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FOREWORDS   TO    NEW   EDITION. 

This  book  is  the  muster  of  various  once  forlorn  hopes  and 
skirmishing  parties  now  united  with  better  arms  and  larger  aims, 
and  its  beginnings  may  have  an  interest  for  others.  I  came  to 
London  just  when  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at 
Kensington  was  being  laid  out,  a  series  of  elaborate  patterns  set  at 
different  levels,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  its  glory,  was  described 
bj-  the  Press  of  the  day  to  be  the  most  wonderful  instance  of 
modern  gardening — water- temples,  water-paths,  vast  stone  basins  and 
all  the  theatrical  gardening  of  Versailles  reproduced  in  Surrey. 

There  was  little  or  no  reason  admitted  into  garden  design : 
the  same  poor  imitation  of  the  Italian  garden  being  set  down  in 
ail  sorts  of  positions.  If  the  place  did  not  suit  the  style,  the  ground 
had  to  be  bolstered  up  in  some  way  so  that  the  plan  might  be  carried 
oat — a  costly  way  to  get  an  often  ridiculous  result.  The  great 
writers  of  the  past  had  laughed  the  carpenter's  rule  out  of  the 
parks!  of  England,  and  pictures  arose  where  they  were  once  impos- 
sible :  but  the  ugliness  of  the  garden  about  the  house  was  assumed 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  thing  itself,  removing  that  for  evi:r 
from  the  sympathies  of  artistic  people. 

The  flower  garden  planting  was  made  up  of  a  few  kind.s  of 
flowers  which  people  were  proud  to  put  out  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thou.sands,  and  with  these,  patterns,  more  or  less  elaborate,  were 
carried  out  in  every  garden  save  the  very  poorest  cottage  garden. 
It  was  not  easy  to  get  away  from  all  this  false  and  hideous  "  art," 
but  I  u-as  then  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  where  there 
vas  at  that  time  a  small  garden  of  British  plants,  which  had  to  be 
kept  up,  and  this  led  me  into  the  varied  country  round  London, 
from  the  orchid-flecked  meadows  of  Bucks  to  the  tumbled  down 
nnderctiffs  on  the  Essex  coast,  untroubled  by  the  plough ;  and  so  I 
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began  to  get  an  idea  (which  should  be  taught  to  every  boy  at 
school)  that  there  was  (for  gardens  even)  much  beauty  in  our  native 
flowers  and  trees,  and  then  came  the  thought  that  if  there  was  so 
much  in  our  own  island  flora,  what  might  we  not  look  for  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  countries  of  the  northern  and  temperate 
world  ? 

From  thoughts  of  this  kind  if  I  turned  to  actual  things,  I 
saw  the  flower-gardener  meanly  trying  to  rival  the  tile  or  wall- 
paper men,  and  throwing  aside  with  contempt  all  the  lovely 
things  that  through  their  height  or  form  did  not  conform  to  this 
idea  (so  stupid  as  to  life),  and  this  too  the  rule,  not  only  in  the 
villa  garden,  but  in  our  great  public  and  private  gardens.  There  was, 
happily,  always  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  lanes  and  the  lovely 
cottage  gardens  in  the  country  round  London,  and  here  and  there, 
though  rare,  a  quiet  garden  with  things  as  the  great  mother  made 
them  and  grouped  them.  And  so  I  began  to  see  clearly  that  the 
common  way  was  a  great  error  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  true 
gardening  or  artistic  effects  of  any  kind  in  the  flower-garden  or 
home  landscape,  and  then,  made  up  my  mind  to  fight  the  thing  out 
in  any  way  open  to  me. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first 
dealing  with  the  question  of  design — the  aim  being  to  make  the 
garden  a  reflex  of  the  beauty  of  the  great  garden  of  the  world  itself 
and  to  prove  that  the  true  way  to  happiest  design  is  not  to  have 
any  stereotyped  style  for  all  flower  gardens,  but  that  the  best  kind  of 
garden  should  arise  out  of  its  site  and  conditions  as  happily  a.s  a 
primrose  out  of  a  cool  bank. 

The  second  part  includes  most  of  the  trees  and  plants,  hardy 
and  half-hardy,  for  our  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and 
it  is  illustrated  with  a  view  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  things  spoken 
of,  as  few  know  the  many  shrubs  and  trees  worth  a  place  in  our 
open-air  gardens,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  discuss  arrangement  if 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  hidden  from  us.  No  stereotyped  garden 
of  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  plants  will  satisfy  any  one  who  knows  that 
many  beautiful  aspects  of  vegetation  are  possible  in  a  garden  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

This  is  not  a  botanical  book,  as  should  be  clear  from  its  title  ; 
but  some  may  expect  in  the  book  technical  terms  which  I  wish 
to  keep  out  of  it.  Although  the  debt  of  the  gardener  to  Botany 
is   great,   the   subordination    of    the    garden    to   Botany   has   been 
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fruitful  of  the  greatest  evil  to  artistic  gardening.  The  way  of 
arranging  a  garden  like  a  book,  and  a  very  ugly  book,  as  in 
the  French  botanic  gardens  (Caen,  Angers,  Rouen),  in  which  one 
sees  a  sea  of  showy  labels,  where  one  might  look  for  the  life  and 
peace  of  a  garden,  is  a  blinding  obstacle  to  beautiful  gardening, 
and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  in  Paris,  may  be  cited  as  one  having 
had  for  ages  a  disastrous  effect  in  the  gardening  of  France. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  natural  beauty  we  should  seek  to  win  into  the 
garden,  and  so  get  away  from  the  set  patterns  on  the  one  Hand, 
and  labelled  "  dots  "  on  the  other. 

English  names  are  given  where  possible— as  it  is  best  to  speak 
of  things  growing  about  our  doors  in  our  own  tongue,  and  the  practice 
of  using  in  conversation  long  Latin  names,  a  growth  of  our  own 
centurj",  has  done  infinite  harm  to  gardening  in  shutting  out  people 
who  have  a  heart  for  a  garden,  but  none  for  the  Latin  of  the  gardener. 
There  is  no  more  need  to  speak  of  the  plants  in  our  gardens  by  their 
Latin  names  than  to  speak  of  the  dove  or  the  rabbit  by  Latin  names, 
and  where  we  introduce  plants  that  have  no  good  English  names  we 
must  make  them  as  well  as  we  may.  Old  English  books  like  Gerard 
Mere  rich  in  English  names,  and  we  should  follow  their  ways  and 
be  ashamed  to  use  for  things  in  the  garden  a  strange  tongue — dog 
Latin  or  as  it  may  be.  Every  plant  grown  in  gardens  should  have  an 
Ei^lish  name,  among  the  many  reasons  for  this  being  the  frequent 
changes  that  Latin  names  undergo  in  the  breaking  down  of  the 
characters  which  are  supposed  to  separate  genera.  For  instance. 
Azalea  and  Rhododendron  are  now  one  genus ;  such  changes  are 
eii-en  more  troublesome  when  thej'  occur  in  less  well-known  plants ; 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  our  gardens,  the  Irish 
Heath  (Dabcecia  now  Boretta),  will  not  be  found  now  by  its  hitherto 
recorded  name  in  the  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants.  But  if 
we  have  a  good  English  name,  these  ceaseless  botanical  changes  are 
of  less  consequence.  It  is  impossible  for  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
to  keep  up  with  such  changes,  not  always  indeed  accepted  even  by 
botanists  themselves.  The  fact  that  in  speaking  of  plants  we  use 
English  names  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  us  from  using  the  Latin 
name  in  its  right  place,  when  we  have  need  to  do  so.  The  systematic 
nomenclature  followed  is  that  of  the  Kew  list,  wherever  use  does  not 
cotBpel  us  to  adhere  to  old  names  like  Azalea. 

For  the  second  part  of  this  book  the  storehouse  of  information 
in  The  Garden  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  but  articles  have  been 
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SHRUBS,  AND  EVERGREENS;  WATER  AND  BOG  PLANTS, 
HARDY  FERNS.  FINE  LEAVED,  BEDDING  AND  HALF-HARDY 
PLANTS,  ROSES,  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER 
GARDENS,  HARDY  BULBS;  ORCHARD  BEAUTIFUL.  THE 
WILD  GARDEN,  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING,  COLOUR  AND 
FRAGRANCE.  LABOURS  FOR  GOOD  OR  EVIL.  LAWNS  AND 
PLEASURE  GROUNDS.  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  EXISTING 
EXAMPLES   OF  BRITISH  GARDENS  ENGRAVED  ON  WOOD. 
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"  An  unerring  perception  told  the  Greeks  that  the  beautiful  must  alsg 
be  the  true,  and  recalled  them  back  into  the  way.  As  in  conduct  they 
insisted  on  an  energy  which  was  rational,  so  in  art  and  in  literature 
they  required  of  beauty  that  it  too  should  be  before  all  things  rational." 
—Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius. 
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ART  IN   RELATION   TO   FLOWER-GARDENING  AND   GARDEN   DESIGM. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  true  art  in  the  garden, 
but  much  why  we  should  have  it,  and  no  reason  why  a  garden 
should  be  ugly,  bare,  or  conventional.  The  word  "  art "  being  used 
in  its  highest  sense  here,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  justify  its  use, 
and  as  good  a  definition  of  the  word  as  any  perhaps  is  "  power  to 
see  and  give  form  to  beautiful  things,"  which  we  see  shown  in 
some  of  its  finest  forms  in  Greek  sculpture  and  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  painting. 

But  art  is  of  many  kinds,  and  owing  to  the  loose,  "  critical " 
talk  of  the  day,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  true  art  is  based  on  clear- 
eyed  study  of  and  love  for  Nature,  rather  than  invention  and  the 
bringing  of  the  "  personality "  of  the  artist  into  the  work,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  The  work  of  the  artist  is  always  marked  by  its 
fidelity  to  Nature,  and  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  greatest 
art  galleries  now  open  to  all,  so  that  there  is  little  to  hide  evidence  as 
to  what  is  said  here  about  art  in  its  highest  expression.  But  as  a 
ruraber  of  people  write  much  about  art  in  the  magazines  and  papers, 
while  blind  as  bats  to  its  simple  law,  there  is  infinite  confusion  in 
many  minds  about  it,  and  we  may  read  essay  after  essay  about  art 
without  being  brought  a  bit  nearer  to  the  simple  truth,  but  on  the 
other  hand  get  the  false  idea  that  it  is  not  by  observing,  but  by 
inventing  and  supplementing,  that  good  work  is  done.  The  strong 
man  must  be  there,  bat  his  work  is  to  see  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  subject,  and  to  help  us  to  see  it,  not  to  distort  it  in  any  way 
for  the  sake  of  making  it  "original."  This  is  often  a  way  to  popu- 
Iwity,  but  in  the  end  it  means  bad  work.     It  may  be  the  fashion  for 
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a  season,  owing  to  some  one  quality  ;  but  it  is  soon  found  out,  and 
we  have  to  return  to  the  great  masters  of  all  ages,  who  are  always 
distinguished  for  truth  to  Nature,  and  who  show  their  strength  by 
getting  nearer  to  her. 

The  actual  beauty  of  a  thing  in  all  its  fulness  and  subtlety  is 
almost  the  whole  of  the  question,  but  the  critics  of  the  day  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  see  this,  and  write  essays  on  art  in  which  many 
long  words  occur,  but  in  which  we  do  not  once  meet  with  the  word 
truth.  "  Realism  "  and  "  idealism  "  are  words  freely  used,  and  bad 
pictures  are  shown  us  as  examples  of  "  realism,"  which  leave  out 
all  the  refinement,  subtlety,  truth  of  tone,  and  perhaps  even  the  very- 
light  and  shade  in  which  all  the  real  things  we  see  are  set 

There  are  men  so  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  things  set  before 
their  eyes  in  sky,  sea,  or  earth,  that  they  would  seek  to  idealise 
the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  child  or  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  while  all  who 
see  natural  beauty  in  landscape  know  that  no  imagining  can  come 
near  to  the  beauty  of  things  seen,  art  being  often  powerless  to 
seize  their  full  beauty,  and  the  artist  has  often  to  let  the  brush  fall  in 
despair.  There  are  more  pictures  round  the  year  in  many  a  parish 
in  England  than  all  the  landscape  painters  of  Europe  could  paint  in 
a  century.  Only  a  little,  indeed,  of  the  beauty  that  concerns  us  most — 
that  of  the  landscape — can  be  seized  for  us  except  by  the  very  greatest 
masters.  Of  things  visible — flower,  tree,  landscape,  sky,  or  sea — to 
see  the  full  and  every  varied  beauty  is  to  be  saved  for  ever  from 
any  will-o'-the-wisp  of  the  imaginary. 

But  many  people  do  not  judge  pictures  l^y  Nature,  but  by  pictures, 
and  therefore  they  miss  her  subtleties  and  delicate  realities  on  which 
all  true  work  depends.  Some  sneer  at  those  who  "copy  Nature," 
"but  the  answer  to  such  critics  is  for  ever  there  in  the  work  of  the 
great  men,  be  they  Greeks,  Dutchmen,  Italians,  French,  or  English. 

It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  artist  to  select  beautiful  or  memorable 
things,  not  the  first  that  come  in  his  way.  The  Venus  of  Milo 
is  from  a  noble  type  of  woman — not  a  mean  Greek.  The  horses 
of  the  Parthenon  show  the  best  of  Eastern  breed,  full  of  life  and 
beauty.  Great  landscape  painters  like  Crome,  Corot,  and  Turner 
seek  not  things  only  because  they  are  natural,  but  also  beautiful 
selecting  views  and  waiting  for  the  light  that  suits  the  chosen  subject 
best,  they  give  us  pictures,  working  always  from  faithful  study  of 
Nature  and  from  stores  of  knowledge  gathered  from  her,  and  that  is 
the  only  true  path  for  the  gardener,  all  true  art  being  based  on  her 
eternal  laws.  All  deviation  from  the  truth  of  Nature,  whether  it  be 
at  the  hands  of  Greek,  Italian,  or  other  artist,  though  it  may  pass  for 
a  time,  is  in  the  end — it  may  be  ages  after  the  artist  is  dead — classed 
as  debased  art. 
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Why  say  so  much  here  about  art?  Because  when  we  see  the 
meaning  of  true  "  art  "  we  cannot  endure  what  is  ugly  and  false  in  art, 
and  we  cannot  have  the  foregrounds  of  beautiful  English  scenery 
daubed  with  flower  gardens  like  coloured  advertisements.  Many 
see  the  right  way  from  their  own  sense  being  true,  but  others  may 
wish  for  proof  of  what  is  urged  here  as  to  the  true  source  of  lasting 
work  in  art  in  the  work  of  the  great  artists  of  all  time.  And  we  may 
be  as  true  artists  in  the  garden  and  home  landscape  as  anywhere  else. 

There  is  no  good  picture  which  does  not  image  for  us  the  beauty 
of  natural  things,  and  why  not  b^in  with  these  and  be  artists  in 
ihdr  growth  and  grouping  ? — for  one  reason  among  others  that  we 
are  privileged  to  have  the  living  things  about  us,  and  not  merely 
representations  of  them. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  work  of  the  true  artist,  which  is 
always  marked  by  respect  for  Nature  and  by  keen  study  of  her. 
But  apart  from  this  we  have  a  great  many  men  who  do  what  is 
called  "  decorative "  work,  useful,  but  still  not  art  in  the  sense  of 
delight  in,  and  study  of,  things  as  they  are — the  whole  class  of 
decorators,  who  make  our  carpets,  tiles,  curtains,  and  who  adapt 
ccm\'entional  or  geometric  forms  mostly  to  flat  surfaces.  Skill  in  this 
way  may  be  considerable  without  any  attention  whatever  being  paid 
to  the  greater  art  that  is  concerned  with  life  in  all  its  fulness. 

This  it  is  well  to  see  clearly  ;  as  for  the  flower  gardener  it  matters 
much  on  which  side  he  stands.  Unhappily,  our  gardeners  for  ages 
have  suflered  at  the  hands  of  the  decorative  artist,  when  applying  his 
"designs"  to  the  garden,  and  designs  which  may  be  quite  right  on  a 
surface  like  a  carpet  or  panel  have  been  applied  a  thousand  times  to 
the  surface  of  the  much  enduring  earth.  It  is  this  adapting  of  absurd 
"ioiots"  and  patterns  from  old  books  to  any  surface  where  a  flower 
garden  has  to  be  made  that  leads  to  bad  and  frivolous  design — 
wrong  in  plan  and  hopeless  for  the  life  of  plants.  It  is  so  easy  for 
any  one  asked  for  a  plan  to  furnish  one  of  this  sort  without  the 
sl^htest  knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  garden. 

For  ages  the  flower-garden  has  been  marred  by  absurdities  of 
this  kind  of  work  as  regards  plan,  though  the  flowers  were  in  simple 
and  natural  ways.  But  in  our  own  time  the  same  "  decorative  "  idea 
has  come  to  be  carried  out  in  the  planting  of  the  flowers  under  the 
name  of  "bedding  out,"  "carpet  bedding,"  or  "mosaic  culture."  In 
this  the  beautiful  forms  of  flowers  are  degraded  to  the  level  of  crude 
colour  to  make  a  design,  and  without  reference  to  the  natural  form  or 
beauty  of  the  plants,  clipping  being  freely  done  to  get  the  carpets 
or  patterns  "  true."  When  these  tracery  gardens  were  made,  often  by 
people  without  any  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  a  garden,  they  were 
found  to  be  difficult  to  plant ;   hence   attempts  to   do   without  the 
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gardener  altogether,  and  get  colour  by  the  use  of  broken  brick,  white 
sand,  and  painted  stone,  as  in  Nesfield's  work  at  South  Kensington 
and  Sir  C.  Barry's  at  Shrubland.  All  such  work  is  wrong  and  degrad- 
ii^  to  the  art  of  gardening,  and  in  its  extreme  expressions  is  ridiculous. 

Why  are  such  designs  bad  ?  The  good  sense  of  all  is  the  final  court 
of  appeal  for  even  artistic  things,  and  to  many  people  these  remarks 
Deed  not  be  made,  but  the  stereotyped  gardens  that  abound  in  many 
places  show  us  that  the  fight  against  the  ugly  garden  has  only  begun. 
The  modem  garden  is  often  no  more  interesting  than  an  oilcloth 
pattern,  because  instead  of  beautiful  form  and  colour  we  see  emphasis 
given  to  pattern-work  and  plants  robbed  of  all  their  grace.  But 
while  the  artist  may  be  driven  from  the  common  bedding  garden,  he 
will  perhaps  go  to  rest  his  eyes  on  a  cottage  garden,  and  make  a 
picture  of  it,  as  the  cottage  garden  is  itself  often  a  picture.  Why 
should  the  cottage  garden  be  a  picture  when  the  gentleman's  garden 
is  not?  Here  is  an  engraving  of  a  small  cottage  garden  in  Devon- 
shire: an  artistic  garden  in  its  simplest  expression.  There  was  very 
little  in  this  beyond  Roses  and  a  few  Fansies,  and  yet  it  was  right 
and  beautiful,  and  there  are  many  as  good  in  every  county  in  England. 
Hay  the  large  gardens  be  as  good  in  proportion  to  the  money  spent 
upon  them  and  their  size  as  this  little  cottc^e  garden  ?  Certainly : 
the  gardens  shown  in  this  book  prove  it,  although  it  is  rarely  now- 
adays that  a  lat^  garden  shows  anything  like  the  charm  of  simplicity 
that  many  cottage  gardens  do. 

The  gardener  should  follow  the  true  artist,  however  modestly,  in 
his  love  for  things  as  they  are,  in  delight  in  natural  form  and  beauty 
of  flower  and  tree,  if  we  are  to  be  free  from  barren  geometry,  and  if 
ow  gardens  are  ever  to  be  pictures.  The  gardener  has  not  the 
strenuous  work  of  eye  and  hand  that  the  artist  has,  but  he  has  plenty 
of  good  work  to  do  : — to  choose  from  ten  thousand  beautiful  living 
things ;  to  study  their  nature  and  adapt  them  to  his  soil  and  climate  ; 
to  get  the  full  expression  of  their  beauty ;  to  grow  and  place  them 
ivell  and  in  right  relation  to  other  things,  which  is  a  life-study  in  itself, 
in  view  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  flowers  and  flowering  trees  of  the 
wwkL  And  as  the  artist's  work  is  to  see  and  keep  for  us  some  of  the 
beauty  of  landscape,  tr^e,  or  flower,  so  the  gardener's  should  be  to  keep 
fbrus  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  fulness  of  their  natural  beauty,  the  living 
thii^  themselves.  The  artist  gives  us  the  fair  image  :  the  gardener 
is  the  trustee  of  a  world  of  fair  living  things,  to  be  kept  with  care  and 
knowledge  in  necessary  subordination  to  the  conditions  of  his  work. 
And  as  there  is  other  and  higher  design  than  that  of  the  decorator 
of  flat  surfaces  with  patterns,  so  there  is  an  absolute  and  eternal 
difleience  between  conventional  form  as  he  expresses  it,  and  the  true 
forms  of  cloud  or  hill,  vale,  stream,  path,  oak,  palm  and  vine,  reed 
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and  lily.  And  the  first  duty  of  all  who  care  for  the  garden  as  a 
picture  is  to  see  these  noble  natural  forms  in  every  part  of  life  and 
natui;f,  and  once  they  see  them  they  will  never  mistake  decorative 
patterns  for  art  and  beauty  in  a  garden. 

In  some  writings  on  garden  design,  It  is  assumed  as  a  truism 
that  the  landscape  and  naturalistic  view  of  that  design  was  the 
invention  of  certain  men,  and  a  mere  passing  fashion,  like  many  that 
have  disfigured  the  garden.  This  is  a  serious  error,  as  it  was  based 
on  observation  of  the  landscape  beauty  which  has  existed  ever  since 
the  eyes  of  men  were  first  opened  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  whether 
on  wild  mountain  woodland,  or  in  the  forest  plain,  apart  altogether 
from  man's  efforts,  as  seen  in  the  parks  of  England  from  Alnwick  to 
Richmond  ;  and  in  either  case  it  is  too  lovely  a  lesson  to  for^^et  so 
long  as  man  has  any  eyes  to  see  beauty.  If  all  the  works  of  man  in 
landscape  planting  were  swept  away,  there  would  still  be  beautiful 
landscape  on  vast  areas  in  many  lands.  There  are  ten  thousand 
grassy  lawns  and  glades  among  the  mountain  Pines  of  Switzerland, 
as  there  are  on  the  mountains  of  California  and  Cashmere,  and, 
indeed,  the  many  other  woody  mountain  lands  of  the  world  ;  and 
many  of  these  are  suggestive  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  planting. 

Apart  from  the  planning  of  ground  and  its  form,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  arrangement  of  all  the  beautiful  things  of  earth — 
flower,  shrub,  or  tree  in  right  or  wrong  waj's.  Here  there  are  always 
lessons  to  be  learned  in  nature :  lovely  colonies  of  Bird's-eye  Primrose 
in  the  bogs  of  Westmoreland ;  and  of  Gentian  by  the  alpine  streams, 
islets  of  wild  Heath,  lakes  of  wild  Hyacinth,  and  wood  carpets  of 
Primrose ;  groups  of  Venetian  Sumach  cropping  out  of  the  hot 
southern  rocks  ;  and  of  May  on  the  hill,  the  stately  groves  of  the 
lowland  forest,  and  the  Grey  Willows  of  the  marsh  land.  In  plant- 
ing in  like  ways  we  are  simply  taking  a  lesson  from  Nature,  and  not 
dabbling  in  a  mere  fashion.  Even  the  creatures  of  earth  and  air  are 
held  together  beautifully — wild  birds  in  the  air,  delicate  brown  flocks 
of  them  by  the  cold  northern  sea,  as  well  as  many  groups  of  nobler 
birds  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  southern  rivers ;  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills :  in  no  other  way  could  their  forms  or  colours 
be  so  well  seen.  And  so  it  must  ever  be  in  the  garden  where 
natural  grouping  is  the  true  and  artistic  way. 

The  expression  of  these  ideas  may  seem  to  some  to  imply  that 
the  garden  generally  is  to  be  a  tangled  wilderness.  But  having  plants 
in  natural  forms  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  us  from  making  a 
straight  walk  along  a  straight  wall,  or  from  having  the  necessary  wall 
protection  for  our  gardens.  A  straight  line  is  often  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  used  ;  but  its  use  by  no  means  implies  that  we  are  not  to 
group  our  plants  or  bushes  naturally  alongside  it. 
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As  I  use  the  word  "artistic,"  in  a  book  on  the  flower-garden, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  as  it  is  used  it  means  right  and  true 
in  relation  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  the  necessary  Umita- 
Uons  of  our  art  and  all  other  human  arts,  A  lovely  Greek  coin,  a  bit 
of  canvas  painted  by  Corot  with  the  morning  light  on  it,  a  block 
of  stone  hewn  into  the  shape  of  the  dying  gladiator,  the  white  moun- 
tain rocks  built  into  a  Parthenon — these  are  all  examples  of  human 
art,  every  one  of  which  can  be  only  fairly  Judged  in  due  regard  to 
what  is  possible  in  the  material  of  each — knowledge  which  it  is  part  of 
the  artist's  essential  task  to  possess.  Often  a  garden  may  be  wrong 
in  various  ways,  as  shown  by  the  conifers  spread  in  front  of  many  a 
house — ugly  in  form,  not  in  harmony  with  our  native  or  best  garden 
vegetation ;  mountain  trees  set  out  on  dry  plains  and  not  even  hardy ; 
so  that  the  word  inartistic  may  help  us  to  describe  many  errors. 
And  again,  if  we  are  happy  enough  to  find  a  garden  so  true  and  right 
in  its  results  in  many  ways  as  to  form  a  picture  that  an  artist  would 
be  charmed  to  study,  we  may  call  it  an  artistic  garden,  as  a  short  way 
of  saying  that  it  is  about  as  good  as  it  may  be,  taking  everything  into 
account 

The  Fallacy  as  to  "  Matters  of  Taste." 

The  man  behind  the  counter  often  tells  us  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste"  if  we  say  a  word  as  to  the  ugliness  of  some  of  his  wares,  and 
many  other  people  have  the  same  false  idea  that  obscures  all  issues 
about  artistic  things.  If  it  were  confined  to  the  ignorant  it  would  do 
little  harm,  but  we  hear  it  expressed  by  men  of  education.  To  take  a 
recent  instance,  the  author  of  "  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary  "  (1898) 
protests  against 

making  a  religion  of  whai  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  Weeds  are  as  natural 
as  flowers.  A  lawn  left  td  Nature  would  soon  become  a  meadow.  A  hedge 
left  to  Nature  would  become  monstrous  and  useless,  because  pervious.  A  well- 
grown  Yew  tree  is  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  object,  but  a  Yew  clipped  intelligently 
is  quite  as  beautiful ;  and  if  a  tree  will  clip,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  clip  it. 

Here  we  have  some  common  ideas  written  by  a  man  of  wit,  but 
who  in  this  instance  has  not  thought  of  what  he  writes  about ;  and  if 
we  find  these  notions  in  such  men,  how  are  we  to  blame  the  many  who 
with  fewer  advantages  have  to  study  the  question  of  garden  design  or 
planting  ?  For  this  and  all  artistic  questions  are  only  "  matters  of 
taste"  to  those  who  have  not  thought  of  them.  The  merit  of  a 
portrait  by  Rembrandt  and  the  first  Academy  daub  is  not  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  of  very  serious  fact.  So  also  we  may  compare  an  Elizabethan 
bouse  with  one  of  the  carpenter's  Gothic  of  our  century ;  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon  with  the  statues  in  our  squares ;  a  symphony 
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ly  Beethoven  with  the  "  Maiden's  Prayer ;  "an  English  cottage  garden, 
quite  simple  in  plan  and  full  of  flowers  in  their  natural  forms,  with  the 
imitations  of  very  bad  carpets  (vile  in  colour  and  without  form)  which 
we  now  see  in  French  and  German  watering  places  (mosaiculture) ! 

So  far  from  its  being  true  that  good  or  bad  garden  design  or 
planting  are  merely  matters  of  taste,  the  very  first  thing  we  should 
teach  to  every  one  who  has  to  think  of  it  is  that  they  are  matters  of 
fact,  truth  and  observation.  The  assumption  in  the  paragraph  that 
anyone  advised  leaving  hedges,  &c.,  to  Nature  does  not  surely  need  a 
reply;  but  that  a  Yew  clipped  intelligently  is  quite  as  beautiful  "as  a 
well  and  naturally  grown  Yew  tree  "  is  a  statement  that  could  hardly 
be  made  save  in  jest  by  any  one  who  has  thought  the  least  about  tree 
beauty  or  natural  form  of  any  kind.  For  here  it  is  not  a  difference  of 
degree  we  have  to  deal  ivith,  but  a  difference  in  kind,  because  a  clipped 
tree  is  a  thing  without  any  true  form,  light  or  shade,  motion  or  voice. 
Vast  as  are  the  differences  above  named,  between  none  of  them  is 
there  so  great  and  hideous  a  difference  as  between  the  divinely  given 
form  of  the  northern  evergreen  tree,  whether  of  the  tree-fringed 
mountain  lawns  of  Jura,  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  or  the  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  the  ridiculous  results  of  the 
distortion  of  forest  trees  by  man. 

Yet  the  fact  that  garden  design  or  planting  is  a  matter  of  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  forms,  harmonies  and  colours  of  things  does  not 
mean  that  this  writer  or  any  one  is  not  to  do  what  he  pleases  in  his 
garden.  But  when  he  tells  us  that  the  judgment  which  enables  us  to 
distinguish  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one  is  to  abandon  us  before  the 
absurdities  seen  in  our  gardens,  and  too  often  marring  the  foregrounds 
of  the  home  landscape  of  our  country  houses,  he  is  leading  all  who 
trust  him  into  error.  Moreover,  individual  likes  and  dislikes  are 
wholly  separate  from  the  problem  of  what  is  best  in  a  given  situation 
as  to  design  and  planting. 

The  question,  like  so  many  others,  is  made  needlessly  hard  for  the 
student  by  the  writing  without  knowledge,  which,  unhappily,  is 
devoted  to  it.  To  practice  an  art  without  any  knowledge  of  it  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  men  write  about  an  art  dealing  with  so  many  living 
things  as  planting,  when  clearly  they  have  given  no  heed  to  its  simplest 
elements,  they  do  infinite  harm  in  spreading  the  false  idea  that  it  is  all 
"  a  matter  of  taste."  Of  such  quotations  as  the  above,  in  which  every 
[^irase  is  an  error  or  a  false  assumption,  a  volume  might  easily  be  put 
together. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  grossest  errors  is  to  take  the  worst 
pos^ble  work,  abuse  it,  and  say  nothing  about  the  better  way. 

Deeeption  it  aprimary  object  of  the  landscape  gardener.  Thus  to  get  variety,  and 
to  dtiave  the  eye  into  supposing  that  the  garden  is  larger  than  it  is,  the  paths  are 
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io  -wind  about  in  ait  directions  and  the  lawns  are  not  to  be  left  a  broad  expanse,  bul^ 
dotted  about  with  Pampas  Grasses,  foreign  s/irubs,  or  anything  else  that  will  bree^~ 
Up  the  surface.     As  was  said  by  a  witty  Frenchman,  "  Nothing  is  easier  t/utn  I 
iay  out  an  English  garden  ;  one  has  only  to  make  onis  gardener  drunk  and  foUoi, 
him  about?-  THE  FORMAL  GARDEN. 

There  is  not  a  word  said  here  of  the  plain  fact  that  we  may  havl 
true  and  artistic  ways,  as  well  as  stupid  ones,  of  forming  paths  s 
getting  fine  variety  of  surface  by  planting,  without  dotting  lawns  witl 
Pampas  Grass,  or  of  the  equally  plain  fact  that  we  can  make  waltfl 
through  lawn  or  wood  or  by  river  in  lines  of  easiest  gradation  and  moj 
convenient  access  without  going  through  any  of  the  antics  abov^ 
described  or  in  any  way  violating  good  sense.  There  is  not  a  word  ii 
the  above  paragraph  which  is  true  of  good  work  in  landscape  planting. 

That  bad  and  ignorant  work  is  done  we  can  no  more  deny  than 
the  existence  of  the  barrel-organ  or  the  Victorian  villa,  but  a  man 
must  be  blind  to  the  truth  who  writes  thus  without  knowledge,  as  | 
there  are  innumerable  instances  in  every  county  of  picturesque  plant- 
ing without  deception  of  any  kind.  The  true  work  of  the  landscape' 
gardener  is  wholly  different ;  it  is  to  study  the  natural  forms  of  the 
ground  and  keep  to  the  best  of  them  ;  to  have  keen  eyes  for  every 
charm  of  natural  growth  and  to  save  it  for  the  future  beauty  of  the 
place  ;  to  know  also  all  the  trees  of  the  northern  world  fitted  to  adorn 
it ;  to  make  living  pictures,  in  fact — easy  to  those  who  have  eyes  and 
hearts  for  the  work,  but  impossible  otherwise.  I 

Another  like  statement  of  the  writer  on  clipping  trees  that  wearies 
us  by  its  want  of  knowledge  of  Nature  is  this  : —  i 

A  clipped  Yew  tree  is  as  much  a  part  of  Nature — that  is,  subject  to  natural  laws, 
as  a  forest  Oak;  but  the  landscapist,  by  appealing  to  associations  which  surround 
ihe  personification  of  Nature,  holds  up  the  clipped  Yew  tree  to  obloquy  as  something 
Jigainst  Nature.  So  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  no  tHore  unnatural  to  clip  a  Yew  tree  than 
to  cut  grass. 

The  answer  is  that  we  mow  turf  to  walk  upon  ;  for  the  pleasure  to  ■ 
the  eye  of  short  turf,  or  for  the  pleasure  of  walking  on  it  in  the  hot 
days,  or  for  the  relief  and  repose  it  gives  ;  for  by  cutting  grass  short 
we  disfigure  nothing,  throw  no  naturally  beautiful  things  into  grotesque 
or  ugly  forms  offensive  to  the  artist,  and  all  who  care  for  true  form. 
Moreover,  short  turf  is  not  an  artificial  thing,  as  there  are  many 
natural  lawns  on  the  mountains  of  Europe,  short  and  crisp  as  ever 
lawn  was  seen  ;  set,  too,  with  alpine  flowers  and  guarded  by  outposts 
of  stately  mountain  trees. 

Landscape  Painting  and  Gardens.— There  are  few  pictures  of 
gardens,  because  the  garden  beautiful  is  rare.  Gardens  around  country 
houses,  instead  of  forming,  as  they  all  might,  graceful  foregrounds 
to  the  good  landscape  views,  disfigure  all,  and  drive  the  artist  away 
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in  despair.  Yet  there  may  be  real  pictures  in  gardens ;  it  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  patterns  of  a  very  poor  sort,  but  one  of  light  and 
shade,  beauty  of  form,  and  colour.  In  times  when  gardens  were 
made  by  men  who  did  not  know  one  tree  from  another,  the  matter 
was  settled  by  the  shears — it  was  a  question  of  green  walls  only. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  a  wholly  different  and 
higher  order  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  gardens,  and  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period  when  we  may  hope  to  get  much  more  pleasure 
and  instruction  out  of  this  art  than  ever  before. 

We  have  seen  in  Bond-street  a  variety  of  picture  exhibitions 
devoted  to  gardens,  generally  of  the  trifling  stippled  water-colour 
order.  The  painters  of  these  pictures,  for  the  most  part  ten-minute 
sketches,  have  one  main  idea — that  the  only  garden  worth  picturing  is 
the  shorn  one,  and  pictures  of  such  places  are  repeated  time  after 
time  ;  a  clipped  line  of  Arbor-vitae,  with  a  stuffed  peacock  stuck  by 
the  side  of  it,  is  considered  good  enough  for  a  garden  picture.  Work 
of  this  kind,  which  is  almost  mechanical,  is  so  much  easier  than  the 
drawing  of  a  garden  with  the  elements  of  varied  beauty  in  it.  In 
the  work  of  Alfred  Parsons  and  a  few  others  we  see  the  beginning  of 
things  of  beauty  in  the  painting  of  gardens,  but  it  is  for  us  gardeners 
o  commence  by  first  being  artists  ourselves,  and  opening  our  eyes  to 
see  the  ugly  things  about  us. 

Artists  of  real  power  would  paint  gardens  and  home  landscapes  if 
there  were  real  pictures  to  draw  ;  but  generally  they  are  so  rare  that 
the  work  does  not  come  into  the  artist's  view  at  all.  Through  all 
the  rage  of  the  "  bedding-out "  fever,  it  was  impossible  for  an  artist 
to  paint  in  a  garden  like  those  which  disfigured  the  land  from  Blair 
Athol  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Corot  sitting 
down  to  paint  the  Grande  Trianon,  or  the  terrace  patterns  at  Versailles, 
though  a  poor  hamlet  in  the  North  of  France,  with  a  few  willows 
near,  gave  him  a  lovely  picture.  Once,  when  trying  to  persuade 
Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  the  landscape  painter,  to  come  into  a  district 
remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty,  he  replied  :  "  There  are  too  many 
gentlemen's  places  there  to  suit  my  work,"  referring  to  the  hardness 
and  ugliness  of  the  effects  around  most  country  seats,  owing  to  the 
iron-bound  pudding-clumps  of  trees,  railings,  capricious  clippings  and 
shearings,  bad  colours,  and  absence  of  fine  and  true  form,  with,  almost 
certainly,  an  ugly  house  in  the  midst  of  all.  But  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  better  than  be  makers  of  garden  scarecrows  to  the  very  men 
who  would  enjoy  our  work  most,  and  delight  in  painting  it,  rich  as 
we  are  in  the  sources  of  all  beauty  of  tree  or  flower,  and  the  three 
illustrations  in  this  chapter  prove  at  least  that  in  both  cottage,  town, 
and  castle  garden,  we  can  get  away  from  geometrical  form  into 
freedom  of  grace  and  leaf,  flower  and  tree.  .  .  , 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DESIGN  AND  POSITION— AGAINST  STYLES.  USELESS  STONEWORK, 
AND  STEREOTYPED  PLANS — TIME'S  EFFECT  ON  GARDEN  DE- 
SIGN— ARCHITECTURE  AND  FLOWER  GARDENS — DESIGN  NOT 
FORMAL  ONLY — USE  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  BUILDERS',  AND 
OTHER   DEGRADED  FORMS   OF  THE   PLASTIC   ART. 

One  aim  of  this  book  is  to  uproot  the  idea  that  a  flower  garden  must 
always  be  of  set  pattern  placed  on  one  side  of  the  house.  The  wants 
of  flowers  can  be  best  met,  and  their  varied  loveliness  best  shown, 
in  a  variety  of  positions,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  consider  the 
effect  of  arraying  all  our  flowers  in  one  spot  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, as  such  a  plan  can  never  give  us  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  which 
ourgardens  may  afford.  The  settled  way  has  too  often  been  to  regard 
one  spot  with  the  same  soil  and  aspect — with  every  condition  alike, 
in  fact — as  the  only  home  for  open-air  flowers,  though  near  at  hand 
there  may  be  positions,  each  favourable  to  different  groups  of  flower. 

For  all  that  concerns  us  in  this  artistic  question  there  are  laws  which 
will  guide  us  if  we  seek  for  them.  The  laws  here  meant  are  Nature's 
laws — not  merely  landmarks  set  out  by  man  for  his  convenience. 
Only  they  are  not  laws  that  bind  with  weary  fetters,  but  as  infinite  in 
delightful  change  as  the  restless  clouds  on  the  hills.  We  shall  never 
settle  the  most  trifling  question  by  the  stupid  saying  that  it  is  "  a 
matter  of  taste,"  and  ifthe  reader  will  come  with  me  through  these  early 
chapters,  I  hope  to  convince  him  that  flower-gardening  is  "  a  matter 
of  reason."  The  laws  of  all  true  art  can  only  be  based  on  the  eternal 
law's  of  Nature,  and  these  are  the  source  from  which  all  our  guid- 
ance should  come. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
the  hollowness  of  much  of  the  talk  about  "  styles  "  that  forms  a  great 
part  of  what  has  been  written  in  books  about  laying  out  gardens, 
and  there  are  many  dissertations  on  the  several  styles,  the  authors 
going  even  to  China  and  to  Mexico  for  illustrations.  The  first 
thing  every  writer  on  this  subject  does  is  to  puzzle  his  readers  with 
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words  about  "styles,"  but  when  all  is  read,  what  is  the  result  t 
anybody  who  looks  from  words  to  things?  That  there  are  1 
styles :  the  one  strait-laced,  mechanical,  with  much  wall  and  stoiM 
with  water-squirts,  plaster-work,  and  absurd  sculpture ;  the  other  ' 
natural — in  most  cases,  once  free  of  the  house  accepting  the  ground  , 
lines  of  the  earth  herself  as  the  best,  and  getting  plant  beauty  from  j 
its  natural  source — the  flowers  and  trees  arranged  in  picturesque  ! 
ways. 

There  are  positions  where  stonework  is  necessary;  but  the  beauti- 
ful terrace  gardens  are  those  that  are  built  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  required  them  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the 
walls,  fountain  basins,  clipped  trees,  and  long  canals  of  places  like  the 
Crystal  Palace,  not  only  because  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  desire  for 
beauty,  but  because  they  tell  of  wasted  effort,  riches  worse  than  lost 
There  arc,  from  Versailles  to  Caserta,  a  great  many  ugly  gardens  in 
Europe,  but  at  Sydenham  we  have  the  greatest  modern  example  of 
the  waste  of  enormous  means  in  making  hideous  a  fine  piece  of  ground. 
This  has  been  called  a  work  of  genius,  but  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  poor 
ambition  to  outdo  another  ugly  extravagance — Versailles.  But 
Versailles  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  was  the  expression  of  such  know- 
ledge of  the  gardening  art  as  men  then  possessed.  As  Versailles 
has  numerous  tall  water-squirts,  the  best  way  of  glorifying  ourselves 
was  to  make  some  taller  ones  at  Sydenham !  Instead  of  confining  , 
the  terrace  gardening  to  the  upper  terrace,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ground  was  devoted  to  a  stony  extravagance  of  design,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  were  placed  the  vast  and  ugly  fountain  basins. 
The  contrivances  to  enable  the  water  to  go  down-stairs,  the  temples, 
statues,  dead  walls,  all  costly  rubbish,  praised  by  the  papers  as  the 
marvellous  work  of  a  genius.  When  a  private  individual  indulges 
in  such  fancies,  he  may  not  injure  many  but  himself;  but  in  this 
public  garden — set  up  as  an  example  of  all  that  is  admirable — we 
have,  in  addition  to  wasteful  outlay,  what  is  hurtful  to  the  public 
taste. 

Many  whose  lawns  were,  or  might  readily  have  been  made,  the 
most  beautiful  of  gardens  have  spoiled  them  for  sham  terraced 
gardens,  and  there  is  a  modem  castle  in  Scotland  where  the  embank- 
ments are  piled  one  above  another,  till,  the  whole  looks  as  if  Uncle 
Toby  with  an  army  of  corporals  had  been  carrying  out  his  grandest 
scheme  in  fortification.  The  rude  stone  wall  of  the  hill  husbandman,! 
supporting  a  narrow  slip  of  soil  for  olive-trees  or  vines,  became  in  the: 
garden  of  the  wealthy  Roman  a  well-built  one;  but  it  must  be; 
remembered  that,  even  where  the  wall  is  necessary,  the  beauty  of  the' 
true  Italian  garden  depends  on  the  life  of  trees  and  flowers  more' 
than  on  the  plan  of  the  garden,  as  in  the  Guisti  garden  at  Verona, 
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whereas  in  our  sham  examples  of  the  Italian  garden  all  is  as  flat 
and  lifeless  as  a  bad  mosaic. 

Terraced  Gardens,  allowing  of  much  building  (apart  from  the 
house),  have  been  much  in  favour  with  architects  who  have  designed 
gardens.  The  landscape  gardener,  too  often  led  by  custom,  falls  in 
with  the  notion  that  every  house,  no  matter  what  its  position,  should 
be  fortified  by  terraces,  and  he  busies  himself  in  forming  them  even 
on  level  ground,  and  large  sums  are  spent  on  fountains,  vases,  statues, 
balustrades,  useless  walls,  and  stucco  work,  where  these  are  out  of 
place.  By  the  extensive  use  of  such  materials  many  a  noble  lawn  is 
cut  up ;  and  often,  as  at  Witley  Court,  the  "  architectural "  gardening 
is  pushed  so  far  into  the  park  as  to  curtail  and  injure  the  view.  If 
the  cost  of  the  stone  and  stucco  ornament  lavished  on  the  garden 
were  spent  on  its  legitimate  object — the  house — how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  architecture,  as  well  as  for  gardening ! 

The  best  effect  is  to  be  got  not  by  carrying  architectural  features 
into  the  usually  small  level  town  garden,  but  by  the  contrast  between 
the  gajden  vegetation  and  its  built  surroundings.  This  contrast 
should  Be.  got,  not  by  the  sham  picturesque,  with  rocks,  cascades, 
■  and  undulations  of  the  ground,  but  mainly  by  the  simple  dignity 
of  trees  and  the  charm  of  turf.  It  was  said  that  none  but  an  Italian 
garden  would  suft  South  Kensington,  and  we  had  an  elaborate  garden 
there  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care,  yet  the  result,  as  everybody 
knorfs,  was  miserable.  There  are  many  private  gardens  in  European 
cities,  with  as  formal  surroundings  as  those  of  South  Kensington, 
which  are  as  beautiful  as  it  was  stiff  and  ugly. 

Elaborate  terraced  gardens  in  the  wrong  place  often  prevent  the 
formation  of  beautiful  lawns,  though  a  good  lawn  is  the  happiest  thing 
in  a  garden.  For  many  years  past  there  has  been  so  much  cutting 
up,  geometry  and  stonework,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  good  lawn  left, 
and  many  a  site  cut  up  would  be  vastly  improved  if  changed  into  a 
lai^e,  nobly  fringed  lawn.  A  very  common,  poorly  built  house  with  a 
fine  open  lawn  has  often  a  better  effect  than  a  fine  one  with  a  recti- 
lineal garden  and  terraces  in  front  of  it,  though  there  are  cases  where 
walls  would  be  the  way  to  a  good  result. 

A  style  of  garden  "  design  "  that  for  a  long  time  has  had  an  , 
injurious  effect  on  many  places  is  the  "  railway  embankment "  phase 
of  landscape  gardening  madness — one  in  which  we  see  a  series  of 
sharply  graded  grass  slopes,  exactly  like  well-smoothed  railway 
embankments.  It  is  curious  that  any  one  should  imagine  that  such  a 
plan,  marring  the  whole  landscape,  should  give  pleasure  to  any  human 
being,  or  do  anything  but  make  the  foreground  of  the  house  weari- 
some to  the  last  degree.  In  this  variety  we  often  find  several 
sharp  banks  falling  one  below  the  other  without  a  protecting  wail 
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at  the  top,  and  the  sharp  green  angles  cutting  horrible  capers  from 
various  points  of  view,  and  this  perhaps  in  the  face  of  a  beautiful 
landscape.  Of  this  there  was,  until  lately,  an  instance  at  Verdley 
Place,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in 
England,  and  many  others  might  be  named  in  almost  every  county, 

A  beautiful  house  in  a  fair  landscape  is  the  most  delightful 
scene  of  the  cultivated  earth,  all  the  more  so  if  there  be  an  artistic 
garden — the  rarest  thing  to  find !  The  union  between  the  house 
beautiful  and  the  ground  near  it — a  happy  marriage  it  should  be — is 
worthy  of  more  thought  than  it  has  had  in  the  past,  and  the  best 
way  of  effecting  that  union  artistically  should  interest  men  more  and 
more  as  our  cities  grow  lai^er  and  our  lovely  English  landscape 
shrinks  back  from  them.  We  have  never  yet  got  from  the  garden 
and  the  home  landscape  half  the  beauty  which  we  might  get  by 
abolishing  the  needless  patterns  which  disfigure  so  many  gardens. 
Formality  is  often  essential  to  the  plan  of  a  garden  but  never  to  the 
arrangement  of  its  flowers  or  shrubs,  and  to  array  these  in  rigid 
lines,  circles,  or  patterns  can  only  be  ugly  wherever  it  may  be ! 

After  we  have  settled  the  essential  approaches  and  levels  around 
a  house,  the  natural  form  or  lines  of  the  earth  itself  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  best  to  follow,  and  it  is  often  well  to  face  any  labour  to  get  the 
ground  back  into  its  natural  grade  where  it  is  disfigured  by  ugly  or 
needless  banks,  lines,  or  angles.  But  in  the  true  Italian  garden  on  th^ 
hills  vi^  have  to  alter  the  natural  line  of  the  earth,  or  "  terrace  it," 
because  we  cannot  otherwise  cultivate  the  ground  or  stand  at  ease 
upon  it,  and  in  such  ground  the  strictly  formal  is  as  right  as  the  lawn  is 
in  a  garden  in  the  Thames  valley.  But  the  lawn  is  the  heart  of  the 
true  English  garden,  and  as  essential  to  it  as  the  terrace  to  the  gardens 
on  the  steep  hills,  and  English  lawns  have  been  too  often  destroyed 
for  plans  ruinous  both  to  the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Some- 
times on  level  ground  the  terrace  walls  cut  oflT  the  landscape  from 
the  house,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house  from  the  landscape ! 

We  may  get  every  charm  of  a  garden  and  every  use  of  a  country 
place  without  sacrificing  the  picturesque  or  beautiful ;  there  is  no 
reason,  either  in  the  working  or  design  of  gardens,  why  there  should 
be  a  false  line  in  them  ;  every  charm  of  the  flower  garden  may  be 
secured  by  wholly  avoiding  the  knots  and  scrolls  which  subordinate 
all  the  plants  and  flowers  of  a  garden,  all  its  joy  and  life,  to  a 
wretched  conventional  design.  The  true  way  is  the  opposite.  With 
only  the  simplest  plans  to  insure  good  working,  we  should  see  the 
flowers  and  feel  the  beauty  of  plant  forms,  and  secure  every  scrap  of 
turf  wanted  for  play  or  lawn,  and  for  every  enjoyment  of  a  garden. 

Time  and  Gardens. — Time's  effect  on  gardens  is  one  of  the 
main  considerations.     Fortress-town  and  castle  moat  are  now  without 
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further  use,  where  in  old  days  gardens  were  set  within  the  walls.  To 
keep  all  that  remains  of  such  gardens  should  be  our  first  care — never 
to  imitate  them  now.  Many  are  far  more  beautiful  than  the  modem 
gardens,  which  by  a  wicked  perversity  have  been  kept  bare  of  plants 
or  flower  life.  At  one  time  it  was  rash  to  make  a  garden  away  from 
protecting  walls ;  but  when  safety  came  from  civil  war,  then  arose 
the  often  beautiful  Elizabethan  house,  free  from  all  moat  or  trace 
of  war. 

In  those  days  the  extension  of  the  decorative  work  of  the  house 
into  the  garden  had  some  novelty  to  carry  it  off,  while  the  kinds  of 
evergreens  were  very  much  fewer  than  now.  Hence  if  the  old 
gardeners  wanted  an  evergreen  hedge  or  bush  of  a  certain  height, 
they  clipped  a  Yew  tree  to  the  form  and  size  they  wanted.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  have  no  evidence  that  anything  like  the  flat 
monotony  often  seen  in  our  own  time  existed  then.  To-day  the 
ever-growing  city,  pushing  its  hard  face  over  our  once  beautiful  land, 
should  make  us  wish  more  and  more  to  keep  such  beauty  of  the  earth 
as  may  be  still  possible  to  us,  and  the  horrible  railway  embankments, 
where  once  were  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  London,  cry  to  us  to  save 
all  we  can  save  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  earth. 

Architecture  and  Flower  Gardening} — The  architect  is  a  good 
gardener  when  he  makes  a  beautiful  house.  Whatever  is  to  be  done 
or  considered  afterwards,  one  is  always  helped  and  encouraged  by  its 
presence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  amount  of  skill  in 
gardening  softens  the  presence  of  an  ugly  building.  No  one  has 
more  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  good  architecture  than  the 
gardener  and  planter,  and  all  stonework  near  the  house,  even  in  the  i 
garden,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  architect 

But  when  architecture  goes  beyond  the  strictly  necessary  round 
the  house,  and  seeks  to  replace  what  should  be  a  living  garden  by  an 
elaborate  tracery  on  the  ground,  then  error  and  waste  are  at  work,  and 
the  result  is  ugliness.  The  proof  of  this  is  at  Versailles,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  great  part,  in  the  old  gardens  in  Vienna,  and  at 
Caserta,  near  Naples,  where  there  is  a  far  from  beautiful  stone  garden. 
One  may  not  so  freely  mention  private  places  as  public  ones,  but 
many  ugly  and  extravagant  things  have  been  done  by  trying  to  adapt 
a  mode  of  garden  design  essential  in  a  country  like  Italy,  where 
people  often  lived  for  health's  sake  on  tops  of  the  hills,  to  gardens 
in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  England,  I  know  a  terrace  in  England 
built  right  against  the  house,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  from,  and 
make  useless,  what  were  once  the  reception  rooms.  That  deplorable 
result  came  about  by  endeavouring  to  adapt  Italian  modes  to  English 
conditions,  and  was  the  work  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  To  any  one 
'  Read  before  the  Architectural  Associalion  on  Friday,  December  l6,  1893. 
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deeply  interested  in  the  question,  one  of  the  best  places  to  consider  it 
is  the  upper  terrace  at  Versailles,  looking  from  the  fine  buildings  there 
to  the  country  beyond,  and  seeing  how  graceless  and  inert  the  whole 
vast  design  is,  and  how  the  clipped  and  often  now  dying,  because 
mutilated.  Yews  thrust  their  ugly  forms  into  the  landscape  beyond 
and  rob  it  of  all  grace.  To  those  who  tell  me  this  sort  of  work  is 
necessary  to  "  harmonise  "  with  the  architecture  I  say  there  are  better 
ways,  and  that  to  rob  fine  buildings  of  all  repose  by  a  complex 
geometrical  "  pattern  "  in  the  foreground  is  often  the  worst  way. 

Cost  and  care  of  stonework  in  gardens. — Where  stone  or  stucco 
gardening  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  its  cost  and  maintenance  are 
monstrous.  Even  with  the  wealth  of  France,  the  repair  of  elaborate 
stonework  in  gardens  is  a  hopeless  task,  as  any  one  may  see  at 
Versailles  or  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  archi- 
tecture that  noble  means  should  be  so  wasted  ?  As  the  cost  and 
difficulties  of  the  finest  work  in  building  increase,  the  more  the  need 
to  keep  it  to  its  true  and  essential  uses,  especially  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  half  the  houses  in  England  require  to  be  rebuilt  if  our  architec- 
ture generally  is  to  prove  worthy  of  its  artistic  aims. 

I  delight  in  walls  for  my  Roses,  and  build  walls,  provided  they 
have  any  true  use  as  dividing,  protecting,  or  supporting  lines.  To 
take  advantage  of  these  and  sunny  sheltered  comers  in  and  about 
our  old  or  new  houses,  and  make  delightful  little  gardens  in  and 
near  them,  as  at  Drayton  or  Powis,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
cutting  off  the  landscape  with  vast  flat  "  patterns "  and  scroll-work, 
as  on  the  upper  terrace  at  Versailles  and  at  Windsor  and  many 
gardens  made  in  our  own  day. 

"  Design "  not  formal  only. — I  find  it  stated  by  writers  on  this 
subject  that  "  design  "  can  only  concern  formality — an  error,  as  the 
artistic  grouping  and  giving  picturesque  effect  to  groups  and  groves 
of  Oak,  Cedar,  or  Fir  are  far  higher  design  than  putting  trees  in  lines. 
There  is  more  true  and  subtle  design  in  Richmond  Park  and  other 
noble  parks  in  England,  where  the  trees  are  grouped  in  picturesque 
ways  and  allowed  to  take  natural  forms,  than  in  a  French  wood  with 
straight  lines  cut  through  it,  which  the  first  carpenter  could  design 
as  well  as  anybody  else.  In  our  own  day  a  wholly  different  order  of 
things  has  arisen,  because  we  have  thousands  of  beautiful  things 
coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  temperate  and  northern  world, 
and  those  who  know  them  will  not  accept  a  book  pattern  design, 
instead  of  our  infinitely  varied  garden  flora.  The  trees  of  North 
America  and  Asia  form  a  tree  garden  in  themselves,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  out  gardens  of  any  size  or  dignity  without  a  knowledge  of 
those  and  all  other  hardy  trees,  not  only  in  a  cultivated  but  in  a  wild 
state.     If  anything  demands  special  study,  it  is  that  of  garden  design 
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with  our  present  materials.  If  that  art  is  to  be  mastered,  the  work 
of  a  life  must  be  given  to  it — more  than  that,  a  life's  devotion,  and  no 
less  is  the  sacriflce  his  own  art  requires  of  the  architect 

No  one  "  stylt "  right. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  style  fitted  for 
every  situation  ;  only  one  who  knows  and  studies  the  ground  well  will 
ever  make  the  best  of  a  garden,  and  any  "  style  "  may  be  right  where 
the  site  fits  it  I  never  see  a  house  the  ground  around  which  doesi 
not  invite  plans  for  itself  only.  A  garden  on  the  slopes  about  Naples 
is  impossible  without  much  stonework  to  support  the  earth,  while  about 
London  or  Paris  there  is  usually  no  such  need.  But  these  considera- 
tions never  enter  into  the  minds  of  men  who  plant  an  Italian  garden 
in  one  of  our  river  valleys,  where  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  open 
lawn  is  often  the  best  thing  before  the  house,  as  at  Bristol  House, 
Roehampton  ;  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  and  in  many  gardens 
in  the  Thames  valley.  And  there  are  right  and  wrong  ways  where 
we  cannot  have  a  lawn  garden : — Haddon,  simple,  right,  and  charming 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Chatsworth  on  the  other ;  Knole  and  Ightham 
and  Rockingham  without  a  yard  of  stonework  not  absolutely  needed 
for  the  house  and  its  approaches,  and  others  with  a  fortune  spent  in 
vast  display  of  costly  stonework,  only  effective  in  robbing  the  fore- 
ground of  a  fine  landscape  of  all  repose. 

The  idea  that  the  old  style  of  building  in  England  was  always  1 
accompanied  by  elaborate  terrace  gardening  is  proved  to  be  erroneous 
by  many  beautiful  old  houses.  The  Elizabethan  house  had  often  an 
ample  lawn  in  front  or  plenty  of  grass  near,  and  such  houses  are 
quite  as  delightful  in  effect  as  the  old  houses  and  castles  where 
terracing  was  necessary  and  right,  owing  to  the  ground,  such  as 
Berkeley,  Powis,  and  Rockingham.  The  mosaic  in  flower-planting  is 
a  modem  idea,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  old  gardens,  which,  how- 
ever planned,  had  their  flowers  planted  in  simple  ways. 

The  idea  that  trees  must  be  clipped  to  make  them  "  harmonise  " 
with  architecture  is  a  mere  survival.  In  the  old  days  of  garden 
design,  when  in  any  northern  country  there  were  few  trees  in 
graidens,  these  trees  were  slashed  into  any  shape  that  met  the  de- 
signer's view.  But  now  that  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  are 
coming  to  us  from  many  countries,  the  aim  of  true  gardening  is,  so  far 
from  mutilating  them,  to  develop  their  natural  forms.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  beautiful  places  in  England,  from  Knole  to  Haddon, 
and  from  the  fine  west-country  houses  to  the  old  border  castles,  there 
are  many  of  the  fairest  gardens  where  the  trees  are  never  touched 
with  shears.  Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford,  built  in  1521,15  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  old  houses  in  the  home  counties,  and  its  architecture 
is  none   the  less  delightful  because  the  trees  near  show  their  true 
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natural  forms.     It  is  also  an  example  of  a  fine  old  house  around 
which  there  is  no  terraced  gardening. 

It  would  be  as  hopeless  to  design  a  building  without  knowing 
anything  of  its  uses  or  inhabitants  as  to  design  a  garden  without  full 
knowledge  of  its  nobler  ornaments — trees  and  the  many  things  that 
go  to  make  our  garden  flora  vary  so  much  in  form,  habits,  and  hardi- 
ness according  to  soils,  situations,  and  districts.  Errors  of  the  most 
serious  kind  arise  from  dealing  with  such  things  without  knowledge, 
and  any  attempt  to  keep  the  gardener  out  of  the  garden  must  fail,  as 
it  did  in  our  own  day  in  the  case  of  the  broken  brick  and  stone  flower 
beds  at  South  Kensington.  Except  for  what  is  mostly  a  very  small 
area  near  the-house,  the  architect  and  garden-designer  deal  with 
distinct  subjects  and  wholly  distinct  materials.  They  should  work 
in  harmony,  but  not  seek  to  do  that  for  which  their  training  and 
knowledge  have  not  fitted  them. 

On  ike  Fl(raier-Garden  as  a  Show-Ground  for  Builder^  Sculpture  and  other 
Debased  Forms  of  the  Plastic  "Art."—"  In  the  last  century  there  was  a  manu- 
factory of  garden  images  in  Piccadilly ;  in  fact,  there  were  four.  Mr.  John  Cheecc, 
the  owner,  did  a  splendid  trade  in  cast  lead  figures — gods  and  goddesses,  nymphs 
and  shepherds,  Pan  with  his  pipes,  Acteeon  with  his  hounds,  mowers,  shepherd- 
esses, and  Father  Time  with  his  scythe  ;  these  sweet  suggestive  figures  Still  linger 
larely  in  old-world  gardens,  almost  living  by  associations  of  the  many  that  have 
loi-ed  them,"— R,  Blomfield  (Art  and  Life,  p.  205). 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  there  are  men  who  think  of  the 
^rden,  not  as  a  living  picture  of  beautiful  natural  forms,  but  as  a 
place  to  show  ofT  one  of  the  most  worthless  phases  of  human  art.  In 
a  northern  country  like  ours  a  statue  of  any  high  merit  as  a  work  of 
art  deserves  to  be  protected  by  a  building  of  some  kind.  The  effect 
of  frost  and  rain  in  our  climate  on  statuary  out-of-doors  is  very  destruc- 
tive, and  the  face  of  a  statue  of  some  merit  put  up  only  a  few  years 
ago  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange  is  now  rotted  away.  The  scattering 
of  numerous  statues  of  a  low  order  of  merit,  or  of  no  merit  at  all, 
which  we  see  in  some  Italian  gardens,  often  gives  a  bad  effect,  and  the 
dotting  of  statues  about  both  the  public  gardens  of  Paris  and  London 
is  destructive  of  all  repose.  If  a  place  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
sculpture,  well  and  good  ;  but  let  us  not  in  that  case  call  it  a  garden. 
In  Britain  statues  are  often  of  plaster  material,  and  those  who  use  a 
garden  as  a  place  to  dot  about  such  "works  of  art"  do  not  think  of 
;  the  garden  as  the  best  of  places  to  show  the  work  of  Nature,  and  as 
mac  in  which  we  should  see  many  fine  natural  forms. 

The  earliest  recollection  I  have  of  any  large  garden  or  country  seat 

one  strewn  with  the  remains  of  statues,  but  as  my  evidence  as  to 

ct  and  endurance  might  not  be  thought  impartial,  we  may  call  as 
iwitness  Victor  Cherbuliez,  of  the  French  Academy. 

It  was  one  of  those  classical  gardens  the  planners  of  which  prided  themselves 

as  being  able  to  give  Nature  lessons  in  good  behaviour,  to  teach  her  geometry 
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and  the  tine  art  of  irreproachable  lines  ;  but  Nature  is  for  geometers  a  reluctant 
pupil,  and  if  she  submits  to  their  tyranny  she  does  it  with, an  ill  grace,  and  will 
take  her  revenge.  .  .  .  ,  .  The  large  basin  no  longer  held  any  water,  and  the 
dolphins  which  in  days  gone  by  spouted  it  from  their  throats  looked  as  if  they 
asked  each  other  to  what  purpose  they  were  in  this  world.  But  the  statues  had 
suffered  most ;  moss  and  a  green  damp  had  invaded  them,  as  if  some  kind  of 
plague  or  leprosy  had  covered  them  with  sores,  and  pitiless  Time  had  inAicted  on 
them  mutilations  aod  insults.  One  had  lost  an  arm,  another  a  leg  ;  almost  all  had 
lost  their  noses.  There  was  in  the  basin  a  Neptune  whose  face  was  sadly  damaged 
and  who  had  nothing  lefl  but  his  beard  and  half  his  trident,  and  further  on  a 
Jupiter  withbut  a  head,  the  rain  water  standing  in  his  hollowed  neck." 

As  to  the  artistic  value  of  much  of  our  sculpture,  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  in  1896,  said — 

"  If  those  restless  spirits  that  possessed  the  Gadarene  swine  were  to  enter 
into  the  statues  of  Edinburgh,  and  if  the  whole  stony  and  brazen  troop  were  to 
hurry  and  hustle  and  huddle  headlong  down  the  steepest  place  near  Edinburgh 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  art  would  have  sustained  no  serious 
loss." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gasette,  commenting  on  this  speech,  wishes  for  a 
like  rush  to  the  Thames  on  the  part  of  our  "  London  monstrosities," 
and  yet  this  is  the  sort  of  rubbish  that  some  wish  us  to  expose  in  the 
garden,  where  there  is  rarely  the  means  to  be  found  to  do  even  as 
good  work  as  we  see  in  cities.  If  the  politician  and  the  journalist  ask  to 
be  delivered  from  the  statues  with  which  the  squares  and  streets  of  our 
cities  are  adorned,  our  duty  as  lovers  of  Nature  in  the  garden  is  clear. 

In  its  higher  expression  nothing  is  more  precious  in  art  than  sculp- 
ture ;  in  its  lower  and  debased  forms  it  is  less  valuable  than  almost  any 
form  of  art.  The  lovely  Greek  sculpture  in  the  Vatican,  Louvre,  or 
British  Museum  is  the  work  of  great  artists,  and  those  who  study  it 
will  not  be  led  astray  by  either  Piccadilly  goddesses  in  lead  or  New 
Road  nymphs  in  plaster.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  results  of  sculpture 
in  the  architect's  own  work  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  public  build- 
ings in  London  where  it  is  used,  mostly  to  spoil  any  architectural 
grace  such  buildings  should  possess,  as  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  the  Home  Office  build- 
ings, and  then  we  may  better  judge  how  far  we  may  go  in  our  gardens 
with  such  art 

Real  artists  in  sculpture  are  not  concerned  with  garden  design,  and 
sculpture  is  not  the  business  of  the  builder  or  landscape  gardener.  A 
statue  or  two  of  any  artistic  value  may  be  placed  in  a  garden  with 
good  effect,  never,  however,  forgetting  that  a  garden  is  a  place  for 
beautiful  life,  not  death.  It  is  not  that  we  despise  other  arts  than 
our  own,  they  may  charm  and  even  help  us,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
landscape  painting  by  a  man  of  genius  or  even  serious  student  of 
the  actual  beauty  of  things.  Even  a  drawing  of  a  tree  or  flower 
may  be  a  lesson  in  form  and  beauty ;  but  all  debased  "  art "  is  as 
harmful  in  the  garden  as  it  is  anywhere  else.         I^tOc^qIc 
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COURT  ;  RHIANVA  ;  SHEEN  COTTAGE ;  DRUMMOND  CASTLE  ; 
PENSHURST  ;  COMFTON  WINYATES  ;  KETTON  COTTAGE  ;  FOWIS  ; 
COTEHELE;  EDGE  HALL;  SHRUBLAND;  CHILLINGHAM  ; 
BULWICK;  OFFINGTON  ;  WILTON  ;  STONELANDS,  AND  OTHERS. 

These  gardens  should  help  us  to  get  the  most  precious  lesson  as 
to  design — that  the  best-laid-out  garden  is  that  which  is  best 
fitted  for  its  situation,  soil  and  climate,  and  without  much  considera- 
tion as  to  any  "  style."  Once  we  make  a  rule  and  say,  this  is  the  best 
and  only  way,  it  is  not  only  the  good  architect,  and  that  still  rarer 
being,  the  good  landscape  gardener,  who  will  carry  it  out,  but  any- 
body who  has  any  influence  in  building  or  gardening  will  do  the  same 
thing  in  all  sorts  of  positions  with  any  kind  of  material,  including  the 
"  young  man  in  the  office "  and  other  persons  who  have  never  even 
given  the  slightest  thought  to  any  kind  of  artistic  planting,  let  alone 
any  serious  study  of  garden  design.  Of  the  expression  of- this 
inartistic  rulir^  we  see  painful  evidence  everywhere  in  the  terraces 
like  railway  banks  out  of  place  and  rampant  through  the  land.  On 
these  stereotyped  ideas  is  based  another  leading  to  greater  evil, 
which  is  that,  once  you  have  got  your  patterned  plateau,  you  cannot 
have  your  flowers  in  artistic  or  picturesque  ways  on  it,  and  so  the  poor 
gardener  has  to  go  on  trying  to  adapt  ugly  patterns  in  flowers  to  the 
ugly  plan  that  is  given  him.  The  second  idea  is  false  too,  as  flowers 
may  be  arranged  in  right  and  natural  ways  in  any  garden,  but  that 
fact  has  not  killed  the  common  error  that  we  cannot  throw  formality 
overboard  in  arranging  flowers. 

The  really  artistic  way  is  to  have  no  preconceived  idea  of  any 
style,  but  in  all  cases  to  be  led  by  the  ground  itself  and  by  the  many 
things  upon  it.    Why  should' we  in  the  plains  or  gentle  meadowjs.of 
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England  not  give  effect  to  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  landscape,  and 
make  our  gardens  harmonise  with  them  ?  The  right  way  is,  to  carry 
no  style  in  one's  head  or  pocket,  and  then,  before  saying  much,  go 
over  the  ground  and  see  it  from  every  point  of  view,  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  best  that  the  site,  soil,  and  surroundings  will  give.  If  the 
idea  of  the  bastard  Italian  garden  were  the  truest  that  could  be 
expressed  by  man,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  monotony  and  to  stereo- 
typing of  the  garden,  and  it  is  only  by  respecting  the  site  itself  and 
letting  the  plan  grow  out  of  it  that  we  can  get  gardens  free  from 
monotony,  and  suggestive  also,  as  they  should  often  be,  of  the  country 
in  which  they  occur.  If  all  our  efforts  only  go  to  stereotyping  the 
home  landscape,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  for  a  change  from  the 
Midlands  into  Devon.  Why  should  we  not  in  these  islands  of  ours, 
where  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  landscape  and  character- 
istics of  soil  and  climate,  have  gardens  in  harmony,  as  it  were,  with 
their  surroundings?  Also  the  taste  of  the  owner  ought  to  count 
Why  should  he  be  bound  to  the  conventional  style?  As  no  one  is  so 
likely  to  know  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  capabilities 
of  a  district  as  one  who  has  lived  amidst  them,  if  we  come  to 
the  aid  of  such  an  owner  with  an  open  mind  as  to  style,  we  shall  be 
much  better  able  to  give  effect  to  his  views  in  the  shape  of  artistic 
and  distinct  results. 

Everywhere  the  ugliest  things  are  seen,  especially  in  the  larger 
places,  but  here  and  there  one  sees  gardens  that  are  beautiful,  and 
nothing  will  help  us  so  well  to  a  clear  view  of  what  is  best  in  the 
flower-garden  as  the  consideration  of  such  places,  but  we  may  first  say 
something  of  the  new  and  wrong  way  of  having  no  flowers  near  the 
house. 

Those  who  notice  the  ground  round  country  seats  find  now  and 
then  a  house  without  any  flower  garden,  and  with  the  turf  running 
hard  into  the  walls — the  site  of  a  flower  garden  without  flowers.  This 
unhappy  omission  we  may  suppose  to  result  from  the  ugliness  in 
summer,  and  nakedness  in  winter,  of  the  common  way  of  planting  a 
flower  garden. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  only  alternatives  to  such  ' 
nakedness  are  coarse  perennials  and  annuals,  that  flower  a  short  j 
time  and  are  weedy  the  rest  of  their  days,  or  the  ordinary  summer-  j 
planting.  Many  delightful  things  may  be  grown  near  a  house  \  i 
fragrant  plants,  too,  plants  beautiful  not  only  in  summer  but  in  1 
colour  even  in  winter.  The  ceaseless  dicing  about  of  the  beds! 
also  may  prejudice  people  against  flowers  in  the  garden,  as  the! 
bedding  plants  set  out  in  June  were  taken  away  in  autumn  anda 
replaced  by  spring-flowering  things.  These  had  a  short  period  ofl 
bloom  in  spring,  and  were,  in  their  turn,  pulled  up,  leaving  bare  beds 
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until  the  summer  flowers  were  planted,  sometimes  very  late  ;  so  that 
in  June,  when  we  ought  to  have  flowers  or,  at  least,  pleasant  colour 
wholly  over  the  ground,  there  was  nothing  but  grave-like  earth,  but  the 
spring  flowers  round  a  country  house  should  be  grown  in  a  diflerent 
way.  They  may  be  naturalised  in  multitudes,  grown  in  borders,  in 
special  little  gardens  for  bulbs,  and  in  various  other  ways,  without  in 
the  least  disturbing  the  beds  near  the  house,  which  should  for  the 
most  part  be  planted  permanently,  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
beauty  may  be  had  throughout  the  fine  months,  without  disfiguring 
the  beds  during  those  months. 

Butthepermanent  flowers  should  be  hardy,  and  of  the  highest  order 
of  beauty,  and  such  as  require  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months  for 
development ;  though  here  and  there  blanks  might  be  filled  with 
good,  tender  plants,  like  Heliotrope,  Many  of  the  hardy  flowers, 
too,  should  be  fragrant — Tea  Roses,  Carnations,  and  tufted  Pansies  ; 
all  those,  grown  in  lai^e  groups,  give  off  a  grateful  odour  round  a 
house.  What  is  the  soil  in  these  gardens  for  ?  Why  do  people  make 
them  ?  Surely  it  is  not  to  have  them  laid  down  to  grass  in  a 
country  like  ours  where  grass  in  park,  meadow,  lawn,  and  playground 
is  seen  on  all  sides?  The  objection  to  the  bare  surface  of  beds 
in  such  gardens  is  a  just  one;  but  it  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
permanent  planting ;  and  if  the  ground  in  the  early  state  of  the 
bed  or  from  any  other  cause  is  bare  below  the  flowers,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  surface  the  beds  with  small  rock  and  other  plants  of  good 
colour  nearly  all  the  year. 

English  Cottage  Gardens  are  never  bare  and  seldom  ugly. 
Those  who  look  at  sea  or  sky  or  wood  see  beauty  that  no  art  can 
show  ;  but  among  the  things  made  by  man  nothing  is  prettier  than 
an  English  cottage  garden,  and  they  often  teach  lessons  that  "  great " 
gardeners  should  learn,  and  are  pretty  from  Snowdrop  time  till  the 
Fuchsia  bushes  bloom  nearly  into  winter.  We  do  not  see  the  same 
thing  in  other  lands.  The  bare  cottages  of  Belgium  and  North  France 
are  shocking  in  their  ugliness  ;  even  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  we  do 
not  see  the  same  charming  little  gardens,  nor  are  they  so  good  in 
some  parts  of  England  ;  as  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  the  southern 
counties.  I  often  pass  a  small  cottage  garden  in  the  Weald  of 
Sussex  never  without  a  flower  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  It  is 
only  a  square  patch,  but  the  beauty  of  it  is  far  more  delightful 
than  that  of  the  large  gardens  near,  and  it  is  often  pretty  when  they 
are  bare. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  cottage  garden's  charms  ?  Cottage 
gardeners  are  good  to  their  plots,  and  in  the  course  of  years  they 
make  them  fertile,  and_the shelter  of  the  little  house  and  hedge 
favours  the  flowers.    But  there  is  something  more    and  it  is  the 
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absence  of  any  pretentious  "  plan  "  which  lets  the  flowers  tell  their 
story  to  the  heart.  The  walks  are  only  what  are  needed,  and  so  we 
see  only  the  earth  and  its  blossoms. 

A  Cottage  Garden  in  Kent. — Driving  on  one  of  the  sunny 
days  of  autumn  through  the  Weald  of  Kent  from  Charing  to 
Ashford — a  country  strewn  with  pretty  houses  and  gardens — an  old 
house  set  in  flowers  was  seen  to  the  left  just  after  passing  the  pretty 
village  of  Charing  and  the  big  woods  above  it.     We  turned   from  the 


main  road,  and,  looking  over  the  low  garden  wall,  were  asked  in  to 
see  the  pretty  old  house,  oak -panelled,  and  to  stroll  about  the  small 
garden,  little  more  than  a  cottage  garden  in  its  simplicity  of  planting. 
No  pretentious  plan  to  consider,  only  the  yellow  Sunflowers  of  the 
season  massed  in  their  own  way  and  running  about  inside  the  little 
wall,  and  by  their  profusion  giving  an  unity  as  well  as  richness  of 
colour.  One  lesson  of  these  little  gardens,  that  are  so  pretty,  is 
that  one  can  get  good  effects  from  simple  materials,  and  the  absence 
of  complexity  and  pretence  of  "design  "aids  these  pictures  very  much. 
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Many  things  are  not  needed  for  good  effect,  and  very  often  we  see 
gardens  rich  in  plants,  but  not  artistic  because  too  much  cut  up  into    \ 
dots.     There  is  no  reason  why  gardens  should  not  be  rich  in  plants    , 
and  pictures  too,  but  such  are  rare.     A  precious  thing  in  a  garden  is    \ 
a  beautiful  house,  and  this,  with  its  pretty,  brown-tiled  roof  and  oak- 
timbered  walls,  is  an  example  of  many  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  which 
have  braved  several   hundred  winters  and  are  so  beautiful  in  colour. 


If  these  cottage  gardens  are  beautiful  from  such  simple  materials,  how 
much  more  might  we  get  by  good  hardy  flower  gardening  round 
old  country  houses  with  lovely  backgrounds  and  old  walks.  The 
Somersetshire  cottage  garden  is  in  a  milder  climate  than  this,  and 
in  Somerset  things  seem  to  do  so  well,  and  in  all  that  delightful 
west-country.  In  Kent  we  must  trust  to  the  hardy  things  of  which 
there  are  so  many  that  no  cottage  garden  can  contain  half  of  them; 
but  in  Somersetshire  we  may  have  many  things  which  seldom  thrive 
on  the  eastern  side — Myrtle,  Bay,  and  Passion-flower,  tall  Fuchsias 
and  even  things  in  the  open  air  in  winter  which  in  many  other 
districts  we  have  to  put  in  the  greenhouse. 
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Mount  Usher,  a  Wicklow  Garden, — A  quaint  creeper-laden 
mill-house  at  Ashford,  with  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  partly 
wooded,  through  which  the  silvery  Vartry  River  flows,  gentle  as  it 
falls  over  its  little  rocky  weirs  in  summer,  but  swollen  and  turbid 
after  wintry  storms.  The  place  is  really  an  island  at  the  bottom 
of  a  valley ;  the  hilly  country  around  is  beautifully  diversified,  and 
is  graced  by  the  finest  of  native  timber  trees.  The  garden  is  quite 
unlike  any  other  garden  I  have  seen,  and  to  see  it  in  the  time  of 
Lilies,  Roses,  Pseonies,  Poppies,  and  Delphiniums  is  to  see  much 
lovely  colour  amongst  the  rich  greenery  of  the  rising  woodlands.  In 
autumn  the  colour  is  less  brilliant,  but  equally  satisfying  as  the  eye 
wanders  from  the  Torch  Lilies  and  Gladioli  to  the  blue  Agapanthus, 
and  thence  to  the  Pine  and  Fir-clad  hills. 

An  old  Ivy-covered  wall  makes  a  good  background  for  the 
brilliant  Tropseolum  speciosum,  which  everywhere  runs  wild  about 
the  place,  throwing  its  soft  green  wreaths  over  twig  and  branch,  their 
tips  scarlet  with  blossoms,  or  heavily  laden  with  turquoise-blue  berries. 
Here  also  the  soft  rosy  Hydrangeas  bloom,  and  may  be  seen 
the  big  scarlet  hips  on  the  great  Apple  Rose  of  Parkinson  (Rosa 
pomifera),  with  its  lai^  glaucous  leaves  scented  like  those  of  the 
Sweet  Bner.  Mount  Usher  is  a  charming  example  of  the  gardens 
that  might  be  made  in  river  valleys,  especially  those  among  the 
mountains  and  hills.  In  such  places  there  is  often  delightful  shelter 
from  violent  winds,  while  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  around  offers  a  charming  prospect  from  the  gardens.  There  is  a 
<li3tinct  charm  about  many  Irish  gardens,  and  the  country  also  is 
excellent,  at  least  in  the  shore  districts,  for  the  growth  of  many 
plants  that  soon  perish  out  of  doors  in  most  parts  of  England. 

GreenlandS  is  an  example  of  a  garden  in  which  the  river  front 
of  the  house  is  a  simple  sloping  lawn.  Originally  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Mamock  for  Mr.  Majoribanks,  it  has  long  been  a  garden  showing 
good  work.  There  are  no  terrace  gardens,  and  one  passes  easily  from 
the  house  to  a  pleasant  lawn  and  the  well-planted  grounds  around, 
studded  with  many  fine  trees,  among  which  are  beautiful  groups  of 
Cedars.  A  flower  garden  in  front  of  the  house  is  here  avoided  ;  but 
at  a  little  distance  there  are  various  flower  gardens  within  easy 
reach,  and  this  plan  keeps  the  lawn  immediately  in  front  of  the  house 
unbroken,  instead  of,  what  it  too  often  is,  patched  with  brown  earth  or, 
not  always  happy,  masses  of  flowers.  It  would  not  be  the  best  plan 
to  follow  in  every  case  ;  the  more  variety  the  greater  the  charm, 
and  there  are  ways  of  delightful  flower-gardening  in  which  no  bare 
earth  can  be  seen,  while  there  are  many  cases  where  the  sunny  and 
secluded  sides  of  the  house  afford  the  best  of  sites  for  the  flower 
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Pendell  Court. — It  will  be  seen  here  that  even  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  flower  garden,  in  part,  against  the  house, 
it  is  by  no  means  always  necessary  that  the  ground  should  be 
made  "  architectural."  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  a  beautiful  old 
house,  with  no  impedimenta  to  keep  one  away  from  the  door. 
There  are  three  good  views  of  it :  first,  that  of  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house,  which  was  a  flowery  meadow  yet  uncut,  with  no  beds 
or  other  obstructions  to  the  view  of  the  house,  and  with  a  fine 
group  of  trees  on  either  hand.  It  was  a  poem  in  building  and  in 
lawn.  Quite  on  the  other  side  a  border  of  flowers  and  a  wall  of 
climbers  ran  from  the  house.  Looking  along  this  border  to  the 
house,  a  shower  of  white  climbing  Roses  was  seen  falling  from 
the  wall,  and  a  quaint  gable  and  a  few  windows  and  glistening 
rich  Ivy  behind  formed  a  lovely  picture.  Another  view  of  the 
house  from  across  the  water,  showing  its  west  end,  is  also  very 
beautiful.  There  is  a  Wild  Rose  bush  on  the  right  and  a  tuft 
of  Flag  leaves  on  the  left ;  before  you,  the  water  and  its  lilies ;  then 
a  smooth,  gently  rising  lawn  creeping  up  to  the  windows,  which  on 
this  side  are  all  wreathed  with  white  climbing  Roses,  All  these 
views  of  the  same  house,  although  distinct,  show  no  frivolous  patterns, 
fountains,  statues,  and  such  objects,  which  often  destroy  all  repose. 
The  view  from  the  house  to  the  left  is  also  free  and  charming — a 
wide  meadow  climbing  up  the  hill  through  groups  of  trees,  and  in 
the  woody  part  reminding  one  a  little  of  Alpine  pastures. 

Rhianva. — We  have  not  only  to  deal  with  ugly  gardens,  made 
in  the  wrong  places,  but  with  a  false  idea  that  all  the  flowers 
must  be  set  out  as  smooth  and  as  "  hard "  as  tin  plate,  and 
that  terraced  gardens  are  not  suited  for  our  beautiful  hardy  flowers. 
But  one  may  here  and  there  see  a  better  way,  and  at  Rhianva,  the 
free  growth  of  evergreens  and  climbers,  and  the  delightful  inter- 
lacements of  hardy  flowers,  ferns,  and  creepers,  make  the  garden 
beautiful.  Again,  I  remember,  the  garden  at  Ockham  Park  in 
Dr.  Lushington's  time  was  formal  and  yet  beautiful,  through  the 
freedom  of  the  vegetation.  So  again  in  Italy,  the  stiffness  of 
the  stone  is  soon  softened  by  the  graceful  forms  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  trailers  as  at  Verona  and  in  many  Italian  gardens. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  site  of  Rhianva,  on  the  banks  of  the  Menai 
Straits,  was  a  steep  field,  with  the  large  gray  rocks  so  characteristic 
of  Anglesey,  and  was  crossed  by  a  small  stream  which  lost  itself  in 
marshy  ground  by  the  shore,  where  stood  a  couple  of  old  Apple  and 
Thom  trees  and  a .  little  white-washed  cottage.  The  extreme 
steepness  of  the  rocky  ground  made  the  site  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  a  number  of  supporting  walls  were  built  to  form  terraces  ; 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  protecting  sea-wall,  the  flowers  were  carried 
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down    to  the    very    edge  of  the    water.      Facing    a    little   to    the 
south-east,    the    garden    was   protected    from    the    violence   of  the 


westerly  gales,  while  the  more  tender  plants  were  sheltered   from  the 
east  winds  of  spring  by  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees.     The  climate  is 
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mild  in  winter,  and  the  garden  being  on  a  southern  slope  the  trees 
and  shrubs  grew  with  great  rapidity  ;  so  that  hedges  of  red  Fuchsias 
and  of  blue  and  pink  Hydrangeas  soon  hid  the  stone  walls.  Myrtles 
and  Camellias,  and  some  Acacias,  were  found  to  thrive  out  of 
doors ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  only  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the 
shrut^  from  injuring  each  other,  through  their  rapid  growth.  In 
summer  the  luxuriant  abundance  of  the  Roses,  climbing  from  bush 
to  bush,  the  Cypresses,  the  Tamarisk  and  the  Vines ;  and  the  sea, 
and  the  purple  mountains  in  the  background,  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  the  Lake  of  Como  than  to  Anglesey.  All  the  borders  are  mossed 
over  with  small  green  plants ;  large,  hardy  exotic  Ferns  are  spread 
into  groups ;  and  a  lacework  of  Ivy,  Vine,  and  creepers  is  seen  in 
many  parts.  A  mixed  order  of  planting  is  pursued,  but  in  many 
cases  the  shrubs  and  plants  are  allowed  to  spread  as  they  will,  and 
the  climbers  take  picturesque  shapes.  Rhianva  is  an  example  of  the 
error  of  the  notion  that  a  terraced  garden  should  only  be  arranged 
as  a  "  bedded-out "  garden.  We  have  here  a  terraced  garden  in  a 
position  that  called  for  it,  namely,  a  rocky  slope,  in  which  the  only 
way  of  making  a  garden  was  by  terracing  the  ground,  but  it  is  a 
garden  that  shelters  every  treasure  of  our  garden  flora,  from  the 
Cyclamen  to  the  Tea  Rose. 

It  has  been  said  that,  however  valuable  the  more  beautiful  hardy 
flowers,  their  place  is  not  the  parterre,  but  some  out-of-the-way  spot 
Not  only  may  any  terrace  garden  be  embellished  with  hardy  flowers, 
but  it  is  the  best  place  for  them.  The  odd  notion  that  our  fairest 
flowers  must  not  show  themselves  in  the  flower  garden  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  there  never  was  anything  in  the  flower  garden 
before  bedding-out  was  invented.  Is  it  well  to  devote  the  flower  beds 
to  one  type  of  vegetation  only,  whether  it  be  hardy  or  tender?  We 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  forming  flat  surfaces  of  colour  in 
flower  beds  that  few  think  of  better  ways  of  filling  them.  In  Nature 
vegetation  in  its  most  beautiful  aspects  is  rarely  a  thing  of  one  effect, 
but  rather  a  union  or  mingling  of  difi'erent  types  of  life  often  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  bloom.  So  it  might  often  be  in  the  garden. 
The  most  beautiful  effects  must  be  obtained  by  combining  different 
forms  so  as  to  aid  each  other,  and  give  us  a  succession  of  pictures. 
If  any  place  asks  for  permanent  planting  it  is  the  precious  spot 
of  ground  near  the  house ;  for  no  one  can  wish  to  see  lai^e,  grave- 
like masses  of  soil  frequently  dug  near  the  windows.  It  is  easy  to 
form  beds  that  would  look  well  in  all  seasons  by  the  use  of  choice 
shrubs  of  many  kinds — Rhododendron,  Azalea,  Dwarf  Cypress,  Heath, 
Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Weigela,  Hydrangea,  Skimmia,  Rock  Rose, 
Tamarix,  Daphne,  Yucca,  Tree  Peony.  Why  should  we  not  use 
beautiful  Andromedas  or  Kalmias  or  flne  evergreen  Barberries  in  the 
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flower  garden  in    the  same  way   as  Camellias  or   Acacias  or    Tree 
Ferns  in  the  winter  garden  to  break  and  vary  the  surface  ? 


The  shrubs  should  be  arranged  m  an  open  waj-  the  opposite  to  the 
owding  of  American  shrubs  common   m  our  beds.     In    these  all 
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individual  character  and  form  are  crushed  away  in  the  crowd  ;  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  shrub  that  has  not  a  charm  of  form  it  will 
show  if  allowed  room.  One  good  plan  is  to  allow  no  crowding,  and  to 
place  the  finest  kardy  flowers  in  groups  between  the  free  untorturid 
shrubs.  Thoroughly  prepare  the  beds ;  put  in  the  choicest  shrubs, 
which,  without  being  high  enough  to  obscure  the  view,  adorn  the 
earth  all  the  winter  as  well  as  all  the  summer,  and  give  us  a  broken 
surface  as  well  as  a  beautiful  one,  and,  far  from  leading  to  monotony, 
this  would  lead  to  an  infinite  and  varied  succession  of  beauty. 

We  should  not  then  have  any  set  pattern  to  weary  the  eye, 
but  quiet  grace  and  verdure,  and  little  pictures,  month  by  month. 
The  beds,  filled  with  shrubs  and  garlanded  with  evergreens  and 
creepers,  would  everywhere  afford  nooks  and  spaces  among  the 
shrubs  where  we  could  grow  some  of  the  many  fine  hardy  Lilies 
with  the  Gladioli,  Phlox,  Iris,  tall  Anemone,  Peony,  and  Delphinium. 
The  choice  shrubs  suited  for  such  beds  are  not  gross  feeders,  like 
trees,  but  on  the  other  hand  encourage  the  finer  hardy  bulbs  and 
flowers.  They  also  relieve  the  plants  by  their  bloom  or  foliage,  and 
when  a  Lily  or  Cardinal  Flower  fades  after  blooming  it  is  not  noticed 
as  it  might  be  in  a  stiff  border.  In  this  way  we  should  not  need  the 
wretched  and  costly  plan  of  growing  a  number  of  low  evergreens  in 
pots,  to  "  decorate  "  the  flower  garden  in  winter. 

To  get  artistic  effects  in  such  a  flower  garden  we  must  not  by  any 
means  adopt  the  usual  close  pattern  beds,  because  no  good  effect 
can  be  got  from  beds  crowded  on  each  other  like  tarts  on  a  tray. 
Repose  and  verdure  are  essential.  Before  making  the  change  from 
the  dwarf  plants  only,  be  they  hardy  or  tender,  it  would  be  well  to 
see  that  there  is  ample  repose  or  room  for  the  full  expression  of  the 
beaut)'  of  each  bed  or  group,  and  no  complication  or  crowding,  no 
complex  or  angular  beds.  The  contents  of  the  beds  ana  not  their  out- 
lines are  what  we  should  see.  By  this  way  of  planting  with  beautiful 
flowering  summer  or  evei^reen  shrubs,  with  abundant  space  for 
flowers  to  grow  between,  we  might  see  beauty  in  our  terrace  garden 
beds  on  the  dullest  day  in  winter.  Between  the  low  bushes  we  could 
have  evergreen  carpets  of  Alpine  plants  and  tiny  hill  shrubs,  and 
through  these  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  flowering  bulbs  could 
bloom,  untarnished  by  the  soil  splashing  of  the  ordinary  border. 
Shelter,  as  well  as  the  best  culture,  could  be  thus  secured  for  many  a 
fair  flower,  which,  once  well  planted,  would  there  come  up  year  after 
^•ear.  Among  the  flowering  shrubs  we  have  many  lovely  wild  and 
garden  Roses  to  help  us  with  our  plans. 

Sheen  Cottage. — The  late  Sir  Richard  Owen's  garden  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  simple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
Many  a  visitor  to  Richmond  Park  enjoys  the  view  of  his  cottage, 
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as  it  nestles  on  the  margin  of  the  sweep  of  ground  near  the  Sheen 
gate,  but  it  is   from  the  other  or  the  garden  side  that  the  picture 


is  best.     A  lawn,  quite  unbroken,  stretches  from  near  the  windows  to 
the  boundary,  and  is  fringed  with  numerous  hardy  trees.     Here  and 
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there  are  masses  of  flowering  shrubs  and  an  odd  bed  of  Lilies,  while 
numerous  hardy  flowers  are  seen  among  the  Roses  and  Rhododen- 
drons. There  is  in  the  main  part  of  the  garden  only  one  walk,  which 
takes  one  round  the  whole,  and  does  not  show,  as  it  glides  behind 
the  outside  of  the  groups  which  fringe  the  little  open  lawn. 
Instead  of  coming  quite  close  to  the  house  it  is  cut  olT  from  it 
by  a  deep  border  of  evergreen  shrubs,  intermingled  with  Lilies  and 
hardy  plants,  and  their  flowers  look  into  the  windows.  Instead  of 
looking  out  of  the  window,  as  usual,  on  a  bare  gravel  walk,  the  eye  is 
cai^ht  by  Rhododendrons  or  Spineas,  with  here  and  there  a  Lily,  a 
Foxglove,  or  a  tall  Evening  Primrose,  From  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  the  effect  of  the  border  is  quite  charming,  and  the  creeper- 
covered  cottage  seems  to  spring  out  of  a  bank  of  flowers.  The 
placing  of  a  wide  border  with  Evergreens  against  the  house  is  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  laying  out  little  gardens. 
Another  agreeable  feature  of  this  garden  is  the  grass  walks,  which 
ramble  through  a  thick  and  shady  plantation.  Even  in  our  coolest 
summers  there  is  many  a  day  on  which  such  shady  walks,  carpeted 
with  grass,  are  the  most  enjoyable  retreats  one  can  find.  And  their 
margins  form  capital  situations  for  naturalising  many  beautiful  hardy 
plants — Daffodils,  hardy  Ferns,  Scillas,  the  tall  Harebells,  Snowdrops, 
and  Snowflakes. 

Cawdor  Castle, — The  view  of  Cawdor  shows  the  good  of  having 
some  form  and  variety  of  shape  in  a  garden,  be  the  garden  laige  or 
small.  The  trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  give  the  light  and  shade  and 
variety  of  form  which  is  so  often  absent  from  our  gardens.  The  hard 
effect  which  the  ordinary  garden  shows  results  from  the  want  of  all 
mystery  or  variety  of  surface  or  form.  In  the  case  of  Cawdor  the 
beds  are  simple,  so  that  we  are  less  concerned  with  pattern  or  plan 
than  with  the  flowers.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  a  model  to 
be  followed  everywhere,  but  such  freedom  and  variety  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  in  gardens.  After  all  considerations  of  plan  have  been  settled, 
we  ought  to  abolish  the  too  common  practice  of  excluding  all  things 
of  a  bushy,  upright  nature  from  our  flower  gardens. 

DrummoND  Castle. — A  house  on  a  rock,  graced  with  many 
Ferns  and  Ivy,  and  wild  flowers  natural  to  the  spot  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  more  graceful  example  of  "  natural "  rock  gardening. 
It  is  only,  however,  on  going  to  the  south  side  of  the  house,  where  the 
ground  falls  rapidly  and  is  supported  by  terrace  walls,  that  all 
gloom  is  dispelled  by  the  brightest  array  of  blossoming  climbers  that 
ever  clad  gray  stones  with  beauty.  To  fancy  one's  self  in  some 
fairyland  of  sun-bathed  flowers  a  thousand  miles  south  in  a  lap  of 
the  mountains  would  be  easy.  No  Italian  gardens  could  probably 
show  the  same  high  beauty  at  the  end  of  summer,  whatever  they 
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might  do  earlier,  and  the  very  coolness  encourages  and  prolongs 
the  bloom.  The  shelter  of  the  terrace,  with  the  house  behind, 
helps  many  things  ;  but,  beyond  training,  there  is  little  artificial  help. 
It  is  our  privilege  of  growing  so  many  plants  from  other  countries 
that  makes  our  open-air  gardens  so  beautiful  in  the  fall  of  the  year : 
here,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  colour,  and  when  even  the  Harebell 
is  past  its  best  on  the  banks,  we  have  a  very  paradise  of  flowers.  The 
fact  that  this  fine  plant  beauty  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  a 
patch  of  ground  and  a  wall  makes  it  a  precious  gift,  and  the  plants 
that  here  give  most  flowers  are  nearly  all  as  easily  grown  as  our 
common  Honeysuckle. 

Loveliest  of  all  the  climbers  here  is  the  Flame  Nasturtium 
(Tropseolum  speciosum),  which  drapes  these  stately  walls,  as  it  does 
those  of  many  a  cottage  in  Scotland.  Admirable  for  walls  as  is  this 
fragile  and  brilliant  plant,  it  is  seen  to  even  greater  advantage  when  a 
delicate  shoot  runs  over  a  Yew-hedge,  with  its  arrows  of  colour, 
and  near  it  on  the  walls  are  many  flowers  of  the  older  and  once 
better-known  Tropseolums ;  showy,  climbing  Nasturtiums  of  gardens 
grow  high  on  the  walls,  and  add  to  the  rich  glow  of  colours. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  rich  purple  of  the  Clematis  here — waves 
of  colour,  and  flowers  of  great  size,  the  cool  hill  air  suiting  them 
so  well. 

In  the  warm  or  temperate  south,  in  Madeira  or  the  Riviera,  the 
garden  lover  sometimes  makes  a  pretty  hedge  of  Oak-leaved 
Geraniums  ;  but,  as  one  does  not  see  them  in  the  South  of  England, 
it  is  a  surprise  to  see  them  happy  on  the  walls  here  in  Scotland, 
growing  from  four  feet  to  seven  feet  high,  with  fresh  foliage  and 
many  flowers.  Their  spicy  fragrance  and  pretty  foliage  make  them 
worth  the  trouble  of  storing  in  the  winter,  and  placing  in  the  open 
air  in  early  summer.  All  the  winter  they  are  kept  in  the  house  on 
trellises,  and,  carefully  trained  in  summer  gainst  the  warm  wall,  soon 
make  fresh  growth  and  are  in  good  bloom  late  in  September. 

Large  borders  of  the  common  river  Forget-me-not  remind  us  of 
its  value  as  compared  with  the  wood  and  Alpine  Foiget-me-nots 
usually  grown  in  gardens.  It  is  beautiful  in  moist  borders,  flowering 
long  through  summer  and  autumn.  The  charm  of  the  place  almost 
ceases  with  the  terraces,  for  below  them  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
displays  of  "  bedding  out "  in  its  cruder  forms,  which  attains  its 
greatest  "glory"  near  large  Scottish  houses,- — plants  in  squares, 
repeated  by  thousands,  and  walks  from  which  all  interest  is  taken  by 
the  planting  on  each  side  being  of  exactly  the  same  pattern. 

Steps  and  Terrace  in  the  Old  Park,  Axminster. — This 
engraving  is  instructive  as  regards  the  bare  state  of  many  gardens.  For 
many  years  past  the  rule  in  some  of  the  most  pretentious  geometrical 
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gardens  has  been  to  allow  no  vegetation  on  the  walls  or  balustrades, 
but  the  older  and  graceful  way  is  to  garland  all  wall  surfaces  with 
beautiful   life,  and  not  to  wholly  hide  them  in  doing  so.     Dividing 


lines  and  walls  may  do  their  work  without  being  as  bare  as  if  in  a 
stonemason's  yard. 

The  idea  of  the  terrace  garden  came  from  the  steep  slopes  of  Italy 
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and  Greece.  The  rough  wall  of  the  peasant,  which  prevented  the 
earth  from  being  washed  away,  and  gave  a  little  depth  on  the  stony 
hillside,  became,  in  the  garden  of  the  wealthy  man,  the  built  terrace, — 
structurally  right,  and  necessary  whether  men  gardened  for  pleasure 
or  for  profit.  Having  got  their  ground  level  through  terracing,  it  was 
the  rule  to  plant  with  beautiful  things — Olive-trees  for  profit,  and 
Cypress  for  shade.  If  anybody  will  compare  such  effects  with  the 
common  debased  English  planting  of  the  flower-garden,  where 
everything  is  hard  and  flat  and  nothing  is  allowed  on  the  walls,  he  will 
at  once  see  a  vital  difference, 

Penshurst. — There  is  no  more  essential  charm  for  a  garden  than 
that  it  should  be  itself  in  character  and  not  be  a  copy  of  gardens  near 
it  or  elsewhere.  This  merit  belongs  to  Penshurst,  and  the  network 
of  orchard  trees  and  tall  summer  flowers  beneath  them  which  make 
up  much  of  the  flower  gardening  there.  Much  of  the  ground  between 
the  kitchen  garden  and  the  house  is  thrown  into  squares  and  strips, 
■which  shelter  and  divide  the  space,  and  most  of  this  space  between 
the  hedges  is  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  walks — very  often  Grass 
walks — running  between  them.  The  remaining  spaces  are  planted 
■with  flowers,  from  beds  of  Carnations  to  mixed  borders  of  tall 
herbaceous  plants  and  Lilies.  Foxgloves  are  at  home  here,  and  in 
rather  broad  masses  under  the  trees  their  effect  is  charming — the 
:5hade  and  mystery  of  the  overhead  growth  give  them  something  of  the 
look  they  have  in  woods.  The  lines  of  border  after  border  are  broken 
by  the  trees,  and  the  effect  is  very  soft  and  different  from  what  it  so 
often  is,  while  the  colour  tells  splendidly  in  the  case  of  masses  of 
Orange  Lily.  The  growth  is  free,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  prim- 
ness, which  greatly  helps  the  effect.  Groups  of  Acanthus  look  well 
here,  and  Delphinium,  Meadow  Swfeet,  giant  Scabious,  and  many  a 
hardy  flower  are  refreshing  to  see. 

But  Penshurst  is  an  example  of  the  many  gardens  (new  and  old) 
■where  the  reaction  from  the  hardness  of  bedding  out  and  the  winter 
bareness  of  it  have  led  people  to  do  away  with  flower  beds  near  the 
house.  It  is  not  the  old  way  to  clear  everything  away  but  shaven 
■Grass  near  a  beautiful  old  house,  nor  is  it  the  true  way,  but  it  is  now 
A  common  one,  and  it  gets  rid  of  much  of  the  ugliness  of  beds. 

But  there  are  ways  of  putting  flowers  in  charming  modesty  about 
a  house  as  well  as  that  of  dicing  up  in  early  summer  i^ly  grave-like 
beds  for  them.  In  the  old  days  flowers  clustered  round  the  house,  and 
■were  the  better  for  its  shelter,  warmth,  and  colour.  Long  before  the 
massing  system,  with  all  its  garishness,  was  discovered,  flowers  «rere 
planted  for  many  generations  in  quiet  ways  about  old  English  houses. 
It  is  right  that  the  main  entrance  and  park  side  of  a  great  house  should 
be  frank  and  open,  but  to  make  the  house  bare  all  round  for  the  sake 
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of  bare  Grass,  and  to  lose  all  the  advantage  of  shelter  and  seclusion, 
is  not  the  best  way  by  far.  Bays  and  warm  corners,  and  high  walls 
and  their  shelter  and  variety  of  aspect,  are  delightful  for  flowers — 
flowers  such  as  could  not  injure  any  building  ;  not  even  a  suspicion  of 
the  injury  that  comes  from  Ivy  betimes  could  attach  to  borders  of 
Fern  or  Iris.  If  we  lived  in  a  country  where  close  turf  was  not  sect) 
in  the  park,  or  hills,  or  fields,  there  would  be  a  reason  for  having 
nothing  but  turf  under  the  windows.  In  the  park  the  short  nibbled 
turf  is  often  fringed  by  Bracken,  Foxglove,  and  Wild  Rose ;  ivhereas, 
near  the  house,  the  way  too  often  now  is  to  let  the  turf  run  hard  and 
straight  into  the  wall^,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  strike  the  house  un- 
tempered  by  the  breath  of  a  Violet. 

The  question  of  some  d^ree  of  seclusion  about  country  houses  is 
bound  up  with  this.  Nothing  is  worse  than  planting  that  hides  sun 
and  air  from  a  beautiful  house,  but  dividing  lines  and  little  sheltered 
gardens  are  often  needed.  There  are  so  many  ways  of  screening  off 
such  precious  spaces,  too — Vine,  Sweet  Verbena,  Winter  Sweet,  and 
Jasmine  for  low  walls ;  Rose,  Sweet  Brier,  and  Honeysuckle  for 
fragrant  or  blossoming  hedges  ;  Clematis,  Wistaria,  and  climbing  Rose 
for  arch  or  pergola.  The  very  lines  for  shelter  or  privacy  might  be 
gardens  of  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  things  we  have,  from  the 
winter  Jasmine  to  the  climbing  Tea  Rose.  No,  the  Grass  alone  is  not 
and  never  can  be  the  artistic  way  on  all  sides  of  a  house,  and  the 
common  French  way  of  a  waste  of  gravel  all  round  a  house  is  still 
worse.  The  gray  of  the  Carnation  is  welcome  in  winter  seen  from  the 
windows,  and  there  are  many  evergreen  rock  plants  that  take  their 
deepest  hues  of  green  in  winter,  and  they  are  a  long  way  better,  even 
for  their  green,  than  the  winter-worn  turf.  It  is  often  well,  too,  to  see 
a  glimpse  from  the  windows  of  the  way  the  Crocus  opens  its  heart  to 
the  sun^brilJiant  forerunner  of  crowds  of  fair  blossoms. 

COMPTON  WiNYATES. — Compton  Winyates  is  one  of  the  dearest 
of  the  old  houses  jewelled  over  the  land  of  En'gland,  the  most 
charming  of  countries  for  its  houses.  There  are  graceful  old  climbers 
and  trees  near,  but  not  much  showy  garden  ing^al most  none.  There 
is  also  very  little  of  what  is  called  pleasure  ground  in  the  ordinary- 
sense  ;  but  that  is  too  stereotyped  a  thing  to  make  one  regret  it  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  beautiful  home.  None  the  less  is  it  pleasant  to 
wander  over  the  high  fields  near  and  along  the  deep  slopes  of  the 
coombe,  especially  in  the  autumn  time  with  the  tree  leaves  rich  in 
colour,  and  the  Barberry  laden  with  a  thousand  coral  boughs.  Compton 
Winyates  is  one  of  the  old  houses  not  surrounded  by  terraces,  but 
sits  quietly  on  the  turf,  and  tells  us,  as  other  of  our  finest  old  houses 
do,  that  each  situation  demands  its  own  treatment  as  regards  the 
surroundings  of  the  house. 
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Ketton  CpTTAGE. — This  is  one  of  the  Elizabethan  farmhouses 
common  in  the  villages  round  Stamford,  with  some  recent  additions. 
It  stands  in  the  village,  a  short  distance  from  the  beautiful  church  of 
St  Mary,  a  few  yards  from  the  little  river  Chater,  which,  coming  down 
from  Leicestershire,  falls  into  the  Welland  a  mile  or  two  below  Ketton 
and  as  far  above  Stamford.  As  the  position  is  sheltered  from  rough 
winds,  the  small  space  of  ground  between  the  road  and  the  river  has 
proved  a  home  for  such  of  the  hardy  shrubs  and  flowers  planted  in  it 
during  the  last  thirty  years  as  find  the  lime  in  both  soil  and  water 
congenial  to  them. 

The  banks  of  the  stream  are  in  places  fringed  with  Royal 
Fern  and  the  large  American  Ferns,  all  of  which  bear  patiently 
the  floods  which  sometimes  in  summer  and  often  in  winter  pass 
■over  their  heads,  lasting  now  and  then  for  several  weeks.  All  these 
Ferns  thrive  in  a  bed  of  rough  leaf-mould,  6  inches  or  8  inches 
above  and  below  the  usual  water  level,  partly  coated  in  the  course 
of  years  with  earth  from  the  floods,  and  partly  denuded  by  the 
.action  of  the  water,  which  is  prevented  in  the  exposed  portions 
from  washing  away  the  roots  by  a  covering  of  heavy  stones,  between 
which  there  is  just  room  for  the  crowns  to  appear.  These  conditions 
prevent  the  growth  of  seedling  Royal  Ferns,  but  the  old  plants 
are,  after  more  than  twenty  years,  as  vigorous  as  their  kindred  in 
the  Norfolk  marshes,  the  fronds  of  some  in  the  shade  being  more 
than  6  feet  in  length.  In  a  place  rather  more  sheltered  from  the 
force  of  the  stream  the  American  Royal  Ferns  thrive  equally  well ;  as 
also  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  a  certain  number  of  other  strong 
Ferns  which  do  not  suffer  by  floods. 

On  an  open  part  of  the  bank  a  quantity  of  purple  Loosestrife  makes 
A  good  background  for  the  Ferns,  and  a  patch  of  Meadow  Rue  gives 
variety  and  a  distinct  autumn  colour.  For  the  rest  the  engraving 
shows  the  distinct  and  very  happy  effect  of  the  garden,  which  is  a 
home  for  many  and  beautiful  hardy  flowers,     H. 

Powis  Castle. — Of  the  many  gardens  I  have  seen,  very  few  gave 
me  the  pleasure  of  Powis :  first,  because  of  its  noble  drive  through 
jreat  Oaks  with  breaks  of  Fern  between,  so  unlike  the  dark  mono- 
tonous avenue  which  spreads  gloom  over  so  many  country  seats. 
The  light  and  shade  and  the  noble  forms  of  the  trees  make  the 
picture  more  beautiful  than  any  primly  set-out  avenue.  The  flower 
garden  is  beautiful,  partly  owing  to  its  position,  which  is  that  of  a  true 
terrace  garden — i.e.  the  ground  falls  so  steeply,  that  terracing  is  neces- 
sary. These  terraces  were  wreathed  with  Clematis  and  beautiful  with 
shrub,  and  flower,  and  life,  ai picture  of  what  a  flower  garden  should  be. 
As  the  original  name,  "Castell  Coch,"  signifies,  the  castle  is  built 
■of  red  sandstone,  and  stands  on  the  same  rock,  and  the  terraces  are 
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hewn  out  of  this,  which  forms  the  walls,  for  the  most  part  unaided 
by  masonry.  Glancing  over  a  balustrading  from  the  castle  level 
on  to  the  terraces  beneath,  the  scene  is  charming,  and  we  are 
struck  at  once  with  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  flowers  and 
their  surroundings.  A  happy  idea  is  carried  out  in  regard  to  colours 
by  the  three  terraces  having  each  its  predominating  colour — viz.  the 
lowest  white,  the  middle  yellow,  and  the  highest  purple ;  not  that 
other  colours  are  excluded,  but  these  prevailing  tones  are  maintained. 
A  charm  of  this  terrace  has  been  for  years  a  number  of  trellises, 
8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  covered  with  Clematis.  Here  and  there 
the  Flame  Nasturtium  suspends  graceful  festoons  of  brightest  colour. 
Pyramids,  Sweet  Peas,  good  perennials  and  choice  annuals  are  used  ; 
the  stiffness  of  hard  lines  being  quite  broken  by  the  Clematis,  Roses, 
Sunflowers,  Hollies,  Japanese  Maples,  and  Tree  Piconies.  The  walls 
of  the  terrace  are  covered  with  Roses,  Clematises,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Pom^ranate,  which  flowers  freely  every  season.  Magnolia, 
and  Wistaria. 

COTEHELE,  Cornwall. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  old  houses  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  the  quaint  old  terraces  are  laid  out  in  old- 
fashioned  beds  and  borders  filled  with  hardy  flowers.  Very  little 
masonry  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  terraces,  and  the  old  walls 
are  mantled  with  various  creepers,  Vines,  Myrtle,  Clematis,  Magnolia, 
Jasmines,  and  Ivy. 

The  engraving  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  one  side  of  the 
house,  looking  east  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  on 
the  Cornish  side  of  the  river  Tamar,  with  views  of  its  winding  course, 
also  of  the  distant  ranges  of  hills  in  both  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
picturesque  freedom  of  the  planting  is  delightful,  the  house  being 
prettily  covered. 

Shrubland  Park. — Shrubland  Park,  in  Sufiblk,  illustrates  the 
recent  history  of  English  flower-gardening,  as  it  was  the  great  bedding- 
out  garden,  the  "  centre  "  of  the  system,  and  which  provided  many 
examples  for  other  places  in  England.  The  great  terrace  garden  in 
front  of  the  house  was  laid  out  in  scrolls  and  intricate  beds,  all  filled 
with  plants  of  a  few  decided  colours,  principally  yellow,  white,  red, 
and  blue,  and  et^ed  with  Box.  In  every  spot  in  this  garden  the 
same  rigid  system  of  set  beds  was  followed,  and  not  a  creeper  was 
permitted  to  ramble  over  the  masonry  and  stonework  of  the  various 
terraces.  Every  bit  of  Ivy  that  tried  to  creep  up  the  walls  and 
cover  the  stonework  had  to  be  removed,  to  leave  the  stone  in 
its  first  bareness.  Where  some  particular  colour  was  wanted  in  a 
oertain  spot,  coloured  stones  were  freely  used — yellow,  red,  and  blue — 
and  in  the  summer,  when  the  hedgerows  and  meadows  are  full  of 
flowers,  there  were  no  flowers  in  this  lai^e  gjarden  to  cut   for  the 
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house !  A  few  years  ago,  when  Shrubland  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hon.  James  Saumarez,  the  elaborate  designs  were  swept  away, 
and  the  terrace-garden  planted  with  the  flowers  that  every  one  loves — 
Roses,  Lavender,  and  among  them  many  of  what  are  called  common 
things,  and  climbers  of  many  kinds  clothed  the  walls.  The  self 
Carnation  and  the  Tea  Rose  are  the  glory  of  this  garden — the  floAveis 
filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  the  silvery  hue  of  the  large  groups  of 
fragrant  Lavender,  the  broad  masses  of  Carnations,  and  the  groups 
of  monthly  Roses,  make  a  delightful  picture. 


Of  the  Tea  Rose,  all  the  finest  kinds  for  our  climate  are  planted 
There  is  an  idea  that  it  succumbs  to  the  first  frost,  but  all  the  varieties 
at  Shrubland,  and  they  include,  we  believe,  every  good  kind  in  culti- 
vation, passed  unharmed  through  20  degrees  of  frost,  and  this  without 
shelter.  One  of  the  most  interesting  spots  of  Shrubland  is  the  Bamboo 
walk,  a  straight  walk,  planted  at  one  time  with  smooth  ribbon 
borders.  These  were  swept  away,  and  Bamboos  and  tall  Lilies  now 
fill  their  place,  and  we  have  never  seen  Bamboos  make  finer  growth. 
There  are  fine  hardy  plants  to  relieve  the  foliage  of  the  Bamboos, 
and  the  Plume  Poppy  with  its  feathery  plumes :  Lilies,  Funkias  or 
Plantain  Lilies,  and  Evening  Primroses. 
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Chillingham  Castle. — Chillingham  is  on  a  ridge  of  land  nearly 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  rocky  moorland  district,  intersected  by 
deep  and  beautifully  wooded  glens.  The  illustration  shows  but  a 
small  part  of  the  handsome  terrace  garden,  with  its  beautiful  retaining 
wall  1 20  yards  in  length,  the  wall  a  picture,  with  Clematises  hanging  in 
festoons,  with  Ivies,  Vines,  the  climbing  Hydrangea,  and  Pyracantha  ; 
in  front  of  the  wall  a  long  border  was  planted  with  some  of  the  best 
hardy  flowers.  The  flower  beds,  although  somewhat  too  angular,  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  bold  grouping,  and  this  is  so  well  done 
that  the  form  of  the  beds  is  less  seen,  and  the  blending  of  the  colours 
of  the  many  flowers  is  well  carried  out.  Many  hardy  plants  are  here 
well  grown,  wild  Roses  and  hardy  Fuchsias  give  height  and  boldness 
to  the  arrangement,  and  the  terrace  on  summer  and  autumn  days  is 
gay  with  fine  colour.  The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  which  is 
partly  overhung  with  trees,  has  its'  face  in  a  great  part  hidden  by  a 
lovely  veil  of  maiden  hair  spleenwort.  From  here,  ascending  a  flight 
of  roi^h  Moss-covered  steps,  Grass  slopes  adorned  with  trees  make 
pleasant  shade,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  south  front  of  the  castle,  which 
has  a  broad  gravel  walk  in  the  foreground  and  a  lawn  that  metres 
ieto  the  park  and  the  adjoining  pastures. 

Wilton. — One  of  the  glories  of  Wilton  is  its  fine  Lebanon  Cedars, 
t^tree  having  been  extensively  planted  here  at  the  time  of  its  first 
iOtroduction,  and  although  later  years  have  witnessed  a  great  thinning 
of  it9  ranks,  enough  remain  to  form  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
(face.  The  Wilton  Cedars  are  older  than  those  at  Goodwood  or 
Warwick,  and  although  mighty  ones  have  fallen,  some  still  remain, 
I^Sst  numerous  young  ones  are  growing  up  to  take  the  place  of  those 
^ist  fell  victims  to  the  storms.  Whilst  the  present  wise  policy  of 
.lleqnent  planting  is  continued,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  history  of 
'Ais  tree  at  Wilton.  The  finest  old  specimen  has  a  grand  bole  about 
^5  ft.  up  to  the  point  of  branching  and  of  fairly  even  diameter 
throt^hout  its  length  of  main  stem,  which  girths  fully  24  ft.  A  stem 
of  greater  girth  entirely  enshrouded  in  Ivy  stands  near  by,  the  tree 
havir^  perished  in  a  storm  some  years  ago.  A  noble  evergreen  Oak 
near  the  Cedars  has  a  stem  that  girths  19  ft,  and  at  one  time  it  had  a 
head  of  branches  spreading  quite  100  yards  in  circumference,  but  a  giant 
Cedar  in  its  fall  broke  away  a  large  portion  of  this  Oak  on  one  side. 
It  is  a  magnificent  tree  in  perfect  health,  and  bids  fair  to  grow  out  of 
its  present  disfigured  state.  Near  this  tree,  and  on  the  west  side  or 
library  front  of  the  house,  is  an  Italian  garden,  and  beyond  it  a  long 
vista  terminated  by  a  stone  structure  called  Holbein's  Porch.  A  fine 
Chamaerops  Fortunei  stands  near,  this  also  being  a  plant  out  of  the 
first  introduced  batch.  It  has  been  outside  for  seventy  years,  is  not 
so  tall  as  some  younger  specimens  we  have  seen,  but  its  stem  is 
unusually  thick  and  denotes  great  age.  1  :       :  *^ti.*C^Q[C 
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The  view  shown  is  that  of  the  south  front  of  the  house,  show- 
ing a  little  garden  of  stone-edged  beds  set  in  gravel.  Beyond, 
adorned  only  by  the  grand  trees  on  it,  the  lawn  spreads  away  to  the 
river  bank,  the  river  itself  being  spanned  by  the  "  Palladian  Bridge," 
built  of  stone  and  having  a  roof  supported  by  rows  of  columns  on 
either  side.  This  leads  to  the  deer  park,  in  which  the  ground  rises 
upwards  to  a  considerable  elevation,  whilst  along  this  slope  another 
informal  avenue  of  Lebanon  Cedars  is  a  fine  feature  amid  the  great 
beauty  of  native  trees  in  abundance  and  of  large  size.  An  interesting 
fact  gathered  in  regard  to  the  Cedars  is  that  on  an  average  once  in  ten 
years  they  ripen  a  batch  of  good  seed,  which  is  sown  for  future 
planting  about  the  place. 

Looking  eastwards  from  the  house,  the  ground  stretches  away 
almost  as  flat  as  a  table,  but  this  flatness  has  been  delightfully 
broken  up  by  a  series  of  well-arranged  groups,  chiefly  of  coniferous 
or  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  margined  in  a  pretty  way  with  graceful 
masses  of  Savin.  A  broad  gravel  walk  at  right  angles  to  the  east  front 
of  the  mansion,  with  lawn  and  fine  trees  on  either  side  of  it,  extends 
for  300  yards,  and  is  terminated  by  a  seat  hedged  round  with  Yew. 
This  bold  walk  and  the  shrub  groups  that  break  up  the  flatness  of  and 
give  distance  to  the  fine  expanse  of  lawn  that  extends  to  the  waterside 
are  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  who  assisted  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  in  planning  the  grounds. 

The  second  engraving  shows  well  that  portion  of  the  house  com- 
manding the  view  of  this  broad  walk,  with  its  lawn  and  distant  water, 
whilst  between  the  trees  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Near  the  river  a  statue  of  Venus  on  the  top  of  a  column 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  little  square  formed  by  trees  of  the  Italian 
Cypress.  The  red  Cedar  was  charming  in  some  of  the  groups,  its 
branches  laden  with  glaucous  fruits,  that  appeared  as  a  silvery  sheen 
cast  over  the  tree.  Yews,  Hollies,  and  Evei^reen  Oaks,  numerous  and 
fine,  give  perennial  verdure  to  the  grounds.  Coniferous  trees  in 
sheltered  breaks  and  nooks  are  equally  fine,  a  tree  of  Picea  cephalonica 
especially  so,  being  nearly  100  ft.  high,  whilst  many  are  growingwith 
great  vigour.     H. 

OfFINGTON. — Offington  is  a  very  instructive  garden,  richly  stored 
and  pretty  too.  Large  collections  are  rarely  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  any  thought  for  general  effect,  and  no  garden  is  more  likely 
to  be  inartistic  than  the  one  rich  in  plants,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
pretty  garden  which  is  so  full  of  beautiful  things  as  this  is.  It  is  one 
of  those  shore  gardens  in  which  there  is  much  gain  in  point  of 
warmth  and  other  conditions  which  allow  the  growing  of  plants 
we  have  no  chance  of  keeping  in  inland  districts.  The  southern 
a.nd    seashore  district  in  one  gives  us  all  the  conditions  we  could 
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eare  for  growing  many  more  plants  than  are  hardy  in  our  country. 
this  garden  Major  Gaisford  has  gathered  together  a  host  of  rare 
ad  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  which,  favoured  by  a  genial 
ihnate,  give  to  the  garden  a  distinct  aspect.  There  is  here  an  entire 
[isence  of  that  conventional  gardening  which  lays  down  hard, 
tometric  patterns  where  we  should  see  the  free  and  graceful  forms 
'shrubs  and  flowers.  The  house  is  nearly  hidden  by  climbing  plants, 
id  a  grand  old  Ivy-embowered  Walnut  standing  on  an  airy  lawn. 

BULWICK. — Rambling   about    Northamptonshire,   and    delighted 
[th  its  beautiful  old  houses,  many  of  them,  unfortunately,  as  bare  of 
ower-gardening  as  a  deserted  ship,  it  was  pleasant  to  come  to  a  real 
anien  at  Bulwick,  full   of  Carnations  and   many  open-air  flowers 
rranged  in  various  pretty  ways,  even  the  house  being  full  of  lai^e 
Hsins  of  Carnations  some  of  them  of  one  self-coloured  kind — a  rare 
ileasure.    The   flower  garden   was   not  one  of  those  places   which 
stonish  us  by  a  showy  display,  but  modest  at  first  sight  as  regards 
Bower-gardening  in  immediate  relation  to  the  house,  and  the  chief 
bann  of  the  place  was  rather  in  various  little  side  gardens  and  long 
|d  pretty  borders  backed  with  Holly  and  other  hedges,  and  giving 
I  opportunity  for  growing  a  great  number  of  hardy  flowers  which 
bm  in  the  autumn.  These  formed  picture  vistas,  of  which  the  effect 
■ley  often  better  than  a  flower  garden  of  the  usual  type.  But,  more 
on  tiiis,  the  excellent  plan   was  followed  here  by   the   late    Lady 
niy  Grosvenor  of  having  what  I  do  not  think  any  garden  can  be 
"kt without,  namely,  a  "square"  or  reserve  garden  in  which  things 
I'grown  well  without  reference  to  efiect.     It  was  a  large  square 
the  kitchen  garden  thrown    into   4-feet  beds,  with   little  beaten 
•Ueys  between,  in   which   many   thousand    Carnations  were   grown 
;in  ample  masses.     One  sees  at  once  how  much  more  beauty  and 
'wriefycan  be  got   in   such  ways  than  where  all  the  efibrt  goes  to 
Ite^  one  scheme  for  effect  in  front  of  one's  windows.     What  is  the 
secret  of  beauty  in  such  a  garden,  and  what  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  it?  It  is  that  no  one  plan  will  give  us  a  garden  beautiful  for  any 
ifcagth  of  time  even  in  the  fine  season,  as  any  one  way  is  so  liable  to 
from  the  weather  or  other  causes  ;  that  the  main  source  of 
is  to  have  various  ways  with  flowers,  as  there  were  at  Bulwick. 
ly  plants   in   beds   and   borders   apart  from  the  flower  garden 
(that,  too,  being  pretty)  are  the  source  of  the  charms  of  this 
—the  variety  of  situation,  the  variety  of  plants,  but  of  hand- 
le, well-chosen  and  well-grown  plants,  and  even  variety  of  level  in 
various  gardens,  such  as  occurs  at  Bulwick,  are  all  good  aids,  and 
nearness  of  an  interesting  kitchen  garden  with  sheltering  walls  is  a 
source  of  beauty  and  variety. 
EvERSLEY. — In  the  late  Charles  Kingsley's    rectory  garden    at 
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Eversley,  we  get  to  see  a  modest,  and  simple  as  charming,  type  of 
garden.  The  walls  and  borders  are  full  of  flowers,  while  the  Grass 
clothes  the  central  space.     When  Canon  Kingsley  became  rector  of 


a  photogmph  by  Miu  Drydenr  Canons  Ashby. 

Eversley,  in  1844,  he  found  the  garden  at  the  rectory  in  as  unsatis- 
factory a  state  as  was,  in  other  respects,  the  rest  of  his  parish  ;  but 
its  capabilities  he  used  to  the  utmost.  On  the  sloping  lawn  between 
the  house  and  the  road  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  noble  group  of  three 
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Scotch  Firs,  planted  about  the  time  that  James  I. — who  was  just  then 
building  the  grand  old  house  of  Bramshtll,  hard  by,  as  a  hunting  box 
for  Prince  Henry — planted  the  Scotch  Firs  in  Bramshill  Park,  and 
the  clumps  on  Hartford  Bridge  Flats  and  Elvetham  Mount.  Most  of 
the  garden  consisted  then  of  a  line  of  ponds  from  the  glebe  fields,  past 
the  house,  down  to  the  large  pond  behind  the  garden  and  churchyard. 
The  rector  at  once  became  his  own  landscape  gardener,  and  the  ponds 
were  drained.  Plane  trees,  which  threatened  in  every  high  gaie  to 
fall  on  the  south  end  of  the  house,  were  cut  down,  and  masses  of 
shrubs  were  planted  to  keep  out  the  cold  draughts,  which  even  on 
summer  evenings  streamed  down  from  the  bogs  on  the  edge  of 
Hartford  Bridge  Flats.  What  had  been  a  wretched  chicken  yard  in 
front  of  the  brick-floored  room  used  as  a  study  was  laid  down  in 
Grass,  with  a  wide  border  on  each  side,  and  the  wall  between  the 
house  and  stable  was  soon  a  mass  of  creeping  Roses,  scarlet  Honey- 
suckles, and  Vii^inian  Creeper.  Against  the  south  side  of  the  house 
a  Magnolia  (M.  grandiflora)  was  trained,  filling  the  rooms  with  its 
fragrance.  Lonicera  and  Clematis  montana,  Wistaria,  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Ayrshire  Roses,  and  variegated  Ivy  hid  the  rest  of  the  wall  with  3 
veil  of  sweetness.  In  front  of  the  study  window,  on  the  lawn,  an 
immense  plant  of  Japanese  Honeysuckle  grows,  and  next  to  this  the 
pride  of  the  study  garden  lay  in  its  double  yellow  Brier  Roses.  These 
grew  very  freely,  and  in  June  the  wall  of  the  house  and  garden  was 
ablaze  with  the  golden  blooms,  the  rooms  being  decorated  for  two  or 
three  weeks  with  dishes  of  the  yellow  Roses.  From  the  low,  damp 
situation  of  the  rectory,  none  but  the  hardiest  plants  could  be  grown 
out-of-doors ;  but  the  borders  were  always  gay  with  such  plants  as 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Saxifrages,  Pinks,  Pansies,  and,  above  all, 
Roses  and  Carnations.  One  bay  in  front  of  the  house  was  well 
covered  with  Pyracantha,  in  which  a  pair  of  white-throats  built  un- 
disturbed for  many  years.  Rhododendrons  grew  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance,  and  the  neighbours  always  came  to  see  the  rector's  garden 
when  two  beds,  on  either  side  of  the  front,  were  in  blossom.  An 
ancient  Yew  tree,  and  a  slight  hedge  of  Laburnum,  Hollies,  Lilac, 
and  Syringa  divide  the  rectory  garden  from  the  churchyard,  and 
here,  again,  the  rector  turned  his  mind  to  making  the  best  of  what 
he  had.  The  church,  a  plain  red  brick  structure,  was  gradually 
covered  with  Roses,  Ivy,  Cotoneaster,  Pyracantha,  &c.,  and,  in  order 
that  his  parishioners  should  look  on  beautiful  objects  when  they 
assembled  in  the  churchyard  for  their  Sunday  gossip  before  service, 
the  older  part  of  the  churchyard  was  planted  with  choice  trees,  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Junipers,  Cypress,  Berberis,  and  Acer  Negundo,  and  the 
Grass  dotted  with  Crocuses  where  it  was  not  carpeted  with  wild  white 
Violets. 
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Edge  Hall  garden  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  hardy  flowers  of 

tiie  northern  world  are  grown  in  numbers  for  the  owner's  delight  and 

the  good  of  his  friends,  and  it  is  in  such  large  collections  that  charming 

novelties  for  our  gardens  often  make  their  appearance.     Such  gardens 

in  our  own  day  carry  on  the  traditions,  so  to  say,  of  very  interesting 

English  and  Scottish  gardens  of  the  past,  in  which  numbers  of  beauti- 

il  open  air  things  were  grown — among  those  I  have  had  the  happi- 

to  see  were  the  late  Mr.  Borrer's  at  Henfield  in  Sussex,  a  garden 

:um  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  and  of  rare  British  forms  of  plants  and 

;  the  Ellacombes'  garden  at  Bitton  ;  Mr.  Leeds'  garden  at  Man- 

;r ;  Stirling's  at  Edinbufgh  ;  Comely  Bank,  a  home  for  the  rarest 

most  beautiful  plants ;  the  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe's  ;  Mr.  Atkins's 

at  Painswick  ;  Sir  George  McLeay's  at  Pendell  Court ;  Major 

ford's  at  Offington,  and  many  other  delightful  gardens.    The  riches 

collection  in  such  gardens  are  a  source  of  danger  as  to  effect,  the 

number   of  plants  often  leading  to  a  neglect   of  breadth   and 

licity  of  effect ;   but  there  is  no  real  reason  why  a  garden,  rich 

many  plants,  may  not  also  be  beautiful  in  its  masses,  airiness  and 

lure.    A  mile  to  the  east  the  well-wooded  and  welUheathered  range 

of  the  Broxton  Hills  gives  shelter,  whilst  from  the  south-west  to  the 

north-west  the  horizon  is  formed  by  Welsh  mountain  ranges.    A  sunk 

fence  of  sandstone,  easily  jumped  by  a  fox  or  a  hare,  and  in  other  parts 

a  line  of  movable  hurdles,  well  wired  against  rabbits,  separate  three 

acres  for  house  and  garden  from  the  surrounding  grass  fields  and  from 

a  small  park  of  eighty  acres.     About  200  yards  from  the  house  the 

rock  comes  through,  forming  a  long  terrace  with  an  escarpment 

the  west.     The  woods  in  spring  are  carpeted  first  with  Prim- 

and  wood   Anemones,   then   with   wild    Hyacinths   and   Pink 

>lon,  whilst  later  there  is  a  tall  growth  of  Campanula  latifolia 

ilaige  breadths  of  Japanese  Knotwort,  which  have  been  planted  to 

Nettles,  while  overhead  is  abundance  of  Hawthorn,  Crab, 

;  wild  Cherry.    The  hall  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hollow  watercourse 

in  the  stiff  clay,  which  in  Cheshire  often   lies  over  the  sand 

Down  this  watercourse  runs  a  torrent  in  heavy  rains,  but  it  is 

■ipiite  dry  in  summer.     On  the  sloping  banks  of  this,  close  above  the 

there  formerly  stood  ranges  of  cow-houses  and  pig-sties,  which 

lined  into  a  st^nant  pond  in  the  bed  of  the  watercourse  within 

ity  yards  of  the  bedroom  windows.    Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 

lined,  the  watercourse  confined  within  a  covered  culvert ;  and  the 

)le  space  is  now  covered  all  summer  with  a  dense  forest  of  herbaceous 

plants — every  good  kind  which  will  thrive  in  the  cold  soil  on  which 

the  house  stands  being  cultivated  there. 

Stonelands,  Sussex. — It  is  pleasant  to  get  out  of  the  conven- 
tional and  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  so  but  gardens  are  often  out 
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of  alt  sympathy  with  the  surrounding  country,  whereas  the  landscape 
and  sylvan  beauty  of  a  pretty  country  might  often  be  reflected,  so  to 
say,  in  the  home  landscape.  It  might  indeed  often  tell  us  what  to  do 
as  regards  grouping,  and  kinds  of  trees  and  the  natural  character  of 
the  ground  even  give  hints  as  to  ground  work  in  gardens.  Stonelands 
is  characteristic  of  the  small  manor  house  of  the  woodland  district  of 
Sussex,  with  its  groups  of  Scotch  Firs  behind  the  house  and  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  farm  buildings  near.  The  house,  too,  is  of  a  good 
Sussex  kind  with  bright  sunny  windows,  stone,  pretty  in  colour,  big 
chimneys,  and  there  is  a  small  terrace  necessary  from  the  lie  of  the 
ground,  which  also  cuts  off  the  house  from  the  road  to  the  farm 
buildings  near. 

GOLDER's  Hill. — Places  where  there  are  simple  conditions  for 
beauty  in  design  and  planting  are  rare,  and  it  is  all  the  more  pleasing 
to  meet  with  an  example  of  artistic  treatment  of  a  garden  almost  in 
London,  on  the  western  border  of  Hampstead  Heath.  As  regards  design 
and  views,  it  is  the  prettiest  of  town  gardens,  and  the  conditions  of  its 
beauty  are  so  simple  that  there  is  little  to  be  said  about  them  ;  an 
open  lawn  rolling  up  to  the  house,  groups  of  fine  trees,  and  wide  and 
distant  views  over  the  country,  the  whole  suggestive  of  good  effect 
from  simple  hardy  materials  both  in  trees  and  flowers,  but  the  elevation 
is  such  that  no  half  hardy  exotics  are  likely  to  succeed,  and  therefore 
hardy  things  give  us  our  best  chances  of  success. 

A  sunken  fence  separates  the  lawn  from  some  park-like  meadow 
with  fine  Oaks  and  Firs  ;  and  beyond,  the  country  north  of  London 
opens  up,  without  any  building  visible  on  either  side  or  in  the  fore- 
ground. From  almost  every  other  point  of  view  these  trees  seem  to 
form  a  picturesque  group,  and  afford  a  welcome  shade  in  summer. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  an  open  lawn,  which  one  can  get  on  to  at  once 
from  any  point.  Being  on  a  gentle  rise,  some  would  no  doubt  have 
ui^ed  this  as  a  reason  for  making  some  kind  of  fortification  in  the 
shape  of  walls,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  repose,  verdure,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  spot.  Now  the  only  drawback — if  drawback  it  be 
to  such  perfect  freedom  and  breadth  of  airy  foreground — is  the  fact 
that  it  offers  a  temptation  to  unthinking  people  to  dot  it  over  with 
shrubs,  or  evergreen  trees,  and  many  places,  well  laid  out,  are  spoiled 
by  this  thoughtless  dotting  about  of  objects  of  poor  form.  The 
question  of  flowers  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  people  are  so  well 
accustomed  to  have  all  their  flowers  gathered  in  front  of  the  house,  that 
if  abundant  provision  is  not  made  for  them  elsewhere,  the  carpet  is 
apt,  some  day  or  other,  to  be  dissected  into  a  number  of  ugly  flower- 
beds. The  best  way  to  guard  against  this  in  lawn  gardens  is  to  pro- 
vide abundance  of  simple  beds  elsewhere  which,  half  seen  peeping 
through  the  trees,  or  met  with  in  groups  here  and  there  at  no  great 
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distance  from  the  house,  may  afford  better  effects  than  if  all  the  beds 
are  under  the  windows.  Thus  where  the  foreground  is  a  pleasant 
lawn  it  is  often  well  to  have  another  site  for  the  flower  garden  ;  and 
good  large  beds  or  groups  of  beds,  in  which  fine  things  can  be  grown. 
To  have  in  one  spot  a  group  of  large  beds,  simple  in  outline 
with  Roses  and  smaller  plants  surfacing  the  ground ;  next  in  some 
isolated  nook,  lai^e  beds  of  Lilies,  separated  by  a  group  of  low  shrubs 
and  flowering  Yuccas  from  a  few  beds  of  hardy  flowers  ;  then  a  varied 
flower  garden  partially  cut  off  and  embowered  by  trees — these  and  the 
like  are  in  certain  situations  likely  to  give  that  variety  of  treatment 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  secure. 


L«wi]»  Offington,  WonhLDg.    Eagraved  from  a  pbotograph  by  Miu  Goufofd. 

ToTLEY  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  Yorks. — This  fine  old  country 
house  stands  beside  the  old  coach  road  from  Sheffield  to  Chatsworth 
and  Haddon  Hall,  on  an  elevation  with  good  and  extensive  views. 
Over  the  front  door  is  the  date  1623,  about  the  time  when  Gerard's 
Herbhai  was  published,  and  six  years  before  Parkinson's  Paradisus 
of  1629.  Built  in  such  a  flower-loving  epoch  it  seems  fitting  that 
it  should  be  a  flowery  place  to-day.  Inside  the  entrance  hall  there 
is  some  fine  old  oak  carving  and  staircase,  and  there  was  formerly 
a  quaint  old  gallery  around  the  hall,  but  new  additions  necessi- 
tated its  removal.  The  flower  garden  slopes  rather  suddenly  from 
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the  fringe  of  the  front  lawn  and  is  rich  in  well-grown  Daffodils 
and  other  choice  flowers,  sheltered  by  winding  hedges.  There  is  a 
fine  range  of  hills  terminated  by  a  bluff  or  headland  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  to  the  right  are  vast  stretches  of  moorland.  The 
elevated  character  and  breezy  freshness  of  the  place  are  suggestive 
of  the  sea. 

Here,  in  spring,  appear  in  great  profusion  the  chaste  flowers  of  the 
Dafllbdils,  for  Totley  Hall  is  a  home  of  the  Daffodil.  Standing  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  long  flower  borders — confined  within  hedges  of 
Hollies,  intersected  by  a  winding  path  fringed  with  seedling  Auriculas 
— there  is  seen  a  host  of  Daffodils. 

As  one  gazes  upon  them,  with  their  delicate  and  fragile  heads 
waving  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  soft  westerly  breeze,  there  rush 
involuntarily  to  one's  mind  Wordsworth's  words  on  his  sudden  view 
of  the  wild  Daffodils  at  Ullswater— 

- —  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  with  the  Daffodils. 
The  deep  golden  yellows  glow  with  a  warmth  that  suggests  the 
absorption  of  the  sun's  rays  at  their  brightest  moments.  The  chaste 
and  beautiful  whiteness  of  others  appears  as  if  they  had  quietly 
appropriated,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  silvery  moonbeams 
that  softly  kissed  their  fragile  petals,  whilst  the  paler  tints  of  cream, 
sulphur  and  primrose  are  su^estive  of  the  soft -coloured  mantle  spread 
o'er  the  skies  by  the  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  Daffodil — 
fit  emblem  of  spring — is  here  in  all  its  forms  and  colours. — F.  W.  B. 
The  Keep  Garden  at  Farnham  Castle. — In  our  own  day 
when  it  has  been  stated  that  the  only  garden  worthy  the  name  is  one 
within  four  square  walls,  it  interests  me  to  come  upon  gardens 
of  wholly  different  character,  which  show  the  folly  of  rules  about 
a  subject  which  admits  of  so  much  variety  of  position,  form,  and 
detail  as  a  flower  garden  does.  One  of  the  most  interesting  I  have 
lately  seen  is  the  little  flower  garden  on  the  top  of  the  old  keep  at 
Fartiham  Castle,  which  is  as  picturesque  in  situation  and  informal  in 
outline  as  a  garden  can  be,  while  it  is  extremely  pretty  with  the 
broken  walls  on  all  sides  clad  with  Ivy  and  Clematis,  and  in  the  centre 
many  flowers.  The  variety  of  form  from  the  walls  surrounding  it  and 
the  various  climbers  give  it  a  singular  charm.  The  hardiest  flowers 
are  grown,  as  is  most  fitting  for  such  a  garden — Irises  in  masses  and 
evergreen  perennials,  which  help  to  keep  some  grace  in  the  garden 
tovaxds  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Tea  and  other  Roses  also  help. 
Although  I  saw  It  on  the  verge  of  winter,  it  even  then  had  much 
beauty  of  leaf  and  flower. 

It  should  be  clear  that  in  any  such  situation  it  is  only  possible 
through  flower  gardening  of  the  free  and  picturesque  kind  to  get  a  good 
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result,  and,  happily,  there  are  so  many  treasures  in  our  gardens  now, 
that  while  growing  things  for  their  beauty  of  form  or  flower  of  fragrance, 
we  may  have  much  variety  as  to  contents,  grouping,  and  succession  of 
bloom  in  such  a  garden. 

Elderfield. — In  Miss  Yonge's  garden  we  are  again  away  from 
convention  and  free  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  trees  and  shrubs  among  the 
flowers,  as  in  many  beautiful  British  gardens  somewhat  larger  than  cot- 
tage gardens,  but  keeping  the  unstamped  grace  and  variety  of  the  cottage 
garden.    One  of  the  good  points  of  such  gardens  is  the  freedom  enjoyed 


to  do  or  undo  at  any  time  of  the  year — there  is  always  pleasant  work  to 
do  and  no  violent  effort  at  any  one  time — as  is  the  case  with  gardens 
that  depend  on  tender  flowers  only.  The  true  flower-garden  is  one  in 
which  there  is,  as  in  nature  and  life,  ceaseless  change.  "  Elderfield 
has  always  looked  an  ideal  home  for  an  authoress.  A  little  low  white 
house — nothing  but  a  cottage  she  calls  it  herself — covered  with  creepers, 
which  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  to  peep  in  at  the  windows 
There  is  a  very  old  Myrtle  to  the  right,  shorn  of  much  of  its  height 
since  the  very  cold  winter  of  1895  ;  and  round  Miss  Yonge's  drawing- 
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room  window  (the  upper  one  to  the  left)  a  Banksian  and  a  summer 
Rose  are  ever  looking  in  at  her  as  she  writes  steadily  every  morning 
at  the  writing  table  drawn  close  up  to  the  window,  or  tapping  at  the 
glass  when  the  curtains  are  drawn  and  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  M.  ACTON." 

English  Gardens  Abroad  and  their  Lessons. — Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  flower  gardens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  homes  of  English 
people  living  in  Madeira,  the  Riviera,  Algeria,  and  countries  generally 
permitting  of  beautiful  flower  gardening  during  the  winter  and  with  a 
season  of  many  flowers  throughout  the  spring ;  real  gardens  varied 
and  full  of  beautiful  colour,  yet  without  any  trace  of  the  barren 
monotony  characteristic  of  most  gardens  at  home.  The  generally 
picturesque  nature  of  the  ground,  the  presence  of  graceful  fruit  and 
other  trees,  and  the  absence  of  any  pretentious  attempt  to  conform 
the  whole  to  one  set  idea,  lead  to  the  simple  and  artistic  garden. 
The  garden  of  Mr.  Arkwright  at  Mustapha,  near  Algiers,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  English  garden  in  other  lands,  a  garden  full  of  beauti- 
ful things,  and  these  so  placed  that  pictures  are  seen  at  every  turn. 
Noble  Tea  Roses  like  Chromatella  are  fountains  of  bloom,  sometimes 
running  up  a  tapering  Cypress,  and  sending  out  of  it  far  overhead 
graceful  shoots  laden  with  flowers.  Lamarque,  the  noblest  of  white 
Roses,  grows  and  blooms  about  as  freely  as  the  Elder  bush  does  at 
home.  Many  Tea  Roses  of  all  sizes  are  here  ;  sometimes  kinds  are 
superb  that  rarely  open  well  with  us  at  home,  such  as  Cloth  of  Gold. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  climate  makes  the  garden  beautiful,  as  the  way 
of  planting  is  the  main  source  of  beauty  here. 

Borders  are  thick  set  with  the  foliage  of  the  Iris  in  many  forms, 
and  particularly  the  winter-flowering  Iris,  which  has  its  home  in 
Algeria.  The  Pelai^oniums  are  in  lovely  bushes  in  light  or  shade, 
while  Datura,  Palm,  Jasmine,  Acacia,  Fig,  Lemon,  and  Magnolia  are 
happy  in  the  sun,  with  masses  of  Cineraria  here  and  there  in  half- 
shade,  with  many  Violets,  and  even  wild  flowers  of  the  country. 
Bougainvilleas  and  handsome  Bignonias  grace  the  walls  in  free  and 
pretty  ways,  while  here  and  there  the  Algerian  Ivy  is  seen,  a  noble 
climber,  the  fine  qualities  of  which  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
hot  sun  in  the  summer  here  ;  it  ascends  to  high  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains there,  which  look  arid  enough  and  are  terribly  hot  in  summer. 
No  one  need  despair  of  gracing  a  dry  bank  with  a  fine  thing  who  takes 
the  Algerian  Ivy  for  that  purpose,  and  it  may  be  its  long  sojourn  in  so 
dry  a  country  has  prepared  it  better  for  growth  in  the  sun  than  the 
fcMins  of  the  Ivy  from  the  cooler  northern  woods  of  our  Islands. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  effects  I  have  seen  were  here, 
all  the  flner  from  the  background  of  high  cliffs  above  clad  with  ever- 
green Oak,  Pine,  and  wild  Olive,  but  the  best  lesson  is  not  from  the 
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varied  life  in  the  garden  so  much  as  from  the  happy  and  natural  way 
the  whole  is  disposed. 

In  this  way  also  we  have  variety  as  well  as  pictures — as  much 
variety  as  may  be  wished,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Mr. 
Hanbury's  well-stored  garden  at  La  Mortola,  in  the  Italian  Riviera. 

The  variety  is  not  in  itself  so  much  worth  seeking  as  beauty,  which 
is  just  what  we  lose  when  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  one  way  of 
flower  gardening.  To  be  free  to  add  or  plant  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  year  is  a  great  advantage ;  whereas  in  the  pattern  flower  garden 
the  whole  is  set  out  and  taken  up  at  fixed  times.  The  result  is  a 
dreadfully  fixed  one  too,  and  if  any  beautiful  bush,  or  bulb,  or  flower 
happens  to  come  in  our  way  that  does  not  fit  into  the  wretched 
system,  so  much  the  worse  for  it 

The  fear  of  anything  like  a  bush  or  low  tree  that  governs  the  idea 
of  many  flower  gardens  at  home  at  present  does  not  exist  here,  so 
that  we  have  light  and  shade,  many  bushes  and  even  low  trees  that 
give  chances  for  surprises  and  changes.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
warmth  which  allows  of  the  growth  of  many  pretty  bushes  that  may 
well  grace  a  flower  garden,  but,  once  free  from  the  idea  that  a  flower 
garden  must  be  a  flat  surface  seen  at  a  glance,  there  would  be  no  real 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  like  ways  of  planting  in  our  climate  in  which 
so.  many  lovely  bushes  grow  if  we  give  them  a  chance.  One  minor 
charm  of  these  English  gardens  abroad  arises  from  the  fact  that  any 
necessary  stone-work  is  done  in  a  simple  way  by  the  garden  men. 
As  the  ground  is  often  steep,  steps  and  little  walls  or  protecting 
comers  are  often  wanted  ;  but  whenever  the  native  gardener  wants 
anything  of  this  kind,  he  does  not  go  through  a  circumlocution  bureau 
for  inspiration  and  drawings  to  scale,  but  builds  what  he  wants  in  a 
simple  ready  way  with  the  stone  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  result  is 
much  better  from  a  gardening  point  of  view  than  more  elaborate  and 
costly  work.  The  island  of  Madeira  is  very  instructive  too  in  the 
variety  of  its  gardens  ;  every  one  1  remember  was  distinct,  and  this 
was  owing  to  the  owners  being  free  to  do  as  the  ground  invited  them, 
instead  of  following  any  fixed  idea  as  to  style,  or  leaving  it  to  men 
who  are  ready  with  similar  plans  for  all  sorts  of  positions.  In  France, 
England,  or  Germany  this  could  never  happen,  because  owing  to  con- 
formity about  style  and  the  use  of  book  plans,  we  can  usually  tell 
beforehand  what  sort  of  garden  we  are  to  see  1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BORDERS  OF  HARDV  FLOWERS. 

We  now  come  to  the  flowers  that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens, 
and  to  consider  ways  of  arranging  them.  Their  number  and  variety 
being  almost  without  limit,  the  question  is,  how  the  garden  lover  is  to 
enjoy  as  many  of  these  treasures  as  his  conditions  allow  of.  As  during 
all  time  a  simple  border  has  been  the  first  expression  of  flower  garden- 
ing,  and  as  there  is  no  arrangement  of  flowers  more  graceful,  varied,  or 
capable  of  giving  more  delight,  and  none  so  easily  adapted  to  almost 
every  kind  of  garden,  some  ideas  of  the  various  kinds  of  borders  of 
hardy  Rowers  mainly  deserve  our  first  consideration. 

Cost  and  Endurance.  —  The  difference  in  cost  of  growing 
hardy  flowers  or  tender  should  be  thought  of  The  sacrifice  of  flower 
gardens  to  plants  that  perish  every  year  has  often  left  them  poor  of 
all  the  nobler  plants.  We  must  take  into  account  the  hothouses,  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  thousands  at  certain  seasons,  the  planting 
out  at  the  busiest  and  fairest  time  of  the  year — in  June,  the  digging 
up  and  storing  in  autumn,  the  care  in  the  winter. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  effects  from  individual  plants  ever  seen 
in  England  were  Japanese  Lilies  grown  for  years  in  the  open  air  by 
Mr.  M'Intosh  among  his  Rhododendrons  at  Weybridge  Heath.  And 
not  only  Lilies ;  but  many  noble  flowers  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
simple  way.  A  few  years  ago  we  saw  only  dense  masses  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons ;  now  the  idea  of  growing  this  shrub  with  the  finer  hardy 
plants  has  spread.  It  means  more  room  to  show  the  form  of  the 
shrubs,  and  more  light  and  shade ;  mutual  relief  of  shrub  and  plant ; 
colonies  and  groups  of  lovely  plants  among  the  shrubs.  Good 
preparation  and  some  knowledge  of  plants  are  needed,  but  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  any  system  that  may  not  be  called  permanent. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which,  given  thorough  preparation 
at  first,  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  alone  for  some  years  at  a  time — as, 
for  example,  groups  or  beds  of  the  various  Tritomas,  Irises,  Lilies, 
Pseonies,  the  free-flowering  Yuccas,  Narcissi — these  and  many  more. 
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either  grouped  with  others  or  in  families.  When  all  these  exhaust 
the  ground  or  become  too  crowded,  by  all  means  move  them  and 
replant,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  moving  all  the  plants  in 
the  flower  garden  twice  a  year. 

It  would  be  better  every  way  if,  so  far  as  the  flower  garden  is 
concerned,  gardeners  were  to  see  what  could  be  done  unaided  by 
the  hothouse ;  but  meanwhile  the  wise  man  will  reduce  the  expense 
of  glass,  labour,  fire,  repairs,  paint,  pipes,  and  boilers  to  something  like 
reasonable  proportions.  In  presence  of  the  wealth  of  our  hardy 
garden  flora,  the  promise  of  which  is  now  such  as  men  never  expected 
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a  tew  years  ago,  no  one  need  doubt  ot  making  a  fair  flower  garden 
from  hardy  plants  alone. 

The  True  Way  to  make  gardens  yield  a  return  ot  beauty  for 
the  labour  and  skill  given  them  is  the  permanent  one.  Choose  some 
beautiful  class  of  plants  and  select  a  place  that  will  suit  them,  even  as 
to  their  effect  in  the  garden  landscape.  Let  the  beds  be  planted  as 
permanently  and  as  well  as  possible,  so  that  there  will  remain  little  to 
do  for  years.  All  plants  may  not  lend  themselves  to  this  permanent 
plan,  but  such  as  do  not  may  be  grown  apart- — for  instance,  the  Poppy, 
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Anemones,  Turban  and  Persian  Ranunculuses,  Carnations,  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  the  finer  annuals.  But  a  great  many  delightful  plants  can 
be  planted  permanently,  and  be  either  allowed  to  arrange  themselves, 
to  group  with  others,  or  to  grow  among  peat-loving  shrubs  which,  in 
many  places,  are  jammed  into  pudding-shaped  masses  void  of  form  or 
grace,  or  light  and  shade. 

One  of  the  best  reforms  will  be  to  avoid  the  conventional  pattern 
plans,  and  adopt  simple  beds  and  borders,  in  positions  suited  to 
the  plants  they  are  to  grow.  These  can  best  be  filled  permanently, 
because  the  planter  is  free  to  deal  with  them  in  a  bolder  and 
more  artistic  way  than  if  he  has  to  consider  their  relation  to  a  number 
of  small  beds.  In  this  way,  also,  the  delight  of  flowers  is  much 
more  keenly  felt  as  one  sees  them  relieved,  sees  them  at  different 
times,  and  to  more  advantage  than  the  flowers  stereotyped  under 
the  window,  Roses  —  favourites  with  everybody  —  grouped  well 
together,  and,  not  trained  as  standards,  would  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  culture  with  other  things — moss  Roses  growing  out  of  a 
carpet  of  double  Primroses,  and  Tea  Roses  with  Carnations.  Then 
there  are  many  groups  made  by  the  aid  of  the  finer  perennials  them- 
selves, such  as  the  Delphiniums  and  Phloxes,  by  choosing  things  that 
would  go  well  together.  Other  plants,  such  as  Yuccas,  of  which  there 
are  now  various  beautiful  kinds,  are  often  best  by  themselves ;  and 
noble  groups  they  form,  whether  in  flower  or  not  The  kinds  of 
Yucca  that  flower  very  freely,  such  as  Y.  recurva  and  Y.  flaccida,  lend 
tbemselves  to  grouping  with  Flame  Flowers  (Tritoma)  and  the  bolder 
autumn  plants. 

No  plan  which  involves  expensive  yearly  efforts  on  the  same  piece 
rf ground  can  ever  be  satisfactory.  All  garden  plants  require  atten- 
tioii,  but  not  annual  attention.  The  true  way  is  quite  different — the 
devotion  of  the  skill  and  effort  to  fresh  beds  and  effects  each  year. 
It  does  not  exclude  summer  "  bedding,"  but  includes  lovely  and  varied 
aspects  of  v^etation  far  beyond  that  attainable  in  summer  "bedding," 
and  attempts  to  make  the  garden  artistically  beautiful.  It  also  helps  to 
make  the  skill  of  the  gardener  effective  for  lasting  good,  and  prevents 
its  being  thrown  away  in  annual  fireworks.  There  can  be  no  garden- 
ing without  care  ;  but  is  there  not  a  vast  difference  between  some  of 
these  beds  and  borders  and  those  with  flowers  which  disappear  with 
the  frosts  of  October,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  bare  earth  ? 

The  main  charm  of  bedding  plants — that  of  lasting  in  bloom 
a  loi^  time — is  really  a  drawback.  It  is  the  stereotyped  kind  of 
garden  which  we  have  to  fight  against  ;  we  want  beautiful  and 
changeful  gardens,  and  should  therefore  have  the  flowers  of  each 
season.  Too  short  abloom  is  a  misfortune  ;  but  so  is  loo  long  a  bloom, 
and  numbers  of  hardy  plants  bloom  quite  as  long  as  can  be  desired. 
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There  is  nothing  whatever  used  in  bedding  out  to  be  compared 
in  colour,  form,  or  fragrance  with  many  families  of  hardy  plants. 
There  is  no  beauty  among  bedding  plants  at  all  comparable  with  that 
of  Irises,  Lilies,  Delphiniums,  Evening  Primroses,  Ptconies,  Carnations, 
Narcissi,  and  a  host  of  others.  Are  we  to  put  aside  or  into  the  back- 
ground all  this  glorious  beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  few  things  that  merely 
give  us  flat  colour?  No  one  who  knows  even  to  a  slight  extent  what 
the  plants  of  the  northern  and  temperate  world  are  can  admit  that 
this  sort  of  gardening  should  have  the  first  place.  There  is  nothing 
among  "  carpet"  plants  equal  to  Windflowers  in  many  kinds,  flowering 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ;  Torch  Lilies,  superb  in  autumn: 
Columbines  ;  Harebells  ;  Delphiniums  ;  Day  Lilies  ;  Everlasting  Peas  ; 
Evening  Primroses ;  Pseonies  ;  Phloxes  ;  Ranunculus,  double  and  single, 
and  the  many  fine  species ;  all  the  noble  autumn-blooming.  Daisy- 
like flowers  ;  Scabious  ;  plumy  Spiraeas  ;  Globe  Flowers ;  Lilies,  in 
noble  variety  ;  Polyanthus  ;  Primroses  ;  Auriculas  ;  Wallflowers ; 
Meadow  Saflrons ;  Crocuses,  of  the  spring  and  autumn ;  Scillas ; 
Gladioli;  Snowflakes  ;  Grape  Hyacinths;  Narcissi,  in  lovely  variety ; 
Tulips,  the  old  florists'  kinds,  and  many  wild  species  ;  Yuccas  ;  Carna- 
tions and  Pinks  ;  Dielytras  ;  Cornflowers  ;  Foxgloves  ;  Stocks  ;  Star- 
worts  ;  great  Scarlet  and  other  Poppies  ;  Christmas  Roses,  both  of  the 
winter  and  spring  ;  Forget-me-nots ;  Pansies  and  many  of  the  rock 
plants  of  the  mountains  of  Europe — from  the  Alps  to  the  hills  of 
Greece,  cushioned  with  Aubrietia,  and  skyblue  Wind-flowers — all  hardy 
as  the  Docks  by  the  frozen  brooks. 

Flower  Borders  Fringing  Shrubberies.— A  frequent  way 
in  which  people  attempt  to  cultivate  hardy  flowers  is  in  what  is 
called  the  "  mixed  border,"  often  made  on  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery, 
the  roots  of  which  leave  little  food  or  even  light  for  the  flowers. 
The  face  of  a  shrubbery  should  be  broken  and  varied ;  the  shrubs 
should  not  form  a  hard  line,  but  here  and  there  they  should  come 
full  to  the  edge  and  finish  it.  The  variety  of  positions  and  places 
afforded  by  the  front  of  a  shrubbery  so  arranged  is  tempting,  but 
it  is  generally  best  to  use  plants  which  do  not  depend  for  their 
beauty  on  high  culture — which,  in  fact,  fight  their  way  near  shrubs 
— and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  such  as  the  evergreen  Candy- 
tufts, the  large-leaved  Rockfoils,  Acanthus,  Day  Lilies,  Solomon's 
Seal,  Starworts,  Leopard's  Banes,  Moon  Daisies,  and  hardy  native 
Ferns. 

A  scattered,  dotty  mixed  border  along  the  face  of  a  shrubbery 
gives  a  poor  effect,  but  a  good  one  may  be  secured  by  grouping 
the  plants  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  shrubs,  making  a  careful 
selection  of  plants,  each  occupying  a  bold  space.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  a  border  made  thus  ;  but  it  requires  knowledge 
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of  plants,  and  that  desire  to  consider  plants  in  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings which  is  never  shown  by  those  who  make  a  "  dottj' "  mixed 
border,  which  is  the  same  all  the  way  along  and  in  no  place  pretty. 
The  presence  of  tree  and  shrub  life  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  who 
know  how  to  use  it.  Here  is  a  group  of  shrubs  over  which  we  can 
throw  a  delicate  veil  of  some  pretty  creeper  that  would  look  stiff  and 
wretched  against  a  wall ;  there  a  shady  recess  beneath  a  flowering 
tree:  instead  of  planting  it  up  with  shrubs  in  the  common  way, 
cover  the  ground  with  Woodruff,  which  will  form  a  pretty  carpet 
and  flower  very  early  in  the  year,  and  through  the  Woodruff  a  few 
British    Ferns ;   in  front  of  this  use  only  low  plants,  and  we  shall 
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thus  get  a  pretty  little  vista,  with  shade  and  a  pleasant  relief.  Next 
we  come  to  a  bare  patch  on  the  mai^in.  Cover  it  with  a  strong 
evergreen  Candytuft,  and  let  this  form  the  edge.  Then  allow  a  group 
of  Japan  Quince  to  come  right  into  the  grass  edge  and  break  the 
margin  ;  then  a  large  group  of  broad-leaved  Saxifrage,  receding  under 
the  near  bushes  and  trees  ;  and  so  proceed  making  groups  and 
colonies,  considering  every  aid  from  shrub  or  tree,  and  never  using  a 
plant  of  which  we  do  not  know  and  enjoy  the  effect 

This  plan  is  capable  of  much  variety,  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  an  established  and  grown  shrubbery,  or  a  choice  plantation  of 
flowering  Evergreens.  In  the  last  case,  owing  to  the  soil  and  the 
neat  habit  of  the  bushes,  we  have  excellent  conditions  in  which 
good  culture  is  possible.     One   can   have  the  finest  things   among 
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them — if  the  bushes  are  not  jammed  together.  The  ordinary  way 
of  planting  shrubs  is  such  that  they  grow  tc^ether,  and  then  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  flowers  between  them,  nor  to  see  the  true  form 
of  the  bushes,  which  are  lost  in  one  solid  leafy  mass.  In  growing 
fine  things — Lilies  or  Cardinal  Flowers,  or  tall  Evening  Primroses 
—among  open  bushes  we  may  form  a  delightful  garden,  we  secure 
sufficient  space  for  the  bushes  to  show  their  forms,  and  we  get  light 
and  shade  among  them.  In  such  plantations  one  might  have  in  the 
back  parts  "secret"  colonies  of  lovely  things  which  it  might  not  be 
well  to  show  in  the  front  of  the  border,  or  which  required  shade  and 
shelter  that  the  front  did  not  afford. 

Borders  by  Grass  Walks  in  Shade  or  Sun. — It  is  not  only 
in  the  flower  garden  where  we  may  have  much  beauty  of  flower,  but 
away  from  it  there  are  many  places  better  fitted  for  growing  the  more 
beautiful  things  which  do  not  require  continual  attention,  Unhappily, 
the  common  way  of  planting  shrubberies  has  robbed  many  Grass 
walks  of  all  charm.  The  great  trees,  which  take  care  of  themselves, 
are  often  fine,  but  the  common  mixed  plantation  of  Evergreens 
means  death  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  flower  we  may  have  by 
Grass  walks  in  sun  or  shade.  The  shrubs  are  frequently  planted  in 
mixtures,  in  which  the  most  free-growing  are  so  thickly  set  as  soon 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  Cherry  Laurel,  Portugal  Laurel,  Privet, 
and  such  common  things  frequently  killing  all  the  choicer  shrubs 
and  forming  dark  heavy  ivalls  of  leaves.  Some  of  these  Evei^reens, 
being  very  hungry  things,  overrun  the  ground,  rob  the  trees,  and 
frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Portugal  Laurels,  give  a  dark 
monotonous  effect  while  keeping  the  walks  wet,  airless,  and  lifeless. 

Light  and  shade  and  the  charm  of  colour  are  impossible  in  such 
cases  with  these  heavy,  dank  Evergreens,  often  cut  back,  but  once  one 
is  free  of  their  slavery  what  delightful  places  there  are  for  growing 
all  hardy  flowers  in  broad  masses,  from  the  handsome  Oriental 
Hellebores  of  the  early  spring  to  the  delicate  lavenders  of  the 
Starworts  in  October.  Not  only  hardy  flowers,  but  graceful  climbers 
like  the  wild  Clematis,  and  lovely  corners  of  light  and  shade  may  be 
made  instead  of  the  walls  of  sombre  Evei^reens.  If  we  want  the 
ground  green  with  dwarf  plants,  we  have  no  end  of  delightful  plants 
at  hand  in  the  Ivies  and  Evergreens  like  Cotoneaster.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  labour  and  ugliness  of  clipping.  I  have  seen  places  with 
acres  of  detestable  clipped  Laurels,  weary  and  so  ugly !  With  all 
these  grubbed  and  burnt,  what  places,  too,  for  such  beautiful  things  as 
the  giant  Fennels  with  their  more  than  Fem-like  grace,  and  all  our 
strong,  hardy  Ferns  which  want  no  rocks,  with  Solomon's  Seal  and 
Foxgloves  among  them.  Such  walks  may  pass  from  open  spaces 
into   half-shady  ones  or  through   groves   of  old  Fir   or  otiier  trees. 
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and  so  give  us  picturesque  variety  apart  from  their  planting  with 
flowers. 

Flower  Borders  against  Walls  and  Houses. — In  many 
situations  near  houses,  and  especially  old  houses,  there  are  delightful 
opportunities  for  a  very  beautiful  kind  of  flower  border.  The  stone 
forms  fine  background,  and  there  are  no  thieving  tree  roots.  Here 
we  have  conditions  exactly  opposite  to  those  in  the  shrubbery ;  here 
we  can  have  the  best  soil,  and  keep  it  for  our  favourites ;  we  can 
have  Delphiniums,  Lilies,  Paeonies,  Irises,  and  all  choice  plants  well 
grown.  Walls  may  be  adorned  with  climbers  of  graceful  growth, 
climbing  Rose,  Wistaria,  Vine,  or  Clematis,  which  will  help  out  our 
beautiful  mixed  border.  Those  must  to  some  extent  be  trained, 
although  they  may  be  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  abandoned  grace 
even  on  a  wall.     In  this  kind  of  border  we  have,  as  a  rule,  no  back- 


ground of  shrubs,  and  therefore  we  must  get  the  choicest  variety  of  plant 
life  into  the  border  itself  and  we  must  try  to  have  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  interest.  In  winter  this  kind  of  border  may  have  a  bare  look 
when  seen  from  the  windows,  but  the  variety  of  good  hardy  plants 
is  so  great,  that  we  can  make  it  almost  evergreen  by  using  evergreen 
rock-plants.  Where  walls  are  broken  with  pillars,  a  still  better  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  training  Vines  and  Wistaria  along  the  top  and 
over  the  pillars  or  the  buttresses. 

The  Flower  Border  in  the  Fruit  or  Kitchen  Garden. 
— We  have  here  a  frequent  kind  of  mixed  border  often  badly  made, 
but  which  may  be  excellent.  A  good  plan  is  to  secure  from  about 
eight  to  ten  feet  of  rich  soil  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  and  cut  the 
borders  off  from  the  main  garden  by  a  trellis  of  some  kind  from  seven 
feet  to  nine  feet  high.    This  trellis  may  be  of  strong  iron  wire,  or,  better 
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still,  of  simple  rough  wooden  branches.  Any  kind  of  rough  permanent 
trellis  will  do,  on  which  we  may  grow  Climbing  Roses  and  Clematis 
and  all  the  choicer  but  not  rampant  climbers.  Moreover,  we  can 
grow  them  in  their  natural  grace  along  the  wires  or  rough  branches, 
or  up  and  across  a  rough  wooden  trellis — Rose  and  Jasmine  showing 
their  grace  uncontrolled.  We  fix  the  main  branches  to  the  supports, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  winds,  and  form  a  fine  type  of  flower 
border  in  this  way,  as  we  have  the  graceful  climbing  plants  in  contrast 
with  the  flowers  in  the  border. 

General  borders  may  be  made  in  various  ways  ;  but  it  may  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  points :  Select  only  good  plants ;  throw 
away  weedy  kinds,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the  best.  See  good  col- 
lections. Put,  at  first,  rare  kinds  in  lines  across  four-feet  nursery 
beds,  so  that  a  stock  of  plants  may  be  at  band.  Make  the  choicest 
borders  where  they  cannot  be  robbed  by  the  roots  of  trees  ;  see  that 
the  ground  is  good  and  rich,  and  that  it  is  at  least  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  so  deep  that,  in  a  dry  season,  the  roots  can  seek  their 
supplies  far  below  the  surface.  In  planting,  plant  in  naturally  dis- 
posed groups,  never  repeating  the  same  plant  along  the  border  at 
intervals,  as  is  so  often  done  with  favourites.  Do  not  graduate  the 
plants  in  height  from  the  front  to  the  back,  as  is  generally  done,  but 
sometimes  let  a  bold  plant  come  to  the  edge  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  a  little  carpet  of  a  dwarf  plant  pass  in  here  and  there  to  the  back, 
so  as  to  give  a  varied  instead  of  a  monotonous  surface.  Have  no 
patience  with  bare  ground,  and  cmjer  the  border  with  dwarf  plants  ;  do 
not  put  them  along  the  front  of  the  border  only.  Let  Hepaticas  and 
double  and  other  Primroses,  and  Saxifrages,  and  Golden  Moneywort 
and  Stonecrops,  and  Forget-me-nots,  and  dwarf  Phloxes,  and  many 
similar  plants  cover  the  ground  among  the  tall  plants  betimes — at  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  Let  the  little  ground  plants  form  broad 
patches  and  colonies  by  themselves  occasionally,  and  let  them  pass  into 
and  under  other  plants.  A  white  Lily  will  be  all  the  better  for  having 
a  colony  of  creeping  Forget-me-nots  over  it  in  the  winter,  and  the 
variety  that  may  be  thus  obtained  is  infinite. 

Thoroughly  prepared  at  first,  the  border  might  remain  for  years 
without  any  digging  in  the  usual  sense.  When  a  plant  is  old  and 
rather  too  thick,  never  hesitate  to  replant  it  on  a  wet  day  in  the 
middle  of  August  any  more  than  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Take  it 
up  and  put  a  fresh  bold  group  in  fresh  ground ;  the  young  plants 
will  have  plenty  of  roots  by  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring 
will  flower  much  stronger  than  if  they  had  been  transplanted  in 
spring  or  in  winter.  Do  not  pay  much  attention  to  labelling ;  if  a 
plant  is  not  worth  knowing,  it  is  not  worth  growing ;  let  each  good 
thing  be  so  bold  and  so  well  grown  as  to  make  its  presence  felt. 
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Mr.  Frank  Miles  on  the  Flower  Border. — Among  the 
first  to  see  the  merits  of  effectively  carpeting  borders,  and  who  made 
the  border  suggested   in   my  Hardy  Flowers,   was  the   late   Frank 


Flw«t  bolder  >tun>E  houM. 

Miles,  the  artist,  and  an  excellent  flower  gardener.     His  own  account 
of  his  work  I  give  here. 

If  we  are  to  have  mixed  borders  of  herbaceous  plants,  one  thing  is  quite 
certain — we  can  never  go  back  to  the  borders  of  our  ancestors   in  which  every 
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plant  had  a  bare. space  of  ground  round  it  In  the  spot  where  once  a  plant  had 
bloomed,  there  was  an  end  for  the  year  of  any  flowers.  Now  a  yard  of  givund 
should  have  bloom  on  it  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  this  applies  to 
every  yard  of  ground  in  a  really  good  mixed  border.  I  am  certain  that,  onCe  a 
border  is  well  made,  it  need  not  be  dug  up  at  all.  But  the  question  is — what  is 
a  well-made  border  ?  I  think  a  border  is  not  well  made,  or  suitable  for  growing 
the  most  beautiful  plants  to  perfection,  unless  it  is  as  well  made  as  a  Vine  border 
in  a  vinery.  Why  we  should  not  take  as  much  trouble  with  the  garden  border  as 
the  border  of  a  conservatory  I  cannot  imagine,  seeing  chat  Lilies  will  grow  It  feet 
high  in  the  open  air,  not  less  than  loj  inches  across  the  flower,  and  Irises  little 
less  than  that  The  more  I  garden  the  deeper  I  get  my  drainage,  and  the  fuller 
of  sand  and  fibre  my  SoiL  I  consider,  first,  that  a  border  must  have  a  bed  of 
brokeii  bricks  or  other  drainage,  with  ashes  over  that,  to  prevent  the  drainage 
from  filling  up  ;  secondly,  that  that  bed  of  drainage  must  have  2  feet  of  liglit 
soil  over  it  ;  thirdly,  that  that  soil  must  have  equal  parts  of  sand,  soil,  and  veget- 
able matter.  A  soil  of  these  constituents  and  depth  is  never  wet  in  winter  and 
never  dry  in  summer.  During  the  dry  weather  1  found  soil  like  this,  in  which 
quantities  of  auratum  Lilies  were  growing,  to  be  quite  moist  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  and  I  know  in  winter  it  always  appears  dry  comfiared  with  the  natutal 
garden  soil. 

But,  for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  every  6  inches  of  ground  could 
contain  its  plant,  so  that  no  6  inches  of  bare  ground  need  obtrude  on  the  eye- 
Almost  any  kind  of  bare  rock  has  a  certain  beauty,  but  I  cannot  say  bare  grouttd 
is  ever  beautiful.  Well,  supposing  the  back  of  the  border  filled  with  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  and  Roses,  pegged  down,  and  other  summer  and  autumn- blooming  plants, 
and  supposing  the  border  to  be  made  as  I  have  described  it,  I  should  carpet  the 
ground  at  the  back  with  spring-blooming  flowers,  so  that  when  the  Roses  are  bare 
and  the  Delphiniums  and  Phloxes  have  not  pushed  above  ground,  the  border  should 
even  then  be  a  blaze  of  beauty.  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Aconites,  and  Primroses 
are  quite  enough  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  space  under  the  Roses  I  should 
cover  with  the  Common  Wood  Anemone,  and  the  golden  Wood  Anemone,  and 
early  Cyclamens,  and  the  earliest  Dwarf  Daffodils.  And  among  the  Roses  and 
Peonies  and  other  medium-sized  shrubs  I  would  put  all  the  taller  Lilies,  such 
as  require  continual  shade  on  their  roots  ;  and  such  as  pardalinum  and  the 
Califomian  Lilies  generally,  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  finer  American  Lilies. 
Now  we  come  more  to  the  front  of  the  border,  and  liere  I  would  have  com- 
binations, such  as  the  great  St.  Bruno's  Lily  and  the  delicate  hybrid  Columbines. 
Primroses  planted  over  hardy  autumn  Gladioli,  so  that  when  the  Primroses  are  at 
rest  the  Gladioli  should  catch  the  eye :  Carnations  and  Daffodils,  planted  so  that 
the  Carnations  form  a  maze  of  blue-green  for  the  delicate  creams  and  oranges- of 
the  Daffodils.  When  the  Daffodils  are  gone  there  are  the  Carnations  in  the 
autumn.  A  mass  of  Iberis  correxfolia  happens  to  have  been  the  very  best  thing 
possible  for  some  Lilium  Browni  to  grow  through,  for  the  Iberis  flowered  eariy 
and  then  made  a  protection  for  the  young  gron-th  of  the  Browni,  and  then  a 
lovely  dark  green  setting  for  the  infinite  beauty  of  the  Lily  flowers.  As  for  say- 
ing that  this  cannot  be  done,  I  say  that  it  is  nonsense,  for  the  Iberis  flowered 
beautifully  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  Lilies  too.  If  once  you  get  it  into 
your  head  that  no  bit  of  ground  ought  ever  to  be  seen  without  flowers  or  immediate 
prospect  of  flowers,  heaps  of  combinations  «'ill  immediately  occur  to  those  con- 
versant with  plants  and  the  deep-rooting  habits  of  most  bulbs  and  the  sur&ce 
rooting  of  many  herbaceous  plants — for  instance,  Colchicums  and  Daffodils,  with 
a  surface  of  Campanula  pusilla  alba.  The  big  leaves  of  the  Colchicum  grow  in 
spring,  and  there  would  be  nothing  but  lea\es  were  it  not  for  the  masses  of 
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Daflbdils.  By  and  by  the  leaves  of  the  Colchicuins  and  DatTodits  are  dry  enough 
to  pult  away,  and  then  the  Campanula,  be  It  pusilla,  pusilla  alba,  or  turbinata 
alba,  comes  into  a  sheet  of  bloom.  Before  the  bloom  has  passed  away  the 
Colchicum  blooms  begin  to  push  up,  and  as  some  of  my  Colchicums  are  5  inches 
icross,  of  the  richest  rose  colour,  I  do  not  exactly  feel  that  this  is  a  colourless 
kind  of  gardening,  and  as  1  have  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  Daffodils,  this 
little  arrangement  will  not  be  without  interest  in  spring. 

The  Daffodils  and  Colchicums  root  deeply  and  grow  mostly  in  winter, 
nquiring  water  then,  and  not  in  summer,  when  ihe  Ca.inpa.nula  carpet  is  taking 
il  all.  There  are  some,  however,  which  one  must  be  careful  about — the  common 
while  Lily,  for  instance,  which  wants  exposing  to  the  sun  in  the  autumn.  1  do 
not  mind  the  exquisite  French  Poppies  among  these  candidum  Lilies,  because  the 
Poppies  die  about  August,  and  then  the  Lilies  get  their  baking  and  refuse  to  show 
the  bare  earth,  soon  covering  it  all  with  their  leaves.  For  the  extreme  front  of 
iheborder  hundreds  of  combinations  will  occur — Pans ies  over  Daffodils,  Poriulacas 
over  Central    Asian    bulbs,   Christmas    Roses   and    Hellebores    over  the   taller 


DatTodils,  with  Gladioli,  Tritomas,  and  giant  Daffodils,  Hepaticas,  and  autunin- 
blooming  and  spring-blooming  Cyclamens,  with  Scillas  and  Snowdrops.  When 
Anemone  japonica  is  low,  up  come  ihe  taller  Tulips,  sylvestris  for  instance,  and 
higher  still  out  of  the  dark  green  leaves  come  the  bejewelled  Crown  Imperials. 

.As  for  the  cultural  advantages,  I  can  imagine  this  system  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilfiil  gardener  to  be  the  best  of  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  plants  suffer  much  less 
from  drought,  because  there  is  so  much  less  surface  exposed  to  sun  and  wind. 
Examine,  not  right  under  the  root,  but  under  the  spreading  part  of  a  Mignonette, 
and  see  if,  on  a  broiling  hot  day,  the  ground  is  not  much  cooler  and  moister  than 
on  the  bare  ground.  Irises  are  almost  the  only  plants  i  know  of  that  do  require 
ihe  soil  bare  about  their  rootstocks,  but  then  Irises  are  a  carpet  of  green  always, 
and  a  fciv  clumps  of  Tiger  Lilies  or  Tiger  Irises  will  not  seriously  injure  their 
Sowering  prospects.  And  what  cannot  be  done  with  an  herbaceous  border  edge 
when  thai  edge  is  the  green  Crass  ?  Crocuses  and  Crocuses  all  the  autumn  and 
winter  and  spring  in  the  Grass.     The  tiniest  Scillas,  and  Hyacinths,  and  Daffodils, 
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and  Snowdrops  are  leading  into  the  border  without  any  break.  So  I  believe,  and 
I  think  many  others  will  believe  by  and  by,  that  every  bulbous  plant  ought  to  be 
grown  in  combination  with  something  else,  as  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  tor  instance, 
which  I  plant  with  Arum  italicum  pictum.  In  spring  the  Arum  comes  up 
extremely  early  and  its  leaves  protect  the  &r  more  delicate  leaves  of  the  Amaryllis 
till  they  are  growing  freely  and  the  Arum  dies  down.  The  ground  is  surfaced 
with  Violets,  so  that  the  Belladonnas  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  not  with  the 
bare  ground  but  with  a  setting  of  Violet  leaves  in  beautiful  contrast  with  their 
pink  blossoms.  Christmas  Roses  of  all  kinds  would  probably  be  a  more  beautifiil 
setting  slill,  but  the  Belladonnas  want  a  good  deal  of  summer  drying  up,  which 
the  Hellebores  could  not  stand  so  well. 

We  cks  never  go  back  to  the  mixed  border  of  our  ancestors ;  we  have 
been  spoilt  for  such  blank,  flowerless  spaces  as  they  had  by  the  gorgeousness  of 
bedding  out.  But  we  have  now  a  wealth  of  hardy  plants,  especially  bulbs,  which 
they  never  had,  and  this  combination  of  bulbous  plants  and  herbaceous  plants 
will  certainly  lead  to  a  preparation  of  the  borders  which  has  been  hardly  dreamt 
of  by  people  who  do  not  care  what  they  spend  on  tropical  flowers ;  for  it  seems  to 
be  forgotten  that  we  have  Irises  as  big  as  a  plate  and  Lilies  as  tall  as  a  tree,  all 
hardy  and  requiring  little  attention  when  once  they  have  been  properly  planted. 
The  time  that  used  to  be  spent  year  after  year  in  digging  acres  of  borders  might 
now  be  spent  in  properly  making  or  re-making  a  few  yards  of  border,  till  the 
whole  outdoor  borders  are  as  exactly  suited  for  the  growth  of  plants  to  the  utter- 
most perfection — as  many  as  possible  being  put  in  the  given  space — as  the 
borders  of  a  large  conservatory.  It  is  in  such  a  border  as  this  that  we  attain  the 
utmost  variety,  unceasingly  beautiful,  every  yard  different,  every  week  varying, 
holding  on  its  surface  at  least  three  times  the  value  of  plant  life  and  successional 
plant  beauty  of  any  ordinary  garden.  The  chief  enemy  to  the  system  is  the  slug  ; 
but  while  the  Belladonna  Delphinium,  which  is  usually  half  eaten  by  slugs  in  most 
gardens,  grows  6  feet  high  wiih  me,  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  my  system. 

The  way  so  well  described  by  Mr,  F.  Miles,  and  which  he  carried 
out  admirably  in  his  father's  garden  at  Bingham — one  of  the  few  really 
lovely  mixed  borders  I  have  seen — is  to  some  extent  that  carried 
out  in  many  pretty  cottage  gardens,  owing  to  the  plots  being  stored 
with  all  sorts  of  hardy  flowers  ;  those  are  the  cottage  gardens  where 
one  often  sees  a  charming  succession  of  flowers  and  no  bare  ground. 

One  of  the  prettiest  garden  borders  I  know  is  against  a  small 
house.  Instead  of  the  walk  coming  near  the  windows,  a  bed  of 
choice  shrubs,  varying  from  9  feet  to  1 5  feet  in  width,  is  against  the 
house.  Nothing  in  this  border  grows  high  enough  to  intercept  the 
view  out  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  from  which  were  seen 
the  flowers  of  the  border  and  a  green  lawn  beyond.  Among  the  shrubs 
were  tall  Evening  Primroses,  and  Lilies,  and  Meadow  Sweets,  and 
tall  blue  Larkspurs,  which  after  the  early  shrubs  have  flowered  bloom 
above  them.  The  ground  is  always  furnished,  and  the  effect  is  good, 
even  in  winter. 

Evergreen  Borders  of  Hardy  Flowers. — The  plants  of  the 
older  kind  of  mixed  border  were — like  the  Grasses  of  the  meadows  of 
the  northern  world — stricken  to  the  earth  by  winter,  and  the  border 
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was  not  nearly  so  pretty  then  as  the  withered  Grass  of  the  plain  or 
copse.  But  since  the  revival  of  interest  in  hardy  and  Alpine  flowers, 
and  the  many  introductions  of  recent  years,  we  have  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  plants  that  are  evei^reen  in  winter  and  that  enable  us  to 
make  cvci^reen  borders.  The  great  white  blanket  that  covers  the 
north  and  many  mountain  ranges  in  winter  protects  also  for  months 
many  Alpine  plants  which  do  not  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  such  as 
Rockfoils,  Stonecrops,  Primroses,  Gentians,  and  Christmas  Roses.  The 
most  delicate  of  Alpine  plants  suffer,  when  exposed  to  our  winter,  from 
excitement  of  growth,  to  which  they  are  not  subject  in  their  own 
home,  but  many  others  do  not  mind  our  winters  much,  and  it  is  easy 


Border  of  baidr  Bowert  on  open  mufin  of  lawn.    (NewLon  Dog,  KeIu,  N.B.). 

by  good  choice  of  plants  to  make  excellent  borders  wholly  or  in 
greater  part  evei^reen. 

These  are  not  only  good  as  evergreens,  but  they  are  delightful  in 
colour,  many  being  beautiful  in  flower  in  spring,  and  having  also  the 
charm  of  assuming  their  most  refreshing  green  just  when  other  plants 
are  dying  in  autumn.  Along  with  these  rock  and  herbaceous  plants 
we  may  group  a  great  many  shrublets  that  come  almost  between  the 
true  shrub  and  the  Alpine  flower — little  woody  evei^reen  creeping 
things  like  the  dwarf  Partridge  Berry,  Canadian  Cornel,  hardy  Heaths, 
and  Sand  Myrtles,  often  good  in  colour  when  grouped. 

Among  these  various  plants  we  have  plenty  for  evei^reen  borders, 
and  this  is  important,  as,  while  many  might  object  to  the  bare  earth 
of  the  ordinary  border  of  herbaceous  plants  near  the  house  or  in  other 
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favourite  spots,  it  is  different  with  borders  of  evei^reen  plants,  which 
may  be  charming  and  natural  in  effect  throughout  the  year. 

Of  garden  pictures,  there  are  few  prettier  than  Crocus,  Snowdrops, 
or  Scilla  coming  through  the  green,  moss-like  carpets  in  these  ever- 
green borders,  far  prettier  to  those  who  love  quiet  and  natural  colour 
than  more  showy  effects.  Often  narrow  evei^reen  borders  are  the 
best  things  that  can  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  important  walls,  as 
the  way  of  allowing  Grass  to  go  right  up  to  the  walls  is  a  foolish 
one,  and  often  leads  to  injury  to  the  wall  trees.  A  narrow  border 
(18  inches  will  do),  cut  off  with  a  natural  stone  edging  from  the 
Grass  or  walk,  is  best :  even  a  border  of  this  size  may  have  many 
lovely  things,  from  early  Cyclamen  to  the  rarer  Meadow  Saffrons  in 
the  autumn.  Besides  the  flowers  already  named,  we  have  Violets, 
Periwinkles,  Yuccas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  white  Rock  Cress,  Barren- 
worts,  charming  in  foliage,  purple  Rock  Cresses,  Omphalodes,  Iris, 
Acanthus,  Indian  and  other  Strawberries,  Houseleeks,  Thymes, 
Forget-me-nots,  Sandworts,  Gentianella,  Lavender,  Rosemary,  hardy 
Rock  Roses,  and  many  native  and  other  hardy  evergreen  Ferns  in  all 
their  fine  variety ;  Bamboos,  Ruscus  and  Dwarf  Savin,  these  are  an 
essential  aid  in  the  making  of  evergreen  borders. 

Hardv  Border  Flowers  for  British  Gardens. 

From  this  list  all  families  not  pretty  hardy  in  Britain  are  ex- 
cluded :  whatever  we  may  do  with  flower  beds,  mixed  borders  should 
be  mainly  of  hardy  plants,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  plant  or  refresh 
them  at  any  time  through  the  autumn  or  winter  months.  Well 
planned  mixed  borders,  covered  as  they  mostly  should  be  with  rock 
plants  forming  green  carpets,  should  have  few  gaps  in  early  summer, 
but  where  these  occur  they  may  be  filled  up  with  half-hardy  plants 
as  the  stock  of  plants  may  permit,  or  with  good  annuals.  It  is 
important  in  making  borders  to  use  the  finest  species  in  each  genus. 
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Border  Flowers  for  British  Gardens — continued. 
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THE   RESERVE  AND   CUT-FLOWER   GARDENS. 

Nothing  is  worse  in  gardening  than  the  way  in  which  plants  of 
all  kinds  are  huddled  tc^ether  without  regard  to  fitness  for  associa- 
tion in  stature,  in  time  of  blooming,  or  in  needs  of  culture.  The 
common  scene  of  confusion  is  the  shrubbery  border,  into  which 
Carnations,  annuals,  Alpine  flowers,  and  rampant  herbs  are  often  thrown, 
to  dwindle  and  perish.  There  is  no  shrubbery  border  that  could  not 
be  made  beautiful  by  carpeting  it  with  wood  and  copse  plants  of 
the  northern  world  in  broad  groups,  but  many  of  our  favourite  flowers 
are  not  wood  plants,  and  many — for  example.  Carnations — cannot 
maintain  the  struggle  against  the  bushes  and  trees.  Hardy  plants 
should  be  divided  into  two  broad  series  at  least — those  which  thrive  in 
and  near  -woody  growth,  and  those  which  must  perish  there.  •  Solomon's 
Seal  and  the  blue  Apennine  Anemone  are  types  of  plants  that  one 
may  grow  in  any  shady  place :  Carnation,  Pink,  Auricula  are  among 
the  flowers  which  must  have  good  soil  and  be  kept  away  from  tree 
roots,  and  though  good  borders,  away  from  shrubby  growth,  grow 
many  plants  well,  a  further  division  of  the  work  will  be  found  wise  in 
many  places. 

One  good  plan  that  all  can  follow  is  the  growing  of  certain 
plants  without  heed  to  their  place  in  any  design,  but  not  in  any  kind 
of  "mixed  border"  or  in  other  mixed  arrangements.  Many  hardy 
flowers  are  worthy  of  special  culture,  and  good  results  cannot  often  be 
got  without  it,  whether  we  grow  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pansies,  Phloxes, 
Lilies,  Stocks,  double  Wallflowers,  Cloves,  or  scarlet  Lobelias.  Even  a 
choice  annual,  such  as  Rhodanthe,  or  a  beautiful  Grass,  it  is  not  easy  to 
succeed  with  unless  it  has  a  fair  chance,  away  from  the  crowding  of 
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the  ordinary  mixed  border.  This  special  culture  of  favourite  flowers 
may  be  best  carried  out  in  a  plot  of  ground  set  aside  for  beds  of  the 
choicer  flowers,  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  or  near  the  kitchen  garden  or 
any  other  open  position,  sheltered,  but  not  shaded.  Such  ground 
should  be  treated  as  a  market  gardener  would  treat  it — well  enriched, 
and  open,  and  thrown  into  four-foot  beds ;  the  little  pathways  need 
not  be  gravelled  or  edged,  but  simply  marked  out  with  the  feet.  With 
the  aid  of  such  a  division  of  the  garden,  the  cultivation  of  many  fine 
hardy  plants  becomes  a  pleasure.  When  any  plant  gets  tired  of  its 
bsd,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  Carnation  bed  of  past  years  the  bulb 
one  for  the  next  year,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  easy  to  change  one's 
favourites  from  bed  to  bed,  so  that  deep-rooting  plants  should  follow 
surface-rooting  kinds,  and  thus  the  freshness  of  the  garden  would  be 
kept  up.  If  any  edging  is  used,  it  should  be  of  natural  stone  sunk  in 
the  earth,  as  such  edgings  are  not  ugly  or  costly  ;  but  the  abolition  of 
all  edgings,  beyond  one  or  two  main  lines,  would  tend  to  simplify  the 
work.  Such  a  plot  is  excellent  for  giving  cut  flowers  in  quantity,  and 
is  also  a  great  aid  as  a  nursery,  while  it  would  also  be  a  help  to 
exchanges  with  friends  or  neighbours,  in  the  generous  way  of  all  true 
gardeners.  The  space  occupied  by  it  will  depend  upon  the  size 
and  wants  of  the  place  ;  but,  wherever  the  room  can  be  spared,  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  might  be  devoted  to  the  culture  in  simple  beds 
of  favourite  flowers,  and  even  the  smallest  garden  should  have  a 
small  plot  of  this  kind. 

What  to  grow  in  the  Reserve  Garden. — Among  the  fair 
flowers  which  in  this  way  may  be  cultivated,  each  separately  and 
well,  are  the  delightful  old  Clove  Carnations — white,  crimson,  and 
scarlet,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  ;  tall  Phloxes,  so  fair  in  country 
gardens  in  the  autumn  ;  scarlet  Lobelias,  splendid  in  colour  ;  Pinks  of 
many  kinds ;  Persian  and  Turban  Ranunculus ;  bright  old  garden 
Anemones,  and  the  finer  species  of  Anemone  ;  Lilies,  and  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  splendid  kinds  introduced  into  our  gardens  within  the 
past  dozen  years  from  California  and  Japan ;  tall  perennial  Delphiniums, 
with  their  spikes  of  blue  ;  double  Rockets  ;  beautiful  Irises,  English, 
Spanish,  Japanese,  and  German  ;  Pansies  in  great  variety ;  Tiger 
Flowers;  the  Columbine,  including  the  lovely  blue  Columbine  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  Pyrethrums,  Chinese  Pinks,  Scabious,  Sweet 
Williams ;  Stocks  of  many  kinds  ;  Wall-flowers,  double  and  single ; 
the  annual  Phloxes  ;  Zinnias,  which,  if  grown  as  grown  abroad — that 
is  to  say,  well  and  singly  grown — are  fine  in  colour;  China  Asters, 
quilled  and  others  ;  the  Sweet  Sultan,  in  two  or  three  forms  ;  showy 
tricolour  Chrysanthemums ;  Grasses  for  cutting  in  winter ;  Grape 
Hyacinths  ;  rare  Narcissus  ;  Meadow  Saffrons  ;  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ; 
Crocuses,  the  autumnal  as  well  as  the  vernal  kinds ;  Dahlias,  cactus 
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and  single  ;  Paeonies  ;  Primroses,  double  and  single  ;  Pentstemons  ; 
Polyanthus ;  Oxlips ;  Tulips,  many  early  and  late  kinds ;  Sweet 
Violets  ;  American  Cowslips  ;  Gladioli ;  Christmas  Roses  ;  and,  lastly. 
Everlasting  Flowers,  which  may  be  grown  with  the  pretty  Grasses, 
and,  like  them,  be  gathered  for  the  house  in  winter.  All  these  fair 
flowers  deserve  care  in  the  gardens,  and  should  not  be  trusted  to  the 
too  often  ill-cultivated  slips  called  "  mixed  borders,"  and  many  other 
plants  which  we  wish  to  increase  or  take  good  care  of. 

In  these  special  plots  for  hardy  flowers  are  included  the  various 
hardy  florists'  flowers.  The  term  "  florists'  flowers  "  was  once  applied 
to  flowers  supposed  to  be  popular  with  amateurs  and  florists,  but  ft  had 
never  any  clear  meaning.     A  Rose  is  a  florist's  flower ;  but  it  is  more — 


ChrUtnuu  Rt»e>  In  bed  in  reHrve  luden.    (Durie,  Fife,  N.B.). 

it  is  everybody's  flower,  and  we  call  it  a  Rose,  having  no  use  for 
any  other  term.  The  reserve  garden  is  a  good  place  to  grow  flowers 
for  cutting  for  the  house.  The  enemy  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  cut 
flowers  has  hitherto  been  the  gardener ;  but  he  was  limited  in  his 
cutting  operations  to  glass-houses,  which  he  naturally  wished  to  keep 
gay.  A  supply  equal  to  that  of  a  dozen  plant  houses  can  be  got  from 
an  open  square  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  any  piece  of  good  ground. 
For  eight  months  there  is  a  procession  of  open-air  flowers,  which  can 
easily  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  the  cutting  of  plenty 
fore\ery  want.  A  bed  or  a  few  lines  of  each  favourite  in  a  plot  of 
good  soil  would  give  a  great  number  of  flowers,  and  these,  aided  by 
the  Roses  and  other  bush  and  tree  flowers  about  the  garden,  would 
yield  all  the  flowers  that  a  large  house  would  require,  and  many 
besides  for  hospitals  and  for  those  who  have  not  gardens.     Flowers 
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grown  for  cutting  should  be  carefully  selected  as  r^ards  odour,  form, 
and  colour,  and  the  gardener  should  do  all  he  can  to  carry  out  an  idea 
tending  so  much  to  give  people  pleasure  at  home,  and  the  smallest 
country  place  can  afford  a  plot  of  ground  to  grow  flowers  for  cutting. 
Double  Cropping  of  Beds. — We  have  had  evidence  of  the  good 
way  in  which  inter-cropping  suits  plants  in  nursery  beds,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  in  rich  ground  of  two  plants  wholly 
diflerent  in  their  nature  is  a  good  plan.  A  collection  of  Narcissi,  with 
lines  between  of  Delphiniums  and  hardy  Fuchsias,  that  is  to  say,  two 
lines  of  each  in  a  4ft,  bed,  will  thrive.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
hardy  spring  bulbs,  which  may  be  alternated  with  the  choicer  peren- 
nials that  bloom  in  autumn  ;  and  this  way  is  a  good  one  for  people 
who  live  in  their  gardens  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  as  it  secures 
two  distinct  seasons  of  bloom  in  the  same  ground.  This  applies  to 
store  beds  as  distinct  from  the  regular  flower  garden,  though  some 
kind  of  inter-cropping  would  give  an  excellent  result  in  the  flower 
garden  also ;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  have  beds  of  Roses,  we  might  have 
them  carpeted  with  early  bulbs,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  so 
also  with  Peonies  and  many  other  flowers.  It  wants  some  care  to 
find  out  which  go  best  together ;  but,  given  that,  all  is  easy  enough. 

Gardens  of  One  Flower. 

Apart  from  the  reserve  garden,  with  its  flowers  in  close  masses,  we 
may  have  gardens  of  a  favourite  flower  and  its  forms,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  a  family  or  adding  to  it  by  collecting  or  cross-breeding. 
Such  gardens  now  and  then  owe  their  existence  to  the  difficulty  of 
cultivating  a  flower,  as  was  the  case  of  a  charming  garden  of  the 
lovely  forms  of  our  native  Primrose  formed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
thus  describes  it : — 

"  A  Primrose  Garden. — No  flower  better  deserves  a  garden  to 
itself  than  the  Primrose.  It  is  so  old  a  favourite,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated into  so  many  forms,  that  any  one  determined  to  have  a  Primrose 
garden  may  choose  the  kind  he  likes  best,  and  set  to  work  accordingly. 
There  are  the  single-stalked  Primroses,  the  earliest  of  all,  flowering 
from  the  middle  of  March  onwards,  while  some  may  be  had  in  bloom 
as  soon  as  the  end  of  February.  They  range  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  deep  primrose,  and  from  palest  pinky-lilac  through  strong 
red-purples  to  a  colour  nearly  approaching  blue,  and  there  are  also 
rich  reds  of  many  shades.  There  is  not  as  yet  any  Primrose  of  a  true 
pink  colour,  nor,  though  the  type  colour  is  yellow,  are  there  as  yet  any 
strong  yellows  of  the  orange  class.  There  are  also  double  Primrose* 
in  nearly  all  the  same  colourings.  The  Polyanthus,  with  its  neat 
trusses  of  small   flowers,  though   beautiful   in  the   hand  and  tndis> 
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pensable-  in  the  good  garden  of  hardy  flowers,  is  not  a  plant  for 
the  Primrose  garden,  as  it  makes  no  show  in  the  mass.  The  grand 
Primroses  for  garden  effect  are  the  lai^e  bunch-flowered  kinds,  white, 
yellow,  and  orange-coloured,  red,  crimson,  and  rich  brown  ;  of  infinite 
variety  in  form,  texture,  habit,  and  colouring,  easy  to  raise  to  any 
amount  by  seed,  as  also  by  division  of  the  older  plants.  A  Primrose 
garden  (part  of  which  is  here  illustrated),  that  for  some  years  has 
been  an  ever-increasing  source  of  pleasure  and  interest  to  its  owners, 
was  formed  a  few  years  ago  by  making  an  opening  about  70  yards 
long,  and  varying  from  10  yards  to  1 5  yards  wide,  through  a  wild 
copse  of  young  Birch  trees.  The  natural  soil  was  very  poor  and 
sandy,  so  it  was  prepared-  by  a  thorough  trenching  and  a  liberal 
addition  of  loam  and  manure,  which  has  to  be  renewed  every  year. 
No  formal  walks  are  made,  but  one  main  track  is  trodden  down 
about  2  feet  wide  near  the  middle  of  the  space,  dividing  into  two  here 
and  there,  where  a  broader  clearing  makes  it  desirable  to  have  two 
paths  in  the  width.  The  older  divided  plants  are  put  into  groups 
of  a  colour  together,  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  a  sort.  The  groups 
of  seedlings  are  of  necessity  more  various,  though  they  are  more  or 
less  true  to  the  parent  colour,  so  that  a  patch  of  a  hundred  seedlings 
— from  yellows,  for  instance — will  give  a  general  efiect  of  yellow 
throughout  the  group.  The  whites  and  yellows  are  kept  at  one  end 
of  the  garden,  and  the  reds  at  the  other ;  the  deepest  yellows  next  to 
the  reds.  Seen  from  a  little  distance,  the  yellow  and  white  part  of  the 
Primrose  garden  looks  like  a  river  of  silver  and  gold  flowing  through 
the  copse.  The  white  stems  of  the  Birches  and  the  tender  green  of 
their  young  leaves  help  to  form  a  pretty  picture,  which  is  at  its  best 
when  the  whole  is  illuminated  by  the  evening  sunlight," 

Some  of  the  Plants  for  Reserve  Garden  and  for  Cutting  Flowers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HAKDV   BULBOUS  AND   TUBEROUS   FLOWERS,   AND   THEIR 
GARDEN  USE. 

At  no  distant  time  lists  of  these  things  were  mostly  looked  at  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  few  bulbs  to  force,  but  that  day  is  past,  at  least, 
for  all  who  now  see  the  great  part  which  hardy  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants  must  take  in  the  outdoor  gardens  of  the  future.  Since  those 
days  the  hills  of  California  and  of  Japan  alone  have  given  us  a  noble 
lily  garden,  and  the  plants  of  this  order  in  cultivation  now  form  a 
lovely  host.  We  are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  want  novelties  as  know- 
ledge of  how  to  make  effective  use  of  the  nobler  plants,  such  as  the 
Narcissus,  the  glory  of  the  spring,  as  the  Lily  is  of  the  summer 
garden. 

We  may  indeed  be  often  tempted  with  Zephyr  flowers,  and  Ixias 
and  other  plants,  beautiful  in  warmer  countries  than  ours,  but  delicate 
here,  and  only  living  with  us  as  the  result  of  care  which  is  quite 
needless,  but  there  are  so  many  lovely  things  from  the  mountains  and 
plains  of  the  northern  world,  and  from  the  mountains  in  all  parts,  as 
hardy  as  the  wild  Hyacinths  of  British  woods,  that  our  search  will 
be  more  for  the  nobler  materials  and  how  to  make  artistic  use  of  them 
than  in  quest  of  novelty  as  such. 

Lilies. — -It  would  be  fair  to  begin  with  the  Snowdrop,  but  we  will 
take  the  plants  in  the  order  of  their  value  ;  and,  having  regard  to  past 
service  and  the  present  beauty  of  the  Lilies,  they  should  take  the  first 
place  among  hardy  bulbs.  Who  of  those  who  remember  the  Orange 
and  White  Lilies  of  all  English  and  Irish  gardens  would  have  looked 
for  the  splendid  Lilies  that  have  come  to  us  within  less  than  a 
generaticMi  ?  For  size,  and  form,  and  lovely  colour  they  surpass  all 
we  had  ever  dreamt  of  even  among  tropical  flowers.  The  variety  is 
so  great  that  a  volume  would  be  required  to  describe  them  ;  the 
catalc^ues  give  us  many  of  their  names.     The  main  thing  for  all  who 
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care  for  them  is  how  to  possess  their  beauty  with  the  least  amount  of 
care  and  disappointment ;  and,  happily,  the  question  has  been  solved 
for  many  handsome  kinds  by  planting  them  in  the  peat  beds  that 
were  made  at  first  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  American  shrubs. 
Some  of  the  finest  Lilies  thrive  admirably  in  these,  and  by  adding 
here  and  there  deep  leaf-mould,  rotten  cow  manure,  and  the  like, 
other  kinds  may  be  grown,  for  some  Lilies  thrive  best  in  such  soil.  Nor 
need  we  neglect  the  mixed  borders  because  we  have  new  ways  for  our 
Lilies,  as  several  of  the  European  Lilies  thrive  perfectly  in  ordinary 
borders.  They  may  be  naturalised  too,  or  some  of  them,  in  deep 
moist  peat  bottoms  ;  for  example,  the  American  swamp  Lily  (L. 
superbum).  The  mania  for  draining  everything  might  even  lead  to 
evil  in  the  case  of  some  Lilies  which  inhabit  the  cold  northern  woods, 
and  which  do  with  a  very  different  degree  of  moisture  from  that 
required  by  the  Lilies  of  California,  where  the  soil  in  summer  is 
as  road  dust  on  a  dry  hill.  Lilies  are  so  varied  in  their  nature 
and  stature  that  they  may  adorn  almost  any  aspect  in  sun  or 
shade.  The  new  and  rare  among  them  will  have  special  beds  or 
borders,  and  we  have  Lily  men  and  even  Lily  maniacs  who  will  have 
Lily  gardens.  And  as  these  lovely  fiowers  tumble  into  our  lap,  as 
it  were,  from  the  woods  and  hills  of  Western  China,  Japan,  and 
California,  untouched  by  man  until  he  found  them  made  to  his  hand 
a  few  years  h%o,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  would 
lake  care  of  themselves,  if  trusted  in  likely  spots,  with  us.  I  put 
some  of  the  Panther  Lily  deep  in  a  leafy  hollow  in  a  Sussex  wood, 
just  to  see  if  it  would  survive  in  such  conditions.  Whether  owing  to 
A  series  of  cold  wet  seasons  and  the  want  of  the  glorious  sun  of  the 
hills  in  Nevada  County,  California,  where  1  found  it,  we  know  not, 
but  after  the  first  season  it  did  not  come  up.  I  thought  no  more  of 
it,  but  a  friend  going  into  the  same  wood  some  years  afterwards  found 
a  colony  of  it  in  bloom.  So  that  we  must  not  always  cry  out  if 
Lilies  do  not  come  up,  as  they  have  a  way  of  resting  for  a  year  now 
and  then. 

Narcissus. — Next  to  the  Lily  in  value  as  an  outdoor  flower  is  the 
Narcissus,  though  when  we  know  the  Iris  better  it  may  find  a  high 
place.  But  the  wondrous  development  of  the  garden  forms  of  Nar- 
cissus during  recent  years,  and  their  fitness  for  our  climate,  give  it 
great  value.  Mountain  plants  in  origin,  for  the  most  part  they  are 
as  hardy  as  riverside  rushes,  and  those  few  southern  forms  that  will 
■only  live  in  dry  banks  and  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls  need  not  concern 
us  who  look  for  pictures  of  Narcissi  in  the  open  air.  We  have 
not  to  ask  where  the  Narcissi  will  grow,  as  there  are  few  places  they 
will  not  grow  in  with  the  usual  garden  culture,  and  in  some  cool, 
Soamy  soils  they  take  to  the  turf  as  ducks  to  water.     Hence  it  is  easy 
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on  many  soils  to  have  a  spring  garden  of  these  flowers,  naturally 
grouped  and  massed,  set  in  turf,  and  giving  us  many  flowers  for  the 
house  as  well  as  pictures  in  lawn  and  meadow.  For  this  purpose  what 
is  chiefly  wanted  fsthat  the  bulb  growers  should  offer  the  best  hardy 
sorts  for  the  wild  garden  by  the  thousand  at  low  rates.  These 
precious  early  flowers  will  also  have  their  place  in  the  garden  for  cut 
flowers  or  the  nursery  bed,  where  the  many  new  forms  of  Narcissi 
raised  in  England  must  take  their  place  until  they  become  plentiful. 
The  true  hardiness  of  the  flower  allows  of  its  being  enjoyed  in  all 
parts  of  these  scattered  islands,  from  Scilly,  where  it  is  grown  in 
quantities  for  the  markets,  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the 
Narcissus  is  at  home,  and  there  are  excellent  collections  in  the 
College  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin  and  also  at  Glasnevin,  while  there 
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is  a  very  well-grown  one  at  Cork,  and  Miss  Currie,  of  Lismore,  grows 
many  of  the  most  precious  kinds.  In  old  days  the  white  Narcissi 
grown  in  the  gardens  spread  here  and  there  into  orchards  and  fields, 
and  so  it  happens  that  now  we  have  to  seek  in  Ireland  some  of  the 
graceful  white  Narcissi. 

Iris. — The  Iris  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  garden  flowers,  in  many 
forms  too,  but,  like  the  Lily,  it  has  come  to  us  in  greater  noveltj-  and 
beauty  of  recent  years,  and  as  districts  in  Central  Asia  and  Asia 
Minor  are  opened  to  collectors,  we  must  have  our  Iris  gardens  too. 
And  what  so  fair  as  an  Iris  garden?  They  are  the  Orchids  of  the 
north,  many  of  them  as  hardy  as  reeds,  and  with  more  richness  of 
colour  than  Orchids.  The  old  Irises  of  our  gardens  are  usually  of 
the  Germanica  class  ;  there  is  much  variety  among  these  groups,  and 
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they  are  very  hardy  and  precious,  and  excellent  for  the  adornment  of 
gardens  and  even  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  as  we  see  in  France,  the 
Iris  of  this  great  group  having  a  valuable  power  of  thriving  on  such 
surfaces  as  well  as  on  good  soil. 

There  is  a  group  of  waterside  and  water-loving  Iris,  much  less  seen 
in  our  gardens  than  the  above,  and  some  of  them  not  yet  come  to  us, 
but  of  great  value.  They  are  allied  to  the  common  yellow  Iris  of  our 
watercourses,  but  are  taller  and  richer  in  colour,  the  golden  Iris 
(Aurea),  Monnieri,  and  Ochroleuca  being  the  best  known  so  far,  and 
very  free,  hardy,  and  beautiful  plants  they  are,  thriving,  too,  almost 
anywhere,  but  best  in  rich,  moist  soil.  And  we  have  the  distinct  gain 
of  the  splendid  Japanese  Iris,  in  its  many  strange  forms,  the  Japanese 
surpassing  all  waterside  Irises  in  its  wide  range  of  colour,  though  most 
beautiful  perhaps  in  its  simple  forms,  white  and  purple.  This  plant, 
though  its  beauty  suggests  that  of  the  tropics,  will  grow  side  by  side 
with  our  great  water  dock  by  any  lake  side,  or  even  in  a  clay  ditch, 
where  only  the  coarsest  weeds  live.  The  Siberian  Iris  and  the  forms 
near  it  are  very  graceful  beside  streams  or  ponds,  either  in  open  or 
copsy  places,  and  far  more  graceful  and  charming  in  such  positions 
than  in  set  borders.  All  these  water-loving  Irises  will  do  for  the  wild 
garden  in  bold  groups  when  we  can  spare  them. 

Then  there  are  the  brilliant  purple  and  gold  Iris  reticulata  and  its 
allies,  little  bulbous  Irises,  for  the  spring  garden,  early  and  charming 
things,  many  beautiful  ;  Irises  that  flower  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
like  the  Algerian  Iris  ;  others  happy  in  Britain  on  warm  soils  and 
warm  corners,  and  some  for  the  rock  garden,  like  the  crested  Iris  ;  and 
the  many  pretty  forms  of  Iris  pumila,  of  some  of  which  edgings  were 
made  in  old  gardens.  The  foliage  of  the  evergreen  Iris  is  so  graceful 
and  usually  so  nice  in  colour  that  artistic  use  may  be  made  of  it  in 
that  way.  The  most  novel  of  all  the  groups  of  Iris,  however,  are  the 
Cushion  Irises,  which  promise  much  beauty,  but  are  yet  too  little  known 
to  see  how  far  that  beauty  may  be  preserved  in  our  gardens.  The  old 
Iris  Susiana  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  some  of  its  allies, 
like  I,  Lorteti  and  the  Wolf  Iris,  seem  more  hardy  and  not  less 
beautiful. 

Tulips. — The  old  garden  Tulip,  a  favourite  for  generations,  grown 
in  the  so-called  florist  varieties,  and  the  source  once  of  severe  mania,  is 
but  one  of  a  large  number  of  wild  Tulipa,  many  of  which  have  come 
to  us  of  late  years  from  Central  Asia,  The  old  Tulips  are  the  forms 
of  an  Italian  species  (T.  Gesneriana),  and  these  varieties  are  >vorthy  of 
all  the  attention  they  ever  had ;  but  the  wild  form  is  as  good  as  any  of 
its  varieties  for  splendid  effect,  and  a  selection  should  be  made  of  its 
simpler  colours,  including  a  good  white  and  yellow.  The  bedding 
Tulips,  which  are  earlier  in  blooming,  are  forms  of  T.  scabriscapa, 
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though  useful,  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  for  their  effect  as  the  late 
tulips.  The  new  species  coming  from  Central  Asia  and  other  lands 
promise  to  be  very  valuable,  too,  for  their  effect,  though  our  climate 
may  not  suit  all  of  them,  as  it  does  the  fine  hardy  Gesneriana.  The 
colour  of  these  tulips  is  too  fine  to  be  missed,  and,  as  the  bloom  is  too 
short-lived  to  give  beds  under  the  windows  to  it,  the  best  way  is  to 
plant  them  in  borders,  and,  when  scarce,  in  the  nursery  ;  when  plenti- 
ful in  the  wild  garden.  I  put  some  in  new  hedgerow  banks  a  few 
years  ago,  and  also  the  wood  tulip  in  a  meadow  regularly  mown,  and 
now  have  a  splendid  bloom  every  spring.  As  wild  tulips  abound  in 
the  south  of  Europe  travellers  might  often  get  many  roots  which 
could  be  tried  in  this  and  other  ways.  Some  of  the  bedding  tulips 
have  very  ugly  slaty  colours,  and  there  is  much  waste  in  planting 
them.  The  Dutch  bulb  raisers  care  more  for  variety  than  beauty  of 
colour,  but  the  aim  in  our  gardens  should  be  to  get  more  of  the  fine 
simple  colours,  and  the  wild  kinds  planted  so  far  as  we  may  in  eflfective 
ways;  a  few  trials  in  that  way  will  show  that  it  is  a  much  more  effective 
one  than  setting  out  the  plants  in  tile  or  other  patterns.  The  later 
these  wild  tulips  come  into  bloom  the  better,  as  it  brings  their 
nobler  colour  in  when  the  harsh  changes  of  the  spring  are  nearly 
over,  and  in  the  north  they  will  come  in  with  the  early  summer  days. 
These  ideas  of  the  more  picturesque  planting  of  the  hardier  Tulips 
need  not  take  from  the  lover  of  the  old  florist  kinds  his  Tulip  garden, 
which  was  very  charming  with  its  long  beds  of  good  soil,  and  at  its 
best  in  some  sheltered — hedged  in  or  walled — garden. 

Crocus. — If  the  Crocus  has  any  fault  it  is  courage  in  coming  so 
early  that  it  has  to  face  every  trouble  of  the  spring,  and  green  winters 
induce  it  to  open  too  early.  Yet  what  promise  it  brings  us  of  the 
many-blossomed  spring  in  border  and  in  lawn  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
old  and  good  way  in  garden  borders,  the  Crocus,  at  least  all  the  forms 
and  series  and  the  hardy  and  vigorous  European  kinds,  is  easily 
naturalised  in  lawns  or  meadow  turf,  and  others  even  under  Beech  trees 
a^  in  Crowsley  Park.  As  regards  this  question,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Crocus  is  wild  in  rich  meadow  grass  in  various  parts  of 
England,  at  Nottingham  and  in  Essex,  The  autumnal  kinds  may  be 
naturalised  too,  but  they  ask  perhaps  for  a  warmer  soil  than  the  vernal 
kinds.  Recent  years  have  brought  us  many  new  Crocuses.  The  efifect 
of  the  old  kinds  is  not  surpassed,  but  their  beauty  may  be  more  fully 
shown  than  in  lines  and  dots  by  scattering  them  in  natural-looking 
groups  in  grassy  places  among  trees  or  in  the  open  turf. 

Snowdrop  and  Snowflake. — The  old  Snowdrop  gives  as  good 
an  effect  as  any  other,  but  the  many  new  varieties  give  the  Snowdrop 
more  value.  Whether  these  new  forms  are  species  or  varieties  matters 
little  ;  their  value  as  garden  plants  is  the  only  question  that  concerns 
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flower-gardeners.  Who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago  that 
our  Snowdrop  was  only  one  of  a  lai^e  number  taking  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  other  regions  ?  Others 
are  coming,  and  when  these  increase  in  our  gardens  we  shall  have 
fresh  aids  to  make  our  spring  gardens  more  beautiful.  As  these 
new  kinds  are  mostly  plants  from  cool  regions,  they  will  probably 
be  easily  naturalised  in  many  soils.  The  snowflake  must  not  be 
forgotten — few  spring  flowers  are  more  free  than  the  vernal  and  late 
Snowflakes. 

SciLLAS,  Hyacinths,  and  like  Plants. — The  lovely  early 
group  of  plants  allied  to  our  Wood  Hyacinth — Scilla,  Chionodoxa, 
and  Hyacinthus  (the  more  tiny  and  dwarf  wild  species  are  referred  to 
here  under  this  last  name) — ask  for  some  thoi^ht  as  to  their  artistic 
use.  The  Scillas  are  well  known,  but  the  newer  forms  of  Chionodoxa 
give  an  unlooked-for  loveliness  of  blue  very  early  in  the  spring,  and 
show  a  pretty  variety  in  their  delicate  colours ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
more  lovely  thing  among  them  than  theTaurian  Scilla,  a  large  form  of 
the  long-neglected  Scilla  bifolia.  It  is  so  early  and  so  deep  a  blue  that 
one  may  get  rich  effects  with  it  very  early.  The  more  tiny  and  select 
of  all  these  plants  are  alpine,  delightful  for  rock-gardens,  and  all  the  more 
so  if  we  can  use  them  in  visible  groups.  The  stouter  kinds,  such  as 
the  larger  Chionodoxa,  are  coming  in  such  numbers  that  we  may  try 
their  effects  in  many  ways  ;  it  is  impossible  to  omit  them  from  what- 
ever kind  of  spring  gardening  we  adopt 

The  common  Hyacinth — in  its  double  forms  at  least — is  so  stiff 
that  we  take  little  interest  in  it  for  the  flower  garden  ;  but  the 
simpler  colours  of  the  single  kinds  deserve  a  place.  Would  it  not 
be  worth  while  growing  the  single  Hyacinth  provincialis  from  which 
these  all  come  l  Hyacinths  will  come  up  year  after  year  in  flower 
beds,  and  throwing  away  the  roots  after  once  blooming  is  a  mistake. 

Other  Lilies. — Apart  from  the  true  Lilies  there  are  certain 
plants  to  which  the  name  is  also  given  betimes,  such  as  the  Torch 
Lily  (Kniphofia),  the  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis),  the  Peruvian  Lily 
(Alstrcemeria),  the  African  Lily  (Agapanthus),  the  Belladonna  Lily 
(Amaryllis),  the  Cape  Lily  (Crinum),  the  Plantain  Lily  (Funkia),  the 
Wood  Lily  (Trillium),  the  Mariposa  Lily  (Calochortus),  besides  other 
Lilies  that  do  not  come  under  our  present  heading,  or  which  do  not 
*  ask  for  thought  as  regards  their  effective  use. 

The  Torch  .LiU^s  are  brilliant  in  colour,  and  have  been  added 
to  of  recent  years,  but  severe  winters  have  thinned  them,  and  they 
will  always  be  best  in  dry  soils  and  in  sunny  positions,  protected 
in  winter.  They  are  best  kept  apart  from  flowers  more  refined  in 
colour,  such  as  the  Tea  Rose.  The  Day  Lilies  are  a  really  hardy 
race,  and  most  of  them  will  grow  anywhere.     With  their  fine  leaves 
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and  showy,  well-fonned  flowers,  they  may  be  used  with  good  effect 
in  various  ways.  The  Peruvian  Lily  is  valuable,  but  far  more 
beautiful  on  warm  soils.  If  on  cool  soils — and  in  cool  districts  it 
fails — we  must  prepare  beds  for  it,  but  the  best  way  tn  gardening 
is  always  to  grow  the  flowers  that  thrive  without  great  labour  in  the 
soil  we  have.  The  Belladonna  Lily  can  be  grown  in  no  more  effective 
way  than  the  old  one  of  planting  it  under  south  walls.  The  Cape 
Lilies  have  increased  of  late  years  from  hybrids  and  otherwise, 
and  are  worth  attention  in  deep  soil  in  warm  comers  near  walls 
that  protect  them  from  the  north.  The  African  Lily  is  most  important 
for  its  unrivalled  blue,  but,  save  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  south, 
where  it  may  live  in  the  open  air  protected,  it  is  essential  to  give 
it  greenhouse  or  like  protection  in  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
for  which  the  expense  of  tubs  or  lai^e  pots  is  worth  indulging  in,  and 
there  are  new  and  handsome  kinds,  which  make  the  culture  more 
interesting.  The  Wood  Lilies  are  valuable  because  they  give  us 
eflTects  both  distinct  and  beautiful  in  peat  borders  or  Ix^  gardens. 
Shade  is  not  essential,  though  we  think  the  best  effects  are  attained  in 
half-shady  spots. 

The  Mariposa  Lilies  are  beautiful  indeed,  some  of  them  almost 
surpassing  any  flowers  of  the  old  world ;  but  they  come  from  one 
of  the  best  climates  and  warmest  soils  in  the  world,  and  one  can 
hardly  hope  that  they  will  thrive  in  our  climate  without  special  care. 
Yet  such  charming  flowers  will  always  have  a  place  in  curious  gardens, 
where  they  will  thrive  in  frames  and  warm  corners.  Such  plants, 
however,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  much  effect  in  the  open  garden, 
though  new  kinds  are  being  brought  from  Western  America  which 
may  thrive  in  our  climate,  and  help  to  show  us  the  beauty  of  these 
singularly  lovely  things. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculus. — The  Poppy  Anemone  has  been 
a  welcome  flower  in  our  gardens  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  it  should 
never  be  foigotten,  save  in  cold  soils  where  it  dwindles.  Many  now 
grow  it  well  from  seed,  but  the  old  way  of  planting  the  tubers  of 
favourite  kinds  and  colours  should  be  carried  out  in  the  flower  garden 
in  Rose  beds  or  in  any  beds  to  spare.  The  Scarlet  Anemone  and  its 
varieties  is  also  precious  ;  the  Star  Anemone,  so  charming  in  Italy  and 
Greece  in  spring,  is  rarely  seen  happy  in  our  gardens  which  are  too 
cold  for  it,  no  doubt,  so  it  may  well  be  left  out  in  favour  of  the  hardier 
sorts.  Valuable  as  the  brightest  Anemones  are,  the  old  Turban  and 
Persian  Ranunculus,  and  other  forms  were  once  a  great  charm  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  in  warm  soils,  where  they 
thrive,  but  they  perish  in  severe  winters,  and  require  some  care. 

Various. — The  old  Dc^'s-Tooth  Violet  of  the  mountains  of 
Europe  has  been  joined  in  our  gardens  of  recent  years  by  a  number  of 
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its  American  relations,  graceful  plants  for  peat  borders,  but  as  yet  not 
so  valuable  as  the  European  kind  in  its  various  forms,  ivhich  are 
among  the  prettiest  early  spring  flowers.  They  are,  moreover,  true 
wild  garden  plants,  which  thrive  in  turf,  coming  up  every  year  even 
more  faithfully  than  Crocus  or  Snowdrop.  The  Snake's-head,  too 
(Fritillaria),  is  a  charming  wild  garden  plant,  thriving  in  grass  in  rich 
or  wet  meadows ;  where  not  native  it  may  well  be  introduced.  The 
new  yellow  Fritillaries  give  a  greater  interest  to  this  group  of  plants, 
some  of  which  are  fitted  for  the  wild  garden,  but  we  never  could  see 
the  charms  of  the  Crown  Imperials,  with  their  offensive  odour.  The 
Stars  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum)  thrive  in  grass,  and  are  pretty 
in  it.  Unfortunately  the  handsome  Arabian  kind  is  not  hardy.  The 
Montbretias  are  plants  of  somewhat  recent  appearance  in  our  gardens, 
and  they  have  a  vigour  and  hardiness  we  do  not  look  for  in  Cape 
plants,  and  a  tenacious  way  of  growing  and  increasing  even  in  cold 
poor  soil,  and  are,  therefore,  valuable  where  we  wish  to  have  close 
tufts  of  graceful  leaves  and  gay  blossoms  below  flowering  shrubs  not 
set  too  closely  on  the  ground.  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari)  are  often 
very  pretty,  and  nearly  always  hardy.  1  use  them  freely  in  grass, 
where  their  blue  is  very  pretty  in  spring.  The  choicer  newer  kinds 
will  find  a  place  in  the  nursery  beds  or  rock^arden  till  more  plentiful. 

Among  the  new  plants  we  have  one  of  fine  distinction  in  the 
Giant  Asphodels  (Eremurus),  plants  of  noble  port  and  vigour,  but 
which,  though  here  and  there  grown  and  flowered  well,  are  not  as  yet 
proved  for  our  climate,  with  its  often  open,  snowless  winters.  We 
must  find  out  the  kinds  really  hardy  and  that  bloom  handsomely 
with  us  before  we  can  judge  of  their  value  in  the  flower  garden. 

The  old  tiger  flowers  (Tigridia)  should  not  be  foi^otten, 
especially  on  limestone  or  other  warm  soils,  where  they  are  most 
at  home.  There  are  several  new  kinds,  which  make  the  family  of 
more  value.  Plants  that  give  much  pleasure  from  their  good  colours 
are  the  Triteleia  and  Brodicea.  Some  new  and  pretty  effects  will  be 
given  by  the  best  of  these  as  soon  as  plentiful. 

So  noble  a  plant  as  the  Gladiolus  should  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
left  to  the  end,  but  the  fact  that  the  finest  class  are  only  half  hardy, 
and  require  care,  makes  them  less  important  in  our  country  than 
Lilies  and  Narcissi,  that  give  so  much  beauty  with  little  or  no  care. 
The  years  pass  so  swiftly,  and  are  so  full  of  cares,  that  things  demand- 
ing two  important  attentions  yearly — i.e.,  taking  up  and  planting — 
must  take  a  minor  place,  except  in  the  case  of  growers  who  make 
a  special  care  of  them.  The  groups  known  as  Lemoinei  and 
Saundersi  hybrids,  being  hardier,  give  better  results,  but  generally  our 
climate  is  against  the  older  Gladioli,  and  disease  very  often  comes 
with  any  large  attempt  to  grow  them. 
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Hardv  Bulbs  for  Cut  Flowers.— The  special  or  reserve  gar- 
den includes  beds  for  hardy  bulbs — a  very  good  way  of  growing  them, 
and  for  supplying  flowers  for  the  house.  A  curious  habit  of  the 
flowers  of  bulbs  is  that,  cut  from  the  plants  when  just  opening  and 
put  into  water,  they  get  larger  than  they  would  if  left  on  the  plants 
out  of  doors,  and  this  should  lead  us  to  encourage  many  lovely  flowers 
among  hardy  bulbs  that  are  among  the  best  for  our  rooms.  Hitherto 
the  horror  of  the  gardener  has  been  cutting  flowers  for  the  house ;  but 
if  cutting  prolongs  his  bloom,  strengthens  his  plants,  and  gives  all 
who  care  for  his  flowers  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  them,  we  may  secure 
his  powerful  aid.  Consider  what  one  may  escape  in  storms,  frosts, 
and  other  dangers  if  a  flower,  cut  just  on  arriving  at  maturity,  lasts 
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longer  indoors  than  out,  and  actually,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Narcissus, 
gets  larger !  Narcissi,  through  their  hardiness  and  drooping  heads, 
endure  our  climate  better  than  any  other  flowers,  and  yet  severe 
storms  will  beat  them  about  and  destroy  flowers  that  might  have  lived 
for  days  in  the  house.  Lai^e  showy  flowers  like  Tulips,  sufler  with 
ever>'  hea\-y  shower.  Anything  which  makes  it  easier  to  have  flowers 
in  the  house  is  a  real  gain  ;  their  exquisite  forms  are  best  seen,  and  tell 
their  story  best  when  brought  near  to  the  eye.  A  flower  of  our  yellow 
wood  Tulip  opening  and  closing,  and  showing  its  changing  form  in  a 
room,  gives  ideas  of  beauty  which  cannot  be  gleaned  by  glancing  at 
a  bed  of  bulbs.  A  variety  of  hardy  bulbs  should  therefore  be  grown 
for  their  value  as  cut  flowers,  apart  from  their  use  in  the  garden. 
Hardy    Bulbs   among  Choice  Shrubs. — One  of  the  most 
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marked  improvements  is  the  planting  of  handsome  bulbs  in  masses  of 
Rhododendrons  and  like  bushes.  These  beds,  as  usually  planted,  are 
interesting  only  when  in  flower,  and  not  always  then,  owing  to  the 
flat  surface  into  which  the  shrubs  are  pressed ;  Lilies,  therefore, 
and  the  finer  bulbs  may  with  great  advantage  be  placed  among  the 
shrubs.  In  many  cases  where  this  plan  has  been  carried  out,  it 
has  almost  changed  the  entire  aspects  of  gardens,  and  given  various 
beautiful  types  of  life  instead  of  only  one,  and  many  fine  rare  bulbs 
find  a  home  in  such  beds,  which  should  be  sacred  from  the  spade. 
In  placing  choice,  peat-loving  shrubs,  give  the  bushes  room  to  fully 
attain  their  natural  forms,  and  plant  the  interspaces  with  finer  bulbs. 
Light  and  shade,  relief  and  grace,  are  among  the  merits  of  this  mode 
of  planting.  Beds  of  the  smaller  shrubs  will  do  admirably  for  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  bulbs,  the  shelter  of  low  shrubs  being  an 
advantage  to  many  little  bulbs  whose  leaves  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
cold  winds.  In  this  way  we  get  relief,  variety,  and  longer  bloom, 
and  the  shrubs  show  their  forms  better  when  they  have  free  play  of 
light  and  air  about  them. 

Bulbs  in  Beds  on  Turf.— Bold  beds  of  Lilies  and  the  taller 
bulbs  are  admirable  for  the  lawn,  and  for  quiet  comers  of  the  pleasure- 
ground.  The  showy  beds  of  bulbs  which  are  to  be  seen  in  public  and 
other  gardens,  and  which  come  so  largely  into  spring  gardens,  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  beds  suggested  here  are  of  a  higher  and  more 
permanent  nature,  and  are  intended  to  be  placed  where  they  will  be 
let  alone.  At  Moulton  Grange  some  years  ago  I  saw  on  the  turf  in  a 
quiet  corner  a  bed  of  Tiger  Lilies  which  had  no  other  flowers  near  to 
mar  its  beauty.  It  was  a  large  oval  bed,  and  the  colour  of  the  finely 
grown  Lilies  was  brilliant  and  effective  seen  through  the  trees  and 
glades.  In  point  of  colour  alone,  nothing  could  be  better  ;  the  mass  of 
bloom  was  profuse,  and  the  plants,  about  6  feet  high,  told  well  in  the 
garden  landscape.  The  plants  had  a  great  advantage  in  habit,  form, 
and  colour  over  the  usual  dwarf  type  of  showy  "bedding"  plant. 
Many  hardy  flowers  of  the  highest  beauty  would  have  as  efiective 
colour  if  we  took  equal  pains  with  them.  Colour  on  a  6-foot  plant  is 
usually  more  effective  than  on  a  plant  6  inches  or  12  inches  high,  and 
some  hardy  Lilies  are  well  over  6  feet  high.  This  Lily  bed  was 
on  one  of  those  little  strips  of  turf  which  occur  by  most  shrubberies, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  a  walk,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  seen. 
Among  the  most  lovely  beds  are  those  of  the  nobler  Lilies,  while  Iris 
and  many  beautiful  Day  Lily,  P^ony,  Gladiolus,  and  Cape  Hyacinth 
may  be  grouped  with  them  or  near  them.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note 
that  what  is  meant  here  is  not  wild  gardening  with  bulbs,  but  very 
good  cultivation  of  them,  and  surfacing  and  edging  the  beds  with 
spring  flowers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANNUAL     AND      BIENNIAL      PLANTS,     AND      HALF-HARDV     PLANTS 
ANNUALLY   RAISED   FROM   SEED. 

Whatever  we  may  do  with  perennials,  shrubs,  or  hardy  bulbs,  the 
plants  in  this  class  must  ever  be  of  great  value  to  the  flower-gardener; 
and  among  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  flower-garden  things  are 
often  those  of  annual  or  biennial  plants  :  tall  and  splendid  Stocks  in  a 
farmhouse  garden  on  a  chalky  soil,  seen  on  a  bright  day  in  early  spring ; 
Wallflowers  in  London  market  gardens  and  in  cottage  gardens,  when 
not  cut  down  by  cruel  winters ;  Snapdragons  on  old  garden  walls,  and 
bright  Marigolds  everywhere;  Hollyhock  lines,  Sweet  Pea  hedges,  and 
Mignonette  carpets ;  Evening  Primrose,  Poppies,  Sweet  Scabious,  and 
Sweet-williams.  Hoivever  rich  a  garden  may  be  in  hardy  flowers  or 
bedding  plants,  it  is  wise  in  our  climate  to  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
annuals.  Although  they  do  not  last  so  long  in  bloom,  and  are  not  so 
fine  in  quality  as  Lilies  or  Roses,  yet  they  can  generally  be  depended 
upon  for  a  very  handsome  show  of  flower  in  early  autumn,  particularly 
in  northern  and  cool  districts.  In  some  cases  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
sacrifice  the  summer  garden  for  autumnal  flowering  plants,  but  where 
people  do  not  much  enjoy  their  garden  except  in  autumn,  _it  is 
-ssential  to  make  good  u-;e  of  those  treated  of  herein. 
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Where  the  choicest  flowers  are  grown  in  beds  near  the  house,  or  in 
what  should  be  the  flower  garden,  autumnal  annuals  are  not  so  good 
as  more  enduring  plants,  although  useful  as  an  aid.  in  many  cases 
the  best  way  would  be  to  grow  the  annuals  in  separate  borders,  even 
in  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  they  are  very  well  grown  at 
Campsey  Ash.  Like  most  other  plants,  they  enjoy  fresh  ground,  and 
where  they  are  grown  in  borders  by  themselves  it  is  easy  to  enrich 
the  ground,  and  make  it  fitted  for  them,  easier  than  when  grown 
a mor^  perennials,  Roses  and  the  like.  With  this  precaution  the  culture 
is  very  simple ;  in  the  south  some  attention  to  watering  is  essential 
in  dry  years,  in  the  north  the  moist  cool  climate  gives  the  best  results. 
In  wet  seasons  and  in  wet  northern  districts  annuals  surprise 
us  by  their  vigour  and  beauty.  In  warmer  counties  the  effect  of  the 
heat  may  in  the  case  of  the  hardy  kinds  be  met  by  autumn-sowing  in 
good  rich  ground.  The  autumn  sowings  are  the  best.  The  plants 
not  only  flower  much  sooner,  but,  where  the  soil  and  climate  suit 
them,  they  are  stronger  and  more  beautiful.  The  reason  why  they 
are  so  often  seen  in  poor  condition  is  that  they  are  sown  on  hungry 
soil  and  are  crowded. 

Concerning  crowding,  " Salmoniceps "  writes :  —  "I  have  just 
measured  a  plant  to-day  (October  4)  of  Nemophila  insignia,  sown 
more  than  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  in  flower  since  May,  and  measures 
now  4  feet  by  3  feet  10  inches.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  count 
the  blossoms,  although  they  are  not  so  large  as  the  earlier  ones.  The 
plant  grows  in  a  new  and  rich  border.  According  to  the  ordinary 
way  of  sowing  annuals,  this  single  plant  occupies  the  space  which  is 
usually  allotted  to  a  whole  packet  of  seed." 

In  nature,  annuals  are  usually  autumn-sown  and  gather  strength 
in  the  winter.  In  growing  a  number  of  annuals  from  various  countries, 
we  must  remember  that  our  winters  can  be  faced  by  the  hardy 
ones  only,  such  as  the  Sweet  Pea,  Cornflower,  Silene,  Nemophila, 
Viscaria,  Limnanthes,  Larkspur,  Poppy,  and  Scabious.  Annuals  are 
t»est  in  masses  or  groups,  and  they  are  never  perhaps  so  full  of 
colour  and  beauty  as  on  an  old  rich  vine  border. 

In  considering  the  best  kinds  we  will  look  more  at  the  important 
groups  of  plants,  as  there  is  a  great  number  of  curious  kinds  that 
might  be  named  here,  but  they  are  not  so  important  for  effect. 

Among  annual  and  biennial  flowers  we  have  the  lovely  Everlastings 
of  Australia,  which  have  an  order  of  beauty  quite  distinct  from  those 
we  see  in  gardens  into  which  annuals  do  not  enter.  Carefully  gathered, 
they  have  the  additional  charm  that  they  may  adorn  our  houses  during 
the  winter.  The  Pimpernels,  which  with  their  pretty  blue  flowers  were 
once  made  charming  use  of  in  gardens,  are  much  neglected.  The 
Mexican  Poppy  is  a  pretty  flower  and  quite  distinct     Among  annuals 
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we  find  plants  of  fine  foliage  or  habit,  such  as  the  Hemp,  Castor  Oil 
Tree  and  other  Mallows,  Maize  and  other  grasses,  Cotton  and  Blessed 
Thistles.  The  annual  Chrysanthemums  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa,  and  indeed  of  our  own  fields,  are  charming  in 
effect.  The  annual  Convolvuli  are  pretty,  and  in  southern  gardens 
may  be  used  charmingly.  The  annual  Larkspurs  are  so  little  used  in 
gardens  that  it  is  only  in  seed  farms  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  now  and  then  in  all  their  beauty.  The  annual  Chinese 
Pinks  are  very  charming  grown  in  sunny  beds  and  good  soil.  Our 
native  Foxglove,  which  takes  such  good  care  of  itself  in  many  of  our 
woodlands,  breaks  in  the  hands  of  the  gardener  into  beautiful  varieties 
well  worth  growing,  if  not  in  the  garden,  in  shrubberies  and  in  copses 
and  woods.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  any  ground  is  broken  op  for 
fence-making  or  rough  planting,  to  scatter  a  few  seeds  of  the  white 
and  other  pretty  kinds  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves- 
There  are  many  graceful  grasses  which  may  be  treated  as  annuals,  and 
their  flowers,  like  the  Everlasting  flowers,  be  in  bloom  through  the 
winter.  The  night-smelling  Stocks  will  appeal  to  some,  but  are  rather 
too  strong  in  odour  for  others.  The  annual  Hibiscus  when  well  grown 
are  effective  plants,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hollyhock,  for 
which  probably  the  best  way  is  to  raise  it  from  seed,  as  in  that  way 
we  can  fight  better  against  the  fungus  which  destroys  it  The  Single 
Hollyhock  is  worthy  of  much  care  and  is  often  very  effective.  The 
Flaxes  are  very  pretty  annuals,  red  and  blue,  and  even  the  common 
cultivated  Flax  is  a  beautiful  plant  The  beauty  of  the  Ice  plants,  of 
which  we  see  so  little  in  our  country,  is  fairly  showii  by  the  little 
annual  one.  In  our  day  quite  a  series  of  beautiful  forms  of  Mignon- 
ette have  come  to  add  to  the  charms  of  that  always  welcome  plant. 
The  annual  and  biennial  Evening  Primroses  are  often  extremely 
valuable  and  showy. 

The  Sweet  Scabious  are  pretty  and  varied  in  colour  and  so 
fragrant.  Of  Sweet  Peas  there  is  a  delightful  series  in  our  own  day, 
when  so  many  kinds  have  been  raised  that  one  could  easily  make  a 
garden  of  them.  No  words  can  exa^erate  their  value,  either  in 
mixed  or  separate  colours,  and  they  should  be  both  autumn  and 
spring  sown,  so  as  to  get  a  chance  of  those  fine  tall  hedges  of  Sweet 
Peas  which  come  where  we  sow  in  autumn  and  get  the  plants  safely 
through  the  winter,  and  they  are  doubly  valuable  owing  to  the  many 
beautiful  new  kinds.  Zinnia  is  extremely  fine  in  colour,  but  in  our 
country  it  wants  warm  soils  and  the  best  positions  iri  order  to  do  well. 
In  Italy,  Austria,  and  South  Germany  they  are  much  mot's  beautiful 
and  vigorous  than  with  us.  i" 

Some  annual  plants,  like  the  Cornflower,  Sweet  Sultain,  Sweet  Pea, 
Scabious,  are  precious  for  cutting  for  the  house,  and  may  be  grown 
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with  the  hardy  flowers  for  this  purpose  where  there  is  room  for  it ; 
others  are  good  for  trellis-work,  and  others  for  surfaces  we  wish  to 
adorn  with  pretty  climbers,  such  as  Canary  Creeper,  Maurandya, 
Adlumia,  Gourds,  Convolvulus, 

The  various  French  and  African  Marigolds,  and  the  prettier  forms 
of  the  pot  Marigold,  are  very  showy  plants,  and,  for  those  who  love 
much  colour,  are  almost  essential,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
various  annual  Calliopsis.  The  China  Aster  used  to  be  grown  much 
better  than  it  is  generally  now,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  where  people 
do  not  get  much  colour  from  other  plants,  such  as  Roses  and  the 
finer  perennials,  the  China  Aster  in  its  many  forms  is  useful.  But 
more  important  by  far  are  the  various  kinds  of  Stock,  which  have  the 
added  charm  of  fragrance,  and  which  do  so  well  in  many  gardens 
with  light  and  warm  soils  in  the  north  and  in  Scotland.  Cosmos  are 
pretty  plants  worthy  of  a  place,  and  the  best  of  the  annual  kinds 
of  Datura  are  picturesque  and  distinct.  Chinese  Pinks  are  very 
beautiful  and  charming  in  variety.  The  Gaillardias,  which  are  such 
poor  perennials  in  many  soils,  are  in  some  cases  better  raised  as 
annuals,  and  there  are  annual  kinds  of  value.  The  Gilias  are  very 
pretty,  varied,  and  hardy,  and  some  very  dwarf,  forming  a  carpet  for 
taller  plants. 

The  Godetias,  allied  to  the  Evening  Primroses,  are  handsome  when 
well  grown,  especially  the  white  and  simple  coloured  kinds,  and 
where  they  live  over  the  winter,  from  autumn  sowing,  they  are  very 
strong  and  handsome  the  following  year.  The  many  varieties  of  the 
annual  Iponise  are  graceful,  there  being  much  charming  variety 
among  the  blooms,  and  with  these  may  be  named  the  various  kinds 
of  Convolvulus  minor,  which  does  not  climb.  Lavatera  and  Malope 
are  handsome  plants  in  the  autumn  garden,  as  are  the  Lupins,  well 
grown,  and  the  new  Nemesia  from  the  Cape  is  charming.  The  white 
Tobacco  and  the  true  Tobacco  are  handsome  in  warm  soils.  We 
think  the  various  Nigellas  very  interesting,  while  every  one  should 
have  the  annual  Phloxes,  now  to  be  had  in  such  good  colours,  and 
the  Portufacas,  which  are  so  showy  on  warm  borders.  The  Salpi- 
glossis  is  a  beautiful  plant,  especially  where  we  take  the  trouble  to 
select  the  simpler  colours,  the  amber  coloured  one  being  very  fine. 
The  Sweet  Scabious  has  charming  varieties,  and  is  often  very  fine 
in  colour,  though  not  so  good  on  heavy  and  cool  soils. 

The  Sweet  Sultans  are  pretty,  and  useful  for  cutting  for  the  house, 
and  Love-lies-bleeding  (Amaranthus)  and  its  allies  are  quaintly 
effective.  The  Snap-Dragons,  which  are  often  treated  as  annuals,  are 
frequently  excellent  when  grown  in  their  simple  colours,  the  striped 
kinds  not  being  nearly  so  good  in  effect.  The  annual  Poppies  are 
essential  where  a  good  display  is  hoped  for  from  annuals,  also  the 
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Mexican  and  Californian  Poppies.  Such  handsome  plants  as  the 
varieties  of  Tropseolum  are  also  many  of  them  beautiful  annuals 
Among  plants  of,  perhaps,  less  importance  than  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding, the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Bartonia,  Brachycome, 
Calandrinia,  Cosmidium,  Nolana,  Didiscus,  Kaulfussia,  Linum,  Lobelia, 
Martynia,  Mesembry anthem um,  Nycterinia,  Platystemon,  Saponaria, 
Senecio,  Stenactis,  and  Xeranthemum,  as  affording  some  good  plants  for 
those  interested  in  flower  gardening  with  annual  and  biennial  plants. 

Half-hardy  Plants  treated  as  Annuals. — It  is  not  every 
one  who  has  the  means  to  winter  a  lar^e  number  of  tender  bedding 


plants,  and  the  keeping  of  a  large  stock  involves  much  work,  and 
takes  up  space  that  might  be  better  occupied.  But  a  garden  may 
be  made  very  gay  in  summer  with  half-hardy  plants  raised  from 
seed,  and  without  keeping  a  single  plant  over  the  winter  in  the 
greenhouse.  In  seedlings  there  may  be  differences  in  habit  and 
colour,  but  this  should  be  no  objection.  There  are  a  few  plants 
which  come  from  seed  true  to  the  type  through  many  generations, 
like  Verbena  venosa.  Seedling  Verbenas  make  a  handsome  bed, 
and  usually  do  much  better  so  grown  than  from  cuttings.  Balsams, 
^ain,  are  not  half  so  much  used  for  open-air  decoration  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  and  those  who  have  only  seen  them  starving  in  small 
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pots  cannot  form  an  idea  of  their  beauty  when  planted  out  in  good 
open  soil,  away  from  trees  and  in  warm  soils.  Take  the  border 
Pansies  in  various  shades  of  purple,  yellow,  and  white.  Varieties  may 
be  raised  in  the  early  spring  for  planting  out  the  same  summer, 
and  so  of  the  Verbena,  Pelargonium,  Pyrethrum,  Salvia  patens,  S. 
argentea,  Heliotrope,  and  Snapdragons,  which  should  be  sown  in 
heat  in  January  ;  to  the  Petunia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Dianthus,  Indian 
Pink,  Ageratum,  and  Lobelia,  which  in  February  should  be  sown 
in  pans  in  heat,  and,  if  kept  growing,  will  be  ready  for  planting  out 
in  May.  Begonias  for  bedding  may  be  grown  from  seed  in  the  same 
year,  but  are  more  effective  if  raised  during  the  preceding  year,  selected 
according  to  colour,  and  stored  in  winter  ready  for  bedding  out  early 
in  summer.  Fuchsias  sown  in  January  flower  well  in  August,  Of 
fine-leaved  plants  which  can  be  raised  from  seed  for  use  in  the 
open-air  the  same  year,  there  are  Amaranthus,  Celosia,  Centaurea, 
Cineraria,  Humea,  Canna,  Chamaepeuce,  Nicotiana,  Ricinus,  Solanum, 
and  Wigandia. 

Old  plants  of  Verbenas  and  like  plants  kept  through  the  winter 
harbour  the  eggs  of  vermin  always  ready  to  eat  up  the  collection 
if  it  is  neglected  for  a  week,  but,  starting  with  clean  houses  and 
frames,  and  with  seeds  in  early  spring,  the  gardener  makes  a  better 
fight  against  his  many  insect  enemies.  As  regards  the  plants  one 
would  like  to  raise  in  this  way,  seedsmen  should  select  and  fix  distinct 
colours  of  different  races  of  plants.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select 
a  bluish  or  purple  Verbena  which  one  might  count  on  as  coming 
pretty  true  from  seed.  We  have  so  much  relied  upon  cuttings  and 
old  plants  that  the  raising  of  fine  seedlings  has  seldom  had  fair 
attention.  Many  raise  seeds,  but  few  give  the  early  thinning,  the 
light,  the  sturdy  growth,  and  the  unchecked  culture  that  seedlings 
require  ;  but  now,  when  we  may  raise  not  only  the  annual  pure  and 
simple,  but  the  half-hardy  flower-garden  plants,  and  the  nobler  hardy 
plants  like  Carnations  and  Hollyhocks,  seed-raising  for  the  flower- 
garden  deserves  much  attention. 

Biennial  Plant.S  are  usually  such  as  make  their  growth  in 
one  year  and  flower  the  next,  but  the  line  between  biennial 
and  annual  is  not  a  strict  one,  because  in  their  native  countries 
annual  plants  often  spring  up  in  one  year,  and  flower  the  next 
In  countries  with  open  winters  and  hot  summers,  annuals  do  so 
naturally,  and  begin  to  grow  in  the  first  rains  through  the  winter, 
and  flower  strongly  the  next  year — these  often  being  kinds  sown  in 
spring  in  gardens.  Hollyhocks,  Foxgloves,  Chimney  Campanula, 
and  Sweet  Williams  come  under  this  head,  but  in  some  cases  early 
raising  in  spring  gives  us  a  chance  of  blooming  some  of  them  the 
same  year  as  they  are  sown.     In  any  case  it  is  better  for  simplicity's 
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sake  to  group  all  annual  and  biennial  plants  together,  and  with  them 
the  half-hardy  plants  raised  from  seed  for  use  in  the  flower  garden,  as 
the  work  of  raising  all  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same. 

Seme  of  the  more  important  Families  of   Annual  and   Biennial  Plants,  and  of 
Half-hardy  Plants  r 
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CHAPTER  VIll. 

FLOWERING   SHRUBS  AND   TREES,  AND   THEIR   ARTISTIC   USE. 

Spring  comes  to  us  wreathed  in  Honeysuckle,  and  summer  brings  the 
Wild  Rose  and  the  May  bloom,  and  these  are  but  messengers  of  a  host 
of  lovely  shrubs  and  low  trees  of  the  hills  and  plains  of  northern 
and  temperate  regions,  and  also  of  the  high  mountains  of  countries 
like  India,  where  there  are  vast  alpine  regions  with  shrubs  as  hardy 
as  our  own,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  white  Clematis  that  covers 
many  an  English  cottage  waif  with  its  fair  white  bloom,  If  we 
think  of  the  pictures  formed  in  thousands  of  places  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  the  May  alone,  we  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
precious  beauty  there  is  in  the  American,  Asiatic,  and  European  kinds, 
some  of  which  flower  later  than  our  own  and  make  the  May  bloom 
season  longer.  Nothing  is  lovelier  among  flowering  trees  than  a  group 
of  the  various  Thorns,  beautiful  also  in  fruit,  and  the  foliage  of  some 
kinds  is  finely  coloured  in  autumn.  The  Thorns  are  but  one  branch 
of,  perhaps,  the   most  important  order  of  flowering  trees,  embracing 
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the  Apples  (a  garden  in  their  varied  flowers  alone)  ;  Pears,  wild  and 
cultivated ;  Crabs,  pretty  in  bloom  and  bright  in  fruit ;  Quinces, 
Medlars,  Snowy  Mespilus,  Almonds,  Double  Cherries,  Japan  Quinces, 
Plums  (including  Sloe  and  Bullace),  not  to  speak  of  a  number  of  less 
important  families.  Among  these,  the  larger  and  niore  important 
branches  of  this  great  order  of  plants,  there  is  some  likeness  in  habit 
and  size,  which  allows  of  similar  use. 

Tha  Double  Peaches  are  among  the  most  precious  of  trees  of  this 
order,  but  for  some  reason  we  rarely  see  them  in  any  but  a  miserable 
state  in  England.  In  France  they  are  sometimes  lovely  not  only 
in  the  flower,  but  in  the  mass  of  colour  from  healthy  growth.  It 
may  be  that  the  failure  of  the  shoots  to  ripen  in  our  cool  climate  is 
owing  to  some  weakness  through  grafting  on  a  bad  stock.  There  is 
such  a  great  and  noble  variety  among  these  trees  that  there  is  room 
for  distinct  effects.  An  excellent  point  in  favour  of  trees  like  Thorns, 
Crabs,  Almonds,  and  Bird  Cherries  is  that,  in  their  maturity,  they,  in 
groups  or  single  specimens,  stand  free  on  the  turf — free,  too,  from  all 
care ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  important  this  is  for  all  who  care  for 
English  tree-fringed  lawns— a  long  way  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  kind  of  tree  garden. 

It  is  not  only  the  flowers  on  the  trees  we  have  to  think  of,  but  also 
in  the  house — as  cut  flowers  gathered  when  the  buds  are  ready  to  open 
— gathering  the  branchlets  and  long  twigs  before  the  flowers  are  quite 
out  and  placing  them  in  vases  in  rooms.  In  very  bad  weather  this 
way  will  prolong  the  bloom  for  us,  or  even  save  it  in  the  ca.se  of  very 
hard  frost,  and  in  a  cold  spring  it  will  advance  the  bloom  a  little,  the 
warmth  of  the  house  giving  a  few  days'  gain  in  time  of  opening.  As 
to  the  kinds  of  shrubs  that  may  be  cut  for  the  house  in  this  way, 
there  are  many  of  the  same  race,  from  the  Sloe  to  the  beautiful  kinds 
of  Apple.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  putting  them  into  the  right  sort 
of  glass.  The  Japanese  are  very  clever  in  fitting  the  flowers  into  vases 
so  that  each  may  show  its  form  and  beauty  best,  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons 
says  he  noticed  that  flowers  seem  to  last  longer  in  bronze,  in  which, 
it  may  be,  the  action  of  the  light  is  less  than  in  an  ordinary  vessel. 

While  such  trees  as  the  Almond  or  Crab  will  usually  be  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  garden  picture,  the  variety  of  flowering 
shrubs  is  so  great  that  we  may  choose  from  among  them  for  the 
most  precious  of  flower  garden  beds.  Take  an  ordinary  flower  garden 
under  the  windows  of  the  house,  often  with  the  beds  in  winter  as 
bare  as  oilcloth.  What  beautiful  groups  of  flowering  evergreens  we 
might  plant  in  them !  Mountain  Laurels  (Kalmia),  Japan  and 
American  Andromeda,  Azaleas,  choice  Evergreen  Barberries,  alpine 
Cotoneaster,  Evergreen  Daphne,  Desfontainea,  in  the  south  ;  the  taller 
hardy  Heaths,  Escallonia,  Ledum,  alpine  and  wild  forms  of  Rhodo- 
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dendron,  Sweet  Gale,  Star  bush,  and  various  Laurustinus,  leaving  out 
not  a  fewj^whicli  thrive  only  in  the  warmer  districts.  Charming 
gardens  might  be  made  of  such  bushes,  not  lumped  together,  but 
in  open  groups,  with  the  more  beautiful  American  hardy  flowers 
between  them;  such  as  the  Wood  Lily  and  Mocassin  flower,  many 
rare  Lilies,  and  beautiful  bulbous  flowers  of  all  seasons.  The  light  and 
shade  and  variety  in  such  beds  of  choice  evei^reens  and  flowers 
mingled  are  charming,  and  the  plan  would  be  a  permanent  one  as  it 
would  tend  to  abolish  the  never-ending  digging  in  the  flower  garden. 
Beds  of  flowering  shrubs  in  the  flower  garden  are  not  always  so  well 
suited  for  small  gardens ;  but  in  bold  ones,  now  naked  in  winter,  it 
would  make  them  sightly  even  at  that  season,  and  much  easier  to  deal 
with  in  early  summer. 

The  Rhododendrons  of  the  hybrid  sorts  are  too  much  used,  and,  as 
they  are  nearly  always  grafted,  the  common  stock  that  bears  them  in 
the  end  kills  the  plant  it  should  support,  and  so  we  too  often  see  the 
common  pontic  kind.  Yet  there  are  many  beautiful  things  among 
these  hybrids.  The  good  colours  are  well  worth  picking  out  from  them, 
and  the  aim  of  the  planter  should  be  to  show  the  habit  and  form  of  the 
plant  This  does  not  mean  that  they  may  not  be  grouped  or  massed 
just  as  before,  but  openings  of  all  sizes  should  be  left  among  them  for 
light  and  shade,  and  for  handsome  herbaceous  plants  that  die  down  in 
the  winter,  thus  allowing  the  full  light  for  half  the  year  to  evergreens. 

In  the  south  and  west  the  various  Arbutus  are  charming  for  lawns 
and  ravines,  and  for  sheltering  the  flower  garden,  as  is  also  the  sweet 
Bay  Laurel,  but  the  common  Cherry  Laurel  and  the  Portugal  should 
not  be  planted  near  anything  precious. 

The  hardy  Azaleas  are,  considering  their  great  number  and  variety, 
perhaps  the  most  precious  flowering  shrubs  we  have  ;  they  are  fine  in 
form  of  bush,  even  when  they  get  little  freedom,  and  superb  in  colour, 
the  feline  in  autumn,  too,  being  rich  in  colour  in  sunny  places.  The 
Hydrangeas  are  noble  plants  in  warm  valleys,  and  on  soils  where  they 
are  not  too  often  cut  down  by  the  winter ;  not  only  the  common  one 
of  the  markets,  which,  in  soils  where  it  turns  blue,  is  so  effective  in 
the  garden,  but  a  variety  of  good  kinds,  among  which  should  always 
be  the  oak-leaved  Hydrangea,  as  old  plants  of  it  are  so  handsome. 
As  these  are  plants  that  cannot  be  grown  everywhere,  this  is  a 
good  reason  why  they  should  be  made  much  of  where  the  climate 
suits  them.  There  are  few  garden  sights  more  interesting  than  groups 
of  Hydrangeas  well  grown  and  placed,  and  it  is  one  we  rarely  see. 

The  Brooms  have  many  effective  plants  and  none  more  so  than 
the  common  and  the  Spanish  Brooms,  which  should  be  massed  on 
banks,  or  where  they  will  come  into  the  picture,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  Brooms  are  excellent  for  rock-gardens.     The  Furze  in  all  its 
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obtainable  forms  is  just  as  precious,  as  it  blooms  so  early,  it  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  and  it  brightens  up  a  landscape  as  no  other  plant 
does.  We  have  only  to  place  it  in  any  rough  spots  to  enjoy  it 
without  care.  Native  shrubs  should  not  be  neglected  ;  the  wild  single 
Guelder  Rose  is  as  pretty  a  shrub  as  any  from  across  the  sea,  while 
all  the  hardy  kinds  may  give  us  good  and  bold  effects  grouped  with 
or  near  such  bushes  as  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  Mock  Oranges — all  plants 
of  high  value  and  much  variety. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  nothing  is  better  than  groups  of  our 
hardy  Heaths  in  any  open  place  where  room  can  be  found  for  them, 
including  white  heather  and  al!  other  strong  varieties  of  heather,  as 
well  as  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  Heaths.  After  planting  they  give 
little  trouble,  and  they  are  good  in  colour  even  in  winter,  being 
generally  happiest  out  of  the  garden  proper,  where  any  other  wild 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  grow  among  them.  No  doubt,  the  choicest 
and  smallest  of  these  Heaths  deserve  careful  garden  culture,  but  for 
effect  the  forms  of  our  common  Heather,  the  Cornish  and  Irish 
Heaths,  are  the  best,  and  in  bold  masses  not  primly  kept,  but,  once 
well  rooted,  allowed  to  mingle  with  any  pretty  wild  plants.  We 
might  even  assist  this  idea  by  sowing  or  planting  other  things,  such  as 
Foxgloves,  Harebells,  or  the  small  Furze,  among  the  Heaths.  When 
Heaths  are  grown  in  this  way  their  bloom  is  charming  from  the  first 
peep  of  spring,  when  the  little  rosy  Heath  of  the  mountains  of  central 
Europe  begins  to  open,  till  the  autumn  days,  and  even  the  mild  winter 
ones,  when  the  delicately  tinted  Portuguese  Heath  (E.  codonodes) 
blooms  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 

We  take  little  notice  of  such  minor  things  as  the  Fire-bush,  so 
lovely  in  Cornwall,  and  pretty  also  in  other  seashore  districts,  as  it 
may  not  be  enjoyed  in  the  country  generally,  and  we  also  leave  out 
some  others,  like  the  Witch  and  Japan  Hazels,  the  Winter-sweet,  and 
the  Allspice  bushes,  which,  though  pretty  seen  near  at  hand,  do  not 
give  us  those  definite  effects  in  the  garden  landscape  which  it  is  well  to 
seek  if  we  wish  to  get  out  of  the  fatal  jumble  of  the  common  shrub- 
bery. The  Escallonias,  though  very  precious  in  seashore  gardens  and 
in  the  south  on  warm  soils,  are  apt  to  go  into  mourning  after  hard 
winters  elsewhere.  So  many  of  our  island  gardens  are  near  the  sea 
that  we  must  not  undervalue  these  shrubs,  but  a  constant  source 
of  waste  is  the  planting  of  things  not  really  hardy  in  districts  where 
they  perish  in  hard  winters,  such  as  the  Arbutus  about  London  and  in 
the  midlands.  And,  even  where  things  seem  hardy,  some  of  them, 
like  Fuchsias,  never  give  the  charming  effects  we  get  from  them  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  in  Wales,  and  in  warm  coast  gardens,  whatever 
care  we  take.  Such  facts  should  not  discourage,  because  they  only 
emphasise  the  lesson  that  the  true  way  in  a  garden  is  for  each  to  do 
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what  soil  and  climate  allow  of,  and  in  that  way  we  arrive  at  the  most 
important  artistic  gain  of  all,  i.e.  that  each  garden  has  its  own  distinct 
charms. 

A  very  lovely  group  is  the  Lilacs,  much  enriched  of  recent  years 
by  the  introduction  of  new  species  and  many  charming  varieties  of 
the  common  old  Lilac — lovely  plarits,  worthy  of  the  finest  days  of  our 
English  spring.  Few  of  the  forms  found  in  France  seem  to  thrive 
in  our  gardens,  owing  to  grafting  on  the  Privet,  which  often,  after 
a  year  or  two's  poor  bloom,  kills  the  plant  and  begins  to  take  care 
of  itself.  How  much  evil  has  been  done  to  English  ideas  of  flowering 
shrubs  by  thrusting  this  Privet  everywhere !  Lilacs,  being  hardy  in 
all  parts  of  Britain,  deserve  our  best  care,  and  should  always'  Be 
grouped  together  in  the  open  sun.  They  should  always  be  bought 
from  nurserymen  who  raise  them  from  layers  or  suckers  in  the  good 
old  way,  and  should  be,  once  grown  up,  always  kept  a  little  open 
and  free  by  simple  pruning,  so  that  we  may  get  handsome  trusses. 
With  these,  too,  must  be  grouped  such  lovely  things  as  the  Snow- 
drop tree,  the  Stuartias,  and  bush  M^nolias.  The  Magnolias  have 
recently  become  more  numerous,  and  it  will  be  easy  soon  to  have 
a  Magnolia  garden,  at  least  in  favoured  places.  The  tree  Mag- 
nolias should  come  among  the  taller  flowering  trees  in  the  distant 
parts  of  our  flower  grove — Horse  Chestnuts,  Buckeyes,  Tulip  Trees, 
Laburnums,  Catalpa,  and  Yellow  Wood.  The  Alpine  Laburnum, 
so  very  beautiful  in  bloom,  becomes  a  tall  slender  tree  where  not 
overcrowded,  and  the  flowering  Ash  (Ornus)  must  not  be  foi^otten 
among  the  taller  flowering  trees.  For  the  Paulownia,  so  beautiful  in 
France  and  Italy  in  spring,  our  climate  is  not  warm  enough  to  secure 
full  size  or  health,  save  in  the  most  favoured  places  in  the  south. 

Some  shrubs  of  modest  charm  as  to  their  flowers  give  very  pretty 
effects  in  well-placed  groups,  such  as  the  flowering  Currant,  Tamarix, 
and  Ceanothus  on  walls.     But  none  are  more  charming  than  the  wild  ' 
Roses  in  summer,  the  Sweet  Briar  being  taken  as  representing  our 
native  wild  Roses ;  the  Glossy  Rose  (R.  lucida),  the  American  wild 
Roses ;    the    many-flowered    Rose    (Polyantha),   and    the    Japanese 
(R.  rugosa).     These  and  others    I   have  planted  in   hedgerows   and   j 
rough  fences,   and  have   never   planted   anything   that  has  given  a, 7 
more  beautiful  return. 

The  Judas  Tree  is  neglected  in  England,  and  rarely  planted  irt.l 
an  effective  way.  In  the  Pare  Monceau  in  Paris  there  is  a  beautiful  i 
grove  of  it  in  which  trees  of  various  ages  form  one  family  party,  so  to=| 
say,  showing  some  differences  in  colour  and  earliness.  Such  stightj 
but  often  valuable  differences  arise  when  we  raise  trees  from  s« 
and  do  not  slavishly  follow  the  habit  of  grafting  one  thing  on  another.  J 
This    is   one   of   the   gains   of  following   a   more   natural   mode   of 
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increasing  trees  than  is  usual  in  nurseries,  as  those  raised  from  seed 
have  a  chance  of  interesting  variations,  whereas  grafting  from  the 
same  identical  form  shuts  out  ail  chance  of  it.  It  is  curious  that  a 
tree  so  effective  in  bloom,  and  so  distinct  in  habit  as  the  Judas  Tree  is, 
should  be  so  little  planted  with  us,  and,  when  planted,  so  often  left  to 
the  scant  mercy  of  the  shrubbery  border.  All  such  trees  have  their 
own  ways  and  wants,  and  should  not  \x.  jumbled  up  in  the  common 
crowded  and  ignorant  way  of  planting. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  with  greater  pleasure  than  a  bush  of 
Citrus  Trifoliata  which  I  saw  in  the  School  Garden  at  Versailles 
— a  sheet  of  lai^e  and  beautiful  flowers — on  April  19.  1  had  previously 
no  idea  that  any  Citrus  could  have  borne  such  a  beautiful  and  distinct 
bloom  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  this  was  borne  by  a  hardy  shrub 
standing  for  years  among  Crabs,  Almonds,  and  trees  of  that  degree  of 
hardiness. 

Of  Indian  Azaleas  in  the  open  air  Mr.  C.  R.  Scrase- Dickens 
writes :  "  The  hardy  Azaleas  of  the  American  races  are  very  popular, 
but  few  know  the  value  of  the  white  Indian  Azalea  for  the  open 
garden  in  the  south  of  England.  Few  plants  give  so  little  trouble 
when  once  established,  even  though  the  late  frosts  may  now  and 
again  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  When  planted  out  and  left 
alone,  it  is  not  much  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  dense 
and  spreading.  The  engraving  shows  a  bush  over  ten  feet  across 
with  a  shadow  thrown  over  the  upper  part  by  a  tree  of  Magnolia 
which  grows  at  the  side.  It  gets  shelter  from  cold  winds  and 
from  too  fierce  a  sun  on  the  flowers.  Any  one  who  intends 
to  plant  this  Azalea  should  remember  that  it  flowers  naturally 
at  a  time  when  there  may  still  be  late  frosts  and  cold  winds 
hovering  about,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistaken  kindness  to 
choose  any  place,  such  as  under  a  south  wall,  which  would 
tend  to  make  the  blossoms  open  earlier  in  the  season.  We 
have  some  plants  under  a  north  wall  which  do  admirably,  but 
they  seem  to  like  association  with  other  things.  The  variety 
which  does  best  here  is  the  old  typical  white.  Overgrown  plants  of 
other  colours  from  the  greenhouse  have  been  turned  out  sometimes, 
but  they  do  not  seem  so  happy  or  produce  so  good  an  effect." 

If  one-tenth  the  trouble  wasted  on  "carpet-bedding"  plants  and 
other  fleeting  and  costly  rubbish  had  been  spent  on  flowering  shrubs, 
our  gardens  would  be  all  the  better  for  it.  There  are  no  plants  so 
much  neglected  as  flowering  shrubs,  and  even  when  planted  they  are 
rarely  well  grown,  owing  to  the  "traditions"  of  what  is  called  the 
shrubbery.  The  common  way  is  to  dig  the  shrubbery  every  winter, 
and  this  is  often  carried  out  as  a  matter  of  form  without  giving  the 
soil  any  manure,  while  much  harm  is  done  by  mutilating  the  roots  of 
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the  shrubs.  The  labour  and  time  wasted  in  this  way,  if  devoted  to  the 
proper  culture  of  a  portion  of  the  ground  each  year,  would  make  our 
gardens  delightful  indeed.  Many  shrubs,  as  fair  as  any  flower  requir- 
ing the  shelter  of  glass,  have  been  introduced  into  this  country ;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  muddle  "  shrubbery." 

The  idea  of  the  murderous  common  shrubbery  is  so  rooted  in  the 
popular  mind  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  much  change  for  the 
better.  The  true  way  is  to  depart  wholly  from  it  as  a  mass  of  mixed 
shrubs,  for  beautiful  families  should  be  grouped  apart.  Each  family 
or  plant  should  have  a  separate  place,  free  from  the  all-devouring 
Privet  and  Laurel,  and  each  part  of  the  shrubbery  should  have  its 
own  character,  which  may  easily  be  given  to  it  by  grouping  instead 
of  mixing,  which  ends  in  the  starvation  of  the  choice  kinds.  We  do 
not  allow  stove  and  green-house  plants  to  be  choked  in  this  way,  yet 
no  plants  are  more  worthy  of  a  distinct  place  and  of  care  than  hardy 
shrubs.  Low  flowering  trees,  like  Hawthorns,  group  admirably  on  the 
turf,  but  the  finer  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  should  be  planted  in  beds. 
The  shrubbery  itself  need  no  longer  be  a  dark  dreary  mass,  but  light 
and  shade  may  play  in  it,  its  varied  life  be  well  shown,  and  the  habits 
and  forms  of  each  thing  may  be  seen.  Shrubs  of  high  quality  or 
rare  deserve  to  be  well  grown.  Any  one  who  thinks  how  much  less 
trouble  is  given  by  hardy  plants  than  by  pot  plants  will  not  begrudge 
attention  to  outdoor  things,  and  some  may  even  consider  a  garden  of 
beautiful  shrubs  as  a  conservatory  in  the  open  air,  no  kind  of  flower 
gardening  being  more  delightful  or  enduring.  We  have  often  to  re- 
arrange vigorous  herbaceous  plants,  and  constantly  to  work  with  the 
lovable  Carnation,  but  shrubs  give  us  little  trouble. 

It  is  not  only  flowers  that  sufler  from  being  stuck  in  lines  and 
patterns  ;  our  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  are  injured  in  the  same 
way.  The  Rhododendron  and  the  Azalea,  and  what  are  commonly 
called  American  plants,  are  often  put  in  such  close  masses  that  their 
forms  cannot  be  seen.  We  may  get  the  flowers  to  some  extent,  but 
the}'  are  not  so  enjoyable  as  when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  show 
their  individual  forms. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  not  have  all  the 
force  of  colour,  too,  because  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  number  of 
beautiful  Rhododendrons  and  other  flowering  shrubs  together  without 
putting  them  in  the  serried  mass  in  which  they  are  usually  seen. 

So,  without  going  into  varieties  or  touching  upon  all  the  treasures 
within  our  reach,  it  is  clear  how  much  those  who  care  to  adorn  their 
gardens  in  the  most  enduring  way  have  to  gain  by  planting  flowering 
shrubs  after  their  own  tastes.  Those  who  have  given  a  fair  chance  to  one 
half  the  groups  of  plants  referred  to  in  this  chapter  need  not  care 
much  about  garden  coal  bills,  hot-houses,  "  contrasts  of  colour,"  and 
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the  many  other  considerations,  as  the  beauty  of  the  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  will  come  year  after  year  as  certainly  as  the  wind  through  the 
Cherry -blooms. 

Some  Flowering   Trees  ami  Shrubs  Hardy  in  British  Gardens. 
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Buddltia  Deunodiun  jiui^nuni  Philidciidiiu  Tomarix 

Calycanthiu  Deutiia  Kaliaia  Phlomii  L'lei 

CanulILn  Edwird^ik  Kcnii  Piptanlhiii  Venmica 

Ciuveanii  Embolbrium  Krelreuicria  Pmiiiu  Viburnun 

Cualpa  Erica  Laburnuni  Pwrostyrax  Virjilia 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CLIMBERS  AND   THEIR   ARTISTIC    USE. 


The  splendid  squadrons  of  the  Pine,  with 
crests  proud  in  alpine  storm  and  massed  in 
serried  armies  along  the  northern  moun- 
tains : — -the  Oak  kings  of  a  thousand  winters 
in  the  forest  plain  are  lovely  gifts  of  the  earth 
mother,  but  more  precious  still  to  the  gar- 
dener are  the  most  fragile  of  all  woody  things 
that  garland  bush  and  tree  with  beautiful 
forms  and  blossoms,  like  Clematis,  Jasmine 
and  Honeysuckle,  and  the  many  lace- workers 
of  the  woods  and  brakes.  It  is  delightful  to 
be  able  to  turn  our  often  ugly  inheritance 
from  the  builder  almost  into  gardens  by  the 
aid  of  these,  from  great  yellow  Roses  to  Ivy 
in  many  lovely  forms  ;  but  it  is  well  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  these  climbing  and  rambling 
bushes  and  their  places  in  the  garden  and  in 
the  pleasure-ground.  It  is  for  our  own  con- 
venience we  go  through  the  labour  of  nailing 
them  to  walls,  and  though  it  is  a  charming 
and  necessary  way  of  growing  them  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  many  climbers  may  be 
grown  in  beautiful  ways  without  such  labor- 
ious training.  The  tendency  to  over-pruning 
of  the  climbers  on  walls  ends  often  in  a  kind 
of  crucifixion,  and  the  more  freely  things  are  trained  the  better.  Proof 
of  this  is  in  the  handsome  masses  of  climbers  on  the  high  walls  of  the 
Trinity  College  Gardens  at  Dublin  and  in  many  private  places  where 
climbers  have  been  liberally  and  well  planted  on  walls. 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  many  of  these  plants  will 
grow  by  themselves,  like  the  Honeysuckles,  which,  while  pleasant  to 
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see  on  walls,  are  not  less  so  on  banks,  or  even  on  the  level  ground. 
Pretty  fences  and  dividing  screens  may  also  be  easily  formed  by  hardy 
climbers.  The  wild  kinds  of  Clematis  are  charming,  and,  apart  from 
their  use  in  the  garden,  they  should  be  encouraged  for  trees  and 
banks. 

The  Ivy  of  our  northern  woods  has  broken  into  a  number  of 
beautiful  varieties  often  distinct  in  form  and  even  in  colour ;  they 
deserve  far  more  attention  for  evergreen  bowers,  evergreen  fences,  and 
dividing  lines,  apart  from  their  growth  on  walls  and  trees.  The  bush 
forms  of  these  may  make  broken  hedge-like  garlands  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high  round  little  isolated  flower  gardens.  Almost  equally  beautiful 
plants  in  form  of  ieaf  are  the  Green  Briers  (Smllax),  some  of  which 
are  hardy  in  England,  but  seen  in  few  gardens,  and  rarely  treated  in  an 
artistic  way,  though  excellent  for  walls  and  rocks.  In  the  eastern 
counties  they  may  be  seen  doing  well  in  the  open  ground,  as  in 
Cambridge. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  Jasmine  of  all  climbers  there  is  least  need 
to  speak,  yet  how  rarely  one  sees  the  old  white  Jasmine  made  good 
use  of  in  lai^e  gardens.  It  should  be  in  bold  wreaths  or  masses 
where  it  thrives,  and  so  also  the  winter  Jasmine,  which  is  a  precious 
thing  for  our  country,  should  not  be  put  in  as  a  plant  or  two  in  bad 
conditions,  but  treated  as  a  fine  distinct  thing  in  masses  round  cottages 
and  outhouses.  The  finest  of  hardy  climbers,  the  Wistaria,  is  much 
more  frequently  and  rightly  planted  in  France  than  in  our  gardens, 
though  it  thrives  in  the  Thames  valley  as  well  as  in  the  Seine  valley. 
It  should  be,  in  addition  to  its  use  on  walls  and  houses,  made  into 
bold  covered  ways  and  bowers  and  trained  up  trees,  and  even  along 
Oak  fences. 

Vigorous  Climberson  Trees.— It  is  not  only  that  stout  climbers 
are  more  beautiful  and  natural,  and  show  their  form  better  growing 
amongst  trees,  but  it  is  the  best  way  that  many  of  them  can  be  grown 
with  safety  owing  to  their  vigour.  The  way  the  common  Ivy  wreaths 
the  trees  in  rich  woods,  and  the  wild  Clematis  throws  ropes  up  trees  on 
the  chalk  hills,  shows  what  the  larger  hardy  climbers  do  over  trees  or 
rough  or  open  copses,  or  even  now  and  then  in  hedgerows.  Some 
vigorous  climbers  would  in  time  ascend  the  tallest  trees,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  veil  of  Clematis  montana  running 
over  a  tall  tree.  Besides  the  well-known  climbers,  there  are  species 
of  Clematis  which  have  never  come  into  general  cultivation,  but 
which  are  beautiful  for  such  uses,  though  not  all  showy.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Honeysuckles,  wild  Vines,  and  various  other 
families  with  which  much  of  the  northern  tree  and  shrub  world  is 
garlanded.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  climbing  Rose  rambling  over  a 
tree,  and  perhaps  among  our  garden  pictures  nothing  is  more  lovely 
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home  for  on  walls,  and  in  our  country  some  variety  of  wall  surface  is 
a  great  gain  to  botanic  gardens  and  private  gardens  like  Offington,  in 
which  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  from  all  countries  is  grown.  In  the 
milder  districts  of  the  country  and  in  favoured  spots  round  the  coast 
some  of  the  finest  exotics,  such  as  Lap^eria,  and  some  greenhouse 
plants  of  great  beauty,  like  Clianthus,  which  about  London  can  only 
be  enjoyed  in  a  greenhouse,  may  be  grown  on  walls  in  the  open  air. 
Some  of  the  fine  plants  of  Chili  also  may  be  grown  on  walls  of 
various  aspects.  Abelia,  Lardizabala,  Berberidopsis  and  Rhyncho- 
spermum  are  among  the  plants  sometimes  so  grown,  but  there  is 
no  limit  as  to  selection.  Many  who  have  visited  our  best  gardens 
will  probably  have  stored  away  in  their  memories  some  of  the 
pictures  they  have  seen  given  by  noble  wall  plants  well  grown  in  this 
way^as,  for  example,  the  New  Zealand  Edwardsia  at  Linton,  so  fine 
in  form  and  colour,  and  the  handsome  Fremontia.  Hard  winters 
settle  the  fate  of  many  beautiful  things  among  these,  but,  happily, 
some  of  the  loveliest  things  are  hardy,  like  the  Winter  Sweet,  Bignonia, 
Magnolia,  and  sometimes  the  splendid  colour  of  the  Pomegranate 
buds  is  seen  among  them. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  among  the  unfortunate  attempts  of 
certain  architects  who  designed  gardens  to  get  rid  of  the  gardener  and 
his  troublesome  plants  were  instructions  that  no  climbers  were  to  be 
allowed  on  walls.  There  was  not  a  single  spray  of  any  climber 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  house  or  extensive  terrace  walls  at  Shrub- 
land,  some  years  ago,  as  if  in  a  garden  death  were  better  than 
life. 

Fragile  Climbers  on  Shrubs. — Apart  from  the  vigorous 
climbers  that  we  may  trust  in  shrubberies,  woods,  and  on  rough 
banks,  and  which,  when  fairly  started,  take  care  of  themselves,  there 
are  fragile  things  which  deserve  to  be  used  in  rather  a  new  way  as  far 
as  most  gardens  are  concerned,  namely,  for  throwing  a  delicate  lace- 
work  of  flowers  over  the  evergreen  and  other  choice  shrubs  grown  in 
our  gardens — Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  Andromeda,  Azalea,  and  even 
taller  shrubs.  A  group  of  Hollies  will  not  look  any  the  worse  for 
wreaths  of  fragrant  Clematis  in  autumn.  Often  stiff,  unbroken 
masses  of  Rhododendrons  and  Evergreen  flowering  shrubs  will  be 
more  varied  if  delicate  flakes  of  Clematis  (white,  lavender,  or  claret- 
red)  or  the  bright  arrows  of  the  Flame  Nasturtium  come  among  them 
here  and  there  in  autumn.  The  great  showy  hybrid  Clematises  of 
our  gardens  are  not  so  good  for  this  use  as  the  more  elegant  wild 
Clematises  of  N.  America,  Europe,  and  N.  Africa,  such  as  the  Hairbell 
and  others  of  the  less  vigorous  Clematis.  These  are  so  fragile  in 
growth  that  many  of  them  may  be  trusted  among  groups  of  choice 
shrubs  like  Azaleas,  training  themselves  and  throwing  veils  over  the 
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bushes  here  and  there.  Among  these  nothing  is  better  than  the 
various  forms  of  Clematis  Viticella,  and  there  is  also  a  number  of  not 
very  showy  plants  which  might  be  used  in  this  way,  such  as  Apios 
and  even  the  climbing  Fern  of  N.  America,  and  some  Bomareas  and 
the  wild  Nasturtiums.  Two  lovely  twining  shrubs  must  never  be 
left  out  in  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  the  Atragene  or  Alpine  Clematis 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  hardy  as  the  Oak  and  tender  in  colour 
as  the  dove,  and  in  all  the  warmer  districts  the  winter-flowering 
Clematis  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  African 
coasts,  where  it  garlands  with  the  Smilax  millions  of  acres  of  hyena- 
and  jackal-haunted  scrub. 


Roses  as  Climbers.— It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  the 
value  of  the  Rose  in  all  arrangements  of  climbing  plants.  Many  of 
the  more  vigorous  Wild  Roses  of  the  northern  world  are  naturally 
almost  climbing  plants,  and  some  of  them  are  seen  20  ft.  high  or  so 
among  trees.  In  gardens  many  varieties  might  be  mentioned  which 
in  past  years  were  a  great  source  of  beauty  and  gave  a  very  showy 
effect  when  well  used,  but,  in  our  own  time,  and  within  the  past 
generation  or  two,  since  the  raising  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a  noble  series 
of  climbing  Roses,  wholly  distinct  from  the  old  climbing  kinds,  has 
been  raised  in  France,  the  most  precious  flowers  that  have  ever 
adorned  the  Rose-garden. 
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The  old  Climbers  and  Garland  Roses  were  almost  too  vigorous  for 
the  garden,  and  their  bloom  did  not  last  long  enough  to  justify  their 
getting  a  place  there ;  but  now,  with  the  great  climbing  Tea  Roses 
we  have  for  the  southern  parts  of  these  islands,  we  may  count  on  a 
bloom  for  months.  Hence  we  have  in  these  Roses,  where  they  thrive 
the  best,  the  most  precious  of  all  ornaments  for  walls  of  houses,  trellis 
work,  pergolas.  In  southern  parts  of  the  country  we  even  get  fine 
results  from  these  Roses  on  the  north  side  of  walls,  where  some 
Roses  flower  better  than  on  the  south  side.  Also,  we  can  grow  them 
in  the  open  on  trellises  or  away  from  walls,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  where  these  great  climbing  Tea  Roses  may  not  thrive  so 
well,  walls  come  in  to  help  us  more  and  more  by  their  shelter  and 
warmth,  and  the  encouragement  they  give  to  early  bloom. 

Apart  from  these  great  Roses  of  garden  origin,  which  will  long  be 
among  the  most  precious,  some  Wild  Roses  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  warm  districts  and  good  soils,  particularly  the  Indian  R. 
Brunonis  and  the  many-flowered  Roses  (R.  polyantha)  of  Japan  ;  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  need  of  so  much  wall  space  for  the  garden 
Roses  these  Wild  Roses  will  usually  be  best  in  the  shrubbery  or  some 
place  apart,  where  they  may  be  let  alone,  and  no  good  can  arise 
from  choice,  garden  ground  being  given  to  Roses  like  R.  polyantha 
which  are  even  more  vigorous  than  our  own  wild  Dog  Rose. 

In  Europe  perhaps  the  country  that  pleases  one  most  by  its 
fitness  for  Rose  culture  is  that  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  Banksian  and  other  more  delicate  Roses  may  be  seen 
up  trees,  forming  hedges,  and  arranging  themselves  in  other  delight- 
ful ways.  I  remember  being  very  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
single  Banksian  Rose  in  such  positions,  and  often  wondered  why  it 
was  not  secured  for  our  own  gardens,  even  though  it  might  not  grow 
so  freely  as  there. 

Vines  for  theirBeauty  of  Form. — Going  back  some  thousands 
of  years  to  the  earliest  sculptured  remains  of  some  of  the  oldest 
peoples,  we  see  evidence  that  the  Grape  Vine  was  in  common  use, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  much  older  than  the  monuments  of  Assyria. 
Among  the  Kabyle  villages  of  North  Africa  I  passed  many  Vines 
of  great  age  trailing  over  very  old  Olive  trees  in  the  little  orchard 
fields,  in  such  countries  there  was  the  value  of  the  fruit,  but  even 
in  ours,  where  the  Grape  ripens  rarely  out  of  doors,  the  charm  of 
the  plant  is  so  great  that  we  see  many  cottages  in  Surrey  and 
Norfolk  set  deep  in  Vine  leaves.  The  Grape  Vine,  however,  is  but 
one  of  a  large  family,  and,  though  we  may  not  see  in  our  country  its 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree  purple  with  fruit,  we  may  see  much  of  its 
fine  forms  of  leaf  The  wild  Vines  are  too  vigorous  for  use  on  walls, 
though  excellent  for  banks  and  trees  and  for  any  place  outside  the 
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flower  garden.  I  have  seen  them  clambering  up  forest  trees,  spreading 
into  masses  of  fine  foliage  on  the  ground,  and  sending  out  long  arms 
in  search  of  the  nearest  trees — strong  and  handsome  climbers,  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  soon  covering  dry  banks,  rocks,  and  trees. 

To  the  Vines  (Vitis)  have  now  been  joined  by  the  botanists 
Virginian  Creepers  (Ampelopsis),  and  between  the  two  groups  it  need 
not  he  said  what  noble  things  they  offer  for  garlanding  trees,  walls, 
bowers,  rocks,  and  banks,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  n^lect  these 
Viiginian  and  Japanese  creepers,  but  the  Vines  are  so  far  seldom  well 
used  with  us,  although  easy  of  cultivation. 


Woodtn  PergoU,  wllh  Clcmuii  tai  Mbcr  hnidy  ClLmben. 

Pergolas. — Though  our  summer  is  often  not  sunny,  there  are 
seasons  when  shaded  walks  may  be  enjoyed,  and  numbers  of  free- 
growing  climbing  plants  give  an  abundant  and  lovely  choice  of  living 
drapery  for  them,  Aristolochia,  Wistaria,  Virginian  Creeper,  rambling 
Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines  and  the  free  Clematises  doing  well 
over  such;  In  Italy  and  warm  countries  one  often  sees  in  gardens 
the  pei^ola — as  the  creeper-shaded  walk  is  called — serving  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  supporting  Grape  Vines  and  giving  pleasant  coolness 
during  the  summer  heat.  As  a  rule,  these  pergolas  are  rude  trellis- 
work  structures  of  wood,  sometimes  supported  by  stone  posts  where 
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these  are  at  hand.  In  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence  there  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  pergola — 
stately  structures,  the  supports  of  which  are  massive  columns  of 
stone  covered  and  festooned  with  Banksian  Roses,  Wistaria,  Periploca, 
Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  Passion  Flowers,  scarlet  Trumpet  Flowers, 
and  other  climbers  which  form  coo!  retreats  in  the  hot  days.  But 
such  pei^olas  seldom  occurred  outside  the  gardens  of  the  great  villas, 
and  near  humbler  dwellings  the  pei^ola  was  usually  a  simple  struc- 
ture made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Grape  Vine,  and  nearly 
always  pretty. 

These  creeper-clad  covered  ways  should  usually  lead  to  somewhere 
and  be  over  a  frequented  walk,  and  should  not  cut  off  any  line  of  view 
nor  be  placed  near  big  trees,  especially  such  trees  as  the  Elm,  whose 
hungry  roots  would  travel  a  long  way  to  feed  upon  the  good  soil  that 
the  climbers  should  be  planted  in.  A  simple  structure  is  the  best. 
The  supports,  failing  the  Italian  way  of  making  posts  of  stone — also 
seen,  by  the  way,  in  gate-posts  in  Northern  England — should  be  Oak 
tree  stems,  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  let  into  the  ground  about  2 
feet ;  the  better  if  on  a  bed  of  concrete.  The  posts  must  be  connected 
and  firmly  secured  to  each  other  by  long  pieces  along  the  sides, 
while  the  top  may  be  formed  of  smaller  pieces  to  make  a  firm  structure. 
On  no  account  let  the  "  rustic  "  carpenter  begin  to  adorn  it  with  the 
fantastic  branchings  he  is  so  fond  of 

Trees  Supporting  Climbers. — Instead  of  trusting  to  wire  and 
ugly  posts  or  the  many  artificial  ways  for  supporting  climbers,  why 
should  we  not  do  as  the  Italians  and  people  of  south  Europe  do,  use 
living  trees  to  carry  the  vine  or  climber.  Weeping  trees  of  graceful 
leaf  and  form  might  be  used  in  this  way  with  fine  effect  Abroad 
they  take  for  this  purpose  any  kind  of  tree  which  happens  to  be  near 
and  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  those  who  know  our  garden  flora 
may  select  trees  which,  while  beautiful  themselves,  will  not  be  much 
trouble  to  keep  in  bounds,  like  the  weeping  Cherry,  weeping  Aspen, 
some  Willows  even,  and  any  light  leaved  weeping  tree  would  be 
charming  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  what  it  might  carry.  Some 
of  them  might  even  be  beautiful  in  flower,  and  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  creepers  to  run  over  them. 

Light  Arches  over  Walks.  —  When  a  quiet  walk  leads 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  and  that  walk  is  spanned 
at  intervals  with  slender  iron  or  other  light  arches  clothed  with 
Honeysuckle,  Clematis,  or  Jasmine,  it  gives  an  added  grace  to  the 
walk.  This  also  is  a  delightful  way  of  framing,  so  to  say,  a  flower 
border,  the  light  arches  springing  up  from  the  line  of  the  trellis,  which 
should  be  used  to  cut  off  the  borders  from  the  kitchen  garden. 

Annual  and  Herbaceous  Climbers. — However  rich  we  may 
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be  in  perennial  and  shrubby  climbers,  we  must  not  forget  the  climbing 
things  among  annual  and  Uke  plants  to  help  us,  especially  in  the 
smaller  class  of  gardens  and  those  on  which  we  depend  more  on 
annual  flowers.  Hedges  of  Sweet  Peas  there  are  few  things  to  equal ; 
the  fragile  annual  Convolvuli  in  many  colours  arc  pretty  for  low 
trellises,  the  vigorous  herbaceous  Bindweeds  for  rough  places  outside 
the  flower  garden.  Most  showy  of  all  annual  climbers  are  the  many 
Gourds,  which,  treated  in  a  bold  way,  give  fine  effects  when  trained 
over  outhouses,  sheds,  or  on  strong  stakes  as  columns.  The  showy 
annual  climbing  Tropzeolums,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  herbaceous  and 
tuberous  rooted  kinds,  are  most  precious,  and  Apios,  Adlumia,  Eccremo- 
carpus,  Maurandya  and  Cobiea  in  mild  districts  are  among  the 
plants  that  help  us  to  make  walls  into  gardens.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  Hop,  a  vigorous,  graceful,  herbaceous  climber,  of  much  value  where 
well  placed.  Among  these  climbers  we  may  place  the  Passion  Flower, 
because  so  often  short-lived  in  the  cold  and  more  inland  parts  of  our 
islands.  It  is  best  for  sheltered  and  sea-coast  places  and  is  not  quite 
hardy  there  in  our  coldest  seasons  ;  still,  if  its  base  be  sheltered  with 
some  dry  Fern,  it  will  spring  up  again. 

Covered  Ways  of  Fruit  Trees. — This  way  of  growing  fruit 
trees  and  shading  walks  is  not  often  seen,  though  few  things  would  be 
prettieror  more  useful  in  gardens  if  fruit  trees  of  high  quality  were  chosen. 
Although  in  our  gardens  the  shaded  walk  is  not  so  necessary  as  it  is 
in  Italy  and  Southern  France,  in  hot  seasons  shade  is  welcome  in 
Britain  ;  and,  as  in  many  gardens  we  have  four  times  as  many  walks  as 
are  needed,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  covering  some  of  them  with  fruit 
trees  which  would  give  us  flowers  in  spring,  fruit  in  autumn,  and  light 
shade.  The  very  substance  of  which  walks  are  made  is  often  good  for 
fruit,  and  those  who  know  the  Apricot  district  of  Oxfordshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  may  see  how  well  fruit  trees  do  in  hard  walks. 
It  is  not  only  in  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  that  their  shade  might  be 
welcome,  but  in  flower  gardens,  if  we  ever  get  out  of  the  common 
notion  of  a  flower  garden  which  insists  on  everything  being  seen  at  one 
glance  and  the  whole  as  flat  and  hard  as  oilcloth. 

Plashed  Alleys. — In  some  old  gardens  there  was  a  way  of 
"plashing"  trees  over  walks — trees  like  the  Lime,  which  grew  so 
vigorously  that  they  had  to  be  cut  back  with  an  equal  vigour,  this 
leading  in  the  end  to  ugliness  in  the  excessive  mutilation  of  the  trees. 
One  result  of  the  frequent  cutting  was  a  vigorous  summer  growth  of 
shoots,  which  cast  a  dense  shade  and  dripped  in  wet  weather.  The 
purpose  of  such  walks  would  be  well  fulfilled  by  training  fruit  trees 
over  them,  as  they  are  trees  which  much  more  readily  submit  to 
training  and  give  the  light  and  airy  shade  which  is  best  in  our 
country.     The  fruit  trellis,  whatever  it  is  formed  of,  need  not  be 
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confined  to  fruit  trees  only,  but  here  and  there  wreaths  of  Clematis 
or  other  elegant  climbers  might  vary  the  lines. 

Evergreens  as  Cumbers. — Those  who  live  in  sheltered  valleys 
on  warm  soils,  or  among  pleasant  hills  above  the  line  of  hard  frosts, 
may  be  so  rich  in  evergreens  that  they  will  keep  their  walls  for  the 
fairest  of  true  climbers.  But  in  cold,  exposed,  and  inland  parts  people 
are  often  glad  to  have  good  evergreens  on  walls,  even  bushes  not 
naturally  climbers  in  habit,  such  as  Garrya  elliptica,  the  choicer  ever- 
green Barberries.Camellias  on  the  north  sidesof  walls.  Azara.Escallonia, 

Cotoneaster,  and  evergreen  Euo-  

nymus.  The  Laurustinus,  too,  is 
charming  on  many  cottage  walls 
in  winter  and  may  escape  there 
when  it  would  suffer  in  the  open  ; 
the  Myrtle  is  happy  on  walls  in 
southern  districts,  and  even  the 
Poet's  Laurel  may  be  glad  of 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  in  the  north. 
The  evergreen  Magnolia,  which 
in  warmer  Europe  is  a  standard 
tree,  in  our  country  must  usually 
be  grown  on  walls,  even  in  the 
south,  and  there  is  no  finer  pic- 
ture than  a  good  tree  of  Mag- 
nolia on  a  house,  The  beautiful 
Ceanothus  of  the  Californian  hills 
often  keep  company  with  these 
evergreens  on  walls  ;  but  even  in 
the  wanner  soils  of  the  home 
OMintries    they   are   tender,  and 

their  delicate   sprays   of  flowers  wuik-  m  co™td  wsy. 

are   much     less   frequently   seen 

with  us  than  in  France,  although  we  cannot  resist  trying  them  on 
sunny  w^alls,  and  on  chalky  and  sandy  soils  they  have  better  chances. 
Apart  from  true  shrubs  used  as  evergreens,  so  frequently  seen  in 
Britain,  we  have  some  natural  evergreen  climbing  plants  for  walls, 
first  of  all  being  our  native  Ivy,  in  all  its  beautiful  forms,  and  of  varied 
use  for  walls,  houses,  borders,  screens,  and  even  summer-houses  and 
shelters.  How  much  better  to  make  bowers  in  the  garden  of  Ivy, 
as  a  living  roof,  than  of  rotten  timber,  straw,  or  heath  !  If  we  make  a 
strong  and  enduring  framework,  and  then  plant  the  Ivy  well,  we  soon 
get  a  living  roof,  which,  with  little  care,  will  last  for  many  years  and 
always  look  well. 
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Some  Climbing,  Twining,  and  Wall  Plants  for  British 
Gardens. — There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  different  uses  that 
plants  of  a  climbing  or  rambling  habit  may  be  put  to,  for  many  of 
them  are  extremely  beautiful  when  employed  for  the  draping  of 
arbours,  pergoias,  or  even  living  trees,  while  for  hiding  unsightly 
fences  or  clothing  sloping  banks,  the  more  vigorous  kinds  are  well 
adapted.  For  draping  buildings  or  furnishing  walls  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  plants,  either  quite  hardy  or  sufficiently  tender  to  need  the 
protection  of  a  wall  in  order  to  pass  through  an  ordinary  winter 
without  much  injury.  The  majority  of  those  enumerated  below  are 
i  hardy  enough  to  succeed  as  wall  plants  in  any  part  of  England,  while 
a  few  are  adapted  only  for  particularly  mild  districts. 

Those  plants  marked  •with  an  asterisk  are  either  half-hardy  or  require  some 
■  slight  protection  in  cold  districts  or  special  care  in  some  cases. 
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It  was  a  common  idea  that  the  exquisite  flowers  of  alpine  plants 
could  not  be  grown  in  gardens  in  lowland  regions,  and  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  public,  but  propagated  by  writers  whenever  they  have  had 
to  figure  or  describe  alpine  flowers.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  few  alpine  flowers  that  ever  cheered  the  traveller's 
eye  that  cannot  be  grown  in  these  islands, 

Alpine  plants  grow  naturally  on  high  mountains,  whether  they 
spring  from  sub-tropical  plains  or  green  northern  pastures.  Above 
the  cultivated  land  these  flowers  begin  to  occur  on  moorland  and  in 
the  fringes  of  the  hill  woods ;  they  are  seen  in  multitudes  in  the 
broad  pastures  with  which  many  mountains  are  robed,  enamelling 
their  green,  and  where  neither  grass  nor  tall  herbs  exist;  where 
mountains  are  crumbled  into  slopes  of  shattered  rock  by  the  contend- 
ing forces  of  heat  and  cold  ;  even  there,  amidst  the  glaciers,  they 
spring  from  the  ruined  ground,  as  if  the  earth-mother  had  sent  up  her 
loveliest  children  to  piead  with  the  spirits  of  destruction. 

Alpine  plants  fringe  the  fields  of  snow  and  ice  of  the  mountains, 
and  at  such  elevations  often  have  scarcely  time  to  flower  before  they 
are  again  buried  deep  in  snow.  Enormous  areas  of  the  earth,  in- 
habited by  alpine  plants,  are  every  year  covered  by  a  deep  bed  of 
snow,  and  where  tree  or  shrub  cannot  live  from  the  intense  cold,  a 
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deep  mass  of  down-like  snow  falls  upon  alpine  plants,  like  a  great 
cloud-borne  quilt,  under  which  they  rest  safe  from  alternations  of 
frost  and  biting  winds  with  moist  and  spring-like  days  as  in  our  green 
winters. 

But  these  conditions  are  not  always  essential  for  their  growth  in 
a  cool  northern  country  like  ours.  The  reason  that  alpine  plants 
abound  in  high  regions  is  because  no  taller  vegetation  can  exist 
there ;  were  these  places  inhabited  by  trees  and  shrubs,  we  should 
find  fewer  alpine  plants  among  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  were  no 
stronger  vegetation  found  at  a  lower  elevation,  these  plants  would 
often  there  appear.  Also,  as  there  are  few  hard  and  fast  lines  in 
nature,  many  plants  found  on  the  high  Alps  are  also  met  with  in 
rocky  or  barish  ground  at  much  lower  elevations,  Gentiana  vema, 
for  example,  often  flowers  very  late  in  summer  when  the  snow 
thaws  on  a  very  high  mountain  ;  yet  it  is  also  found  on  much 
lower  mountains,  and  occurs  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  the  close 
struggle  upon  the  plains  and  low  tree-clad  hills,  the  smaller  species 
are  often  overrun  by  trees,  trailers,  bushes,  and  vigorous  herbs,  but, 
where  in  far  northern  and  high  mountain  regions  these  fail  from  the 
earth,  the  lovely  alpine  flowers  prevail. 

Alpine  plants  possess  the  charm  of  endless  variety,and  include  things 
widely  different: — tiny  orchids,  tree-like  moss,  and  ferns  that  peep  from 
crevices  of  alpine  cliffs,  often  so  small  that  they  seem  to  cling  to  the 
rocks  for  shelter,  not  daring  to  throw  forth  their  fronds  with  airy  grace  ; 
bulbous  plants,  from  Lilies  to  Bluebells  ;  evergreen  shrubs,  perfect  in 
leaf  and  blossom  and  fruit,  yet  so  small  that  a  finger  glass  would 
make  a  house  for  them  ;  dwarfest  creeping  plants,  spreading  over  the 
brows  of  rocks,  draping  them  with  lovely  colour  ;  Rockfoils  and 
Stonecrops  no  bigger  than  mosses,  and,  like  them,  mantling  the  earth 
with  green  carpets  in  winter,  and  embracing  nearly  every  type  of  the 
plant-life  of  northern  lands. 

In  the  culture  of  these  plants,  the  first  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  much  difference  exists  among  them  as  regards  size  and  vigour. 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  plants  that  merely  require 
to  be  sown  or  planted  in  the  roughest  way  to  flourish — -Arabis  and 
Aubrietia,  for  example ;  and,  on  the  other,  there  are  some  kinds, 
like  Gentians  and  the  Primulas  of  the  high  Alps,  which  are 
rarely  seen  in  good  health  in  gardens  and  it  is  as  to  these  that 
advice  is  chiefly  required.  And  nearly  all  the  misfortunes  which 
these  little  plants  have  met  with  in  our  gardens  are  due  to  a  false 
conception  of  what  a  rock-garden  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  the 
alpine  plant  requires.  It  is  too  often  thought  that  they  will  do 
best  if  merely  raised  on  tiny  heaps  of  stones  and  brick  rubbish,  such 
as  we  frequently  see  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  rockwork."     Moun- 
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tains  are  often  "  bare,"  and  cliffs  devoid  of  soil ;  but  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  choice  jewellery  of  plant-life  scattered  over  the  ribs 
of  the  mountain  lives  upon  little  more  than  the  air  and  the  melting 
snow.  Where  else  can  we  find  such  a  depth  of  stony  soil  as  on  the 
ridges  of  shattered  stone  and  grit  flanking  some  great  glacier,  stained 
with  tufts  of  crimson  Rockfoil  ?  Can  we  gauge  the  depth  of  that 
chink  from  which  peep  tufts  of  the  beautiful  little  Androsace  helvetica, 
which  for  ages  has  gathered  the  crumbling  grit,  into  which  the  roots 
enter  so  far  that  we  cannot  dig  them  out  ?  And  if  we  find  plants  grow- 
ing from  mere  cracks  without  soil,  even  then  the  roots  simply  search 
farther  into  the  heart  of  the  flaky  rock,  so  that  they  are  safer  from 
drought  than  on  the  level  ground. 

We  meet  on  the  Alps  plants  not  more  than  an  inch  high  firmly 
rooted  in  crevices  of  slaty  rock,  and  by  knocking  away  the  sides  from 
bits  of  projecting  rock,  and  laying  the  roots  quite  bare,  we  may  find 
them  radiating  in  all  directions  against  a  flat  rock,  some  of  the 
lai^est  perhaps  more  than  a  yard  long.  Even  smaller  plants  descend 
quite  as  deep,  though  it  is  rare  to  find  the  texture  and  position  of  the 
rock  such  as  will  admit  of  tracing  them.  It  is  true  we  occasionally 
find  in  fields  of  flat  hard  rock  hollows  in  which  moss  and  leaves  have 
gathered,  and  where,  in  a  depression  of  the  surface,  without  an  outlet 
of  any  kind,  alpine  plants  grow  freely ;  but  in  droughts  they  are 
just  as  liable  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  as  they  would  be  in 
our  plains.  On  level  or  sloping  spots  of  ground  in  the  Alps  the 
earth  is  of  great  depth,  and,  if  it  is  not  all  earth  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  plants  than  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  that  term.  Stones  of  all  sizes  broken 
up  with  the  soil,  sand,  and  grit  prevent  evaporation  ;  the  roots  lap 
round  them,  follow  them  down,  and  in  such  positions  they  never 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
continual  degradation  of  the  rocks  effected  by  frost,  snow,  and 
heavy  rains  in  summer  serves  to  "earth  up,"  so  to  speak,  many 
alpine  plants. 

In  numbers  of  gardens  an  attempt  at  "  rockwork  "  has  been  made  ; 
but  the  result  is  often  ridiculous,  not  because  it  is  puny  when  com- 
pared with  Nature's  work,  but  because  it  is  generally  so  arranged 
that  rock-plants  cannot  exist  upon  it.  The  idea  of  rockwork  first 
arose  from  a  desire  to  imitate  those  natural  croppings-out  of  rocks 
which  are  often  half  covered  with  dwarf  mountain  plants.  The  con- 
ditions which  surround  these  are  rarely  taken  into  account  by  those 
who  make  rock-gardens.  In  moist  districts,  where  rains  keep  porous 
stone  in  a  humid  state,  this  straight-sided  rockwork  may  support  a 
few  plants,  but  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  British  Isles  it  is  useless 
and    ugly.     It   is  not  alone  because  they   love  the   mountain   air 
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that  the  Gentians  and  such  plants  prefer  it,  but  also  because  the 
great  elevation  is  unsuitable  to  coarser  v^etation,  and  the  alpine 
plants  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Take  a  patch  of  Silene  acaulis, 
by  which  the  summits  of  some  of  our  highest  mountains  are  sheeted 
over,  and  plant  it  2,000  feet  lower  down  in  suitable  soil,  keeping 
it  moist  and  free  from  weeds,  and  it  will  grow. well;  but  leave  it  to 
Nature,  and  the  strong  herbs  will  soon  cover  it,  excluding  the  light 
and  killing  it. 

Although  hundreds  of  kinds  of  alpine  flowers  may  be  grown  with- 
out a  particle  of  rock  near  them,  yet  the  s%ht  elevation  given  by 
rocky  banks  is  congenial  to  some  of  the  rarest  kinds.  The  effect  of  a 
well-made  rock-garden  is  pretty  in  garden  scenery.  It  furnishes  a 
home  for  many  native  and  other  plants  which  may  not  safely  be  put 
in  among  tall  flowers  in  borders  ;  and  it  is  important  that  the  most 
essential  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  making  it  should  be 
stated.  The  usual  mistake  is  that  of  not  providing  a  feeding-place 
for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  On  ordinary  rockwork  even  the  coarsest 
British  weeds  cannot  find  a  resting-place,  because  there  is  no  body  of 
soil  for  the  roots  to  find  nourishment  sufflcient  to  keep  the  plant  fresh 
in  all  weathers. 

Position  for  the  Rock-garden. — The  rock-garden  should 
never  be  near  walls ;  never  very  near  a  house ;  never,  if  possible, 
within  view  of  formal  surroundings  of  any  kind,  and  it  should  be  in  an 
open  situation.  No  efforts  should  be  spared  to  make  all  the  surround- 
ings, and  every  point  visible  from  the  rock-garden,  graceful  and 
natural  as  they  can  be  made.  The  part  of  the  gardens  around  the 
rock-garden  should  be  picturesque,  if  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  be 
a  quiet  airy  spot  with  as  few  jarring  points  as  may  be.  No  tree 
should  be  in  the  rock-garden ;  hence  a  site  should  not  be  selected 
where  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  favourite  trees.  The  roots  of 
trees  would  find  their  way  into  the  masses  of  good  soil  for  the 
alpine  flowers,  and  soon  exhaust  them.  Besides,  as  these  flowers 
are  usually  found  on  treeless  wastes,  it  is  best  not  to  place  them 
in  shaded  places. 

As  regards  the  stone  to  be  used,  sandstone  or  millstone  grit 
would  perhaps  be  the  best ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  choice  can  be 
made,  and  almost  any  kind  of  slone  will  do,  from  Kentish  rag  to 
limestone ;  soft  and  slaty  kinds  and  others  liable  to  crumble  away 
should  be  avoided,  as  also  should  m^nesian  limestone.  The  stone  of 
the  neighbourhood  should  be  adopted,  for  economy's  sake,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Wherever  the  natural  rock  crops  out,  it  is  sheer 
waste  to  create  artificial  rockwork  instead  of  embellishing  that  which 
naturally  occurs.  In  many  cases  nothing  would  be  necessary  but  to 
clear  the  ground,  and  add  here  and  there  a  few  loads  of  good  soil, 
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with  broken  stones  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  natural  crevices  and 

crests  being  planted  where  possible.    Cliffs  or  banks  of  chalk,  as  well 

as  all   kinds  of  rock,  should   be   taken   advantage  of  in  this  way : 

many  plants,Iike  the  dwarf  Harebells  and  Rock  Roses,  thrive  in  such 

places.        No     burrs, 

clinkers,     vitrified 

matter,  portions  of  old 

arches     and     pillars, 

broken-nosed  statues, 

etc.,  should   ever    be 

seen  in  a   garden   of 

alpine  flowers.    Never 

let  any   part   of   the 

rock-garden      appear 

as  if  it  had  been  shot 

out  of  a  cart.      The 

rocks  should  all  have 

their  bases  buried  in 

the  ground,  and  the 

seams  should  not  be 

visible ;     wherever    a 

vertical       or       oblique  Pu»ge  io  r«k-garden. 

seam      occurs,      it 

should  be  crammed  with  earth,  and  the  plants  put  in  with  the 
earth  will  quickly  hide  the  seam.  Horizontal  fissures  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  No  vacuum  should  exist  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  or  surface-stones,  and  the  broken  stone  and  grit 
should  be  so  disposed  that  there  are  no  hollows.  Myriads  of  alpine 
plants  have  been  destroyed  from  the  want  of  observing  this  pre- 
caution, the  open  crevices  and  loose  soil  allowing  the  dry  air  to  destroy 
the  alpine  plants  in  a  very  short  time,  and  so  one  often  sees  what 
was  meant  for  a  "  rock-garden "  covered  with  weeds  and  brambles, 
and  forgotten ! 

In  all  cases  where  elevations  of  any  kind  are  desired,  the  true  way 
is  to  obtain  them  by  a  mass  of  soil  suitable  to  the  plants,  putting  a 
"rock  "  in  here  and  there  as  the  work  proceeds;  frequently  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  these  mounds  of  earth  without  any  strata.  The 
wrong  and  usual  way  is  to  get  the  elevation  by  piling  up  ugly  masses 
of  stones,  vitrified  bricks,  and  other  rubbish. 

No  very  formal  walk — that  is  to  say,  no  walk  with  regularly 
trimmed  edges — should  come  near  the  rock-garden.  This  need  not 
prevent  the  presence  of  good  walks  through  or  near  it,  as  by  allowing 
the  edges  of  the  walk  to  be  broken  and  stony,  and  by  encourag- 
i[«  Stonecrops,  Rockfoils,  and  other  little  plants  to  crawl  into   the 


Wiong  way  of  faiming  lock-giirdcD. 
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walk  at  will,  a  pretty  mai^in  will  result  There  is  no  surface  of 
this  kind  that  may  not  be  thus  adorned.  Violets,  Ferns,  Foi^et-me- 
nots,  will  do  in  the  shadier  parts,  and  the  Stonecrops  and  many  others 
will  thrive  in  the  full  sun.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  alpine 
garden  should  be  covered  with  plants  as  far  as  possible,  except  a  few 
projecting  points.  In  moist  districts,  Erinus  and  the  Balearic  Sand- 
wort will  grow  on  the  face  of  the  rocks  ;  and  even  upright  faces  of  rock 
will  grow  a  variety  of  plants.  Regular  steps  should  never  be  in  or  near 
the  rock-garden.  Steps  may  be  made  quite  picturesque,  and  even 
beautiful,  with  Violets  and  other  small  plants  jutting  from  every 
crevice  ;  and  no  cement  should  be  used. 

In  cases  where  the  simplest  type  of  rock-garden  only  is  attempted, 
and  where  there  are  no  steps  or  rude  walks  in  the  rock-garden,  the 
very  fringes  of  the  gravel  walks  may  be  graced  by  such  plants  as  the 
dwarfer  Stonecrops.  The  alpine  Toadflax  is  never  more  beautiful  than 
when  self-sown  in  a  gravel  walk.  A  rock-garden  so  made  that  its 
miniature  cliffs  overhang  is  useless  for  alpine  vegetation,  and  all  but 
such  wall-loving  plants  as  Corydalis  lutea  soon  die  on  it.  The 
tendency  to  make  it  with  overhanging  "  peaks  "  is  often  seen  in  the 
cement  rock-gardens  now  common. 

Soil. — The  great  majority  of  alpine  plants  thrive  best  in  deep 
soil.  In  it  they  can  root  deeply,  and  when  once  rooted  they  will 
not  suiTer  from  drought,  from  which  they  would  quickly  perish  if 
planted  in  the  usual  way.  Three  feet  deep  is  not  too  much  for  most 
kinds,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  plenty  of 
broken  sandstone  or  grit  mixed  with  the  soil.  Any  free  loam,  with 
plenty  of  sand  and  broken  grit,  will  suit  most  alpine  plants.  But  peat 
is  required  by  some,  as,  for  example,  various  small  and  brilliant  rock- 
plants  like  the  Menziesia,  Trillium,  Cypripedium,  Spigelia,  and  a 
number  of  other  mountain  and  bc^-plants.  Hence,  though  the  body 
of  the  soil  may  be  of  loam,  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  masses  of  peat  here 
and  there.  This  is  better  than  forming  all  the  ground  of  good  loam, 
and  then  d^ing  holes  for  the  reception  of  small  masses  of  peat. 
The  soil  of  some  portions  might  also  be  chalky  or  calcareous,  for  the 
sake  of  plants  that  are  known  to  thrive  best  on  such  formations,  like  the 
Milkworts,  the  Bee  Orchis,  and  Rhododendron  Chamzecistus.  Any 
other  varieties  of  soil  required  by  particular  kinds  can  be  given  as 
they  are  planted. 

It  is  not  well  to  associate  a  small  lakelet  or  pond  with  the  rock- 
garden,  as  is  frequently  done.  If  a  picturesque  piece  of  water  can 
be  seen  from  the  rock-garden,  well  and  good  ;  but  water  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  closely  associated  with  it.  Hence,  in  places  of  limited 
extent,  water  should  not  be  thought  of 

In    the  planting  of  every  kind  of  rock-garden,  it  should    be 
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remembered  that  all  the  surface  should  be  planted.  Not  alone  on 
slopes,  or  favourable  ledges,  or  chinks,  should  we  see  this  exquisite 
plant-life,  as  many  rare  mountain  species  will  thrive  on  the  less 
trodden  parts  of  footways ;  others,  like  the  two-flowered  Violet,  seem 
to  thrive  best  in  the  fissures  between  steps ;  many  dwarf  succulents 
delight  in  gravel  and  the  hardest  soil 

In  cultivating  the  very  rarest  and  smallest  alpine  plants,  the 
stony,  or  partially  stony,  surface  is  to  be  preferred.  Full  exposure  is 
necessary  for  very  minute  plants,  and  stones  are  useful  in  preventing 
evaporation  and  protecting  them  in  other  ways. 

Few  have  much  idea  of  the  number  of  alpine  plants  that  may 
be  grown  on  fully  exposed  ordinary  ground.  But  some  kinds 
require  care,  and  there  are  usually  new  kinds  coming  in,  which,  even 


Slfpe  in  a  rock  garden  al  Cwivyhurit. 

if  vigorous,  should  be  kept  apart  for  a  time.  Therefore,  where  the 
culture  of  alpine  plants  is  entered  into  with  zest,  there  ought  to  be 
a  sort  of  nursery  spot  on  which  to  grow  the  most  delicate  and  rare 
kinds.  It  should  be  fully  exposed,  and  sufficiently  elevated  to  secure 
perfect  drainage. 

Ill-formed  Rock  Gardens. — The  increased  interest  in  rock 
gardening  of  recent  years  has  led  to  much  work  of  this  kind  being 
done  throughout  the  country,  and  without  good  results  from  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view.  The  rock  gardens  are  not  right  in  structure  nor 
good  for  growing  plants.  If  they  were  good  for  the  life  of  plants  one 
might  pass  over  their  other  defects,  but  when  made,  as  they  often 
are,  of  cement,  and  even  of  natural  stone  so  that  the  plants  grow 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  chiefly  to  the  stones  overhanging  so 
as  to  leave  dry  and  dusty  recesses,  the  result  is  bad.  No  doubt 
rocks  do  in  nature   often   have  such  recesses,  but   they  very  often 
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come  out  of  the  ground  in  ways  that  the  flowers  and  moss  grow  well 
on  them. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  garden  des^n,  rock  gardens  are 
formed  mainly  by  nurserymen  ;  these  are  not  men  who,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  business,  can  give  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  rocks  in  natural  situations,  or  learn  how  the  different  strata  crop 
OHt  in  the  ways  most  happy  for  vegetation,  without  which  study  we 
think  no  good  work  in  this  way  is  possible.  The  work  we  see  now  is 
often  done  better  than  the  ugly  masses  of  scoria  and  various  rubbish 
of  the  earlier  "  rock  works,"  but  it  is  stilt  a  very  long  way  from  what 
is  artistic.  Simplicity  is  rarely  thought  of,  or  of  the  rock  coming  out 
of  the  ground  in  any  pretty  way,  of  which  we  may  see  numerous 
examples  in  upland  moors  in  England,  even  without  going  to  the 
mountains  or  the  Alps.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  pretentious  rickety 
piles  of  stone  on  stone,  with  pebbles  between  to  keep  the  big  ones  up, 
and  forty  stones  where  seven  would  be  enough. 

A  characteristic  of  these  elaborate  failures  is  a  rocky  depression, 
often  an  ugly  one,  in  the  gfound.  This  is  by  no  means  the  most 
likely  thing  in  Nature  to  give  the  prettiest  effects.  If  alpine  and  rock 
plants  wanted  shelter,  we  could  see  some  meaning  in  these  depres- 
sions, but  the  conditions  that  suit  such  plants  are  quite  the  opposite 
and  a  rock  garden  should  be  for  the  most  part  made  on  a  fully 
exposed  rocky  knoll. 

The  fact  that  such  bad  work  is  usual  is,  however,  no  proof  that  we 
cannot  get  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  there  is  a  good  opening  for  one 
who  would  devote  himself  to  going  on  the  hills  and  seeing  the  ways 
in  which  rocks  and  flowers  meet.  He  would  not  have  to  study  only 
the  more  imposing  aspects  of  that  charming  subject,  but  also  the 
simpler  ones,  because  in  gardens  in  all  that  concerns  the  rocks  we  can 
get  only  simple  effects,  and  on  a  small  scale.  One  of  the  commonest 
mistakes  is  piling  stone  upon  stone  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no 
room  for  grouping  anything.  If  one  were  to  take  five  or  six  of  the 
stones  one  sees  in  a  rock  garden,  and  simply  lay  them  with  the 
prettiest  and  most  mossy  sides  showing  out  of  the  bank  in  the  right 
kind  of  earth,  one  would  get  a  better  place  for  plants  than  a  rock 
garden  made,  it  may  be,  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  stone  could  give, 
because  then  we  should  have  room  to  group  and  mass  them,  without 
which  no  good  effect  is  possible. 

Xhe  common  "  rockery,"  like  the  common  mixed  border,  is  an 
incoherent  muddle,  and  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  so  long  as  the 
present  plan  is  followed.  The  plants  hate  it,  and  in  effect  it  is  very 
like  the  rows  of  false  teeth  in  the  dentists'  shops  in  St.  Martin's -lane. 
We  should  seek  gardens  of  alpine  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  mossy 
stone    showing  modestly  among  them — not  limiting  one's  efforts  to 
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one  idea,  but  beginning  at  least  with  simplicity  of  effect.     Then 
ips  and  carpets  of  rock  plants  would  be  easy  to  form,  and  their 

would  be  easier  in  every  way. 
Refuse  Brick  "  Rockeries."— Whoever  started  the  idea  of  the 
eof  the  refuse  of  the  brickyard  to  form  the  rock-garden  was  no  friend 
the  garden,  as  alpine  flowers  do  not  thrive  on  masses  of  vitrified 
rick  rubbish.  And  these  brick  rubbish  horrors  are  put  up  with 
whanging  brows  so  that  a  drop  of  moisture  cannot  get  to  the 
bits,  and  a  dry  wind  can  sweep  through  them  as  easily  as  through 
grill.  If  the  practice  were  confined  to  cottages  near  brickfields  it 
Olid  not  much  astonish  us  ;  but  in  Dulwich  Park  several  thousand 
ns  of  it  have  been  put  about  under  the  pretence  of  making  rock- 
irdens,  and  also  at  Waterlow  Park,  Highgate,  which  was  once  a 
and  varied  piece  of  ground.  If  the  County  Council  waste 
in  this  way,  we  cannot  perhaps  wonder  so  much  at  the  owners 
villas  doing  it,  but  in  any  case  it  is  ugly  and  disgraceful  in  a 
rden,  though  we  see  it  freely  used  in  many  large  country  gardens.  No 
ignoble  materials  should  be  seen  in  any  rock  garden,  in  which 
ai  stumps  of  trees  are  out  of  place.  With  some  people  any 
^en-nosed  statue  or  other  stony  or  vitrified  rubbish  is  used  in  what 
)iild  be  the  most  beautiful  and  natural  of  all  gardens — the  alpine 
rden.  If  we  have  not  rock  in  its  natural  position,  or  cannot  secure 
ne  pieces  of  natural  rock  to  use  even  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  far 
to  grow  the  rock  plants  in  simple  ways,  even  on  the  level  earth 
which  many  of  them  thrive. 

Itwould  be  well  to  ask  the  cost  of  such  a  disfigurement  in  public 
d  large  gardens  where  it  is  done  on  as  large  a  scale  as  this ;  the 
se  price  of  cartage  would  have  made  a  model  rock   garden   of 
stone.     When   these  villainous  banks   of  brick-yard   refuse 
re  first  erected,  anything  more  hideous  in  a  public  garden  was  not 
be  seen,  but   by    piling   on   them   common   shrubs,   evergreens, 
idncco,  Stonecrops,  China  Asters,  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  Beet- 
Heath,  Elder,  and  higgledy-piggledy  verdure  of  this  nature,  a 
of  brick -rubbish  salad  was  the  result,  and  the  effect  of  the  brick  is 
seen.     It  is  not  only  the  ugliness  of  this  in  itself  that  is  bad  ;  it 
such  an  injustice  to  the  gardener,  who  has  to  adorn  at  all  seasons 
structures,  to  expect  him  to  get  any  good  results  from  the  kind 
tiling  a  Brentford  cobbler  who  happens  to  live  near  a  brickyard 
'tes  a  little  "  rockwork  "  of  in  his  garden. 

Misplaced  Artificial  Rock. — Artificial  rock  is  formed  now 
then  in  districts  where  the  natural  rock  is  beautiful,  as  in  the 
itry  round  Tunbridge  Wells.  Though  why  anybody  should  bring 
artificial  rockmaker  into  a  garden  or  park  where  there  is  already 
natural  beautiful  rock  it  is  not  easy  to  see.     Also,  in  certain 
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districts,  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  this  artificial  rock  under  conditions 
where  rock  of  any  kind  does  not  occur  in  nature.  It  would  be  much 
better,  as  far  as  alpine  and  rock  plants  are  concerned,  to  dispense  with 
much  of  this  ugly  artificial  rockwork,  and  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  plants  grow  perfectly  well  on  raised  borders  and 
on  fully  exposed  low  banks. 

Alpine  Plants  in  Groups. — Many  vigorous  alpine  flowers 
will  do  perfectly  well  on  level  ground  in  our  cool  climate,  if  they 
are  not  overrun  by  coarser  plants.     Where  there  are  natural   rocks 


or  good  artificial  ones  it  is  best  to  plant  them  properly ;  but  people 
who  are  particular  would  often  be  better  without  artificial  "  rockwork  " 
if  they  wished  to  grow  these  plants  in  simpler  ways.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  occasion  to  have  what  is  called  "  rockwork "  for  these 
flowers.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  things  like  the  beautiful  Gentianella, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens,  but  of  the 
Rockfoils,  the  Stonecrops,  and  the  true  alpine  plants  in  great  numbers. 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  benefits  of  the  refreshing  rains, 
t  would  often  be  best,  in  the  south  of  England  at  least,  to  avoid 
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the  dusty  pockets  hitherto  built  for  rock  flowers.  In  proof  of  what 
may  be  done  in  this  way  there  is  a  little  alpine  garden,  made  in  quite  a 
level  place  in  the  worst  possible  soil  for  growing  the  plant,  the  hot 
Bagshot  sand,  where  the  soil  is  always  fit  for  working  after  heavy  rain, 
but  in  hot  summer  is  almost  like  ashes.  By  making  the  soil  rather 
deep,  and  1^  burying  a  few  stones  among  the  plants  to  prevent 
dryness,  this  flower,  which  naturally  thrives  in  loamy  soil,  grew  well, 
and  the  plan  suits  many  alpine  plants. 

The  next  point  is  the  great  superiority  of  natural  grouping  over 
the  botanical  or  labelled  style  of  little  single  specimens  of  a  great 
number  of  plants.  In  a  few  yards  of  border,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
there  would  be  fifty  or  more  kinds,  but  nothing  pretty  for  those  who 
have  ever  seen  the  beautiful  mountain  gardens.  Many  rightly  con- 
tend that,  in  a  sense,  Nature  includes  all,  and  that  therefore  the 
term  "natural"  may  be  misapplied,  but  is  a  perfectly  just  one 
when  used  in  the  sense  of  Nature's  way  of  arranging  flowers  as 
opposed  to  the  lines,  circles,  and  other  set-  patterns  so  commonly 
followed  by  man.  Through  bold  and  natural  grouping  we  may  get 
fine  colour  without  a  trace  of  formality.  But  most  gardeners  find  it 
diflficult  to  group  in  this  natural  way,  because  so  used  to  setting 
tbit^s  out  in  formal  lines.  But  a  little  attention  to  natural  objects 
will  help  us  to  get  away  from  set  patterns,  and  let  things  intermingle 
here  and  there  and  run  into  each  other  to  form  groups  such  as  we 
may  see  among  the  rocks  by  alpine  paths.  After  a  little  time  the 
plants  themselves  begin  to  help  us,  and  an  excellent  way  is,  if  a  num- 
ber of  plants  are  set  out  too  formally — as  in  most  cases  they  are — to 
pull  up  a  number  here  and  there  replanting  them  on  the  outer  fringes 
of  the  groups  or  elsewhere. 

Wall  Gardens. — Those  who  have  observed  alpine  plants  must 
have  noticed  in  what  arid  places  many  flourish,  and  what  fine  plants 
may  spring  from  a  chink  in  a  boulder.  They  are  often  stunted  and 
small  in  such  crevices,  but  longer-lived  than  when  growing  upon  the 
ground.  Now,  numbers  of  alpine  plants  perish  if  planted  in  the 
ordinary  soil  of  our  gardens  from  over-moisture  and  want  of  rest 
in  winter.  But  if  placed  where  their  roots  are  dry  in  winter,  they 
may  be  kept  in  health.  Many  plants  from  countries  a  little  farther 
south  than  our  own,  and  from  alpine  regions,  will  find  on  walls, 
rocks,  and  ruins  that  dwarf,  sturdy  growth  which  makes  them 
at  home  in  our  climate.  There  are  many  alpine  plants  now 
cultivated  with  diflSculty  in  frames  that  may  be  grown  on  walls  with 
ease. 

The  Cheddar  Pink,  for  example,  grows  on  walls  at  Oxford  much 
better  than  I  have  ever  known  it  do  on  rockwork  or  on  level  ground. 
A  few  seeds  of  this  plant,  sown   in  an   earthy  chink,  and  covered 
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with  a  dust  of  fine  soil,  soon  grow,  living  for  years  on  the  wall  and 
increasing. 

In  garden  formation,  especially  in  sloping  or  diversified  ground, 
what  is  called  a  dry  wall  is  often  useful,  and 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  bank 
or  dividing  off  a  garden  quite  as  well  as  ma- 
sonry.     Where   the   stones  can   be  got   easily, 
men  used  to  the  work  will  oflen  make  gently 
"  battered "  walls  which,  while  fulfilling  their 
object  in  supporting  banks,  will  make  homes  for 
many  plants  which  would  not  live  one  winter 
on  a  level  surface  in  the  same  place.     In  my 
p»n.y  on  dry  briet  w«ii.      o^H  gafdcn   I   built  One  such  wall  with   large 
blocks  of  sandstone  laid  on  their  natural  "  bed," 
the   front   of  the  stones  almost  as   rough   as  they  come   out,  and 
chopped  nearly  level  between,  so  that  they  lie  firm  and  well.      No 
mortar  was  used,  and  .as  each  stone  was  laid  slender  rooted  alpine 
and  rock  plants  were  placed  along  in  lines  between  with  a  sprinkling 
of  sand  or  fine   earth  enough   to   slightly  cover  the  roots  and  aid 
them  in  getting  through  the  stones  to  the  back,  where,  as  the  wall  was 
raised,  the  space  behind  it  was  packed  with  gritty  earth.     This  the 
plants  soon  found  out  and  rooted  firmly  in.     Even  on  old  walls  made 
with  mortar  rock  plants  and  small  native  ferns  very  often  establish 
themselves,  but  the  "  dry  "  walls  are  more  congenial  to  rock  plants, 
and  one  may  have  any  number  of  beautiful  alpine  plants  in  perfect 
health  on  them. 

One  charm  of  this  kind  of  wall  garden  is  that  little  attention  is 
required  afterwards.  Even  on  the  best  rock  gardens  things  get  over- 
run by  others,  and  weeds  come  in  ;  but  in  a  well-planted  wall  we  may 
leave  plants  for  years  untouched  beyond  pulling  out  any  interloping 
plant  or  weed  that  may  happen  to  get  in.  So  little  soil,  however,  is 
put  with  the  plants  that  there  is  little  chance  of  weeds.  If  the  stones 
were  stuflfed  with  much  earth  weeds  would  get  in,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  the  merest  dusting  of  soil  with  the  roots,  so  as  not  to  separate 
the  stones,  but  let  each  one  rest  firmly  on  the  one  beneath  it 

Among  the  things  which  do  well  in  this  way  almost  the  whole  of 
the  beautiful  rock  and  alpine  flowers  may  be  trusted,  such  things  as 
Arabis,  Aubrietia,  and  Iberis  being  among  the  easiest  to  grow ;  but 
as  these  can  be  grown  without  walls  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  put 
them  there,  pretty  as  some  of  the  newer  forms  of  the  Aubrietia  are. 
Between  these  stones  is  the  very  place  for  mountain  Pinks,  which 
thrive  better  there  than  on  level  ground  ;  the  dwarf  alpine  Harebells, 
while  the  alpine  Wallflowers  and  creeping  rock  plants,  like  the  Toad 
Flax  (Linaria),  and  the  Spanish  Erinus,  are  quite   at   home  there. 
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The  gentianella  does  very  well  on  the  cool  sides  of  such  walls,  and 
we  get  a  different  result  according  to  the  aspect.  AH  our  little  pretty 
wall  ferns,  now  becoming  so  rare  where  hawkers  abound,  do  perfectly 
on  such  rough  walls,  and  the  alpine  Phloxes  may  be  used,  though 
they  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  the  comfort  of  a  wall  as  the  European 
alpine  plants,  the  Rocky  Mountain  dwarf  Phloxes  being  very  hardy 
and  enduring  in  our  gardens  on  level  ground.  The  advantage  of  the 
wall  is  that  we  can  grow  things  that  would  perish  on  level  ground, 
owing  to  excitement  of  growth  in  winter,  or  other  causes.  The  Rock- 
foils  are  charming  on  a  wall,  particularly  the  silvery  kinds,  and  the 
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little  stone  covering  sandwort  (A.  balearica)  will  run  everywhere  over 
such  a  wall,  Stonecrops  and  Houseleeks  would  do  too,  but  are  easily 
grown  in  any  open  spot  of  ground.  In  many  cases  the  rare  and 
somewhat  delicate  Alpines,  if  care  be  taken  in  planting,  would  do  far 
better  on  such  a  wall  than  as  they  are  usually  cultivated.  Plants  like 
Thymes  are  quite  free  in  such  conditions,  though  it  may  be  too  free 
for  the  rare  kinds ;  also  the  Alpine  Violas,  and  any  such  pretty 
rock  creepers  as  the  blue  Bindweed  of  North  Africa. 

There  is  in  fact  no  limit  to  the  beauty  of  rock  and  alpine  flowers 
we  may  enjoy  on  the  rough  wall  so  often  and  most  easily  made 
about  gardens  in  rocky  and  hilly  districts,  dressed  or  expensive 
stone  not  being  needed.  In  my  own  garden  there  are  three  wholly 
different  kinds  of  walls  thick  set  with  plants  ;  and  the  easiest  way  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  interesting  and  charming  of  the  mountain 
flowers  of  the  north  is  by  the  aid  of  walls. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  WILD   GARDEN. 

O  universal  Mother,  who  dost  keep 
From  everlasting  thy  foundations  deep. 
Eldest  of  Ihings,  Great  Earth,  I  sing  of  thee. 

In  a  rational  system  of  flower-gardening  one  of  the  first  things  to 
do  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  aim  of  the  "  Wild  Garden."  When 
I  b^an  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  innumerable  hardy  flowers  against 
the  few  tender  ones  put  out  in  a  formal  way,  the  answer  sometimes 
was,  "  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  mixed  border " — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  old  way  of  arranging  flowers  in  borders.  Thinking,  then, 
much  of  the  vast  world  of  plant  beauty  shut  out  of  our  gardens 
by  the  "  system  "  then  in  vogue,  I  was  led  to  consider  the  ways  in 
which  it  might  be  brought  into  them,  and  of  the  "  Wild  Garden  "  as  a 
home  for  numbers  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  from  other  countries  which 
might  be  naturalised,  with  very  little  trouble,  in  our  gardens,  fields,  and 
woods — a  world  of  delightful  plant  beauty  that  we  might  make  happy 
around  us,  in  places  bare  or  useless.  I  saw  that  we  could  grow  thus 
not  only  flowers  more  lovely  than  those  commonly  seen  in  what  is 
called  the  flower  garden,  but  also  many  which,  by  any  other  plan,  we 
should  have  Httle  chance  of  seeing. 

The  term  "  Wild  Garden  "  is  applied  to  the  placing  of  perfectly 
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hardj'  exotic  plants  in  places  where  they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  wilderness,"  though  it  may  be  carried 
out  in  it  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  picturesque  garden,  for 
a  garden  may  be  picturesque  and  yet  in  every  part  the  result  of 
ceaseless  care.  What  it  does  mean  is  best  explained  by  the  winter 
Aconite  flowering  under  a  grove  of  naked  trees  in  February ;  ly 
the  Snowflake  abundant  in  meadows  by  the  Thames ;  and  by  the 
Apennine  Anemone  staining  an  English  grove  blue.  Multiply  these 
instances  by  adding  many  different  plants  and  har-dy  climbers  from 
countries  as  cold  as  our  own,  or  colder,  and  one  may  get  some  idea  of 
the  wild  garden.  Some  have  thought  of  it  as  a  garden  allowed  to  run 
wild,  or  with  annuals  sown  promiscuously,  whereas  it  does  not  meddle 
with  the  flower  garden  proper  at  all. 

I  wish  the  idea  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  various  important 
phases  of  hardy  plant  growth  in  groups,  beds,  and  borders,  in  which 
good  culture  may  produce  many  happy  effiects  ;  from  the  rock-garden 
or  borders  reserved  for  choice  hardy  flowers  ;  from  growing  hardy 
plants  of  fine  form  ;  from  the  ordinary  type  of  spring  garden.  In  the 
smaller  class  of  gardens  there  may  be  little  room  for  the  wild  garden, 
but  in  the  larger  gardens,  where  there  is  often  ample  room  on  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  lawn,  in  grove,  park,  copse,  or  by  woodland  walks 
or  drives,  new  and  beautiful  effects  may  be  created  by  its  means. 

Among  reasons  for  advocating  this  system  are  the  following : — 
I.  Because  many  hardy  flowers  will  thrive  better  in  rough  places  than 
ever  they  did  in  the  old  border.  Even  small  ones,  like  the  Ivy-leaved 
Cyclamen,  are  naturalised  and  spread  all  over  the  mossy  surface  of 
woods.  2.  Because,  in  consequence  of  plant,  fern  and  flower  and 
climber,  grass,  and  trailing  shrub,  relieving  each  other,  they  will  look 
infinitely  better  than  in  stiff"  gardens.  3.  Because  no  ugly  effects  will 
result  from  decay  and  the  swift  passage  of  the  seasons.  In  a  semi- 
wild  state  the  beauty  of  a  species  will  show  in  flowering  time  ;  and 
when  out  of  bloom  they  will  be  succeeded  by  other  kinds,  or  lost 
among  the  numerous  objects  around.  4.  Because  it  will  enable  us 
to  grow  many  plants  that  have  never  yet  obtained  a  place  in  our  "trim 
gardens" — multitudes  that  are  not  showy  enough  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  garden.  Among  the  plants  often  thought 
unfit  for  garden  cultivation  are  a  number  like  the  coarser  American 
Asters  and  Golden  Rods,  which  overrun  the  choicer  border-flowers 
when  planted  among  them.  Such  plants  would  be  quite  at  home  in 
neglected  places,  where  their  blossoms  might  be  seen  in  due  season. 
To  these  might  be  added  plants  like  the  winter  Heliotrope,  an<l 
many  others,  which,  while  interesting  in  the  garden,  are  apt  to  spread 
so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  5.  Because  in  this  way  we  may 
settle  the  question  of  spring  flowers,  and  the  spring  garden,  as  well 
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as  that  of  hardy  flowers  generally ;  and  many  parts  of  the  grounds 
may  be  made  alive  with  spring  flowers,  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  the  flower  garden  itself.  The  blue  stars  of  the  Apennine 
Anemone  will  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  when  in  half-shady  places, 
under  trees,  or  in  the  meadow  grass,  than  in  any  flower  garden,  and 
this  is  but  one  of  many  of  sweet  spring  flowers  that  will  succeed  in 
like  ways. 


Narcissi  in  the  Wild  Garden. — Perhaps  an  example  or  two  of 
what  has  already  been  done  with  Daflbdiis  and  Snowdrops  may  serve 
to  show  the  way,  and  explain  the  gains  of  the  wild  garden,  and  there 
is  no  more  charming  flower  to  begin  with  than  the  Narcissus,  which, 
while  fair  in  form  as  any  Orchid  or  Lily  of  the  tropics,  is  as  much  at 
home  in  our  climate  as  the  Kingcups  in  the  marsh  and  the  Primroses 
in  the  wood.  And  when  the  wild  Narcissus  comes  with  these,  in  the 
woods  and  orchards  of  Northern  France  and  Southern  England  it 
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has  also  for  companions  the  Violet  and  the  Cowslip,  hardiest  children 
of  the  north,  blooming  in  and  near  the  still  leafless  woods.  And  this 
fact  should  lead  us  to  see  that  it  is  not  only  a  garden  flower  we  have 
here,  but  one  which  may  give  glorious  beauty  to  our  woods  and  fields 
and  meadows  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  grounds. 

In  our  country  in  a  great  many  places  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
grow  them  in  other  ways  than  in  the  garden  proper,  and  this  is  not 
merely  in  countrj-  seats,  but  in  orchards  and  cool  meadows.  To 
chance  growth  in  such  places  we  owe  it  already  that  many  Narcissi 
or  Daflfodils  which  were  lost  to  gardens,  in  the  period  when  hardy 
plants  were  wholly  set  aside  for  bedding  plants,  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  at  first  probably  in  many  cases  thrown  out  with  the  garden 
refuse.  In  many  places  in  Ireland  and  the  west  of  England  Narcissi 
lost  to  gardens  have  been  found  in  old  orchards  and  meadows. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garden  in  the  kingdom  that  is  not  disfigured 
by  vain  attempts  to  grow  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  are  not 
really  hardy,  and  it  would  often  be  much  wiser  to  devote  attention  to 
things  that  are  absolutely  hardy  in  our  country,  like  most  Narcissi 
to  which  the  hardest  winters  make  no  difference,  and,  besides,  we 
know  from  their  distribution  in  Nature  how  fearless  they  are  in  this 
respect  Three  months  after  our  native  kind  has  flowered  in  the 
weald  of  Sussex  and  in  the  woods  or  orchards  of  Normandy,  many  j 
of  its  allies  are  beneath  the  snow  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Europe,  I 
waiting  till  the  summer  sun  melts  the  deep  snow.  On  a  high  plateau  | 
in  Auvergne  I  saw  many  acres  in  full  bloom  on  July  i6,  1S94,  and 
these  high  plateaux  are  much  colder  than  our  own  country  generally. 
Soils  that  are  cool  and  stiff  and  not  favourable  to  a  great  variety 
of  plants  suit  Narcissi  perfectly.  On  the  cool  mountain  marshes  and 
pastures,  where  the  snow  lies  deep,  the  plant  has  abundance  of 
moisture — one  reason  why  it  succeeds  better  in  our  cool  soils.  In 
any  case  it  does  so,  and  it  is  mostly  on  dry  light  soils  that  Narcissi 
fail  to  succeed.  Light,  sandy  or  chalky  soils  in  the  south  of  England 
are  useless,  and  Narcissus  culture  on  a  large  scale  should  not  be 
attempted  on  such  soils.  We  must  not  court  failure,  and  however 
freely  in  some  soils  Narcissi  grow  in  turf,  there  is  no  law  clearer  than 
that  all  plants  will  not  grow  in  any  one  soil,  and  it  is  a  mercy,  too, 
for  if  all  soils  were  alike,  we  should  find  gardens  far  more  monotonous 
than  they  are  now.  Gardening  is  an  art  dealing  with  living  things, 
and  we  cannot  place  these  with  as  little  thought  as  those  who  arrange 
shells,  or  coins,  or  plates.  At  the  same  time  we  may  be  mistaken  j 
to  failures  which  now  and  then  arise  from  other  causes  than  the  soiL 
I  planted  years  ago  some  Bayonne  Daffodils  on  the  northern  slope  of 
a  poor  field,  and  thought  the  plants  had  perished,  as  so  little  was  seen 
of  them  after  the  first  year.     Despairing  of  the  slope,  it  was  planted 
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with  Alder,  a  tree  that  grows  in  any  cool  soil.  Years  afterwards, 
walking  one  day  through  the  Alder,  I  found  the  Bayonne  Daffodil  in 
perfect  bloom.  The  roots  had  doubtless  been  weak  and  taken  time 
to  recover. 

Ten  years  ago  I  planted  many  thousands  of  Narcissi  in  the  grass 
never  doubting  that  I  should  succeed  with  them,  but  not  expecting 
1  should  succeed  nearly  so  well.  They  have  thriven  admirably, 
bloomed  well  and  regularly ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  and 
in  most  cases  have  not  diminished  in  size.  In  open  rich,  heavy 
bottoms,  along  hedgerows,  banks,  in  quiet  open  loamy  fields,  in  every 
position  they  have  been  tried.  They  are  delightful  seen  near  at  hand, 
and  also  effective  in  the  picture.  The  leaves  ripen,  disappear  before 
mowing  time,  and  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  farming.  The 
harrowing  and  rolling  of  the  fields  in  the  spring  hurt  the  leaves  a 
little,  but  the  plants  are  free  from  this  near  wood  walks,  by  grass 
walks  and  open  copses  and  lawns  which  abound  in  so  many  English 
country  places. 

As  to  the  kinds  we  may  naturalise  with  advantage,  they  are 
almost  without  limit,  but  generally  it  is  better  to  take  the  great 
groups  of  Star  Narcissi,  the  Poet's,  and  the  wild  Daffodil,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  handsome  varieties.  We  can  be  sure  that  these 
are  hardy  in  our  soils  ;  and,  moreover,  as  we  have  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  in  a  bold  and  rather  unsparing  way,  we  must  deal  with  kinds 
that  are  easiest  to  purchase.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  except  the 
one  of  rarity,  and  we  must  for  the  most  part  put  our  rare  kinds  in 
good  garden  ground  till  they  increase,  though  we  have  to  count  with 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  Narcissi  that  will  not  thrive  in  a  garden 
will  do  so  in  the  grass  of  a  meadow  or  orchard. 

The  fine  distant  effect  of  Narcissi  in  groups  in  the  grass  should 
not  be  foi^otten.  It  is  distinct  from  their  effect  in  gardens,  and  it  is 
most  charming  to  see  them  reflect,  as  it  were,  the  glory  of  the  spring 
sun.  It  is  not  only  their  effect  near  at  hand  that  charms  us,  but  as 
we  walk  about  we  may  see  them  in  the  distance  in  varying  lights, 
sometimes  through  and  beyond  the  leafless  woods  or  copses.  And 
there  is  nothing  we  have  to  fear  in  this  charming  work  save  the 
common  sin — overdoing.  To  scatter  Narcissi  equally  over  the  grass 
everywhere  is  to  destroy  all  chance  of  repose,  of  relief,  and  of  seeing 
them  in  the  ways  in  which  they  often  arrange  themselves.  It  is 
almost  as  easy  to  plant  in  pretty  ways  as  in  ugly  ways  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  think  of  it  There  are  hints  to  be  gathered  in  the  way 
wild  plants  arrange  themselves,  and  even  in  the  sky.  Often  a  small 
cloud  passing  in  the  sky  will  give  a  very  good  form  for  a  group,  and 
be  instructive  even  in  being  closer  and  more  solid  towards  its  centre, 
as  groups  of  Narcissi  in  the  grass  should  often  be.     The  regular 
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garden  way  of  setting  things  out  is  very  necessary  in  the  garden,  but 
it  will  not  do  at  all  if  we  are  to  get  the  pictures  we  can  get  from 
Narcissi  in  the  turf,  and  it  is  always  well  to  keep  open  turf  here  and 
there  among  the  groups,  and  in  a  lawn  or  a  meadow  we  should  leave 
a  large  breadth  quite  free  of  flowers. 

Snowdrops  naturalised. — The  illustration  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mr.  John  McLeish  at  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare,  and  from 
it  one  may  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  and  natural  way  in  which 
these  flowers  have  grouped  themselves  on  the  greensward  beneath  the 
red-twigged  Limes  and  on  the  soft  and  mossy  lawns.  Originally  no 
doubt  the  Snowdrops  were  planted,  but  they  have  seeded  themselves 
so  long  that  they  are  now  thoroughly  naturalised,  and  one  of  the 
sights  to  see  at  Straffan  Gardens  is  the  Snowdrops  at  their  best  under 
the  leafless  trees.  The  common  single  and  double  forms  are  still  the 
best  for  grouping  in  quantity  and  for  naturalisation  everywhere. 
There  are  finer  varieties,  but  none  grow  and  increase  so  well  in  our 
gardens  as  do  these  northern  kinds.  The  best  of  the  eastern  Snow- 
drops are  very  bold  and  beautiful,  they  are  unsurpassed  for  vigour  of 
leafage  and  size  of  bloom  if  carefully  cultivated,  but  they  do  not  grow 
and  increase  on  the  grass  as  do  G.  nivalis  and  all  its  forms. 

For  solid  green  leafage  and  size  and  substance  of  flower,  G.  Ikariae 
when  well  grown  is,  as  I  believe,  the  finest  of  all  Snowdrops,  but  it  is 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  does  not  really  love  our  soil  and  climate,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  naturalise  itself  with  us  as  G.  nivalis  has  done.  The  best 
of  all  the  really  hardy  and  truly  northern  Snowdrops  is  a  fine  form  of 
G.  nivalis,  leaning  to  the  broad-leaved  or  G.  caucasicus  group,  which 
was  found  in  the  Crimea  in  1856  and  introduced  from  the  Tchemaya 
valley  to  Straffan.  It  is  called  G.  nivalis  grandis,  or  the  Straffan 
Snowdrop,  or  G.  caucasicus  var.  grandis,  and  to  see  it  at  its  best  is  a 
great  pleasure.  It  is  really  a  tall,  vigorous-habited,  and  free-flowering 
form  of  the  wild  Snowdrop  (G.  nivalis)  as  found  in  the  Crimea.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  pure  in  colour,  and  being  borne  on  stalks  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  they  bunch  better  than  do  those  of  the  common 
type.  G.  plicatus  is  also  from  the  Crimea,  but  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite 
different,  having  much  broader  plicate  leaves  and  smaller  flowers. 

Snowdrops  generally  like  deep,  moist  soils  and  half  shade,  as  their 
flowers  wither  and  brown  quickly  on  dry,  light  soils  in  full  sunshine. 
In  damp  woods,  copses,  and  hedgerows  they  seem  most  at  home,  and, 
like  Narcissi  and  many  other  early-flowering  bulbs,  they  rather  enjoy 
flooding  or  occasional  irrigation  after  root  and  top  growth  have  beg^iL 
At  Straffan  the  lawn  lies  low  down  near  the  river  Liffey,  and  it  is 
sometimes  submerged  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  snow  melts  in  early 
spring  or  after  heavy  rains,  From  May  until  September,  however, 
ihe  bulbs  are  dry  among  the  tree  roots  with  the  dense  canopy  of  Lime 
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leafage  overhead,  as  are  also  the  roots  of  the  sky-blue  Apennine 
Anemone  that  bear  them  company.  We  are  beginning  to  perceive 
that,  as  a  broad  rule,  some  bullx>us  plants  enjoy  growing  amongst  the 
roots  of  other  plants,  or  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  in  the  grass  of  lawn  or 
meadow.  The  wild  Daffodil  and  Bluebells  do  this  as  well  as  the 
Snowdrop,  and  those  who  have  tried  to  dig  up  bulbs  of  any  kind 
abroad  with  a  knife  or  even  with  a  botanical  trowel,  will  remember 
how  tightly  wedged  they  frequently  are  in  roots  of  various  kinds,  or 
jammed  tightly  in  both  roots  and  stones.  F.  W.  B. 

How  TO  Plant. — I  usually  plant  Narcissi  in  grass  by  turning 
back  the  sod,  making  two  cuts  with  the  spade  at  right  angles,  and 
then  pressing  up  and  back  the  sod,  laying  it  back  on  a  hinge,  as  it 
were,  putting  in  a  few  bulbs,  mostly  round  the  sides  of  the  hole,  turn- 
ing the  sod  back  and  treading  firmly  upon  it  The  question  is  largely 
one  of  convenience  and  the  ground  one  has  to  plant  If  one  could 
improve  the  subsoil  it  would  be  better  for  some  soils,  no  doubt,  but  if 
the  work  is  done  in  a  bold  way  and  there  is  much  other  planting 
going  on,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  time  to  plant  things  in  the  grass  with 
care.  Sometimes  in  breaking  new  ground  or  carrying  out  changes 
one  gets  a  chance  of  throwing  in  some  bulbs  -before  the  surface  is 
levelled  up.  Once  in  planting  Grape  Hyacinths  in  an  uneven  grassy 
slope  they  were  placed  on  the  turf  in  the  hollows  and  then  levelled 
up  with  earth,  and  both  grass  and  bulbs  soon  came  through.  Once 
some  bullocks  passed  an  evening  where  they  "didn't  ought  to"  in  a 
grassy  enclosure  near  the  house,  and  their  footmarks  suggested  a  group 
of  the  Apennine  Windflower,  and  a  few  of  its  roots  were  put  in  and 
the  holes  filled  up.  A  wily  man  will  see  odd  ways  now  and  then  of 
getting  bulbs  or  seeds  in.  When  the  men  are  making  sod  banks  for 
the  only  true  field  fence — a  live  one — is  a  very  good  time  to  put  in 
Sweet  Briars  in  the  bank.  In  certain  soils  seeds  may  be  sown  be- 
times— seeds  of  Foxglove,  Evening  Primrose,  and  stout  biennials. 
Fragile  bulbs  will  want  more  care  and  less  depth  than  the  bolder 
Narcissi.  Many  ways  are  good,  though  far  more  important  than  any 
way  of  planting  is  thought  as  to  the  wants  of  the  thing  we  plant,  not 
only  as  to  soil,  but  association  with  the  things  that  will  grow  about  it 
in  grass,  in  hedgerows  and  rough  places,  for  plants  are  not  all  garot- 
ters  like  the  great  Japanese  Knotworts  and  the  big  Moon  Daisies  ; 
and  little  ducks  must  not  be  left  among  bam  rats  or  we  may  not  see 
them  again. 

All  planting  in  the  grass  should  be  in  natural  groups  or  prettily 
fringed  colonies,  growing  to  and  fro  as  they  like  after  planting. 
Lessons  in  this  grouping  are  to  be  had  in  the  woods,  copses,  heaths, 
and  meadows,  by  those  who  look  about  them  as  they  go.  At  first 
many  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  formal  masses,  but  they  may 
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be  got  over  by  studying  natural  groupings  of  wild  flowers.  Once 
established,  the  plants  soon  begin  to  group  themselves  in  pretty 
ways. 

The  Secret  of  the  Soil. — In  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  and 
especially  in  wild  gardening  the  important  thing  is  to  find  out  what 
things  really  do  in  the  soil,  without  which  much  good  way  cannot  be 
made.  Many  f)eople  make  errors  in  planting  things  that  are  notoriously 
tender  in  our  country  and  very  often  fail  in  consequence  ;  but  apart 
from  such  risky  planting  perfectly  hardy  plants  may  disappear 
owing  to  some  dislike  of  the  soil.  They  flower  feebly  at  first  and 
afterwards  gradually  wane  in  spite  of  all  our  efibrts.  I  have  made 
attempts  to  establish  spring  Snowflakes  in  grass,  none  of  which  suc- 
ceeded, owing  to  the  cool  soil,  yet  one  of  the  Snowflakes  in  the  Thames 
Valley  grows  with  the  vigour  of  a  wild  plant.  I  have  put  thousands 
of  Snowdrops  in  places  where  I  could  hardly  see  a  flower  a  few  years 
later,  yet  in  some  places  it  establishes  itself  in  friable  soil  by  streamlets 
and  in  many  other  situations.  So  it  is  with  the  Crocus.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  naturalise,  taking  but  slowly  and  gradually  diminishing, 
and  yet  I  have  seen  it  in  places  cover  the  ground.  The  Narcissus, 
which  is  so  free  and  enduring  in  cool  damp  soil  does  little  good  on 
warm,  light  or  chalky  soil.  What  will  do  or  will  not  do  is  often  a 
question  of  experience,  but  the  point  is  when  we  see  a  thing 
doing  well  to  take  the  hint.  People  often  complain  of  the  texture 
of  the  grass  as  a  cause  of  failure,  yet  I  have  thousands  of  the 
Tenby  Daflbdil  for  ten  years  in  rich  and  rank  masses  of  Cocksfoot  and 
other  coarse  grasses  in  coverts — never  mown  or  the  old  grass  taken 
away  at  any  time,  and  the  Narcissus  gets  better  year  by  year.  So  it  is 
a  question  of  finding  out  the  thing  the  soil  will  grow,  and  we  shall 
perhaps  only  arrive  at  that  knowledge  after  various  discouragements. 
Some  things  are  so  omnivorous  in  their  appetites  that  they  will 
grow  anywhere,  but  some,  the  more  beautiful  races  of  bulbous  and  other 
early  flowers,  will  only  thrive  and  stay  with  us  where  they  like  the  soil. 
It  should  be  clearly  seen  therefore  that  what  may  be  done  with  any 
good  result  in  the  wild  garden  cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  but 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  which 
can  be  known  only  to  those  who  study  the  ground. 

Flowers  beneath  Trees. — Where  the  branches  of  trees,  both  ever- 
green and  summer- leafing,  sweep  the  turf  in  pleasure-grounds  many 
pretty  spring-flowering  bulbs  may  be  naturalised  beneath  the  branches, 
and  will  thrive  without  attention.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  deciduous 
trees  that  this  can  be  done  ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  Conifers  and 
Evergreens  some  graceful  objects  may  be  dotted  beneath  the  outer- 
most points  of  their  lower  branches.  We  know  that  a  great  number 
of  our  spring  flowers  and  hardy  bulbs  mature  their  foliage  and  go 
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to  rest  early  in  the  year.  In  spring  they  require  light  and  sun,  which 
they  obtain  abundantly  under  the  summer-leafing  tree ;  they  have 
time  to  flower  and  grow  under  it  before  the  foliage  of  the  tree  appears  ; 
then,  as  the  summer  heats  approach,  they  are  overshadowed,  and  go 
to  rest ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  tree  once  fallen,  they  soon  begin  to 
reappear  and  cover  the  ground  with  beauty. 

Some  Plants  for  the  Wild  Garden. 
The  following  are  the  chief  families  of  plants  that  may  be  used  in 
the  wild  garden.  Where  families  are  named  which  are  British  as  well 
as  natives  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  in  the  case  of,  say,  Scilla, 
the  foreign  kinds  are  meant.  In  considering  what  may  be  done  in 
naturalising  plants  in  a  given  position,  it  may  be  well  to  cast  the  eye 
over  the  families  available.  Success  will  depend  on  how  the  plants 
are  chosen  to  go  in  any  one  position,  but  about  country  seats 
soils  are  so  much  varied  that  it  is  not  easy  to  generalise. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


SPRING  GARDENS. 


"  1  have  seen  foreign  flowers  in  hothouses  of  the  most  beautiful  nature,  but  I 
do  not  care  a  straw  for  them.  The  simple  flowers  of  our  spring  are  what 
1  want  to  see  again."— John  Keats  (Leiier  to  James  Rice). 

In  our  islands,  swept  by  the  winds  of  iceless  seas,  spring  wakes  early 
in  the  year,  when  the  plains  of  the  north  and  the  mountains  of  the 
south  and  centre  are  cold  in  snow.  In  our  green  springs  the  flowers 
of  northern  and  alpine  countries  open  long  before  they  do  in  their 
native  homes  ;  hence  the  artistic  error  of  any  system  of  flower- 
gardening  which  leaves  out  the  myriad  flowers  of  spring.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  gardens  being  bare  of  the  right  plants ;  nurseries 
and  gardens  where  there  are  many  good  plants  are  not  rare,  but 
to  make  effective  use  of  these  much  thought  is  seldom  given. 
Gardens  are  often  rich  in  plants  but  poor  in  beauty,  many  being 
stuffed  with  things,  but  in  ugly  effect. 

If  we  are  to  make  good  use  of  our  spring  garden  flora  we  should 
avoid  much  annual  culture,  though  it  is  not  well  to  get  rid  of  it 
altc^ether,  as  many  plants  depend  for  their  beauty  on  rich  ground 
and  frequent  cultivation.  But  many  grow  well  without  these,  and 
the  most  delightful  spring  gardens  can  only  be  where  we  grow 
many  spring  blooming  things  that  demand  no  annual  care,  from 
Globe-flowers  to  Hawthorns. 

A  common  kind  of  "spring  gardening"  consists  of  "bedding 
out"  Foiget-me-nots,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Catchflies,  and  Hyacinths; 
but  this  way  is  only  one  of  many,  and  the  meanest,  most  costly,  and 
inartistic.     It  began  when  we  had  few  good  spring  flowers,  now  we 
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have  many ;  and  hence  this  chapter  must  deal  with  other  and  better 
ways. 

The  fashion  of  leaving  beds  of  Roses  and  choice  shrubs  bare  of 
all  but  one  subject  should  be  given  up.  The  half-bare  Rose  and 
choice  shrub  beds  should  be  a  home  for  the  prettiest  spring  flowers — 
Pansies,  Violets,  early  Irises,  Daffodils,  Scillas,  and  many  other  dwarf 
plants  in  colonies  between  the  Roses  or  shrubs.  Double  Primroses 
are  happy  and  flower  well  in  such  beds.  The  slight  shade  such  plants 
receive  in  summer  from  the  other  tenants  of  the  bed  assists  them. 
Where  Rhododendrons  are  planted  in  an  "  open  "  way  (and  these 
precious  bushes  never  ought  to  be  jammed  together),  a  spring  garden 
of  another  kind  may  be  made,  as  the  peat-loving  plants  (and  there 
are  many  fair  ones  among  them)  will  be  quite  at  home  there.  The 
White  Wood  Lily  of  the  American  woods  (Trillium),  the  Vii^inian 
Lungwort,  the  Canadian  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria),  the  various  Dt^'s- 
tooth  Violets,  double  Primroses,  and  many  early-flowering  bulbous 
plants  enjoy  the  partial  shade  and  shelter  and  the  soil  of  the  beds  for 
"  American  "  shrubs. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  in  its  usual  free  and  rich  soil,  simple  beds  of 
favourite  spring  flowers,  such  as  Polyanthuses,  Bunch  Primroses  in 
their  coloured  forms,  self-coloured  Auriculas,  and  Pansies  of  various 
kinds,  are  a  good  way  of  enjoying  such  plants,  and  more  easily  managed 
than  the  "  bedding  out "  of  spring  flowers.  That  may  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  hour,  and  with  such  plants  as  Forget-me-nots,  Daisies, 
Silene,  Pansy,  Violet,  Hyacinth,  Anemone,  and  Tulip  showy  effects 
may  be  formed ;  but  without  any  of  these  pattern  beds  under  the 
windows,  fair  gardens  of  spring  flowers  may  be  made  in  every  place, 
and  the  problem  of  the  design  for  the  few  set  beds  of  the  "  spring 
parterre  "  will  not  be  so  serious  a  matter  as  in  the  past,  there  being  so 
many  aids  in  other  ways,  as  we  shall  see. 

Rock  and  Alpine  Plants. — There  are  so  many  hardy  plants 
among  these  that  flower  in  spring  (many  alpine  plants  blooming  as 
soon  as  the  snow  goes),  that  there  is  not  room  to  name  them  all  in  an 
essay  devoted  to  the  more  effective  groups  and  their  best  garden  use. 
We  must  omit  any  detailed  notice  of  plants  like  Adonis,  Cyclamen; 
Draba,  Erodium,  and  the  smaller  Rockfoils  and  Stonecrops,  Dicentra, 
Fumaria,  Orobus,  Ramondia,  Silene,  and  many  other  flowers  of  the 
rocks  and  hills,  which  though  beautiful  individually  do  not  tell  so 
well  in  the  picture  as  many  here  named. 

Rock  Cresses  and  Wallflowers. — Among  rock  plants  the 
first  place  belongs  to  certain  mountain  plants  of  the  northern  world, 
which,  in  our  country,  come  into  bloom  before  the  early  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  among  the  first  bold  plants  to  cheer  us  in  spring  are  those 
of  the  Wallflower  order — the  yellow  Alyssum,  eflective  and  easy  to 
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grow,  the  white  Arabis,  even  more  grown  in  northern  France  than  in 
England  (it  well  deserves  to  be  spread  about  in  sheets  and  effective 
groups),  and  the  beautiful  purple  Rock  Cresses  (Aubrietia),  lovely 
plants  of  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  the  countries  near,  which  have 
developed  a  number  of  varieties  even  more  beautiful  in  colour  than 
the  wild  kinds.  Nothing  for  gardens  can  be  more  precious  than 
these  plants,  the  long  spring  bloom  being  effective  in  almost  every 
kind  of  flower  gardening — banks,  walls,  edgings,  borders  of  evergreen, 
rock  plants,  or  carpets  beneath  sparsely  set  shrubs.  The  white  ever- 
green Candytufts  are  also  effective  plants  in  clear  sheets  for  borders, 
edgings  to  beds,  tops  of  walls,  and  the  rougher  flanks  of  the  rock 
garden.  These  are  among  the  plants  that  have  been  set  out  in  hard 
lines  in  flower  gardens,  but  it  is  easy  to  have  better  efiects  from  them 
in  groups,  and  even  in  broken  lines  and  masses,  or  as  carpets  beneath 
bushes,  thus  giving  softer  and  more  beautiful,  if  less  definite,  effects. 
Happy  always  on  castle  wall  and  rocks,  the  Wallflower  is  most  wel- 
come in  the  garden,  where,  on  warm  soils  and  in  genial  climates,  it 
does  well,  but  hard  winters  injure  it  often  in  cold  and  inland  districts, 
and  it  is  almost  like  a  tender  plant  in  such  conditions.  Yet  it  must 
ever  be  one  of  the  flowers  best  worth  growing  in  sheltered  and  warm 
gardens  ;  and  even  in  cold  places  one  may  have  a  few  under  the  eaves 
of  cottages  and  on  dry  south  borders.  It  is  where  large  masses  of  it 
are  grouped  in  the  open  and  are  stricken — as  the  greens  of  the  garden 
are  stricken — in  cold  winters,  that  we  have  to  r^ret  having  given  it 
labour  and  a  place  which  might  have  been  better  devoted  to  things 
hardy  everywhere.  The  various  old  double  Wallflowers  are  somewhat 
tender  too  and  rarely  seen  in  good  character,  save  in  favoured  soils, 
which  is  all  the  more  reason  for  making  the  most  of  them  where  the 
soil  and  air  favour  them.  Certain  allies  of  the  Wallflower,  moun- 
tain plants  for  the  most  part,  such  as  the  alpine  Wallflower,  also  give 
good  efllects  where  well  done  and  grouped  on  dry  banks  or  warm 
borders. 

The  WiNDFLOU'ers  are  a  noble  group  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  flowers,  some  being  easily  naturalised 
(like  the  blue  Italian  and  Greek  Anemones),  while  the  showy  Poppy 
Anemones  are  easily  grown  where  the  soils  are  light  and  warm,  and 
in  genial  warm  districts ;  but  they  require  some  care  on  certain 
soils,  and  are  among  the  plants  we  must  cultivate  and  even  protect 
on  cold  soils  in  hard  winters.  The  same  is  true  of  the  brilliant 
Asiatic  Ranunculus  and  all  its  varied  forms — Persian,  Turkish,  and 
French,  as  they  may  be  called,  all  forms  of  one  wild  North  African 
buttercup,  unhappily  too  tender  to  endure  our  winters  in  the 
open  air,  but  they  should  be  abundantly  grown  on  the  warm 
limestone   and   other   soils   which   suit  them,   as   about   our   coasts 
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and  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  more  effective  way  of  growing  these 
than  in  simple  4-foot  beds  in  the  kitchen  or  reserve  garden.  The 
Wood  Anemone  is  so  often  seen  in  the  woods  that  there  is  rarely 
need  to  grow  it ;  but  some  of  its  varieties  are  essential,  most  beautiful 
being  A.  Robinsoniana,  a  flower  of  lovely  blue  colour,  and  a  distinct 
gain  in  the  spring  garden  grown  in  almost  any  way.  The  Hepatica 
is  a  lovely  little  Anemone  where  the  soil  is  free,  though  slow  in  some 
soils,  and  where  it  grows  well  all  its  varieties  should  be  encouraged, 
in  borders  and  mai^ins  of  beds  of  American  bushes  as  well  as  in  the 
rock  garden.  The  Snowdrop  Windflower  (A.  sylvestris)  is  most 
graceful  in  bud  and  bloom,  but  a  little  capricious,  and  not  blooming 
well  on  all  soils,  unlike  in  this  way  our  Wood  Windflowers,  which  are 
as  constant  as  the  Kingcups.  The  Pasque-flower  is  lovely  on  the 
chalk  downs  and  fields  of  Normandy  and  parts  of  England  in  spring, 
but  never  quite  so  pretty  in  a  garden.  It  would  be  worth  naturalising 
in  chalky  fields  and  woods  or  banks. 

Columbine,  Marsh  Marigold,  Clematis,  Lenten  Rose,  and 
Globe-flower. — Columbines  are  very  beautiful  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  and  if  we  had  nothing  but  the  common  kind  (Aquilegia 
vulgaris)  and  its  forms,  they  would  be  precious  ;  but  there  are  many 
others  which  thrive  in  free  soils,  some  of  which  are  very  graceful  in  form 
and  charming  in  colour.  The  Kingcup  or  Marsh  Marigold,  so  fine  in 
wet  meadows  and  by  the  riverside,  should  be  brought  into  gardens 
wherever  there  is  water,  as  it  is  a  most  effective  plant  when  well 
grown,  and  there  are  several  forms,  double  and  single.  The  Clematis, 
the  larger  kinds,  are  mostly  for  the  summer,  but  some  (C,  montana, 
C.  alpina,  C.  cirrhosa)  are  at  their  best  in  the  spring  ;  they  should  be 
made  abundant  use  of  on  house  walls  and  over  banks,  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  Winter  Aconite  (earliest  of  spring  flowers)  naturalises 
itself  in  some  soils,  but  on  others  dwindles  and  dies  out,  and  it  should 
not  be  grown  in  the  garden,  but  in  shrubberies,  copses,  or  woods 
where  the  soil  suits  it  Some  kinds  of  hardy  Ranunculus,  the 
herbaceous  double  kinds,  are  good  in  colour,  and  in  bold  groups 
pretty ;  but  taller  and  bolder  and  finer  in  effect  are  the  Globe- 
flowers,  easily  naturalised  in  moist,  grassy  places  or  by  water, 
and  also  free  and  telling  among  stout  herbaceous  plants.  The 
most  distinct  addition  to  the  spring  garden  of  recent  years 
is  the  Oriental  Hellebore  in  its  many  beautiful  varieties,  of 
which  some  have  been  raised  in  gardens.  They  are  handsome  and 
stately  plants,  with  large  flowers,  often  delicately  marked.  With  the 
usual  amount  of  garden  shelter  and  fairly  good  soil  they  grow  bold 
and  free,  and  have  a  stately  habit  and  fine  foliage,  as  well  as  beautiful 
flowers  excellent  for  cutting.  They  are  most  effective,  sturdy,  impres- 
sive plants  for  opening  the  flower  year  with,  often  blooming  abun- 
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dantly  at  th«  dawn  of  spring,  and  have  the  essential  merit  of  not 
requiring  annual  culture,  tufts  remaining  in  vigour  in  the  same  spot 
for  many  years. 

Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Snowdrop,  Snowflake,  Crocus, 
SciLLA,  Fritillary,  AND  HYACINTH. — The  European  Dog's-tooth 
Violet  is  pretty  in  the  budding  grass,  where  it  is  free  in  growth  and 
bloom.  The  Fritillary  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  flowers  for 
grass,  and  is  best  in  moist  meadows ;  the  rarer  kinds  do  well  in 
good  garden  soil,  those  with  pale  yellow  bells  being  beautiful.  Every 
plant  such  as  these,  which  we  can  so  easily  grow  at  home  in  grassy 
places,  makes  our  cares  about  the  spring  garden  so  much  the  less,  and 
allows  of  keeping  all  the  precious  beds  of  the  flower  garden  itself  for 
the  plants  that  require  some  care  and  rich  soil  always. 

The  Hyacinth,  which  is  often  set  in  such  stifi"  masses  in  our  public 
gardens,  gives  prettier  effects  more  naturally  grouped,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  important  for  the  open  air  as  many  flowers  more  easy  to 
grow  and  better  in  effect,  though  some  of  the  more  slender  wild 
species,  like  H.  amethystinus,  are  beautiful  and  deser\'e  a  good  place. 
The  Snowdrop  is  of  even  greater  value  of  late  years,  owing  to  new 
forms  of  it,  some  of  which  have  been  brought  from  Asia  Minor  and 
others  raised  in  gardens.  In  some  soils  it  is  quite  free  and  becomes 
easily  naturalised,  in  others  it  dwindles  away,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  vernal  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vemura),  a  beautiful  plant.  The 
lai^er  Snowflakes  are  more  free  in  ordinary  soils,  and  easily 
naturalised  in  river  bank  soil.  The  Crocus,  the  most  brilliant  of 
spring  flowers,  does  not  always  lend  itself  to  growing  naturally  in 
every  soil,  but  on  some  it  is  quite  at  home,  especially  those  of  a 
chalky  nature,  and  will  naturalise  itself  under  trees,  while  in  many 
garden  soils  it  is  delightful  for  edgings  and  in  many  ways. 

To  the  Scilla  we  owe  much,  from  the  wild  plant  of  our  woods  to 
the  vivid  Siberian  kind  ;  some  kinds  are  essential  in  the  garden,  and 
some,  like  the  Spanish  Scilla  (S.  campanulata),  may  be  naturalised  in 
free  soils.  Allies  of  these  lovely  early  flowers  have  come  of  recent 
years  to  our  gardens — the  beautiful  Chionodoxa  from  Asia  Minor,  of 
about  the  same  stature  and  effect  as  the  prettiest  of  the  Scillas,  and 
some  of  them  even  more  precious  for  colour.  These  are  among  the 
plants  which  may  be  planted  with  best  results  in  bold  groups  on  the 
surface  of  beds  planted  with  permanent  flowers,  such  as  Roses — where 
Rose  beds  are  not  surfaced  with  manure,  as  all  Rose-growers  unwisely 
advise. 

Iris,  Grape  Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  and  Tulip. — In  warm 
soils  some  of  the  more  beautiful  of  the  flowers  of  spring  are  the  early 
Irises,  but  in  gardens  generally  the  most  beautiful  of  Irises  come  in 
late  spring    with   the    German    Iris,   which   is   so   free   and   hardy 
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throughout  our  country.  Orchid-houses  themselves  cannot  give  any 
such  array  as  these  when  in  bloom,  and  they  are  often  deserving  of  a 
little  garden  to  themselves,  where  there  is  room  for  it,  while  they  are 
useful  in  many  ways  in  borders  and  as  groups.  About  the  same  time 
come  the  precious  Spanish  Iris  in  many  colours,  lovely  as  Orchids, 
and  very  easily  grown,  and  the  English  Iris.  The  Grape  Hyacinths 
are  pretty  and  early  plants  of  Southern  Europe,  beautiful  in  colour. 
They  increase  rapidly,  and  some  kinds  do  very  well  in  the  grass 
in  free  and  peaty  soils  ;  but  the  rarer  ones  are  best  on  warm  borders 
and  groups  in  the  rock  garden.  The  Narcissus  is  worth  growing  in 
every  way — the  rarer  kinds  in  prepared  borders  or  beds  and  the 
many  that  are  plentiful  in  almost  any  cool  soil  in  the  grass.  In  our 
country,  where  there  are  so  many  cool  and  rich  soils  allowing  of  the 
Narcissus  being  naturalised  and  grown  admirably  in  many  ways, 
it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  precious  of  all  our  spring 
flowers.  But  the  Tulip  is  the  most  gorgeous  in  colour  of  all  the 
flowers  of  spring,  and  for  its  effectiveness  is  better  worthy  of  special 
culture  than  most — indeed,  the  florists'  kinds  and  the  various  rare 
garden  Tulips  must  be  well  grown  to  show  their  full  size  and  beauty. 
Replanting  now  and  then  is  almost  essential  with  a  Tulip  garden 
if  we  are  to  keep  the  bulbs  free  from  disease  ;  the  wood  Tulip  and 
certain  wild  species  may  be  naturalised,  and  in  that  state  are  as 
beautiful,  if  not  so  large,  as  the  cultivated  bulbs.  The  Tulip  deserves 
a  far  better  place  among  spring  flowers  than  it  has  ever  had,  as, 
apart  from  the  two  great  groups  of  early  and  late  Tulips  hitherto 
cultivated  in  European  gardens,  a  number  of  handsome  wild  kinds 
are  being  introduced  from  Central  Asia  and  other  countries,  many  of 
them  having  early  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  fine  colour,  and  if  they 
will  only  take  kindly  to  our  cHmate  the  Tulip  garden  will  soon  leave 
all  hot-house  brilliancy  a  long  way  in  the  rear. 

P.EONY,  POPPY  AND  LUPIN. — Pjeonies  are  nobly  effective  in 
many  ways.  Where  single  or  other  kinds  are  plentiful  they  may 
be  well  used  as  broad  groups  in  new  plantations,  among  shrubs  and 
low  trees,  and  as  to  the  choice  double  kinds,  no  plants  better  deserve 
a  little  garden  or  border  to  themselves,  while  the  tree  kinds  make 
superb  groups  on  the  lawn  and  are  safer  from  frost  on  high  ground. 
The  great  scarlet  Poppies  are  showy  in  spring,  and  best  grown  among 
trees  and  in  the  wild  garden,  and  with  them  may  be  named  the  Welsh 
Poppy,  a  very  effective  plant  in  spring  as  well  as  summer,  and  often 
sowing  itself  in  all  sorts  of  places.  The  various  garden  forms  of  the 
opium  Poppy  and  of  the  field  Poppy,  both  double  and  single,  are 
very  showy  where  any  space  is  given  to  annual  flowers. 

The  common  perennial  Lupin  is  a  very  showy,  pretty  plant 
grown  in  a  free  way  in  groups  and  mas-^ses,  and  may  sometimes  be 
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naturalised,  and,  associated  with  Poppies  and  free-growing  Columbines 
in  the  wild  garden,  it  is  very  effective. 

Primrose,  Tulip,  Cowslip,  Polyanthus  and  Auricula.— 


■::^:^w^;;w^n 


Primroses   are  a  lovely  host  for  the  garden,  especially  the  garden 
varieties  of  the  common  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and  OxHp.     Few  things 
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deserve  a  better  place,  or  are  more  worthy  of  good  culture  in  visible 
groups  and  colonies  or  rich  garden  borders.  Apart  from  the  lovely 
races  of  garden  forms  raised  from  the  Primrose,  the  Cowslip,  and  the 
Oxlip,  and  also  the  Alpine  Auriculas,  double  Primroses  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as  in  all  moist  districts  and  in  peaty  and  free  soil  they 
give  such  tender  and  beautiful  colour  in  groups,  borders,  or  slightly 
shaded  among  dwarf  shrubs.  Primroses  and  Polyanthus  of  native 
origin,  are  well  backed  up  by  the  beautiful  Indian  Primrose  (Primula 
rosea),  which  thrives  apace  in  cool  soils  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  and  which,  when  grown  in  bold  groups,  is  very  good  in 
effect,  as  are  the  purplish  Indian  Primroses  under  like  conditions. 

RocKFOiL,  Gentian,  and  Alpine  Phlox.  —  The  large- 
leaved  Indian  Rockfoils  (Saxifraga)  are  in  many  soils  very  easily 
grown,  and  they  are  showy  spring  flowers  in  bold  groups,  especially 
some  of  the  improved  varieties.  Although  it  is  only  in  places  where 
there  is  rocky  ground  or  large  rock  gardens  that  one  can  get  the 
beauty  of  the  smaller  Mountain  Rockfoils  (Saxifraga),  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice  their  beauty — both  the  white,  yellow,  and  crimson- 
flowered  kind — when  seen  in  masses.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Gentians ;  beautiful  as  they  are  in  the  mountains,  few  gardens  have 
positions  where  we  can  get  their  fine  effect,  always  excepting  the  old 
Gentianella  (G.  acaulis),  which  in  old  Scotch  and  English  gardens  used 
to  make  such  handsome  broad  edgings,  and  which  is  easily  grown  in 
a  cool  soil,  and  gives,  perhaps,  the  noblest  effect  of  blue  flowers  that 
one  can  enjoy  in  our  latitudes  in  spring.  The  tall  Phloxes  are  plants 
of  the  summer,  but  there  is  a  group  of  American  dwarf  alpine 
Phloxes  of  the  mountains  which  are  among  the  hardiest  and  most 
cheery  flowers  of  spring,  thriving  on  any  dry  banks  and  in  the  drier 
parts  of  rock  gardens,  forming  mossy  edgings  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  breaking  into  a  foam  of  flowers  early  in  spring. 

PanSIES. — The  Viola  family  is  most  precious,  not  only  in  the 
many  forms  of  the  sweet  Violet,  which  will  always  deserve  garden 
cultivation,  but  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Pansy,  which  flower  so 
effectively  in  the  spring.  The  best  of  all,  perhaps,  for  artistic  use  are 
the  Tufted  Pansies,  which  are  delightfully  simple  in  colour — white, 
pale  blue,  or  lavender,  and  various  other  delicate  shades.  Almost 
perennial  in  character,  they  can  be  increased  and  kept  true,  and  they 
give  us  distinct  and  delicate  colour  in  masses  as  wide  as  we  wish, 
instead  of  the  old  "  variegated "  effect  of  Pansies.  Though  the 
separate  flowers  of  these  were  often  handsome,  the  eflect  of  the 
Tufted  Pansies  with  their  pure  and  delicate  colours  is  more  valuable, 
and  these  also,  while  pretty  in  groups  and  patches,  will,  where  there 
is  space,  often  be  worth  growing  in  little  nursery  beds. 

Forget-me-nots  are  among  the  most  welcome  flowers  of  spring. 
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Before  the  common  and  most  beautiful  of  all — the  marsh  Forget-me- 
not — comes,  there  are  the  wood  Foi^et-me-not  (M.  sylvatica)  and  M. 
dissitiflora  and  M.  alpestris,  all  precious  early  flowers.  Allied  to  the 
ever-welcome  Forget-me-not  is  the  common  Omphalodes,  or  creeping 
Fot^t-me-not,  valuable  for  its  freedom  in  growth  in  half  shady  or 


rough  places  in  almost  any  soil — one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
early  flowers  which  take  care  of  themselves  if  we  take  a  little  trouble 
to  put  them  in  likely  places.     Among 

Annual  flowers  that  bloom  in  spring  where  the  soil  is  favour- 
able, excellent  results  are  often  obtained  by  sowing  Sweet  Peas  in 
Autumn.    Where  this  is  done,  and  they  escape  the  winter,  they  give 
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welcome  hedges  of  flowers  in  the  early  year.  So,  too,  the  Cornflower, 
a  lovely  spring  flower,  and  perhaps  the  finest  blue  we  have  among 
annual  plants ;  but  to  have  it  good  and  early  it  should  be  always 
sown  in  Autumn,  and  for  effect  it  should  be  in  broad  masses,  some- 
times among  shrubs  or  in  recently  broken  ground  which  we  desire  to 
cover.  Some  of  the  Californian  annuals  are  handsome  and  vigorous 
when  sown  in  autumn,  always  provided  they  escape  the  winter.  The 
White  Godetia  is  very  fine  in  this  way.  In  all  chalky,  sandy,  and 
warm  soils  the  Stocks  for  spring  bloom  are  handsome  and  fragrant, 
but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  grow  them  on  cold  soils.  It 
would  be  taking  too  narrow  a  view  to  omit  from  our  thoughts  of 
spring  gardens  the  many  beautiful  flowering 

Shrubs  and  trees  that  bloom  in  spring,  as  some  of  the 
finest  effects  come  from  the  early  trees  and  shrubs.  Among  the 
most  stately  are  the  Chestnuts,  particularly  the  red  kinds,  fine  in  all 
stages,  but  especially  when  old.  The  snowy  Mespilus  is  a  hardy, 
low-sized  tree,  blooming  regularly,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
pleasure  garden  or  the  fringes  of  shrubberies.  The  Almonds,  more 
than  any  shrubs,  perhaps,  in  our  country  and  in  France,  light  up  the 
earliest  days  of  Spring,  and,  like  most  southern  trees,  are  best  in 
warm  valley  soils,  growing  more  slowly  in  cool  heavy  soils.  They 
should  be  in  groups  to  tell  in  the  home  landscape.  The  double 
Peaches  are  lovely  in  France,  but  as  yet  rarely  so  with  us,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  some  defect  of  the  stock  used.  Perhaps  of  all  the  hardy 
shrubs  ever  brought  to  our  country  the  Azaleas  are  the  most  precious 
for  effect.  They  are  mostly  wild  on  the  mountains  of  America,  and 
many  forms  have  been  raised  in  gardens  which  are  of  the  highest 
value.  Many  places  do  not  as  yet  show  the  great  beauty  of  the 
different  groups  of  hardy  Azalea,  particularly  the  late  kinds  raised  of 
recent  years.  A  neglected  tree  with  us  is  the  Judas-tree,  which  is 
very  handsome  in  groups,  as  it  ought  always  to  be  grown,  and  not  as 
a  starved  single  tree.  The  various  double  Cherries  are  noble  flower- 
ing trees,  being  showy  as  well  as  delicate  in  bloom,  and  the  Japanese 
kinds  do  quite  as  well  as  the  old  French  and  English  double  Cherries, 
though  the  trees  are  apt  to  perish  from  grafting.  The  American 
Fringe-tree  (Chionanthus)  is  pretty,  but  some  American  flowering 
trees  do  not  ripen  their  wood  well  enough  in  England  generally  to 
give  us  the  handsome  effects  seen  in  their  own  country.  Hawthorns 
are  a  host  in  themselves  ;  those  of  our  own  country  make  natural 
spring  gardens  of  hills  and  rocky  places,  and  should  teach  us  to  give 
a  place  to  the  many  other  species  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Europe  and  America,  which  vary  the  bloom  and  prolong  the  season 
of  early-flowering  trees.  There  are  many  varieties  of  our  native 
ha\vthorn — red,  pink,  double,  and  weeping.     The  old  Laburnum  has. 
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for  many  years  been  a  joy  with  its  golden  rain,  and  of  late  we  are 
doubly  well  off  with  improved  forms,  with  long  chains  of  golden 
flowers.  These  will  become  noble  flowering  trees  as  they  get  old  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  grouping  Laburnum  trees  to  get  the  varieties 
t(^ther. 

Among  the  early  charms  in  the  spring  garden  are  the  slender 
wands  of  the  Forsythia,  hardy  Chinese  bushes,  pale  yellow,  delightful 
in  effect  when  grown  in  picturesque  ways  ;  efiective  also  on  walls  or 
grouped  in  the  open  air  on  banks.  Another  plant  of  refined  beauty, 
but  too  little  planted,  is  the  Snowdrop-tree  (Halesia).  Unlike  other 
American  trees,  it  ripens  its  wood  in  our  country,  and  often  flowers 
well.  The  Mountain  Laurel  of  America  (Kalmia)  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  ever  brought  to  our  country,  and  as  a  late  spring 
flower  is  precious,  thriving  both  in  the  open  and  in  half  shady 
places. 

Broom  and  Furze. — There  is  no  more  showy  plant  or  one  more 
beautiful  in  effect  in  masses  than  the  common  Broom  and  all  its  allies 
that  are  hardy  enough,  even  the  little  Spanish  Furze  giving  fine 
colour.  The  common  Broom  should  be  encouraged  on  bluffs  and 
sandy  or  gravelly  places,  so  as  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  growing  it  in 
gardens,  for  in  effect  there  is  nothing  better.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Furze,  which  is  such  a  beautiful  plant  in  England  and  the 
coast  regions  of  France,  and  the  double  Furze  deserves  to  be  massed 
in  the  garden  in  picturesque  groups.  In  country  seats,  especially 
those  commanding  views,  its  value  in  the  for^round  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  so  easily  raised  from  seed  that  fine  effects  are  very  easily 
secured,  though  it  may  be  cut  down  now  and  then  in  hard  winters. 

Rhododendron  and  Magnolia. — The  glory  of  spring  in  our 
pleasure  grounds  is  the  Rhododendrons ;  but  they  are  so  over- 
mastering in  their  effect  on  people's  minds  that  very  often  they  lead 
to  neglect  of  other  things.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  their 
charms ;  but  even  amongst  them  we  require  to  discriminate,  and  avoid 
the  too  early  and  tender  kinds.  Many  of  the  kinds  raised  from  R. 
ponticum  and  the  Indian  Rhododendron,  while  they  thrive  in  mild 
districts  in  the  south  of  England  and  West  of  France,  near  the  sea, 
are  not  hardy  in  the  country  generally.  Some  of  these  tender 
hybrids  certainly  flower  early,  but  we  get  little  good  from  that.  The 
essential  thing,  when  we  give  space  to  a  hardy  shrub,  is  that  we  should 
get  its  bloom  in  perfection,  and  therefore  we  should  choose  the  broad- 
leaved,  hardy  kinds,  which  are  mostly  raised  from  the  very  hardy 
North  American  R,  catawbiense,  and  be  a  little  particular  in  grouping 
the  prettiest  colours,  never  using  a  grafted  plant.  For  many  years  the 
Yulan  Magnolia  has,  when  well  grown,  been  one  of  the  finest  trees  in 
English  southern  gardens,  and  nothing  is  more  effective  than  the  Lily- 
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tree  in  gardens  like  Syon  and  others  in  the  Thames  valley  ;  while  of 
late  years  we  have  seen  precious  additions  to  this,  the  noblest  family 
of  flowering  trees.  Some  of  these,  like  M.  stellata,  have  proved  to  be 
valuable  ;  all  are  worth  a  trial,  and,  as  to  the  kinds  we  are  sure  of,  the 
great  thing  is  to  group  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  common  Lily- 
tree  (M.  Yulan)  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  there  are  four  or 
five  trees  or  one. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  smaller  alpine  bushes  ever 
brought  to  our  country  is  the  alpine  forest  Heath,  which  is  cheery  and 
bright  for  weeks  in  spring.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  that  never  fails  us, 
and  only  requires  to  be  grown  in  bold  ways  to  be  effective — in  groups 
and  masses  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Other  Heaths,  like  the  Medi- 
terranean Heath,  are  also  beautiful  in  some  favoured  parts  of  the 
country,  but  not  so  hardy  generally  as  the  little  alpine  forest  Heath, 
which  has  the  greatest  endurance  and  most  perfect  hardiness,  as 
becomes  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe. 

Pyrus  japonica,  a  handsome  old  shrub  often  planted  on  cottage 
garden  walls,  may  in  many  soils  be  used  with  good  effect  in  groups  and 
hedges.  The  evergreen  Barberries  in  various  forms  are  beautiful  early 
shrubs,  with  soft  yellow  flowers,  and  excellent  when  grouped  in  some 
quantity.  Two  very  important  families  are  the  Deutzias  and  Syringas 
which  are  varied  and  beautiful,  mostly  in  white  masses.  They  should 
never  be  buried  in  the  common  shrubbery,  but  grouped  in  good  masses 
of  each  family.  The  flowering  Currant  (Ribes)  of  the  mountains  of 
N.W.  America  is  in  all  its  forms  a  very  cheery  and  early  bush,  which 
tells  well  in  the  home  landscape  if  rightly  placed  ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  welcome  and  important  of  all  early  trees  and  shrubs  is  the  Lilac 
which  in  Britain  is  often  grown  in  a  few  kinds  only,  when  there  are 
many  in  France.  Beautiful  in  almost  any  position,  Lilacs  are  most 
effective  when  planted  together,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  full  sun  to  ripen 
their  wood  ;  the  danger  of  thick  planting  can  be  avoided  by  putting 
Irises  or  other  hardy  flowers  over  the  ground  between  the  shrubs, 
which  should  never  be  crowded. 

Crab  Bloom. — Apart  from  the  many  orchard  trees  grown  for 
their  fruit,  we  have  in  our  own  day  to  welcome  some  of  their  allies — 
lovely  in  flower,  if  often  poor  in  fruit.  Our  country  has  never  been 
without  some  of  this  kind  of  beauty,  as  the  Crab  ttself  is  as  handsome 
a  flowering  tree  as  are  many  of  the  Apples  which  are  descended  from 
it  in  al!  the  countries  in  Europe,  from  Russia  to  Spain,  and  in  our 
gardens  there  were  for  many  years  the  old  Chinese  double  Pyrus,  a 
handsome  tree  which  became  popular,  and  the  American  Crab,  which 
never  became  so.  But  of  late  years  we  have  been  enriched  by  the 
Japan  Crab,  a  lovely  tree  for  some  weeks  in  spring  and  other 
handsome  kinds  including  Farkman's  Crab,  which  comes  to  us  under 
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more  than  one  name,  and  a  red  form  of  the  Japanese  flowering 
Crab  before  mentioned.  All  these  trees  are  as  hardy  as  our  native 
Crab,  and  difler  much  in  colour  and  sometimes  also  in  form.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  how  much  beauty  they  give  where  well  grown  and 
well  placed  ;  they  are  not  the  kind  of  things  we  lose  owing  to  change 
of  fashion,  and  in  planting  them  it  is  well  to  put  them  in  groups  where 
they  will  tell.  Apart  from  these  more  or  less  wild  species  there  are 
numbers  of  hybrid  Crabs — ^raised  between  the  Siberian  and  some  com- 
mon Apples  in  America  and  in  our  country — that  are  beautiful  also 
in  fiower,  and  remarkable  too  for  beauty  of  fruit,  so  that  a  beautiful 
grove  of  flowering  trees  might  be  formed  of  Crabs  alone.  With  these 
many  fine  things,  and  the  various  Honeysuckles,  we  are  carried  bravely 
down  to  the  time  of  Rose  and  Lily — summer  flowers,  though  Roses 
often  come  on  warm  walls  in  spring. 

Spring  Flowers  in  Sun  and  Shade  and  North  and  South 
Aspects. — It  is  worth  while  thinking  of  the  difference  in  the  bloom- 
ing of  spring  flowers  in  various  aspects,  as  differences  in  that  way 
will  often  give  us  a  longer  season  of  bloom  of  some  of  our  most 
precious  things.  Daffodils  do  better  in  half  shade  than  in  full 
sunshine,  and  Scillas  and  other  bulbs  are  like  the  Daflbdils  in  liking 
half  shady  spots ;  so  also  Crown  Imperials,  which,  like  the  Scillas, 
bleach  badly  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  We  may  see  the  Wood 
Hyacinth  pass  out  of  bloom  on  the  southern  slopes  of  a  hill,  and  in 
fresh  and  fair  bloom  on  its  northern  slopes.  Flowering  shrubs, 
creepers  on  walls,  and  all  early  plants  are  influenced  in  the  same  way. 
Such  facts  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  many  ways,  especially  with 
the  nobler  flowers  that  we  make  much  use  of.  If  different  aspects  are 
worth  securing  for  hardy  flowers  generally,  they  are  doubly  so  for 
those  of  the  spring,  when  we  often  have  storms  of  snow  and  sleet 
that  may  destroy  an  early  bloom.  If  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
same  plant  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  or  wall,  we  have  still  a 
chance  of  a  second  bloom,  and  a  difference  of  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  blooming  of  a  plant 

Let  all  who  love  the  early  flowers  look  at  this  list,  not  of  the 
kinds  of  spring  flowers  (which  are  innumerable),  but  of  the  families  ; 
some  of  these,  such  as  Narcissus  and  Rockfoil,  comprise  many 
species  of  lovely  flowers,  and  the  story  of  these,  too,  is  the  story  of 
the  spring: — 
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Some  spring  and  Early  Summer  Flowers  Hardy  in  English  Gardens. 

Ailonis  Connllaria  Fr>lUI<tria 

Myuum  Cii>cu<  Fuinaria 

Aquilegia  Diuithui  G)>p»phi1ii 

Anbii  Dicenlra  Hfrieboriu 

Aicnuia  Dodecxlheon  Hcpaiica 

Armcria  Doronicum  HtsptrLi 

Asptnili  Drata  Hyacinihui  -  -   -    — 

Aiphodcliu  Eaimedium  Ibcris  Pclemoniuin  Tutipi 

AubhfliB  Eranlhii  Iris  PolenliUa  UvuUiii 


^ndromcdi 


Spring-fto-wering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

EEiii  GcnUu  Mfspilus 

m»  Halesia  PhilaJtlphus 

.U!  Kcim  Prunu< 

ine  Laburnum  Pyrus 

lia  Lonictra  Rhododendron 

>  Magnolia  Rib« 

iiorda  MaKonia  Spanium 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   NEW   ROSE  GARDEN. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  reasoning  in  this  chapter,  of  one 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  the  nobler  flowers  have 
been  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  flower  garden  in  our  own  day,  and  first 
among  them  the  Rose.  Since  the  time  when  people  went  in  for 
patterned  colour  many  flowers  were  set  aside,  like  the  Rose,  the 
Carnation,  and  the  Lily,  that  did  not  lend  themselves  to  fiat  colour  ; 
and  thus  we  see  ugly,  bare,  and  at  the  same  time  costly  gardens 
round  country  houses ;  and  therefore  I  begin  the  summer  garden 
with  the  Rose,  too  long  left  out  of  her  right  place,  and  put  in  the 
background. 

There  is  great  loss  to  the  flower-garden  from  the  usual  way  of 
growing  the  Rose  as  a  thing  apart,  and  its  absence  at  present  from  the 
majority  of  flower  gardens.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  poor  and 
hard  many  places  are  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  Rose  might  add 
delight,  and  the  only  compensation  for  all  this  blank  is  what  is  called 
the  rosery,  which  in  large  places  is  often  an  ugly  thing  with  plants 
that  usually  only  blossom  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  This  idea 
of  the  Rose  garden  arose  when  we  had  a  muj:h  smaller  number  of 
Roses,  and  a  greater  number  of  these  were  kinds  that  flowered  in 
summer  mainly.  The  old  standard  Rose  had  something  to  do  with 
this  separate  growth  of  Roses,  it  being  laid  down  in  the  books  that 
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the  standards  did  not  "  associate  "  with  other  shrubs,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  ali  the  standards  grafted  were  placed  in  the  rosery  and 
there  held  up  their  buds  to  the  frost !  The  nomenclature,  too,  in 
use  among  Rose-growers — by  which  Roses  that  flower  the  shortest 
time  were  given  the  name  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals — has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  absence  of  the  Rose  from  the  flower  garden. 
Shows,  too,  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  Rose  in  the  garden,  where 
it  is  many  times  more  important  than  as  a  show  flower.  The  whole 
aim  of  the  man  who  shows  Roses,  and  who  is  too  often  followed  as 
a  leader,  was  to  get  a  certain  number  of  large  flowers  grown  on  the 
Dog  Rose,  Manetti,  or  any  stock  which  enabled  him  to  get  this  at 
the  least  cost ;  so,  if  we  go  to  any  Rose-showing  friend,  we  shall 
probably  find  his  plants  for  show  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden 
with  a  deep  bed  of  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  as 
pretty  as  so  many  broomsticks.  This  idea  of  the  Rose  as  a 
show  flower  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses  that  have  not  a 
high  value  as  garden  flowers,  and  Roses  that  do  not  open  their 
flowers  well  in  our  country  in  the  open  air,  and  are  not  really  worth 
growing,  are  grown  because  they  happen  to  produce  flowers  now  and 
then  that  look  well  on  a  show  bench.  So  altt^ether  the  influence 
of  the  shows  has  been  against  the  Rose  as  a  garden  flower,  and  a 
cause  why  large  gardens  are,  in  the  flower  garden,  quite  bare  of  the 
grace  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 

The  Rose  not  a  "  Decorative  "  Plant  ! — It  is  instructive 
to  study  the  influence  of  rose  books  upon  the  Rose  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Rose  exhibitions,  as  they  brought  about  an  idea  that 
the  Rose  was  not  a  "  decorative  "  plant  in  the  language  of  recent 
days.  In  these  books  it  was  laid  down  that  the  Rose  did  not 
associate  properly  with  other  flowers,  and  it  was  therefore  better  to 
put  it  in  a  place  by  itself,  and,  though  this  false  idea  had  less 
influence  in  the  cottage  garden,  it  did  harm  in  all  lai^e  gardens. 
In  a  recent  book  on  the  Rose,  by  Mr.  Foster-Melliar,  we  read : 

I  look  upon  the  plant  in  most  cases  only  as  a  means  whereby  I  may  obtain 
glorious  Roses.  I  do  not  consider  the  Rose  pre-eminent  as  a  decorative  plant  ; 
several  simpler  flowers,  much  less  beautiful  in  themselves,  have,  to  my  mind, 
greater  value  for  general  effect  in  the  garden,  and  even  the  blooms  are,  I  ima^ne, 
more  difficult  to  arrange  in  water  for  artistic  decoration  than  lighter,  simpler,  and 
less  Qoble  flowers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  Rose  is  not  like  a  bedding  plant,  which  mil 
keep  up  continual  masses  of  colour  throughout  the  summer,  but  that  the  flush,  of 
flowers  is  not  for  more  than  a  month  at  most,  after  which  many  sorts,  ei-en  of  the 
Teas  will  be  off  bloom  for"a  while,  and  the  general  effect  will  be  spoiled. 

This  is  not  a  statement  peculiar  to  the  author  as  he  is  only  em- 
bodying here  the  practice  and  views  of  the  Rose  exhibitors  which  most 
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unfortunately  ruled  the  practice  of  gardeners,  and  it  is  very  natural 
many  should  take  the  prize-takers  as  a  guide. 

There  was  some  reason  in  the  older  practice,  because  until 
recent  years  the  roses  most  grown  were  summer  flowering,  that  is 
to  say,  like  our  wild  roses,  they  had  a  fixed  and  short  time  of 
bloom,  which  usually  did  not  last  more  than  a  few  weeks ;  but  in 
our  days,  and  within  the  last  fifty  years,  there  have   been   raised 


mainly  by  crossing  with  the  Bengal  Rose  and  some  others 
a  number  of  beautiful  Roses,  which  flower  for  much  longer 
periods.  There  are,  for  example,  the  monthly  Roses  and  the  lovely 
Tea  Roses,  which  also  come  in  some  way  from  the  Indian  Rose, 
and  which,  when  well  grown,  will  flower  throughout  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn ;  not  every  kind,  perhaps,  but  in  a  collection 
of  the  best  there  is  scarcely  a  week  in  which  we  have  not  a  variety 
of  beautiful  flowers.     So  that,  while  our  forefathers  might  have  been 
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excused  for  taking  the  view  that  Roses  are  only  fit  to  plant  in  a 
place  apart,  there  is  no  need  for  the  modem  grower  to  do  so,  who  is  not 
tied  to  the  show  bench  as  his  one  ideal  and  aim,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  untrue  and  harmful  than  this  ideal  from  a  garden  point  of 
view. 

The  Rose  to  Come  Back  to  the  Flower  Garden. — The 
Rose  is  not  only  "  decorative "  but  is  the  queen  of  all  decorative 
plants,  not  in  one  sort  of  position  or  garden,  but  in  many — not  in 
one  race  or  sort,  but  in  many,  from  Anna  Olivier,  Edith  Gifford, 
and  Tea  Roses  of  that  noble  type  in  the  heart  of  the  choicest  flower- 
garden,  to  the  wild  Rose  that  tosses  its  long  arms  from  the  hedgerows 
in  the  rich  soils  of  midland  England,  and  the  climbing  Roses  in  their 
many  forms,  from  the  somewhat  tender  Banksian  Rose  to  climbing 
Roses  of  British  origin.  And  fine  as  the  old  climbing  Roses  were, 
we  have  now  a  far  nobler  race — finer  indeed  than  one  ever  expected  to 
see — of  climbing  teas  which,  in  addition  to  the  highest  beauty,  have 
the  great  quality  of  flowering,  like  Bouquet  d'Or,  throughout  the  fine 
summer  and  late  into  the  autumn.  Of  these  there  are  various  climb- 
ing Roses  that  open  well  on  walls,  and  give  meadows  of  beauty,  the 
like  of  which  no  other  plant  whatever  gives  in  our  country.  See,  too, 
the  monthly  Roses  in  cottage  gardens  in  the  west  and  cool  coast 
country,  beautiful  through  the  summer  and  far  into  the  cool  autumn, 
and  consider  the  fine  China  Roses,  such  as  Laurette  Messimy,  raised 
in  our  own  day,  all  decorative  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  poor  word. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  is  that  the  Rose  must  go  back  to  the  flower 
garden — its  true  place,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  save  the 
garden  from  ugliness  and  hardness,  and  give  it  fragrance  and  dignity 
of  leaf  and  flower.  The  idea  that  we  cannot  have  prolonged  bloom 
from  Roses  is  not  true,  because  the  finer  monthly  and  Tea  Roses 
flower  longer  than  any  bedding  plants,  even  without  the  advantage 
of  fresh  soil  every  year  which  bedding  plants  enjoy.  I  have  Roses 
growing  in  the  same  places  for  seven  years,  which  have  the  fine 
quality  of  blooming  in  autumn,  and  even  into  winter.  And  they 
must  come  back  not  only  in  beds,  but  in  the  old  ways — over  bower 
and  trellis  and  as  bushes  where  they  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 
our  winters,  so  as  to  break  up  flat  surfaces,  and  give  us  light  and 
shade  where  all  is  usually  so  level  and  hard.  But  the  Rose  must 
not  come  back  in  ugly  ways,  in  Roses  stuck — and  mostly  starving 
— on  the  tops  of  sticks  or  standards,  or  set  in  raw  beds  of  manure, 
and  pruned  hard  and  set  thin  so  as  to  develop  large  blooms ;  but, 
as  the  bloom  is  beautiful  in  all  stages  and  sizes,  Roses  should  be 
seen  closely  massed,  feathering  to  the  ground,  the  queen  of  the 
flower  garden  in  all  ways. 

The  Rose  is  not  only  a  "  decorative  "  plant  of  the  highest  order. 
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but  no  other  plant  grown  in  European  gardens  in  any  way  ap- 
proaches it  in  this  quality.  The  practice  of  exhibitors  of  any  kind 
is  of  slight  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty  of  the  garden,  and 
not  always  of  the  very  flower  itself,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Dahlia. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  florists,  like  the  late  Mr.  Glenny,  who  had  the 
law  in  their  own  hands  as  regards  the  Dahlia,  would  have  knocked 


a  man  on  the  head  who  had  the  audacity  to  dissent  from  their  lumpy 
standard  of  beauty.  It  was  really  a  standard  of  ugliness  as  so  many 
of  these  "  florists' "  rules  are.  Then  came  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  of  free 
and  distinct  form,  and  the  single  Dahlias,  and  now  we  see  proof 
in  cottage  gardens  even  that  the  Dahlia  is  a  nobler  thing  by  a  long 
way  than  tfje  old  florist's  idea  of  it.     And  so  we  shall   find  with 
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the  Rose,  that,  brought  back  to  its  true  place  in  the  flower  garden, 
it  will  be  a  lovelier  thing  than  ever  it  has  been  on  the  show  bench, 
seen  set  in  the  finely  coloured  and  graceful  foliage  of  the  "  Teas," 
and  with  their  many  buds  and  charming  variations  as  to  flower  and 
bud,  from  week  to  week,  until  the  first  days  of  winter. 

The  Standard  Rose. — A  taking  novelty  at  first,  few  things 
have  had  a  worse  influence  on  gardening  than  the  Standard  Rose 
in  all  forms.  Grown  throughout  Europe  and  Britain  by  millions, 
it  is  seen  usually  in  a  wretched  state,  and  yet  there  is  something 
about  it  which  prevents  us  seeing  its  bad  effect  in  the  garden,  and 
its  evil  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose,  for  we  now  and  then 
see  a  fine  and  even  a  picturesque  Standard,  when  the  Rose  suits  the 
stock  it  is  grafted  on,  and  the  soil  suits  each ;  but  this  does  not 
happen  often.  The  term  grafting  is  used  here  to  describe  any  modes 
of  growing  a  Rose  on  any  stock  or  kind,  as  the  English  use  of  the 
term  budding,  as  distinct  from  grafting,  is  needless,  budding  being 
only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  grafting.  There  is  no  reason  why 
those  who  like  the  form  of  the  Standard  should  not  have  them  if 
they  can  but  get  them  healthy  and  long-lived ;  but  in  that  case 
they  should  train  hardy  and  vigorous  Roses  to  form  their  own  stems. 

While  of  the  evil  effect  of  the  Standard  Rose  any  one  may  judge 
in  the  suburbs  of  every  town,  its  other  defects  are  not  so  clear  to 
all,  such  as  the  exposure  high  in  the  air  to  winter's  cold  of  varieties 
more  or  less  delicate.  On  the  tops  of  their  ugly  stick  supports 
they  perish  by  thousands  even  in  nurseries  in  the  south  of  England 
(as  in  Kent).  If  these  same  varieties  were  on  their  own  roots,  even 
if  the  severest  winter  killed  the  shoots,  the  root  would  be  quite  safe, 
and  the  shoots  come  up  again  as  fresh  as  ever ;  so  that  the  frost 
would  only  prune  our  Rose  bushes  instead  of  killing  them  and  leaving 
us  a  few  dead  sticks  from  the  Dog  Rose.  Even  if  "  worked "  low 
on  the  "  collar  "  of  the  stock,  grafted  Roses  have  a  chance  of  rooting 
and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  which  they  never  have  when 
stuck  high  in  the  air.  Then  there  is  the  fact  of  certain  Roses  dis- 
liking stocks,  or  certainly  some  stocks,  as  all  buyers  of  Roses  may 
see  certain  varieties  always  "  growing  backwards  "  so  to  say,  and  soon 
dying.  This  happens  even  where  the  first  year's  growth  and  flower 
are  all  we  could  desire.  The  question  for  the  seller  is  how  his  stocks 
look  the  year  of  sale  no  doubt,  but  the  buyer  should  see  whether  his 
Roses  improve  or  not  after  the  first  year,  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
varieties  do  go  back  when  "  worked  "  as  the  term  is. 

Another  element  of  uncertainty  is  the  kind  of  stock  used.  Even 
if  the  propagator  knows  the  right  stock  for  the  sort  he  may  not  for 
some  reason  use  it,  as  many  have  found  to  their  cost  who  have  bought 
Tea  Roses  grafted  on  the  Manetti  stock — a  stock  that  in  any  case  has 
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no  merit  beyond  giving  a  few  lai^e  blooms  for  a  show  the  first  year. 
And  in  many  cases  it  paralyses  all  growth  in  the  kind  grafted 
on  it. 


I,  July,  1! 


There  is  a  way  to  solve  the  question  as  to  any  kinds  we  are  really 
interested  in — say  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Princess  Marie  d'Orlcans  and 
Bouquet  d'Or,  or  any  other  hardy  and  good  Roses  we  fancy,  old  or 
new.     It  is  easy  to  try  a  few  of  each  kind  in  the  same  soil  in  the 
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natural  way  on  own  roots,  and  also  grafted  on  the  wild  Dog  Rose  or 
any  other  stock  that  may  be  recommended  for  a  given  variety,  using 
the  "  worked  "  kinds  both  as  Standards  and  half  Standards  or  dwarfs 
as  may  be  preferred.  The  first  care  should  be  to  get  plants  on  own 
roots  about  as  strong  as  those  worked,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  do 
this  with  a  little  patience,  as  some  gardeners  and  even  cottagers  strike 
Roses  from  cuttings  very  successfully.  But  no  trial  would  be  of  any 
use  which  did  not  go  over  the  first  year  or  two,  because  of  the 
dread  phase  of  the  grafting  humbug  above  alluded  to,  that  the  things 
are  grown  to  sell,  and  although  they  look  well  when  they  come  to  us, 
after  a  year  or  two  they  perish,  and  we  are  as  much  in  want  of 
Roses  as  ever.  This  may  look  very  "  good  for  trade,"  but  any 
practice  which  leads  to  the  vexation  and  disappointment  of  the 
grower  is  not  good  for  trade,  as  many  people  give  the  Rose  up 
as  hopeless  on  their  soil  when  they  get  a  poor  result 

If  we  go  into  the  Rose  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris  or  any 
of  the  regular  roseries  in  England,  we  shall  find  more  than  half  the 
plants  in  a  sickly,  flowerless  state.  So  sickly  are  the  bushes,  or  what 
remains  of  them,  that  it  is  common  to  see  a  rosery  without  any 
Roses  worth  picking  after  the  first  flush  of  bloom  is  past,  and  this 
is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  temper.  When  we  think  of  the  number 
of  beautiful  things  which  this  has  to  do  with  to  their  harm : — the 
flowers  fairest  of  all  in  form,  colour,  and  odour,  from  the  more  beau- 
tiful tea-scented  Roses  raised  in  our  own  days  to  the  oldest  Roses — 
the  Moss  and  Provence  Roses — these,  too,  being  often  seen  in  a 
miserable  state  in  the  rosery,  though  by  nature  vigorous  and  quite 
hardy,  there  is  surely  some  reason  for  looking  into  ways  of  Rose 
growing  that  have  led  to  this  end. 

Even  where  the  Rose  thrives  as  a  Standard,  on  deep,  good  loamy- 
soils,  there  would  be  other  things  of  interest  to  determine — length  of 
bloom  and  endurance  of  the  grafted  plant,  as  compared  with  plants 
on  their  own  roots — my  own  view  being  that  own  root  plants 
generally  would  give  the  most  continuous  and  finest  bloom  in  the  end, 
good  cultivation  and  soil  being  understood  in  each  case,  and  that  in 
hot  seasons,  of  which  we  have  had  severe  examples  of  late  years,  thct 
own  root  plants  are  far  the  best. 

The  Manetti  Stock. — Often  I  have  reason  to  wish  that  SignofJr- 
Manetti  of  Naples  had  never  been  bom  or  given  his  name  to  tfai^ 
wretched  Rose  stock  that  bears  it,  as  among  my  blighted  hopes  is  at 
wall  of  Marshal  Niel  Rose,  the  plants  on  which  have  remained 
"  as  they  were "  at  first  for  the  last  five  years ;  but  this  year  beside 
one  of  them  is  in  bloom  the  poor  Manetti  Rose,  on  which  the  Mar^ch^l^ 
was  grafted,  and,  as  the  Tea  Rose  will  not  grow,  the  Manetti  b 
to  take  its  place.    In  some  soils  and  conditions,  the  Manetti  may  g 
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some  apparent  advantages  for  the  first  year  in  making  the  plant 
grow  rapidly,  and  perhaps  giving  one  or  two  flowers  to  be  cut  off  for 
a  show,  but  afterwards  it  is  all  the  other  way ;  the  Rose  fails  on  it. 
and  Tea  Roses  do  not  grow  on  it  at  all.  It  is  quite  distinct  in 
nature  from  them,  and  nurserymen  who  use  the  Manetti  for  Tea 
Roses  do  no  good  to  their  own  art  or  to  gardens.  People  ordering 
Tea  Roses  should  be  careful  to  order  them  never  to  be  sent  on  Manetti 
stock.  But  even  if  they  do  so  they  may  be  disappointed,  as  the  large 
growers  have  often  to  buy  from  others  and  so  send  out  Tea  Roses 
on  the  Manetti  stock,  an  absolutely  sure  way  to  prevent  the  Roses 
growing  or  ever  showing  their  extraordinary  beauty. 


Bordti  of  Tta  RoKj,  early  July,  \%9). 

Why  do  trade-growers  do  this  sort  of  thing  to  the  injury  of  their 
own  art  and  the  loss  to  the  buyer  who  supports  them  ?  Unfortunately 
routine  takes  hold  of  every  business  and  has  taken  deep  hold  of  this 
to  its  real  injury.  Roses  are  not  only  propagated  by  the  trade  for 
the  garden,  but  also  for  forcing,  for  sale,  and  for  showing  ;  and  it  is 
the  quickest  way  to  make  a  presentable  growth  that  is  taken.  In 
various  cases  the  plant  is  only  wanted  for  one  year,  as  when  florists 
want  to  get  strong  blooms  and  throw  the  plants  away  afterwards. 
In  this  case  the  life  of  the  plant  does  not  matter,  but  to  the  private 
grower  the  result  could  not  be  worse. 

Roses  and  Manure. — In  most  gardens  where  people  pay  any 
attention  to  Roses  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  is  in  winter  densely 
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coated  with  manure,  often  raw  and  ugly  to  see  in  a  flower-garden — 
perhaps  under  the  windows  of  the  best  rooms  of  the  house.  This  is 
the  regulation  way  of  catalogues  and  books,  but  it  is  needless  and 
impossible  in  a  beautiful  Rose  garden.  Most  of  our  garden  Roses 
being  grafted  on  the  Dog  Rose  of  our  hedgerows,  which  does 
best  in  the  heavy,  cool  loams  of  the  midlands,  if  we  want  the 
ordinary  grafted  garden  Rose  to  do  well  we  must  give  it  not  less  than 
30  inches  in  depth  of  like  soil.  This  is  often  of  a  rich  nature,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  add,  in  putting  the  soil  in,  all  the  manure  which  the 
Rose  may  want  for  some  years,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  bed  might 
be  planted  with  light-rooting  rock  and  like  plants,  one  of  the  prettiest 
ways  being  to  surface  it  with  Pansies  and  Violets.  I  have  beds  of  Tea 
Roses  over  which  the  Irish  mossy  Rockfoil  has  been  growing  for  years 
without  the  roses  suffering.  Beautiful  groups  of  mossy  plants  of  all 
sorts,  or  pretty  little  evergreen  alpine  plants  associated  with  the  earliest 
flowers,  show  that  the  surface  of  the  Rose  garden  itself  might  be 
a  charming  garden  of  another  kind,  and  not  a  manure  heap.  In  the 
old  way  of  having  what  is  called  a  "  rosery  "  it  did  not  matter  so  much 
about  covering  the  surface  with  manure,  but  where  we  put  our  Rose 
beds  in  the  centre  of  the  very  choicest  flower  garden  or  under  the 
windows  of  the  house  it  is  a  very  ugly  practice.  The  Rose  can  be 
nourished  for  six  or  eight  years  without  adding  any  manure  to  the 
surface,  and  after  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  most  beds  will  probably 
require  some  change,  or  we  may  change  our  view  as  regards  them. 

If  we  free  our  minds  from  the  incubus  of  these  usual  teachings 
and  practices,  many  beautiful  things  may  be  done  with  Roses 
for  garden  adornment.  What  is  wanted  mainly  is  that  the  very 
finest  Roses,  and  above  all  long-blooming  ones  like  Monthly  Roses 
and  such  Tea  Roses  as  George  Nabonnand,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
and  Anna  Olivier,  should  be  brought  into  the  flower  garden  in  bold 
masses  and  groups  to  give  variety  and  prolonged  bloom,  using  the 
choicest  Tea  Roses  in  the  flower  beds,  with  wreaths  of  yellow 
climbing  Roses  swinging  in  the  air,  and  on  walls,  especially  the 
climbing  Tea  Roses.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while,  to  encourage 
others,  to  tell  the  story  of 

My  Rose  Garden,  as  a  record  of  a  trial  that  succeeded  may  be  of 
more  use  to  the  beginner.  My  idea  was  to  get  the  best  of  the  Roses  into 
the  flower  garden  instead  of  bedding  plants  or  coarse  perennials,  to 
show  at  the  same  time  the  error  of  the  common  ways  of  growing 
Roses,  and  also  the  stupidity  of  the  current  idea  that  you  cannot 
near  the  house  (and  in  what  in  the  needless  verbiage  of  the  day 
is  called  the  "formal"  garden)  set  flowers  out  in  picturesque  and 
beautiful  ways.  Another  point  was  to  help  to  get  the  flower  garden 
more  permanently  planted  instead  of  the  eternal  ups  and  downs  of 
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the  beds  in  spring  and  autumn  and  the  ugly  bareness  of  the  earth 
at  these  seasons,  and  to  see  if  one  could  not  make  a  step  towards  the 
beautiful  permanent  planting  of  beds  near  the  house  and  always  in 
view.  Tea  Roses  only  were  used  for  the  sake  of  their  great  freedom 
of  bloom,  and  these  were  all  planted  in  large  groups,  so  that  one  might 
judge  of  their  effect  and  character  much  better  than  by  the  usual  way 
of  mixed  ineffective  planting  of  one  kind  in  a  place.  The  success  of 
the  plan  was  remarkable  both  for  length  of  bloom  and  beauty  of 
flower  and  foliage,  variety  of  kind  and  charming  range  of  colour,  and 
also  curious  and  unlooked  for  variety  in  each  kind.     That  is  to  say, 


each  Tea  Rose  varied  as  the  weather  varied,  and  the  days  passed 
on  :  the  buds  of  Anna  Olivier  in  June  were  not  the  same  as  the  buds 
of  the  same  rose  in  September,  and  all  kinds  showing  ceaseless 
changes  in  the  beauty  of  bud  or  bloom  from  week  to  week. 

No  Standards, — It  was  easy  to  abolish  the  standard  as  hopeless 
and  diseased  in  many  cases  and  ugly  in  effect,  but  not  so  easy  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  grafting  on  something  else,  which  is  the  routine  in 
nurseries,  and  here  I  had  to  follow  the  usual  way  of  getting  all  the 
Tea  Roses  grafted  on  the  common  Dc^  Rose,  but  always  getting  the 
plants  "  worked  "  low  either  on  the  base  of  the  stock  or  on  the  root,  so 
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that  it  is  easy  in  planting  to  cover  the  union  of  the  stock  with  the 
more  precious  thing  which  is  grafted  on  to  it,  and  so  protect  the  often 
somewhat  delicate  kind  from  intense  cold.  There  is  also  a  chance  in 
this  way  of  letting  the  plant  so  grafted  free  itself  by  rooting  above  the 
union.  If  we  plant  firmly  in  the  earth,  slightly  inclining  it  to  one 
side,  and  scrape  a  little  off  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  of  the  Rose,  we 
may  encourage  the  rose  to  root  itself  above  the  stock,  and  in  any 
case  we  escape  the  ravages  of  frosL  Certainly  it  is  so  in  my 
garden  in  a  cool  and  upland  district.  For  ten  years  or  so,  of  the 
many  kinds  we  have  planted  we  have  had  no  losses  from  cold.  The 
Tea  Roses  were  often  cut  down  by  the  frost,  but  they  came  up  ^ain, 
often  vigorously  ;  some  kinds  undoubtedly  go  back  or  fail,  but  not,  I 
think,  because  of  cold,  but  rather  through  not  liking  the  stock. 
Making  all  our  beautiful  and  often  tender  roses  grow  on  one  wild 
stock  only  may  have  bad  effects,  just  as  grafting  all  the  precious 
Rhododendrons  on  the  wretched  R.  ponticum  has  bad  effects.  Some 
kinds  flower,  do  well  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  rapidly  diminish  in 
size  and  beauty  ;  some  are  very  vigorous  the  first  year  but  die  off 
wholly  in  the  second.  The  Wild  Rose  stock  has  the  power  to  push 
the  Rose  into  great  growth  the  first  year,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
stock  and  graft  being  of  a  wholly  different  origin  and  nature,  there  is 
a  conflict  in  the  flows  of  the  sap,  and  death  quickly  ensues.  There 
has  been  such  a  number  of  beautiful  Tea  Roses  raised  and  lost  that 
it  is  worth  while  inquiring  if  we  have  not  lost  many  of  them  from 
this  cause.  Some  Roses  that  grew  freely  did  not  open  their  buds 
in  our  country,  and  others  broke  away  into  small  heads  and  buds 
which  made  them  useless.  However,  out  of  the  thousands  planted 
some  kinds  did  admirably,  and  quite  enough  of  them  to  make  a 
true  garden  of  Roses,  lasting  in  beauty  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

Preparation  of  the  Rose  Beds. — Knowing  that  we  had  to 
face  the  fact  of  all  the  Roses  being  grafted  on  the  Dog  Rose  it  was 
important  to  give  them  a  deep,  coo!  loam,  and  the  beds  in  most 
cases  were  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  thirty  inches  below  the  surface. 
Although  a  somewhat  rocky  and  impervious  bottom  no  drainage 
was  used,  no  liquid  manure  was  ever  given,  and  no  water  even  in 
the  hot  summers.  The  beds  were  filled  with  the  cool  heavy  loam  of 
our  best  fields,  mixed  with  the  old  dark  soil  of  the  beds  and  raised 
gently  above  the  surface,  say,  to  an  average  height  of  not  less  than 
6  inches,  so  that  there  was  about  3  feet  of  good  rich  soil.  And  this 
preparation  was  sufficient  for  years,  the  beds  being  in  some  cases 
quite  vigorous  after  six  and  seven  years'  growth. 

Rose  Beds  and  Alpine  Flowers. — Instead  of  mulching  the 
beds  in  the  usual  way,  and  always  vexing  the  surface  with  attentions 
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I  thought  dirty  and  needless,  we  covered  them  with  Pansies,  Violets, 
Stonecrops,  Rockfoils,  Thymes,  and  any  little  roclt-plants  to  spare. 
Carpeting  these  rose  beds  with  life  and  beauty  was  half  the 
battle.  Every  one  asks  us  how  we  mulch.  Well,  we  do  not  mulch 
except  with  these  living  plants,  many  of  which  are  so  fragile  in  their 
roots  that  they  cannot  have  much  effect  in  a  bed  of  3  feet  of  moist, 
good  soil.  So  that  instead  of  the  bare  earth  in  hot  days,  the  flower 
shadows  are  thrown  on  to  soft  carpets  of  green  Rockfoil  and  Thyme, 
or  any  other  fragile  rock  or  mountain  plant  that  we  think  worth 
growing  for  its  own  sake  also.  It  may  even  be  that  these  "  mossy  " 
plants  prevent  the  great  drying  out  of  the  soil  in  hot  summers  and 
autumns,  such  as  we  have  had  of  recent  years. 


Shelter, — The  position  was  not  at  all  protected  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  or  by  walls  in  any  way,  so  that  little  was 
owing  to  the  natural  advantages  of  site.  The  first  thing  that  occurred 
to  people  on  seeing  the  Roses  was  that  they  were  due  to  some 
peculiar  merit  of  the  climate  or  the  soil ;  but  the  same  things  were 
carried  out  in  several  gardens  formed  by  me  in  quite  different  soils 
and  districts — Shrubland  Park,  and  Hawley,  in  Hants,  for  instance — 
and  the  results  were  equally  good  in  every  case,  in  some  cases  better 
than  in  my  own  garden.  It  is  very  likely  that  working  in  the  same 
way  all  should  be  able  to  grow  Tea  Roses — that  is,  the  best  of  all 
Roses — on  many  warm  soils  which   are  supposed  to  be  useless  to 
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grow  Roses  now.  There  is  a  limit  no  doubt  as  to  how  far  north  one 
would  get  these  Roses  to  open,  but  over  a  laige  area  of  tt^e  country 
now  roseless  for  half  the  summer,  and  in  some  dry  soils  with  few 
or  no  roses  at  all,  we  could  make  a  change  towards  a  real  Rose- 
garden.  All  who  have  hot  and  warm  soils  should  enrich  them  as 
much  as  possible,  but  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Rose  in  the  brier 
they  should  never  try  any  Standard  Tea  Roses,  but  grow  these  on 
their  own  roots  or  grafted  low,  and  the  point  of  the  graft  buried  in 
the  soil  so  as  to  allow  of  the  plant  rooting  itself  in  a  soil  which  it 
may  be  able  to  enjoy  perfectly  well  without  the  aid  of  a  horrid  and 
corrupting  "  middle  man  "  in  the  shape  of  a  Dog  Rose,  longing  all 
the  time  for  its  home  in  the  clay. 

Climbing  Roses. — In  the  sketch  of  Rose  pillars  taken  by  Miss 
Willmott  in  her  garden  at  Warley  Place,  we  see  some  of  the  grace 
of  the  Rose  treated  as  a  climber,  in  the  flower  garden.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  Roses  that  lend  themselves  to  this,  the  old  climbing 
Roses  being  now  backed  up  by  a  splendid  series  of  long-blooming 
climbing  Tea  Roses  which  are  more  valuable  still,  and  much  in  want 
of  planting  in  simple  ways  to  break  up  the  level  of  gardens  and 
the  chessboard  appearance  they  usually  have.  Wreaths  and  gar- 
lands of  this  sort  were  very  much  more  frequent  before  everything 
was  cleared  away  for  the  flatness  and  hardness  of  bedding  out,  and 
this  way  of  treating  Roses  ought  to  be  practised  more  than  ever. 
They  should  be  trained  abundantly  over  well-formed  pei^olas,  covered 
ways,  trellises,  and  fences.  In  countries  a  little  warmer  than  ours  we 
see  what  can  be  done  with  Roses  as  noble  climbers  ;  in  Algeria,  and  in 
Madeira,  the  climbing  Tea  Roses  running  up  trees  in  the  loveliest 
bloom,  all  of  the  finest  sorts,  seeming  as  free  as  the  Monthly  Rose 
-is  in  the  West  of  England.  In  our  country  we  have  to  face  hard 
winters,  but  we  have  many  Roses  which  will  stand  the  test  of  our 
hardest,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  good  effects  from  the 
Rose  as  a  bold  climber,  and  better  than  anything  else  able  to  break 
up  the  hardness  and  monotony  too  visible  in  flower-gardens. 

"Over  Pruning  Climbing  Roses. — The  way  the  unpruned  Rose 
behaves  is  this :  the  plant,  as  soon  as  fairly  established  in  a  good  soil, 
throws  up  plenty  of  strong  shoots,  and  the  following  year  these  shoots 
break  their  buds  freely  along  the  stem,  and  each  branch  produces  a 
mass  of  bloom,  which,  after  a  shower,  weighs  the  branch  almost  down  to 
the  ground.  They  are  often  best  let  alone  when  among  shrubs  or  in 
groups  on  the  lawn,  and  it  is  the  climbing  Roses  that  show  what  the 
Rose  is  capable  of  when  cultivated  in  this  free  and  natural  manner. 
One  of  my  best  rose  bushes  is  an  old  double  white  Ayrshire  Rose 
growing  in  a  shrubbery  for  more  than  thirty  years — sending  out 
A   shoot  of  white   flowers   sometimes   on   this   side,  and   sometimes 
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on  that  side  of  the  clump  of  bushes,  and  sometimes  scrambling 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  branches,  and  draping  them  with  blossoms 
throughout  June  and  July.  Some  time  ago  I  measured  the  ground 
covered  by  the  plant  and  found  it  rather  over  70  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  growing  in  a  deep  dry  loam,  and  this,  together  with  head  room, 
seems  to  be  all  it  requires.  There  are  far  too  few  examples  of  this 
kind,  for  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  the  direction  of  showing  what 
could  be  done  with  the  Rose  as  a  tree  or  bush.  The  common  Dog 
Rose  teaches  us  a  lesson  in  pruning  and  climbing.  It  forms  a  mighty 
mound  of  branches,  the  older  stems  dying  down  as  the  young  ones 
grow  till  a  lai^e  bush  is  formed,  covered  with  flowers,  and  they  are 
never  the  less  for  the  absence  of  all  pruning ! 


"  Climbing  and  strong-growing  Roses  make  handsome  bushes  in  a 
few  years  on  pleasure-ground  lawns.  I  have  seen  bushes  of  this  kind 
twenty  years  old  in  which  the  wood  had  accumulated  about  2  feet 
or  more  deep,  and  yet  nowhere  was  any  dead  wood  to  be  seen,  owing 
to  the  plants  throwing  out  annually  fresh  shoots  which  covered  the 
old  ones.  The  plants,  in  fact,  grow  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  wild  Brier,  which  keeps  sending  up  from  its  centre  long 
shoots,  increasing  its  size  every  year.  Except  gainst  walls  and  in 
similar  situations,  there  is  no  occasion  to  prune  climbing  Roses. 
They  make  the  finest  display  when  left  to  themselves,  and  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  provide  them  with  a  deep,  strong  soil,  and  to  let  them 
have  h'ght  on  all  sides.  Whether  planting  be  carried  out  with  the 
object  above  described,  or  for  the  purpose  of  covering  naked  tree- 
stumps  or  branches,  or  for  draping  any  unsightly  object  whatever, 
good  soil  in  the  first  instance  is  the  main  thing." — J.  S. 

Wild  and  Single  Roses.— Another  way  of  attacking  the 
monotony  and  barrenness  of  the  "  rosery  "  of  the  books,  is  to  plant 
many  of  the  wild  roses,  from  which  all  the  garden  roses  come.  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  advantage  in  shows ;  but  on  cool  grass 
in  the  hot  summer  days  there  is  nothing  more  delightful,  whether 
they  be  those  of  our  own  country  like  the  Sweet  Brier,  Dc^  and 
Field  Roses,  or  those  of  other  countries,  such  as  the  beautiful 
Altai  Rose,  the  Rosa  gallica  and  many  others^  As  to  growing 
wild  Roses,  the  best  way  is  not  to  put  them  in  the  flgwer-garden,  but 
rather  by  grass  walks  or  rough  banks,  or  in  newly  made  hedgerows. 
If  their  beautiful  bloom  does  not  last  long,  the  fruit  is  pretty,  and 
though  they  are  not  of  the  things  that  repay  us  well  for  garden 
cultivation,  as  the  best  garden  Roses  do,  the  wild  Roses  may  often 
be  used  with  good  effect. 

Among  the  wild  Roses,  not  natives  of  Britain,  that  give  us  most 
pleasure  there  may  be  named  the  Needle  Rose  of  Japan  (R.acicularis); 
the  Carolina  Rose,  charming  for  its  distinct  clusters  and  late 
bloom,  the  alpine  Rose  and  its  Pyrenean  variety,  excellent  for  rocky 
banks ;  the  glossy  Rose  (R.  Lucida),  one  of  the  most  excellent  in 
marshy  or  almost  any  ground,  pretty  in  colour  too  in  winter ;  the 
Austrian  Brier,  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  and  thriving  even 
among  wild  Roses,  R.  macrantha,  R.  brunonis  and  the  Musk 
Rose  and  all  its  forms,  the  many-flowered  Rose  R.  multi flora, 
and  the  Japanese  Roses  (R.  rugosa).  The  creeping  Rose  of 
China  and  Japan  (R.  Wichuriana)  is  quite  distinct  from  any,  and 
excellent  for  running  about  rocky  banks  and  as  a  climber.  These 
are  but  a  small  number  of  the  Roses  with  which  the  northern  and 
mountain  world  is  clothed,  and  of  which  many  have  yet  to  come  to 
our  g^ardens. 

Apart  from  the  wild  Roses  of  which  there  are  so  many,  there  are 
also  the  single  and  other  roses  of  garden  origin  which  were  thrown 
away  by  raisers  so  long  as  the  show  standard  was  the  only  one 
thought  of,  but  a  few  of  which  are  now  coming  into  use,  such  as 
the  Paul's  Carmine,  Bardou  Job,  the  hybrid  sweet  Briers  and 
Japanese  and  other  hybrids,  and  to  such  roses  we  may  hope  for 
many  additions. 
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{continued). 
CHAPTER  XIV. 

CARNATION,   LILY,   IRIS,   AND   THE   NOBLER  SUMMER   FLOWERS. 

The  flowers  of  our  own  latitudes,  when  they  are  beautiful,  are 
entitled  to  the  first  place  in  our  gardens,  and  among  these  flowers, 
after  the  Rose,  should  come  the  Carnation,  in  all  its  brilliancy  of 
colour,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  it,  as  is  the  case  over 
a  large  area  of  our  sea-girt  land. 

Our  flower-gardens  have  to  a  great  extent  been  void  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  plants  ;  but  instead,  acres  of  mean  little  sub-tropical  weeds 
that  happen  to  possess  a  coloured  leaf — Coleus,  Altemanthera,  Perilla, 
&c. — occupy  much  of  the  ground  which  ought  to  be  true  flower- 
gardens,  but  which  is  too  often  set  out  with  plants  without  fragrance, 
beauty  of  form,  or  good  colour. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  laced,  flaked,  and  other  varieties  of 
D.  Caryopkyllus  should  be  grown  in  frames  or  otherwise;  we  should 
show  the  flower  in  all  its  force  of  colour  in  our  flower-gardens,  and 
this  is  an  entirely  distinct  question  from  the  growth  of  kinds  hitherto 
known  as  "  florists'  flowers,"  Many  who  have  not  the  skill,  or  the 
time,  for  the  growth  of  the  " florists'"  flowers,  would  yet  find  the 
brilliant  "self"  Carnations  delightful  in  their  gardens  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  even  in  winter,  for  the  Carnation,  where  it  does  well,  has 
a  fine  colour-value  of  foliage  in  winter,  which  makes  it  most  useful 
to  all  who  care  for  colour  in  their  gardens,  adorning  the  garden 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

What  Carnations  arc  the  best  for  the  open  air?  The  kincis  of 
Carnations  popular  up  to  the  present  day  are  well  known  by  what  is 
seen  at  the  Carnation  shows,  and  in  the  florists'  periodicals,  like  the 
Floral  Magasine,  Harrison's  Cabinet,  and,  Indeed,  all  similar  period- 
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icals  up  to  our  own  day,  when  I  began  to  insist  that  all  flowers 
should  be  drawn  as  they  are.  The  artist  should  never  be  influenced 
by  any  "  rules  "  or  "  ideals  "  whatever,  but  be  allowed  to  draw  what 
he  sees.  This  all  conscientious  artists  expect,  and  it  is  the  barest 
justice.  If  we  raise  new  forms,  or  what  we  consider  "perfect" 
flowers,  let  the  artist  see  them  as  they  are,  and  draw  them  as  he  sees 
them,  without  the  confusion  of  drawing  impossible  hybrids  between 
what  he  sees  and  what  he  is  told  is  perfection  in  a  flower.  It  was 
the  want  of  this  artistic  honesty  which  has  left  us  so  worthless 
a  record  in  illustrated  journals  of  the  century,  where  the  artist  was 
always  told  to  keep  to  the  florist's  "  ideal "  as  to  what  the  flower 
should  be,  and  hence  the  number  of  plates  of  flowers  of  many  kinds, 
all  "  drawn  "  with  the  compass.  Behind  the  florists'  plates  of  this 
century  we  have  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  flower-painters  contain- 
ing fine  Carnations,  well  grown  and  admirably  drawn  after  nature. 
These  artists  were  not  confused  by  any  false  ideal  to  which  they 
were  to  make  the  flower  approach,  and  so  we  have  a  true  record  of 
what  the  Carnation  was  200  years  ago.  In  these  pictures  we 
generally  see  the  finer  striped  and  flaked  kinds  given  the  first  place, 
which  is  natural,  as  such  varieties  are  apt  to  strike  people  the  most ; 
and  in  those  days  little  consideration  had  yet  been  given  to  the 
question  of  effect  in  open  gardens,  but  in  our  own  day  this  question 
has  been  forced  upon  us  in  very  unpleasant  ways  by  masses  of  crudely 
arranged,  and  not  always  pretty  flowers.  One  of  the  aids  in  efliect  is 
the  Carnation  in  its  pure  and  lovely  colours — colours  which  no  other 
flowers  possess.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  use  these  lovely  colours  only 
for  "  button-holes  "  and  for  the  house,  when  they  may  aflbrd  us  such 
welcome  colour  in  our  summer  and  autumn  gardens,  in  the  days  when 
people  see  and  enjoy  their  gardens  most. 

Hitherto  the  effect  of  the  Carnation  in  masses  has  been  mostly 
judged  of  from  the  Clove  Carnation,  but  fine  as  this  is,  it  is  not  so 
good  as  other  varieties  which  are  better,  stronger,  flower  longer,  and 
are  finer  in  form,  such  as  "  Murillo,"  "  Carolus  Duran,"  "  Comte  de 
Melbourne,"  "  Francois  Lacharme,"  "  Madame  Roland,"  "  Paix 
d'Amiens,"  "  Marquis  de  Dampierre,"  "  Mdlle.  Rouselle,"  "  Alice,  Aline 
Newmann,"  "Countess  of  Paris," and"GeorgeMaquay."  These  represent 
the  Carnation  of  our  own  day  in  its  finest  form,  perfectly  hardy,  if 
layered  in  the  summer,  and  planted  early.  Rooting  well  before  winter 
in  easy  and  bold  groups,  they  aflbrd  pretty  effects  of  colour  from 
foliage  alone,  and  even  in  winter  time  adorn  the  garden.  Some 
varieties  are  very  continuous  in  bloom,  like  the  "  Countess  of  Paris," 
and  these  should  be  added  to  as  time  goes  on. 

Over  a  very  large  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  Carnation  culture 
may  be  carried  out  well,  and  perhaps  most  successfully  near  the  sea. 
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The  gentler  warmth  of  the  shore  in  some  way  influences  this,  and  in 
any  case  the  best  results  I  have  seen  from  out-door  culture  have  been 
in  places  like  Scarborough,  Edinburgh,  Anglesea,  the  shores  of 
Dublin  Bay,  and  in  sea-shore  gardens  generally  where  the  soil  is  warm 
and  good.  It  is  wonderful  what  one  may  do  in  such  places  as 
compared  with  what  is  possible,  say,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  At 
Scarborough  we  may  see  Carnations  almost  forming  a  bush ;  near 
Edinburgh  I  have  seen  tufts  of  the  Clove  Carnation  5  feet  in 
diameter,  whereas  in  Sussex  and  Kent  we  have  to  plant  annually. 
In  our  island  the  area  for  shore  gardens  being  very  lai^e,  we  may  see 
how  important  the  flower  in  gardens  in  sea-shore  districts  may  be, 
valuable  as  it  is  in  any  place  where  it  happens  to  do  well ;  but  some 
sandy  and  warm  soils,  like  that  of  the  Bagshot  sands  for  example, 
are  singularly  adverse  to  the  Carnation. 

In  advocating  an  extension  of  ways  of  growing  this  noble  flower, 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  the  results  obtained  in  my  own 
garden  in  Sussex,  and  in  a  garden  in  Suffolk,  two  districts  widely 
different  as  regards  soil  and  climate  In  my  own  garden  I  collected 
all  the  kinds  of  Carnations  of  the  self,  or  one  colour,  that  could  be 
got  in  France  or  England,  and  grew  them  in  lines  in  a  very  exposed 
and  quite  unprotected  situation,  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
and  also  in  groups  and  masses  in  the  flower-garden,  generally  with 
very  happy  and  distinct  results  both  as  to  colour  and  beauty  of 
bloom,  tlie  failures  being  mostly  from  late  planting. 

So  far  as  hardiness  is  concerned,  we  had  no  trouble  in  proving 
the  absolute  hardiness  of  the  plants — the  harder  the  winter,  the 
happier  the  flowers.  An  "  open,"  changeable  winter  is  more  against 
them,  by  exciting  growth,  than  a  hard  winter.  They  were  planted  in 
lai^e  and  simple  flower-beds  near  the  house,  between  groups  of  Tea 
Roses,  occasionally  running  into  the  more  open  groups,  In  mixed 
beds  where  there  are  many  Tufted  Pansies  and  other  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  flowers,  it  is  easy  to  get  places  for  groups  of  Carnations  in  early 
autumn,  and  it  is  best  to  get  enough  of  each  kind  to  give  a  fair  expres- 
sion of  its  colour. 

On  the  mai^ins  of  mixed  borders  the  same  Carnations  may  be 
used  with  excellent  effect,  especially  for  those  who  frequent  their 
gardens  late  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Beautiful  effects  of  colour 
may  occasionally  be  had  in  such  borders  by  associating  with  the  Car- 
nations other  grey-hued  plants,  such  as  Lavender  and  Rosemary,  also 
planted  in  bold  informal  groups.  The  soil  of  my  own  garden  was  a. 
deep  unctuous  loam,  the  rainfall  of  the  district  being  rather  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  though  successful,  the  ex- 
periment could  not  be  said  to  have  been  made  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. 
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The  next  made  was  at  Shrubland  Park,  in  Suffolk,  under  condi- 
tions totally  different,  where  Lord  de  Saumarez  entrusted  me  with 
the  remodelling  of  this  garden,  which  was  for  long  perhaps  the  most 
famous  "  bcdding-out "  garden  in  England.  I  had  to  consider  the 
question  of  its  embellishment  with  beautiful  hardy  flowers,  the  carpet 
and  bedding  systems,  white  gravel  and  broken  coloured  brick,  having 
been  given  up.  The  soil  here  is  a  light  warm  friable  loam,  delightful 
for  gardening  ;  and  so  I  determined  to  plant  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  Carnation,  Tea  Rose,  Tufted  Pansy,  Lavender,  Rosemary,  and  all 


W^ 


the  beautiful  and  hardy  plants  obtainable.  Many  of  the  self  Car- 
nations were  used,  and  with  excellent  effect.  The  beds  were  simple 
and  bold,  and  we  had  large  masses,  in  groups,  of  the  finest  self 
Carnations  known. 

The  climate,  like  that  of  the  eastern  counties  generally,  is  colder 
than  that  of  Sussex  in  winter,  but  brighter  in  summer,  and  a  better 
result  was  obtained  than  in  my  own  garden  ;  so  that  between  these 
two  very  different  districts  we  have  evidence  that  the  Carnation  can 
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be  used  (not  merely  the  Cloves,  but  many  other  handsome  forms 
ranging  through  the  best  colours)  with  in  every  way  satisfactory 
effects  in  the  flower  garden. 

The  hardiness  of  the  flower  is  proved  by  the  natural  habitats  of 
the  plant,  which  is  found  in  rocky  upland  places  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  and  finds  a  substitute  for  its  native  rocks  on  Rochester  Castle, 
and  at  Chateau  Gaillard,  in  Normandy.  It  never  suffers  from  cold, 
though  alternations  of  mild  and  hard  weather  will  often  affect  it  on 
cold  soils  by  starting  the  plants  into  growth  at  a  time  when  on  the 
mountains  they  are  at  rest  under  snow. 

Lily  and  Iris  and  the  Nobler  Summer  Flowers. — The  Lily 
had  to  go  too  from  the  flower-garden  of  our  own  day  ;  it  was  too  tall, 
and  no  doubt  had  other  faults,  but  like  the  Rose  it  must  come  back, 
and  one  of  the  gains  of  a  free  way  of  flower-gardening  is  that  we  are 
able  to  put  Lilies  or  any  other  flowers  in  it  at  any  season  that  suits 
their  planting,  and  that  their  bloom  is  welcome  whenever  it  comes, 
and  leaves  us  content  with  brown  stems  when  it  goes.  If  in  the  lai^ 
flower-garden  we  get  some  diversity  of  surface  through  groups  of  the 
rarer  flowering  evergreen  shrubs,  we  have  for  these  the  very  soil  that 
our  Lilies  thrive  in,  and  we  break  up  in  pretty  ways  these  groups  by 
planting  Lilies  among  them,  gaining  thereby  two  seasons  of  bloom, 
light  and  shade  in  the  masses,  and  diversity  of  form. 

The  Iris  too,  with  its  Orthid-like  beauty  and  flower,  and  with  a 
higher  value  of  leaf  than  either  Lily  or  Orchid,  is  in  summer  flowering 
kinds  fit  to  grace  the  flower-garden  with  some  permanent  beds.  Some 
will  tell  us  that  we  may  not  do  these  things  in  the  set  flower- 
garden  under  the  windows,  but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  this  is 
not  true  and  very  harmful.  There  is  no  flower-garden,  however  arid 
or  formal  in  its  plan,  which  may  not  be  planted  in  picturesque 
ways  and  without  robbing  it  of  fine  colour  either.  But  to  do  that 
in  the  face  of  ugly  plans  we  must  be  free  to  choose  among  all  beauti- 
ful things  of  the  open  air,  not  forgetting  the  best  of  the  half-hardy 
plants  that  enjoy  our  summer — Heliotrope,  great  Blue  Salvia,  not 
forgetting  Scarlet  Geranium- — no  more  than  Cardinal  Flower;  annual 
summer  flowers,  too,  from  Sweet  Pea  to  Stocks,  Mignonette,  and  Pansy, 
A  true  flower-garden  is  one  which  has  a  place  for  every  flower  its 
owner  cares  for. 

There  is  no  reason  for  excluding  the  best  of  the  summer  flowers 
from  Hollyhocks  to  Sea  Hollies,  choosing  always  the  best  and  those 
that  give  the  most  pleasure,  and  never  coarse  or  weedy  plants.  For 
these  the  true  place  is  the  shrubbery  and  wild  garden.  It  was  the 
use  of  these  coarse  and  weedy  plants  that  did  much  harm  in  old 
mixed  borders  when  they  were  allowed  to  eat  up  everything.  In 
those  days  they  had  not  the  choice  of  fine  plants  we  now  have,  many 
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of  the  finest  we  have  coming  in  our  day,  Uke  the  Lilies  of  Japan  and 
of  Western  America,  and  also  the  new  Water  Lilies.  These  last 
are  above  all  flowers  of  the  summer,  and  whenever  there  is  any 
garden  water,  they  add  a  distinct  and  enduring  charm  to  the  summer 
garden.  We  should  not  only  represent  them,  but  also  the  other 
water  plants  of  the  summer ;  and  as  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the 
water  garden,  many  handsome  plants  can  be  grown  in  rich  soil  that 
often  occurs  near  water,  massed  in  picturesque  groups,  like  Loose- 
strife, Meadow  Sweets,  and  Japanese  Iris, 
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"  Another  thing  also  much  too  commonly  seen,  is  an  aberration  of  the 
human  mind,  -which  otherwise  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  wamyou  of. 
It  is  technically  called  carpet-gardening.  Need  I  explain  it  further  ?  1 
had  rather  not,  for  when  I  think  of  it,  even  when  I  am  quite  alone,  J 
blush  with  shame  at  the  thought." — W.  MORRIS,  HoPES  AND  FEARS 
FOR  Art. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

SUMMER-BEDDING.' 

When  the  bedding  system  first  came  into  vogue,  it  was  no  doubt 
its  extreme  brightness,  or  what  we  should  now  call  its  "  gaudiness,"  that 
caused  it  to  hold  the  position  it  did  ;  but  it  was  soon  done  to  death. 
Only  scarlet  Geraniums,  yellow  Calceolarias,  blue  Lobelias,  or  purple 
Verbenas  were  used ;  and  the  following  year,  by  way  of  a  change, 
there  were  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  and  Geraniums, — the  constant 
repetition  of  this  scarlet,  yellow,  and  blue  nauseating  even  those  with 
little  taste  in  gardening  matters,  whilst  those  with  finer  perceptions 
b^an  to  inquire  for  the  Parsley  bed,  by  way  of  relief.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  continue  ;  but  yet  the  system  could  not  be  given 
up  for  several  reasons — a  very  good  one  being  that  the  great  bulk  of 
hardy  flowers  had  been  ruthlessly  swept  out  of  the  garden  to  make 
room  for  bedding  plants,  and  so — gardeners  being,  as  it  were,  in 
desperate  straits — the  development  of  the  bedding  system  began, 
and  foliage  plants  of  various  colours  were  mixed  with  the  flowers. 
Then  followed  standard  graceful  foliage  plants  and  hardy  carpeting 
plants  ;   and  now  dwarf-growing  shrubs  are  freely  associated  with,  the 

'  As  the  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  in  how  Toaay  viays  ve  can  make  a  garden  bea.utiful 
apart  fiom  the  bedding  sjrsten,  that  system  is  described  by  one  who  carries  it  out    with 
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commoner  types  of  bedding  plants.  Indeed,  the  system  improved 
so  rapidly  that  its  most  relentless  opponents  admitted  that  it 
had  some  redeeming  qualities.  I  think,  however,  that  the  strongest 
reason  of  all  for  its  retention  is  its  suitability  to  formal  or  geometrical 
parterres. 

Most  people  have  their  own  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  per- 
fection of  colour  in  bedding  arrangements.     This  perfection   I  have 
not  attained  to,  nor  have  I,  perhaps,  any  decided  preference  for  one 
colour  over  another ;  but  I  have  very  decided  notions  that  the  various 
colours   should  be  so   completely  commingled   that   one   would   be 
puzzled  to  determine  what  tint  predominates  in  the  entire  arrange- 
ment    This  rule   I   have   followed  for  years,  and   have   had  a   fair 
amount  of  success  in  working  it  out.     I  am  even  still  learning,  my 
latest  lesson  being  that,  if  any  colour  at  all  may  predominate,  it  is 
"glaucous,"  that  is,  a  light  gray  or  whitish  green.     Of  this  colour  the 
eye  never  tires,  perhaps  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  tints  of  the 
landscape,  and  particularly  of  the  lawn.     To  cany  out  my  rule  as  to 
colour  successfully,   there   are  other  rules   which   must   be   studied. 
The  first  is  that  high  colours,  such  as  scarlet  and  yellow,  must  be 
used  in  much  less  proportion  than  colours  of  a  softer  tint,  for  high 
colours  overweigh  all  others  ;  the  second  is   that  there  must  be  no 
violent  transition  from  one  colour  to  another^ — the  contrast  of  colours 
must  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided  in  favour  of  their  gradual  inter- 
mingling or  harmonising  ;  the  third,  that  the  most  decided  or  high 
colours,  being  the  heaviest,  ought  to  occupy  the  most  central  part  of 
the  beds,  or  be  distributed  in  due  proportion  over  the  entire  garden, 
so  as  to  ensure  an  even  balance  throughout     Further,  when  dealing 
with  such  colours,  use  them  in  necessary  proportion,  and  no  more, 
and,  if  you   err  at  all,  err  on  the  side  of  niggardliness.     By  close 
adherence  to  these  rules,  I  have  for  years  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing a  harmony  of  colour  that  has  worn  so  well  as  to  be  as  welcome 
at  the  end  of  the  season  as  at  the  beginning  ;   for  the  quieter  the 
colouring  the  more  lastii^  is  the  enjoyment  of  it.     And  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  the  great  advance  yearly  made  in  favour  of  the  quieter 
tints — gaudiness,  in  bedding-out,  having  become  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.     To  fully  carry  out  the  ideal  of  colour  here  advocated, 
a  great  variety  of  plants  is  needed,  though  not  more  than  is  generally 
grown  where  bedding-out  is  practised  to  any  extent,     But  there  is 
colour  and  colour ;  and  those  who  cannot  have  elaborate  designs  and 
variety  in  colour,  may  have  an  equivalent  in  graceful  foliage   and 
beautiful  tinted  shrubs  of  hues  varying  from  deep  green  to  bright 
yellow,   and   in    habit    tapering,   weeping,   or   feathery.      Cypresses, 
Yews,  Yuccas,  and  many  others,  not  only  associate  well  with  all  kinds 
of  bedding  plants,  but  with  the  various  kinds  of  hardy  Sedums 
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Saxifrages,  and  Veronicas,  These  are  all  within  the  means  of  most 
owners  of  small  gardens,  and  may  be  arranged  in  bedding-out  form,  the 
shrubs  for  centres  and  panels,  and  the  dwarf  hardy  plants  for  massing 
and  carpeting. 

Soil  and  Cultivation. — Next  to  position,  soil  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  formation  of  a  garden.  In  selecting  a 
soil,  two  things  should  be  kept  in  view — first,  that  an  open  or  well- 
drained  soil  assists  climate  (that  is,  the  more  porous  a  soil  is,  the 
warmer  is  the  ground,  and  the  better  able  to  withstand  extreme  cold 
are  the  plants) ;  and  secondly,  that  the  soil  should  be  deep.  Unless 
there  is  depth,  permanent  things  will  not  flourish  satisfactorily.  And 
for  less  permanent  things,  depth  of  soil  is  just  as  important,  as  it 
renders  unnecessary  frequent  dressings  of  fresh  soil  to  maintain 
fertility.  Wherever  these  conditions  of  soil  exist,  flower-gardening 
is  easy  ;  but  in  many  cases  opposite  conditions  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  though  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  rival  a  naturally  suitable 
soil,  a  very  near  approach  can  be  made  to  doing  so.  The  best  soil 
is  good  loam,  that  is,  soil  of  a  clayey  nature,  but  sufficiently  sandy 
not  to  be  sticky.  Of  the  two  states,  light  and  heavy,  the  light  is 
the  better,  because  it  is  the  warmer,  and  the  more  easily  cultivated. 
In  dealing  with  heavy  soil,  we  must  have  drainz^e,  deep  tilth,  and 
the  working-in  of  material  rendering  it  more  porous,  such  as  half- 
decayed  leaves,  mortar  or  brick  rubble,  charcoal,  and  ashes.  If 
manure  be  needed,  it  should  be  used  in  the  long  straw  state  as  it 
comes  from  the  stables.  One  mistake  frequently  made  with  regard 
to  soil  is,  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  kind  of  plants 
that  the  soil  of  a  given  district  is  best  suited  for.  Were  this  always 
remembered,  we  should  see  fewer  garden  failures,  and  the  gardening 
in  different  districts  would  possess  an  interest  from  variety.  If  each 
possessor  of  a  garden  were  to  strike  out  a  line  for  himself,  the 
question  of  suitability  of  soil  would  soon  be  settled,  for  a  man  would 
be  too  observant  to  plant  a  Rhododendron  in  chalky  soil  because  he 
had  admired  a  friend's  Rhododendrons  in  peaty  or  vegetable  soil. 
A  healthy  Yew  or  Box  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  sickly  Rhodo- 
dendron. The  annual  dressing  of  flower-beds  is  needed  to  get  the 
best  effects  ;  and  by  alt  means  continue  it,  but  not  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  These,  though  they  will  do  a 
long  time  without  fresh  food,  enjoy  rich  top-dressings  of  good  soil  or 
manure;  it  is  only  by  so  treating  them  that  their  best  effects  are 
developed. 

Flower-beds  occasionally  require  to  be  deeply  dug.  Trenching 
is  perhaps  the  proper  term,  but  it  scarcely  expresses  what  I  mean. 
The  time  to  do  it  is  when  the  beds  are  empty.  I  trench  up  my 
flower-beds  once  in  two  years — in  autumn,  afler  the  summer  bedders 
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are  removed,  and  before  the  spring-flowering  plants  are  put  in. 
Stirring  flower-beds  creates  a  wider  field  of  action  for  the  roots,  and 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  reach  of  drought  in 
a  dry  season. 

Coloured  Foliage. — The  use  of  coloured  and  fine-leaved 
plants  in  the  flower  garden  has  increased,  the  causes  being,  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  suitable  plants ;  and  the  weather,  which 
has  often  been  so  wet  that,  no  sooner  have  ordinary  bedding  plants 
got  into  full  flower,  than  they  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  rain. 
Hence  the  desire  for  plants  that  would  withstand  such  washings,  and 
yet  give  bright  effects.  As  regards  coloured-foli^ed  bedding  plants 
in  particular,  1  do  not  think  that  if  half  of  the  bedding  plants  used 
were  what  are  termed  foliage  plants,  it  would  be  out  of  proportion  ; 
in  such  coloured  foliage  I  would  include  the  variegated  Pelargoniums, 
together  with  hardy  variegated  plants,  such  as  Japanese  Honey- 
suckles, variolated  Periwinkles,  Ivies,  and  the  hardy  Sedums  and 
Saxifrages.  The  effects  to  be  had  from  this  class  of  plants  combined 
with  variegated  and  coloured-leaved  plants  of  the  tender  section,  and 
with  graceful-leaved  plants,  are  better  than  any  to  be  had  from 
flowering  plants  alone,  as  they  stand  all  weathers  without  injury. 
One  of  the  brightest  coloured  beds  I  have  ever  seen  planted  in 
geometrical  form  for  summer  effect  was  composed  of  the  following 
plants — viz.  Sedum  acre  elegans,  creamy  white  ;  Sedum  glaucum,  gray  ; 
Hemiaria  glabra,  green  ;  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variega- 
tum,  light  yellow  ;  and  the  bright  orange  and  scarlet  Altemantheras, 
ail  dwarf  plants  ;  the  standard  or  central  plants  being  Grevillea 
robusta  and  variegated  Abutilons. 

Bedding  and  Fine-leaved  Plants. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  use  of  the  freer-growing  green  and  graceful  fine-leaved 
plants  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  In  the  South  of  England 
one  may  grow  a  great  variety  of  plants  of  this  kind.  A  number  of 
greenhouse  and  even  of  stove  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
without  injury,  and  even  with  benefit  to  themselves.  But  some 
plants  put  out  look  sickly  all  the  summer  and  make  no  good  growth. 
Others  always  look  well,  even  in  the  face  of  damaging  storms. 
Where  the  climate  is  against  the  tenderer  plants,  a  very  good  selec- 
tion may  be  made  from  hardy  things — from  shrubs,  plants  like  the 
Yucca,  or  young  trees  cut  down  and  kept  in  a  single-stemmed  state. 
But  there  are  errors  in  the  system  from  which  these  things  cannot 
save  us.  A  geometrical  bed  is  little  the  less  geometrical  because  we 
place  green-leaved  or  graceful  plants  in  the  middle  of  it.  A  more 
radical  alteration  is  required,  and  that  is  the  abolition  of  geometry 
itself,  of  formalism  and  straight  lines,  and  of  all  the  hateful  gyrations 
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which  place  the  art  of  gardening  on  a  level  so  much  lower  than  it 
deserves  to  occupy.  We  can  have  all  the  variety,  all  the  grace,  all 
the  beauty  of  form,  all  the  glory  of  colour  of  the  world  of  flowers 
and  plants,  without  any  of  the  pattern  business  which  is  now  the 
rule.  But  we  cannot  make  much  progress  in  this  direction  except 
by  suppressing  the  elaborate  pattern  beds  as  much  as  convenient, 
and  by  letting  the  vegetation  tell  its  own  story.  The  plants 
we  must  feed  and  the  soil  we  must  enrich  ;  but  finicking  beds, 
reminding  one  of  the  art  on  fire-shovels  and  such  productions,  are 
not  necessary.  Let  us  then  b^in  by  adopting  a  bold,  lai^e,  and 
simple  type  of  bed,  from  which  the  flowers  will  spring  and  make  us 
think  more  of  them  than  of  the  pattern.     By  way  of  variety,  succu- 
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lents  are  desirable  plants  for  dry  positions  and  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  where  other  bedding  plants  do  not  flourish  satisfactorily. 
From  their  power  of  withstanding  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  and  ever* 
drought  and  cold,  they  are  always  in  good  form ;  and  they  should 
have  a  place  in  summer  flower-garden  arrangements  of  any  extent. 
They  harmonise  well  with  many  hardy  plants  that  may  serve  as 
cushions  for  them  to  display  their  quaintness  on.  The  term  "  succulent  "■ 
includes  all  plants  of  a  fleshy  character,  the  more  common  types 
being  the  Echeverias,  Cotyledons,  and  Kleinias.  Agaves  and  Aloes 
are  more  rare,  but  are  none  the  less  valuable  for  bedding. 
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Vases. — In  their  proper  place,  and  in  due  proportion,  vases  and 
baskets  are  useful  in  flower  gardens,  but  they  are  frequently  to  a 
great  extent  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  garden  and  its 
surroundings.  Perhaps  the  tendency  tp  over-decorate  in  this  way 
is  due  to  the  geometrical  plan  of  many  gardens,  when  vases  are 
placed  on  every  pedestal  and  at  every  comer  to  square  with  many 
meaningless  angles.  Happily,  this  style  of  gardening  is  giving  place 
to  one  in  which  vases  and  baskets  can  be  used  or  not,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  When  vases  are  used  in  large  numbers, 
much  may  be  done  by  planting  plants  of  a  drooping  character 
in  them ;  indeed,  vases  look  most  natural  when  trailers  or  climbers 
droop  over  the  sides.  Basket-formed  beds  are  well  suited  to 
almost  any  position  In  pleasure^ounds ;  but  the  best  of  all  spots 
is  in  an  isolated  recess  on  the  turf,  and  next,  in  the  central  bed  of 
a  flower  garden,  where  the  surrounding  beds  are  circles  or  ovals.  I 
have  one,  the  extreme  length  of  which  is  l6  feet ;  it  is  8  feet  wide 
in  the  middle,  stands  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  turf,  and  is  made  of 
Portland  cement.  The  principal  plants  in  it  are  Mai^erites,  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Abutilons,  Castor- 
oils,  Cannas,  Japanese  Honeysuckles,  and  Tropseolums.  More  rustic- 
looking  baskets  would  be  better  suited  for  isolation  on  the  turf  and  for 
distant  parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds ;  and  very  good  ones  can  be 
formed  of  wirework,  lined  inside  with  zinc,  or  made  of  barked  Oak 
boughs  instead  of  wirework.  In  baskets  and  vases  of  this  kind 
permanent  plants  should  be  used,  such  as  the  variegated  Ivies, 
Periwinkles,  Japanese  Honeysuckles,  Clematises,  and  climbing  Roses 
— space  being  reserved  for  flowering  plants  in  summer  and  for  small 
shrubs  in  winter. 

Sub-Tropical  Bedding. — There  are  four  types  of  summer 
flower-gardening:  i,  the  massing  (the  oldest);  2,  the  carpet;  3, 
the  neutral — quiet  and  low  in  colour,  mainly  through  use  of 
succulents ;  and  4,  the  sub-tropical,  in  which  plants  of  noble 
growth  and  graceful  foliage  play  the  chief  part.  To  my  mind, 
a  mixture  of  the  four  classes  is  the  very  ideal  of  flower-gardening. 
It  is  possible  to  plant  a  formal  garden  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
severest  critic  could  not  complain  of  excessive  formality;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  the  abuse  of  carpet  bedding  that  has  brought  it  into  dis- 
repute. And  justly  so,  for  when  one  sees  bed  after  bed  and  arrange- 
ment after  arrangement  repeated  without  end,  with  no  plants  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  flat  surfaces,  one  has  good  reason  to  protest. 
I  have  chaise  of  a  terrace  garden  which  has  to  be  planted  with  a 
view  to  obtainii^  the  best  display  from  June  to  November,  and  I 
am    therefore  compelled  to  adopt  the  carpet-bedding  system ;  but 
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I  supplement  it  by  dotting  over  the  surface,  of  necessarily  formal 
arrangements,   plants   of  noble  or  graceful  aspect,  such  as   Acacia, 


Dracaena,  and  Yucca.     In   such  arrangements  a  judicious  blending 
of  beds  of  flowering  plants,  principally  Pelargoniums,  adds  brightness 
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to  the  whole ;  but,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances,  flowers, 
and  even  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  should  never  be  put  in 
the  same  bed  as  succulents.  The  colour-massing  or  grouping  style 
of  summer^ardening  is  best  adapted  to  a  terrace  or  parterre  that 
is  well  backed  up  or  surrounded  by  evei^reens,  as  these  aflbrd  relief 
from  the  glare  of  brilliant  colours,  and  at  the  same  time  set  them 
off  to  advantage.  A  few  plants  of  fine  form  distributed  apart  over 
the  garden,  and  especially  in  beds  of  glaring  colours,  will  be  found 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  My  view  of  sub-tropical 
gardening  is,  that  it  is  only  suitable  for  positions  where  it  can  be 
associated  with  water,  or  for  sheltered  nooks  and  delis,  where  the 
force  of  the  wind  is  broken  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
plants.  Where  such  positions  are  not  at  command,  it  is  best  to 
choose  the  hardier  class  of  noble  or  handsome  foliaged  plants,  many 
of  which  may  be  permanently  planted,  such  as  Ailantus,  Rhus, 
Arundo,  Salisburia,  Yuccas,  and  the  hardy  Palm  (Chamaerops  humilis). 
Of  half-hardy  plants  that  will  withstand  wind  there  are  numbers, 
such  as  Araucaria,  Acacia,  Ficus,  Cycas,  Draccena,  Aralia.  In  planting 
sub-tropical  plants,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  beds  when  fully 
furnished  do  not  have  a  "  bunchy  "  appearance.  To  avoid  this,  plant 
thinly,  and  use  as  undergrowth  dwarfer  plants,  of  which  there  are  many 
suitable  kinds. 

Summer  and  Winter  Bedding. — Now  that  there  is  such  a 
wealth  of  plants  suited  for  furnishing  the  flower-beds  in  winter,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  their  remaining  empty  after  the  summer- bedding 
plants  are  cleared  away.  Much  labour  is  required  to  carry  out  both 
summer  and  winter  bedding  ;  but  I  strongly  recommend  this  kind  of 
decoration.  There  are  reasons  why  winter  bedding  should  be  en- 
couraged. First,  winter  is  the  season  when  all  around  us  is  bleak,  dull, 
and  bare — leaden  skies,  leafless  trees,  flowerless  meadows,  and  silent 
woods,  all  of  which  have  a  depressing  effect  on  most  temperaments.  It 
therefore  behoves  us  to  endeavour  to  neutralise  this  prevailing  dulness 
by  making  our  gardens  as  cheerful  as  possible.  Another  reason — 
which  to  those  fond  of  summer  bedding  should  be  the  great  reason  for 
adopting  winter  bedding — is  the  short  period  during  which  summer 
bedding  continues  in  perfection.  The  thought  is  continually  haunting 
one  that  it  will  fade  all  too  soon.  The  adoption  of  winter  bedding, 
however,  in  my  own  case  obliterates  such  thoughts,  and  one  looks 
forward  to  real  pleasure  from  both  systems.  Nor  has  this  been  the 
only  result.  It  being  necessary  that  summer  and  winter  bedding 
should  meet,  ingenuity  had  to  devise  means  to  this  end.  This  led  to 
my  tjsing  as  summer  bedders  many  hardy  plants  which  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  using,  but  which  are  just  as  effective  as 
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tender  exotics  ;  nay,  in  some  cases,  more  so  ;  and  which,  when  planted 
in  the  spring,  serve  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  are  taken  up, 
divided,  and  replanted  for  another  year. 

Principal  Plants  used  fot  Bedding-out. 


Amga  Cineraria  Hollvhock  Paniies 

Allernantlieni  Colctu  Ibeni  Pelugoni 

A1y»uin  Canvol  villus  Iresine  PenUIciD 

Amuanlhui  Colyledon  Luiiuu  Petunia 

Anngallij  Cuirtica  Leucophyton  Phlox 

Antheinis  DaLlm  Lobelia  Planlain 

Begonia  Daluei  Matricaria  PlumW 

Blur  Mar^aile  Diinlhiu  MeMnibiyanthtnium  Polemom 

Mycfiotii  Pyrethrvi 


F^s^  Neiteia  Sal> 


ir  Locb  Kishotn,  Roa    ] 
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{continued). 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

PLANTS  IN  VASES  AND  TUBS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

In  old  days  and  for  ages  it  was  not  easy — not  always  possible 
to  many — to  have  a  garden  in  the  open  air.  The  need  of  mutual 
aid  against  the  enemy  threw  people  into  closely-packed  cities,  and 
even  small  towns  in  what  might  seem  to  us  now  the  open  country. 
In  our  own  country,  free  for  many  years  from  external  enemies,  we 
have  spread  our  gardens  over  the  land  more  than  others ;  but  in  France 
farmers  still  go  home  to  a  town  at  night  from  the  open,  and  often 
homeless  and  barnless  plain,  where  they  work.  And  so  it  came 
that  the  land  of  Europe  was  strewn  with  towns  and  cities,  often 
fortified,  and  many  of  those  most  able  to  enjoy  gardens  had  to  do 
the  best  they  could  with  little  terraces,  walls,  tubs  by  the  door,  and 
even  windows.  And  often  in  Italy  and  other  countries  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  north  Africa  we  see  beautiful  plants  in  tubs,  on 
balconies,  on  flat  roofs,  and  every  imaginable  spot  where  plants  can 
be  grown  in  a  house  in  a  street.  Happily,  in  our  country,  there 
is  less  need  nowadays  for  the  garden  in  tubs ;  but  the  custom  is 
bound  up  with  ways  of  growing  plants  which  are  still  essential 
to  us  in  some  cases. 

In  many  gardens  plants  in  tubs  are  often  used  without  good  reason, 
for  example,  when  hardy  evei^reen  trees  are  grown  in  tubs,  and  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  there  are  hardy  Poplars 
in  tubs  I    But  some  may  pursue  this  sort  of  gardening  with  advantage 
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— first,  those  who  have  no  gardens,  and,  secondly,  those  who  have  and 
who  may  desire  to  put  half-hardy  bushes  in  the  open  air,  for  example 
Myrtle  or  Oleander  or  Orange,  which  may  not  be  grown  out-of-doors 
throughout  the  year,  and  which  yet  may  have  fragrance  or  other 
charms  for  us.  Many  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  summer 
which  will  not  endure  our  winters,  but  which  placed  in  a  cellar,  dry 
room,  or  cool  greenhouse  would  be  quite  safe,  and  might  then  be  put 
out-of-doors  in  summer.  This  way  is  commonly  the  case  abroad 
with  lai^e   Datura,  Pomegranate,  and  Myrtles,  and  a  great  variety 


\<at  planii  a  Turvey  Abbey. 

of  plants  such  as  we  see  put  out  in  tubs  in  certain  old  palace 
gardens,  like  those  of  Versailles.  What  was  called  the  orangery, 
which  has  almost  disappeared  from  English  gardens,  was  for  keeping 
such  plants  alive  and  well  through  the  winter,  and  in  old  times, 
if  not  now,  had  a  very  good  reason  to  be. 

There  are  many  charming  plants  too  tender  for  the  open  altc^ether 
that  are  happy  in  tubs,  and  may  be  sheltered  in  an  outhouse 
or  greenhouse  through  the  winter — such  as  the  Pomegranate,  the 
Myrtle,  and  Romneya  (the  White  Bush  Poppy).  The  blue  African 
Lily  is  often  happy  in  tubs,  its  blue  flowers  when  seen  on  a  terrace 
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walk  having  a  distinct  charm,  but  in  England,  generally,  it  must  be 
kept  indoors  in  winter. 

Excellent  use  may  be  made  of  the  great  handsome  oil-jars,  which 
are  used  to  bring  olive  oil  from  Italy  to  London,  and  the  best  things 
to  put  in  them  are  half-hardy  plants,  which  can  be  taken  intact  into 
the  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  at  the  approach  of  frost.  Even 
Seakaie-pcts  can  be  filled  with  half-hardy  plants,  as  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, which  have  a  good  effect  in  them.  In  some  rich  and  moist 
soils  the  Pelargonium  all  grows  to  leaves  and  does  not  flower,  and  in 
such  cases  we  can  humour  it  into  good  bloom  by  growing  it  in  pots 
or  vases  in  the  light  soil  that  suits  the  plants. 

Orange  Trees  in  Tubs. — One  of  the  most  curious  examples 
of  routine  and  waste  I  saw  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  on  the  last  day 
of  September,  1 896,  when  the  Paris  people  were  preparing  for  the  Czar, 
and  among  their  labours  was  the  refurbishing  of  the  old  Orange 
trees  in  these  gardens.  There  were  a  regiment  of  them  set  all  along 
the  gardens  at  regular  intervals  in  immense  and  costly  tubs,  involving 
herculean  labour  to  move  in  and  out  of  the  orangery.  One  might 
suppose  this  labour  to  be  given  for  some  beautiful  end  in  perfecting 
the  flower  or  fruit  of  the  plant,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  trees 
being  trained  into  mop  heads,  and  when  the  plants  make  any 
attempt  to  take  a  natural  growth  they  are  cut  sharply  back,  and  often 
have  an  uglier  shape  than  any  mop.  The  ground  was  strewn  with 
shoots  of  the  orange  trees  which  had  been  cut  back  hard.  When 
the  tree  was  in  poor  health,  as  it  was  often,  the  dark  stems  were  the 
most  visible  things  seen  against  the  blue  sky.  This  costly  and  ugly 
work  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the  "  golden  apples "  were  a 
novelty,  and  it  was  not  so  easy  to  go  and  see  them  growing  in  the 
open  air  as  it  now  is,  and  so  what  was  worth  doing  as  a  curiosity 
hundreds  of  years  ago  is  carried  out  still.  Since  the  idea  of  growing 
these  trees  in  such  an  ugly  fashion  arose  we  have  had  a  noble 
garden  flora  brought  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  take  our  choice  of  diiiferent  ways  of  adorning  this  garden 
in  more  artistic  ways  with  things  in  the  open  ground,  and  of  far 
greater  beauty.  If  this  thing  at  its  best  and  done  with  great  cost 
has  such  a  result,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  English  imitations  of 
it,  such  as  those  at  Panshanger,  in  which  hardy  shrubs  are  used,  like 
Portugal  laurels,  and  sham  tubs  placed  around  them  ? 

I  saw  the  vast  orangerie  terrace  at  Sans  Souci  in  July  1897,  and 
was  deeply  struck  by  its  "  ornaments  "  in  tubs  ;  the  branches  of  the 
poor  distorted  trees  like  black  skeletons  against  the  summer  sky 
showing  that  even  with  all  the  aids  of  artifice,  no  good  result  with 
tubbed  oranges  is  got  in  northern  Germany  no  more  than  in 
northern  France.     In  the  warmer  south  a  little  better  result  may  be 
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had  from  trees  in  tubs,  but  a  few  days'  journey  brings  us  to  orange 
trees  growing  as  freely  and  gracefully  as  willows  in  Tunis  and  Algeria 
and  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Poet's  Laurel  in  Tubs. — The  Laurel  is  a  winter-garden 
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plant  over  a  large  area  of  northern  and  central  Europe,  where  the  true 
Laurel  (our  gardeners  and  nurser>men  erroneously  give  the  name  to 
the  vigorous  evei^reen  Cherry,  of  which  we  have  too  much  in 
England)  is  a.  tender  evergreen,  requiring  the  protection  of  a  house 
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in  winter,  it  is  grown  to  a  vast  extent  in  tubs  to  place  in  the  open 
garden,  on  terrace,  or  in  courtyard  during  the  summer.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Laurel  for  this  purpose  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  miles  of  handsome  trees  in  various  forms  may  be  seen  in  one 
nursery.  There  is  no  plant  more  worthy  of  it  than  the  true  Laurel, 
which  we  usually  call  the  Sweet  Bay,  and  those  who  cannot  enjoy 
the  plant  out  of  doors,  as  we  may  in  many  of  the  warmer  districts  of 
the  British  Isles,  would  do  well  to  grow  it  in  tubs,  in  which  state 
they  may  enjoy  it  both  in  winter  and  summer.  It  would  be  worth 
while  growing  it  in  the  same  way  in  cold  and  northern  districts, 
where  it  is  killed  or  much  hurt  in  winter,  and  this  sometimes  occurs 
in  parts  of  southern  England.  Near  the  sea  it  may  flourish,  and 
twenty  miles  inland  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  or  so  badly  hurt 
that  it  gives  no  pleasure  to  see.  In  gardens  where  one  may  have  fine 
groups  of  the  tree  on  sunny  slopes,  we  should  never  think  of  it  in  any 
other  way,  and  no  evergreen  tree  gives  us  more  beauty  when  old  and 
untrained  and  undipped.  Growing  in  tubs,  the  need  of  storing  away 
in  winter,  often  in  a  small  space,  and  keeping  the  plant  in  health  in 
boxes  not  too  heavy  make  some  training  necessary,  and  the  shapes 
common  in  Continental  gardens  are  as  good  as  could  be  obtained 
under  the  circumstances,  while  the  health  of  the  bush  in  these 
artificial  conditions  is  singularly  good.  It  is  often  surprising  to  see 
what  fine  heads  arise  in  good  health  from  small  tubs,  the  soil  being 
helped  now  and  then  by  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  water  not 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  Once  the  plants  are  stored  for  the  winter, 
sometimes  in  sheds  with  little  light,  it  is  best  to  give  no  water  during 
the  winter  months.  In  the  same  way  we  may  also  enjoy  the  Laurus- 
tinus  in  districts  where  it  is  killed  by  frost  out  of  doors  which  in  hard 
winters  happens,  even  in  the  southern  countries  which  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  as  this  shrub  and  its  varieties  flower  so  prettily.  If  grown 
well  in  tubs,  we  may  flower  them  in  the  cool  house  and  place  them 
out  of  doors  in  summer. 

Cultivation  of  Plants  in  Orangeries. — The  old  way  of 
growing  plants  in  the  orangery  is  still  much  more  practised  in 
France  than  with  us,  and  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  of  culture 
in  use  may  be  useful.  Though  the  orange  from  which  the  structure 
gets  its  name  is  not  often  happy  in  it,  other  plants  like  the  Myrtle, 
Pomegranate,  African  Lily,  and  Hydrangea  may  often  be  kept  with 
safety  through  the  winter  in  such  a  house. 

Among  shrubs  we  have  the  Pomegranate,  Oleander,  Orange, 
Fuchsia,  Myrtle,  Camellia — in  fact,  all  those  that  are  commonly 
placed  for  shelter  in  greenhouses  during  winter.  For  shrubs  like 
these  the  year  has  two  seasons;  (i)  that  during  which  they  are 
placed  for  shelter  in  the  orangery  or  the  cool  house,  or,  in  the  absence 
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of  these,  some  place  where  the  conditions  of  temperature,  air,  light, 
and  construction  are  similar ;  and  (2)  the  summer  season,  when  they 
are  taken  out  into  the  open  air  and  set  in  variously  exposed  situations 
in  order  that  they  may  mature,  grow,  and  bloom. 

Winter  Cultivation. — In  October  the  shrubs  are  removed  to 
warm  comers.  The  shedding  of  the  leaf  in  some  plants  gets  rid  of 
one  difficulty  in  their  cultivation,  that  of  their  preservation  during 
the  winter,  as  the  summer-leafing  kinds  are  .so  easy  to  store  away 
if  the  frost  be  kept  out.  Half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  well-lighted  house,  but  shrubs,  which,  like  Fuchsias  and 
Pomegranates,  shed  their  leaves  in  autumn,  can  during  winter  be 
conveniently  kept  in  any  dark  place,  such  as  a  cellar  or  warm  shed. 


and  in  their  case  watering  will  scarcely  be  required.  As  a  general 
rule,  for  orangery  shrubs,  the  temperature  may  be  such  as  will  exclude 
frost ;  some  kinds,  however,  will  be  found  to  withstand  a  hard  frost 
like  the  Oleander.  Although  the  summer-leafing  shrubs  scarcely 
need  water  at  all  during  the  winter,  it  is  needed  for  evergreen  shrubs. 
Yet  even  here  we  shall  have  to  make  a  distinction.  For  instance,  the 
Orange-tree  requires  more  water  than  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Myrtle 
more  than  the  Proteads.  In  the  majority  of  orangeries  the  plants  are 
watered  every  two  or  three  weeks  during  winter,  and  daily  after  the 
month  of  April,  and  those  who  cultivate  Orange-trees  are  able  to  tell 
us  that  want  of  water,  which  is  always  prejudicial  to  this  tree,  may 
even   result   in  a  complete  loss  of  leaf.     There  are  two  plans  for 
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avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  too-abundant  watering,  the  former  of  which 
is  to  plant  in  soils  which  allow  the  water  to  run  away  freely ;  the 
second  is  to  use  boxes  with  sides  that  can  be  opened  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  roots  to  be  seen. 

Summer  Cultivation. — In  May,  and,  if  possible,  during  cloudy 
weather,  all  plants  in  the  orangery  are  transferred  to  sunny  and 
sheltered  places  outside.  The  pots,  if  small,  will  have  to  be  plunged, 
asthis  keeps  the  roots  in  good  condition.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
where  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  boxes,  we  shall  have  occasionally  to 
give  some  manure,  and  weak  liquid-manure  gives  good  results.  This 
is  the  Belgian  method,  and  one  of  its  effects  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
postpone  the  repotting  of  the  plants  and  permits  of  the  employment 
of  smaller  boxes  and  vases  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  trees. 
So  in  the  nurseries  of  Ghent  and  France,  too,  we  often  see  Sweet  Bays 
with  heads  more  than  a  yard  in  width,  whilst  the  tubs  they  are  in 
scarcely  measure  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  plants  thrive  for  years  without  enlargement  of  the  tubs  or  change 
of  soil,  thanks  to  feeding  with  liquid-manure. 

The  same  things  may  be  said  of  the  plants  in  the  cool  house, 
or  any  house  in  which  we  store  almost  half-hardy  Palms,  Cycads, 
Tree-Fems,  or  other  plants  which  may  with  advantage  pass  a  few 
months  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  All  of  these,  in  fact,  may  be 
treated  much  as  the  Blue  African  Lily  is  treated,  allowing  always  for 
the  differences  between  evei^reen  shrubs,  like  the  Orange,  Eugenia, 
and  Myrtle ;  herbaceous  plants,  like  the  sweet-scented  Plantain  Lily, 
grown  in  pots  and  in  courtyards  in  France,  and  summer-leaving 
shrubs  like  Fuchsia,  Justicia,  and  Pomegranate. 

An  Amateur  on  Plants  in  Tubs  for  the  Flower  Garden. 
— The  need  of  the  orangery  strictly  so-called,  is  now  lessened  by 
two  causes;  (i)  our  rich,  hardy  garden-flora  with  many  things  as 
lovely  as  any  that  grow  in  the  tropics  ;  (2)  the  nearly  universal 
adoption  of  the  greenhouse,  in  which  many  plants  find  shelter  in 
winter  that  in  old  times  would  have  been  housed  in  the  orangery. 
But  notwithstanding  these  changes  there  are  still  some  plants  worth 
while  to  keep  over  the  winter  in  any  convenient  way,  and  the  following 
extract  from  The  Garden  shows  how  a  good  amateur  gardener  ■ 
manages  them  as  an  aid  to  her  flower-gardening. 

"  A  great  deal  of  real  gardening  pleasure  is  to  be  had  from  growing 
plants  in  pots  and  tubs  or  in  vases  and  vessels  of  various  kinds  both  in 
small  and  big  gardens.  I  use  laige  Seakale  pots,  when  they  are  no 
longer  wanted  for  the  Seakale,  by  turning  them  over,  putting  two  bits 
of  slate  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  some  drainage,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
turf,  and  then  filling  up  with  good  garden  mould.  Another  useful 
pot  is  one  called  a  Rhubarb  pot     If  you  live  near  a  pottery  they 
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will  turn  you  out  almost  any  shaped  pot  you  fancy.  Flat  ones  like 
those  used  by  house  painters,  make  a  pleasant  change,  especially  for 
small  bulbs.  Petroleum  casks  cut  in  two,  burnt  inside,  then  tarred 
and  painted,  are  invaluable  tubs.  I  use  butter-casks  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  have  some  little  Oak  tubs  in  which  bullion  came  from 
America.  These  are  very  strong,  and  some  water-loving  plants  do 
much  better  in  wood,  since  the  evaporation  in  summer  is  not 
nearly  so  rapid  as  from  the  earthenware.  That  is  an  important  thing 
Tiber  both  as  regards  sun  and  wind.     If  the  plants  are  at  all 


delicate  and  brought  out  of  a  greenhouse,  the  pots,  when  standing  out, 
ought  to  be  either  quite  sunk  into  the  earth  or  shaded.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  the  case  of  pots  placed  on  a  wall  or  terrace  or  on  a  stand, 
and  so  they  must  not  be  put  out  in  the  open  till  the  end  of  May. 
Constant  care  about  watering  is  also  essential.  Even  in  wet  weather 
they  often  want  more  water  if  the  sun  comes  out,  as  the  rain  wets  the 
leaves,  but  hardly  affects  the  soil  at  all.  On  the  Continent,  where  all 
kinds  of  pot  cultivation  have  been  longer  practised  than  in  England, 
flower-pots  are  often  glazed  outside,  which  keeps  the  plants  much 
moister  because  of   less  evaporation,  and   makes  less  necessity   for 
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frequent  watering.  The  large  red  jars  in  which  oil  is  still  conveyed 
from  Italy,  covered  with  their  delightful  coarse  wicker-work,  are  use- 
ful ornaments  in  some  gardens.  They  are  glazed  inside,  and  boring 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  them  is  not  very  easy  work.  They  have  to 
be  more  than  half  filled  with  drainage,  and  plants  do  not  do  well  in 
them  for  more  than  one  season,  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  exposed 
at  the  top  is  so  small.  In  old  days  the  oil  merchants  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  used  to  cut  them  in  two  vertically,  and  stick  them  against 
their  houses,  above  their  shops,  as  an  advertisement  or  ornament.  The 
enthusiastic  amateurs  will  find  that  they  get  two  very  nice  pots  by 
sawing  them  in  half  horizontally  just  below  the  sham  handles.  The 
top  part  when  reversed  requires  the  same  treatment  as  was  recom- 
mended for  the  Seakale  pots." 

What  to  Grow, — The  first  rule,  I  think,  is  to  grow  in  them  those 
plants  which  do  not  grow  well  in  your  own  local  soil.  To  put  into  a 
pot  what  is  flourishing  much  better  in  a  bed  a  few  yards  off  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  mistake.  1  grow  large  old  plants  of  Geraniums  in  the  open 
ground,  and  they  are  kept  on  in  the  greenhouse  from  year  to  year, 
their  roots  tied  up  in  Moss,  and  crowded  into  a  pot  or  box  with  no 
earth  and  very  little  water  through  the  winter ;  they  can  be  kept  in  a 
cellar  or  spare  room.  Early  in  April  they  are  potted  up  and  pro- 
tected by  mats  in  a  pit,  as  I  have  no  room  for  them  in  the  greenhouse. 
This  causes  them  to  be  somewhat  pot-bound,  and  they  flower 
splendidly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Marguerites,  the 
yellow  and  the  white  with  large  leaves,  are  good  pot  plants  early  in 
the  year,  far  prettier  than  the  narrow-leaved  kinds.  A  double  Pome- 
granate I  have  had  for  many  years  in  a  pot,  and  if  thinned  out  in  the 
suinmer  it  flowers  well ;  also  two  small  Orange  trees.  The  large  old- 
fashioned  Oak  leaved,  sticky  Cape  Sweet  Geranium,  which  has  a 
handsomer  flower  than  the  other  kinds,  makes  a  very  good  outdoor  pot 
plant.  Fuchsias,  especially  the  old-fashioned  fulgens,  are  satisfactory. 
Carnations  Raby  Castle,  Countess  of  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole 
I  grow  in  pots,  and  they  do  well ;  they  must  be  layered  early  in 
July,  and  answer  best  if  potted  up  in  September  and  just  protected 
from  severe  frosts.  In  fine  summers,  Myrtles  and  Oleanders  flower 
well  with  me  in  tubs,  not  in  the  open  ground.  I  treat  Oleanders  as 
they  do  in  Germany — cut  them  back  moderately  in  October  and  dry 
them  off,  keep  them  in  a  coach-house,  warm  shed,  or  wherever  severe 
frosts  will  not  reach  them.  When  quite  dry  they  stand  a  moderate 
amount  of  frost.  Then  in  March  they  are  brought  out,  the  surface  is 
stirred  and  mulched,  they  are  taken  into  a  greenhouse  and  brought  on 
a  bit.  In  May  they  are  thickly  covered  with  good,  strong  horse 
manure  and  copiously  watered.  At  the  end  of  the  month  they  are 
stood   out  in  the  open  on  a  low  wall.     During  May,  June  and  July 
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they  cannot  have  too  much  water ;  after  that  they  want  much  less,  or 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  Some  years  I  grow  Solanum 
jasmtnoides  over  bent  wires  in  pots ;  grown  thus  it  is  pretty.     The 


variety  of  plants  which  can  be  tried  for  growing  in  pots  out  of  doors 
in  summer  is  aJmost  endless.  Love-lies-bleeding  (Amaranthuscaudatus) 
is  an  annual,  but  if  sown  in  January  and  very  well  grown  on  as  a  fine 
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single  Specimen  plant,  U  looks  handsome  and  uncommon  in  a  green 
glazed  pot  or  small  tub.  Nothing  I  grow  in  pots  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  old-fashioned  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  ;  it  does  not  grow  to 
any  perfection  with  me  in  the  beds,  the  soil  being  too  diy,  but  potted, 
it  makes  a  splendid  show  through  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  shrubby  Veronica  speciosa  rubra,  and  V.  imperialis,  I  grow 
in  pots  because  they  flower  beautifully  in  the  autumn,  and  the  drowsy 
bumble-bees  love  to  lie  on  them  in  the  sunshine  when  Sedum  specta- 
biie  is  passing  away.  They  are  not  quite  hardy  with  me,  as  they  can- 
not withstand  the  long,  dry,  cold  springs.  This  in  itself  justifies  the 
growing  them  in  pots  ;  in  mild,  damp  districts  they  are  lai^e  shrubs. 
The  blue  Agapanthus  everybody  grows  in  tubs.  The  plants  have  to 
be  rather  pot-bound  and  kept  dry  in  the  winter  to  flower  well,  and  as 
the  flower-buds  form  they  want  well  watering  and  a  weekly  dose  of 
liquid  manure.  Hydrangeas  I  find  diflicultto  grow  when  planted  out ; 
the  common  kinds  do  exceedingly  well  in  tubs  in  half  shady  places  if 
they  get  a  good  deal  of  water.  Large  standard  Myrtles  I  have  had 
covered  with  bloom  in  August  in  tubs.  My  large  old  plant,  which  I 
had  had  many  years,  was  killed  last  spring  by  being  turned  out  of 
the  room  it  had  wintered  in  too  early,  because  I  came  from  London 
sooner  than  usual.  The  great  difliculty  in  small  places  is  housing 
these  lai^e  plants  in  winter.  They  do  not  want  much  protection,  but 
they  must  have  some,  and  the  death  of  large  old  plants  is  grievous. 
Woodlands,  Surrey.  M.  T.  E. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BEAUTV  OF   FORM   IN    THE   FLOWER   GARDEN,  AND  HEREIN   ALSO 
OF  THE   SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN. 

The  use  in  gardens  of  plants  of  fine  form  has  taught  us  the  value 
of  grace  and  verdure  amid  masses  of  flowers,  and  how  far  we  have 
diverged  from  artistic  ways.  In  a  wild  state  brilliant  blossoms  are  often 
usually  relieved  by  a  setting  of  abundant  green,  and  where  mountain 
or  meadow  plants  of  one  kind  produce  a  sea  of  colour  at  one  season, 
there  is  intermingled  a  spray  of  pointed  grass  and  leaves  which  tone 
down  the  colour  masses. 

We  may  be  pleased  by  the  wide  spread  of  colour  on  a  heath  or 
mountain,  but  when  we  go  near  we  find  that  it  is  best  where  the 
long  moss  cushions  itself  beside  the  ling,  and  the  fronds  of  the  Poly- 
pody come  up  around  masses  of  heather.  If  this  be  so  on  the  hills, 
a  like  state  of  things  is  more  evident  still  in  the  marsh  or  wood.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  reproduce  such  conditions,  but  the  more  we  keep 
them  before  our  eyes  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  success,  and  we 
may  have  in  our  gardens  (without  making  wildernesses  of  them 
either)  all  the  light  and  shade,  the  relief,  the  grace,  and  the  beauty  of 
natural  colour  and  form  too. 

A  recent  demand  for  ;f2,ooo  for  the  building  of  a  glass  house 
for  Palms  for  the  subtropical  garden  of  Battersea  Park  here  throws 
light   on  the   costly  system  of  flower  gardening  in  this  and  other 
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public  gardens.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  keeping  the  tender  and  half-hardy  plants  in  a  glass 
nursery  and  not  a  demand  of  money  for  a  Palm-house  which  the 
public  might  enjoy ;  but  was  to  be  part  of  the  expenditure  on 
some  glass-sheds  which  they  never  see,  and  which  were  merely 
to  grow  the  plants  to  be  put  out  for  a  few  months  in  summer. 

In  our  flower  gardens  Palms  can  only  be  seen  in  a  small  state  ;  nor 
can  they,  as  shown  in  pots  and  tubs  in  Battersea,  give  one  any  idea  of 
the  true  beauty  of  the  Palm  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges. 
But,  worse  than  this,  the  system  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the  many 
shrubs  and  trees  of  the  northern  world,  which  are  quite  as  beautiful  as 
any  Palm.  The  sum  mentioned  as  the  cost  of  the  house  for  young 
Palms  would  go  far  to  plant  Battersea  Park  with  the  finest  hardy 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  number  of  these  public  gardens  that  are  being 
opened  in  all  directions  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  false 
ideal  they  so  often  set  out  should  be  made  clear.  I  do  not  say  we 
should  have  none  but  hardy  plants  in  public  gardens,  but  the  con- 
centration of  so  much  attention,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cost 
on  such  feeble  examples  of  tropical  plants  as  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  set  out  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  has  a  very  bad  effect. 
The  lesson  ail  connected  with  gardening  in  any  way  want  most  to 
learn  is  that  the  things  which  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  open 
air  in  any  country  are  always  the  most  beautiful,  and  should  ahvays 
have  the  first  place  in  their  thoughts. 

It  would  be  much  better  in  all  ways  to  place  a  like  artistic  value 
on  everything  that,stands  in  the  open  air  in  a  garden,  and  r^ard  all 
parts  of  the  garden  as  of  equal  importance  without  wholly  doing 
away  with  tropical  plants,  at  least  with  those  that  can  be  grown 
with  advantage  in  our  country. 

Looking  round  the  London  parks  we  see  much  waste  in  trying  to 
get  effects  of  form  from  Palms  and  various  tender  plants,  strewn  in  all 
directions  in  Hyde  Park,  often  dotted  about  without  good  judgment, 
and  marring  the  foreground  of  scenes  that  might  be  pretty.  Where 
this  is  done  there  is  rarely  any  attempt  to  get  effects  of  fine  form 
from  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  which  is  a  much  simpler  and 
easier  process  than  building  costly  glasshouses  to  get  them. 

For  our  gardens,  the  first  thing  is  to  look  for  plants  that  are 
happy  in  our  climate,  and  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea  that 
form  may  be  as  beautiful  from  hardy  as  from  tender  things.  Many 
tropical  plants,  which  we  see  in  houses  cut  down  close  and  kept 
small,  would,  if  freely  grown  in  the  open  air  in  their  own  country,  be 
no  more  striking  in  leaf  than  the  hardy  Plane  or  Aliantus.  Many 
plants  that  are  quite  hardy  give  fine  efliects,  such  as  the  Aralias, 
herbaceous  and  shrubby.      Aristolochia  among  climbers  \   Arundo, 
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hardy  and  veiy  pretty  beside  water  ;  Astitbes,  rough  herbaceous 
plants  which  can  be  put  anywhere  almost ;  the  hardy  Bamboos  of 
Japan  and  India,  which  are  increasing  in  number,  and  are  very 
distinct  and  charming,  and  often  rapid  growers  in  genial  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  near  the  sea.  A  considerable  number  will 
probably  be  found  hardy  everywhere.  The  lai^  leaved  evergreen 
Barberries  are  beautiful  in  peat  soils,  and,  grouped  in  picturesque 
ways,  effective  for  their  noble  leaves  as  well  as  flowers. 

The  Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia)  is  handsome  for  its  foliage  and 
flowers,  even  in  ordinary  soil.  A  great  number  of  the  lai^er  hardy 
Compositac  (Helianthus,  Silphium,  Senecio,  Telekia,  Rudbeckia)  are 
fine  in  leaf,  as  are  some  of  the  Cotton  Thistles  and  plants  of  that  family. 
The  common  Artichoke  of  our  gardens  and  its  allies  are  fine  in  form 
of  leaf  and  flower,  but  apt  to  be  cut  off  in  hard  winters  in  some  soils. 
The  Giant  Fennels  are  most  graceful  early  leafing  things,  thriving 
admirably  in  sandy  and  free  soils.  Plantain  Lilies  ^Funkia)  are 
important,  and  in  groups  their  foliage  is  excellent  The  Pampas 
Grass  is  precious  where  it  grows  well,  but  in  many  districts  is 
gradually  killed  by  hard  winters.  Where  it  has  the  least  chance,  it 
should  be  planted  in  bold  masses. 

The  great  leaved  Gunneras  are  superb  near  water  and  in  rich  soil. 
The  giant  cow  parsnips  are  effective,  but  apt  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  side,  and  are  not  easily  exterminated,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  put  in  with  a  sparing  hand  in  islands  and  rough  places 
only.  The  large  Indian  evergreen  Rockfoils  are  fine  in  form,  and  in 
their  glossy  foliage  are  easily  grown  and  grouped  in  picturesque 
ways,  and  they  are  very  hardy.  In  sandy  and  free  soils  a  handsome 
group  of  beautiful  leaved  things  may  be  formed  of  Acanthus.  The 
new  water  lilies  wil!  help  us  much  to  fine  foliage,  especially  in 
association  with  the  many  graceful  plants  that  grow  in  and  near 
water,  as  are  also  certain  hardy  ferns  which  may  be  grown  near 
water,  like  the  Royal  Fern,  which  in  rich  soil  and  shade  makes  leaves 
as  fine  as  any  tropica!  Fern.  In  southern  districts  the  New  Zealand 
Flax  is  effective  in  gardens,  and  the  great  Japan  Knotworts  (Poly- 
gonum) are  handsome  in  rough  places  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
better  kept  out  of  the  flower  garden.  Some  of  the  Rhubarbs,  too, 
are  distinct  and  handsome,  and  very  vigorous  by  the  waterside, 
where  the  great  water  dock  often  comes  of  itself.  It  is  a  stately 
genus,  and  though  we  may  not  find  room  for  many  in  the  garden,  it 
may  be  easy  to  do  so  by  the  water  side  or  in  rich  ground  anywhere. 

With  our  many  fine-leaved  plants  from  temperate  and  cool  climes 
it  is  possible  to  have  beautiful  groups  of  hardy  fine-leaved  plants,  for 
trees  like  the  Aitantus  and  Paulownia  make  almost  tropical  growth  if 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground  every  year.  We  have  also  the  hardy 
Palm  (Chamaerops),  the  Yuccas,  and  graceful  Bamboos,  and  Siebold's 
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Plantain  Lily  (Funkia),  and  plants  of  a  similar  character.  Amongst 
those  annually  raised  from  seeds,  and  requiring  only  the  protection 
of  glass  to  start  them,  we  have  much  variety  from  the  stately  Castor- 
oil-plant  to  the  silver  Centaurea.  Although  tender  plants  in  pots  are 
effective  in  summer  in  special  positions,  plants  that  cannot  stand 
out-of-doors  from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of  September 
can  hardly  be  called  fit  for  summer  gardening.  Among  the  most 
suitable  are  several  kinds  of  Palm,  such  as  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  and  C.  humilis  ;  Aralias,  various ;  Dracaenas,  do. ; 


Cmup  of  bouu  plinu  f\ar.r.A  dui  for  summei.     Hairaw  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Phormium  tenax  and  its  variegated  form  ;  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata, 
Ficus  elastica,  and  some  Eucalyptus.  Erythrinas  make  fine  autumn 
groups  and  are  brilliant  in  colour,  and  useful  for  lighting  up  masses 
of  foliage. 

The  hardiest  Tree  Fern,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  looks  well  when 
plunged  in  shady  dells  with  overhanging  foliage  for  shelter ;  and 
several  varieties  of  dwarf  Ferns,  such  as  the  Bird's-nest  Fern,  are 
admirable  for  undergrowth  to  this  Fern.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
will,    however,    usually   form    the    majority,   owing    to   the   lack    of 
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room  under  glass  for  many  large  plants.  Of  plants  raised  from  I 
seed  the  most  useful  are  Cannas,  which  may  be  taken  up  and 
wintered  under  glass,  or  securely  protected  in  the  soil.  Most  of  the 
tall  light  green-foliaged  varieties  flower  freely  and  make  excellent 
centres  for  groups,  while  the  dwarf  bronze-foliaged  sorts  are  good  for  i 
vases.  Solanums  have  also  been  effective  in  the  south.  The  spiny- 
leaved  S.  robustum,  the  elegant  cut-leaved  S.  laciniatum,  and  S. 
Warsce\viczi  make  good  single  specimens,  or  edgings  to  groups  of 
taller  plants.  Wigandias,  Ferdinand  a  eminens,  and  Meliantlius 
major  are  all  useful ;  and  Acacia  lophantha,  Amaranthus,  Cineraria 
maritima.  Bocconias,  with  their  tall  spikes  of  graceful  flowers  and 
noble  foliage,  are  very  efiective  and  permanent  plants  and  several 
varieties  of  Rhus  or  Sumach  have  good  foliage,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata 
among  them. 

As  to  arrangement,  the  best  beds  or  sets  of  beds  are  those  of  the 
simplest  design.  Shelter  is  a  great  aid,  and  recesses  in  shrubberies 
or  in  banks  clothed  with  foliage  form  the  most  fitting  background 
for  beds  or  groups  to  nestle  in.  Avoid  Musas  or  Caladiums,  the 
leaves  of  which  tear '  to  shreds  if  winds  cannot  be  shut  out,  and 
also  plants  that  look  unhappy  after  a  cold  night  or  two.  Make  the 
most  of  plants  that  grow  under  nearly  all  conditions,  and  use  any 
dell  overhung  by  trees  for  half  hardy  fine-leaved  plants.  A  garden 
where  each  plant  spreads  forth  its  delicate  foliage  will  form  a  pleasant 
change  from  brilliant  bedding  plants,  or  severely  geometric  carpet 
beds.— J.  G. 

Better  effects  may  be  obtained  from  hardy  plants  only  than  from 
tender  ones.  There  are  the  Yuccas,  hardy,  and  unsurpassed  by 
anything  of  like  habit  grown  in  a  hothouse ;  the  Arundos,  con- 
spicua  and  donax ;  fine  hardy  plants  like  Crambe  cordJfolia,  Rheum 
in  variety.  Ferula  and  umbelliferous  plants,  as  graceful  as  tendered 
exotics.  Then  we  have  a  hardy  Palm  that  through  all  dur  recent 
hard  winters  has  preserved  its  health  and  greenness  wherever  i)|k 
leaves  could  not  be  torn  to  shreds  by  storms. 

As  an  example  of  fine  form  from  hardy  plants,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  New  Zealand  Reed  (Arundo  conspicua).  This 
handsome  Grass  produces  its  blossom-spikes  earlier  than  the  Pampas, 
and  is  more  elegant  in  habit,  the  silky  white  tufts  bending  like 
ostrich  plumes  at  the  end  of  slender  stalks.  It  is  best  adapted  to 
a  sheltered  corner,  where  it  is  protected  from  rough  winds,  and  does 
admirably  in  the  cold  and  warmer  districts,  but,  like  the  Pampas 
Grass,  not  very  hardy  in  cool  and  inland  districts. 

As  to  tender  plants  in  the  open  air,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ^ve 
a  better  illustration  than  the  stately  Musa  Ensete  in  Berkslure:. 
In  sheltered  nooks  in  the  southern  counties  this  plant  makes  a 
very   fair  growth   in  the   summer.      In   1877  I  was  struck  with     its 
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health  and  vigour  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames.  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  gardener,  raised  a  batch  from  seed,  and  it  was  surprising 
what  fine  plants  they  became  in  fifteen  months.  The  plant  is 
quite  as  effective  in  a  conservatory  in  winter  as  out-of-doors  in 
summer. 

In  the  illustration  of  a  bold  mass  of  fine  leaved  plants  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  we  see  some  of  the  best  features  of  recent  fine-leaved 
gardening.  It  had  a  great  Abyssinian  Plantain  in  the  middle,  and 
was    fringed  by  a  few  sub-tropical  plants,  and   edged  by  an  extra- 


ordinary fringe  of  the  fine  hardy  Siebold's  Plantain  Lily,  long- 
enduring  in  beauty.  The  reason  of  the  success  of  this  bed  is  clear  ; 
it  was  not  a  finicking  angle  or  a  wormy  scrawl,  but  a  bold  circle,  and 
presented  no  confusion  to  the  observer,  who  simply  saw  the  plants 
rising  in  a  well-defined  group  from  the  turf.  It  was  by  itself,  could 
be  seen  unopposed,  and  was  not  hedged  in  by  a  lot  of  other  beds. 
Lastly,  the  plant  forms  were  strong  and  well  selected,  and  contrasted 
well  with  the  ordinary  tree  vegetation  near.  The  way  in  which  the 
Plantain  Lilies  began  early  in  the  year  to  adorn  the  spot,  and  continued 
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to  do  SO  throughout  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  was  a  pleasure 
to  see.  The  drawing  was  made  about  the  end  of  September,  shortly 
after  some  heavy  storms  which  tore  the  Musa  a  little,  but  the  effect 
remained  excellent  till  October. 

Yuccas  in  Groups, — Wherever  space  can  be  afforded,  hardy 
Yuccas  should  be  grown,  for  few  hardy  plants  are  so  distinct  in 
foliage  and  manner  of  growth ;  but  they  appear  to  best  advantage 
arranged  in  bold  groups,  near  trees  and  shrubs,  and  forming  a  har- 
monious contrast  to  them.  Perhaps  the  best  situation  is  a  sloping 
ground  fully  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and  backed  by  evei^reens. 
If  allowed  space  for  development,  they  will  every  year  add  beauty 
to  the  place.  The  handsome  spikes  of  their  large  cream-coloured 
flowers  are  extremely  effective,  especially  when  relieved  by  a  back- 
ground of  verdure.  Yuccas  like  a  well-drained  soil,  and  thrive  on  a 
subsoil  of  pure  chalk,  and  they  delight  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  enjoy  shelter  from  rough  winds.  Hence  the  advisability  of  plant- 
ing them  near  trees  or  shrubs. 

In  grouping  Yuccas,  a  better  effect  is  obtained  if  some  of  the 
specimens  have  the  head  of  their  foliage  from  3  feet  to  6  feet 
above  the  soil.  These  tall  plants  should  not,  however,  be  placed  in 
a  back  line,  but  some  should  be  allowed  here  and  there  to  advance 
into  the  foreground,  some  of  the  smaller  specimens  nestling  at 
their  feet.  The  effect  of  a  group  thus  arranged  charms  by  its 
irregularity  and  quaint  beauty. 

Among  the  more  tender  plants,  we  must  choose  such  as  grow 
healthily  in  sheltered  places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England.  The 
kinds  with  stout  evergreen  foliage,  such  as  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
and  the  hardier  Dracsnas,  will  be  as  effective  here  as  they  are 
around  London  and  Paris,  and  to  them  the  northern  gardener  should 
direct  his  attention.  Even  if  it  were  possible  in  all  parts  to  cultivate 
the  softer-growing  kinds  to  the  same  perfection  as  in  the  south  of 
England,  it  would  not  be  always  desirable,  as  they  cannot  be  used 
indoors  in  winter.  The  best  are  the  many  evergreen  plants  that  stand 
out  in  summer  without  injury,  and  may  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
servatory in  autumn,  to  produce  through  the  cold  months  as  fine  an 
effect  as  in  the  flower  garden  in  summer.  One  kind  of  arrangement 
in  particular  must  be  guarded  against.  I  mean  the  geometro-pictur- 
esque  one,  which  is  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  London  parks  devoted 
to  sub-tropical  gardening.  The  plants  are  often  of  the  finest  kinds 
and  in  the  most  robust  health,  and  all  the  materials  for  the  best 
results  are  abundant ;  yet  the  result  is  not  artistic,  owing  to  the 
needless  formality  of  the  beds  and  the  heaping  together  of  many 
specimens  of  one  kind  in  long  masses  straight  or  twisting,  >vith 
high  raised  edges  of  hard-beaten  soil. 

The  first  and  the  last  word  to  say  about  form  is,  that  we  should 
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try  and  see  beauty  of  form  everywhere  among  plants  that  suit  our 
climate.  The  willows  of  Britain  are  as  tieautiful  as  the  olives  of 
Italy,  or  the  gum  trees  as  seen  in  Algeria  and  the  South  of  France, 
so  that,  although  the  sub-tropical  as  a  system  of  flower  gardening  has 
failed  throughout  our  country  generally,  and  can  only  be  carried  out 
well  in  the  south  of  England  and  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe,  never- 
theless we  need  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest 
forms  near  and  in  our  gardens.  The  new  Water  Lilies  take  us  to  the 
waterside,  and  there  are  many  good  forms  even  among  our  native 
flowers  and  weeds.  The  new  hardy  Bamboos  are  also  very  graceful 
and  most  distinct,  of  which  several  of  the  highest  value  promise  to  be 
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hardy,  in  our  country.  What  can  be  done  with  them,  and  a  few 
other  things,  we  can  now  see  in  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew,  at 
Batsford  Park,  and  other  places.  The  common  hardy  Japan  Bamboo 
has  thriven  even  in  London,  and  it  is  not  only  waterside  or  herbaceous 
plants  of  all  kinds  we  have  to  think  of,  but  the  foliage  of  trees, 
which  in  many  cases  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  dwarfer 
plants.  The  hardy  trees  of  North  America  are  many  of  them  beauti- 
ful in  foliage,  from  the  Silver  Maple  to  the  Scarlet  Oak,  and  Acacias 
from  the  same  country  have  broken  into  a  number  of  beautiful 
forms ;  some  are  as  graceful  as  ferns.  These  trees,  if  obtained  on 
their  own  roots,  will  afford  us  fine  aid  as  backgrounds.  The  Aralias 
of  Japan  and  China  are  quite  hardy  and   almost  tropical  in  foliage 
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while  the  beauty  that  may  be  got  from  ferns  is  very  remarkable 
indeed,  our  native  Royal  Fern  being  of  noble  proportions  when  well- 
grown  in  half-shady  and  sheltered  places  in  deep  soils,  as  at  Newick 
Park,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  bold  American  ferns,  plants 
too  often  hidden  away  in  obscure  corners,  whereas  the  boldest  of 
them  should  be  brought  out  in  our  cool  British  climate  to  form 
groups  on  the  lawn  and  turf.  This  applies  also  to  our  lai^er  native 
ferns,  which,  massed  and  grouped  away  from  the  old-fashioned  fernery, 
often  tell  better.  In  this  way  they  are  used  in  some  German 
gardens.  We  do  not  illustrate  them  in  this  chapter,  because  the 
reader  has  simply  to  turn  to  the  chapter  on  the  Fern  garden  to  see 
some  of  their  fine  forms. 

If  any  one  objects  that  some  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  are  coarse,  such  as  the  great  leaved  composite,  the  answer  is 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  refined  and  delicate,  such 
as  the  Acacias,  Acanthus,  Asparagus,  Bamboos,  and  Ferns.  Great 
Reed,  Pampas  and  Bulrush  evergreen.  Barberry,  and  graceful  Cypress, 
Cedar  and  Fir,  Plaintain-Lily  and  Adams  needle — not  forgetting 
the  fine  foliage  of  the  Tea  Rose. 

During  recent  years  the  most  graceful  things  and  of  permanent 
value  in  our  gardens  are  Bamboos. 

The  Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew. — "  The  Bamboo  garden  formed  a 
few  years  ago  at  Kew  has  proved  so  well  adapted  for  the  plants,  that 
a  few  notes  as  to  its  position  and  soil  may  be  of  value  to  the 
numerous  readers  who  intend  to  grow  the  Bamboos.  A  position  was 
selected  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  near  the  Rhododendron  dell,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  hollow  already  existing  there,  the  ground  was 
lowered  some  5  feet  or  6  feet  below  the  surrounding  level.  A  belt  of 
shrubs  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  between  the  trees  and  the  Bamboos 
together  with  the  low  level,  affords  them  a  shelter  almost  as  perfect  as 
can  be  furnished  out  of  doors.  Even  the  bitterest  north-easter  loses 
a  good  deal  of  its  sting  before  it  reaches  these  Bamboos.  What  the 
cultivator  of  Bamboos  has  most  to  fear  is  not  a  low  temperature 
merely — most  of  the  Bamboos  will  stand  20°  or  25°  of  frost  in  a  still 
atmosphere — but  the  dry  winds  of  spring. 

Bamboos  like  best  a  free,  open,  sandy  loam,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  at  Kew  is  poor  and  sandy  ;  but  there  is,  in  one  part,  a  belt 
of  good  stiff  loam  extending  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  it  is  on 
the  border  of  this  that  the  Bamboo  garden  is  situated.  At  the  com- 
mencement the  ground  was  trenched  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  and 
enriched  with  leaf-soil,  and  where  necessary  lightened  with  sandier 
soil.  These  plants  can  scarcely  be  over-fed,  and  in  well-drained  soil 
can  scarcely  be  over-watered,  and  an  annual  mulching  with  rich 
manure  is  of  the  greatest  advants^e. 

In  regard  to  transplanting,  the  best  time  to  plant  is  in  spring,  when 
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growth  begins.  The  renewal  of  growth  is  indicated  by  the  unrolling  of 
the  young  leaves,  which  may  be  in  April  orMay.accordingtothe  winter. 
Bamboos  are  very  difficult  to  kill  outright,  but  treated  improperly  they 
are  apt  to  get  into  a  stunted  condition,  which  it  takes  them  along  time 
to  recover  from.  I  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  try  these  plants  to 
obtain  them  from  the  nurserymen  in  autumn  or  winter,  if  they  have 
been  grown  in  pots,  and  to  give  them  greenhouse  treatment  till  the 
end  of  May,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a  growing  state ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  been  planted  out  in  the  nursery 
ground,  not  to  have  them  sent  off  till  the  end  of  April  or  later,  when 
they  can  be  set  out  at  once.  A  yearly  clearing  out  of  the  older,  worn- 
out  stems,  dead  leaves,  &c-,  prevents  that  choked-up  appearance  one 


sees  so  often  in  ill-tended  Bamboos,  and  whilst  giving  a  lighter  and 
more  graceful  aspect  to  the  plants  allows  freer  play  to  the  young 
growths. 

Such,  briefly,  has  been  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  at  Kew, 
and  that  it  is  the  right  one  is  shown  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  almost 
all  the  kinds — so  luxuriant,  indeed,  as  to  be  rather  embarrassing  in  the  . 
somewhat  restricted  space  occupied  by  the  collection.  The  Bamboo 
garden  was  made  in  1892,  and  the  following  are  the  lengths  of  a  few  of 
this  year's  growths,  exceeded,  of  course,  by  specimens  in  older  collec- 
tions and  in  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  but  of  some  interest, 
perhaps,  as  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  Bamboos  in  a  district  which 
has  not  proved  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tender  shrub*- 
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as  a  rule:  Arundinaria  Simoni,  17  feet ;  Phyllostachys  viridi-glauces- 
cens,  17  feet;  P.  Henonis,  15  feet;  Arundinaria  nitida,  13  feet;  A. 
japonica,  12  feet;  Phyllostachys  aurea,  12  feet;  P.  nigra,  12  feet; 
P.  fastuosa,  1 1  feet  6  inches ;  Arundinaria  Hindsi,  1 1  feet  6  inches  ; 
Phyllostachys  Boryana,  9  feet ;  P.  Castillonis,  8  feet  6  inches ; 
Arundinaria  anceps,  7  feet  3  inches  ;  A,  tessellata,  4  feet  6  inches ; 
A.  Fortunei  (variegated),  4  feet. 

Bamboos  are  not  all  of  equal  merit,  but  some  of  them  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  evergreens.  Just  now  when  Christmas  is  at  hand, 
and  the  days  are  at  their  shortest  and  darkest,  there  is  nothing  out  of 
doors  that  equals  the  best  Bamboos  in  the  fresh  greenness  and  beauty 
of  their  foliage.— W.  J.  B." 

Plants  hardy  or  haif-hardy,  ivithfiite  Foliage  or  Form,Jor  use  in 
British  Gardens. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 
THE   FLOWER   GARDEN    IN   AUTUMN. 

Now  who  hath  entered  my  loved  woods, 

And  touched  their  green  with  sudden  change  ? 
Who  blanched  my  Thistle's  rosy  face, 

And  gave  Ihe  winds  her  silver  hair  ? 
Set  Gnlden-iod  within  her  place, 

And  scaltercd  Asters  every  where  ? 
Lo  '.  the  chaise  reaches  high  and  wide, 

Halh  toned  the  sky  to  softer  blue  ; 
Hath  crept  along  ihe  river  side. 

And  trod  the  valleys  through  and  through  '. 

Recent  atJditions  to  our  garden  flora  have  made  such  a  difference 
that  the  flower  garden  in  the  autumn  may  be  even  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  spring,  rich  as  that  is  in  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  use  of  half  hardy,  or  bedding  plants,  which  are  often  showy 
in  autumn,  gives  a  certain  amount  of  colour  which  is  very  precious  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  many  beautiful  hardy  flowers  gives  us  the 
means  of  making  the  autumnal  garden  very  fine  in  colour  effects. 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  the  names  of  many  things  that  are  to  be 
found  in  flower  in  gardens  in  autumn,  but  that  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant as  getting  an  idea  of  many  of  the  nobler  class  of  plants  which 
may  be  effectively  used  at  that  time,  no  matter  almost  what  the 
season  may  be.  Haif  hardy  plants  for  the  garden  depend  very  much 
on   the  weather   of  the   summer,  and  certain   seasons  are  so  much 
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against  them  that  they  make  no  show ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  hardy  flowers  of  nobler  stature  and  beauty,  which  are  so  well 
fitted  for  our  climate,  like  the  many  Sunflowers.  Certain  plants  may 
depend  for  success  on  soil  and  situation,  or  even  climate,  even  when 
they  are  hardy  as  the  Fuchsia,  which  is  so  much  better  in  the  coast 
and  west  country  gardens ;  but,  when  everything  is  left  out  that  wants 
any  extra  culture  or  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  there  remain 
for  every  garden  many  beautiful  things  for  the  garden  in  the  fall. 

Of  those  that  can  generally  be  trusted  for  our  country,  I  should 
say  that,  of  all  the  gains  of  the  past  generation,  the  brilliant  groups 
of  plants  of  the  Sunflower  order  were  the  finest,  handsomest,  and 
most  generally  useful  for  their  disregard  of  any  weather  likely  to 
occur.  The  masses  of  fine  form  and  colour  one  may  have  with  these 
when  grouped  in  picturesque  ways  are  remarkable.  With  the  Sun- 
flowers are  included  not  only  the  Helianthus  strictly,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  good  kinds  now,  but  also  other  showy  prairie  flowers  of 
the  same  natural  order,  which  approach  them  in  character,  such  as 
Rudbeckia,  Silphium,  Helenium,  and  other  vigorous  families  of  this 
numerous  tribe  of  plants.  The  best  character  of  many  of  these  is 
that  they  thrive  in  any  soil,  and  make  their  way  in  rough  places  and 
among  shrubs,  or  in  parts  of  gardens  less  precious  than  those  we  keep 
for  our  best  flowers. 

For  delicate  and  fine  colour,  however,  the  first  place  belongs  to 
Tea  and  monthly  Roses,  of  which  the  best  kinds  should  always  be 
grown  in  the  open  air.  Of  the  kinds  which  open  best  in  England,  a 
delightful  garden  may  be  made  in  autumn,  in  fine  seasons  enduring 
right  to  the  end.  Until  quite  recently  no  one  trusted  the  Tea  Rose 
out  in  bold  masses  in  the  flower  garden,  and  hence  the  ordinary  red 
Rose,  not  generally  flowering  late,  was  kept  by  itself.  A  greater 
mistake  could  not  be,  because  these  most  precious  of  all  Roses  (the 
Teas)  go  on  blooming  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  very 
often  they  vary  in  bloom  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  flowers  of  September 
will  not  be  the  same  as  the  flowers  of  June,  the  buds  also  varying. 
So  we  have  not  only  lovely  Roses  throughout  the  fine  season,  but  also 
variety  every  week,  every  shower  seeming  to  influence  the  bloom. 
There  is  such  great  variety  among  them  that  every  week  seems  to 
give  us  a  new  aspect  of  beauty.  In  my  own  garden  were  planted 
several  thousands  of  Tea  Roses  in  this  way,  not  only  for  their  beauty, 
but  also  with  a  view  of  testing  the  kinds  best  for  our  country. 
Some  kinds  which  are  fine  abroad  do  not  open  well  with  us,  but  a 
number  of  beautiful  kinds  do,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  picture  of 
garden  beauty  equal  to  theirs  in  such  a  fine  autumn  as  that  of  1895. 
We  had  thousands  of  blooms  open  until  the  end  of  September,  almost 
as  showy  as  bedding  plants,  but  far  more  refined  in  colour,  fragrance, 
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and  everything  that  makes  a  plant  precious.  Almost  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  neglected  monthly  Roses,  which  have  this  charm 
of  late  flowering,  in  many  cases  even  in  cold  northern  districts. 

But  the  most  precious,  perhaps,  of  all  flowers  of  autumn  for  all 
parts  of  the  country,  grouped  in  an  artistic  way,  are  the  hardy  Asters 
of  the  American  woods,  which  lived  for  ages  in  our  gardens  in  mean 
bundles  tied  up  in  mixed  borders  like  besoms.  The  best  of  these 
massed  and  grouped  among  shrubs  or  young  plantations  of  trees, 
covering  the  ground,  give  an  effect  new  and  delightful,  the  colour 
refined  and  charming,  and  the  mass  of  bloom  impressive  in  autumn. 
Some  kinds  come  in  flower  in  summer,  but  nearly  all  the  loveliest 
Asters  in  colour  flower  in  September  and  October,  and  no  such  good 
colours  of  the  same  shades  have  ever  been  seen  in  the  flower  garden. 

It  is  not  only  the  Asters  of  America  we  have  to  consider,  but  the 
still  more  precious  Asters  of  Europe,  which,  by  their  extraordinary 
beauty,  make  up  for  their  rarity.  Professor  Green,  of  California,  who 
knows  the  American  Aster  well,  on  seeing  here  a  plant  of  Aster 
acris,  said,  "  We  have  none  so  beautiful  as  that."  This  is  the  Aster 
with  the  beautiful  blue  purple  flower,  which  is  so  effective  when 
massed.  Under  different  names  this  plant  is  grown  in  nearly  allied 
forms,  some  having  specific  names,  enabling  us  to  enjoy  plants  of 
different  stature  but  the  same  high  beauty,  flowering  at  slightly 
different  times,  but  always  at  their  best  in  autumn.  With  these 
should  be  grouped  the  handsome  large  Italian  Aster,  which  also  has 
its  half-a-dozen  forms,  not  differing  much,  but  precious  for  their 
variety,  and  among  the  prettiest  plants  ever  seen  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  none  the  less  valuable  because  as  easily  cultivated  as  the  common 
Balm  of  the  kitchen  garden.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  had 
several  thousand  plants  of  these  European  Asters  beneath  a  group  of 
half-^rown  Fir,  just  as  they  might  be  in  their  wild  state,  but  rather 
thicker,  as  the  spot  is  a  cultivated  one,  and  have  never  had  the 
same  return  of  beauty  from  anything  else.  Be  the  weather  what  it 
may,  the  lovely  blue  and  purple  was  a  picture,  and  landscape 
painters  came  to  paint  the  scene. 

The  Sunflowers  and  Starworts  we  give  the  first  place  to  because 
they  are  almost  independent  of  soil  or  cool  climates.  Hardy  as  the 
Chrysanthemum  is,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  it,  because,  as  an 
outdoor  flower,  it  must  have  a  sandy  soil  and  warm  positions,  and 
cool  soils,  even  in  southern  England,  are  against  it ;  whereas  in  warm 
and  free  soils,  like  that  at  Hazlemere,  one  may  see  delightful  results 
from  the  cottage  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  very  pretty  where  they 
can  be  grown  against  low  walls  or  palings.  Other  plants  which  are  of 
the  highest  value  in  endurance  and  freedom  of  bloom  are  the  Heaths 
of  our  own  islands.    Their  effect  is  good,  summer  and  winter ;  but  in 
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autumn  some  of  them  flower  in  a  pretty  way,  particularly  the  Cornish 
and  the  little  Dorset  Heath,  and  the  Irish  Heath  in  its  purple  and 
white  forms. 

Among  the  half  hardy  plants  of  the  garden  perhaps  the  first  place 
belongs  to  the  Dahlia,  which  was  always  a  showy  autumn  flower,  but 
of  late  has  become  more  precious  through  the  beauty  of  what  are  called 


Boidci  of  MidueLinai  Daisies  (Munslead),  Sumy. 

Cactus  Dahlias,  which  are  so  much  better  in  form  and  colour  than  the 
roundheaded  Dahlias. 

The  hardy  Fuchsia  is  in  the  warmer  and  milder  districts  often 
very  pretty  in  autumn,  especially  where  it  is  free  enough  to  make 
hedges  and  form  lat^e  bushes ;  but  in  cold  and  midland  places  the 
growth  is  often  hindered  by  hard  winters.  Gladiolus  is  a  splendid 
flower  of  the  south,  but  coming  more  into  a  class  of  flowers  requiring 
care,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  soon  disappearing,  liable  also  to  disease, 
and,  on  the  whole,  not  so  precious  as  showy.     Nurserymen  are  raising 
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kinds  of  a  hardier  nature,  but  we  have  more  precious  flowers.  The 
last  few  years  have  brought  us  magnificent  varieties  of  the  Cannas 
through  the  crossing  of  some  wild  species  with  the  old  hybrid  kinds. 
Unfortunately,  although  in  warm  valleys  and  under  special  care  here 
and  there  they  do  well,  our  country  is  not  generally  warm  enough 
to  show  their  fine  form  and  colour  as  in  France  and  Italy.  Their 
use  in  pots  is  another  matter. 

The  addition  of  Lilies  to  our  garden  flora  within  the  past  generation 
has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  autumn  garden.  Where  the  finer  kinds 
are  well  grown,  the  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Lilies,  with  their  delicate 
and  varied  colours,  are  splendid  autumn  flowers  for  the  open  air.  The 
Anemones,  usually  flowers  of  the  spring,  come  in  some  forms  for  the 
autumn  garden,  particularly  the  white  and  pink  kinds.  The  handsome 
Bignonia,  or  trumpet  creeper,  is  precious  on  all  warm  soils,  but 
generally  it  has  not  done  so  well  with  us  as  in  France.  Several  kinds 
of  Clematis  come  in  well  in  autumn,  particularly  the  yellow  and  the 
fragrant  kinds.  The  Pentstemons  are  handsome  and  very  valuable  in 
warm  soils  and  districts  where  they  may  live  out  of  doors  in  winter, 
but  in  London  districts  they  are  not  so  good.  A  splendid  autumn 
flower  is  the  Cardinal  Flower,  and  happy  should  be  those  who  can 
grow  it  well.  It  fails  in  many  gardens  in  loamy  soil,  and  where  there 
is  insufficiency  of  water,  being  a  native  of  the  bogs,  and  thriving  best 
in  moist  and  peaty  soil.  A  number  of  fine  varieties  have  been  raised, 
and  are  brilliant  in  suitable  soils  ;  but  without  these  they  are  best 
Irft  alone. 

The  Torch  Lilies  are  extremely  effective  in  autumn,  and  in  warm 
soils  they  are  often  among  the  handsomest  things,  but,  not  being 
northern  plants,  are  unable  to  face  a  northern  winter.  Happily  this 
is  not  so  with  the  beautiful  new  Water  Lilies  raised  by  M.  Latour 
Martiac,  which  are  hardy  in  the  open  air,  even  with  such  weather  as 
Aat  of  the  early  part  of  1895.  Though  perhaps  the  best  bloom  comes 
in  summer,  they  flower  through  the  autumn,  varying,  like  the  Tea  Rose, 
according  to  the  weather,  but  interesting  always  up  to  the  end  of 
September.  We  should  also  name  the  Hollyhock  which  is,  however, 
so  liable  to  accident  from  disease,  and  those  who  care  for  it  will  do 
well  to  use  seedling  plants.  Seedsmen  are  now  saving  seed  of 
different  colours  which  come  fairly  true. 

A  handsome  group  of  vigorous  perennials  for  the  autumn  are  the 
Polygonums.  Some  of  the  laige  kinds,  such  as  the  Japanese  and 
Indian,  are  not  showy,  but  massed  picturesquely  on  maig;ins  of  a 
wide  lawn,  and  on  pieces  of  stiff  soil  which  are  useless  in  any  garden 
sense,  are  efllective  for  many  weeks  in  autumn,  as  the  flower  is  pretty, 
and  the  foliage  of  one  kind  is  often  fine  in  colour.  I  have  three  kinds 
of   them    massed    together,   growing   like   great   weeds,   namely,   P. 
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cuspidatum,  sachalinense,  and  complexum,  and  a  very  soft  and  good 
effect  they  gave  t<^ether  in  a  rough  hollow  where  no  garden  plants 
less  vigorous  than  these  would  have  grown. 

Thus  we  have  a  noble  array  before  coming  to  some  old  flowers 
of  autumn,  the  Meadow  Saffrons  or  "autumn  Crocuses,"  many  of 
the  common  kind  of  which  fleck  the  meadows  in  autumn.  There 
are  other  kinds,  too,  which  of  recent  years  have  been  added  in 
greater  numbers  to  our  gardens,  some  of  them  pretty,  and  the 
double  kinds  prettier  than  most  double  flowers.  As  they  grow 
naturally  in  meadows,  in  turf  is  a  delightful  way  to  have  them 
in  gardens,  though  new  and  rare  kinds  should  be  grown  in  nursery 
beds  until  they  are  plentiful.  They  are  not  diflicult  to  grow,  and 
should  often  be  placed  in  moist  grassy  places. 

Then  there  are  the  true  autumn  Crocuses,  which  are  very  little 
seen  in  gardens,  but  are  most  delicate  and  lovely  in  colour.  Coming 
for  the  most  part  from  sunny  lands,  they  do  best  in  light  soils ;  but 
some,  like  C.  speciosus,  grow  in  any  soil,  and  all  are  worth  grow- 
ing. Among  the  best  is  C.  nudiflorus,  naturalised  in  Britain,  in 
colour  one  of  the  most  lovely  flowers.  To  get  little  pictures  from 
such  plants  we  must  have  them  happy  in  grass  or  among  dwarf 
plants,  and  on  sunny  banks  and  grassy  corners  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure 
ground. 

In  mid-October  they  have  often  taken  away  lai^e  areas  of  bedding 
plants  in  the  London  parks  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
lovely  hardy  flowers  in  perfect  bloom.  No  doubt  severe  frosts  may 
destroy  any  kind  of  flower  soon,  but  for  those  who  live  in  the  country  in 
the  autumn  it  is  something  to  have  bright  colours  and  beautiful  plants 
about  them  late,  and  these  are  afforded  as  well  by  the  Starworts  and 
other  hardy  plants  in  October,  as  the  fairest  flowers  that  come  in 
June,  When  we  have  a  severe  September  about  London,  many- 
gardens  of  tender  plants  are  shorn  of  their  beauty,  whereas,  the  hardy- 
flowers  go  on  quite  untouched  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  and 
not  merely  bloom  as  do  heliotrope  and  geranium,  in  a  fine  autumn, 
but  as  the  meadow  flowers  in  summer,  with  vigour  and  perfect  health. 
Therefore,  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  the  charms  of  tender  plants  may- 
be for  the  summer,  those  who  live  in  the  country  in  autumn  are 
unwise  to  trust  to  anything  but  the  finer  hardy  plants. 

Thus,  without  touching  on  rarities  or  things  difllicult  to  grow,  we 
have  a  handsome  array  of  beauty  for  the  autumn  garden,  even  leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  many  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  beautiful  in 
foliage  or  fruit  in  autumn,  and  there  are  many  of  these  in  any  well- 
stored  garden. 
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Some  Hardy  and  Half-hardy  Plants  blooming  in  British  garden 
September —  October. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN   IN   WINTER. 

The  idea  that  winter  is  a  doleful  time  for  gardens  must  not  be 
taken  seriously  even  by  those  who  only  grow  hardy  things  out  of 
doors  ;  because  between  the  colour  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  trees, 
or  shrubs,  there  is  much  beauty  left,  even  in  winter,  and  in  mild 
winters  good  things  venture  to  flower.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  wrote 
to  me  in  midwinter: 

After  a  very  open  winter  we  have  had  a  sharp  snap  of  cold,  and  to-day  (Jan.  20) 
it  is  blowing  a  bitterly  cold  storm  from  the  east.  To-day  has  opened  Winter 
Sweet  and  Winter  Honeysuckle  ;  Iris  Stylosa,  blue  and  white,  Christmas  Roses 
and  Winter  Heliotrope  nre  beautifiil ;  in  fact,  1  never  saw  them  so  good. 

But  even  where,  owing  to  hard  winters,  we  cannot  enjoy  our 
flowers  in  this  way,  there  is  much  beauty  to  be  had  from  trees  and 
shrubs,  evei^reen  and  summer-leafing.  Hitherto  we  have  been  all  so 
busy  in  planting  evergreens  in  heavy  masses,  that  the  beauty  one 
may  realise  by  using  a  far  greater  number  of  summer-leafing  shrubs 
and  fine  herbaceous  plants  among  the  evei^reens  is  not  often  seen. 

But  gardens  are  too  often  bare  of  interest  in  winter,  and  some 
of  the  evii  arises  from  the  common  error  that  plants  are  not  worth 
seeing  in  winter.  The  old  poet's  wail  about  the  dismal  winter  is 
a  false  one  to  those  who  have  eyes  for  beauty.  Woods  are  no  less 
beautiful  in  winter  than  in  summer — to  some,  more  beautiful  frorxv 
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the  refined  colour,  tree  form  and  the  fine  contrast  of  evei^reen  and 
summer-leafing  trees.  In  any  real  garden  in  winter  there  is  much 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  and  there  are  many  shrubs  and  trees 
which  are  beautiful  in  the  depth  of  winter,  like  the  Red  and 
Yellow  Willow  and  Dogwoods,  and  even  the  stems  of  hardy  flowers 
(Polygonum) ;  the  foliage  of  many  alpine  plants  (Epimedium)  are  not 
only  good  in  colour,  but  some  of  these  plants  have  their  freshest  hues 
in  winter,  as  the  mossy  Rockfoils  of  many  kinds.  In  the  country 
garden,  where  there  are  healthy  evergreens  as  well  as  flowering 
shrubs  and  hardy  plants,  how  much  beauty  we  see  in  winter,  from 
the  foliage  of  the  Christmas  Roses  (Helleborus)  to  the  evergreen 
Barberries !  The  flower  gardener  should  be  the  first  to  take  notice 
of  this  beauty,  and  show  that  his  domain  as  well  as  the  wild  wood, 
might  be  interesting  at  this  season. 

For  the  dismal  state  of  flower-gardens  in  winter  the  extravagant 
practice  of  our  public  gardens  is  partly  to  blame.  A  walk  by  the 
flower  beds  in  Hyde  Park  on  Christmas  Day,  1895,  was  not  a  very 
enlivening  thing.  One  by  the  bent-bound  dunes  of  the  foam-dashed 
northern  shore,  on  the  same  stormy  day,  might  be  more  instructive — 
for  here  is  a  large  garden  carried  out  with  the  very  extravagance  of 
opulence,  and  not  one  leaf,  or  shoot  or  plant,  or  bush  in  it  from  end 
to  end  ;  giants'  graves  and  earth  puddings — these  and  iron  rails  and 
the  line  of  planes  behind.  The  bare  beds  follow  each  other  with 
irritating  monotony — only  five  feet  of  grass  between  those  in  line. 
The  southern  division  of  this  garden  is  nearly  500  paces  long,  and 
so  even  that  those  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  this  costly  garden 
may  imagine  its  ill  effect  in  winter.  Nearly  500  yards  of  a  garden 
sacrificed  for  its  kaleidoscopic  effects  in  summer,  and  barer  and  uglier 
in  winter  than  words  can  tell  of.  A  more  inartistic  arrangement 
would  be  impossible ;  and  there  is  no  chance  of  variety,  breadth,  or 
repose  even  in  summer. 

How  are  we  to  break  up  such  an  arid  space  as  this  in  winter  ?  One 
of  the  best  ways  would  be  to  group  families  of  the  choicest  flowering 
shrubs,  which  would  be  worth  having  for  their  own  sakes,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  give  relief  to  the  wintry  waste  of  desolation. 
At  present  any  relief  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  carrying  out,  in  early 
summer.  Palms  and  Bamboos  from  the  hot-house,  which  is  a  very 
expensive  and  poor  way  in  a  country  like  ours.  In  forming  groups 
of  the  more  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  I  do  not  mean  anything  like 
the  present  brutal  treatment  of  shrubs  in  the  London  squares,  where 
the  surface  is  dug,  and  the  shrubs  are  trimmed  like  besoms,  ending 
in  frightful  ugliness ;  but  each  group  of  plants  grown  well  by  itself 
and  let  almost  alone  when  once  established.  They  would  give  relief 
in  the  summer ;  they  often  flower  beautifully ;   and  here  and  there 
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they  might  form  dividing  masses,  so  as  to  throw  the  unwieldy  space 
into  parts,  which  would  help  to  secure  variety  and  contrast. 

The  result  of  planting  and  placing  rightly  well  chosen  hardy 
shrubs  would  be  a  good  background  here  and  there;  a  smaller  area 
to  plant  with  summer  things ;  less  dependence  on  such  feeble 
examples  of  tropical  plants  as  one  can  grow  in  Britain ;  light  and 
shade,  and  a  variety  of  surface  as  well  as  more  variety  of  plants  and 
bushes ;  in  short,  all  the  life  of  the  garden,  instead  of  a  dead  waste. 
And  not  only  would  the  winter  effect  be  improved,  but  the  summer 
also.  The  objection  that  some  shrubs  do  not  flower  long  enough  is 
not  serious,  as  we  have  their  beauty  of  form  and  leaf,  and  delicate 
green  and  other  fine  colour  of  foliage.  Moreover,  the  tropical  plants 
put  out  to  relieve  the  flowering  plants  do  not,  many  of  them,  flower 
at  all,  and  do  not  give  such  good  relief  as  hardy  shrubs  and  choice 
trees. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  town  or  public  gardens  only,  as  it  arises 
in  many  private  places,  and  especially  in  large  gardens,  where  much 
of  the  surface  is  given  to  half-hardy  summer  flowers.  As  to  the 
common  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  winter  bareness  of  such  beds  by 
evergreens  and  conifers  in  pots,  it  is  impossible  on  a  large  scale,  and 
sticking  potted  conifers  in  a  flower-garden  to  drag  them  away  in  spring, 
is  at  best  a  very  inartistic  and  very  costly  business.  Some  permanent 
way  of  breaking  up  the  flatness  is  the  best  way  ;  and  this  way  would 
enable  us  to  limit  the  excessive  area  of  ground  to  be  planted  with 
tender  things,  the  real  root  of  evil. 

Keep  the  Stems  of  Hardy  Plants. — The  stems  of  all  her- 
baceous plants,  reeds,  and    tall  grasses   in   winter,  are  very  good   in 
colour,  and  should  always  be  allowed  to  stand  through  the  winter 
and  not  be  cut  down  in  the  fidgety  tidy  way  that  is  so   common, 
sweeping  away  the  stems  in  autumn  and  leaving  the  surface  as  bare 
and  ugly  as  that  round  a  besieged  city.     The  same  applies  to   the 
stems  of  all  waterside  and  herbaceous   plants,  stems   of  plants    in 
groups  often  giving  beautiful   brown   colours  in  many  fine  shades. 
Those  who  know  the  plants  can  in  this  way  identify  them  in  winter 
35  well  as  in  summer — a  great  gain  in  changing  one's  plantings   and 
in  increasing  or   giving   away  plants.     Moreover,  the  change  to   all 
these  lovely  browns  and  greys  is  a  distinct  gain  as  a  lesson  in  colour 
to  all  who  care  for  refined   colour,  and   also  in  enabling  us  to    get 
light  and  shade,  contrasts  and  harmonies  in  colour.     If  these  plants 
are  grouped  in  a  bold  and  at  the  same  time  picturesque  way,  the  good 
of  letting  the  stems  remain  will   be  far  more  evident  than   in    the 
weak  "dotty"   way  generally  practised,  the    seed    pods    and    dead 
flowers  of  many  plants  helping  the  picture.     There  is  no  need    to 
remove  any  stem  of  an  herbaceous  plant  until  the  spring  comes    and 
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the  growing  shoots  are  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  brown  and  dead 
ones,  which  then  may  be  cleared  away. 

Evergreen  Plants. — Apart  from  our  evergreen  shrubs,  so  happy 
as  these  are  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  there  are  the  oft- 
neglected  evergreen  rock  and  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Christmas 
Roses,  Barrenworts,  Heuchera,  Alexandrian  Laurel,  the  bolder 
evergreen  ferns,  and  the  lai^e  Indian  Rockfoils,  Saxifraga  or 
Megasea.  In  early  winter  these  fine  evergreen  plants  become  a 
deeper  green,  some  forms  getting  red.  They  have  been  in  our 
gardens  for  years,  but  are  seldom  made  a  right  use  of;  thrown 
into  borders  without  thought  as  to  their  habits,  and  soon  forgotten 
or  overshadowed  by  other  things  ;  so  that  we  never  get  any  expression 
of  their  beauty  or  effect  in  masses  or  groups.  Yet,  if  grouped  in 
effective  ways,  they  would  go  on  for  years,  giving  us  fine  evergreen 
foli^e  in  winter.  In  addition  to  the  wild  kinds,  a  number  of  Ane 
fonns  have  been  raised  in  gardens  of  late  years.  Some  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  placing  of  the  large  Rockfoils,  their  mountain 
character  telling  us  that  they  ought  to  be  on  open  banks,  borders,  or 
banky  places  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  buried  among  heaps  of  tall 
herbaceous  and  miscellaneous  vegetation.  They  are  so  easily  grown 
and  increased  that  a  little  thought  in  placing  them  in  visible  masses  is 
the  only  thing  they  call  for  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  will  endure  and 
thrive  under  almost  any  conditions  should  not  prevent  us  from  show- 
ing how  fine  they  are  in  effect  when  held  together  in  any  bold  way, 
either  as  carpets,  bold  edgings,  or  large  picturesque  groups  on  banks 
or  rocks. 

The  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Ruscus  racemosus)  is  a  most  graceful 
plant,  somewhat  shrubby  in  character,  with  glossy  dark  green  leaves 
and  Willow-like  shoots.  It  is  most  free  and  happy  on  peaty  and 
friable  soils,  growing  3  feet  or  4  feet  high ;  in  winter  the  effect 
is  very  good,  and  it  is  valuable  for  the  house,  to  give  a  graceful  and 
'distinct  foliage  to  accompany  various  flowers  at  this  season.  It 
grows  very  well  in  Ireland  on  the  limestone.  In  clay  soils  it  may 
want  a  little  encouragement,  and  it  thrives  well  in  partial  shade. 

The  Christmas  Rose  is  a  noble  winter  flower  where  well  grown,  and 
is  lovely  in  Its  wild  state  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alps,  in  Italy  and 
countries  near;  and,  happily, it  flowers  in  our  gardens  very  well  also, 
varying  a  little  in  its  ways.  The  stout  kind  (H.  maximus)  flowers  in 
the  early  winter  in  front  of  walls  and  in  sheltered  spots,  and  is  hardy 
and  free  in  ordinary  soil.  The  true  Christmas  Rose  (H.  niger)  is  a 
little  more  particular ;  it  thrives  much  better  on  chalky  and  warm 
soib,  and  grows  best  on  a  northern  aspect  or  shaded  place  ;  and  even 
in  its  own  country  the  finest  plants  are  found  in  places  where  it 
escapes  the  sun.     These  are  true  winter  flowers  ;  but  hardly  less  so  are 
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the  Lenten  Roses,  or  forms  of  the  Oriental  Hellebores.  In  the  southern 
counties,  five  seasons  out  of  six,  no  weather  stops  them  from  being 
fine  in  flower  before  the  winter  is  past ;  they  often  bloom  in  January 
and  make  a  handsome  show  in  February,  and  they  are  the  finest  of 
all  flowers  to  end  the  winter.  The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago 
fragrans)  is  not  to  be  despised,  although  it  is  a  bad  weed,  and  hard 
to  get  rid  of  The  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  put  it  on  some  rubbish 
l\eap,  or  gravel  bank,  right  away  from  the  garden,  where  a  handful 
of  it  may  be  gathered  when  wanted. 

The  Algerian  Iris  flowers  in  warm  sandy  borders  in  the  country 
around  London,  and  in  mild  winters  is  a  great  treasure,  not  merely 
for  its  beauty  in  warm  sheltered  comers,  but  also  its  precious  qualities 
for  the  house,  in  which  the  flowers,  if  cut  in  the  bud  state,  open  grace- 
fully if  placed  in  basins  in  moss.  In  warm  and  sheltered  gardens, 
on  warm  soils,  others  of  the  winter  blooming  Iris  of  the  East  may 
be  grown,  while  in  such  gardens,  in  the  south  at  least,  the  good 
culture  of  the  sweet  Violet  will  often  be  rewarded  with  many  flowers 
in  winter. 

A  beautiful  Italian  Crocus  (Imperati)  often  flowers  in  winter  in 
the  southern  counties  at  least,  as,  where  people  take  the  trouble  to 
get  them,  do  C.  Sieberi,  Dalmaticus  Etruscus,  Suaveoleus  and  others. 
This  habit  of  some  of  the  winter  flowers  of  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Mediterranean  region  to  open  in  our  green  and  open  winters  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  The  fate  of  these  Crocuses  is  interfered  with 
by  the  common  field  vole,  and  the  common  rat  is  also  a  great  destroyer 
of  the  Crocus.  Where  these  enemies  do  not  prevail,  and  the  soil 
favours  these  charming  winter  and  early  flowers,  we  can  grow  them, 
not  only  in  the  garden,  but  on  the  turf  of  sunny  meadows  and  lawns 
in  which  these  beautiful  Crocuses  will  come  up  year  after  year  in 
winter  and  early  dawn  of  spring. 

Shrubs  and  Trees  in  the  Winter  Garden. — The  Winter- 
sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans)  is  in  bloom  often  before  Christmas  in 
the  country  around  London,  and  every  shoot  full  of  fragrant  buds 
opening  on  the  trees  gainst  south  and  west  walls.  It  is  invaluble 
both  for  the  open  garden  and  the  house,  The  many  bright  berries 
which  adorn  our  country,  both  in  the  wild  land  and  in  well-stored 
gardens,  are  rather  things  of  the  autumn  ;  and  by  mid-winter  the  birds 
are  apt  to  clear  them  off  Wild  Roses,  Briers,  Barberry,  and  Thorns, 
American  as  well  as  British.  The  Pyracantha,  however,  stays  with  us 
late ;  and  Hollies,  Aucuba,  Cotoneaster,  Snowberry,  and  the  pretty  little 
hardy  Pemettya,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  has  broken  into 
such  variety  of  colour  in  our  country,  are  among  those  that  stay  late. 
But,  however  the  cheery  berries  may  fail  us  in  hard  winters,  the  colour 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  that  bear  them  never  does  ;  and  the  red  and 
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yellow  Willow,  Dogwood,  Thorns, 
Alders,  Birch,  and  many  Aspens 
and  Maples,  give  fine  colour  when 
massed  or  grouped  in  any  visible 
way.  Still  more  constant  are  the 
flowering  shrubs  of  winter,  where  in 
sheltered  gardens  and  warm  valleys 
any  attention  is  given  to  them — 
Winter  Jasmine,  Winter  Sweet, 
Winter  Honeysuckles,  Wych- 
Hazel.Japan  Quince  in  many  forms, 
Laurustinus,  several  Heaths,  Ar- 
butus, at  least  one  variety  of 
Daphne  Mezereon,  the  pale  South- 
em  Clematis  (Calycina)  happy  in 
our  wanner  gardens,  Eleagnus,  the 
Nepal  Barberry,  a  Chinese  Plum 
(P.  Davidiana),  and  the  catkin 
bearing  Garrya  and  Hazel.  The 
Winter  Honeysuckles  are  a  bit 
slow  in  some  districts,  and  a  better 
result  is  got  from  them  on  free 
soils,  and  from  walls  in  sheltered 
corners,  an  immense  difference  re- 
sulting if  we  can  have  them  near 
the  sea,  with  its  always  genial  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  things  from 
climates  a  little  warmer  than  our 
own.  In  heavy  soils  in  the  inland 
country  and  around  London  the 
Laurustinus  often  comes  to  grief 
or  fails  to  flower  well,  but  has 
great  beauty  in  seashore  districts, 
and  often  on  sandy  and  gravel  soils 
is  charming,  even  in  inland  places. 
The  hardy  and  beautiful  Winter 
Jasmine,  which  is  so  free  on  cottage 
walls  and  wherever  it  gets  a  chance, 
-is  most  precious,  owing  to  the  way 
it  opens  in  the  house,  especially 
if  gathered  in  the  bud  state.  If 
we  have  it  in  various  aspects,  such 
a  contingency  as  the  sun  scorching 
the  shoots  after  a  frost  and  killing 
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the  flowers  may  be  avoided,  and  the  flowers  will  come  later.  The 
plant  is  so  free  that,  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  hang  down,  they 
root  in  the  ground  like  twitch,  and  therefore  it  can  be  increased  very 
easily,  and  should  be  seen  in  visible  groups  and  lines,  and  not  only  on 
the  house  or  on  walls,  as  in  the  milder  districts  it  forms  pretty  garlands 
and  bushes  in  the  open.  I  have  a  little  oak  fence  covered  with  It, 
which  is  usually  very  pretty  about  Christmas.  In  mild  winters  its 
beauty  is  extraordinary  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  hardest  winters  the 
buds  will  open  in  the  house. 

And  when  the  Dogwood  has  lost  all  its  leaves  and  is  a  deep  red  by 
the  lake,  and  the  Cardinal  Willow  has  nearly  taken  its  winter  colour, 
the  dwarf  autumn  blooming  Furze  flowers  far  into  winter,  and  is  in 
perfect  bloom  on  the  drier  ground,  telling  us  of  its  high  value  where 
dwarf  vegetation  not  over  a  yard  high  is  desired.  It  is  seen  in 
abundance  on  many  hills  and  moors,  but  is  hardly  ever  planted  by 
design.  A  good  plant  for  all  who  care  for  low  foreground  vegetation, 
it  may  be  planted  like  common  furze,  but  by  far  the  best  way  is  to 
sow  it  in  spring  in  any  bare  or  recently  broken  ground.  The  Common 
Furze,  too,  of  which  the  season  of  bloom  is  spring  and  mild  winters, 
often  flowers  at  Christmas  ;  odd  plants  here  and  there  in  the  colonies 
of  the  plant  bearing  quite  fresh  flowers;  and  if  from  the  nature  of 
these  native  shrubs  they  do  not  And  a  place  in  the  flower  garden, 
there  are  few  country  places  where  they  may  not  be  worth  growing 
not  far  from  the  house,  in  covert,  or  by  drives  or  rough  walks,  as 
no  plants  do  more  to  adorn  the  late  autumn  and  winter. 

The  hardy  Heaths  are  excellent  for  the  winter  garden  in  their 
brown  and  grey  tuftiness.  The  forms  of  the  common  Heather  and 
the  Cornish  Heath  are  best  for  rough  places  outside  the  flower-garden, 
but  some  kinds  of  Heath  are  among  the  best  plants  for  the  choicest 
winter  garden  of  the  open  air,  particularly  the  Portuguese  Heath 
(E.  Codonodes),  which  in  mild  winters  is  of  great  beauty ;  also  a 
hybrid  between  the  Alpine  forest  Heath  (E.  camea)  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Heath,  with  the  port  and  dense  flowering  habit  of  the  Alpine 
Heath  and  the  earlier  bloom  of  the  Mediterranean  Heath.  The  Alpine 
forest  Heath,  the  most  precious  of  all  hardy  Heaths,  often  flowers 
in  mild  winters,  and  in  all  winters  is  full  of  its  buds  ready  to  open. 

So  far  we  are  speaking  of  districts  where  there  are  few  advantages 
of  climate ;  if  we  include  others  there  might  be  more  flowers  in  the 
winter-garden,  and  many  varied  flowers  are  seen  in  gardens  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Isle  of  Man  and  many  other  favoured  gardens — not 
always  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland :  the 
Cornish,  Devon,  South  Wales  or  Cork  Coasts  being  far  more  favour- 
able. From  these  places  Roses,  Indian  Daphne,  and  many  other 
flowers,  have  often  been  sent  to  me  in  perfect  bloom  in  January. 
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And  if  the  snow  shrouds  the  land,  all's  well,  as  the  leaves  of  ever- 
green plants,  like  Carnations,  are  at  rest  in  it,  and  some  plants  are  all 
the  better  for  the  peace  of  the  snow  for  a  time.  And  even  if  our 
eyes  are  not  open  to  the  beauty  of  the  winter  let  us  make  the 
flower-garden  a  real  one  for  spring,  summer  and  fall,  as  if  it  were 
true  that  in  winter 

On  the  earth  her  deathbed,  in  a  shroud  of  leaves  dead, 
Is  lying. 

But  it  is  not  true :  there  is  in  winter  no  death,  every  root  works 
and  every  bud  Js  active  with  life ;  the  wooded  land  is  tender  with 
colour : — Alders  by  the  busy  wintry  stream  and  Birch  on  the  airy  hill, 
Reeds  fine  in  colour  round  the  lake  or  marsh,  and  if  even  our  wild 
marsh  or  rough  woodland  be  beautiful  in  winter,  our  gardens,  with  the 
flora  of  three  continents  to  gather  from,  should  not  then  be  poor  in 
beauty.  No !  Winter  is  not  a  time  of  death,  but  of  happy  strife 
for  plants  and  men. 

Until  her 
Azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 
Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  tiU 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill ; 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WATER  GARDENS   BY   VARIOUS  WATER  GARDENERS. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  mountain's  breast,  dyed  with  Violet  and 
Gentian,  the  Sunflower'Stre\vn  prairie  of  the  north,  or  the  sunny  fields 
where  Proserpine  gathered  flowers,  that  our  garden  flora  comes. 
River  and  stream  are  often  fringed  with  handsome  plants,  and  little 
fleets  of  Water  Lily — silvery  fleets  they  look  as  one  sees  them  from 
the  bank — sail  on  the  lakelets  far  away  in  North  America  and  Asia, 
even  where  the  water  is  solid  ice  in  winter.  One  need  not  go  so  far 
to  see  beautiful  plants,  as  our  own  country  rivers  and  back-waters  of 
rivers  possess  many.  Our  gardens  are  often  made  about  towns 
where  there  are  few  chances  of  seeing  our  native  water  plants,  but  by 
the  back-waters  of  rivers  and  by  streams  in  many  situations,  and  by 
lakes  like  the  Norfolk  Broads  one  may  often  see  as  handsome 
plants  in  these  places,  and  also  in  the  open  marsh  land,  as  in  any 
garden,  and  some  that  we  do  not  often  see  happy  in  gardens,  such 
as  the  Frogbit,  the  Bladderwort,  and  Water  Soldier. 

Where,  as  often  is  the  case  in  artificially  made  ponds,  the  margin 
of  the  water  is  not  the  rich  deep  soil  that  we  have  by  the  Broads  and 
by  the  sides  of  rivers,  which  themselves  carry  down  deep  beds  of 
rich  soil,  a  good  way  is  to  put  the  mud  which  we  take  out  of  the 
pond  around  its  sides  a  little  above  and  below  the  water  line.  This 
will  encourage  a  rich  growth  of  such  Reeds  as  are  found  beside 
natural  waters.  Water  with  a  hard,  naked,  beaten  edge  and  little  or 
no  vegetation  is  not  good  to  look  at,  and  a  margin  of  rich  living 
plants  is  better  for  fish  and  game  as  well  as  for  effect  The  waterside 
plants  one  may  establish  in  that  way  are  worth  having  and  give  good 
cover  for  duck. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  water  gardens  are  the  river  and 
streani  gardens,  as  their  form  is  so  much  better  than  anything  we 
can  make  and  the  vegetation  is  often  good  even  without  care.  With 
a  little  thought  we  can  make  it  much  more  so,  and  in  our  river- 
seamed  land  there  are  so  many  charming  opportunities  for  water- 
garden  pictures. 
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Waterside  Plants.  —  The  water-mai^in  offers  to  lovers  of 
hardy  flowers  a  site  easily  made  into  a  fair  garden.  Hitherto  we 
have  used  in  such  places  aquatic  plants  only,  and  of  these  usually  a 
very  meagre  selection  ;  while  the  improvement  of  the  waterside  may 
be  most  readily  effected  by  planting  the  banks  near  with  vigorous 
hardy  flowers,  as  many  of  the  finest  plants,  from  Irises  to  Globe 
Flowers,  thrive  in  moist  soil.  Bank  plants  have  this  advantage  over 
water  plants  that  we  can  fix  their  position,  whereas  water  plants 
spread  so  much  that  some  kinds  over-run  others.  The  repeating  of  a 
favourite  plant  at  intervals  would  mar  all ;  groups  of  free  hardy 
things  would  be  best  :  Day  Lilies,  Meadow  Sweets,  tall  Irises,  which 
love  wet  places  ;  Gunnera,  American  swamp  Lilies  in  peaty  soil, 
the  rosy  Loosestrife  Golden  Rods,  Starworts,  the  Compass  plants. 
Monkshoods,  giant  Knotworts,  Moon  Daisies,  the  Cardinal  Flower, 
the  common  Lupine — these  are  some  of  many  types  of  hardy  flowers 
which  would  grow  freely  near  the  waterside.  With  these  hardy 
plants,  too,  a  variety  of  the  nobler  hardy  Ferns,  such  as  the  Royal 
Ferns  and  Feather  Ferns,  would  associate  well. 

Water  Plants  of  northern  and  temperate  regions,  associated 
with  our  native  water  plants,  add  much  beauty  to  a  garden.  If  the 
soil  be  rich,  we  usually  see  the  same  monotonous  v^etation  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  where  the  bottom  is  of  gravel 
there  is  often  little  vegetation,  only  an  unbroken,  ugly  line  of  washed 
earth.  A  group  of  Water  Lily  is  beautiful,  but  Water  Lilies  lose 
their  charm  when  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  a  piece  of  water,  and 
even  waterfowl  cannot  make  their  way  through  them.  The  Yellow 
Water  Lily  (Nuphar  lutea),  though  less  beautiful,  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place,  and  so  is  the  large  N.  advena  (a  native  of  America),  which 
pushes  its  leaves  above  the  water.  The  American  White  Water 
Lilies  (Nymphasa  odorata  and  N.  tuberosa)  are  hardy  and  beautiful, 
and  of  recent  years  much  beauty  has  been  given  our  water  plants  in 
the  hybrid  hardy  Water  Lilies  raised  by  M.  Latour-Marliac,  who 
has  added  the  large  and  noble  forms  and  the  lovely  colour  of  the 
Eastern  Water  Lilies  to  the  garden  waters  of  northern  countries. 
The  splendid  beauty  of  these  plants  should  lead  people  to  think  of 
artistic  ways  of  planting  garden  waters.  Our  native  Water  Lily  was 
always  neglected  and  rarely  effective,  except  in  a  wild  state  ;  but 
when  people  see  that  they  may  have  in  Britain  the  soft  yellow  and 
rose  and  red  flowers  of  the  tropical  Water  Lilies  throughout  summer 
and  autumn,  they  may  take  interest  in  water  gardens,  and  e\'en 
the  wretched  duck  ponds  which  disfigure  so  many  country  seats  will 
begin  at  last  to  have  a  reason  to  be.  The  change  should  be  the 
means  of  leading  us  to  think  more  of  the  many  noble  flowers  and 
fine  leaved  plants  of  the  water-side,  apart  from  Water  Lilies.     The 
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new  hybrid  kinds  continue  blooming  long  after  our  native  kind  has 
ceased,  and  from  the  middle  of  May  to  nearly  the  end  of  October 
flowers  are  abundant. 

For  many  years,  pond,  streamlet,  and  lake  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  were  left  very  much  to  themselves,  with  scarce  a  thought 
bestowed  upon  them  or  the  plants  for  beautifying  their  surface  or 
mai^in.  In  a  large  L.ondon  nursery  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago, 
where  a  very  large  and,  perhaps,  complete  collection  of  water  plants 
existed,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  so  very  few  aquatic  plants  should 
be  required  year  after  year  ;  so  few,  indeed,  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  whole  was  barely  met.  This  was  most  discouraging,  because 
even  water  plants,  where  a  representative  collection  is  grown,  cannot 
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receive  the  necessary  space  for  their  free  growth  in  a  nursery.  This 
was  even  so  in  the  case  of  that  lovely  and  fragrant  Cape  Pond 
Flower  (Aponogeton),  that,  seeding  in  such  abundance,  was  floated 
hither  and  thither  in  thousands,  and  in  consequence  had  to  be  kept 
in  check.  The  rapid  increase  of  this  plant,  however,  is  by  no  means 
common  ;  indeed,  many  instances  are  known  where  it  cannot  be 
induced  to  flourish  in  the  open.  But  in  the  nursery  referred  to,  by 
reason  of  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  plants,  flowers  of  this  Apono- 
geton were  gathered  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in  the  wintry  season 
even  its  flowers  floating  on  the  surface  by  hundreds.  The  water  in 
this  instance,  supplied  from  an  artesian  spring,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  plant,  as  also  its  freedom  of  flowering.     Gradually, 
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however,  the  aquatics  are  coming  to  the  front,  and  an  altt^ether  fresh 
impetus,  as  well  as  a  great  one,  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
the  many  charming  new  hybrid  Nymphtcas  which  are  fast  making 
their  appearance  in  some  of  the  best-known  gardens.  As  yet  many 
of  these  hybrids  are  scarce,  and  care  will  be  needed,  and  possibly 
protection  required,  on  the  lai^er  pieces  of  ornamental  water  where 
water-fowl  are  encouraged. 

In  planting  these  choicer  kinds,  some  precaution  is  necessary  when 
sinking  them  into  their  places.  Very  deep  water  is  not  essential,  but 
if  the  pond  be  an  artificial  one,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
take  a  few  bags  of  heavy  loamy  soil  to  the  spot  by  means  of  a  punt 
and  empty  the  soil  over  the  side.  Then  the  plant  itself,  well  fixed 
by  wire  to  the  side  of  a  basket  already  filled  with  similar  soil,  should 
be  gradually  lowered  on  to  the  mound  of  soil  already  deposited.  In 
the  natural  lake  no  soil  will  be  needed  before  sinking  the  plant  in 
position,  though  similar  means  may  be  used  to  lower  the  plant,  which 
will  quickly  take  to  the  accumulation  of  earth  and  leaves  that  years 
have  deposited.  Many  of  the  most  lovely  of  aquatics  may  be  gro*vn 
with  considerable  success  even  where  neither  pond,  lake,  rivulet,  nor 
ornamental  water  is  found,  some  very  good  results  having  been  derived 
by  growing  them  in  tanks  2  feet  or  3  feet  deep  into  which  a  depth 
of  some  1 2  inches  of  clay  earth  has  been  placed.  The  recent  hybrids 
are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  this  way,  and  if  a  fair-sized  tank  be 
made  and  so  placed  that  it  will  catch  the  rain  water,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  plants.  In  this  way  also  fountain  basins  on  the  terrace 
garden  may  be  made  to  do  some  service.  Besides  the  hybrid 
Nymphasas,  such  places  are  well  suited  if  the  water  be  fairly  deep  for 
such  things  as  Orontium  aquaticum,  the  Pontederias,  and  Arrowheads, 
all  of  which  are  perfectly  hardy  with  their  crowns  8  inches  or  10 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  Thalia  dealbata,  a  rarely 
seen  plant  from  Carolina,  is  quite  safe  with  similar  treatment. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  handsome  plant  is  not  more 
frequently  seen  in  the  water  where  its  handsome  leaves  and  heads 
of  purple  blossoms  are  very  showy,  but  our  country  is  too  cool  to 
show  its  fine  form  and  stature. 

Forming  the  Water  Garden. — Fortunate  indeed  are  those 
through  whose  grounds  runs  a  brook  or  streamlet.  As  a  great  many  ■ 
of  our  most  effective  and  most  graceful  hardy  plants  can  be  grown 
either  in  the  water  itself  or  in  the  moisture-laden  mai^in  of  a  pond 
or  brook,  it  is  surprising  that  more  advantage  is  not  taken  of  this  fact 
when  the  opportunity  occurs.  Even  where  natural  ponds  exist  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  banks  of  the  pond,  as  well  as  the  water 
itself,  are  either  perfectly  bare,  or  are  covered  only  by  the  rankest 
weeds.     The  ponds  chiefly  considered  here  are  those  mostly  formed 
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without  cement,  by  natural  flooding  from  a  brook,  streamlet  or  river. 
If  the  water  supply  is  abundant  and  continuous,  it  matters  little 
whether  a  portion  of  the  water  is  wasted  by  percolating  the  sides  of 
the  pond,  but  when  only  a  small  supply  can  be  had,  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  pond  must  be  either  concreted  or  puddled  with  clay.  It 
often  happens  that  when  the  excavations  for  a  pond  are  completed, 
the  bottom  is  found  to  consist  of  impervious  clay,  but  the  sides 
consist  of  ordinary  soil,  which  would  allow  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
water  to  waste  In  such  cases  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
the  cutting  of  a  narrow  trench,  say  18  inches  wide,  to  a  depth  a  little 
lieyond  the  surface  of  the  natural  clay  subsoil.  This  trench,  which 
should  skirt  the  whole  pond  at  some  little  distance  from  the  actual 
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edge  of  the  water,  is  then  filled  with  clay  "  puddle"  till  just  above 
the  water-line  and  forms  an  effective  remedy  against  waste,  while 
the  water-soaked  soil  between  the  trench  and  the  actual  outline  of 
the  pond  forms  an  excellent  home  for  all  kinds  of  marsh  plants  of 
the  bolder  type.  The  outline  of  a  pond  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Regular  curves  of  circles  or  ovals  are  utterly  out  of  place  and  look 
ridiculous  in  a  landscape  with  irregular  and  naturally  undulating 
ground.  In  order  to  be  effective,  the  outline  of  the  pond  must  not 
only  be  irregular,  but  it  must  be  also  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  as  in  most  cases  the  natural  pond  or  lake  is  merely  an 
expanded  stream  or  river,  we  must  look  to  the  shore-lines  of  the 
latter  for  guidance  in  the  forming  of  artificial  ponds.  In  a  natural 
stream  the  curves  are  mostly  due  to  the  water  meeting  with  some 
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obstacle  which  caused  a  deviation  in  its  course.  We  find  invariably 
that  where  a  promontory,  a  projecting  rock,  or  some  other  obstacle 
caused  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  water,  the  latter  is  thrown 
against  the  opposite  bank  with  greater  force,  and  unless  the  ground 
be  very  hard  a  good  portion  of  it  is  washed  away  by  the  force,  and 
an  extended  recess  is  the  natural  result.  In  the  same  way  an 
irregular  pond  to  look  natural  should  have  the  largest  and  boldest 
recesses  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  the  largest  promontory  on  the 
other  side.  The  shore-line  should  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  should 
form  a  slope  continued  below  the  water  level. 

In  planting  the  shore  of  a  pond  or  lake  it  is  the  ground  which 
projects  into  the  water  which  should  be  furnished  with  the  largest 
and  boldest  plants.  This  is  not  only  perfectly  natural,  but  has  also 
the  effect  of  partially  concealing  some  of  the  recesses  of  the  water. 
A  pond  thus  treated  will  appear  larger  than  it  really  is,  and  a  walk 
around  the  shore-line  will  reveal  fresh  surprises  with  every  step. 

Aquatics. — Of  all  plants  suitable  for  the  water  garden,  no 
can  surpass  the  Nymphaeas  now  that  we  have  a  variety  of  shades  of  ' 
colour  undreamt  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  delicate  pink  Nymphaea 
Marliacea  cArnea  and  the  yellow  N.  M.  Chromatella  seem  to  make 
the  most  rapid  prepress  in  English  water  gardens,  while  the  white 
Nymphsea  pygmsea  alba  and  the  yellow  N.  p.  Helvola  are  the 
Liliputians  of  the  race.  Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of  the  newer 
kinds  are  N.  M.  Seignoretti  (which  is  red,  shaded  with  orange). 
N.  M.  Robinsoni  and  the  deep  carmine  N.  M.  ignea.  A  little  less 
expensive  is  the  large  deep  red  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  while  the 
following  are  now  to  be  got :  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  deep  rose,  changing 
to  carmine  ;  N.  odorata  exquisita,  rosy  carmine ;  N.  o.  rosacea,  tender 
rose  shade  ;  N.  o.  rubra,  deep  rose,  and  N.  odorata  sulphurea,  deep 
yellow.  Nuphar  advena  should  not  be  used  except  in  places  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  when,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  even  the 
leaves  alone  produce  a  bold  effect.  The  same  might  be  said  of  our 
native  Water  Lilies,  Nymphaea  alba  and  Nuphar  lutea.  Stratiotes 
aloides  (popularly  known  as  the  Water  Soldier)  is  attractive,  not  so 
much  for  its  flowers  as  for  its  long  leaves,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  other  aquatics.  Villarsia  Humboldtiana  and  the  native 
Villarsia  nyrnhpaeoides,  with  its  small  round  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers,  form  a  good  contrast  to  plants  of  a  bolder  type.  Another 
interesting  aquatic  is  Vallisneria  spiralis,  with  very  long,  narrow 
leaves  and  small  white  flowers  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Aquatics  for  Shallow  Water. — The  common  Sweet  Fl^ 
(Acorus  Calamus),  the  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus),  and  the 
Bulrush  or  Reed  Mace  (Typha  latifolia)  are  bold  as  well  as  graceful 
objects  in  shallow   water,  especially   in  a   lai^e  lake,  but   in  ponds 
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of  only  moderate  size  they  should  be  used  with  caution,  or  they 
would  soon  shut  out  Nymphaeas  and  other  aquatics  whose  leaves  and 
flowers  float  on  the  water.  Much  less  robust  in  their  growth  are 
Typha  angustifolia  and  T.  minima.  Very  striking,  too,  are  the 
arrow-shaped  leaves  and  white  spikes  of  blossom  of  Sagittaria 
s^ittaefolia  and  the  Buckbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata).  The  flowers 
of  the  latter  are  very  sweet-scented  and  arranged  in  racemes ;  they 
are  beautifully  fringed,  pure  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink  outside. 
This  also  must  be  kept  in  check  to  prevent  injury  to  other  aquatics. 
A  handsome  American  aquatic,  quite  hardy  in  shallow  water,  is 
Pontederia  cordata,  with  handsome  spikes  of  blue  flowers  and  almost 
erect  leaves  on  long  stalks  about  18  inches  or  more  in  height      The 


Natural  Inmpiog  of  wwenide  planu.    From  n  phoiojrapli  km  by  M.  Louii  Kiopaiich,  ImperLii 
Gvcteu,  Vienna. 

Bog  Arum  (Calla  palustris),  though  only  about  9  inches  high,  when 
planted  in  groups  is  most  effective.  The  well-known  Arum  Lily 
(Calla    acthiopica)  may — in    the   west  and  south  of  England  at  all 

CTcnts also  be  used  as  an  aquatic  for  shallow  water.     Though  a 

severe  winter  will  cut  it  down,  the  roots  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  will  push  forth  new  leaves  and  flowers  in  great  profusion.  At 
Trelissick,  near  Truro,  the  pond  was  skated  on  for  several  weeks, 
and  16°  and  18°  of  frost  were  registered  during  the  severe  winter  two 
years  ago,  but  in  the  following  spring  many  thousands  of  Arum 
Lilies  were  cut  from  the  very  same  pond. 

Margins  of  Water. — The  water-soaked  margins  of  our  ponds 
and  brooks  would  furnish  a  home  for  many  graceful  fine-foliaged  and 
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flowering  plants.  One  of  the  noblest  of  our  plants  with  large  leaves 
delighting  in  such  a  position  is  Gunnera  manicata.  Gunnera  scabra 
also  likes  a  similar  position,  but  its  leaves  seldom  attain  a  diameter  of 
more  than  5  feet,  while  Gunnera  magellanica  is  quite  a  pigmy. 
Rheum  Emodi  from  the  Himalayas,  Rheum  palmatum  from  Northern 
Asia,  and  the  Siberian  Rheum  undulatum  are  also  eflfective  plants  for 
the  waterside.  Of  an  entirely  different  type  are  the  noble  Arundo 
donax  and  its  variegated  variety.  In  the  south-west  of  England 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  hardy  without  protection,  and  their  elegant  grace 
is  most  striking.  The  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  ai^nteum)  and  its 
early-flowering  companion,  Arundo  conspicua,  from  New  Zealand, 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  graceful  plants  for  the  waterside.  Much 
dwarfer,  but  also  effective,  is  the  deciduous  grass,  Elymus  glauco- 
phyllus,  with  broad  glaucous  foliage  contrasting  well  with  the  fine 
deep  green  foliage  of  Carex  pendula  or  the  still  finer  Carex  riparia 
and  its  variegated  form,  Cyperus  longus  is  another  suitable  com- 
panion from  the  same  family.  Juncus  effusus  spiralis,  with  its  stems 
twisted  like  corkscrews,  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  pretty,  but 
Acorus  gramineus  variegatus  and  Juncus  zebrinus  have  an  un- 
common as  well  as  a  pretty  effect  in  consequence  of  their  variegated 
leaves. 

The  plants  just  mentioned  as  suitable  for  the  waterside  are  valued 
mostly  on  account  of  their  foliage.     But  among  flowering  plants  also 
handsome  varieties  may  be  found  that  might  with  great  advantage  be 
used  for  decoration  at  the  waterside  much  oftener  than  is  at  present 
the  case.     Few  things  are  brighter  than  the  brilliant  purple  flowers  of 
Lythrum  salicaria  var.  roseum  superbum,  or  the  large  _yelIow  flowers 
of    Inula   Helenium    and    Telekia    speciosissima.      Groups   of   Iris 
Kxmpferi    and   the  well-known  Iris  germanica,   also   look    exceed- 
ingly well   on  the   margin   of  a   pond,  and  the   "  flowering "   Fern 
(Osmunda  regalis)  delights  in  that  position.     Senecio  japonica  grows 
really  well  only  when  its  roots  can  find  abundance  of  moisture  ;   its 
lai^e  deeply-cut  leaves  are  as  handsome  as  its  deep  yellow  fiowers, 
4  inches  across,  and  borne  on  a  stem  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.     A  similar 
position  is  required  by  Spiraea  gigantea,  which  bears  its  flowers  on 
stems  5  feet  to  6  feet  above  the  ground.     Spirxa  Arurtcus,  though 
not  so  tall,  is,  nevertheless,  most  suitable,  as  are  also  its  smaller,  but 
still  more  handsome  companions,  Spirzea  palmata,  S.  alba,  S.  astil- 
boides,  and  Astilbe  rivularis.     Very  bright  and  efiective,  too,  in  such 
a  position  are  Chelone  barbata  and  Lyoni,  and  the  Globe  Flowers 
(Trollius)  show  by  the  waterside  a  vigour  they  do  not  develop    else- 
where    This  might  also  be  said  of  the  double  Marsh   Marigold 
(Caltha  palustns  fl.-pl.)  and  of  several  varieties  of  Hemerocallis. 

For  a  Shady   Nook   by  the   waterside   we  are   by  no  means 
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limited  to  Ferns.  It  is  in  such  a  position  Primula  japonica  and  sik- 
kimensis  delight  Here  also  the  blue  Himalayan  Poppy  (Meconopsis 
Wallichi),  the  tall  yellow  Gentian  (Gentiana  lutea),  and  the  bright 
blue  Mertensia  virginica  will  flourish  as  well  as  Saxifraga  peltata, 
Sanguinaria  canadensis,  Podophyllum  Emodi,  the  handsome  P.  pel- 
tatum,  and  Rodgersia  podophylla,  while  Trillium  grandiBorum  and 
Solomon's  Seal  will  be  at  their  best.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  number 
of  other  suitable  plants  for  the  water  garden,  especially  if  we  include 
the  plants  generally  known  as  bc^  plants,  which,  however,  are  per- 
haps more  suitable  for  the  bog  bed  of  a  rock  garden  than  the  bolder 
mai^ns  of  ponds  or  lakes,  but  enough  plants  have  been  enumerated 
to  show  that  we  have  a  great  variety  to  pick  from,  and  that  certainly 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  water  garden. — F.  W.  Meyer,  Elviside, 
Exeter. 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  I  planted  the  common 
white  Water  Lily  in  the  pond  here.  Noting  how  well  it  grew,  I  was 
induced  to  try  the  pink  or  rose-coloured  form  of  it  which  had  been 
introduced  from  Norway — i.e.,  Nymphasa  alba  var.  rosea.  Finding, 
too,  that  this  was  thriving,  I  further  extended  the  Lily  culture  by  the 
addition  of  a  dozen  more  varieties  and  species.  Of  these  I  have  only 
lost  N.  flava,  and  that  occurred  during  the  severe  frost  of  1894-95. 
All  that  1  gave  in  the  way  of  protection  then  was  laying  a  few  mats 
upon  the  ice  when  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  one's  weight,  and 
that  small  amount  of  protection  was  more  in  the  form  of  a  prevent- 
ive against  any  skaters  running  over  them  where  the  ice  was  none 
too  strong,  and  possibly  cause  injury  should  it  have  given  way.  Dur- 
ing that  winter  the  ice  was  unusually  thick  ;  so  much  so  here  must  it 
have  been  as  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  reach  the  Lily  roots,  the  depth  of 
water  over  them  then  being  only  about  12  inches.  No  better  test  of 
their  hardiness  is,  I  think,  needed  than  this,  save  in  the  case  of  N. 
flava.  Last  spring  I  added  N.  Robinsoni,  the  present  winter  being  of 
coui^e  its  first  test,  but  of  its  hardiness  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  I  have  three  of  the  pigmy  varieties, 
which,  with  a  distinct  form  of  the  common  white  from  Norway,  make 
in  all  eighteen  kinds  or  varieties. 

In  the  spring,  when  I  added  the  twelve  varieties  (chiefly  those 
of  M,  Latour-Marliac's  raising),  these  being  small  tubers,  I  com- 
menced by  putting  them  carefully  into  soil  in  large-sized  punnets, 
the  entire  dozen  coming  to  hand  in  one  parcel  by  post.  I  mention 
this  so  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  then  size  of  the  tubers 
compared  with  the  present  time.  During  the  summer  of  1894  they 
grew  well,  making  steady  progress,  and  towards  the  autumn  a  few 
flowers  appeared  on  the  strongest  plants.  The  following  summer 
{(>.,  1895)  a  most  marked  pr<^ress  was  made,  the  stronger-growing 
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kinds  beginning  to  give  some  indications  of  their  true  character, 
whilst  the  flowering  period  was  well  prolonged  and  a  considerable 
number  of  flowers  produced.  Seeing  that  more  room  was  essential 
for  their  perfect  development,  I  decided  to  provide  for  this  by  care- 
fully lifting  the  plants  last  spring  when  the  first  indications  of  growth 
were  visible.  This  operation  was  performed  about  two  years  from 
the  time  of  first  planting  them,  but  so  well  had  they  rooted  in  the  case 
of  the  strong  growing  kinds,  that  it  took  three  men  to  lift  them  with 
tiigg'ng  forks,  several  of  the  roots  being  as  large  as  one's  fingers  and 
of  considerable  length.  These  came  up  with  good  balls,  and  were 
immediately  transferred  to  lai^e  circular  baskets  which  had  been  half- 
filled  with  good  loam  and  leaf-soil,  a  few  handfuls  of  bone-meal  being 
allotted  to  each  basket  according  to  its  size.  When  the  roots  were 
carefully  spread  out  more  soil  was  added  to  fill  each  basket,  which 
was  at  once  sunk  again  into  the  water,  but  at  a  greate  distance  apart 
than  in  the  first  instance.  This  time  the  strongest  were  placed  at 
some  10  feet  or  so  from  each  other,  but  I  can  see  already,  after  only 
one  more  year's  growth  that  they  will  require  more  room  even  than 
this.  These  plants  were  sunk  in  about  18  inches  of  water  this  time  in 
order  to  be  more  in  accord  with  their  growth.  The  more  moderate 
growers  were  arranged  in  front  of  these  and  in  about  12  inches  of 
water.  No  apparent  check  ensued  even  at  the  first,  for  they  grew 
away  most  vigorously,  and  in  most  cases  have  flowered  as  profusely. 
By  the  autumn  the  strongest  clumps  were  fully  6  feet  across,  and 
this  season  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  touch  each  other.  The 
lake  has  a  fair  quantity  of  mud  in  it,  about  6  inches  perhaps  where 
the  plants  are  at  present,  the  bottom  being  puddled  with  clay.  The 
supply  of  water  is  from  a  spring  which  continuously  discharges  into 
the  lake. 

These  fine  water  plants  as  grown  and  bloomed  here  are  singularly 
beautiful  and  effective ;  either  one  or  another  is  always  producing 
the  distinct  and  pleasing  flowers.  The  flowers  remain  open,  too,  for 
a  prolonged  period  each  day,  either  one  or  another  being  in  good 
condition  from  9  a.m.  to  nearly  dusk  when  the  weather  is  bright. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  also  noted  how  beautiful  they 
have  been  during  showery  weather  ;  the  water  then  being  clear  added 
to  their  beauty,  the  flowers  glistening  and  sparkling  like  diamonds 
when  under  a  brilliant  light.  When  seen  in  this  state,  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  flowers  could  be  more  beautiful. — JAS.  Hudson, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

ArUxM  Lilies  as  Aquatics  in  Britain. — Whether  or  not  the 
common  Arum(Richardiaasthiopica)  is  naturally  an  aquatic  it  may  be 
taken  as  proved  that  it  is  at  least  amphibious,  as  a  friend  of  mine  has 
for  years  past  grown  Arum  Lilies  in  a  fresh  water  lake  by  the  banks 
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of  the  river  Fal  within  20  leet  of  salt  water,  and  his  success  has  been 
great,  as  may  be  tm^ined  when  I  say  that  the  plants  now  form  a  broad 
ma^n  to  a  portion  of  the  lake  about  300  yards  in  length  and  vary- 
ing in  width  from  1  yard  to  3  yards.  The  flowers  on  this  belt  open, 
at  one  time  in  June  last,  were  estimated  at  ropoo,  and  the  annual 
number  is  not  less  than  50,000.  After  a  mild  winter,  such  as  that  of 
1895-96,  cutting  commences  in  February;  by  Easter  the  number  of 
flowers  is  immense,  and  their  production  is  continued  to  the  end  of 
September.  The  hardiness  of  the  plants  was  well  tested  in  the 
winter  of  1894-95,  when  ice  sufficiently  thick  to  be  skated  on  was 
formed  on  the  lake,  but  this  only  served  to  check  and  not  to  destroy 
any  of  the  plants,  the  check  on  those  plants  with  crowns  near  the 
surface  being  sufficiently  severe  to  prove  that  a  good  depth  of  water 
over  the  crowns  is  safest. 

The  method  adopted  for  planting  is  simple  enough  and  involves 
but  little  labour.  Plants  which  have  been  forced  are  taken  direct  to 
the  water,  carried  in  a  boat  to  the  position  selected,  and  then  stmply 
dropped  overboard,  after  which  they  soon  commence  to  root  freely  in 
the  pond  mud.  A  large  waggon-load  was  treated  in  this  way  last 
year,  and  this  represents  about  the  usual  rate  of  annual  increase  by 
new  plantings.  The  position  chosen  for  the  Arums  by  the  lake-side 
is  a  sunny,  but  well-sheltered  one,  and  here  the  plants  revel  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  have  induced  owners  of  other  estates  in  Cornwall  to 
plant  lai^eiy  on  the  same  lines,  with,  of  course,  greater  climatic 
advantages  than  can  be  found  in  the  country  at  large.  But  does  not 
the  proved  well-doing  of  the  plants  in  water  3  feet  deep  open  up 
possibilities  for  their  cultivation  in  colder  climes  ? — J.  C.  TaLLACK, 
Livermere. 

Enemies. — Many  water  plants  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and 
bid  defiance  to  game  or  rats,  but  the  newer  and  rarer  Water  Lilies 
are  worth  looking  after,  as  they  will  not  show  half  their  beauty  if 
they  are  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  certain  water  animals.  They 
may,  indeed,  when  young  be  easily  exterminated  by  them,  and  even 
when  old  and  established  the  common  water  rat  destroys  the  flowers, 
and,  taking  them  to  the  bank,  eats  them  at  its  leisure,  and  I  have  often 
found  the  remains  of  half  a  dozen  fine  flowers  in  one  spot.  When  the 
plants  are  small,  the  attacks  of  the  common  moorhen  and  other  water- 
fowl may  mean  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death  to  a  Water 
Lily,  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  establishing 
these  plants  is  to  put  them  in  some  small  pond  apart  from  the  rougher 
water-side  plants,  and  especially  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  water  rat  and  other  creatures  which  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  ponds  fed  by  streamlets.  By  these  and  river  banks  or  back-waters 
water  rats  are  hard  to  destroy,  and  guns,  traps,  ferrets,  or  any  other 
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means  must  be  used.  The  common  brown  rat  is  not  so  fond  of 
these  flowers  as  the  true  water  rat,  but  it  is  so  destructive  to  every- 
thing else,  that  it  is  essential  to  destroy  it  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
often  abounds  near  water.  The  water  or  moorhen  is  continuously 
destructive  to  all  the  Water  Lilies,  pecking  at  the  flowers  until  mere 
shreds  are  left,  and  no  one  can  fairly  judge  of  the  rare  beauty  of 
these  plants  where  these  birds  are  not  kept  down. 

Planting  the  Waterside. — People  are  so  much  led  by  showy 
descriptions  in  catalogues,  and  also  by  their  own  love  for  ugly  things, 
that  we  often  see  misuse  by  the  waterside  of  vari^ated  shrubs — a 
bold  lake  margin  almost  covered  with  variegated  bushes,  like  the 
yellow  elder,  the  purple  beech,  and  even  down  to  the  very  mai^in  of 
the  water  with  vari^ated  shrubs,  absolutely  the  worst  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion which  could  be  chosen  for  such  a  place. 

Of  all  places  that  one  has  to  deal  with  in  gardening  or  planting, 
islands  and  the  margins  of  water — lake  or  river — we  have  the  clearest 
guidance  as  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  inhabit  and  belong  to  such 
places,  and  that  always  thrive  and  look  best  in  them.  The  vegetation 
best  fitted  for  those  places  is  mostly  of  an  elegant  and  spiry  character ; 
willows  in  many  forms  often  beautiful  in  colour,  in  summer  or  winter, 
dogwoods  and  aspen  poplars.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  such  trees  and 
shrubs  at  all ;  even  the  willows  of  Europe  and  Britain  furnish  a  fine 
series  of  trees,  and  some  form  tall  timber  trees  like  the  white  willow, 
and  low  feathery  willows  like  the  rosemary-leaved  one.  There  is  also 
a  superb  group  of  weeping  trees  among  these  willows,  some  of  them 
more  precious  and  hardy  even  than  the  Babylonian  willow.  As 
regards  reeds  and  herbaceous  plants,  our  country  and  the  northern 
world  are  very  rich  indeed,  so  that  we  need  never  use  any  grossly 
unsuitable  plant  for  the  waterside. 

These  facts  are  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  seeking  true  and  artistic 
efiects,  as  the  side  water  properly  or  improperly  planted  is  strangely 
different-  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Take  for  example  a  piece  of 
water,  good  in  form  of  margin,  and  right  in  every  waj'  as  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  landscape  ;  it  is  quite  easy  to  spoil  the  effect  of  it  all  by 
the  use  of  shrubs  which  have  not  the  form  or  colour  characteristic  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  water  side.  By  the  right  use  of  the  trees 
Or  shrubs — true  to  the  soil,  so  to  say — we  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  the  scene  beautiful  in  delicate  colour  and  fine  form,  at  all 
seasons,  right,  in  a  word,  either  as  a  picture,  as  a  covert,  and  even  for 
timber,  for  some  of  the  willows  have  a  high  value  as  timber. 

The  best  materials  for  waterside  planting  are  distinctly  those  of 
our  own  country,  or  of  Europe  and  the  northern  world  generally  ;  but 
\ve  need  not  despise  things  that  are  very  suitable  and  which  come  to 
us  from  other  countries,  and  among  them   some   of  the   bamboos 
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promise  very  well,  having,   to  some  extent,  the  same  character  of 
graceful,  pointed  leaf  of  the  willow  and  the  reed. 

Willows  and  Their  Colour. — Some  say  that  to  enjoy  the  colour 
of  willows  we  should  cut  them  down  once  a  year  and  that  the  young 
shoots  50  grown  are  more  showy.  In  that  case  they  are  thicker 
together  and  more  level  in  colour  ;  but  it  is  a  very  stupid  practice  to 
carry  out,  because  some  of  the  finest  willows  are  trees,  and  by  cutting 
them  down  we  lose  the  form,  which  is  very  beautiful  throughout  the 
year.  Colour  also  is  bound  up  with  form  and  light  and  shade,  and 
we  cannot  see  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  colour  without  these  ;  so 
that  it  is  wrong  in  every  way  to  cut  down  our  willows  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  their  colour.  A  small  patch  may  be  treated  in  that  way, 
especially  if  we  follow  the  good  old  plan  of  using  the  twigs.  If  we 
cut  these  every  year  we  have  a  useful  aid  in  packing,  tying  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  for  other  purposes.  Even  in  the  wild  willows 
of  our  own  country  we  can  notice  the  great  error  of  this  practice  of 
cutting  down — in  such  places,  for  instance,  as  Brandon  in  Norfolk, 
and  other  eastern  county  places,  where  we  see  the  far  greater  beauty 
of  the  naturally  grown  tree,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  colour. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  BOG  GARDEN. 

The  bog  garden  is  a  home  for  the  numerous  children  of  the  wild 
that  will  not  thrive  on  our  harsh,  bare,  and  dry  garden  borders,  but 
thrive  cushioned  on  moss  or  in  moist  peat  soil  Many  beautiful 
plants,  like  the  Wind  Gentian  and  Creeping  Harebell,  grow  on  our 
own  bogs  and  marshes,  much  as  these  are  now  encroached  upon. 
But  even  those  who  know  our  own  bogs  have,  as  a  rule,  little  notion 
of  the  multitude  of  charming  plants,  natives  of  northern  and 
temperate  countries,  whose  home  is  the  open  marsh  or  bc^.  In 
our  own  country  we  have  been  so  long  encroaching  upon  the 
bogs  and  wastes  that  some  of  us  come  to  regard  bc^s  and  wastes 
as  exceptional  tracts  all  over  the  world,  but  when  we  travel  in 
new  countries  in  northern  climes  we  soon  learn  what  a  vast  extent 
of  the  world's  surface  was  once  covered  with  bogs.  In  North 
America,  even  by  the  margins  of  the  railways,  one  sees,  day  after 
day,  the  vivid  blooms  of  the  Cardinal -flower  springing  erect  from  the 
wet  peaty  hollows  ;  and  far  under  the  shady  woods  stretch  the  black 
hog  pools,  the  ground  between  being  so  shaky  that  you  move  a  few 
steps  with  difficulty.  And  where  the  woody  vegetation  disappears 
the  Pitcher-plant  (Sarracenia),  Golden  Club  (Orontium),  Water  Arum 
(Calla  palustris),  and  a  host  of  other  handsome  bc^  plants  cover 
the  ground  for  hundreds  of  acres,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  slender 
bush  of  Laurel  Magnolia  (Magnolia  glauca)  among  them.  In  some 
parts  of  Canada,  where  the  painfully  long  and  straight  roads  are  often 
made  through  woody  swamps,  and  where  the  few  scattered  and  poor 
habitations  offer  little  to  cheer  the  traveller,  a  lover  of  plants  will  find 
beside  the  road  conservatories  of  beauty  in  the  ditches  and  pools 
of  black  water  fringed  with  a  profusion  of  stately  ferns,  and  bog  and 
water  bushes. 

Southwards  and  seawards,  the  bog  flowers,  like  the  splendid 
kinds  of  herbaceous  Hibiscus,  become  tropical  in  size  and  brilliancy, 
while  far  north  and  west  and  south  along  the  mountains  grows  the 
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queen  of  the  peat  bog — the  beautiful  and  showy  Mocassin-flower 
(Cypripedium  spectabile).  Then  in  California,  all  along  the  Sierras, 
a  number  of  delicate  little  annual  plants  continue  to  grow  in  small 
mountain  bc^s  long  after  the  plains  are  quite  parched,  and  annual 
v^tation  has  quite  disappeared  from  them.  But  who  shall  record 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  flowers  of  the  wide-spreading  marsh- 
lands of  this  globe  of  ours,  from  those  in  the  vast  wet  woods  of 
America,  dark  and  brown,  hidden  from  the  sunbeams,  to  the  little 
bogs  of  the  high  Alps,  far  above  the  woods,  where  the  ground 
often  teems  with  Nature's  most  brilliant  flowers  ?  No  one  worthily  ; 
for  many  mountain-swamp  regions  are  as  yet  little  known  to  us. 
One  thing,  however,  we  may  gather  from  our  small  experience — 
that  many   plants   commonly  termed  "  alpine,"  and  found  on  high 


mountains,  are  true  bog  plants.  This  must  be  clear  to  any  one  who 
has  seen  our  pretty  Bird's-eye  Primrose  in  the  wet  mountain-side 
bogs  of  Westmoreland,  or  the  Bavarian  Gentian  in  the  spongy  soil 
by  alpine  rivulets. 

In  many  country  seats  there  are  spots  that  with  a  little  care  can 
be  made  into  pretty  bog  gardens.  Where  there  are  no  natural  sites 
a  bc^  garden  may  be  made  by  forming  a  basin  of  brickwork  and 
Portland  cement,  about  one  foot  in  depth ;  the  bottom  may  be  either 
concreted  or  paved  with  tiles  laid  in  cement,  and  the  whole  must  be 
made  water-tight ;  an  orifice  should  be  made  in  the  side,  at  the 
height  of  6  inches,  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  and  another  in  the 
bottom  at  the  lowest  point,  with  a  cork,  or,  better  still,  with  a  brass 
plug  valve  to  close  iL     Five  or  six  inches  of  stones  and  bricks  are 
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to  be  first  laid  in,  and  the  whole  must  be  filled  with  good  peat  sdl, 
the  surface  being  raised  into  uneven  banks  and  hillocks,  with  large 
pieces  of  sandstone  imbedded  in  it,  so  as  to  afford  drier  and 
wetter  spots.  The  size  and  form  of  this  garden  may  be  varied  at 
discretion ;  it  should  be  in  an  exposed  situation ;  the  back  may  be 
raised  with  a  rocky  bank  of  stones  imbedded  in  peat,  and  the  moisture, 
ascending  by  capillary  action,  will  inake  the  position  a  charming  one 
for  Ferns  and  numberless  other  peat-loving  plants.  It  is  in  every 
way  desirable  that  a  small  trickle  of  water  should  constantly  flow 
through  the  bog ;  ten  or  twelve  gallons  daily  will  be  sufficient,  but 
if  this  cannot  be  arranged  it  may  be  kept  filled  by  hand.  Such  a 
bog  may  be  bordered  by  a  very  low  wall  of  flints  or  stones,  built 
with  mortar,  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  road-sand  and  leaf-mould, 
and  having  a  little  earth  on  the  top ;  the  moisture  will  soon  cause  this 
to  be  covered  with  moss,  and  Ferns  and  all  kinds  of  wall-plants  will 
thrive  on  it 

Where  space  will  permit,  a  much  larger  area  may  be  converted 
into  bc^  and  rockwork  intermingled,  the  surface  being  raised  or 
depressed  at  various  parts,  so  as  to  afford  stations  for  more  or  less 
moisture-loving  plants.  Large  stones  should  be  freely  used  on  the 
surface,  so  as  to  form  mossy  stepping-stones  ;  and  many  plants  will 
thrive  better  in  the  chinks  between  the  stones  than  on  the  surface  of 
the  peat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  render  water-tight  the  whole  of  such 
a  large  area,  A  channel  of  water  about  6  inches  deep,  with  drain- 
pipes and  bricks  at  the  bottom,  may  be  led  to  and  fro  or  branched 
over  the  surface,  the  bends  or  branches  being  about  3  feet  apart.  The 
whole,  when  covered  with  peat,  will  form  an  admirable  bt^,  the  spaces 
between  the  channels  forming  drier  portions,  in  which  various  plants 
will  thrive  vigorously. 

Perhaps  the  best  place  for  an  artificial  bog  is  on  sloping  ground. 
The  water  flows  in   at  the  top,  and  the  surface  must  be  rendered 
water-tight  with  Portland  cement  or  concrete.     Contour  or  level  lines 
should  then  be  traced  on   the  whole  surface  at  distances  of  about 
3  feet  apart,  and  a  ridge,  two  bricks  in  height,  should  be  cemented 
along  each  of  the  horizontal   lines.     These  ridges,  which  must  be 
perfectly  level,  serve  to  hold  the  water,  and  the  surplus  escapes  over 
the  top  to  the  next  lower  level.     Two-inch  drain  tiles,  covered  witK 
coarse  stones,  should  be  laid  along  each  ridge  to  keep  the  channel 
open,  and  a  foot  of  peat  should  be  thrown  over  the  whole.     Before 
adding   the   peat,   ridges   may   be   built  on   the   surface,  the   stones 
being  built  tt^ether  with    peat    in    the    interstices.     These  ridges 
need  not  follow  the  horizontal  lines.     The  positions  thus  formed  are 
adapted  both  to  grow  and  to  display  Ferns  and  alpine  bc^  plants  to 
advantage. 
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Perhaps  the  most  charming  plants  to  commence  with  are  our  own 
native  bc^  plants — Pinguicula,  Drosera,  Parnassla,  Menyanthes,  Viola 
palustris,  Anagallis  tenella,  Narthecium,  Osmunda,  Lastrea  Oreopteris, 
Thelypteris  spinulosa,  and  other  Ferns  ;  Sibthorpia  europsea,  Linnaea 
boreal  is,  Primula  farinosa,  Campanula  hederacea,  Chrysosplenium 
altemifolium  and  oppositifolium ;  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  aizoides,  steU 
laris,  Caltha,  and  Marsh  Orchises.  These,  and  a  host  of  plants  from 
our  rnarshe?  and  the  summits  of  our  higher  mountains,  will  flourish 
as  freely  as  in  their  native  habitats,  and  may  all  be  grown  in  a  few 


square  feet  of  bc^  ;  while  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  dwarf  Ferns,  and 
Sedges  will  serve  for  the  bolder  features. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  bog  garden  is  that  everything 
thrives  and  multiplies  in  it,  and  nothing  droops  or  dies,  but  the  real 
difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  stronger  plants  from  overgrowing,  and 
eventually  destroying,  the  weaker.  A  small  pool  of  water  filled 
with  water  plants  is  a  charming  addition  to  the  bc^  garden.  The 
only  precaution  needed  is  to  destroy  the  weeds  before  they 
gain  strength — a  single  plant  of  Sheep  Rot  (Hydrocotyle),  for 
example,  would  smother  and  ruin  the  entire  bog  in  a  season. — 
Latimer  Clark. 
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In  the  bog  garden  many  of  our  most  beautiful  plants,  which  in  a  summer  like 
that  of  189s  have  been  languishing  for  moisture  in  the  borders,  may  be  grown  to 
petfectian  surpassing  in  beauty  all  our  former  impressions  of  them.  Of  primary 
importance,  of  course,  is  the  position,  and  where  this  is  naturally  of  a  moist, 
boggy  or  swampy  character,  matters  will  be  much  simplified.  We  will  assume  there 
is  such  a  spot  at  disposal,  a  swampy,  treacherous,  and,  as  we  are  wont  to  regard 
it,  useless  piece  of  land,  under  water  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Such  a  spot 
will  be  sure  of  its  crop  of  naturally  water-loving  plants,  such  as  Rushes,  Sedges, 
or  the  like,  and  the  first  care  must  be  to  root  them  out  one  and  all.  In  doing 
so,  be  careful  that  13  inches  or  so  of  the  margin  be  overhauled,  as  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  here  roots  and  seeds  of  all  these  wildlings.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  boggy  piece  and  also  the  depth  of  the  water,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
cleansing  the  ground  to  cut  a  deep  trench  and  allow  the  water  to  pass  away,  as, 
without  the  moisture,  the  whole  is  much  more  convenient  for  preparation,  and 
roots  are  more  readily  eradicated.  The  ground  thoroughly  cleansed  at  the  outset, 
attention  should  next  be  directed  to  the  soil.  This  may  be  variable,  according  to 
the  variety  of  plants  it  is  intended  to  introduce.  For  instance,  strong  g^wing 
subjects  like  the  Astilbes  and  Meadow  Sweets  are  all  at  home  in  a  fairly  stiff  and 
moist  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  Iris  Ka^mpferi,  Trilliums,  Cyprifwdiums,  Lilium 
pardalinum,  L.  superbum,  and  other  such  things  have  a  decided  preference  for 
soil  of  a  vegetable  character,  such  as  peat,  leaves,  and  tlie  like.  These  latter, 
again,  have  a  preference  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  bed,  while  such  as  the  Calthas 
and  Menyanthes  trifoliata  revel  in  wet  mud.  To  meet  the  varied  degrees  of 
moisture  which  the  plants  prefer  will  be  quite  an  easy  matter  in  an  artificially 
constructed  bog  by  the  adoption  of  an  undulating  surface  throughout.  Slightly 
raised  mounds  are  by  far  the  most  convenient,  and  certainly  the  most  economical, 
way  of  providing  for  the  greatest  number  of  plants. 

Formation,— The  shape,  of  course,  should  be  irregular,  and,  unless  a  depression 
of  the  whole  exists,  let  this  receive  the  next  attention,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
highest  part  will  be  9  inches  below  the  average  surrounding  soil.  The  paths  should 
next  be  dealt  with,  excavating  these  nearly  a  foot  deep  in  the  central  parts  and 
gradually  rising  at  the  entrances.  The  soil  taken  from  the  paths  may,  if  good, 
be  used  to  form  the  raised  beds  for  the  planting  of  moisture-loving  plants,  such 
as  are  content  if  their  roots  only  reach  water.  The  sides  of  these  beds  may 
need  rough  support,  such  as  rude  sandstone  blocks,  to  keep  the  soil  in  its  place. 
These,  or  similar  things,  may  also  form  stepping-stones  in  the  wetter  parts,  as  by 
this  means  the  plants  may  be  viewed  without  inconvenience.  Beds  of  various 
sites  will  be  needed  in  proportion  to  the  kind  of  plants  that  shall  hereafter  occupy 
them.  For  instance,  the  sloping  banks  at  the  edge,  which  may  also  take  the 
form  of  a  slightly  projecting  mound,  would  constitute  excellent  positions  for  some 
of  the  hardy  Bamboos.  Similar  opportunities  may  occur  at  intervals  throughout 
the  margin  for  planting  with  such  things  as  Acanthus,  Yuccas,  Eulalias,  Astilbe 
rivularis,  Spir.-ea  Aruncus,  Bocconia  cordata,  and  others  of  similar  proportions, 
while  the  lower  slopes  and  depressions  between  these  would  make  excellent 
places  for  Osmunda  regalis,  Lilium  giganteum,  L.  pardalinum,  L,  canadense,  and 
L,  superhum  in  peaty  beds.  The  latter  three  of  these  are  really  swamp-loving 
by  nature,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  them  in  anything  approaching 
perfection  elsewhere.  In  the  moisture  so  close  at  hand  such  things  simply 
revel,  and  the  owner  of  them  may  for  years  see  them  towering  fer  above  his 
head  in  their  day  of  flowering— a  picture  of  health  and  beauty.  With  such  things 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  constant  saturation  is  not  absolutely 
essential,  though,  indeed,  they  receive  it  more  or  less  in  their  native  habiuts 
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Where  space  for  bog  gardens  is  limited,  a  very  charming  carpet  to  the  Lilies  just 
named  would  be  the  Wood  Lily  of  North  America  (Trillium  grandiflonim).  The 
iwo  things  may  be  planted  or  replanted  at  the  same  season  when  necessity  arises. 
The  Trillium,  moreover,  would  come  in  spring-time  and  would  protect  the  growth 
of  the  Lilium  gainst  our  late  spring  frosts.  For  the  Liliums  a  foot  deep  of  peat, 
leaf-soil,  and  turf,  with  sharp  river  grit,  would  form  a  good  bed,  and  with  a  mulch 
each  year  of  leaf-sotl  and  a  little  very  rotten  manure  would  serve  them  for  many 
years,  [t  may  surprise  many  to  know  that  under  such  conditions  these  Trilliums 
would  in  a  few  years,  if  left  alone,  attain  to  nearly  2  feet  and  be  lovely  in  the  siie 
and  purity  of  their  flowers.  In  another  of  these  depressions  Cypripedium 
spectabile  could  easily  be  established,  or  a  bed  may  be  devoted  to  the  more  showy 
hardy  species,  giving  6  inches  of  peat  or  more,  with  leaf-soil  added.  The  species 
named  is  rather  late  in  sending  up  its  growth,  and  alTords  plenty  of  lime  for  a 
carpet  of  Trillium  to  flower  before  much  headway  is  made.  Other  beautiful 
carpeting  plants  for  these  would  be  found  in  the  American  Mayflower  (Epigaea 
repens  or  Pratia  anguiata),  and  if  the  position  be  shaded,  as  it  should  be  for  the 
Cypripediums,  a  charming,  yet  delicate,  fringe  may  be  found  in  Adiantum  fiedalum. 
Besides  C.  spectabile,  C.  pubescens  and  C.  parviflorum  are  well  deserving  attention, 
together  with  Orchis  foliosa,  the  beautiful  "  Madeira  Orchis,"  and  the  Habenarias, 
especially  II.  ciliaris  and  fimbriata  ;  all  delight  in  moisture  and  require  but  little 
root  room.  Then  if  a  glow  of  rich  colour  was  needed  in  such  places  it  could  be 
supplied  in  Spircca  venusia  or  5.  palmata,  both  delighting  in  moist  soil.  Another 
fine  effect  may  be  had  by  grouping  Lobelia  fuigens,  or  indeed  any  of  the  scarlet 
Lobelias.  In  wet  parts  may  be  planted  Osmunda  regalis,  Onoclea  sensibilis, 
Struthiopteris  gertnanica,  and  Astilbe  rivularis,  allowing  room  for  each.  Groups 
of  the  herbaceous  Phloxes  in  their  best  and  most  distinct  shades,  particularly 
of  salmon  scarlet  and  the  purest  white,  would  flnd  their  natural  wants  completely 
satisfied  in  the  bog  garden  and  give  Une  colour.  In  English  gardens  it  is  only  in 
a  moist  season  that  we  see  the  Phlox  in  even  fair  condition,  for  the  reason  that 
the  original  species  is  a  native  of  wet  meadows.  This  condition  we  can  best 
imitate  by  deep  digging  and  heavy  manuring,  and  so  much  the  better  if  the  beds 
of  these  be  saturated  with  water.  Only  in  the  constant  cooling  moisture  of  the 
bog  can  Primula  japonica  be  seen  in  perfection,  for  here  will  it  produce  rosettes  of 
leaves  3^  feet  across,  and  giant  whorls  of  its  crimson  flowers,  attaining  to  nearly 
the  same  height.  Another  charming  Primrose  is  that  from  the  swampy  mountain 
meadows  of  the  Himalayas,  P.  sikkimensis,  essentially  moisture -loving ;  but  to 
get  the  best  results  this  must  be  treated  as  a  biennial,  grown  on  quickly,  and 
planted  in  the  bog  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle.  Other  species  of  Primula 
suited  to  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  the  bog  would  be  found  in  P.  cashmeriana, 
capilaCa,  denticulata,  rosea,  farinosa,  involucrata,  viscosa,  and  others,  all  alike 
beautiful  in  their  way,  and  attaining  greater  vigour  with  the  abundant  moisture. 
Some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  the  viscosa  type  are  better  for  slight  shade,  such 
as  may  be  provided  by  Dielytra  spectabllis  (a  really  delightful  plant  in  boggy 
ground)  and  various  Spiraeas.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  shade-loving  plants 
delight  in  full  sun  when  given  abundant  moisture  at  the  root.  Particularly 
noticeable  is  this  with  the  Liliums  1  have  noted  previously.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  the  bog  garden  should  be  aglow  with  such  things  as  Marsh  Marigolds, 
in  single  and  double  forms.  In  the  wet  mud  in  the  lower  parts  and  about  the 
stepping  stones  these  would  appear  quite  natural,  and  in  like  places  Ficaria 
giandiflora,  a  plant  too  rarely  seen,  with  its  blossoms  of  shining  gold  ;  then 
Senecio  Doronicum,  with  golden  orange  flowers,  Dielytra  eximia,  TroUius :  any 
of  the  Dentarias  and  Dodecatheons  likewise  are  all  well  suited  for  the  raised 
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paris  where  the  roots  will  touch  the  moisture.  The  Dodecatheons  in  peat,  loam, 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  particularly  D.  Jeffreyanum,  grow  to  a  large  siie ; 
Hcpaiicas,  too,  are  greatly  improved  in  company  with  these  last,  while  the 
charming  effects  that  may  be  produced  are  almost  ivithout  end.  Corydalis  nobilis 
in  peat  and  loam,  C.  lutea,  together  with  the  Water  Mimulus  (M.  luteus),  all  pro- 
vide rich  masses  of  yellow.  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  G.  Andrewsi,  as  well  as  G.  vema, 
grow  charmingly  in  the  bog,  Nor  is  the  list  of  plants  exhausted ;  indeed,  they 
are  far  too  numerous  to  give  in  detail,  but  yet  to  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
grandest  are  many  Irises,  I.  Kterapferi  in  particular,  Meconopsis  Wallichiana 
(the  blue  Poppy  of  the  Himalayas)  produces  quite  a  unique  effect  in  the  moister 
parts.  Saxifraga  peltata,  S.  Fortunei,  S.  Hirculus,  S.  granulata  plena,  Soldanellas, 
Senecio  pulcher,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  and  many  more  are  all  bene6ted  by 
the  varying  degrees  of  moisture  to  be  found  in  the  bog  garden. 

In  gardens  where  no  moist  piece  of  ground  exists,  such  as  those  with 
gravel  or  sandy  subsoils,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a  low  part  and  mark  out 
an  irregular  outline.  Next  dig  out  the  soil  i8  inches  or  2  feet  in  depth,  so  as  to 
allow  of  at  least  6  inches  of  clay  being  puddled  in  the  bottom  to  retain  the 
moisture.  For  bog  plants  clay  is  far  better  than  concrete,  because  it  supplies 
food  for  many  moisture -loving  plants.  To  keep  the  clay  in  position,  sloping  sides 
will  be  best,  and  for  the  soils  named  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  have  more 
than  a  small  outlet  for  excessive  moisture,  and  this  at  about  iz  inches  high  from 
the  deepest  part.  For  this  a  narrow  clinker  or  rough  brick  drain  will  suffice, 
so  placed  that  the  outlet  may  be  blocked,  if  necessary,  for  affording  greater 
moisture.  By  digging  a  shallow  trench  around  the  upper  margin  of  the  bog- 
bed,  and  using  Bamboos,  such  as  Meiake  or  glaucescens,  or  Bocconia  cordata — 
the  last  two  valuable  for  their  rapid  annual  growth — such  things  would  give  the 
needful  shade  in  summer. 

In  laige  gardens  and  cool,  hilly  districts  the  bog  garden  should  always  be 
found.  Some  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  just  such  a  garden  :  in  the  flower  garden 
was  a  fountain  basin  wherein  water  plants  were  grown  ;  the  overflow  from  this 
went  tumbling  in  many  ways  over  a  series  of  rocks  into  the  rock  garden  pond 
containing  Orontium  aquaticum,  Nymphceas,  and  Sagiltarias.  In  turn  the  over- 
flow from  the  rock  garden  was  conducted  to  the  bog  garden  proper,  where  niany 
masses  of  Cypripedium  spectabile,  with  fully  a  score  of  spikes  of  its  beautiful  flowers 
to  each  tuft,  grew  in  luxuriance  in  peat  and  leaves  under  a  welcome  shade.  In 
the  swampy  watercourse,  before  the  bog  was  entered,  the  Marsh  Marigold  in 
variety  abounded,  being  very  conspicuous.  Here,  too,  Osmundas  were  rampant, 
together  with  Primula  japonica  and  a  variety  of  plants  already  mentioned,  and 
Ourisiacoccinea,  tightly  pressing  the  surface  of  a  stone,  flowered  splendidly. — E.  J. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   HARDY  FERN   GARDEN. 

The  marriage  of  the  fern  and  flower  garden  is  worth  effecting,  our 
many  hardy  evergreen  Ferns  being  so  good  for  association  with  hardy 
flowers.  There  are  many  varieties  of  our  native  Ferns  which  would 
be  excellent  companions  to  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  suited  for 
sheltered,  half-shady  nooks,  and  there  are  hardy  and  vigorous  exotic 
kinds.  Graceful  effects  may  be  had  in  fore-grounds,  in  drives  through 
glades,  through  the  bold  use  of  the  larger  hardy  Ferns,  whether  ever- 
green or  not.  The  Bracken  is  everywhere ;  but  there  are  Ferns  of 
graceful  form  which  delight  in  the  partial  shade  of  open  woods  and 
drives,  and  succeed  even  in  the  sun.  Ferns  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
stowed  away  in  obscure  comers,  and  have  rarely  come  into  the 
garden  landscape,  though  they  may  give  us  b^utifu!  aspects  of 
vegetation  not  only  in  the  garden,  but  by  grassy  glades,  paths,  and 
drives.  In  countries  where  hardy  Ferns  abound,  they  are  often  seen 
near  water  and  in  hollow  and  wet  places,  and  it  will  often  be  best 
to  group  them  in  such  localities,  but  without  any  of  the  ugly  aspects 
of "  rockwork  "  too  often  supposed  to  be  the  right  thing  in  a  hardy 
fernery. 

In  the  home  counties  there  is  probably  not  a  better  fernery 
than  that  at  Danesbury.  It  is  on  a  sloping  bank  in  a  rather 
deep  dell,  overhung  with  trees  and  Ivy,  in  the  shade  of  which  the 
Ferns  delight  As  r^ards  the  planting,  the  various  families  are 
arranged  in  distinct  groups,  and  each  group  has  a  position  and 
a  soil  favourable  to  its  requirements.  The  best  way  to  grow  Fenis, 
however,  is  with  flowers,  as  in  Nature,  and  a  hardy  fernery  may 
be  very  beautiful.  As  a  rule,  Ferns  have  in  their  natural  state 
both  soil  and  locality  exactly  suited  to  their  requirements  ;  and  the 
soil  is  yearly  enriched  by  the  decaying  foliage  of  surrounding  trees, 
which  protects  them  in  winter.  In  arranging  a  fernery,  study  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  each  species,  and  allot  to  it  the  position 
most    likely   to    give    the   best   results.      At    Danesbury   the   most 
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sheltered,  moist  spot  is  given  to  the  evergreen  Blechnums,  which 
delight  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  to  the  delicate  forms  of  Asplenium. 
Osmunda,  which  thrives  amazingly,  is  in  a  low  swamp.  The  soil  used 
for  these  Royal  Ferns  is  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  fibrous  peaL  The 
better  deciduous  kinds  of  Polypodium,  such  as  P.  Phegopteris  and 
P.  Dryopteris,  have  sheltered  positions ;  and  in  quiet  nooks  may  be 
found  charming  groups  of  the  Parsley  Fern,  and  Cystopteris  fragilis, 
a  most  delicate  and  graceful  Fern.  Lastrea  Filix-mas  and  its  varieties 
occupy  the  more  exposed  positions  in  company  with  fine  colonies 
of  the  evergreen  kinds,  comprising  some  unique  varieties  of  the 
Polystichums,  Scolopendriums,  Folypodiuras,  etc.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  water  is  available. 

The  Fem-lover  will  remember  that  not  only  have  we  our 
own  beautiful  native  Ferns  for  adorning  our  gardens,  but  also  the 
hardy  Ferns  of  America,  Asia,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  As 
to  the  hardiness  of  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Milne-Redhead  writes  from 
Clitheroe : — 

Is  it  not  strange  that  we  so  seldom  see,  even  in  good  gardens,  any  well-grown 
plants  of  exotic  Osmundas,  Stnithiopteris,  &c  ?  Here,  after  a  long  spell  of  hot, 
dry  weather,  we  had  on  May  30,  i80,  a  sharp  snap  of  frost  which  completely  cut 
off  the  more  than  usually  beautiful  flowers  of  Azalea  mollis,  and  seriously  injured 
the  young  growths  of  some  Japanese  Pines,  such  as  Abies  firma,  A.  sachalinensis, 
and  others.  This  frost  turned  the  young  fronds  of  our  English  Filix-mas  and 
Filix-foemina  quite  black.  Close  by  these  plants,  and  under  similar  conditions  of 
soil  and  exposure,  the  American  Adiantum  pedaCum,  I  foot  high,  and  the  tender- 
looking  Onoclea  sensibilis  were  quite  unhurt,  and  Osmunda  interrupla  and  O. 
cinnamomea  entirely  escaped  and  are  now  very  fine.  Our  English  O.  regalis  was 
slightly  touched,  but  the  Brazilian  O.  specCabilis  brought  by  myself  from  dry 
banks  in  the  Organ  Mountains  was  not  even  browned  in  its  early  and  delicate 
fronds.  All  the  Ferns  1  have  named  are  great  ornaments  to  any  moist  and  rather 
shady  place  in  the  shrubbery.  In  a  sheltered  nook  in  the  rock  garden  I  find,  to 
my  surprise,  that  Gymni^aroma  triangularis  has  survived  the  perils  not  only  of 
a  frosty  spring,  but  the  still  greater  ones  of  a  wet  autumn  and  winter,  and  is  now 
throwing  up  healthily  its  pretty  triangular  fronds,  whose  under  surface  is  quite 
white  with  the  powder  peculiar  to  the  genus— in  fact  a  hardy  silver  Fern. 

A  visit  to  Mr.  Sclater's  Fern  garden  at  Newick  shows  us  the  good 
effects  that  may  be  had  by  using  the  nobler  hardy  Ferns — both  native 
and  foreign — in  a  bolder  way,  and  often  in  the  open  sun.  The  idea 
that  a  fernery  is  best  in  a  dark  corner  has  had  unfortunate  results  in 
keeping  the  grace  of  such  plants  out  of  the  garden  picture.  Hardy 
Ferns  are  being  used  in  bold  and  simple  ways  at  Kew,  where  at  one 
time  they  were  in  an  obscure  fernery,  and  even  if  some  Ferns  require 
shade,  many  do  not  in  our  cool  climate.  Shade  is,  moreover,  an 
clastic  term ;  the  bold  hardy  Ferns  one  sees  in  the  American  wood- 
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lands  would  not  have  too  much  sun  in  the  open  in  Britain,  provided 
they  were  in  the  right  soil. 

Many  hardy  Ferns  are  ejccellent  for  association  with  hardy  flowers, 
and  many  may  be  grouped  with  evergreen  rock  and  hill   plants  in 


Naiive  F«ns  muxd  by  ihidy  *alt  (tWionJ,    From  a  phoiogiaph  by  S-  W,  Fiiiheibeii. 

forming  borders  and  groups  of  evergreen  plants.  Though  we  have 
enough  native  Ferns  in  these  islands  to  give  us  very  fine  effects,  as  we 
see  at  Penrhyn,  or  \vhere\er  Ferns  are  boldly  grouped,  some  of  the 
finest  Ferns  we  see  at  Newick,and  also  at  Rhianvaand  other  gardens. 
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are  natives  of  North  America,  Foremost  among  the  strong-growing 
hardy  exotic  kinds,  there  are  the  handsome  North  American  Osmunda 
cinnamomea,  and  O.  Claytoniana,  O.  gracilis,  a  very  pretty  species  of 
particularly  slender  habit ;  the  Sensitive  Fern  (Onoclea),  Dicksonia 
punctiloba,  the  beautiful  Canadian  Maiden-hair,  the  American  Ostrich 
Feather  Fern,  Lastrea  Goldiana,  Woodwardia  virginica,  all  of  North 
American  origin  and  attaining  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  height. 
Among  the  smaller  ferns  are  Aspidium   nevadense,  novaboracense 


and  thelypteroides,  Asplenium  angustifoiium,  Athyrium  Michauxi 
and  Woodwardia  angustifolia,  all  of  which  grow  from  18  inches  to  24 
inches.  AUosorus  acrostichoides,  the  handsome  Polypodium  hexa- 
gonopterum,  Woodsia  obtusa,  oregana  and  scopulina,  and  also  two 
pretty  Selaginellas,  viz.,  oregana  and  Douglasi.  All  these  are  of 
small  dimensions,  varying  as  they  do  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  height. 
The  pretty  Hypolepis  anthriscifolia  of  South  Africa ;  the  robust 
Lastrea  atrata,   from   India ;    the   Japanese   Lastrea   decurrens,  the 
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massive  Stnithiopteris  orientalis,  also  a  native  of  Japan,  and  the 
pretty  Davallia  Mariesi  are  all  equal  in  hardiness  to  any  of  our  British 
deciduous  Ferns. 

Evergreen  Hardy  Ferns. — Some  of  the  evergreen  Ferns, 
whether  British  or  exotic,  which  stand  the  severity  of  our  climate,  are 
as  hardy  as  those  which  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  and  no  Fern  could 
be  hardier  than  the  various  small-growing  Aspleniums,  which  grow  in 
old  walls  exposed  to  severe  frosts,  such  as  the  black-stemmed  Spleen- 
wort  (several),  and  its  pretty  crested  and  notched  forms,  the  little 
Wall  Rue  or  Rue  Fern,  the  forked  and  other  native  Spleenworts.  All 
these  are  small,  seldom  exceeding  8  in.  in  height,  while  the 
black  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort  Blechnum  and  its  several  beautiful 
forms  usually  average  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  height.  Polypodium 
also  contains  some  handsome  evergreen  plants  ;  even  the  common 
Polypody  is  a  iine  plant  in  its  way,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  when 
growing  on  a  wall,  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  roof  of  a  low 
house.  But  by  far  the  handsomest  of  its  numerous  forms  are  the 
Welsh  Polypody,  the  Irish  and  the  Cornish,  and  its  handsopie,  finely- 
cut  varieties  in  which  the  fronds  are  of  a  light  and  featKery  nature. 
Then  there  are  the  more  or  less  heavily  crested  forms,  all  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the  species  from  which  they  are  issue.  The  common 
Hart's-tongue,  also  perfectly  hardy,  supplies  us  with  many  forms 
giving  fine  effect  and  free  growth. 

As  regards  strong-growing  evergreen  hardy  Ferns,  however,  none 
can  compare  with  the  Prickly  Shield  Fern  and  the  soft  Prickly  Shield 
Fern  and  its  beautiful  varieties  which  produce  massive  fronds  18  ins. 
to  24  ins.  long.  Then  there  is  an  extensive  section  of  varieties  in 
which  the  fronds  in  manyinstancesare  as  finely  cut  as  those  of  the  Lace 
Fern,  and  infinitely  finer  in  effect.  The  soft  Prickly  Shield  Fern  has 
also  produced  some  remarkably  crested  forms,  all  of  which  are  equal 
in  vigour  and  in  dimensions  to  the  typical  species.  The  Holly  Fern 
is  also  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  one  of  those  plants  which  are  usually 
killed  with  kindness,  through  being  grown  in  a  temperature  higher  ' 
than  is  required.     As  regards 

Exotic  Evergreen  Kinds,  North  America  supplies  the  greatest 
part  of  those  hardy  in  England.  The  larger- growing  kinds  from  that 
country  are  AspidiumcristatumClintonianum,  A. floridanum.Asplenium 
angusti folium,  Lastrea  marginalis,  Polystichum  munitum  and  P. 
acrostichoides,  all  of  which  sorts  attain  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  in 
height 

Not  less  effective  and  quite  as  interesting  as  the  above,  though  of 
smaller  dimensions,  are  the  North  American  Asplenium  ebenum, 
Phegopteris  alpestris,  Pellsa  atropurpurea,  Woodsia  alpina  and  W. 
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glabella  varying  in  height  from  6  ins,  to  I2  ins.  There  are  also  some 
remarkably  handsome  strong-growing  sorts,  native  of  Japan,  the 
most  decorative  as  also  the  most  distinct  among  these  being  Lastrea 
Standishi,  with  fronds  24  ins.  to  30  ins.  long,  and  of  a  lovely  and 
cheerful  green  colour;  Lastrea  erythrosora,  with  fronds  18  ins.  to 
24  ins.  long,  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  red  colour  when  young,  and  of 
a  deep  dark  green  hue  when  mature.     Lastrea  opaca  is  another  hand- 


some Japanese  form,  broad  and  massive,  of  a  fine  metallic  colour  when 
young,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  green  when  mature.  In  Lastrea 
Sieboldi  we  have  a  totally  distinct  plant,  having  the  general  aspect  of 
a  somewhat  dwarf  Polypodium  aureum  and  of  the  same  bluish  colour. 
This  and  Dictyogramma  japonica,  which  have  somewhat  bold  and 
broad  fronds,  are  also  quite  hardy,  and  so  are  the  Japanese  Lastrea 
prolihca,  a  species  with   finely-cut  fronds,  bearing  numerous   small 
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plants  ;  the  handsome  Polystichum  setosum,  with  beautiful  dark  green, 
shining  foliage ;  Polystichum  Tsus-simense,  Lastrea  corusca  and  L. 
aristata.  Lomaria  chilensis  is  a  large-growing  Fern  with  fronds 
24  ins,  to  30  ins.  long  and  of  a  particularly  deep  green  colour.  Nipho- 
bolus  lingua  is  a  very  distinct  Fern  "with  entire  fronds  of  a  very 
leathery  nature,  dark  green  above  and  silvery  beneath,  having  some- 
what the  general  appearance  of  our  common  Hart's-tongue,  but  in 
this  case  the  fronds,  instead  of  starting  from  a  single  crown,  are  pro- 
duced along  a  slender  rhizome  of  a  wiry  nature  Perhaps  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  hardy  evei^reen  Ferns  is  the  violet-scented  Lastrea 
fragrans.  This  charming  little  plant,  seldom  more  than  4  ins.  in  height, 
succeeds  well  when  planted  outside,  as  it  is  on  the  outside  rockery  in 
Kew  Gardens,  where  its  crown  is  simply  protected  by  a  handful  of  dry 
leaves  during  the  winter. 

Rock  and  sun-loving  Ferns. — It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  all 
Ferns  as  plants  requiring  shade  and  moisture.  There  are, on  the  con- 
trary, ferns  which  like  full  sunshine  and  bright  light.  Without  count- 
ing Cystopteris  alpina  and  fragilis,  which  grow  in  our  walls  as  well  in 
sun  as  in  shade,  there  is  one  class  of  Ferns  which  actually  requires 
sunshine.  Cheilanthes  from  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
New,  only  do  well  in  a  sunny  aspect.  I  could  not  succeed  at  Geneva 
in  cultivating  Cheilanthes  odora,  lanuginosa  and  vestita.  In  spite  of 
every  care  given  to  them,  they  suffered  from  general  weakness,  ending 
in  decay.  At  last  I  one  day  saw  Woodsia  hyperborea,  that  delicate 
and  fragile  plant,  in  full  sun  along  an  alpine  road  in  Italy,  and  on  re- 
turning I  planted  all  my  Cheilanthes  in  sunshine  on  a  south  wall. 
The  result  was  good,  and  I  recommend  the  plan  to  Fern  growers. 
But  it  was  necessary  also  to  change  the  soil  in  which  these  plants 
were  cultivated,  and  I  set  them  in  soft  porous  mould  composed  of 
Sphagnum  Moss,  peat  and  sand  ;  good  drainage  and  frequent  water- 
ing ensured  an  immediate  and  excellent  result  That  which  proved 
satisfactory  for  Cheilanthes  I  then  .tried  for  Woodsia  hyperborea  and 
ilvensis  (the  treatment  did  not  do  for  W.  obtusa) ;  then  for  Scolopen- 
drium  Hemionitis,  that  pretty  and  curious  Fern  from  the  south  so  rarely 
met  with  in  gardens,  where  it  is  considered  difficult  to  grow.  Then  I 
gave  the  same  treatment  to  Nothochlena  Marantae ;  and  this  lovely 
Fern,  which  formerly  did  not  do  with  me,  turned  out  marvellously 
well.  It  is,  then,  certain  that  many  species  of  Ferns  require  sun  and 
plenty  of  air. — H.  CoRREVON,  in  Gardener^  Chronicle. 

The  following  exotic  Ferns  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  if  the 
more  tender  ones  are  protected  in  winter  by  a  covering  of  old  fronds 
or  soft  hay  pegged  down  over  the  crowns.  These  would  be  better 
in  sheltered  nooks  in  the  rock  garden  in  good  peaty  earth.     Those 
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kinds  marked  with  an  asterisk  should  receive  protection  in  this  form. 
Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  the  Ferns  are  natives  of  North  America, 
and  this  list  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  an  experienced 
cultivator  of  these  plants. 

Exotic  hardy  Ferns. 

Adianinn  pcadiiiin     Boiryi^hiuin    virgini-  Lasiita        (Ncphro-  'Pcllzi     alro-  Sclafinella  Doujlui- 

AUowroiu      ACTOtti-         cum  drnni) — conlinufii-         purpurea  dcnttculata      (b«L 

choid«  •Cyrtommni  ciryoii-      Goldi»jia  *gnd1ii  vciicn) 

AspidiDin  criitaEuni  d«airi  (E.  Indjei)      LnHrmedia  Phegopieri»  vlpatrifl  Stnjthiaptcnft      %/H' 

Clintouisnum  *rakatuin  (lapan)         puriinstU  DryopIiHt  nuniu  (Eurone) 

h^^nDE  •FoTiunei  Qinn)       *DfHCa  (China)  hcKagoncpIera  *ori(nlalu  Qapan) 

-J— -  Cpiopieris  bulbif«ra      proliftca  (Jamaica)     polypodioidci  pcnn^ytvanLCB 

fragilis    (Aipcricon      ^itboldi  (Japan)       Polyilichum      acroa-      p.  recurva 
var).  *vaiia  (Chmnl  tichoido  W^odsia 

DenniLzdiia  punctj.  LomariA  alpinaf  New      a.  ^randiccps  glabella 

ibelvptcTOftdei  <-^--<-  *. .!__*»  .   ._.■.  _  ..     . 

"fcXaiia  (N.  Zea.      CKnulala'(~Chiii)         ciincai^m  Mapaa)       H^^li^ 
'      "  "      muniluin    (C^ifor- WaHT-ardia  anguiii- 

^lihlejlwiiialja.    ''^m^lis  cG'^n) 
•ptolifirum  fAuMra-         Europe) 
■leloium  (Japan)  vir  guiLca 


ibelvptcToidei  .,- —  ^- -, 

ip      lum  angu      o-  ^epu    j^""^^;      mn™"  "-^''■- 

taltAii     (S.  Osmun 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

COLOUR   IN   THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  all  who  care  for  gardens  should 
learn,  is  the  difference  between  true  and  delicate  and  ugly  colour — 
between  the  showy  dyes  and  much  glaring  colour  seen  in  gardens 
and  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  natural  colour.  There  are,  apart 
from  beautiful  flowers,  many  lessons  and  no  fees; — Oak  woods  in 
winter,  even  the  roads  and  paths  and  rocks  and  hedgerows  ;  leaves  in 
many  hues  of  life  and  death,  the  stems  of  trees :  many  birds  are 
lovely  studies  in  harmony  and  delicate  gradation  of  colour ;  the 
clouds  (eternal  mine  of  divinest  colour)  in  many  aspects  of  light,  and 
the  varied  and  infinite  beauty  of  colour  of  the  air  itself  as  it  comes 
between  us  and  the  distant  view. 

Nature  is  a  good  colourist,  and  if  we  trust  to  her  guidance  we 
never  find  wrong  colour  in  wood,  meadow,  or  on  mountain.  "  Laws  " 
have  been  laid  down  by  chemists  and  decorators  about  colours  which 
artists  laugh  at,  and  to  consider  them  is  a  waste  of  time.  If  we 
have  to  make  coloured  cottons,  or  to  "garden"  in  coloured  gravels, 
then  it  is  well  to  think  what  ugly  things  will  shock  us  least ;  but 
dealing  with  living  plants  in  their  infinitely  varied  hues,  and  with 
their  beautiful  flowers,  is  a  diflferent  thing !  If  we  grow  well  plants 
of  good  colour,  all  will  be  right  in  the  end,  but  often  raisers 
of  flowers  work  against  us  by  the  raising  of  flowers  of  bad 
colour.  The  complicated  pattern  beds  so  often  seen  in  flower  gardens 
should  be  given  up  in  favour  of  simpler  beds,  of  the  shapes  best 
suiting  the  ground,  and  among  various  reasons  for  this  is  to  get  true 
colour.  When  we  have  little  pincushion-beds  where  the  whole 
"  pattern  "  is  seen  at  once  through  the  use  of  dwarf  plants,  the  desire 
comes  to  bring  in  colour  in  patterns  and  in  ugly  ways.  For  this 
purpose  the  wretched  Altemanthera  and  other  pinched  plant  rubbish 
are  grown — plants  not  worth  growing  at  all. 

When  dwarf  flowers  are  associated  with  bushes  like  Roses,  and 
with  plants  like  Carnations  and  tall  Irises,  having  pointed  and  grace- 
ful  foliage,  the  colours  are   relieved  against  the  delicate  foli^e   of 
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Ihe  plants  and  by  having  the  beds  large  enough  we  relieve  the 
dwarfer  flowers  with  taller  plants  behind.  In  a  shrubbery,  too, 
groups  of  flowers  are  nearly  always  right,  and  we  can  follow  our  desire 
in  flowers  without  much  thought  of  arranging  for  colour.  But  as 
the  roots  of  the  shrubs  rob  the  flowers ;  the  best  way  is  to  put 
near  and  around  shrubberies  free-running  plants  that  do  not  want 
much  cultivation,  like  Solomon's  Seal  and  WoodrufT,  and  other  plants 
that  grow  naturally  in  woods  and  copses,  while  with  flowers  like 
Pansies,  Carnations,  Roses,  that  depend  for  their  beauty  on  good  soil, 
the  best  way  is  to  keep  them  in  the  open  garden,  away  from  hungry 
tree -roots. 

By  having  large  simple  beds  we  relieve  the  flowers,  and  enjoy  their 
beauty  of  colour  and  the  forms  of  the  plants  without  "  pattern  "  of 
any  kind.  Instead  of  "  dotting  "  the  plants,  it  is  better  to  group  them 
naturally,  letting  the  groups  run  into  each  other,  and  varying  them  here 
and  there  with  taller  plants.  A  flower  garden  of  any  size  could  be 
planted  in  this  way,  without  the  geometry  of  the  ordinary  flower  garden, 
and  the  poor  effect  of  the  "  botanical  "  "  dotty  "  mixed  border.  As, 
however,  all  may  not  be  ready  to  follow  this  plan,  the  following  notes 
on  colour,  by  a  flower  gardener  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the 
subject,  will  be  useful : — 

"  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
garden  is  the  placing  of  the  flowers  with  regard  to  their  colour-effect 
Too  often  a  garden  is  an  assemblage  of  plants  placed  together  hap- 
hazard, or  if  any  intention  be  perceptible,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
the  bedding  system,  it  is  to  obtain  as  great  a  number  as  possible  of 
the  most  violent  contrasts ;  and  the  result  is  a  hard,  garish  vulgarity. 
Then,  in  mixed  borders,  one  usually  sees  lines  or  evenly  distributed 
spots  of  colour,  wearying  and  annoying  to  the  eye,  and  proving  how 
poor  an  effect  can  be  got  by  the  misuse  of  the  best  materials.  Should 
it  not  be  remembered  that  in  setting  a  garden  we  are  painting  a 
picture, — a  picture  of  hundreds  of  feet  or  yards  instead  of  so  many 
inches,  painted  with  living  flowers  and  seen  by  open  daylight — so  that 
to  paint  it  rightly  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and 
to  the  light  of  the  sun ;  that  the  colours  should  be  placed  with 
careful  forethought  and  deliberation,  as  a  painter  employs  them  on 
his  picture,  and  not  dropped  down  in  lifeless  dabs. 

'*  Harmony  rather  than  Contrast. — Splendid  harmonies 
of  rich  and  brilliant  colour,  and  proper  sequences  of  such  har- 
monies, should  be  the  rule ;  there  should  be  large  effects,  each  well 
studied  and  well  placed,  varj'ing  in  different  portions  of  the  garden 
scheme.  One  very  common  fault  is  a  want  of  simplicity  of  in- 
tention ;  another,  an  absence  of  any  definite  plan  of  colouring.  Many 
people  have   not   given   any  attention    to    colour-harmony,  or  have 
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not  by  nature  the  gift  of  perceiving  it.  Let  them  learn  it  by  observing 
some  natural  examples  of  happily  related  colouring,  taking  separate 
families  of  plants  whose  members  are  variously  coloured.  Some 
of  the  best  to  study  would  be  American  Azaleas,  Wallflowers,  German 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  and  Alstrcemerias. 

"  Breadth  of  Mass  and  Intergrouping. — It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  mass  of  each  colour  should  be  large  enough  to  have 
a  certain  dignity,  but  never  so  large  as  to  be  wearisome ;  a  certain 
breadth  in  the  masses  is  also  wanted  to  counteract  the  effect  of  fore- 
shortening when  the  border  is  seen  from  end  to  end.  When  a  definite 
plan  of  colouring  is  decided  on,  it  will  save  trouble  if  the  plants 
whose  flowers  are  approximately  the  same  in  colour  are  grouped 
together  to  follow  each  other  in  season  of  blooming.  Thus,  in  a  part 
of  the  border  assigned  to  red,  Oriental  Poppies  might  be  planted 
among  or  next  to  Tritomas,  with  scarlet  Gladioli  between  both,  so 
that  there  should  be  a  succession  of  scarlet  flowers,  the  places  occupied 
by  the  Gladioli  being  filled  previously  with  red  Wallflowers. 

"Warm  Colours  are  not  difficult  to  place:  scarlet,  crimson, 
pink,  orange,  yellow,  and  warm  white  are  easily  arranged  so  as  to 
pass  agreeably  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Purple  and  LelaC  group  well  together,  but  are  best  kept  well 
away  from  red  and  pink  ;  they  do  well  with  the  colder  whites,  and  are 
seen  at  their  best  when  surrounded  and  carpeted  with  gray-white 
foliage,  like  that  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  or  Cineraria  maritima  ;  but 
if  it  be  desired  to  pass  from  a  group  of  warm  colour  to  purple  and 
lilac,  a  good  breadth  of  pale  yellow  or  warm  white  may  be  interposed. 

"White  Flowers. — Care  must  be  taken  in  placing  very  cold 
white  flowers  such  as  Iberis  corresefolla,  which  are  best  used  as  quite 
a  high  light,  led  up  to  by  whites  of  a  softer  character.  Frequent 
repetitions  of  white  patches  catch  the  eye  unpleasantly ;  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  one  mass  or  group  of  white  will  be  enough 
in  any  piece  of  border  or  garden  arrangement  that  can  be  seen  from 
any  one  point  of  view. 

"Blue  requires  rather  special  treatment,  and  is  best  approached 
by  delicate  contrasts  of  warm  whites  and  pale  yellows,  such  as  the 
colours  of  double  Meadow  Sweet,  and  CEnothera  Lamarckiana,  but 
rather  avoiding  the  direct  opposition  of  strong  blue  and  full  yellow 
Blue  flowers  are  also  very  beautiful  when  completely  isolated  and  seej 
alone  among  rich  dark  foliage. 

"  A  Progression  of  Colour  in  a  mixed  border  might  begi 
with  strong  blues,  light  and  dark,  grouped  with  white  and  pale  yellon 
passing  on  to  pink ;  then  to  rose  colour,  crimson,  and  the  strongs 
scarlet,  leading  to  orange  and  bright  yellow.  A  paler  yellow  follow 
by  white  would  distantly  connect  the  warm  colours  with  the  lilacs  as 
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purples,  and  a  colder  white  would  combine  them  pleasantly  with  low- 
growing  plants  with  cool-coloured  leaves. 

"  Silvery-leaved  Plants  are  valuable  as  edgings  and  carpets 
to  purple  flowers,  and  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  them  as  the 
warm-coloured  folis^e  of  some  plants  does  to  their  strong  red  flowers, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cardinal  Flower  and  double  crimson  Sweet 
William.  The  bright  clear  blue  of  Forget-me-not  goes  best  with  fresh 
pale  green,  and  pink  flowers  are  beautiful  with  pale  foliage  striped 
icith  creamy  white,  such  as  the  variegated  forms  of  Jacob's-ladder  or 
Iris  pseudacorus.  A  useful  carpeting  plant,  Acsna  pulchella,  assumes 
in  spring  a  rich  bronze  between  brown  and  green  which  is  valuable 
with  Wallflowers  of  the  brown  and  orange  colours.  These  few 
examples,  out  of  many  that  will  come  under  the  notice  of  any  careful 
observer,  are  enough  to  indicate  what  should  be  looked  for  in  the  way 
of  accompanying  foliage — such  foliage,  if  well  chosen  and  well  placed, 
may  have  the  same  value  to  the  flowering  plant  that  a  worthy  and 
appropriate  setting  has  to  a  jewel. 

"  In  Sunny  Places  warm  colours  should  preponderate ;  the  yellow 
colour  of  sunlight  brings  them  together  and  adds  to  their  glowing  effect 
"  A  Shady  Border,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  best  suited  for 
the   cooler  and  more  delicate  colours.     A  beautiful  scheme  of  cool 
colouring  might  be  arranged  for  a  retired  spot,  out  of  sight  of  other 
brightly  coloured  flowers,  such  as  a  border  near  the  shady  side  of  any 
shrubbery  or  wood  that  would  afford  a  good  background  of  dark 
foliage.     Here  would   be   the  best  opportunity  for  using  blue,  cool 
white,  palest  yellow,  and  fresh  green.     A  few  typical  plants  are  the 
great  Larkspurs,  Monkshoods,  and  Columbines,  Anemones  (such  as 
japonica,  sylvestris,  apennina,  Hepatica,  and  the  single  and  double 
rorms    of   nemorosa),   white    Lilies,   Trilliums,   Pyrotas,    Habenarias, 
Primroses,  white   and   yellow,   double    and    single.   Daffodils,   white 
Cyclamen,    Ferns    and    mossy    Saxifre^es,    Li ly-of-the- Valley,   and 
Woodruff.     The  most  appropriate  background  to  such  flowers  would 
be  shrubs  and  trees,  giving  an  effect  of  rich  sombre  masses  of  dusky 
shadow  rather  than  a  positive  green  colour,  such  as  Bay  Phillyrea, 
Box,  Yew,  and  Evei^reen  Oak.     Such  a  harmony  of  cool  colouring, 
in  a  quiet  shady  place,  would  present  a  delightful  piece  of  gardening. 
"  BeddED-OUT  PL.4NTS,  in  such  parts  of  a  garden  as  may  require 
thein,  may  be  arranged  on  the  same  general  principle  of  related,  rather 
than  of  violently  opposed,  masses  of  colour.     As  an  example,  a  fine 
eflfect  was  obtained  with  half-hardy  annuals,  mostly  kinds  of  Marigold 
Chrysanthemum,  and  Nasturtium,  of  all  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  and 
brown.       This  was  in  a  finely  designed  formal  garden  before  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  one  of  the  stateliest  of  the  great  houses  of  England.     It 
iras  a  fine  lesson  in  temperance,  this  employment  of  a  simple  scheme 
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of  restricted  colouring,  yet  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
richness  and  brilliancy,  and  well  served  its  purpose  as  a  dignified 
ornament,  and  worthy  accompaniment  to  the  fine  old  house. 

"Contrasts — How  to  be  Used. — The  greater  effects  being 
secured,  some  carefully  arranged  contrasts  may  be  used  to  strike  the 
eye  when  passing  ;  for  opposite  colours  in  close  companionship  are  not 
telling  at  a  distance,  and  are  still  less  so  if  interspersed,  their  tendency 
then  being  to  neutralize  each  other.  Here  and  there  a  charming 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a  bold  contrast,  such  as  a  mass  of  orange 
Lilies  against  Delphiniums  or  Gentians  against  alpine  Wallflowers ; 
but  these  violent  contrasts  should  be  used  sparingly  and  as  brilliant 
accessories  rather  than  trustworthy  principals. 

"Climbers  on  Walls. — There  is  often  a  question  about  the 
suitability  of  variously  coloured  creepers  on  house  or  garden  walls. 
The  same  principle  of  harmonious  colouring  is  the  best  guide.  A 
warm-coloured  wall,  one  of  Bath  stone  or  buff  bricks,  for  instance,  is 
easily  dealt  with.  On  this  all  the  red-flowered,  leaved,  or  berried 
plants  look  well — Japan  Quince,  red  and  pink  Roses,  Virginian 
Creeper,  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  and  the  more  delicate  harmonies  of 
Honeysuckle,  Banksian  Roses,  and  Clematis  montana,  and  Flammula, 
while  C.  Jackmanni  and  other  purple  and  lilac  kinds  are  suitable  as 
occasional  contrasts.  The  lai^e  purple  and  white  Clematises  harmonise 
perfectly  with  the  cool  gray  of  Portland  stone  ;  and  so  do  dark-leaved 
climbers,  such  as  White  Jasmine,  Passion  Flower,  and  green  Ivy,  Red 
brickwork,  especially  when  new,  is  not  a  happy  ground  colour ;  per- 
haps it  is  best  treated  with  large-leaved  climbers— Magnolias,  Vines, 
Aristolochia — to  counteract  the  fidgety  look  of  the  bricks  and  white 
joints.  When  brickwork  is  old  and  ovei^rown  with  gray  Lichens, 
there  can  be  no  more  beautiful  ground  for  all  colours  of  flowers  from 
the  brightest  to  the  tenderest — none  seems  to  come  amiss, 

"  Colour  in  Bedding-out. — We  must  here  put  out  of  mind 
nearly  all  the  higher  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  flowers  ;  the  delight  in 
their  beauty  individually  or  in  natural  masses  ;  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  varied  characters,  appearances,  and 
ways,  which  gives  them  so  much  of  human  interest  and  lovableness  ; 
and  must  regard  them  merely  as  so  much  colouring  matter,  to  fill  such 
and  such  spaces  for  a  few  months.  We  are  restricted  to  a  kind  of 
gardening  not  far  removed  from  that  in  which  the  spaces  of  the  design 
are  filled  in  with  pounded  brick,  slate,  or  shells.  The  best  rule  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  bedded  garden  is  to  keep  the  scheme  of  colouring  as 
simple  as  possible.  The  truth  of  this  is  easily  perceived  by  an  ordinary 
observer  when  shown  a  good  example,  and  is  obvious  without  any 
showing  to  one  who  has  studied  colour  effects  ;  and  yet  the  very  op- 
posite intention  is  most  commonly  seen,  to  wit,  a  garish  display  of  the 
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greatest  number  of  crudely  contrasting  colours.     How  often  do  we  see 
.    combinations  of  scarlet  Geranium,  Calceolaria,  and  blue  Lobelia — 
three  subjects  that  have  excellent  qualities  as  bedding  plants  if  used 
in  separate  colour  schemes,  but  which  in  combination  can  hardly  fail 
to  look  bad  ?     In  this  kind  of  gardening,  as  in  any  other,  let  us  by  all 
means  have  our  colours  in  a  brilliant  blaze,  but  never  in  a  discordant 
glare.     One  or  two  colours,  used  temperately  and  with  careful  judg- 
ment,  will   produce  nobler  and   richer   results   than    many   colours 
purposely  contrasted,  or  wantonly  jumbled.     The  formal  garden  that 
is  an  architectural  adjunct  to  an  imposing  building  demands  a  dignified 
unity  of  colouring  instead  of  the  petty  and  frivolous  effects  so  com- 
monly obtained  by  the  misuse  of  many  colours.  As  practical  examples 
of  simple  harmonies,  let  us  take  a  scheme  of  red  for  summer  bedding. 
It  may  range  from  palest  pink  to  nearly  black,  the  flowers  being 
Pelargoniums  in  many  shades  of  pink,  rose,  salmon,  and  scarlet ;  Ver- 
benas, red  and  pink  ;  and  judicious  mixtures  of  Iresine,  Alternanthera, 
Amaranthus,  the  dark  Ajuga,  and  red-foliaged  Oxalis.     Still  finer  is  a 
colour  scheme  of  yellow  and  orange,  worked  out   with  some  eight 
varieties  of  Marigold,  Zinnias,  Calceolarias,  and  Nasturtiums — a  long 
range  of  bright  rich  colour,  from  the  palest  buff  and  primrose  to  the 
deepest  mahogany.     Such  examples  of  strong  warm  colouring  are  ad- 
mirably suited  for  large  spaces  of  bedded  garden.     Where  a  small 
space  has  to  be  dealt  with  it  is  better  to  have  arrangements  of  blue, 
with  white  and  the  palest  yellow,  or  of  purple  and  lilac,  with  gray 
foliage.     A  satisfactory  example  of  the  latter  could  be  worked  out  with 
beds  of  purple  and  lilac  Clematis,  trained  over  a  carpet  of  Cineraria 
maritima,  or  one  of  the  white-foliaged  Centaureas,  and  Heliotropes  and 
purple  Verbenas,  with  silvery  folic^e  of  Cerastium,  Antennaria,   or 
Stachys  lanata.     These  are  some  simple  examples  easily  carried  out. 
The  principle  once  seen  and   understood  (and  the  operator  having  a 
perception   of  colour),  modifications  will  suggest  themselves,  and    a 
correct  working  with  two  or  more  colours  will  be  practicable ;  but   the 
simpler  ways  are  the  best,  and  will  always  give  the  noblest  results. 
There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  harmony  to  be  got  even  in  varied  colours 
by  putting  together  those  of  nearly  the  same  strength  or  depth.       As 
an  example  in  spring  bedding,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Silene  pendula 
(not  the  deepest  shade),  and  double  yelloiv  Primrose  or  yellow  Poly- 
anthus, thoi^h  distinctly  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  yet  are  of  such  tender 
and  equal  depth  of  colouring,  that  they  work  together  charmingly, 
especially  if  they  are  further  connected  with  the  gray-white  foliage  of 
Cerastium. — G,  J." 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

FRAGRANCE. 

A  srAN  who  makes  a  garden  should  have  a  heart  for  plants  that  have 
the  gift  of  sweetness  as  well  as  beauty  of  form  or  colour.  And  what  a 
mysterj'  as  well  as  charm — wild  Roses  sweet  as  the  breath  of  heaven, 
and  wild  Roses  of  repulsive  odour  all  bom  of  the  earth-mother,  and  it 
may  be  springing  from  the  same  spot.  Flowers  sweet  at  night  and 
scentless  in  the  day ;  flowers  of  evil  odour  at  one  hour  and  fragrant 
at  another  ;  plants  sweet  in  breath  of  blossom,  but  deadly  in  leaf  and 
sap  ;  Liiies  sweet  as  they  are  fair,  and  Lilies  that  must  not  be  let 
into  the  house  ;  with  bushes  in  which  all  that  is  delightful  in  odour 
permeates  to  every  March-daring  bud.  The  Grant  Aliens  of  the  day, 
who  tell  us  how  the  Dandelion  sprang  from  the  Primrose  some 
millions  of  years  ago.  would  no  doubt  explain  all  these  things  to  us, 
or  put  long  names  to  them — what  Sir  Richard  Owen  used  to  call 
"  conjectural  biolc^y," — but  we  need  not  care  where  they  leave  the 
question,  for  to  us  is  given  this  precious  fragrance,  happily  almost 
without  eflbrt,  and  as  free  as  the  clouds  from  man's  power  to  spoil. 

Kvery  fertile  country  has  its  fragrant  flowers  and  trees ;  alpine 
meadows  with  Orchids  and  mountain  Violets  ;  the  Primrose-scented 
woods.  Honeysuckle- wreathed  and  May-frosted  hedgerows  of  Britain; 
the  Cedars  of  India  and  of  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Lebanon  ; 
trees  of  the  same  stately  order,  perhaps  still  more  fragrant  in  the 
warmer  Pacific  breezes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Oregon,  where 
the  many  great  Pines  often  spring  from  a  carpet  of  fragrant  Ever- 
greens, and  a  thousand  flowers  which  fade  away  after  their  early 
bloom,  and  stand  withered  in  the  heat,  while  the  tall  Pines  overhead 
distil  for  ever  their  grateful  odour  in  the  sunny  air.  Myrtle,  Rosemary, 
and  Lavender,  and  all  the  aromatic  bushes  and  herbs  clothing  the  little 
capes  that  jut  into  the  great  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  GrMce, 
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Italy,  Sicily,  and  Corsica  ;  garden  islands  scattered  through  vast 
Pacific  seas,  as  stars  are  scattered  in  the  heavens  ;  enormous  tropical 
forests,  little  entered  by  man,  but  from  which  he  gathers  on  the  out- 
skirts treasures  for  stove  and  greenhouse  ;  great  island  gardens  like 
Java  and  Ceylon  and  Borneo,  rich  in  spices  and  lovely  plant  life; 
Australian  bush,  with  plants  strange  as  if  from  another  world,  but 
often  most  delicate  in  odour  even  in  the  distorted  fragments  of  them 
we  see  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  fragile  flower-vases  these  sweet  odours 
flow ;  they  breathe  through  leaf  and  stem,  and  the  whole  being  of 
many  trees  and  bushes,  from  the  stately  Gum  trees  of  Australia  to 
the  sweet  Verbena  of  Chili.  Many  must  have  felt  the  charm  of  the 
strange  scent  of  the  Box  bush  before  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  told  us 
of  its  "  breathing  the  fragrance  of  eternity."  The  scent  of  flowers  is 
often  cloying,  as  of  the  Tuberose,  while  that  of  leaves  is  often  delicate 
and  refreshing,  as  in  the  budding  Larch,  and  in  the  leaves  of  Balm  and 
Rosemary,  while  fragrance  is  often  stored  in  the  wood,  as  in  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  and  many  other  trees,  and  even  down  through  the  roots. 

It  is  given  to  few  to  see  many  of  these  sweet  plants  in  their 
native  lands,  but  we  who  love  our  gardens  may  enjoy  many  of  them 
about   us,   not  merely   in   drawings  or  descriptions,  but  the   living, 
breathing  things  themselves.     The  Geraniums  in  the  cottage  window- 
bring  us  the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  South  African  hills  ;  the  Lavender 
bush  of  the  sunny  hills  of  Provence,  where  it  is  at  home  ;  the  Roses 
in  the  garden  bring  near  us  the  breath  of  the  wild  Roses  on  a  thou- 
sand hills  ;  the  sweet  or  pot  herbs  of  our  gardens  are  a  gift  of  the 
shore-lands  of  France  and  Italy  and  Greece.     The  Sweet  Bay  bush 
in   the   farmer's   or   cottage  garden   comes  with  its  story  from   the 
streams  of  Greece,  where  it  seeks  moisture  in  a  thirsty  land   along 
with  the  wild  Olive  and  the  Arbutus.     And  this  Sweet  Bay  is  the 
Laurel  of  the  poets,  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  ail  poet  and  artist 
nations  of  the  earth — the  Laurel  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  used  in  many 
ways   in  his  worship,  as  we  may  see  on  coins,  and  in  many  other 
things   that   remain  to  us  of  the  great  peoples   of  the   past.     The 
Myrtle,  of  less  fame,  but  also  a  sacred  plant  beloved  for  its   leaves 
and  blossoms,  was,  like  the  Laurel,  seen  near  the  temples  of  the  race 
who  built  their  temples  as  the  Lily  is  built,  whose  song  is  deathless,  and 
the  fragments  of  whose  art  is  Despair  to  the  artist  of  our  time.     And 
thus  the  fragrant  bushes  of  our  gardens  may  entwine  for  us,  apart 
from  their  gift  of  beauty,  living  associations  and  beautiful  thoughts 
for  ever  famous  in  human  story. 

It  is  not  only  odours  of  trees  and  flowers  known  to  all  we  have 
to  think  of,  but  also  many  delicate  ones,  less  known,  perhaps,  by 
reason  of  the  blossoms  that  give  them  being  without  showy  colour,  as 
^he  wild  Vine,  the  Sweet  Vernal,  Lemon,  and  other  Grasses.      And 
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among  these  modest  flowers  there  are  none  more  delicate  in  odour 
than  the  blossoms  of  the  common  white  Willow,  the  yellow-twigged 
and  the  other  Willows  of  Britain  and  Northern  Europe,  which  are  all 
the  more  grateful  in  air  coming  to  us 

Cet  the  northern  moorbnd,  o'er  the  northern  foam. 

What  is  the  lesson  ^ese  sweet  flowers  have  for  us?  They  tell  us 
— if  there  were  no  other  flowers  to  tell  us — that  a  garden  should  be  a 
livir^  thing ;  its  life  not  only  fair  in  form  and  lovely  in  colour,  but  in 
its  breath  and  essence  coming  from  the  Divine.  They  tell  us  that  the 
very  common  attempt  to  conform  their  fair  lives  into  tile  or  other 
patterns,  to  clip  or  set  them  out  as  so  much  mere  colour  of  the  paper- 
stainer  or  carpet-maker,  is  to  degrade  them  and  make  our  gardens  ugly 
and  ridiculous,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Nature  and  of  true  art  Yet 
many  of  these  treasures  for  the  open  garden  have  been  shut  out  of  our 
thoughts  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  that  did  not 
make  showy  colour  and  lend  itself  to  crude  ways  of  setting  out  flowers. 
Of  the  many  things  that  should  be  thought  of  in  the  making  of  a 
garden  to  live  in,  this  of  fragrance  is  one  of  the  first.  And,  happily, 
among  every  class  of  flowers  which  may  adorn  our  open-air  gardens 
there  are  fragrant  things  to  be  found.  Apart  from  the  groups  of  plants 
in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  fragrant,  as  in  Roses,  the  annual  and 
biennial  flowers  of  our  gardens  are  rich  in  fragrance — Stocks,  Mignon- 
ette, Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultan,  Wallflowers,  double  Rockets,  Sweet 
Scabious,  and  many  others.  These,  among  the  most  easily  raised  of 
plants,  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  cottage  gardeners.  The  garden 
borders  of  hardy  flowers  bear  for  us  odours  as  precious  as  any  breath  of 
tropical  Orchid,  fr6m  the  Lily-of-the- Valley  to  the  Carnation,  this  last 
yielding,  perhaps,  the  most  grateful  fragrance  of  all  the  flowering  host  in 
our  garden  land.  In  these  borders  are  things  sweeter  than  words  may 
tell  of — Woodrufl!',  Balm,  Pinks,  Violets,  garden  Primroses,  Poly- 
anthuses, Day  and  other  Lilies,  early  Iris,  Narcissus,  Evening  Prim- 
roses, Mezereon,  and  Pansies  delicate  in  their  sweetness. 

No  one  may  be  richer  in  fragrance  than  the  wise  man  who  plants 
hardy  shrubs  and  flowering  trees — Magnolia,  May,  Daphne,  Lilac, 
Wild  Rose,  Azalea,  Honeysuckle — names  each  telling  of  whole 
families  of  fr^rant  things.  From  the  same  regions  whence  come  the 
Laurel  and  the  Myrtle  we  have  the  Laurustinus,  beautiful  in  our  sea- 
coast  and  warmer  districts,  and  many  other  lovely  bushes  happy 
in  our  climate ;  one,  the  Wintersweet,  pouring  out  delicious  frag- 
rance in  mid-winter ;  Sweet  Gale,  Allspice,  and  the  delightful  little 
Mayflower  that  creeps  about  in  the  woodland  shade  in  North  America. 
So,  though  we  cannot  boast  of  Lemon  or  Orange  groves,  our  climate 
is  kind  to  many  lovely  and  fragrant  shrubs. 

Even  our  ugly  walls  may  be  sweet  gardens  with  Magnolia,  Honey- 
suckle Clematis,  Sweet  Verbena,  and  the  delightful  old  Jasmine,  still 
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clothing  many  a  house  in  London.  Most  precious  of  all,  however, 
are  the  noble  climbing  Tea  Roses  raised  in  our  own  time.  Among 
the  abortions  of  this  century  these  are  a  real  gain — the  loveliest  flowers 
ever  raised  by  man.  Noble  in  form  and  colour,  and  scented  as 
delicately  as  a  June  morn  in  alpine  pastures,  with  these  most  precious 
of  garden  Roses  we  could  cover  all  the  ugly  walls  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  Heaven  knows  many  of  them  are  in  want  of  a  veil. 
Some  Fragrant  Plants  for  British  Gardens. 
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i 

SIMPLER        FLOWER         GARDEN  j 

PLANS      AND     THE     RELA-  | 
TION      OF      THE      FLOWER 

GARDEN   TO   THE   HOUSE.  I 

A  GREAT  waste  is  owing  to 
frivolous  and  thoughtless  "de-  i 
sign  "  as  to  plan  and  shapes  of 
the  beds  in  the  flower-garden. 
What  a  vision  opens  out  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  design  of 
the  flower  garden  when  he 
thinks  of  the  curiosities  and 
vexations  in  the  forms  of  beds 
in  almost  every  land  where  a 
flower  garden  exists !  The 
gardener  is  the  heir — to  his 
great  misfortune — of  much  use- 
less complexity  and  frivolous 
design,  bom  of  applying  con- 
ventional designs  to  the  ground.  Wl?"'S!ISi^^// 
These  desiens  come  to  us  from      '           '       "'"-KS 


These  designs  come  to  us  from 
a  remote  epoch,  and  the  design- 
ing of  gardens  being  from  very 
early  times  in  the  hands  of  the 
decorative  "  artist,"  the  garden 
was  subjected  to  their  will, 
and  in  our  own  days  we  even 
see  gardens  laid  without  the 
slightest  relation  to  garden  use, 
difficult  to  plant,  and  costly  to 

form    and   to   keep   in   order.     At  South  Kensington  the  elaborate 
tracery  of  sand  and  gravel  was  attractive  to  some  when  first  set  out. 
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but  it  soon  turned  to  dust  and  ashes.  It  was,  indeed,  to  a  great 
extent  formed  of  broken  brickdust,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
the  gardener  and  his  flowers.  The  colours  were  supplied  from  the 
building  sheds,  where  boys  were  seen  pounding  up  bricks  and  slates, 
iuid  beds  were  made  of  silver  sand,  so  that  no  gardener  could  dis- 
figure them.  The  Box  edgings  of  beds  a  foot  wide  or  smaller  soon 
got  out  of  order,  and  after  a  few  years  the  whole  thing  was  painful  to 
see,  while  good  gardeners  were  wasting  precious  time  trying  to  plant 
paltry  beds  in  almost  every  frivolous  device  known  to  the  art  of  con- 
ventional design. 

Even  where  such  extravagances  were  never  attempted  we  see  the 
evil  of  the  same  order  of  ideas,  and  in  many  gardens  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  beds  to  the  ground  never  occurs  to  the  designer,  but  a 
design  has  been  taken  out  of  some  old  book.  If  the  ground  does  not 
suit  the  plan,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  ground  and  all  who  have  to 
work  on  it.  The  results  of  this  style  of  forming  beds  the  cottage 
gardens  escaped  from,  the  space  being  small  and  the  cottage  gardener 
content  with  the  paths  about  his  door.  To  some  people  this  objection 
on  my  part  to  intricate  design  is  mistaken  for  an  objection  to  formality 
altogether.  Now  there  are  bold  spirits  who  do  not  mind  setting 
their  houses  among  rocks  and  heather,  but  we  must  cultivate  a  flower 
garden,  and  simplicity  as  to  form  of  the  beds  should  be  the  rule  in  it. 
There  are  many  ways  of  growing  flowers  and  all  sorts  of  situations  fit 
for  them,  but  the  flower  garden  itself  near  the  house  must  be  laid 
out  with  formal  beds,  or  else  we  cannot  cultivate  the  flowers  or  get 
about  the  ground  with  ease.  It  is  a  question  of  right  and  wrong 
formality.  The  beds  in  my  own  work  are,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
plans  here  given,  as  formal  as  any,  but  simpler,  and  are  made  on 
the  ground  and  to  the  ground.  Our  object  should  be  to  see  the 
flowers  and  not  the  beds,  so  that  while  we  have  all  the  advant^je 
of  mass  and  depth  of  soil,  and  all  the  good  a  bed  can  give  for  con- 
venience of  working  or  excellence  of  growth,  we  should  take  little 
pride  in  its  form,  and  plant  it  so  that  we  may  see  the  picturesque 
effects  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  forget  the  form  of  the  bed  in 
the  picture. 

The  relation  of  the  beds  to  each  other  is  often  much  too  complex 
and  there  is  little  freedom.  Designs  that  were  well  enough  for 
furniture  or  walls  or  panels  when  applied  to  the  garden  gave  us  a 
new  set  of  difficulties.  Carried  out  in  wood  or  in  the  carpet  they 
answer  their  purpose,  if  we  like  them  ;  but  a  flower  bed  is  a  thing 
for  much  work  in  cultivating,  arranging  and  keeping  it,  and  it  is 
best  to  see  that  we  are  not  hindered  by  needless  complexities  in  deal- 
ing with  the  beds.  In  good  plans  there  is  no  difficulty  of  access 
no  small  points  to  be  cut  in  Grass  or  other  material,  no  vexatiotis 
r.,:n  .,i..t.-.OC">'.^[C 
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obstruction  to  work,  but  beds  as  airy  and  simple  as  possible  and 
giving  us  much  more  room  for  flowers  than  beds  of  Uie  ordinary 
type.  The  plans  given  are  those  of  wholly  different  kinds  of 
gardens. 

GOLDER's  Hill. — This  at  Hampstead,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and 
most  interesting  example  of  a  London  garden  one  could  find  for  its 
beauty,  airiness,  repose,  and  fine  distant  view,  in  which  one  can 
scarcely  see  a  house,  although  near  London,  This  plan  is  also 
instructive  in  various  other  ways,  as  showing  that  where  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  a  lawn  open  and  quiet  for  view,  play,  or  any  other  like  reason, 
it  is  often  easy  to  do  this  without  interfering  with  the  flower-gardening 
or  any  other  charm  of  the  place.  The  lawn  is  so  open  and  airy,  that 
any  number  of  people  may  assemble  on  it  without  inconvenience  or 
injury  to  anything.  The  lawn  falls  gently  from  the  house,  so  that 
any  walled  terracing  is  needless,  and,  excepting  a  few  steps  for  the 
convenience  of  level,  little  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  The 
plan  also  disproves  the  thoughtless  assertion  of  certain  writers  that 
landscape  gardening  means  twisting  the  walks  about  It  is  seen  here 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done  in  this  most  picturesque  garden. 
The  flower  beds  are  rather  few  and  bold,  and  made  large  for  the 
sake  of  ease  of  cultivation  and  breadth  of  effect. 

The  next  plan  is  that  of  the  gardener's  house  at  Ufllington,  near 
Stamford  ;  it  is  an  example  of  the  older-fashioned  garden  not  un- 
common before  nearly  all  old  gardens  were  altered  for  the  sake  of 
the  Perilla  and  its  few  companions.  At  one  end  of  the  little  garden 
is  the  gardener's  house,  and  high  walls  surround  the  rest  of  the  garden, 
so  that  there  is  shelter  and  every  comfort  for  the  plants.  The  garden 
is  simply  laid  out  to  suit  the  ground,  the  plants — Roses  and  hardy 
flowers  in  great  variety,  a  plan  which  admits  of  delightful  effect  in 
such  walled  gardens.  Picturesque  masses  of  Wistaria  covered  one 
side  of  the  wall  and  part  of  the  house — the  whole  was  a  picture  in 
the  best  sense  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  garden  enclosures 
anything  more  delightful  during  more  than  half  the  year. 

The  main  drawback  in  gardens  of  this  sort  in  the  old  days  was 
the  absence  of  grouping  or  any  attempt  to  hold  "  things  together  " 
— a  fault  which  is  easily  got  over.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  scattering 
things  one  likes  all  over  the  beds  at  equal  distances,  and,  without 
"squaring"  them  in  any  stupid  way,  to  keep  them  rather  more 
tc^ether  in  natural  groups,  in  which  they  are  more  effective, 
and  in  winter  it  is  much  easier  to  remember  where  they  are. 
In  this  way,  too,  it  is  easy  to  give  a  somewhat  distinct  look 
to  each  part  of  the  garden.  Box  edgings  may  be  used  in  such  a 
garden,  and  where  they  thrive  and  are  well  kept  they  are  very  pretty 
in  effect,  but  always  distinctly   inferior  to  a  stone  edging  because 
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more  troublesome,  and  also  because  dwarf  plants  cannot  grow  over 
them  here  and  there  as  they  can  over  a  rough  edging  of  natural 
stone,  the  best  of  all  edgings. 

Flower  Garden  of  Tudor  House. — This  shows  two  flower 
gardens  close  to  a  Tudor  house,  with  a  garden  door  from  the  house 
into  each.  One  being  small  (that  on  the  south),  it  was  thought 
better  to  devote  it  all  to  flowers  and  the  necessary  walks,  all  being 
done  with  a  view  to  simplicity  of  culture  and  good  effect  of  the 
plants.  In  the  other  garden,  there  being  more  space,  the  lawn  is 
left  open  in  the  centre,  while  all  round  and  convenient  to  the  walk 
are  simple,  bold  beds  easy  to  deal  with,  and  also  spaced  in  a  free 
and  open  way  for  people  to  get  among  them  or  about  the  lawn. 
The  little  south  garden  being  much  frequented  in  all  weathers,  and 
the  paths  among  the  beds  rather  small,  it  was  thought  best  to  pave 
them  with  old  flagstones,  and  that  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  because 
rolling  and  much  weeding  are  thereby  avoided  and  the  walks  are 
pleasant  to  walk  or  work  on  at  all  seasons. 

South  of  the  house  and  of  these  gardens  there  is  an  open,  airy 
meadow  lawn,  the  Grass  of  which  is  studded  with  many  bulbs  that 
flower  in  the  spring.  The  vigorous  kinds  of  spring  bulbs  are  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  this  field,  and  only  the  choicer  and  rarer  early  bulbs 
are  put  among  the  Roses  and  other  flowers  in  the  flower  garden  proper, 
which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  finest  hardy  flowers  of  summer  and  to 
Tea  Roses, 

Hawley. — This  garden  shows  two  essential  things  in  the  art  of 
garden-design :  First,  the  general  idea  of  this  book  that  it  is  by  well 
studying  the  ground  itself,  rather  than  bringing  in  any  conven- 
tional plans,  we  arrive  at  the  best  results.  Gardening  is  so  pleasant 
in  many  ways  that  almost  any  plan  may  pass  for  pretty  and  yet 
be  far  from  being  the  most  artistic  result  that  could  be  got  among  a 
given  set  of  conditions,  or  difficulties  it  may  be  of  ground.  If  in  such 
a  case  we  adopt  such  plans  as  are  sent  out  from  offices  both  in 
France  and  England,  it  is  possible  that  (with  considerable  cost)  we 
may  adapt  them  to  the  situation,  but  assuredly  that  way  cannot  give 
us  the  most  artistic  result 

The  second  point  is,  that  where  the  vegetation  of  a  place  has 
distinct  characters  of  its  own,  these  should  be  made  the  most  of.  If 
this  were  the  case  generally  we  should  see  much  less  of  the  stereo- 
tj'ped  in  garden-design.  This  garden  is  in  the  charming  Pine  district 
of  Hampshire — the  Pine,  beautiful  in  groups  and  in  distant  effects, 
and  this  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  Pine  look  of  the  place 
preserved  in  all  ways,  and  even  heightened  where  it  could  be  done  with 
good  effect.  These  Pine  groups  and  masses  were  naturally  more  of 
the  framework  of  the  garden — the  woods  and  trees   surrounding  it 
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The  next  thing  done  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  vegetation 
of  the  ground  apart  from  the  trees,  c^.,  the  heathy  vegetation  of  the 
country,  and  instead  of  destroying  it  for  turf  or  any  of  the  usual 
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features  of  a  garden,  preserving  all  its  prettiest  effects,  its  groupsof  Heath, 

wild  Fern,  and  some  Birch  and  Broom.     Enough  mown  grass  being 

"ft  to  walk  upon  outside  the  garden,  it  ivas  thought  the  prettiest 

ng  instead  of  a  shaven  lawn  would  be  to  leave  the  wild  Heaths  and 
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bushes  and  grass  of  the  country,  here  and  there  scattering  a  few  bulbs 
on  the  grass,  but  generally  leaving  things  as  nature  had  left  them. 
The  walks,  instead  of  following  the  French  sections  of  eggs  pattern  or 
the  conventional  serpentine  walks  of  some  landscape  work  were  made 
in  the  line  of  easiest  grade  and  where  they  were  most  wanted — and 
are  not  more  in  number  or  area  than  were  necessary.  There  was  no 
attempt  made  to  make  the  walks  conform  to  any  preconceived  idea. 
The  grass  walk  under  the  Oaks  was  suggested  by  the  Oaks  them- 
selves, and  it  is  very  pretty  in  effect.  Originally  several  terraces 
had  been  run  up  at  all  sorts  of  awkward  angles,  and  the  ground 
was  consequently  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  can  well  be 
imagined ;  these  were  thrown  into  one  simple  terrace  round  the 
house  planned  in  due  relation  to  its  needs  and  the  taste  of  the 
owner.  The  flower  garden  was  laid  out  in  simple  beds  as  shown 
on  the  plan,  and  below  these  the  necessary  grass  walks  lead  out 
towards  the  open  country.  Once  free  of  the  flower  garden  and  the 
walk  leading  to  it  the  ground  took  its  natural  disposition  again.  The 
kitchen  garden  had  been  in  its  present  place  originally ;  its  position 
could  not  be  changed,  and  was  therefore  accepted  and  walled  round 
with  Oak.  The  whole  garden  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other,  which 
in  itself  is  a  great  point.  This  garden  tvas,  as  I  think  all  gardens 
oi^ht  to  be,  marked  out  on  the  ground  itself  without  the  intervention 
of  any  plan.  A  plan  is  always  a  feeble  substitute  for  the  ground,  and 
even  if  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  cost  has  still  to  be  adapted 
to  the  ground.  The  plan  shown  in  the  engraving  was  made  after 
my  work  was  done. 

Shrubland  Park. — The  plan  here  given  is  that  of  the  new 
flower  garden  at  Shrubland  Park,  which  is  situated  exactly  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  tells  its  own  story.  It  shows  the  simple  form 
of  beds  adopted,  planned  to  suit  their  places,  in  lieu  of  the  complex 
pattern  beds  for  carpet  bedding,  sand,  coloured  brick,  and  also  the 
change  from  such  gardening  to  true  flower-gardening.  The  names  of 
the  plants  used  are  printed  in  position,  but  the  actual  way  of  grouping 
cannot  well  be  shown  in  such  a  plan — the  plants  are  not  in  little  dots, 
but  in  easy,  bold  groups  here  and  there  running  together.  The  flower 
gardening  adopted  is  permanent,  i.e.,  there  is  no  moving  of  things 
in  the  usual  wholesale  way  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  beds  are 
planted  to  stay,  and  that  excludes  spring  gardening  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  But  many  early  spring  flowers  are  used  in  the  garden,  the 
mainstay  of  which  is  summer  and  autumn  flowers,  the  period  chosen 
for  beauty  being  that  when  the  house  is  occupied  and  all  beautiful 
hardy  flowers  from  Roses  to  Pansies  that  flower  from  May  to 
November  are  those  preferred.  There  is  no  formality  or  repetition 
in  the  flower  planting  but  picturesque  groups,  here  and  there  running 
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tcgether,  and  sometimes  softened  by  dwarf  plants  running  below 
the  taller  ones.  The  beds  are  set  in  a  pleasant  lawn,  and  there 
is  easy  access  to  them  in  all  directions  from  the  grass.  The  area 
of  gravel  was  much  greater  in  the  old  plan  than  in  the  present 
one,  in  which  what  is  essential  only  for  free  access  to  the  garden 
is  given. 

Evergreen  Flower  Garden  in  Surrey  Villa. — Bearing  in 
mind  the  conventional  bareness  and  hardness  of  the  common  garden 
of  our  own  day,  there  is  no  improvement  greater  than  results 
from  breaking  into  this  by  permanent  planting  of  things  of  a  bushy 
kind.  The  plan  of  this  garden  shows  a  choice  evei^reen  garden 
instead  of  the  usual  summer  planting  and  autumnal  death.  The  beds 
are  simple  and  planted  with  choice  shrubs,  not  crowded,  but  leaving 
room  for  different  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  so  as  to  get  the  relief  of 
flower  and  shrub,  and  the  charm  of  beds  alive  and  lulled  at  all  times. 
Most  of  the  evergreens  (like  Kalmia,  Japanese  Andromeda,  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons of  beautiful  colour)  are  choice  flowering  ones,  so  that  we 
have  bloom  in  spring  and  summer ;  and  after,  or  with  the  shrubs,  the 
flowers  between.  Such  a  garden  in  pure  air  well  begun  might  be  al- 
most permanent,  because  in  such  soils  as  these  light  peaty  Surrey  sculs, 
the  shrubs  would  thrive  for  many  years  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Lilies  and  choice  bulbs  between,  only  slight  changes  and  ad- 
ditions being  required  from  time  to  time.  Many  large  gardens,  which 
in  similar  soils  are  bare  even  in  early  summer,  might  thus  be  made 
charming  and  graceful  gardens  throughout  the  year,  and,  if  this  way 
is  not  so  loud  in  colour  as  other  ways  of  flower^rdening,  it 
suits  certain  positions  well.  This  way  of  planting  need  not  exclude 
sorae  summer  planting  of  the  usual  character,  in  fact  would  give 
zest  and  relief  to  it:  it  is  the  one  evanescent  system  carried  out 
everywhere  that  steals  the  varied  beauty  from  the  garden. 

BiTTON  Vicarage  Garden,— This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
richly  stored  with  good  hardy  flowers  of  all  English  gardens,  and, 
unlike  many  gardens  where  much  variety  is  sought,  it  is  pretty  in 
effect  and  quite  by  itself  as  all  gardens  should  be,  and  an  example  of  a 
small  garden  of  the  highest  interest,  and  withal  of  simple  and  sensible 
plan. 

The  garden  is  not  a  large  one,  being  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
area,  and  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  or  double  square.  As  its  oivner, 
Mr.  KUacombe,  tells  us : 

"  It  lies  on  the  west 'side  of  the  Cotswolds,  which  rise,  about  half  a 
mile  away,  to  the  height  of  750  feet,  and  about  1 5  miles  to  the  south 
are  the  Mendips.  These  two  ranges  of  hills  do  much  to  shelter  us 
from  the  winds,  both  from  the  cold  north  and  easterly  winds,  and  from 
the  south-west  winds,  which  in  this  part  of  England  are  sometimes 
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very  violent  I  attach  great  importance  to  this  kindly  shelter  from 
the  great  strength  of  the  winds,  for  plants  are  like  ourselves  in  many 
respects,  and  certainly  in  this,  that  they  can  bear  a  very  great  amount 
of  frost,  if  only  the  air  is  still,  far  better  than  they  can  bear  a  less 
cold  if  accompanied  by  a  high  wind," 

The  garden  then  has  the  advantage  of  shelter ;  it  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  good  aspect,  for  though  the  undulations  are  very  sl^ht 
the  general  slope  faces  south  ;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  a 
rich  and  deep  alluvial  soil,  which,  however,  is  so  impregnated  with 
lime  and  magnesia  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  many  other  things,  and  it  has  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  being  only  about  70  feet  above  the  sea  level,  which  makes 
an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  growth  of  the  higher  alpines.  On  the 
whole,  the  garden  is  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  especi- 
ally for  the  cultivation  of  shrubs,  except  those  which  dislike  the  lime. 

The  garden  is  in  many  ways  an  ideal  one,  lying  deep  down  in  a 
happy  valley  and  forming  with  the  fine  old  church  the  centre  of  an 
old  world  village.  It  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  garden  of  grass  and  trees 
and  simple  borders,  and  every  nook  and  comer  has  its  appropriate 
flower;  in  a  word,  it  is  just  such  a  garden  as  one  would  expect  a 
scholar  to  possess  who  has  sympathy  for  all  that  lives  or  breathes  and 
who  has  given  us  such  a  book  as  "  The  Plant  Lore  and  Garden  Craft 
of  Shakespeare."  The  garden  at  Bitton  Vicarage  is  no  new  garden^ 
for  it  was  famous  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  Haworth  and 
Herbert,  Anderson,  Falconer,  Sweet,  Baxter  and  others  took  such  an 
interest  in  bulbs  and  hardy  flowers.  By  the  same  token  it  is  by  no 
means  a  new-fangled  garden  ;  there  is  all  due  and  proper  keeping,  but 
it  is  patent  to  any  plant-lover  that  its  owner  thinks  more  of  seeing 
his  plants  happy  and  healthy  than  he  does  of  any  unnecessary 
trimness. — F.  W.  B. 

Reserve  Garden. — We  have  an  example  in  this  plan  of  what 
is  meant  by  a  reserve  garden.  An  oblong  piece  of  ground  having 
the  walls  of  the  kitchen  garden  for  two  of  its  boundaries,  and  a  Yew 
hedge  sheltering  it  from  the  east  winds,  while  the  other  is  screened 
by  evei^reen  trees,  with  which  are  intermingled  hardy  plants  of  tall 
growth.  The  plants  are  set  in  beds  without  reference  to  the  general 
effect,  and  all  the  borders,  being  edged  with  stone  dug  on  the  place, 
give  no  trouble  after  the  stones  are  properly  set ;  when  old  and  moss- 
grown  the  stones  look  better  than  anything  else  that  could  be  used — 
the  dwarfer  plants  being  allowed  to  run  over  them  and  break  the 
lines.  Every  year  the  plan  of  such  a  garden  may  be  varied  as  our 
tastes  vary  and  as  the  flowers  want  change.  A  similar  garden  ought 
to  be  in  every  place  where  there  are  borders  to  be  stocked  and 
maintained  in  good  condition,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  cut  flowers.  r.,:,-,-.,.i.,t^70C">QlC 
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Such  a  garden  may  be  made  in  any  shape  which  is  convenient  for 
cultivation,  for  access  and  for  cutting  ;  but  some  general  throwing  of 
the  ground  into  easily  worked  beds  is  desirable.  The  more  free  and 
less  hampered  with  gravel,  permanent  edgings,  and  the  like,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  future  work.  The  gardener  is  often  hindered  by  need- 
less impedimenta  in  the  flower  garden,  but  in  the  reserve  garden, 
Mfhere  only  the  cultivation  of  flowers  has  to  be  thought  of,  he  should 
be  able  to  get  to  work  at  any  time  with  the  least  possible  difficulty, 
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and  in  dry  and  good  soils  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  much 
more  than  a  beaten  walk  for  the  foot.  It  would  be  possible  to  do 
without  edgings ;  but  where  edgings  are  used  they  should  be  of  a 
kind  that  might  be  removed  at  any  time,  the  best  for  this  end 
being  of  natural  stone.  The  drainage  should  be  good,  and  if  possible 
the  place  should  be  not  too  far  to  the  manure  heap,  while  the  soil 
should  in  all  cases  be  good,  as  very  often  it  has  to  give  two  crops  a 
year  ;  in  the  case  of  bulbs  that  perish  early  it  is  easy  to  get  after  crops 
of  annuals  or  ornamental  grasses. 
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CHAPTER    XXV  I. 

WALKS  AND   EDGINGS. 

Our  gardens  are  often  laid  out  in  a  complex  way :  with  so  many 
needless  walks,  edgings,  and  impediments  of  many  kinds  that  work 
cannot  be  done  in  a  simple  way,  and  half  the  time  is  lost  in  taking 
care  of  or  avoiding  useless  or  frivolous  things.  Efforts  thus  wasted 
should  be  turned  to  account  in  the  growth  of  flowers.  In  many 
lai^e  places  there  is  no  true  flower -gardening ;  wretched  plants 
are  stuck  out  in  the  parterre  every  year,  and  a  few  stunted  things 
are  scratched  in  round  the  choke-muddle  shrubbery,  but  little  labour 
or  love  is  bestowed  on  the  growth  of  flowers.  In  others  there  are 
miles  of  walks  bordered  by  bare  stretches  of  earth,  as  cheerful  as 
Woking  Cemetery  in  Its  early  years.  The  gardener  is  impotent  to 
turn  such  a  waste  into  a  paradise  ;  his  time  and  his  thoi^hts  are 
often  eaten  up  by  keeping  in  order  needless  and  often  ugly  walks. 
The  gardeners,  owing  to  the  trouble  of  this  wasteful  system,  have 
little  time  for  true  flower-gardening — forming  a  real  garden  of 
Roses,  or  groups  of  choice  shrubs,  or  beds  of  Lilies,  or  of  other 
noble  hardy  plants,  so  that  the  beds  may  fairly  nourish  their  tenants 
for  a  dozen  years.  Instead  of  the  never-ending  and  wearisome 
hen-scratchings  of  autumn  and  spring,  we  ought  to  prepare  one 
portion  of  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  ground  each  .year,  so  that 
it  will  yield  beauty  for  many  years.  But  this  cannot  be  done  while 
half  the  gardener's  time  is  taken  up  with  barber's  work. 

Our  own  landscape  gardeners  are  a  little  more  sparing  of  these 
hideous  walks  than  the  French ;  but  we  very  often  have  twice  too 
many  walks,  which  torment  the  poor  gardener  by  needless  and  stupid 
labour.  The  planning  of  these  walks  in  various  elaborate  ways 
has  been  supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  landscape  gardening ; 
but  one  needless  walk  often  bars  all  good  effect  in  its  vicinity.  Flower- 
beds are  often  best  set  in  Grass,  and  those  who  care  to  see  them  will 
approach  them  quite  as  readily  on  Grass  as  on  hard  walks.  For  the 
three  or  four  months  of  our  winter  season  there  is  little  need  of 
frequent  resort  to  flower-beds,  and  for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
turf  is  better  than  any  walk.     I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no 
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walk  to  the  flower-garden,  but  that  evety  walk  not  necessary  for  use 
should  be  turfed  over.  Few  have  any  idea  hoiv  much  they  would  gain, 
not  merely  in  labour,  but  in  the  beauty  and  repose  of  their  gardens, 
by  doing  away  with  needless  walks. 

Gravel  Walks. — For  hard  work  and  general  use  the  gravel 
walk  is  the  most  important  of  all  for  garden  and  pleasure  grounds. 
The  colour  of  walks  is  important ;  that  of  the  yellow  gravels  being 
by  far  the  best.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  country  around 
London,  in  the  gravels  of  Croydon,  Farnham,  and  also  those  of 
Middlesex.  These  walks  are  not  only  good  in  colour  but  also 
excellent  in  texture,  consolidating  thoroughly.  It  is  a  relief  to 
see  these  brownish-yellow  walks  after  the  purple  pebble  walks  of 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  After  the  sound 
formation  of  these  walks  the  main  point  is  to  keep  them  to  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  the  place,  and  .when  this  is  done  their  effect  is  usually 
right.  Even  this  excellent  gravel  is  sometimes  improved  about 
London  by  the  addition  of  sea  shells,  cockle  shells  mostly  gathered 
from  the  coasts  of  Kent ;  and,  after  the  walk  is  formed  and  hardened, 
this  is  lightly  scattered  over  the  surface  and  rapidly  breaks  down 
and  gives  to  the  walk  a  clean  smooth  surface. 

In  public  gardens  and  parks  lai^e  areas  of  gravel  are  sometimes 
necessary,  and  in  some  ways  of"  laying  out,"  such  as  those  round  French 
chateaux,  wide  arid  areas  of  gravel  are  supposed  to  have  a  raison 
d'itre  ;   but  in   English  gardens  they  are  better  avoided.     English 
roads,  lanes,  and  pathways  are  often  pictures,  because  consecrated  by 
use  and  often  beautiful  in  line,  following  as  they  often  do  the  line  of 
easiest  grade  or  gentle  curves  round  hills  ;  but  in  gardens,  roads  and 
paths  are  often  ugly  because  overdone,  and  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  hot  areas  of  gravel,  not  only  without  any  relation  to  the  needs 
of    the   place,   but   wasting  precious   ground  that    might   be    made 
grateful  to  the  eye  with  turf,  or  of  some  human  interest  with  plants. 
Stone  Walks  in  Small  Flower  Gardens. — A  walk  which 
is  much  liked  is  the  stone  walk,  suggested  by  the  little  stone  paths  to 
cottages.    In  large  open  gardens  such  walks  would  not  be  so  good,  but 
in  small  inclosed  spaces  and  flower  gardens,  where  we  have  to  plant 
very  closely  in  beds,  stone  walks  are  a  gain.     In  some  districts  a 
pretty  rough,  flat  stone  is  found,  of  which  there  is  a  good  example  at 
Sedgwick  Park.     In  cities,  when  renewing  the  side-walks,  it  is  some- 
times easy  to  get  old  flagstones,  which  are  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
I  use  such  old  stones  and  mostly  set  them  at  random,  or  in  any  way 
they  come  best.     The  advantages  are  that  we  get  rid  of  the  sticky- 
surface  of  gravel  in   wet  weather  or  after  frost,  avoid  rolling   and 
weeding  for  the  most  part,  the  stones  are  pleasant  to  walk  on  at  all 
times,  and  we  can  work  at  the  beds  or  borders  freely  in  all  weathers 
without  fear  of  soiling  gravel.     The  colour  of  the  stones  is  good,  and 
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in  sunny  gardens  in  hot  summers  they  help  to  keep  the  ground  moist, 
while  the  broken  and  varied  incidents  of  the  surface  get  rid  of 
the  hard  unyielding  lines  of  the  gravel  walk  and  help  the  picture. 
They  should  never  be  set  in  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  but 
carefully  in  sand  or  fine  sandy  soil,  and  the  work  can  be  done  by  a 
careful  man  with  a  little  practice.  If  in  newly-formed  ground  there 
is  a  little  sinking  of  the  stone,  it  can  be  corrected  afterwards.  Small 
rock  plants,  like  Thyme,  the  fairy  Mint,  and  little  Harebells,  may  be 
grown  between  the  divisions  of  the  stone,  and,  indeed,  they  often 
come  of  themselves,  and  their  effect  is  very  pretty  in  a  small  garden. 
Another  point  in  favour  of  the  stone  walk  is  that  it  forms  its  own 
edging,  and  we  do  not  need  any  living  edging ;  and  if  for  any  purpose, 
in  a  wet  country  or  otherwise,  we  wish  to  somewhat  raise  the  flower 
beds,  we  can  use  the  same  kind  of  stone  for  edging  the  beds. 

Grass,  Heath,  and  Moss  Walks. — Once  free  of  all  necessary 
walks  about  the  house  of  gravel  or  stone,  which  constant  work  and  use 
make  essential,  it  is  often  easy  in  country  gardens  to  soon  break  into 
grass  walks  which  are  pleasantest  of  all  ways  of  getting  about  the 
country  garden  or  pleasure  ground.  Not  only  can  we  take  them  into 
the  wild  garden  and  rough  places,  but  they  lead  us  to  flowering 
shrubs  and  beds  of  hardy  plants  and  to  the  rock  garden,  or  through 
the  pleasure  ground  anywhere,  as  easily  and  more  pleasantly  than 
any  regularly  set  out  walks.  There  is  much  saving  of  labour  in  their 
formation  because  given  sound  drained  ground  which  is  to  be  found 
around  most  country  houses,  we  have  little  to  do  except  mark  out 
and  keep  the  walks  regularly  mown  ;  when  this  work  is  compared 
with  the  labour  of  carting,  the  knowledge  and  the  annual  care  which 
are  necessary  to  form  and  keep  hard  walks  in  order,  the  gain  in  favour 
of  the  grass  walk  is  enormous.  It  is  perhaps  only  in  our  country  that 
the  climate  enables  us  to  have  the  privilege  of  these  verdant  walks, 
which  are  impossible  in  warmer  lands  owing  to  the  great  heat 
destroying  the  herbage,  and,  therefore,  in  Britain  we  should  make 
good  use  of  what  our  climate  aids  us  so  much  in  doing. 

We  have,  of  course,  to  think  of  the  fall  of  the  grass  walk  for  the 
sake  of  ease  in  mowing  and  in  walking  too,  as  very  much  of  their 
comfort  will  depend,  at  least  in  hilly  ground,  on  the  careful  way 
these  walks  are  studied  as  r^ards  their  gradation.  There  is  really 
not  much  difference  in  the  degree  of  moisture  in  such  walks  and 
gravel  walks,  and,  besides,  so  little  use  is  made  of  walks  of  any  kind 
in  wet  weather,  that  generally,  taking  them  all  the  year  round,  they 
serve  as  well  as  any  other  where  there  is  but  gentle  wear. 

Apart  from  the  grass  walks  which  can  be  formed  in  so  lai^e  an 
area  of  Britain  we  may  have  walks  through  heath  and  the  short 
vegetation  that  grows  in  heathy  districts,  and  these  walks  will  be  no 
less  pleasant  than  the  grass  walks.     The  short  turf  of  the  heath,  and 
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often  the  mown  heather  itself  forms  an  excellent  springy  walk,  as 
.  in  parts  of  Surrey.  Such  walks  want  little  making,  only  some  care 
in  laying  down  their  lines  so  as  to  take  them  into  the  prettiest 
spots  and  letting  them  edge  themselves  with  heather,  ferns  and 
Whortleberry.  But  no  more  than  any  other  should  such  walks  be 
multiplied  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and  they  ought  to  be  broad 
enough  and  airy  enough  to  take  us  in  the  pleasantest  way  to  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  garden  or  pleasure  ground  or  woods. 
In  woody  or  half  shady  places  we  may  enjoy  the  mossy  walk  as  in 
very  sandy  or  light  soils  we  may  have  a  turf  almost  of  Thyme, 

Tar  Walks. — Among  the  curious  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
ugliness  and  beauty,  we  see  often  in  country  seats  are  tar  walks,  and 
they  are  a  main  "  factor  "  in  making  many  a  garden  ugly.  They  have 
almost  every  fault  that  a  walk  could  have,  being  hideous  in  colour,  hot 
in  summer,  and  sticky,  hard  and  unpleasant  to  the  feet,  wearing  into 
ugly  holes  and  an  uneven  and  unpleasant  surface.  The  only  excuse 
that  could  ever  be  made  for  them  was  that  they  ofiFered  an  escape 
from  continual  hoeing,  a  great  labour,  but  now  needless,  owing  to  the 
weed-killers.  If  walks  are  simply  made,  and  not  one  yard  more  is 
made  than  is  required  for  use,  the  labour  of  cleaning  is  immensely 
reduced,  and  one  dressing  a  year  of  an  effective  weed-killer  often 
keeps  them  right.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  the  colour 
of  the  tar  walk,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  and  gravel 
in  the  home  counties  and  about  London  is  so  good  in  colour,  that  one 
is  surprised  that  anybody  can  tolerate  a  tar  walk.  In  small,  close 
courtyard  gardens,  where  gravel  is  objected  to,  we  may  have  a  well- 
made  stone  walk  of  good  colour. 

Concrete  and  Asphalt  Walks. — Apart  from  tar  walks,  which 
on  hot  days  may  give  us  the  idea  that  we  are  stuck  in  a  bc^,  there 
are  also  well-made  walks  to  be  had  from  concrete  and  true  asphalt. 
These  walks    have   distinct    advantages   for   courtyards   and   small 
spaces,  or  even  small  gardens  in  certain  places  ;  they  are  better  in 
colour  than  the  tar  walk,  and  more  enduring  if  well  made.     They  are 
clean,  but  they  have  certain  disadvanti^es  as  compared  with  stone 
walks.     They  require  a  much  more  expensive  and  careful  setting, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  more  enduring.     Also,  they  do  not  allowr 
us   the   privilege  of  putting  plants   between  the  joints,  one  of    the 
great  charms  of  the  stone  walk,  which  can  be  easily  set  to   allovr 
Thyme  and  dwarf  rock-plants  to  come  up  between  them  ;  and  there- 
fore in  all  districts  in  which  a  warm-coloured  stone  is    procurable 
or  rough  flagstone  from  quarries,  it  is  very  much  better  to  use    it, 
as  we  can  always  have  gravel  for  any  roads  that  have  to  be  traversed 
by  carriages  or  carts  ;  the  space  for  concrete,  asphalt,  or  stone  walks 
is  not  considerable,  and  the  natural  material  should  be  used  wherever 
it  be  possible.  r. :,,  ...i.,t.TOC">QlC 
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Flower  Garden  Edgings,  Live  and  Dead. 
Even  small  things  may  mar  the  effect  of  a  flower  garden,  however 
rich  in  its  plants,  and  among  the  things  that  do  so  are  cast  edgings  of 
tiles  or  iron,  often  very  ugly,  and  as  costly  as  ugly,  some  of  the  earthen- 
ware edgings  perishing  rapidly  in  frosL  But  if  they  never  perished,  and 
were  as  cheap  as  pebbles  by  the  shore,  they  would  be  none  the  less 
offensive  from  the  point  of  view. of  effect,  with  their  hard  patterned 
shapes,  often  bad  colour,  and  the  necessity  of  setting  them  with  pre- 
cision in  cement  or  mortar  ;  whereas  the  enduring  and  beautiful 
edging  wants  none  of  these  costly  attentions.  The  seeming  advan- 
tage of  these  patterned  and  beaded  tile  edgings  is  that  they  appear 


Stone  ed^nff'    From  n  photoffjaph  by  Mr.  A.  Emblin,  Worktop,  Moiis. 

permanent,  and  get  rid  of  the  labour  of  clipping  and  keeping  box 
edgings  in  good  order  ;  but  these  ends  are  met  quite  as  well  by  per- 
fectly inoffensive  edgings.  Edgings  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be 
divided  into  dead  and  permanent  ones  and  living  ones  formed  of 
plants  or  dwarf  bushes,  which  involve  a  certain  amount  of  care  to 
keep  in  order,  and  which  will  some  day  wear  out  and  require  a  change 
or  replanting. 

The  true  way  in  all  gardens  of  any  good  and  simple  design  is  to 
get  edgings  which,  while  quite  unobtrusive  in  form  or  colour,  may 
remain  for  many  years  without  attention.  In  all  good  gardens  there 
is  so  much  to  be  done  and  thought  of  every  day  in  the  year,  that 
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it  is  important  to  get  rid  of  all  mere  routine  work  with  edgings  of 
Box  and  other  things  that  want  frequent  trimming  or  remaking, 
in  which  work  much  of  the  labour  of  gardeners  has  been  wasted  in 
the  past. 

Natural  Stone  is  the  best  of  all  materials  for  permanent  edgings 
for  the  flower  garden,  or  any  garden  where  an  edging  is  required, 
and  no  effort  should  be  spared   to  get  it.     In   many  districts   it  is 
quite  easy  to  do  so,  as  in  some  of  the  home  counties  the  refuse  of 
quarries  (in  Surrey  Bargate  stone,  and  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire the  flaky  stone  used  for  the  roofs  of  old  time)  is  excellent  for 
edgings.     Much   difference   will 
occur  in  stone  in  various  districts, 
and  some  will  not  be  so  good  in 
colour  and   shape  as  the   stone 
just  mentioned,  but  the  advan- 
tage of  natural  stone  in  various 
ways  is  so  great   that  even  in- 
ferior   forms    of    it    should    be 
chosen  before  any  other  material. 
In   undressed,  or  very  roughly 
Edging  of  Foam  Flower.  dresscd    natural    stone,   it   does 

not  matter  in  the  least  if  the 
stones  vary  in  size,  as  we  have  not  to  set  them  rigidly  like  the 
cast  tiles  ;  sunk  half-way  firmly  in  the  earth,  after  a  little  time 
they  soon  assume  a  good  colour  ;  green  mosses  stain  them  in  the 
winter,  and  if  we  wish  to  grace  them  with  rock  flowers  they  are 
very  friendly  to  them,  and  Rockfoil,  or  Stonecrop,  or  Thyme 
may  creep  over  them,  and  make  them  prettier  than  any  edging 
made  wholly  of  plants,  like  Box  or  Thrift,  or  Ivy.  Unlike  the  tile, 
stones  are  none  the  worse  if  they  fall  a  little  out  of  line,  as  they  are 
easily  reset,  and  also  easily  removed  by  handy  garden  men  without 
expensive  workmen,  or  any  aid  from  mortar  or  trowel.  In  large  and 
stately,  gardens  dressed  stone  may  be  used  to  frame  a  grass  plot  or 
handsome  straight  border,  but  in  most  cases  this  expense  would  be 
thrown  away,  as  we  get  so  good  a  result  with  the  undressed  stone. 
But  in  a  flower  garden  like  that  at  Shnibland  Park,  the  dressed  stone 
of  good  and  simple  form,  and  properly  set  as  it  should  be  in  such  a 
position  quite  near  the  house,  is  quite  rightly  used.  Near  cities  and 
towns  the  removal  of  old  or  half- worn  stone  pavements,  like  the  York 
stone  used  in  London,  often  gives  us  opportunities  of  securing  it  for 
forming  edging  ;  and  being  often  got  in  large  pieces,  it  requires  rough 
dressing  to  allow  of  its  being  firmly  and  evenly  set  in  the  ground.  I 
have  used  this  largely  for  edgings,  which  will  last  as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  remain.     The  beautiful  green  stone  of  Cumberland  would 
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make  as  good  an  edging  as  one  could  desire,  and  many  kinds  of  stone 
may  be  used. 

In  districts  where  there  is  no  stone  to  be  had,  and  we  have  to  use 
any  kind  of  artificial  stone  or  terra  cotta,  these  should  never  have  any 
pattern  or  beading,  but  be  cast  in  quite  simple  forms,  never  following 
the  patterns  usually  adopted  by  the  makers  of  garden  tiles.  Certain 
inferior  forms  of  dead  edgings  should  be  avoided,  such  as  boards,  that 
soon  rot,  and  are  wholly  unfit  in  all  ways  as  edgings.  Iron,  too, 
as  used  in  continental  gardens  or  in  any  shape,  should  never  be  used 
as  an  edging,  ordinary  bricks  half  set  in  the  ground  being  far  better 
than  any  of  these. 

Grass  Edgings  sometimes  are  used  to  flower  borders,  but  are 
always  full  of  labour  and  trouble.    And  they  have  various  drawbacks, 
apart  from   the  mowing  and  edge-cutting,  chief  among  these  being 
that  the  border  flowers  within  cannot  ramble  over  them  as  they  do 
over  the  stone  edgings  in  such  pretty  ways.      These  narrow  grass 
margins  are  often  used  as  edgings  to  flower  borders  in  the  kitchen 
garden  in  places  where  very  little  labour  is  to  spare  for  the  garden, 
but,  little  as  it  is,  it  has  to  be 
given  throughout  the  season  to 
these   grass  edgings,  which  are 
worse  than  useless  as  a  finish  to 
a  flower  border.     By  these  I  do 
not  mean  the  grass  margins  to 
the  garden  lawns,  or  a  carpet  of 
turf,  as  these  are  easily  attended 
to  when  the  lawn  is  being  mown, 

but  the  foot  wide  grass  edgings  B^u  ,vergi«n  tOging  .o  tough  boidei. 

which    require   attention    when 

time  can  be  badly  spared  for  them,  and  are  often  so  narrow  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  use  a  machine  for  mowing  them. 

Box. — Of  all  the  living  things  used  as  edgings  in  gardens,  the  first 
place  belongs  to  Box,  used  for  ages  and  deservedly  liked  from  its  neat 
habit  and  good  colour.  When  there  were  many  fewer  plants  to  look 
after  than  we  have  now,  to  tend  some  miles  of  box  edging  was  often 
the  pride  of  the  gardener,  and  even  now  we  see  it  sometimes  done, 
though  the  hand  often  fails  with  the  ceaseless  care  the  edging  requires 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  it  gets  spotty  and  in  some  soils 
worn  out  and  diseased.  Where  cared  for  it  must  be  clipped  with 
much  care  and  regularity  every  May  after  the  danger  of  hard  frosts 
is  past,  as  these  sometimes  touch  the  young  growth.  By  cutting  in 
May  the  young  growth  soon  hides  the  hard  mark  of  the  shears. 
Pretty  as  it  is  in  certain  gardens,  the  drawbacks  to  Box  as  a  flower- 
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garden  edging  are  serious  ;  it  requires  much  labour  to  keep  it  in  order, 
and  not  every  garden  workman  can  clip  Box  well ;  it  is  a  harbour  for 
slugs  and  weeds,  drying  and  starving  the  soil  near  ;  whereas  the  stone 
edging  keeps  the  soil  moist  and  comrorts  the  rock  flowers  that  crawl 
over  it.  We  cannot  allow  dwarf  and  creeping  plants  to  crawl  over 
the  Box,  or  they  will  scald  and  injure  it,  but  with  the  stone,  we  are  free 
in  all  ways,  and  get  a  pretty  effect  when  Pinks  and  other  dwarf  plants, 
crossing  the  stone  edging  here  and  there,  push  out  into  the  walk  itself. 
I  like  Box  best  as  a  tall,  stout  edging  or  low  hedge,  used  in  a  bold 
way  as  high  Rosemary  edgings  are  used  in  southern  gardens,  about 
i8  in.  high,  or  even  a  little  higher,  to  enclose  playgrounds  or  separate 
gardens  or  to  mark  an  interesting  site  as  that  of  the  old  house  at 
Castlewellan.     Sometimes  old  and  neglected  Box  edgings  grown  into 


low  hedges  are  pretty  in  a  garden,  as  in  Geoi^e  Washington's  old 
home  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia.  And  low  hedges  of  Box  are 
now  and  then  a  good  aid  near  the  flower  garden  as  at  Panshanger. 

Yew,  Ivy,  Heath  and  Various  Edgings.— Among  other 
edgings  made  of  woody  or  shrubby  things,  we  have  the  Yew,  which  bears 
clipping  into  edgings  a  foot  high,  and  which  might  be  worth  using  in 
some  positions,  though  much  clipping  of  this  sort  causes  much  labour 
and  to  me  sorrow.  Ivy  is  more  precious  for  its  shoots,  which  garland 
the  earth  as  well  as  wall  or  tree.  It  is  more  used  abroad  than  in 
Britain,  the  freshness  of  its  green  being  more  valued  where  good  turf 
is  less  common,  and  Ivy  is  of  the  highest  value  as  an  edging  in 
various  ways,  but  better  as  a  garland  round  a  plot  or  belt  of 
shrubs  than  near  flower  beds,  and  it  enables  us  to  make  graceful 
edgings  near  and   under  trees.     Like  the   Box,  it  may  also  be  used 
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as  a  bold  hedge-like  garland  to  frame  a  little  garden  or  other  spot 
which  we  wish  to  separate  from  the  surrounding  ground.  The  Tree 
Ivy  is  best  for  this,  but  the  common  Ivy,  if  planted  as  an  edging  in 
any  open  place,  will  in  time  assume  the  shrubby  or  tree  form,  and 
make  a  handsome  and  bold  garland.  Where,  for  any  reason,  we 
desire  Ivy  edgings,  it  is  better  not  to  slavishly  follow  the  French  way 
of  always  using  the  Irish  Ivy  for  edgings.  The  dark  masses  of  this  in 
the  public  gardens  of  London,  Paris,  and  also  in  the  German  cities 
are  very  wearisome,  and  help  to  obscure  rather  than  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  Ivy  as  the  best  of  all  climbers  of  the  northern  world. 
The  common  Ivy,  of  which  the  Irish  form  is  a  variety,  is  a  plant  of 
wide  distribution  throughout  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia,  and 
varies  very  much  in  form.  There  being  in  Britain  over  fifty  cul- 
tivated forms  of  it,  it  is  in  England  that  it  is  best  known.  The  Irish 
variety  seems  to  have  taken  the  fancy  of  continental  European 
gardeners,  and  is  much  more  cultivated  than  any  other ;  but  many 
of  the  other  varieties  less  known  are  more  graceful  and  varied  in 
form,  and  even  colour,  some  of  them  having  in  winter  a  bronzy  hue, 
instead  of  the  dark  look  of  the  Irish  Ivy.  Some,  too,  are  fine  in 
form,  from  the  great  Amoor  and  Algerian  Ivies  to  the  little  cut- 
leaved  Ivy.  Even  the  common  Ivy  of  our  woods  is  prettier  than  the 
one  so  much  used. 

Among  the  bold  edgings  one  sees  enclosing  the  "  careless  "  and 
broad  borders  of  Spanish  or  Algerian  or  other  southern  gardens,  over- 
shaded  by  orange  or  other  fruit  trees,  is  the  Rosemary,  clipped  into 
square  topped  bushy  edges,  about  15  ins.  high.  Though  tender  in 
many  parts  with  us,  it  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  on  warm  soils 
and  in  mild  districts,  and  the  Lavender  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  though  in  its  case  it  is  best  not  to  clip  it,  and  there  is  a  dwarf 
form,  which  is  best  for  edgings  to  bold  borders. 

Dwarf  Evergreen  Edgings. — Among  various  dwarf  evergreen 
shrubs  which  may  be  used  as  edgings  are  the  dwarf  Cotoneasters, 
Periwinkles,  smaller  Vacciniums,  Partridge  Berry,  the  alpine  forest 
Heath  and  some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  our  native  Heaths,  varying 
them  after  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of  plants  or  shrubs  we 
are  arranging ;  heaths  and  shrubs  of  a  like  nature  being  best  for 
association  with  peat-loving  evergreen  shrubs,  though  they  need  not 
all  be  confined  to  these  or  to  such  soils.  Such  evergreen  edgings  of 
low  shrubs  are  often  very  useful  where  we  plant  masses  of  select  ever- 
green flowering  shrubs,  and  they  may  be  used  in  free  belts  or  groups 
as  well  as  in  hard  set  lines,  the  last  being  in  many  cases  a  sure  way 
to  mar  the  effect  of  otherwise  good  planting  in  pleasure  grounds. 
Where  we  are  dealing  with   nursery  or  cut  flower   beds,  borders 
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in  the  kitchen  garden  or  elsewhere,  no  such  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuous edging  holds.  And  in  such  cases  those  who  use  plants  have 
a  great  variety  to  choose  from  :  Strawberries,  wild,  Quatre-saison,  and 
any  favourite  larger  sort ;  Rockfoils — of  this  rich  and  varied  family 
the  Mossy  Rockfoils  make  soft  and  excellent  green  margins  to  beds 
of  hardy  flowers  ;  Houseleeks,  Stonecrops,  Gentianella,  which  forms 
such  a  fine  evergreen  edging  in  cool  soils ;  Tufted  Pansies,  Thrift, 
purple  Rock-Cresses  which  are  among  the  most  precious  of  rock  flowers 
for  evergreen  edgings,  and  bloom  often  throughout  the  spring ;  dwarf 
Speedwells,  Edelweiss  in  open  country  gardens  where  it  thrives ; 
alpine  Phloxes,  Sun  Roses,  Arabis,  evergreen  Candytuft,  excellent  as 


a  permanent  margin  to  bold  mixed  groups  of  spring  flowers  and 
shrubs  ;  Pinks,  both  white  and  coloured,  pretty  on  warm  and  free  soils, 
but  useless  where  they  are  hurt  in  winter  ;  Daisies  and  Polyanthuses 
and  garden  Primroses:  in  Scotland  and  cool  places,  the  rosy  and 
some  of  the  Indian  Primroses  make  beautiful  edgings.  Dwarf  Hare- 
bells, and  some  of  the  silvery  or  striped  Grasses  and  Moneyworts  nnay 
also  be  used.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  choice  one  may 
make  from  the  more  free  and  vigorous  rock  and  alpine  flowers,  the 
choice  being  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  rainfall,  and  elevation, 
or  closeness  to  the  sea,  which  is  so  often  kind  to  plants  slow  or  tender 
in  inland  situations,  like  some  of  the  grey  Rock  Scabious  which  form 
such  pretty  marginal  plants  where  they  thrive. 
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Plastered  Margins  to  Flower  Beds. — Here  is  an  illustration 
showing  a  wretched  mud  edging.     These  miniature  ramparts,  though 
less  common  than   formerly,   are   a   blot   in 
London  gardens  and  parks.     They  are  made 
of  muddy   compounds,   and    in   addition    to 
'^'ii^'^   the  offensive  aspect  of  the  little  walls  when 
■■^fWf9'»'i"'"tOi^y'^.tf    first  plastered  up,  there  are  the  cracks  which 
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come  after — well  shown  in  the  cut.  In  a  hot 
year,  or  any  year,  it  is  madness  to  cock  the 
beds  upon  a  little  wall  like  this.  The  proper  way  to  make  a  flower 
bed  is  to  let  the  earth  slope  gently  down  to  the  margin,  as  was 
the  practice  for  ages  before  this  ugly  notion  came  about. 


wilh  edging  tX  dwarf  plsnu  in 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN    IN   THE   HOUSE 

One  of  the  real  gains  in  any  flower  garden  worthy  of  the  name  is 
that  we  have  in  it  lovely  forms  and  delicate  colours  for  the  house,  from 
the  dawn  of  spring,  with  its  noble  Lenten  Roses  on  sheltered  borders, 
until  autumn  goes  into  winter  in  a  mantle  of  Starworts.  Many 
English  and  all  German  and  French  flower  gardens  in  parterres  offer 
us  only  Lobelias,  and  various  plant  rubbish  of  purplish  or  variegated 
hues,  very  few  of  them  worth  cutting,  whereas  our  real  flower  garden 
is  a  store  of  Narcissus,  Azalea,  Rose,  Lily,  Tulip,  and  Carnation,  and 
all  the  fairest  things  of  earth.  All  we  have  to  care  about  is  placing 
them  in  simple  ways  to  show  their  form  as  well  as  colour.  Apart 
from  the  good  plan  of  having  a  plot  for  the  culture  of  any  flowers  we 
wish  to  cut  for  the  house,  a  true  flower  garden  will  yield  many  flowers 
worthy  of  a  place  on  an  artist's  or  any  other  table,  and  worthy  of  it 
for  their  forms,  colour,  or  fragrance.  Manyof  these,  from  the  Narcissus 
to  the  Tea  Rose,  give  flowers  so  freely  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  to 
cut ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  careful  cutting  prolongs  the  bloom  (as  of 
Roses).  Many  shrubs  we  may  improve  as  we  cut  their  branches  for 
the  house,  for  example  Winter  Sweet,  Forsythia,  and  Lilac. 

It  is  not  merely  the  first  impression  of  flowers,  good  as  it  may  be, 
that  we  have  to  think  of,  but  the  charms  which  intimacy  gives  to  many 
of  the  nobler  flowers — some  opening  and  closing  before  our  eyes,  and 
showing  beauties  of  form  in  doing  so  that  we  never  suspected  when 
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passing  them  in  the  open  air.  In  the  changing  and  varied  lights  of  a 
house  we  have  many  opportunities  of  showing  flowers  in  a  more 
interesting  way,  particularly  to  those  who  do  not  see  them  much  out 
of  doors,  and  now  we  have  in  gardens  many  new  flowers  of  great 
beauty  of  form — Califomian,  Central  Asiatic,  Japanese,  even  the 
mountains  of  China  and  India  giving  precious  things,  as  well  as  the 
rich  flora  of  North  America,  as  yet  not  as  much  seen  in  our  gardens 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  So  that  it  will  be  seen  how  good  is  the  reason 
why  care  should  be  given  to  show  the  flowers  in  the  house  when  we 
have  them  to  spare  out  of  doors. 

At  first  sight  there  may  not  seem  much  against  our  doing  justice  to 
flowers  in  the  house,  but  our  flower  vases  have  shared  the  fate  of  most 


manufactured  things  within  the  past  generation,  i.e.,  they  suffer  from 
the  mania  for  overdoing  with  designs,  called  "decorative,"  which 
at  the  South  Kensington  schools  is  supposed  to  have  some  con- 
nection with  "  art."  Every  article  in  many  houses,  being  overcharged 
with  these  wearisome  patterns,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
opportunity  of  "  adorning  "  our  flower  pots  would  be  lost,  and  so  we 
may  have  ugly  forms  and  glaring  patterns,  where  all  should  be  simple 
in  form,  and  modest  and  good  in  colour.  The  coalscuttle,  with  its 
"  decoration,"  does  not  stand  in  our  way  so  much  as  the  flower  vase, 
as  in  this  we  have  to  put  living  things  in  their  delicate  natural  colours 
and  shapes,  and  to  look  at  these,  stuck  in  vases  with  hard  colours  and 
designs,  is  impossible  to  the  artistic  mind. 
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And  when  we  have  seen  the  ugliness  of  much  of  this  work,  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  remedy  as  the  shops  are  so  much  against 
us  ?  The  first  need  is  a  great  variety  of  pots,  basins,  and  jars  or 
vases  ;  so  that  no  flower  that  garden,  wood,  or  hedgerow  can  give  us, 
need  be  without  a  fitting  vessel  the  moment  it  is  brought  into  the 
house.  What  are  known  as  the  Munstead  glasses  are  a  great  help, 
because  their  shapes  are  carefully  made  to  suit  various  flowers,  and 
they  are  very  useful  and  good  in  form — made,  too,  of  plain  glass. 
But,  however  good  this  series  is,  it  is  well  to  use  a  variety  of  other 
things  in  any  simple  ware  that  comes  in  our  way,  very  often  things  on 
the  way  to  the  rubbish  heap,  such  as  Devonshire  cream  jars  in  brown 
ware.  Nassau  seltzer  bottles,  in  the  brown  ware  too,  may  well  take  a 
single  flower  or  branch,  while  old  ginger  pots,  quite  simple  shallow 

basins  in  yellow  ware, 

and  other  articles 
made  for  use  in  trade, 
come  in  very  well. 

There  is  no  need 
to  exclude  finer  or 
more  costly  things 
than  these  if  good  in 
shape  and  not  out- 
rageous in  colour,  but 
various  reasons  lead 
us  topreferthesimpier 
wares,  in  which  the 
flowers  look  often 
quite  as  well  as  in 
any  others,  though  a 
Haunit.  1.1  Mumwad  gu«.  xnzss.  of  Edith  Gifford 

Rose  looks  very  well 
in  a  good  old  silver  bowl,  and  good  china,  silver,  or  bronze  vases 
or  basins  may  be  used  for  choice  positions  or  occasions,  though 
it  will  generally  be  best  not  to  submit  fine  or  fragile  vessels  of 
this  kind  to  the  risks  of  constant  use.  Among  the  finest  things  ever 
made  in  the  shape  of  vases  for  cut  flowers  is  the  old  Japanese  work, 
which  is  often  as  lovely  in  form  and  as  beautiful  with  true  ornament 
as  anything  made  by  the  old  Greeks  ;  but  the  Japanese,  tike  others, 
have  taken  to  "  potboiling  "  in  bronze,  and  many  of  the  things  now- 
seen  at  sales  in  London  are  coarse  in  workmanship.  It  might  be 
worth  while  to  ha\'e  good  and  avowed  reproductions  of  some  of  the' 
more  usefid  old  forms— the  slender,  uprising  ones  are  so  good  for 
many  tall  flowers  ;  Italian  bronze  bowls  are  often  useful  too  ;  and  the 
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darkness  within   the  bronze  vessels  tends  to  keep  the  flowers  longer 
than  when  they  are  in  glass  vessels  exposed  to  the  light. 

Japanese  ways  of  arranging  flowers  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
may  sometimes  be  practised  with  advantage ;  but,  with  a  great  variety 
and  good  shape  of  vessels,  the  Japanese  way  is  not  so  necessary  as 
a  system,  for  the  reason  that,  given  a  variety  of  good  shapes  and 
different  materials,  we  can  place  any  single  flower,  branch,  or  bunch 
in  a  way  that  it  will  look  well  with  very  slight  effort  and  in  very  little 
time.  Any  way  involving  much  labour  over  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  is  not  the  best  for  us  or  for  the  result— far  from  it. 


Having  got  a  good  and  constant  supply  ol  flowers,  and  variety 
of  vessels,  the  question  of  arrangement  is  the  only  serious  one 
that  remains  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  if 
we  seek  unity,  harmony,  and  simplicity  of  effect,  rather  than  the 
complexities  which  we  have  all  seen  at  flower  shows  and  in  "table 
decorations,"  many  of  them  involving  much  wearisome  labour, 
while  a  shoot  of  a  wild  rose  growing  out  of  a  hedge  or  a  wreath 
of  honeysuckle  would  put  the  whole  thing  to  shame  from  the 
point  of  view  of  beauty.  In  all  such  matters  laying  down 
rules  leads  to  monotony,  and  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
ways     distinctly   apart    from    the    old    nosegav    masses    and    the 
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modem  jumble,  and  generally  it  is  best  to  show  one  flotver 
at  a  time,  especially  if  a  noble  one  like  the  Carnation,  which 
varies  finely  in  colour.  The  baskets  and  basins  of  Carnations 
arranged  by  the  late  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  at  Bulwick,  were 
lovely  to  see,  and  the  best  of  them  were  of  one  Carnation  of  good 
colour.  These  were  the  flowers  from  her  fine  collection  of  outdoor 
Carnations,  so  useful  for  cutting  in  summer  and  autumn,  when 
people  are  enjoying  their  gardens.  But  the  improved  culture  of 
the  Carnation  as  a  plant  for  winter  and  spring  bloom  under  glass 
gives  us  quantities   of  this   precious   flower   for   six   months   more. 


when  the  outdoor  supply  is  over.  These  are  among  the  best 
flowers  for  the  dinner  table  as  well  as  the  house  generally,  and  on 
the  dinner  table  the  efl!ect,  by  artificial  or  by  natural  light,  of  one  or 
two  flowers  of  the  season,  is  often  better  than  that  given  by  a 
variety  of  flowers.  What  is  just  said  of  the  Carnation  applies  to 
various  noble  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  such  as  the  Tulip,  Narcissus 
and  Lily. 

It  is  not  only  in  vases  we  see  the  good  of  showing  one  flower  or 
group  at  a  time ;  a  good  result  will  often  come  through  a  single 
spray  or  branch  of  a  shrub.     The  Japanese  have  taught  us  to   see 
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the  beauty  of  form  and  line  in  a  single  twig  or  branch,  with  its 
natural  habit  shown,  apart  from  any  beauty  and  form  or  colour 
its  flowers  may  have.  This  is  important,  in  view  of  the  many 
shrubs  that  flower  in  our  climate  in  spring,  and  of  which,  if  flower- 
ing shoots  are  cut  when  in  bud,  the  flowers  open  slowly  and 
well  in  the  house.  They  are  best  placed  in  Japanese  bronze  or 
other   opaque  jars.     The   taller  Japanese   bronze  jars  with  narrow 


necks  are  very  useful  for  these,  and  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
cut  the  bud-laden  shoots  of  Sloe,  Plum,  Apple,  Crab,  and  like  plants, 
and  put  them  in  jars  to  bloom  in  the  house.  By  this  means  we  ad- 
vance their  blooming  time ;  and,  in  the  case  of  severe  weather, 
the  beauty  of  early  shrubs  may  be  lost  to  us  unless  we  adopt  this 
plan.  We  see  how  well  the  French  practice  of  growing  Lilac  in 
the  dwelling  house  prolongs  the  beauty  of  this  shrub,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do  something  of  the  kind  for  the  hardy  shrubs  and  early 
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trees  that  come  with  the  Daffodils,  but  are  not  so  well  able  to  brave 
the  climate.  These  shoots  of  early  shrubs  are  also  usually  best 
arranged  each  by  itself,  though  some  go  well  together,  and  graceful 
leaves  of  evergreens  may  be  used  with  them.  One  advantage  of 
dealing  with  one  flower  at  a  time  is  that  we  show  and  do  not 
conceal  the  variety  of  beauty  we  have.  For,  all  thrown  tt^ether, 
that  variety  will  be  much  less  evident  than  if  we  make  clear  the 
colour  and  form  of  each  kind.  Some  proof  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  best  flower  painters.  In  the  work  of  M.  Fantin- 
Latour,  for  example,  his  nosegays  of  many  flowers,  evidently  bought 
at  some  country  market  stand,  are  painted  as  well  as  his  simple 
subjects,  but  these  last  are  far  the  best  pictures.  However,  there 
is  such  a  wide  range  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  woodland  and  hedgerow 
flowers,  that  we  must  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  any  general  idea 
if  it  tends  to  keep  us  from  making  the  best  of  things  in  simple  and 
ready  ways. 

Water  Lilies  and  Water-side  Plants  for  the  House.— 
Often  the  water  and  the  water-side  will  give  us  fine  things  for  house 
decoration,  and  the  new  Water  Lilies  of  rare  distinction  help  very  much, 
as  cut  in  the  freshly  expanded  state  they  keep  very  well  for  some 
days  and  give  us  quite  a  new  order  of  beauty.  For  this  purpose  we 
want  bold  and  simple  basins,  as  if  we  can  put  some  of  their  handsome 
leaves  in  with  them  the  effect  is  all  the  better.  Although  very  fine  in 
the  open  water,  where  they  do  admirably,  the  effect  of  the  flower 
near  at  hand  in  the  house  is  quite  different  and  very  beautiful,  and 
as  these  plants  increase  their  value  as  cut  flowers  for  the  house  will 
be  found  to  be  great.  There  are  also  plants  of  the  water-side  which 
may  help  with  foliage  or  flower ;  one  of  the  best  being  the  Forget-me- 
not,  which  flowers  so  well  in  the  house,  and  the  great  Buttercup, 

Leaves. — Many  as  are  the  flowers  of  the  open  air  excellent  for 
house,  the  leaves  of  the  open  air  tree  or  shrub  or  plant  are  hardly  of 
less  use  for  the  same  end :  notably  the  foliage  of  evei^reen  shrubs 
in  warm  and  sea  coast  districts,  from  evergreen  Magnolia,  Poet's 
Laurel,  Cypress,  Juniper  and  Thuja,  Cherry  Laurel,  and  Bamboo  ;  even 
in  the  coldest  districts  we  have  the  evergreen  Barberry,  and  more  than 
fifty  forms  of  the  best  of  all  evergreen  climbers,  the  Ivy,  and  the  Holly 
with  its  scarlet,  yellow  or  orange  berries.  The  trees  in  autumn  give 
us  leaves  rich  in  colour — Maple,  Medlar,  Mespilus,  Parrottia,  Tulip-tree 
and  many  others.  The  shrubs  and  climbers,  too,  help— Bramble,  Wild 
Roses,  Water  Elder  (Viburnum),  Common  Barberry,  with  its  graceful 
rain  of  red  berries ;  Vines  in  many  forms ;  hardy  flowers,  too,  help  with 
Acanthus,  Alexandrian  Laurel,  Solomon's  Seal,  Iris,  Plantain  Lily, 
Rock  plants  are  rich  in  good  leaves :  Cyclamen,  Heuchera,  Christmas 
and  Lenten  Roses,  the  large  Indian  Rockfoils  and  the  Barrenworts;  and 
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then  there  are  the  hardy  ferns  of  our  own  country  and  Europe,  and 
also  those  of  North  America  as  hardy  as  our  own. 

A  great  help  in  a  house  is  read\-  access  to  a  handy  water  supply 
in  a  little  room,  near  the  flower  garden  or  usual  entrance  for  flowers, 
where  vessels  may  be  stored  and  fltmers  quickly  arranged,  used 
water  and  flowers  got  rid  of,  and  sti  planned  that  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  or  whoever  arranges  the  flowers,  may  use  it  at  all  times 
without  other  aid.  This  greatlj-  helps  in  every  way,  and  makes 
the  arrangement  of  flowers  for  the  house  more  than  ever  a  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII 

EVERGREEN   TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

"Oh  the  oak  and  the  ash  andlhe  bonny  ivy  tree, 
They  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  t:ountry."^ — Old  Ballaa. 

The  above  lines  might  be  worth  thinking  of  by  those  bent  on 
planting  evergreens  for  any  of  these  uses,  as  if  it  were  home  in 
mind  that  the  evergreens  we  plant  have  to  face  winters  in  an  Oak 
and  Ash  land,  we  should  have  less  of  the  frightful  waste  owing  to 
the  planting  of  rampant  but  not  hardy  evergreens  which  perish  in 
numbers  after  hard  winters. 

There  are  no  background  hues  prettier  than  afforded  by  some 
evergreens  like  the  Yew,  Box,  and  Ilex ;  but  their  use  requires 
care ;  we  may  have  too  many  of  them,  and  they  should  not  take 
the  place  of  flowering  shrubs  and  flowers  of  many  kinds.  It 
is  outside  the  flower  garden  that  evergreens  are  most  useful  gene- 
rally, and  in  a  cold  country  like  ours,  especially  on  the  eastern 
coasts  and  in  wind-swept  districts.  Holly  banks  and  hedges  of  other 
hardy  evei^reens  are  often  a  necessity.  In  our  country  we  have  the 
privilege  of  growing  more  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  than  continental 
countries,  species  resisting  winter  here  which  have  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  doing  so  in  Central  Europe. 

Noble  Native  Evergreens.— Into  our  brown  and  frozen 
northern  woods  come  a  few  adventurers  from  southern  lands  that  do 
not  lose  their  green  in  winter,  but  take  then  a  deeper  verdure — Ivy, 
Holly,  and  Yew  enduring  all  but  the  very  hardest  frosts  that  visit 
our  isles,  some  bright  with  berries  as  well  as  verdure  ;  giving  welcome 
shelter  to  northern  and  wind-swept  gardens,  and  in  our  own  time 
each  varying  into  many  noble  varieties.  These  native  evergreens 
and  their  varieties  are,  and  for  ever  must  be,  the  most  precious  of  all 
for  the  British  Isles. 

When  after  a  very  hard  winter  we  see  the  evergreen  trees  o( 
the  garden  in  mourning,  and  many  of  them  dead,  as  happens  to 
Laurels,  Laurustinuses,  and  often  even  the  Bay,  it  is  a  good,  time   to 
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consider  the  hardiness  and  other  good  qualities  of  our  British  ever- 
greens  and  the  many  forms  raised   from  them.     If  we  are  fortunate 


enough  to  have  old  Yew  trees  near  us,  we  do  not  find   that  a  hard 
winter   makes  much  difference  to'  them,  even  winters  that  brown  the 
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evergreen  Oak,  We  have  collected  within  the  past  200  years  ever- 
green trees  from  all  parts  of  the  northern  world,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  them  are  better  than  the  common  Yew,  which  when  old  is 
often  picturesque,  and  which  lives  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Of  this 
great  tree  we  have  many  varieties,  but  none  of  them  quite  so  good  as 
the  wild  kind  when  old.  In  the  j^arden  little  thought  is  given  to  it 
arid  it  is  crowded  among  .shrubs,  or  in  graveyards,  where  the  roots  are 
cut  by  digging,  so  that  one  seldom  sees  it  in  its  true  character  when  old, 
which  is  very  beautiful.  The  (loldcn  Yew  is  a  variety  of  it,  and  there 
are  other  forms  one  of  which,  the  Irish  form,  is  well  known,  and  too 
much  used. 

After  the  Yew,  the  best  uf  .jur  evergreen  shrubs  is  the  Holly, 
which  in  no  country  attains  the  beauty  it  does  in  our  own  ;  certainly 
no  evergreen  brought  over  the  sea  is  so  valuable  not  only  in  its 
native  form,  often  attaining  40  ft.  even  on  the  hills,  but  in  the 
varieties  raised  from  it,  man\-  nf  them  being  the  best  of  all 
variegated  shrubs  in  their  siher  and  gold  variegation  ;  in  fruit,  too, 
■  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  evergreens.  Not  merely  as  a  garden  tree  is 
it  precious,  but  as  a  most  dcliijhtful  .shelter  around  fields  for  stock  in 
paddocks  and  places  which  want  shelter.  A  big  wreath  of  old  Holly 
undipped  on  the  cold  sides  of  fields  is  the  best  protection,  and  a 
grove  of  Holly  north  of  any  j^arHeii  ground  we  want  to  shelter  is  the 
best  evergreen  we  can  plant  ;  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  being 
rabbits,  which  when  numcrniis  inakc  Holly  difficult  to  establish  by 
barking  the  newly-plantefl  trees,  and  in  hard  winters  even  barking 
and  killing  many  old  trees.  As  to  the  garden,  we  may  make 
beautiful  evergreen  gardens  of  the  forms  of  Holly  alone. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  conifers  brought  from  other  countries 
within  the  past  few  generations,  as  regards  beauty  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  more  than  one  or  two  equal  our  native  Fir  In  any  case  few  things 
in  our  country  are  more  picturesque  than  old  groups  and  groves  of  the 
Scotch  Fir ;  few  indeed  of  the  conifers  we  treasure  from  other 
countries  will  ever  give  us  an\-thing  so  good  as  its  ruddy  stems  and 
frost- proof  crests. 

Again,  the  best  of  evergreen  clinihers  is  our  native  Ivy,  and  the 
many  beautiful  forms  that  have  arisen  from  it.  This  in  our  'woods 
arranges  its  own  beautiful  cffccis.  but  in  gardens  it  might  be  made 
more  use  of,  and  no  other  evergreen  climber  comes  near  it  in  value. 
The  form  most  commonly  planted  in  gardens — the  Irish  Ivy — is 
not  so  graceful  as  some  others,  and  there  are  many  forms  varying 
even  in  colour.  These  for  edj^'ings,  banks,  screens,  covering  old  trees, 
and  summer-houses,  might  be  made  far  more  use  of.  In  many 
northern  countries  our  Ivy  will  not  live  in  the  open  air,  and  we  rarelv 
take  enough  advantage  in  such  a  pos.session  in  making  both  shelters, 
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Box,  which  is  a  true  native  in  certain  dry  hills  in  the  south  of 
England,  is  so  crowded  in  gardens,  that  one  seldom  sees  its  beauty  as 
one  may  on  the  hills  full  in  the  sun,  where  the  branches  take  a  charm- 
ing plumy  toss.  To  wander  among  natural  groves  of  Box  is 
pleasant,  and  we  should  plant  it  in  colonies  by  itself  full  in  the 
sun,  so  that  it  might  show  the  same  grace  of  form  that  it  shows  wild 
on  the  chalk  hills.  It  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  our  native  evergreens 
for  garden  use,  making  pretty  low  hedges  as  at  Panshanger,  for 
that  purpose  for  dividing  lines  near  the  flower-garden  it  is  better 
th?,n  Yew  or  Holly. 

Also  among  our  native  evergreens  is  the  common  Juniper,  a 
scrubby  thing  in  some  places,  but  on  heaths  in  Surrey,  and  favoured 
heaths  elsewhere,  often  growing  over  twenty  feet  high  and  very 
picturesque,  especially  where  mingled  with  Holly.  The  upright  form, 
called  the  Irish  Juniper,  in  gardens  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  wild 
Juniper  though  more  often  grown. 

The  Arbutus,  which  borders  nearly  all  the  streams  in  Greece, 
ventures  into  Ireland,  and  is  abundant  there  in  certain  parts  in  the 
south.  This  beautiful  shrub,  though  tender  in  midland  counties, 
is  very  precious  for  the  seashore  and  mild  districts  not  only  as  an 
evergreen,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruit  Still,  it  is  the 
one  British  evei^reen  which  must  not  be  planted  where  the  winters 
are  severe  in  inland  districts,  and  usually  perishes  on  the  London 
clay. 

It  is  the  best  of  our  native  evergreens  that  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence instead  of  the  heavy  Laurels,  and  various  evergreens  not  even 
hardy,  so  that  afl:er  a  hard  frost  we  often  see  the  suburbs  of  country 
towns  black  with  their  dead. 

Uglv  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs.— One  of  the  most 
baneful  things  in  our  gardens  has  been  the  introduction  of  distorted 
and  ugly  conifers  which  often  disfigure  the  fore-grounds  of  beautiful 
houses.  These  are  often  sports  and  variations  raised  in  modem 
days,  as  is  the  case  with  the  too  common  Irish  Yew.  It  is  not  only 
that  we  have  to  deplore  the  tender  trees  of  California,  which  in 
their  own  country  are  beautiful,  though,  unhappily,  not  so  in  ours,  but 
it  is  the  mass  of  distorted,  unnatural,  and  ugly  forms— the  names 
of  which  disfigure  even  the  best  catalogues — that  is  most  confusing 
and  dangerous.  In  one  foreign  catalogue  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  varieties  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  in  all  sorts  of  dwarf  and 
monstrous  shapes — some  of  them,  indeed,  dignified  with  the  name 
monstrosa — not  one  of  which  should  ever  be  seen  in  a  garden. 
The  true  beauty  of  the  pine  comes  from  its  form  and  dignity,  as  we 
see  it  in  old  Firs  that  clothe  the  hills  of  Scotland,  California,  or  Swit- 
zerland.     It  is  not  in  distortion  or  in  little  green  pincushions  we 
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must  look  for  the  charm  of  the  Pine,  but  rather  in  storm-tossed  head 
and  often  naked  stems ;  and  hence  all  these  ridiculous  forms  should 
be  excluded  from  gardens  of  any  pretence  to  beauty. 

Another  most  unfortunate  tree  in  this  way,  as  helping  to  £11  out 
gardens  with  graceless  things,  is  the  western  Arbor  vitfe  (Thuja 
occidentalis).  This,  which  is  a  very  hardy  tree  but  never  a  dignified 
one,  even  where  it  grows  in  the  north  about  Lake  Superior  and 
through  the  Canadas,  is,  unhappily,  also  hardy  in  our  gardens,  and 
we  may  see  in  one  catalogue  no  less  than  twenty-three  forms  of 
this  tree  all  dignified  with  Latin  names.  There  are  plenty  of  beautiful 
things,  new  and  old,  worthy  of  the  name,  without  filling  our  gardens 
with  such  monstrosities,  many  of  which  are  variegated.  Of  all  ugly 
things,  nothing  is  worse  than  the  variegated  Conifer,  which  usually 
perishes  as  soon  as  its  variegated  parts  die,  the  half  dead  tree  often 
seeming  a  bush  full  of  wisps  of  hay. 

Evergreen  Weeds. — In  many  once  well-planted  pleasure 
grounds  the  Pontic  Rhododendron  almost  runs  over  and  destroys 
every  other  shrub,  and  hides  out  the  most  beautiful  tree  effects,  growing 
often  a  little  above  the  line  of  sight.  Even  where  people  have  taken 
the  greatest  trouble  to  plant  a  good  collection  of  trees,  the  monotony 
of  it  is  depressing ;  always  the  same  in  colour,  winter  or  summer, 
except  when  dashed  by  its  ill-coloured  flowers.  The  walk  from  the 
ruins  at  Cowdray  to  the  new  house  is  an  example  that  might  be 
mentioned  amongst  a  thousand  others  of  a  noble  bank  of  trees,  varied 
and  full  of  beauty,  but,  in  consequence  of  this  shrub  spreading 
beneath  them  all  along  the  walk,  showing  nothing  but  a  dank  wall  of 
evei^een.  How  this  ugliness  and  monotony  come  about  is  through 
the  use  of  the  Pontic  kind  as  a  covert  plant,  and  also  owing  to  its 
facility  of  growth,  the  beautiful  sorts  of  Rhododendron  are  usually 
grafted  on  it  In  a  garden  where  there  are  men  to  look  after  plants 
so  grafted  and  pull  away  the  suckers,  this  plan  may  do,  but  when 
planting  is  done  in  a  bold  way  about  woods,  or  even  pleasure  grounds, 
this  is  not  attended  to,  nor  can  it  always  be,  so  that  the  suckers  come 
up  and  in  time  destroy  the  valuable  sorts !  The  final  result  is  never 
half  so  pretty  as  in  the  most  ill-kept  natural  wood,  with  Bracken  and 
Brier  in  fine  colour  and  some  little  variety  of  form  below  the  trees  ; 
therefore  everybody  who  cares  for  the  beauty  of  undergrowth 
should  cease  this  covering  of  the  ground  with  this  poor  shrub,  not  so 
hardy  as  the  splendid  kinds  of  American  origin  often  grafted  on  it  to 
die.  With  the  Cherry  Laurel  and  the^ Portugal  Laurel  it  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  monotony  and  cheerless  air  of  so  many  pleasure 
grrounds. 

The  nurseryman  who  grows  rare"  trees  or  shrubs  very  often  finds 
them    left  on  his  hands,  so  that   many  nurseries   only  grow   a   few 
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stereotyped  things,  mainly  those  that  grow  freely,  and,  owing 
to  the  over-use  of  weed-evergreens  like  Privet,  which  are  without 
beauty,  and  offensive  in  odour  when  in  flower.  The  presence 
of  such  things  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  miserable  aspect  of  the 
shrubberies  in  many  gardens,  which  might  be  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  with  a  varied  life.  Many  shrubs  of  little  or  no  ijeauty 
in  themselves  very  often  destroy  by  their  vigour  the  rare  and 
beautiful  garden  vegetation,  so  that  we  have  not  only  the  ugliness 
of  a  brake  of  Laurel,  or  half-evergreen  Privet,  or  Pontic  Rhododen- 
dron to  survey,  but  often  the  fact  that  these  shrubs  have  overrun  and 
killed  far  more  precious  things.  And  this  nursery  rubbish  having 
killed  every  good  thing  begins  to  eat  up  itself,  and  hence  we  see  so 
many  shrubberies  worn  out. 

The  Nobler  Evergreen  Flowering  Shrubs. — It  is  not  only 
the  ill-effect  of  these  all-devouring  evergreens  we  have  to  consider, 
but  what  they  shut  out :— the  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees  of  the  highest  beauty  of  colour  as  well  as  of  foliage,  and 
the  many  hardy  Rhododendrons  of  finest  colour.  If  we  would  only 
cease  to  graft  them,  and  instead  get  them  from  layers  on  their  own 
roots,  we  should  not  be  overcrowded  with  the  R.  ponticum  of  the 
present  system.  They  are  not  only  hardy  in  the  sense  that  many  of 
our  popular  evergreens  are  hardy,  i.e.  in  favoured  districts  or  by  the 
sea,  so  kind  as  it  is  to  evergreens,  but  everywhere  in  England,  I 
mean  the  many  broad-leaved  Rhododendrons  which  have  mostly 
come  to  us  from  the  wild  American  species,  and  are  hardy  in  North 
and  Eastern  America.  Apart  from  the  use  of  such  things,  by  care- 
fully selecting  their  colours  we  may  have  not  merely  an  evei^reen 
background  of  fine  and  varied  green,  but  also  the  most  precious 
flowering  shrubs  ever  raised  by  man  and  in  their  natural  forms,  often 
varying  in  fine  colour  and  form  too,  if  we  will  only  cease  to  compel 
them  to  live  on  one  mean  and  too  vigorous  shrub. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  Rhododendron  that  are  raised  from  the  Pontic 
kind  or  even  from  the  Indian  Rhododendrons,  so  far  as  tried  they  arc 
not  in  any  way  so  good  as  the  varieties  raised  from  the  North 
American  kinds,  and  which  have  the  fine  constitution  of  R.  Catawbiense 
in  them,  and  of  which  many  are  hardy  not  merely  in  Old  England 
but  in  the  much  more  severe  winters  of  New  England.  Apart  from 
plants  of  these  kinds  from  layers  we  may  also  have  them  as  .seed- 
lings, though  the  named  kinds  from  layers  give  us  the  means  of  group- 
ing a  finely  coloured  kind  which  may  often  be  desirable.  It  is  also 
very  probable  that  we  shall,  as  various  regions  of  the  northern  world 
are  opened  up,  introduce  to  cultivation  other  fine  wild  species,  and  get 
precious  races  from  them,  so  for  many  reasons  the  sooner  we  get  out 
of  the  common  routine  of  the  nurseries  in  grafting  every  fine  kind  we 
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already  have  on,  R.  ponticum,  the  better.  And  if  this  plan  be  wrong 
with  the  varieties,  what  are  we  to  say  to  grafting  any  of  the  fine  wild 
species  that  come  to  us  on  the  same  Pontic  kind  kept  in  every  nurserj- 
for  the  purpose  ?  For  however  vigorous  the  growth  at  first,  the  stock 
is  sure  to  get  its  head  in  the  end,  and  then  good-bye  to  the  precious 
natural  species  it  has  borne— for  no  sound  reason, 

TuEXoiiLKk  Evergreen  Trees. — Apart  from  trees  of  poor  forms, 
there  are  others  which  are  stately  in  their  own  country  but  a  doubtful 
gain  to  ours,  hke  tlie  Wellingtonia  and  other  CaHforniaii  trees,  and  the 
Chili  Pine.  Sometimes  the  foregrounds  of  even  fine  old  houses  are 
marred  by  such  trees,  and  unfortunately  people  use  them  in  the 
idea  that  they  are  by  their  use  doing  something  old-fashioned  and 
"  Elizabethan,"  whereas  they  are  marring  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
and  of  our  native  trees,  often  so  fine  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  garden. 
We  ought  not  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  our  home  landscapes  by  using  such 
things,  which  are  so  abundant  in  many  places  that  the  Nobler  Exotic 
■  Evei^een  Trees  like  the  evergreen  Oak  are  forgotten.  This  European 
tree  from  Holkham  in  Norfolk  to  the  west  of  England  and  in  many 
gardens  round  the  coasts  of  our  islands,  is  a  noble  evergreen  tree  and 
a  fine  background  and  shelter. 

Then  there  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
evergreen  tree  e\er  brought  to  our  countrj-  and  as  hardj' 
as  our  own  trees.  If  we  use  evergreen  trees  they  ought  to  be  the 
noblest  and  hardiest  The  loss  of  this  tree  by  storms  could  not 
happen  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  if  people  went  on 
planting  young  trees.  The  many  catalogues  issued,  help  towards 
the  neglect  of  the  really  precious  trees  by  "bringing  out"  novelties 
from  all  parts  of  the  world — absolutely  unproved  trees ;  whilst  the 
plaiiting  of  such  grand  trees  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Ilex 
of  Europe  are  often  forgotten.  A  mistake  in  Cedar  planting  is  the 
fashion  of  only  planting  isolated  trees  with  great  branches  on  all 
sides  on  enormous  surface  exposed  to  strong  wind.  In  their  own 
country,  where  Cedars  are  naturally  massed  together,  although  the 
gales  are  severe,  the  trees  are  not  destroyed  by  win<l  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  beautiful  in  the 
"  specimen  "  way,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  beautiful  massed  in  groups. 
In  their  own  countries,  in  addition  to  being  massed  and  grouped 
t(^ether,  the  soil  is  often  stony  and  rocky,  the  growth  is  slower. 
and  the  trees  take  a  firmer  hold,  whereas  in  our  river  valleys,  where 
the  Lebanon  Cedar  is  often  planted  in  an  isolated  way,  the  growth 
is  softer  and  the  resistance  to  wind  less,  and  a  more  artistic  and 
natural  way  of  planting  would  lessen  the  accidents  to  which  this 
noblest  of  evei^reen  trees  is  exposed. 

r.,:n-:,i.A-'Ot">^IC 
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Shelter  and  Wind  Screens  in  and  near  the  Flower 
Garden, — Few  countries  are  so  rich  in  the  means  of  shelter  as  our  own, 
owing  to  the  evergreens  that  grow  freely  with  us  and  thrive  in  seashore 
and  wind-swept  districts.  Sheltermay  be  near  flower  beds  and  distant 
or  wind-breaks,  across  the  line  of  prevailing  winds,  and  the  north  and 
east  winds,  and  may  be  of  Yew,  Holly,  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (never 
Deodar)  native  Fir,  and  a  few  other  hardy  Firs,  and  the  Ilex. 

In  old  times  shelter  was  often  obtained  from  clipped  hedges  of 
Yews  and  Limes,  but  the  fine  evergreen  shrubs  we  now  possess  make 
it  more  easy  and  effective,  as  naturally  grown  shrubs  soften  the  wind 
better  than  clipped  lines,  while  often  themselves  beautiful  in  leaf  and 
bloom.  There  is,  indeed,  in  gardens  the  danger  of  planting  too  densely 
at  first,  so  that  after  some  years  the  place  becomes  dank  and  the  very 
house  itself  is  made  cheerless.  The  pretty  young  conifers  planted  are 
not  thought  of  as  forest  trees,  and  parts  which  should  be  in  the  sun  are 
gradually  overshadowed — a  great  mistake  in  a  climate  like  ours. 

Among  the  kinds  of  shelter,  walls,  thickly  clad  with  climbers,  • 
evergreens  and  others,  are  often  the  best  for  close  garden  work, 
because  they  do  not  rob  the  ground,  as  almost  any  evergreen  tree 
will ;  and  in  doing  their  work,  they  themselves  may  bear  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  flowers.  Half-hardy  evergreens,  like  the  common 
Cherry,  Laurel  and  Portugal  Laurel,  should  never  be  planted  to  shelter 
the  garden,  because  they  may  get  cut  down  in  hard  winters.  But  happily, 
even  in  the  most  exposed  places,  a  good  many  hardy  flowers  may  be 
grown  with  success,  such  as  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  many  rock  plants 
which  lie  close  to  the  ground,  and  are  therefore  little  exposed  to  wind, 
and  thrive  in  exposed  places  where  soil  and  cultivation  are  not  against 
them.  English  gardens  are  often  well  sheltered  by  the  house  itself 
and  by  old  walls  and  enclosures,  so  that  in  old  gardens  it  is  easy 
to  secure  shelter  for  plants. 

Planting  Near  the  Sea. — Some  are  doubtful  of  planting  near 
the  sea,  considering  the  bleak  look  of  things  and  the  cutting  winds. 
Yet  even  in  places  where  the  few  trees  that  are  planted  are  cut  sharp 
off  by  the  sea  wind  above  the  walls,  as  in  Anglesea,  we  may  see  how 
soon  good  planting  will  get  over  difficulties  that  seem  insurmountable. 
By  the  use  near  the  sea  of  small-leaved  trees  like  the  Tamarisks, 
Sea  Buckthorn,  and  small  Willows,  we  very  soon  get  a  bit  of  shelter, 
and  by  backing  these  with  the  close-growing  conifers  like  our  common 
Juniper  and  some  of  the  sea-loving  Pines  like  Pinaster,  and  in  milci 
southern  and  western  districts  the  Californian  Cypress  and  tHe 
Monterey  Pine,  we  soon  get  shelter  and  companionship,  so  to  say,  for 
our  trees,  and  fifty  yards  away  we  may  soon  walk  in  woods  as  stately 
as  in  any  part  of  the  country.     Having  got  our  shelter  in  this  way 
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the  growth  of  the  hardy  Pines  of  the  northern  world  seems  as  easy  by 
the  sea  as  anywhere  ;  indeed,  more  so,  because  if  there  is  any  one 
place  where  the  rather  tender  Pines  are  grown  well  it  is  near  the  sea 
in  places  around  our  coast,  where  if  the  soil  is  good,  one  has  not  to  be 
so  careful  about  the  hardiness  of  trees  we  select  as  we  have  to  be  in 
inland  places. 

The  Ilex. — The  evergreen  Oak  takes  a  lead  among  the  trees  near 
the  sea,  and  it  ought  to  be  lai^ely  used  ;  but  as  it  is  not  very  easily 
transplanted  from  nursery-bought  plants,  it  is  just  as  well  to  raise  it 
on  the  place  and  plant  it  young.  Seed  may  be  scattered  with  some 
advantage  in  places  we  wish  it  to  grow  in,  as  it  grows  freely  from  seed. 
This  evergreen  oak  withstood  the  great  gales  of  1897  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England  better  than  any  other.  At  Killerton  and 
Knightshayes,  and  many  other  places  where  the  destruction  was 
greatest  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  evergreen  oak  was  not  among  the 
many  victims.  It  is  a  precious  tree  for  the  south  and  west,  and  all 
sea  shore  districts,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  among  the  crowd  of 
novelties  among  trees  ;  not  one  out  of  fifty  is  worth  naming  beside  it. 
Like  many  other  trees,  it  suffers  from  indiscriminate  planting  with 
other  and  sometimes  coarser  things,  and  is  rarely  grouped  in  any 
effective  way,  although  here  and  there,  as  at  Ham  House,  Killerton, 
and  St.  Anns  we  may  see  the  effect  of  holding  this  tree  together 
in  groups  or  masses. 

In  addition  to  the  common  evergreen  trees  of  Europe,  the  Scotch, 
Spruce  and  Silver  Firs,  we  have  the  noble  Corsican  Pine,  which,  from 
its  habitat  in  Calabria  and  in  Corsica,  can  have  no  objection  to  the 
sea.  The  Pines  of  the  Pacific  coast,  too,  are  well  used  to  its  influences^ 
and  hence  we  see  in  our  country  good  results  from  planting  them  near 
the  sea,  as,  for  example,  Menzies'  Spruce  at  Hunstanton,  the  Monterey 
Pine  at  Bicton,  the  Redwood  in  many  places  near  the  sea.  One  good 
result  of  planting  in  such  places  is  that  we  may  use  so  many  evergreen 
trees,  from  the  Holly  to  the  Cedar,  and  so  get  a  certain  amount  of 
warmth  as  well  as  shelter. 

Though  our  country  generally  is  not  perhaps  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  the  Cork  Oak,  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  it  is  here  and  there  seen  in 
southern  and  sheltered  parts  on  warm  soils,  as  in  certain  parts  of 
Devonshire  and  on  the  warm  side  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  even  in  good 
condition.  Of  this  fact  we  have  an  example  in  the  Cork  Oaks  at 
Goodwood,  all  that  could  be  desired  in  health  and  beauty.  This  Oak 
naturally  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  it  can  attain  the  size  of  a 
stately  tree  in  our  own  country  in  some  favoured  places,  but  the 
evergreen  oak  for  our  islands  is  the  Ilex  and  its  various  forms. 
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Some  Genera  of  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  (he  Hriiish  Isles} 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

"  Vous  travaiUes  pour  ainsi  dire  d  c6t4  de  Dieu,  vous  n'ites  que  les 
coUaborateurs  de  la  hi  divine  de  la  vigHation.  Dieu,  dans  ses  ceuvres 
immuable,  ne  se  prite  pas  d  nos  ckimeres ;  la  nature  n'a  pas  de  com- 
plaisance pour  nos  faux  systemes.  Elle  est  souveraine,  absolue  comme 
son  Auteur.  Elle  resisted,  nos  tentatives  folks ;  elle  d^Joue,  et  guelquefois 
rudiment,  nos  illusions.  Elle  nous  seconde,  elle  nous  aide,  elle  nous 
recompense,  si  nous  tonchons  juste  et  si  nous  travaillons  dam  son  sens 
vrai ;  mais  si  nous  nous  trompons,  si  nous  voulons  la  violenter,  la  con- 
Iraindre,  la  fausser,  die  nous  donne  d  linstant  mime  des  dementi^ 
Matants  en  fails  par  la  stMliti,  par  le  dipMssement,  par  la  mort  de 
lout  ce  que  nous  avons  voulu  crhr  en  d^pit  d'elle  el  d  Cinverse  de  ses 
lots" — Lamartine,  Discours  aux  Jardiniers. 

CUPPING   EVERGKELN.AND   OTHER   TREES. 


The  Yew  in  its  natural  form  is 
the  most  beautiful  evergreen  of  our 
western  world — finer  than  the  Cedar 
in  its  feathery  branching,  and  more 
beautiful  than  anyCedar  in  the  colour 
of  its  stem.  In  our  own  day  we  see 
I  le  same  great  order  as  the  Yew  gathered 

j  housand  hills — from  British  Columbia, 

!  'Jorth  America  and  Europe  to  the  Atlas 

is,  and  not  one  of  them  has  yet  proved 
beautiful  as  our  native  Yew  when  un- 
x>t  or  branch.  But  in  gardens  the  quest 
jxotic  is  so  active  that  few  give  a'  fair 
chance  to  the  Yew  as  a  tree,  while  in  grave- 
yards,  where  it  is  so  often   seen  in  a  very  old   state,  the   cutting 
of   the    roots   hurts    the    growth,   though   there    are   Yews    in    our 
churchyards  that  have  seen  a  thousand  winters.     It  is  not  my  own 
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idea  only  that  I  urge  here,  but  that  of  all  who  have  ever  thought 
of  the  beauty  of  trees,  foremost  among  whom  we  must  place 
artists  who  have  the  happiness  of  always  drawing  natural  forms. 
Let  any  one  stand  near  the  Cedar-like  Yews  by  the  Pilgrim's  Way 
on  the  North  Downs,  and,  comparing  them  with  trees  cut  into- 
fantastic  shapes,  consider  what  the  difference  means  to  the  artist  who 
seeks  beauty  of  tree  form ! 

What  right  have  we  to  deform  things  so  lovely  in  form  ?  No 
cramming  of  Chinese  feet  into  impossible  shoes  is  half  so  foolish 
as  the  wilful  and  brutal  distortion  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  trees. 
The  cost  of  this  mutilation  alone  is  one  reason  against  it,  as  we 
see  where  miles  of  trees  cut  into  walls  have  to  be  clipped,  as  at 
Versailles  and  Schbnbrunn,  and  this  shearing  is  a  mere  "survival"" 
of  the  day  when  we  had  very  few  trees,  and  they  were  clipped  to  fit 
the  crude  notion  of  "  garden  design  "  of  the  day.  The  fact  that  men 
when  they  had  few  trees  made  them  into  walls  to  make  them  serve 
their  ways  of  "  design  "  is  no  reason  why  we,  rich  in  the  trees  of  all 
the  hills  of  the  north,  should  go  on  mutilating  them  too. 

Thus,  while  it  may  be  right  to  clip  a  tree  to  form  a  dividing-line  or 
hedge,  it  is  never  so  to  clip  trees  grown  for  their  own  sakes,  as  by 
clipping  such  wc  only  get  ugly,  unnatural  forms.  Men  who  trim  with 
shears  or  knife  so  fine  a  tree  as  the  Holly  are  dead  to  beauty  of  form 
and  cannot  surely  have  seen  how  fine  in  form  old  Holly  trees  are.  To- 
give  us  such  ugly  forms  in  gardens  is  to  show  one's  self  callous  to 
beauty  of  tree  form,  and  to  prove  that  one  cannot  even  see  ugliness. 
For  consider,  too,  the  clipped  Laurels  by  which  many  gardens  are 
disfigured.  Laurel  in  its  natural  shape  in  the  woods  is  often  fine  in 
form  ;  but  it  is  planted  everywhere  in  gardens  without  thought  of  its 
fitness  for  each  place,  and  as  it  grows  apace,  the  shears  are  called  in^ 
and  its  fine  leaves  and  shoots  are  cut  into  ugly  banks  and  formless 
masses,  spoiling  many  gardens.  There  is  no  place  in  which  Laurel 
is  clipped  for  which  we  could  not  get  shrubs  of  the  desired  size  that 
would  not  need  the  shears. 

In  the  old  gardens,  where  from  other  motives  trees  were  clipped, 
when  people  had  very  few  evergreens,  or  where  they  wanted  an 
object  of  a  certain  height,  they  had  to  clip.  It  is  well  to  preserve  such- 
gardens,  but  never  to  imitate  them.  If  we  want  shelter,  we  can  get  it 
in  various  pleasant  ways  without  clipping,  and,  while  getting  it,  we  can 
enjoy  the  natural  forms  of  the  evergreens.  Hedges  and  wall-like  lines- 
of  green  living  things  are  useful,  and  even  may  be  artistically  used. 
Occasionally  we  find  clipped  arches  and  bowers  pretty,  and  these, 
when  very  old,  are  worth  keeping.  Besides,  there  is  much  difference 
between  evergreen  archways  or  bowers,  hedges,  and  shelters,  and  the 
fantastic  clipping  of  living  trees  into  the  shapes  of  bird  or  beast  or 
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coffee-pot,  and  while  it  may  be  well  to  keep  any  old  specimens  of  the 
sort  when  we  find  them,  clipping  is  better  not  carried  out  with  our 
lovely  evei^reens  on  a  lai^  scale. 

Now  and  then  we  see  attempts  on  the  part  of  those  having  more 
knowledge  of  some  half-mechanical  grade  of  decorative  "  design " 
to  galvanise  the  corpse  of  the  topiary  art.  Such  an  idea  would  not 
occur  to  any  one  knowing  the  many  beautiful  things  now  within  our 
reach,  or  by  any  one  like  a  landscape  painter  who  studies  beautiful 
forms  of  earth  or  trees  or  flowers,  or  by  any  lover  of  Nature  in  tree 
or  flower.  Sometimes  these  puerilities  are  set  into  book  form.  For 
one  author  there  is  no  art  in  gardening,  but  cutting  a  tree  into  the 
shape  of  a  cocked  hat  is  "  art,"  and  he  says  t — 

I  have  no  more  scruple  in  using  the  scissors  upon  tree  or  shrub,  where  trim- 
ness  is  desirable,  than  I  have  in  mowing  the  turf  of  the  lawn  that  once  represented 
a  virgin  world  .  .  .  and  in  the  forma!  part  of  the  garden  my  Yews  should  take  the 
shape  of  pyramids,  or  peacocks,  or  cocked  hats,  or  ramping  hons  in  Lincoln  green, 
or  any  other  conceit  I  had  a  mind  to,  which  vegetable  sculpture  can  take. 

After  reading  this  I  thought  of  some  of  the  true  "vegetable 
sculpture  "  that  I  had  seen  ;  Reed  and  Lily,  models  in  stem  and  leaf; 
the  Grey  Willows  of  Britain  as  lovely  against  our  British  skies  as  Olives 
are  in  the  south  ;  many-columned  Oak  groves  set  in  seas  of  Primroses, 
Cuckoo  flowers  and  Violets  ;  Silver  Birch  woods  of  Northern  Europe 
beyond  all  grace  possible  in  stone ;  the  eternal  Garland  of  beauty  that 
one  kind  of  Palm  waves  for  hundreds  of  miles  throughout  the  land 
of  Egypt — a  vein  of  summer  in  a  lifeless  world ;  the  noble  Pine 
woods  of  California  and  Oregon,  like  fleets  of  colossal  masts  on 
mountain  waves — thought  of  these  and  many  other  lovely  forms  in 
garden  and  wood,  and  then  wondered  that  any  one  could  be  so  blind 
to  the  beauty  of  the  natural  forms  of  plants  and  trees  as  to  write  as 
this  author  docs. 

From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own  time,  the  delight  of  all 
great  artists  has  been  to  get  as  near  this  divine  beauty  as  what  they 
work  in  permits.  But  this  deplorable  vegetable  sculptor's  delight  is  in 
distorting  beautiful  forms ;  and  this  in  the  one  art  in  which  we  have 
the  happiness  of  possessing  the  living  things  themselves,  and  not 
merely  representations  of  them.  The  old  people  from  whom  he 
takes  his  ideas  were  not  so  foolish,  as  when  the  Yew  was  used  as  a 
hedge  or  was  put  at  a  garden  gate  it  was  necessary  to  clip  it  to  keep 
it  in  bounds.  Apart  from  the  ugliness  of  the  cocked-hat  tree  or  other 
pantomimic  trees,  the  wajit  of  life  and  change  in  a  garden  made  up 
of  such  trees,  one  would  think,  should  open  the  eyes  of  any  one  to 
its  drawbacks,  as  in  it  there  is  none  of  the  joy  of  spring's  life,  or 
summer's  crown  of  flowers,  or  winter's  rest 

The  plea  that  such  work  gives  variety  does  not  hold,  because 
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wherever  labour  and  time  are  wasted  upon  such  things  the  true  work 
of  the  garden  does  not,  and  very  often  cannot,  get  the  attention  it 
needs.  In  few  of  the  places  where  such  work  is  done,  is  seen  much  of 
beauty  in  the  garden — that  is,  beauty  of  flower  and  form  and  fine 
colour  such  as  an  artist  would  put  in  a  picture,  and  which  is  a  picture 
in  itself  to  b^in  with. 

The  Abuse  of  Yew  Hedges  in  Flower  Gardens. — In  old 
days,  whether  in  a  manor  house  or  castle  garden,  the  use  of  Yew 
hedges  had  some  clear  motive  of  shelter  or  division,  or  clothing 
against  massive  walls  as  at  Berkeley  ;  or  at  a  cottage  door,  as  a  living 
shelter.  But  when  we  use  Yew  hedges  from  the  mere  desire  for  them, 
and  without  much  thought  of  the  ground  or  other  reasons,  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  trouble.  At  a  place  where  Roses  were  earnestly  sought,  the 
Rose  borders  were  backed  up  close  by  Yew  hedges  ;  the  Yews  were  not 
very  troublesome  the  first  year  or  two,  but,  as  they  grew,  they  became 
merciless  robbers.  There  are  many  ways  of  growing  Roses,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  invent  any  worse  way  than  this,  which  leaves  the 
gardener  always  "  between  the  devi!  and  the  deep  sea,"  trying  to  keep 
back  the  hungry  Yew  roots  all  the  while,  it  being  quite  easy  to  secure 
a  background  which,  instead  of  eating  up  the  Roses,  would  support  and 
shelter  them  beautifully  ;  such  as  walls  of  solid  or  of  open  work.  Oak 
palings,  Bamboo  and  other  trellises,  or  espaliers  of  bushy  climbers,  like 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis.  It  is  surely  easy  to  enjoy  the  Yew  without 
letting  it  eat  up  the  very  things  we  wish  to  cherish. 

Another  bad  way  is  to  place  lines  of  Yew  hedges  so  close  together 
that  the  sun  can  hardly  sweeten  the  ground  between  them,  this  being 
generally  the  result  of  carrying  out  some  book  plan,  wfthout  thought 
of  the  ground  or  its  use.  More  stupid  still  is  cutting  up  level  lawns 
with  Yew  hedges  across  them,  or  sometimes  projected  into  them  a  little 
way,  with  flower  beds  in  between,  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  all- 
devouring  Yew  :- — ^and  all  this  very  costly  Yew  planting  working  for 
l^liness,  and  against  the  health,  and  even  life,  of  all  the  flowers  near. 
For  ugliness  distinctly,  as  while  such  broad  and  impressive  Yew  hedges 
SB  iwe  see  at  Holme  Lacy  and  in  the  older  gardens  are  good  in  effect, 
it  is  quite  different  with  small,  hard  Yew  hedges,  set  one  against  the 
jg|ber  and  repeated  ad  nauseam. 

It  is  not  only  the  needs  of  our  own  greatly  increased  garden  flora 
races  of  plants  never  known  to  the  old  people,  such  as  our  tea 
and  the  rich  collections  of  shrubs  from  Japan  and  other 
itries,  that  will  not  bear  mutilation  or  robbing  at  the  root — that 
Id  make  us  pause,  as,  even  in  such  evidence  that  remains  to  us  of 
flower  gardens  on  ancient  tapestries  and  pictures,  we  may  see 
some  evidence  that  the  lady  had  room  in  her  flower  garden  to 
look  around   and  work  among  her  flowers,  unencumbered  by  a  maze 
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of  robbing  hedges.  Some,  perhaps,  of  these  close  lines  of  yews,  set 
with  such  little  thought,  owe  their  origin  to  the  maze  idea  ;  but  the 
maze  was  for  a  wholly  different  end,  and  in  it  we  have  only  to  grow 
its  trees  and  the  paths  are  free  for  the  roots  ;  while  in  the  rose  and 
flower  garden  our  costs  and  cares  to  get  an  artistic  and  beautiful 
result  are  too  heavy  to  have  them  eaten  up  before  our  eyes  by  the 
hungriest  of  tree  roots.  If  there  were  no  other  way  to  enjoy  these 
evergreen  trees,  clipped  or  otherwise,  one  would  not,  perhaps,  have  so 
much  to  say  against  them  ;  but  we  have  only  to  step  out  of  the  flower 
garden  to  indulge  in  the  love  of  many  evergreens  to  our  heart's 
content. 

Clipped  Evergreen  Shrubs  in  the  beds  of  the  Flower 
Garden. — A  gardener  with  shears  in  his  hand  is  generally  doing  fool's 
work,  but  there  is  much  difference  between  his  clipping  old  or  sheltering 
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lines  of  Yews,  or  even  the  Peacock  in  box,  and  the  clipping  which  goes 
on  in  some  gardens  where  beds  are  filled  with  small  evergreen  bushes 
instead  of  flowers.  We  may  see  it  practised  in  gardens  laid  out  by- 
Paxton  and  his  followers,  their  object  being  no  doubt  to  get  rid 
of  the  trouble  of  real  flower-gardening,  and  also  to  have  evei^reen 
beds  in  winter.  This  effect  may  be  obtained  in  a  way,  but  the  bushes- 
usually  get  far  too  thick,  and  then  the  shears  are  used  to  keep  them  in 
bounds,  and  what  ought  to  be  graceful  groups  of  flowers  or  shrubs 
of  good  form  becomes  flat,  hard,  and  ugly.  The  clipping  may 
be  designed  at  first,  but  oftener  it  is  done  to  repress  ove^^owth. 
A  more  stupid  way  of  filling  the  beds  of  a  flower  garden  could 
hardly  be  imagined,  because  we  lose  all  the  grace  and  form  of  the 
shrubs,  and  also  the  chance  of  seeing  flowers  growing  among  them 
which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  phases  of  flower  gardening  when  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  and  other  graceful   plants   spring  from   groups   of  choice 
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evergreens.  The  end  of  all  this  laborious  mutilation  is  to  cause 
disease  and  overcrowding,  and  the  best  thing  is  to  clear  the  deformed 
things  away  and  plant  in  more  natural  ways.  If  we  want  flower 
beds,  let  us  have  them  ;  by  doing  so  we  can  have  varied  life  for  more 
than  half  the  year.  If  we  want  beds  of  choice  evergreens  we  can 
have  them  without  destroying  their  forms  by  the  shears.  There  is  a 
wide  choice  of  beautiful  things  like  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 
and  if  we  set  these  in  open  ways  we  can  have  flowers  among  them, 
thus  doubling  the  variety  of  bloom  obtainable  from  the  surface, 
getting  light  and  shade  and  the  true  forms  of  shrub  or  flower. 

The  Disfigurement  of  Forest  Trees  by  Clipping. — 
Recently  magazines  and  illustrated  journals,  in  the  great  chase 
after  subjects  have  dealt  with  the  clipped  gardens  of  England, 
and  some  of  the  most  ridiculous  work  ever  perpetrated  in  this  way 
has  been  chosen  for  illustration.  Of  English  counties,  Derbyshire  is 
the  most  notorious  for  examples  of  disfigured  trees.  The  Dutch,  who 
painted  like  nature,  and  built  like  sane  men,  left  their  plantations  to 
the  shears,  but  they  always  cut  to  lines  or  had  some  kind  of  plan, 
judging  from  their  old  engraved  books.  British  clipping,  however, 
has  one  phase  which  has  no  relation  to  any  plan,  and  so  far  it  exceeds 
in  extravagance  the  methods  of  the  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  French,  and 
that  is  the  clipping  single,  and  often  forest,  trees  into  the  shape  of 
green  bolsters.  The  late  Mr.  McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh  garden, 
excellent  planter  though  he  was,  had  an  idea  that  he  kept  his  conifers 
in  shape  by  clipping.  A  false  idea  runs  through  all  growers  of  trees 
of  the  pine  tribe,  the  most  frequent  victims  of  the  practice,  that  these 
trees  should  be  kept  in  a  conical  shape,  the  truth  being  that  all  the 
pine  trees  in  the  world  in  their  stateof  highest  beauty  lose  their  lower 
branches,  and  show  the  beauty  of  their  stem  and  form  when  growing 
in  their  natural  way.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  way  of  these 
trees  to  shed  their  lower  branches  as  other  trees  shed  their  leaves. 
Even  in  countries  where  pines  often  stand  alone,  as  on  the  foothills 
of  California,  I  have  often  seen  them  with  lOO  feet  or  more  of  clean 
stem. 

Articles  on  this  subject  are  usually  of  the  see-saw  sort,  the  writer 
praising  and  blaming  alternately,  and  wabbling  about  like  a  blind 
man  in  a  fair.  We  are  told  that  Elvaston,  in  Derbyshire,  is  not 
remarkable  for  natural  beauty,  and  that  the  grounds  there  are  so  flat 
that  landscape  gardeners,  in  despair  of  any  other  planting,  are  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  topiary  work  ;  that  "  even  that  man  of 
fame,  '  Capability'  Brown,  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  work  of 
laying  out  the  grounds.  Whereupon  the  earl  demanded  his  reason, 
and  Brown  replied, '  Because  the  place  is  so  flat,'  &c." 

Instead  of  there  being  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  we  cannot 
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make  level  ground  beautiful  by  planting  in  natural  ways,  level  ground 
has  a  great  deal  in  it  that  is  favourable  to  artistic  ways  of  planting. 
That  is  to  say,  with  such  ground  we  may  more  easily  secure  breadth, 
simplicity,  and  dignity,  get  dividing  lines  in  the  easiest  way,  richer 
soil  and  finer  and  more  stately  growth  and  nobler  shelter.  Many  of 
the  most  beautiful  gardens  of  Europe  are  on  perfectly  level  ground, 
as  Laxenberg  in  Vienna,  the  English  garden  in  Munich,  not  to  speak 
of  many  in  our  own  river  valleys  and  in  counties  like  Lincolnshire. 
What  would  be  said  of  planting  in  all  the  flat  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  if  this  assertion  were  true,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of 
assuming  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  stupid 
disfigurement  of  trees?  I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  these 
writers  in  leaving  the  matter  in  doubt,  but  give  some  reasons  against 
the  wasting  of  precious  labour  in  order  to  rob  trees  of  their  natural 
charm.  The  old  poets  and  satirists,  who  laughed  at  it,  did  not  go 
into  the  reasons  against  clipping  big  trees,  which  are  serious  never- 
theless. 

Loss  OF  Form. — First  of  all  is  the  loss  of  tree  form — a  wonderful 
and  beautiful  gift,  so  wonderful  and  beautiful,  indeed,  that  the  marvel 
is  that  we  should  have  to  allude  to  it  at  all,  as  in  nearly  every  parish 
in  England  one  has  only  to  walk  one  hundred  yards  or  so  to  come 
face  to  face  with  fine  examples  of  good  tree  form.  There  is  more 
strength  and  beauty  of  line  in  many  an  ash  tree  by  a  farmhouse  yard 
than  in  all  the  clipped  forest  trees  in  Britain.  Some  protest  against 
the  cropping  and  docking  of  animals'  ears  and  tails,  but,  when  the 
worst  is  done  in  that  way,  the  dog  or  the  horse  remains  in  full  beauty 
of  form  in  all  essential  parts,  but  if  we  clip  a  noble  tree,  which  in 
natural  conditions  is  a  lesson  in  lovely  form  in  all  its  parts,  we  reduce 
it  at  once  to  a  shapeless  absurdity. 

Light  and  Shade. — The  second  great  loss  is  that  of  light  and 
shade,  which  are  very  important  elements  of  beauty.  These  are 
entirely  neutralised  by  shaving  trees  to  a  level  surface,  whether  the 
trees  take  the  form  of  a  line,  or  we  clip  them  singly,  as  in  the  British 
phase  of  tree  clipping.  If  we  see  old  examples  of  the  natural  yew, 
a  forest  tree,  and  the  commonest  victim  of  the  shears  among  evergreen 
forest  trees,  and  if  we  look  at  them  in  almost  any  light,  we  may  soon 
see  how  much  we  lose  by  destroying  light  and  shade,  as  the  play  of 
these  enhances  the  force  and  beauty  of  all  the  rest 

Colour. — The  third  objection  is  the  loss  of  refined  colour.  In 
gardens  we  are  so  much  concerned  with  garish  colour  that  we  often 
fail  to  consider  the  more  delicate  colours  of  nature,  and  such  fine  tone 
as  we  see  in  a  grove  of  old  Yews,  bronzed  by  the  winter,  or  in  Ilex 
with  the  beautiful  silver  of  the  leaf,  or  a  grove  of  coral-bearing  Hollies. 
Even  the  smallest  things  clipped,  such  as  juniper,  have  in  a  natural 
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way  much  beauty  of  colour  if  left  alone.  All  the  favourite  trees  for 
clipping  are  far  more  beautiful  in  colour  in  a  natural  state  ;  the  loss 
of  the  stem  colour  alone  is  a  great  one,  as  we  may  see  wherever 
old  Yews  show  their  finely-coloured  stems. 

Motion. — In  the  movement  of  these  trees  stirred  by  the  wind,  and 
the  gentle  sighing  of  their  branches,  we  have  some  most  welcome 
aspects  of  tree  life.  In  groves  of  Ilex,  as  at  Ham  House,  and  masses 
of  the  same  tree,  as  at  St.  Ann's,  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the 
branches  is  to  many  a  beautiful  one.  This  movement  is  also  of  great 
beauty  in  groves  of  old  Yew  trees,  and  is  seen  in  every  cedar  and 
Pine  that  pillars  the  hills.  The  voice  of  the  wind  in  these  trees  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  sounds  in  nature,  and  has  often  inspired  the 
poet. 

"  I  see  the  branches  downward  bent, 
Like  keys  of  some  great  instrument." 

And  even  when  the  storm  is  past  we  hear  delicate  music  in  the 
free  pine  tips. 

"  What  voice  is  this  ?  what  low  and  solemn  tone, 

Which,  though  all  wings  of  all  the  winds  seem  fijrled. 
Nor  even  the  zephyr's  fairy  flute  is  blown, 
Makes  thus  for  ever  its  mysterious  moan 

From  out  the  whispering  Pine-tops'  shadowy  world? 
Ah,  can  it  be  the  antique  tales  are  true  ? 

Doth  some  lone  Dryad  haunt  the  breezeless  air. 
Fronting  yon  bright  immitigable  blue. 
And  wildly  breathing  all  her  wild  soul  througli 

That  strange  unearthly  music  of  despair? 
Or,  can  it  be  that  ages  since,  storm-tossed, 

And  driven  far  inland  from  the  roaring  lea. 
Some  baffled  ocean-spirit,  worn  and  lost, 
Here,  through  dry  summer's  dearth  and  winter's  frost. 

Yearns  for  the  sharp  sweet  kisses  of  the  sea  ? " 

Death  and  Disease  of  the  Trees.— The  fifth  objection  is  that 
the  constant  mutilation  of  trees  leads  to  death  and  disease  not  unfre- 
quently,  as  may  be  seen  constantly  at  Versailles,  In  the  Derbyshire 
examples,  recently  so  much  illustrated,  the  stems  of  dead  Pines  are 
shown  in  the  pictures  t  It  is  simply  an  end  one  might  expect  from 
the  annual  mutilation  of  a  forest  tree,  which  the  Yew  certainly  is,  as 
we  see  it  among  the  cedars  on  the  mountains  of  North  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  our  own  country  and  in  Western  Europe.  Other  trees  of  the 
same  great  Pine  order  are  yet  more  impatient  of  the  shears,  and  some 
of  them,  like  the  cedar,  escape  solely  because  of  their  dignity.  How- 
ever, we  distort  the  Yew,  which  is  in  nature  sometimes  as  fine  as  a 
Cedar. 

Anhual  Cost, — The    sixth    objection    is  that  of  cost     Few 
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begrudge  it  if  it  gives  a  good  result,  but  merely  to  use  the  labour  of 
scores  of  men  with  shears  is  to  miserably  waste  both  time  and  monej' 
where  there  is  so  much  of  the  country  to  be  planted  with  beautiful 
trees.  Where,  as  often  in  the  French  towns,  there  is  much  clipping, 
the  waste  of  labour  is  as  appalling  as  the  result  is  hideous. 

The  Maze  is  an  inheritance  from  a  past  time,  but  not  a  preciou!^ 
one,  being  one  of  the  notions  about  gardening  which  arose  when 
people  had  very  httle  idea  of  the  dignity  and  infinite  beauty  of  the 
garden  flora  as  we  now  know  it.  Some  people  may  be  wealthy 
enoi^h  to  show  us  all  the  beauty  of  a  garden  and  at  the  same  time 
such  ugly  frivolities  as  this,  but  they  must  be  few.  The  maze  is  not 
pretty  as  part  of  a  home  landscape  or  garden,  and  should  be  left 
for  the  most  part  to  places  of  the  public  tea-garden  kind.  One  of  its 
drawbacks  is  the  death  and  distortion  of  the  evergreens  that  go  to 
form  its  close  hnes,  owing  to  the  frequent  clipping;  if  clipping  be 
neglected  the  end  is  still  worse,  and  the  whole  thing  is  soon  read)' 
for  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

AIR   AND   SHADE. 

The  glorious  sun  of  heaven,  giver  of  life   and  joy  to   the   earth, 

gives,  too,  the  green  fountains  of  life  we  call  trees  to  shade  her,  and 

this  beautiful  provision  might  often  be  borne  in  mind  in  thinking  of 

our  often  hard  and  bare  gardens !      Air  and  shade,  as  we  cannot. 

near  houses  in  hot  weather,  enjoy  the  shade  without  free  air,  and  shade 

may  be  often  misused  to  cultivate  mouldiness  and  keep  the  breeze 

away  from  a  house,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  have  air  and  shade  in  a 

healthy  way.     To  overshade  the  house  itself  with  trees  is  always  a 

mistake,  and  sometimes  a  danger,  though  even  against  a  house,  by  the 

use  of  climbers,  like  Vines,  pretty  creeper-clad  pergola,  and  by  the 

wise  use  of  rooms  open  to  the  air,  creeper-shaded,  flat  spots  on  roofs, 

so  often  seen  in  Italy  and  France,  it  is  easy  to  have  welcome  shade 

even  forming  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  house.      We  have  the  gain, 

too,  of  the  grace   and  bloom  of  the  climbers,  from  climbing  Tea 

'     Roses  to  Wistaria,  and  we  get  rid  of  the  bald  effect  of  such  houses 

I     as   Syon  and  the  excruciating  effect  of  the  newer  French  chateaux, 

i     often  on  the  warm  side  without  gardens  or  shade  of  any  kind,  and 

1     hard  as  a  new  bandbox. 

A  little  away  from  the  house,  shade  of  a  bolder  kind  is  always 

I    worth  planning  for.     In  planting  for  shade  it  is  well  to  select  with 

',   some  care  and  avoid  things  that  have  a  bad   odour  when  in  flower, 

like  the  Ailantus  and  the  Manna  Ash  and  ill-smelling  undergrowth 

like  Privet.     In  many  places  there  is  a  fine  field  for  cutting  groups 

!of  pleasant  shade  trees  out  of  the  crammed  shrubbery,  neglected  as 
that  so  often  is,  with  dark  barriers  of  Laurel,  Privet,  and  Portugal 
1  Laurel.  Nothing  is  easier  than  sweeping  off  and  burning  much  of 
I  this  evergreen  rubbish,  and  getting  instead  shade  over  cool  walks,  or 
"over  paths  leading  through  Ferns  and  Foxgloves  ;  such  woodland 
plants  allow  us  to  get  light  and  shade  and  do  not  weaken  the  trees. 

Vain  attempts  are  often  made  in  our  gardens,  public  and  private, 
to  get  grass  to  grow  under  certain  trees  which  it  would  be  much 
:ter  to  frankfy^accept  as  they  are  and  gravel  the  spaces  beneath 
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them  for  use  as  playground  or  for  seats.  In  dealing  with  such  trees  we 
must  be  unsparing  in  cutting  off  the  lower  boughs,  which  are  rarely 
of  much  use  to  the  tree  and  often  impede  the  air  and  movement 
underneath  ;  they  should  be  cut  carefully  to  an  airy  but  not  hard 

line. 


W>-di  Elm  on  Lawn  at  Oak  Lodge,  Keniiaglon. 

Where  the  flower  garden  is  small  we  may  rightly  object  to  much 
shade  in  it,  and  must  get  as  much  as  we  can  outside  it.  In  many 
cases  in  open  lawn  gardens,  where  we  may  pass  easily  from  the  flower 
beds  into  grassy,  open  ground  near,  we  may  have  delightful  groups  of 
shade  trees  not  far  fro^n  the  flowers,  and  this  sort  of  garden,  of  which 
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there  are  so  many  in  the  level  country,  is  that  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  easy  of  all  to  keep  cool,  airy  and  sunny  too. 

But  in  large  open  flower  gardens,  which  are  often  bare  and  hard, 
it  is  better  to  have  some  light  shade.  Great  areas  of  gravel  and  flat 
beds  everywhere  are  most  tiresome  to  the  eye,  and  hi  many  lai^je 
flower  gardens,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  covered  ways 
of  Rose  and  Jasmine  or  wreaths  of  Clematis  and  alleys  of  graceful 
trees  such  as  the  Mimosa-leaved  Acacia,  or  other  light  and  graceful 
trees.  In  that  way  we  should  get  some  of  the  light  and  shade 
which  are  so  much  wanted  in  these  large  chessboard  gardens,  and  in 
getting  the  shade  we  might  also  get  trees  beautiful  in  themselves,  or 
carrying  wreaths  of  Wistaria  or  other  climbers. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  shade-giving  trees  are  the  weeping 
ones,  which  in  our  own  day  are  many  and  beautiful,  among  them,  the 
Weeping  Ash,  of  which  we  see  many  trees  even  in  the  London 
squares.  We  are  all  so  busy  with  exotics  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  that  the  native  tree  does  not  always  get  a  fair  chance,  and 
yet  no  deciduous  tree  ever  brought  to  our  country  is  for  form  and 
dignity  finer  than  the  mountain  or  Wych  Elm.  Trees  over  twenty 
feet  round  are  not  rare,  and,  being  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Northern  England,  its  hardiness  need  never  be  in  doubt.  This  tree 
is  the  parent  of  the  large-leaved  Weeping  Elm  (of  which  there  are  so 
many  good  trees  to  be  seen),  and  the  wild  tree  itself  in  its  old 
age  has  also  a  weeping  habit.  But  the  weeping  garden  form  is  quite 
distinct  and  a  tree  of  remarkable  character  and  value,  and  like  other 
weeping  trees,  it  increases  in  beauty  with  age,  like  the  grand  old 
Weeping  Beeches  at  Knaphill.  The  various  Weeping  Willows  afford 
a  welcome  shade,  and  the  White  Willow  and  any  of  its  forms  give  a 
pleasant  light  shade. 

A  fine  kind  of  shade  is  that  given  by  a  group  of  Yews  on  a  lawn 
near  the  house  on  a  hot  day— a  living  tent  without  cost,  and  this  is 
almost  true  of  any  spreading  tree  giving  noble  shade,  as  the  great  Oak 
in  the  pleasure  ground  at  Shrubland.  There  are  many  noble  Horse 
Chestnuts  which  give  great  shade,  as  at  Busbridge,  and  the  Plane  tree 
in  Southern  England  gives  noble  shade. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  lawn  tree  than  the  Tulip  tree,  and 
nothing  happier  in  our  country  on  an  English  lawn,  in  which  its 
delightful  shade  and  dignity  are  very  welcome  in  hot  weather, 
as  at  Esher  Place  and  Woolbeding.  Petworth  also  has  a  fine  tree, 
but  rather  closed  in  by  others.  Owing  partly  to  the  attractive 
catalogues  of  conifers  and  other  trees  not  of  half  the  value  of  this 
from  any  point  of  view,  young  trees  of  these  fine  deciduous  things  are 
not  so  often  planted  as  they  used  to  be  ;  and  why  should  not  a  tree 
like  this  be  grouped  now  and  then,  instead  ofbeing  left  in  solitary  state? 
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Trees  with  light  shade  might  be  welcome  in  certain  districts,  among 
the  last  being  various  Acacias,  of  which  the  common  old  American  is 
good,  while  several  beautiful  varieties  have  been  raised  in  France, 
light,  elegant  trees,  especially  the  Mimosa-leaved  one.  In  warm 
soils  this  would  grow  well  and  give  very  light  shade.  There  are  so 
many  rapid-growing  trees  that  in  places  devoid  of  shade  trees  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  some  soon. 

Those  who  have  small  gardens,  and  cannot  have  them  robbed 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  may  get  shade  from  climbers  and  often  great 
beauty  of  flower  from  the  climbers  that  give  the  shade.  It  is  curious 
how  little  use  is  made  of  the  Vine,  with  its  beauty  of  leaf  and  form, 
for  covered  ways,  loggias,  and  garden  houses,  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  in  town  also.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  plants  for  covering 
the  fronts  of  houses,  and  good  Vines  spring  out  of  London  areas  far 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
worse  conditions  for  the  aeration  of  the  soil  or  its  fertility.  These 
remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  common  Vine,  valuable  though  it  is 
with  all  its  innumerable  varieties,  but  to  the  wild  Vines  of  America 
and  Japan,  some  of  which  are  fine  in  foliage  and  colour. 

The  last  few  years  we  have  seen  so  many  hot  seasons  that  one 
turns  to  the  Continental  idea  of  shade  in  the  garden  with  more 
interest;  and  why  should  we  not  have  outdoor  loggia  and  Vine- 
covered  garden  rooms  ?  We  do  not  only  neglect  the  outdoor  shaded 
structures,  but  the  even  more  essential  loggia  forming  part  of  the 
house.  A  garden  room  entered  from  the  house,  and  part  of  it,  is  a 
great  comfort,  and  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  pretty  ways,  though 
never  without  provision  for  a  few  light  graceful  climbers. 

After  all  is  said  about  shade,  the  most  essential  thing  about  it 
in  British  gardens  is  not  to  have  too  much  of  it.  Most  of  us  plant 
too  thickly  to  begin  with  ;  the  trees  get  too  close  and  we  neglect  to 
thin  them,  the  result  being  mouldy,  close  avenues,  dripping,  sunless 
groves,  and  dismal  shrubberies,  more  depressing  than  usual  in  a  wet 
season.  It  is  only  when  we  get  the  change  from  sun  to  shade  with 
plenty  of  movement  for  air  that  we  enjoy  shade.  We  cannot  feel  the 
air  move  in  an  over-planted  place,  and  there  are  in  such  no  broad 
breadths  of  sunlight  to  give  the  airy  look  that  is  so  welcome.  Over- 
planting  is  the  rule ;  the  regular  shrubbery  is  a  mixture  fatal  to  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  and  air,  and  not  only  the  sun  is  shut  out,  but 
often  many  beautiful  views  also. 

Very  harmful  in  its  effect  on  the  home  landscape  is  the  common 
objection  to  cutting  down,  or  ill-placed  trees  crowded  to  the  detriment 
of  the  landscape  and  often  to  the  air  and  light  about  a  house.  The 
majority  of  the  trees  that  are  planted  in  and  near  gardens  are  planted 
in  ignorance  of  their  mature  effects,  the  landscape  beauty  of  half  the 
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country  seats  in  England  being  marred  by  unmeaning  trees  and  trees 
out  of  place.  I  have  known  people  who  wanted  to  remove  a  solid 
Georgian  house  rather  than  take  down  a  tree  of  moderate  dimensions 
which  made  the  house  dark  and  mouldy  and  obscured  the  view  of  far 
finer  trees  beyond  it,  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  man  wrote  to  the  Times 
after  a  storm  to  say  that  one  of  his  Elm  trees  had  fallen  through  the 
dining-room  ceiling  when  he  was  at  luncheon,  and  that  Elms  were  not 
good  trees  to  put  over  the  house ! 

Where  without  the  limits  of  the  garden  there  are  drives  through 
old  mixed  or  evergreen  woods,  like  the  Long  Cover  at  Shrubland 
or  the  drive  at  Eastnor,  it  is  important  not  to  let  the  undergrowth 
close  in  on  each  side,  as  trees  are  very  apt  to  do.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  such  a  drive  when  "  light  and 
shade  "  are  let  into  it,  and  when,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  Yew, 
Box,  and  other  things  are  clipped  back  to  hard  walls,  good  views, 
fine  trees,  and  groups  being  all  shut  out  by  this  neglect  It  is  better 
never  to  clip  in  such  cases,  but  always  to  work  back  to  a  good  tree 
or  group,  cutting  encroachers  clean  out  of  the  way,  and  so  getting 
room  for  the' air  to  move,  the  shade  of  the  trees  above  being  sufficient 
in  each  case.  The  pleasure  of  driving  or  walking  is  much  greater 
when  the  air  is  moving,  and  when  one  can  see  here  and  there  into 
the  wood  on  each  side,  with  perhaps  groups  of  wild  flowers  and 
beautiful  views  into  the  country  beyond. 

The  old  fashion  of  having  plashed  alleys  near  the  garden,  of 
which  there  are  good  examples  at  Hatfield,  Drayton,  and  other  old 
gardens,  was  a  pretty  one,  but  as  done  with  vigorous  Lime  trees  it  was 
troublesome  and  laborious  work  to  keep  down  the  vigour  of  such 
forest  trees  which,  in  point  of  looks,  were  not  in  any  way  the  best  to 
use  for  the  purpose.  However  charming  those  old  covered  walks 
are  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have  much  nobler  things  for 
forming  them  now,  that  do  not  want  cutting  back,  and  that  are 
beautiful  in  foliage  and  bloom.  It  is  also  well  in  planting  such 
things  to  see  that  the  shaded  alley  is  sufficiently  high  and  airy. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  reasonably  big,  especi- 
ally as  we  have  noble  climbers  to  cover  it  that  do  not  keep  rushing 
up  in  the  air  like  the  Lime  and  other  forest  trees  which  were  used  for 
this  purpose  in  old  times,  when  there  were  few  trees  to  select  from, 
and  when  probably  the  quick  growth  of  the  Lime  was  the  cause  of 
its  selection.  Its  shade  in  this  cut-down  form  is  not  so  pleasant  as 
the  nobler  climbers,  which  will  cause  no  trouble  in  springing  above 
the  surfaces  we  wish  them  to  cover. 

Planting  in  Light  and  Shade.— This  helps  to  get  us  out  of 
the  hard  ways  in  which  flowers  are  set  in  gardens.  There  is 
too  sharp  a  line  between  the  open  parterre  and  the  shady  grove. 
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There  are   no  gardens   surrounded   by  more   pleasant   groves   than 
English  gardens  generally,  even  small  gardens  having  their  belt  of 


trees,  with  opportunities  for  flower  grouping  in  light  and  shade,  but 
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and  preventing  all  chance  of  light  and  shade,  and  even  shutting  out 
air  and  beauty. 

We  cannot  do  much  good,  in  such  cases,  unless  we  first  destroy 
the  Privet  and  facile  evergreens,  Uke  Laurels,  which  overrun  every- 
thing, and  then  comes  the  question  of  the  plants  which  will  grow  best 
in  such  places,  as  shade  in  gardens  varies  whether  it  comes  from 
light-leaved  or  heavy-leaved  trees,  and  there  are  so  many  different 
degrees  of  shade.  We  should  think  of  the  plants  that  grow  in  woody 
places  naturally,  as  in  our  woods  we  may  see  handsome  tall  Grasses, 
Foxgloves,  large  Ferns,  herbaceous  plants  like  the  French  Willow 
and  the  Ragwort,  tall  Harebells,  and  many  ground  plants  like 
Primroses  and  Bluebells.  There  is  not  any  hard  and  fast  line 
between  plants  that  grow  in  shady  places  and  other  herbaceous  plants, 
although  some  difference  exists,  and  there  are  so  many  varieties  of 
climate,  elevation,  and  conditions  of  soil  that  the  plants  often  vary  in 
their  ways.  Foxgloves  and  Bracken,  which  are  seen  happy  in  the 
woods  of  the  south,  thrive  on  sunny  rocky  places  in  the  north,  so  that 
there  is  an  interplay  among  these  things  which  helps  us  in  making 
our  gardens  more  varied.  Not  only  we  have  to  consider  wood  plants, 
but  the  fact  that  a  great  many  plants  of  the  northern  world  grow  in 
partial  shade,  and  we  could  arrange  our  borders,  if  we  get  out  of  stiff 
ways,  so  as  to  let  the  plants  often  run  from  the  light  into  the  shade. 

In  making  borders  through  groves  or  shrubberies,  it  would  be  easy 
to  have  no  hard  line  at  the  back  of  the  border,  but  simply  let 
the  plants  run  in  and  enjoy  the  shade  here  and  there.  Where  there 
might  be  some  doubt  of  choice  herbaceous  plants  thriving  in  shade 
there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  larger  woodland  ferns  and  such 
plants  as  Solomon's  Seal, 

Among  the  interesting  plants  that  thrive  in  shade  are  alpine  and 
mountain  plants.  Many  of  these,  being  shrouded  in  clouds  and 
enduring  much  rain  in  cool  gorges,  very  often  rejoice  in  shady  places, 
as  the  varieties  of  the  Irish  Rockfoil  (Saxifraga  Geum),  which  carpet 
the  ground  in  places  that  the  sun  never  touches.  Other  Rockfoils 
have  the  same  habit,  including  the  large  Indian  kinds  and  their 
varieties.  The  Irises  are  often  very  beautiful  in  half-shady  places, 
German  Irises  especially.  By  planting,  too,  in  various  aspects,  shade 
and  open,  we  get  a  succession  of  favourite  flowers,  that  under  a  hot 
sun  last  but  a  short  time.  In  the  cooler  light  their  colours  have  a 
greater  charm — the  blues  more  tender,  the  deeper  colours  still  richer. 

Paeonies  are  never  handsomer  than  in  subdued  light,  their  colours 
richer  and  longer  lasting  than  when  bleached  by  the  sun.  This  fa. 
true  especially  of  the  frailer  single  forms,  which  open  out  qutc^^ 
under  a  hot  sun  and  are  gone  all  too  soon.  Many  beautiful  plants  aHi' 
happiest  in  the  shade — not  too  dense — but  where  the  sun's  rays  filter 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

LAWNS   AND   PLAYGROUNDS. 

The  lawn  is  the  heart  of  the  true  British  garden,  and  of  all  forms 
of  garden  the  freest  and,  may  be,  the  most  varied  and  charming,  adapted 
as  it  is  to  all  sorts  of  areas  from  that  around  the  smallest  house.  It  is 
above  all  things  the  English  form  of  garden  made  best  in  the  rich  level 
valley  land,  and,  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  and  labour  to  make  or 
keep  it,  certainly  gives  the  best  result  in  effect.  The  terrace  garden 
we  have  seen,  in  its  origin  and  best  meaning,  arises  from  wholly  different 
sort  of  ground  from  that  on  which  we  make  a  lawn,  if  the  Italians 
and  others  who  built  on  hills  to  avoid  malaria  had  had  healthy  and 
level  ground  they  would  have  been  very  glad  of  it,  and  thought  it 
beautiful.  With  the  lawn  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  securing  fine 
background  effects,  variety,  pretty  dividing  lines,  recesses  for  any 
favourites  we  may  have  in  the  way  of  flowers,  freedom,  relief,  air  and 
breadth.  There  is  room  on  the  lawn  for  every  flower  and  tree,  from 
the  cedar,  and  the  group  of  fruit  trees  planted  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  and  fruit,  down  to  rich  beds  of  lilies  or  smaller  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  foolish  dogmas  ever  laid  down  about  a  garden  is 
that  made  in  a  recent  book  by  an  architect,  in  which  we  are  told  emphat- 
ically that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  garden  to  be  made  except 
within  four  walls.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  the  British 
Isles  are  without  any  aid  but  a  background  of  trees  and  evergreens, 
and  no  trace  of  walls,  which  are  absolutely  needless  in  many  situa- 
tions to  get  the  most  artistic  results  in  a  garden.  And  lovely  gardens 
may  be  made  around  lawns  without  marring  the  breadth  and  airiness 
which  is  the  charm  of  a  lawn,  or  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  use  of 
its  open  parts  as  a  playground. 

Climber-covered  Alleys  around  Play  Lawns. — Where 
there    is    space    enough    there    are    reasons   in   country    places    for 
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cutting  off  by  a  hedge  a  playground  from  the  garden  or  pleasure 
ground,  as  is  done  at  Madresfield  and  Campsey  Ash  and  many  of  the 
older  gardens ;  and  what  is  used  generally  Is  the  y^vi  or  holly,  but 
clipped  hedges  give  little  shade  and  no  flowers.  Now,  in  the  like 
position,  if  we  adopt  the  pergola,  we  get  shade,  and  many  graceful 
flowers.  Clematis,  tall  roses,  wistaria,  and  almost  every  beautiful 
climber  could  be  grown  thereon,  some  better  than  on  walls,  because  we 
can  allow  more  abandon  than  on  walls,  and  it  is  not  at  all  so  easy  to 
crucify  vine  or  climber  on  a  pergola.  We  can  have  evergreens  too  if 
we  wish,  with  garlands  of  handsome  ivies  among  them,  and  players 


Chambcn  Coun,  Trwkesbury.     From  a  phoiograph  >cni  by  Mis.  Waid,  TewkEsbuiy. 

might  rest  in  the  shade  and  lookers  on  sit  there  to  see  the  play. 
Various  bold  openings  should  be  made  on  the  play  lawn  side,  and  the 
whole  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  sort  of  living  cloister.  Well  done, 
the  structure  might  be,  apart  from  its  shade  and  coolness  and  use  as 
a  dividing  line,  a  garden  of  a  very  graceful  kind,  while  the  recent 
hot  seasons  lead  one  to  think  that  the  Italian  way  of  putting  a  roof  of 
vine  leaves  between  one's  self  and  the  sun  is  worth  carrying  out  in  our 
own  country. 

Pergolas  have  various  uses  in  covering  paths  which  are  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  a  great  aid  in  the  garden,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  growing  beautiful  climbing  plants  than  a  green  covered 
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way,  whether  supported  by  oak  posts,  or  brick  or  stone  pillars  as  in 
Italy. 

The  ordinary  covered  ways  made  in  England  of  plants  are  often 
too  narrow  and  "  pokey."  In  forming  all  such  things  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  is  essential ;  and  we  cannot  enjoy  the  air 
in  the  usual  narrow  covered  way,  which,  apart  from  its  own  error 
as  to  size,  is  also  soon  narrowed  by  growth.  It  should  always 
be  made  at  least  wide  enough  for  two  people  to  be  able  to  walk 
abreast  Where  oak  is  not  distinctly  preferred,  14  in,  brick  pillars 
are  best,  and  the  plants  take  to  them  very  soon.  Common  brown  or 
rough  stock  bricks  are  far  better  for  this  use  than  showy  red  bricks : 
the  last  being  often  too  the  most  costly.  In  stone  districts  stone 
would  do  as  well  or  better,  and  it  needs  no  fine  dressing  or 
designing  after  any  pattern.  It  is  better  in  fact  done  in  the  free  way 
the  Italians  do  it ;  but  then  in  Italy  every  man  is  a  mason,  or  knows 
what  to  do  with  stone,  and  also  the  stone  there  comes  out  in  long 
posts  or  flakes,  which  serve  as  posts.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  beautiful  posts  of  the  green  stone  may  be 
seen  in  use  on  the  farms.  In  Cornwall,  too,  it  would  be  easy  to  have 
stone  pillars.  We  are  in  the  iron  age  and  many  resort  to  iron,  ugliest 
of  all  materials  ;  but  if  simply  done  and  not  disfigured  with  galvanised 
wire,  even  iron  may  help  our  purpose  if  painted  carnation  green  or 
some  other  quiet  colour.  If  we  use  iron,  we  may  take  from  its 
hardness  by  tying  wooden  trellis  work  over  it,  which  is  better  for 
tying  the  climbers  to  than  iron  or  wire,  using  the  most  enduring 
wood  we  have  for  this  purpose.  For  this  an  excellent  aid  will  be  found 
in  the  baniboo  stakes  which  now  come  in  quantities  to  our  ports  as 
underpacking  for  sugar  cargoes.  These  are  sold  in  quantity  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  are  an  excellent  aid  in  making  the  iron  pergola 
wired  across  and  along  the  iron  supports.  Thus  we  get  an  enduring 
material,  good  in  colour  and  excellent  to  tie  the  shoots  of  rose,  clematis, 
or  vine  to. 

The  beautiful  climbing  shrubs  and  other  plants  that  would  find  a 
good  congenial  home  on  such  a  pergola  are  a  good  reason  for  its  use. 
Among  them  various  graceful  forms  of  our  grape  vine,  as  well  as 
the  Japanese  and  American  wild  vines,  a  group  which  now  includes 
the  Virginian  creepers  of  our  gardens,  which  are  also  useful,  but  not 
so  good  as  the  true  vines  ;  the  lovely  Wistaria,  and  not  only  the  old 
Chinese  kind,  the  best  of  all,  but  the  beautiful  Japanese  long-raceined 
kind  ( W.  multijugd)  ;  and  various  others  too,  though  we  think  none 
come  near  to  these  in  beauty  ;  the  brilliant  flame  Nasturtium  in  cool- 
districts,  and  where  light  shade  is  desired  ;  the  green  briar  (Smilax') 
of  America,  and  also  the  South  of  Europe,  for  warm  soils ;  handsome 
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double  and  white-stemmed  brambles ;  wild  and  single  roses ;  box 
thorn,  with  its  brilliant  showers  of  berries ;  European,  American  and 
Japanese  honeysuckles  ;  jasmines  ;  over  fifty  kinds  of  ivy,  the  noblest 
of  northern  and  evergreen  climbers  ;  evergreen  thorn,  with  its  bright 
berries ;  cotoneasters  of  graceful  habit ;  clematises,  especially  the 
graceful  wild  kinds  of  America,  Europe,  and  North  Africa.  In  mild 
districts  particularly,  the  winter  blooming  clematis  of  North  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  which  flowers  in  winter  or  early  spring, 
would  be  very  pretty  and  give  light  shade.  The  showy  trumpet 
flowers  {Bignonid),  quite  hardy  in  southern  and  midland  counties  ;  and 
the  Dutchman's  pipe  {Aristolockid),  with  its  large  leaves,  would  also 
be  useful.  The  fine-leaved  Lardizabala  of  Chili,  the  brilliant  coral 
barberry  of  the  same  country  {Berberidopsis) ;  the  graceful,  if  not 
showy  silk  vine  {Periplocd)  of  Southern  Europe  ;  the  Chinese  Akebia, 
the  use  of  the  rarer  climbers  depending  much  on  the  climate,  elevation, 
soil,  and  nearness  to  the  sea. 

The  plashed  alley  is  an  alternative  to  the  yew  hedge  and  the 
covered  way,  but  in  some  Elizabethan  gardens  it  was  often  planted 
with  trees  of  too  vigorous  growth,  such  as  the  lime,  which  led  to 
excessive  mutilation  and  eventual  distortion  of  the  tree.  Now,  with 
ourpresentgreat  variety  of  trees — someof  them  very  graceful  and  light 
in  foliage — it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  resort  to  such  ugly  muti- 
lation ;  and  it  would  be  easy,  as  an  alternative  to  the  pei^ola,  the 
clipped  hedge  or  the  plashed  alley,  to  have  a  shaded  walk  of  medium- 
sized  or  low  trees  only.  These  might  even  be  fruit  trees ;  but  the 
best  would  be  such  elegant- leaved  trees  as  the  acacias,  which 
preserve  their  leaves  for  a  long  time  in  summer.  One  drawback 
of  the  lime,  in  addition  to  its  excessive  vigour,  .is  the  fact  that  it 
sheds  its  leaves  very  early  in  the  autumn,  and,  indeed,  we  have 
often  seen  the  leaves  tumble  off  in  St.  James's  Park  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  in  Paris  also.  It  is  most  unpleasant  to  have  in  an  alley 
a  tree  which  is  liable  to  such  an  early  loss  of  its  leaves.  Thecommon 
lime  is  a  tree  of  the  mountains  and  cool  hills  of  Europe,  and  it  cannot 
endure  great  heats  and  hot  autumns ;  whereas  some  of  the  trees  of 
North  America  and  other  countries  are  quite  fresh  in  the  hottest  days. 
Among  these  none  is  better  than  the  acacia,  of  which,  in  France 
especially,  a  number  of  elegant  varieties  have  been  raised,  as  hardy 
as  the  parent  species  which  charmed  William  Cobett,  but  more 
graceful  in  foliage.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  the  mimosa-leaved 
acacia,  an  elegant  tree,  which  gives  us  a  pleasantly  shaded  walk, 
and  yet  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  too  coarse  in  habit. 

Fine  Turf  in  and  near  the  Flower  Garden. — Fine  turf  is 
essential  in  and  near  the  house  and  garden — turf  wholly  apart  from 
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the  Open  park  or  playground.  Flower  beds  are  often  set  in  turf,  or 
there  are  small  grassy  spaces  near  the  house  or  the  garden,  on  the  good 
effect  of  which  depends  very  much  the  beauty  of  the  home  landscape,  as 
coming  so  much  into  the  foreground  of  what  should  be  pictures.  One 
reason  why  we  should  take  care  to  get  the  best  turf  which  the  conditions 
of  soil  or  climate  allow  is  that  no  other  country  but  ours  can  have  such 
good  turf.  In  many  countries,  even  in  Europe,  they  cannot  have  it  at 
all,  but  grass  seed  has  to  be  sown  every  year  to  get  some  semblance  of 
turf.  Where,  however,  our  natural  advantages  are  so  great,  our  care 
■  should  be  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  them  ;  and  though  in  many  places 
the  turf,  through  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  is  all  that  could  be  desired 
even  in  Britain,  in  others  a  very  poor  turf  is  often  seen,  and  much  effort 
is  often  given  in  vain  attempts  to  get  a  turf  worthy  of  a  flower  garden. 
Many  people  think  that  any  rough  preparation  will  secure  them  a 
good  sward,  and  merely  trench  and  turf  the  ground  ;  even  experienced 
ground  workmen  fail  to  get  a  fine  turf  for  the  flower  garden,  though 
they  may  lay  turf  well  enough  for  a  cricket  ground.  Others  think 
that  turf  will  come  of  itself,  but  are  often  rudely  disappointed  ; 
and  therefore  some  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of  laying  down 
turf,  where  the  work  has  to  be  done  from  the  beginning,  and  also  for 
repairing  it  when  out  of  order,  may  be  useful  to  some  readers.  The 
following  is  written  by  Mr.  James  Burnham,  who  has  made  for  me 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  lawns  I  have  seen,  some  of  them 
laid  in  hot  spring  weather. 

"Formation  of  Good  Turf.— Should  the  spot  chosen  be  on 
beavy  soil,  such  as  clay,  take  the  levels  and  fix  them  l6  feet  apart 
around  the  outside,  of  the  piece  intended  for  a  lawn  Take  some 
levels  across  the  piece,  then  take  1 2  inches  of  earth  out  below  the  levels. 
Should  any  of  these  12  inches  contain  good  soil,  wheel  that  on  to  the 
outside  of  the  piece,  removing  all  the  clay  to  a  place  near  and  burning  it 
into  ballast,  using  slack  coal.  Find  the  natural  fall  of  the  ground,  and 
place  pegs  16  feet  apart  in  lines  from  top  to  bottom  the  way  it  falls, 
then  dig  out  the  soil  In  line  of  p^s  with  a  draining  tool,  1 2  inches  deep 
at  top  end,  bottom  end  1 8  inches  deep.  This  will  give  a  fall  of  6  inches. 
Then  lay  in  2-inch  drain  pipes,  with  a  3-inch  pipe  at  the  bottom  end  for 
a  main  to  take  the  water  that  drains  from  the  sub-soil.  See  that  this 
main  is  taken  to  some  outlet  Cover  the  pipes  with  3  inches  of  burnt 
ballast,  and  spread  3  inchesof  burnt  ballast  all  over  the  piece  of  ground. 
Dig  the  ground  over  12  inches  deep,  at  the  same  time  mixing  the  3 
inches  of  burnt  ballast  with  the  clay,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
pipes  or  dig  below  them.  After  treading  all  over  firmly,  place  on  the 
surface  2  inches  of  burnt  ballast,  filling  to  the  level  with  loam  mixed  with 
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the  good  soil  you  have  laid  on  one  side  from  the  surface.  If  you  have 
no  good  soil,  fill  up  with  loam  mixed  with  coarse  gravel,  brick  rubbish, 
and  burnt  ballast.  Tread  all  over  again  as  before,  making  it  level  with 
a  spade,  pressing  in  any  lump  or  stone  that  appears  level  with  the 
ground.  No  rake  should  be  used.  You  have  now  2  feet  of  trenched 
earth.  Do  not  dig  down  deeper  in  one  place  than  another.  A  stick 
cut  2  feet  long  by  the  worker's  side  is  the  best.  He  can,  with  the  stick, 
test  his  depth  from  time  to  time. 

In  laying  the  turf  keep  the  joints  of  each  piece  half-an-inch  apart. 
When  it  is  all  laid  down  pat  it  gently  all  over  with  a  turf-beater.     It 
is  better  to  take  up  the  turf  that  is  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  and 
take  out  a  little  of  the  soil  than  to  beat  it  down  to  the  level.     Then 
spread  some  burnt  ballast,  ashes  from  the  burnt  refuse  of  the  garden, 
and  the  top  2  inches  of  soil  from  the  wood,  sifted  through  a  half- 
inch  mesh  sieve,  mixed  well  together,  all  over  the  grass.    Move  it  about 
until  all  the  joints  in  the  turf  are  level.     Wait  for  rain,  then  go  over 
the  lawn  and  take  out  all  weeds.     Give  another  dressing  of  the  soil  as 
before,  adding  to  this  a  little  road  grit  and  old  mortar.     If  no  old 
mortar  is  available,  slaked  lime  will  answer.     Move  this  about  until 
all  is  level  again.     In  the  month  of  March  or  the  first  week  in  April, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  sow  all  over  the  lawn  some  of  the  best  lawn 
grass  seed.    Get  some  fine  Thorn  bushes  and  lace  them  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan  heavy  enough  for  two  men  to  drag  about  the  lawn  in 
various  ways.     Roll  with  a  light  roller,  and  keep  off  the  lawn  until 
the    grass    has    grown   3  inches,  then  cut   it   with  a  scythe.      Roll 
with  a  light  roller  the  first  season,  and  when  mowing  with  the  machine 
is  commenced,  see  that  the  knives  are  not  set  too  close  to  the  ground. 
Should  the  ground  selected  for  turf  not  contain  clay,  so  much  the 
better.     Dig  holes  here  and  there  2  feet  deep  in  the  winter  months. 
If  no  water  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  this  shows  it  will  not  want 
artificial   draining ;    if  there   is   water  drain  as   on   heavy  soil.     In 
trenching  the   ground,  if  the  subsoil  be  bad,  take  3  inches  of  this 
away,  filling  up  to  the  level  with  good  soil,  to  which  have  been  added 
half-inch  crushed  bones  in  the  proportion  of  four  tons  to  the  acre, 
fine  brick  rubbish  and  burnt  ballast  in  the  same  proportions  as  for 
the  heavy  soil.     Turf  and  treat  as  on  heavy  soil.     If  you  have  a  good 
grass  field,  take  the  turf  for  your  lawn,  also  top  spit  away,  replace 
with  rough  soil,  and  place  3  inches  of  the  loam  that  has  been  dug 
out  upon  the  rough  soil  you  have  put  in,  then  sow,  bush  harrow,  and 
lightly  roll. 

Treatment  of  Old  Lawns. — Weeds,  moss,  and  bare  places  on 
lawns  show  that  they  are  worn  out.  To  remedy  this,  take  off"  the  turf 
in   rolls  3  feet  long,  i  foot  wide,  and  i  inch  thick.     If  the  turf  cannot 
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be  rolled,  take  6  inches  of  the  surface  away,  then  trench  2  feet  deep, 
keeping  the  good  soil  on  the  top  as  you  proceed.  Tread  firmly  all  over 
and  fill  up  to  the  level  with  good  soil ;  mix  with  the  loam,  burnt 
ballast,  old  brick  rubbish,  half-inch  crushed  bones,  and  road 
sidings  or  sweepings.  Then  turf  and  treat  as  in  the  case  of  new  lawns. 
On  old  lawns  there  are  very  often  handsome  deciduous  trees  too 
close  to  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trench.  To  get  grass  to 
grow  under  these,  take  away  2  inches  of  the  exhausted  soil,  replace 
with  good,  and  sow  thereon  grass  seed  thickly.  Rake  the  seed  in 
gently,  roll  it  lightly,  and  water  when  necessary.  This  may  be  re- 
peated in  the  same  way  as  often  as  the  soil  under  the  trees  becomes 
bare. 

In  some  cases  where  turf  is  scarce,  a  roll  of  tnrf  3  feet  long 
and  I  foot  wide  may  be  taken  and  cut  in  half  lengthways.  With 
this  form  the  outlines  of  the  beds,  which  have  been  staked  out  pre- 
viously, beat  down  to  the  level  required,  and  bring  up  the  interven- 
ing spaces  to  the  level  of  the  turf  with  good  soil.  Make  this  firm,  rake 
it  level,  and  on  this  sow  some  good  grass  seed.  Bush  harrow  it  over, 
roll  lightly,  and  protect  from  birds  where  these  are  troublesome.  Cut 
the  grass  when  6  inches  high  with  a  scythe,  and  keep  it  well  watered 
during  the  summer  if  the  weather  is  dry.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  lawn 
may  be  had  at  little  expense  as  compared  with  turfing  it  completely 
over. 

Lawns  on  Peaty  and  Sandy  Soils. — In  some  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire and  Surrey,  where  peat  and  sand  abound,  seeds  are  by  far  the 
best  to  use  to  form  a  good  turf  Remove  all  peat  from  the  site  you 
wish  for  a  lawn,  pile  it  on  the  outside  of  the  work  and  cast  plenty  of 
water  upon  it.  Then  take  out  2  or  3  inches  of  the  dark  sand 
that  lies  under  the  peat,  and  cast  this  also  over  the  pile  of  peat. 
Take  out  12  inches  of  the  sand,  dig  all  over  12  inches  deep  and 
tread  it  firmly.  Get  all  the  road  scrapings  and  road  trimmings  to 
be  had  with  a  little  clay  and  stiff  loam,  and  cast  upon  the  peat  pile. 
Having  got  together  the  quantity  you  think  will  fill  up  to  your 
level,  cut  up  small  the  peat  you  have  in  the  pile  and  mix  all  well 
together  with  this,  fill  up  to  the  level,  tread  firmly  all  over,  then  give 
everywhere  a  good  coating  of  cow  manure,  turned  3  inches  under 
the  surface,  and  tread  firmly  all  over.  In  the  month  of  March  sow 
thickly.  Do  not  let  the  surface  get  dry  the  first  summer,  and  cut  the 
grass  when  6  inches  high  with  a  scythe. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  all  lawns  free  from  weeds. 
Dress  lawns  once  a  year  with  one  bushel  of  salt  mixed  with  fourteen 
bushels  of  wood  ashes  not  too  much  burnt,  using  for  this  purpose 
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refuse,  undenvood,  waste  faggots,  old  laurels  or  other  condemned 
shrubs.  When  you  see  the  wood  is  consumed  spread  the  ashes 
abroad  and  coverthem  with  good  soil.  Break  the  charred  wood  small, 
mix  all  well  together,  do  not  sift,  spread  upon  the  lawn,  and  roll 
it  in." 


Lawn  Gudeii,  Herti.    Engisvcd  from  a  phoiograph  by  Mr.  Newman,  Pcil 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

FLOWER   GARDEN   AND   PLEASURE   GROUND   HOUSES,   BRIDGES, 

SEATS   AND    FENCES. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  al!  building,  apart  from  the  house 
itself,  is  the  absolute  need  of  the  structure,  as  there  has  been  much  effort 
lost  in  useless  garden  buildings,  and  no  way  of  garden  over-doing  is 
so  full  of  waste  and  ugliness.     Recently  we  have  seen  attempts   to 
revive   the   old   garden   houses,  but  the   result   has   not   often   been 
happy.      In   old    houses    like    Hatfield    and    Montacute,   the    little 
houses  near  the  gate  often  had   a   true   use   at   the   entrance    side, 
but  now  we  see  such  things  revived  for  the  mere  sake  of  carrying 
out  a   drawing,  and  as  soon  as  built  we  see  the  aimlessness  of  the 
work,  and  then  comes  the  difficult  question  of  "  planting  it  out "  from 
different  points  of  view.     Isolated  building  in   a  garden  is  difficult 
to   do   with   any   good   result,  though   at   one   period   the   building 
of  temples  was   very   common    in   pleasure  gardens,   and  many    of 
them   are   still   to   be   seen.      It  is   best,   when   these   are   of  good 
form  and  structure,  to  keep  them  with  care  and  make  some    simple 
use  of  them,  by  removing  at  once  all  suggestion  of  the  grotto    and 
having  simple  oak  benches  or  other  good  seats.     The  interior    also 
should  be  made  simple  in  colour  and  free  from  covert  for  woodlice 
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or  earwigs.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  house,  or  part  of  its  lower 
storeys,  that  garden  shelters,  loggias  and  the  like  may  be  most 
effectively  made ;  of  this  we  see  examples  at  North  Mymms  and 
Bramshill,  and  where  they  give  shade  or  a  "  garden  room  "  as  part  of 
the  house  they  are  a  real  gain. 

Bridges. — Few  things  about  country  houses  and  gardens  are  worse 
in  effect  and  construction  than  the  so-called  "  rustic  work."  It  is 
complex  and  ugly  as  a  rule,  its  only  merit  being  that  it  rots  away  in 
a  few  years.  It  is  probably  at  its  worst  in  garden  chairs,  "  summer  " 
bouses,  and  rustic  bridges.  An  important  rule  for  bridges  is  never  to 
make  them  where  they  are  not  really  needed,  though  the  opposite  course 
is  followed  almost  in  every  place  of  any  size  where  there  is  water. 
On  rustic  bridges  over  streams,  natural  or  otherwise,  there  is  much 
wasted  labour.  A  really  pretty  bridge  of  a  wholly  different  sort  I 
saw  once  with  the  late   James   Backhouse    near   Cader   Idris  on   a 


Tree  bridge  over  ■mamld.     From  a  pbatDgraph  by  M.  Philippe  ile  Vilmoiin. 

farm  which  had  a  swift  stream  running  through  it,  to  cross  which 
some  one  had  cut  down  a  tree  that  grew  near,  and  had  chopped  the 
upper  side  flat  and  put  a  handrail  along  it.  Time  had  helped  it 
with  Fem,  Lichen,  and  Moss,  and  the  result  was  far  more  beautiful 
than  is  ever  seen  in  more  pretentiously  "designed"  rustic  bridges. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  far  prettier  effects  we  have  to  note,  but  the 
advantage  which  comes  from  strength  and  endurance.  It  looked  very 
old  and  Moss-grown,  and  no  doubt  it  is  there  now,  as  the  heart-wood 
of  stout  trees  does  not  perish  like  the  sap-wood  of  the  "  rustic  "■ 
work  maker.  The  sound  oak  tree  bridge  was  the  earliest  footway 
across  a  stream,  and  it  will  always  be  one  of  the  best  if  the  sap 
wood  is  carefully  adzed  off.  It  would  not  please  those,  perhaps, 
for  whom  there  is  nothing  good  unless  it  has  a  pattern  upon 
it,  but  it  is  a  strong  and  beautiful  way.  Foot-bridges  these 
should    be  called,  as  they  are,  of  course,  too  narrow   for  any  other 
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purpose,  but  with  a  good  oak  rail  at  one  side  the  tree  bridge  is 
distinctly  better  than  a  bridge  of  planks.  Where  stones  are  plenti- 
ful, stone  put  up  in  a  strong,  simple  way  is  the  best  to  make  a 
lasting  bridge,  and  a  simple  structure  in  brick  or  stone  is  better 
in  effect  than  any  rustic  bridge.  Where  stream  beds  are  rocky 
and  shallow,  stepping  stones  are  often  better  than  a  bridge,  though 
they  cannot  be  used  where  the  streams  cut  through  alluvial  soils 
and  the  banks  are  high. 

Some  of  the  worst  work  ever  done  in  gardens  has  been  in  the 
construction  of  needless   bridges,   often  over  wretched  duck-ponds 


of  small  extent.  Even  people  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
country  life,  and  who  ought  to  possess  taste,  come  to  grief  over 
bridge  building,  and  pretty  sheets  of  water  are  disfigured  by  bridges 
ugly  in  form  and  material.  For  the  most  frivolous  reasons  these 
ugly  things  are  constructed,  though  often  by  going  ten  yards  further 
one  could  have  crept  round  the  head  of  the  pond  by  a  pretty  path, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  a  few  stepping  stones. 

Earth-bank  Bridges. — But  there  are  many  cases  where  some 
kind  of  bridge  is  necessary  in  pleasure  grounds  or  woodlands  w^here 
there  might  be  more  excuse  for  the  rustic  worker's  bridge.  The  d  ifficulty 
of  the  light  woodwork  bridge  is  that  it  begins  to  rot  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
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Up,  and  we  find  that,  even  when  done  in  the  best  way,  with  larch  or  oak, 
and  by  old-fashioned  workmen,  who  get  as  much  simplicity  of  form 
and  endurance  out  of  it  as  they  can,  the  years  pass  so  rapidly  and 
British  rain  is  so  constant,  that  rot  and  decay  are  all  we  get  out  of  it, 
and  very  often  such  bridges  fall  into  such  a  dangerous  state  before  we 
have  time  to  repair  them,  that  animals  often  get  into  danger  from  them. 
A  much  better  way  is  the  earth  bank,  with  a  drain  pipe  through, 
and  this  suffices  where  there  is  a  slight,  steady,  or  an  occasional  flow 
of  water,  and  also  to  cross  gorges  or  depressions.  We  can  find  the 
earth  to  make  it  on  the  spot,  and  by  punning,  and  in  the  case  of 
larger  work  of  this  kind,  carting  over  it,  we  can  get  it  to  settle  down 
in  one  winter  to  the  level  we  want  it,  and  soon  have  an  excellent  and 
permanent  way  across.  Such  banks  will  support  any  weight,  and  are 
as  free  from  decay  as  the  best  stone  bridge.     One  of  their  best  points 


is  that  the  sides  and  approaches  and  slope  of  the  earth  bank  can  be 
made  pretty  at  once  by  planting  with  Honeysuckle,  Broom,  Sweetbrier, 
or  any  other  hardy  things.  Another  advantage  of  the  bank  is,  that 
the  simplest  willing  workman  can  form  it.  The  materials  being 
on  the  spot,  it  is  foolish  to  cart  things  a  long  way.  Even  when  we 
have  stone  or  brick  at  hand  the  labour  has  to  be  considered.  By  making 
a  culvert  of  bricks  and  cement,  the  earth-bank  is  equally  good  to  cross 
constantly  running  streamlets. 

The  Summer-house  is  generally  a  failure  and  often  a  heap  of 
decay.  To  make  such  a  structure  of  wood  that  soon  decays  is  labour 
wasted.  It  may  be  possible,  by  using  the  best  woods  and  good  Oak 
slabs,  to  make  a  summer-house  which  will  be  picturesque  and  endur- 
ing, but  it  is  better  to  build  it  of  stone  or  some  lasting  material  and 
cover  it  with  vines  and  quick-growing  climbers. 
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One  can  make  an  enduring  and  charming  summer-house  out  of  Hv- 
ingtrees.  An  old  Yew  or  a  group  of  old  Yews,  oralow-spreading  Oak 
(there  is  a  fine  example  of  this  kind  of  living  summer-house  at  Shrub- 
land),  an  old  Beech  or  a  group  of  evergreen  Oaks  will  make  a  pleasant 
summer-house,  and  with  a  little  care  for  effect,  and  by  pruning  away 
old  and  worn-out  branches,  so  as  to  get  air  and  room  without  injuring 
the  beauty  of  the  trees,  it  is  easy  to  form  cool  tents  for  hot  days. 

Fences  and  Dividing  Lines. — The  iron  fence  destroys  the 
beauty  of  half  the  country  seats  in  England,  and  the  evil  is  growing 
every  day.  There  are  various  serious  objections  to  iron  fencing, 
but  we  will  only  deal  here  with  its  effect  on  the  landscape.  Any 
picture  is  out  of  the  question  with  an  iron  fence  in  the  foreground. 
Where  an  open  fence  is  wanted,  nothing  is  so  fine  in  form  and  colour 
as  a  split  Oak  fence  and  rails  made  of  heart  of  Oak  with  stout  posts. 
A  sawn  wood  fence  is  not  so  good.  As  Oak  is  so  plentiful  on  many 
estates,  good  examples  of  split  Oak  post  and  rail  fences  should  be 


more  often  seen.  Oak  palings  are  often  used,  and  sometimes  where  a 
good  live  fence  of  Holly,  Quick  and  wild  Rose  on  a  good  bank  would 
be  far  better  ;  but  Oak  paling  is  often  a  precious  aid  in  a  garden  as  a 
dividing  line  where  the  colour  of  brick  or  other  walls  would  be  against 
their  use,  or  where  for  various  reasons  walls  would  not  be  desirable  or 
a  live  fence  suitable. 

Sunk  Fences  and  Retaining  Walls. — Sunk  fences  of  stone 
or  brick  are  often  of  the  highest  value  in  the  pleasure  ground,  and 
sometimes  near  the  flower  garden,  as  they  help  us  to  avoid  the 
hideous  mechanical  fences  of  our  day,  and  they  are  often  the  best 
way  of  keeping  open  views,  especially  if  planted  with  a  gar- 
land of  creeping  plants  or  wild  roses  above.  They  should  be  strongly 
if  roughly  built,  without  mortar,  and  they  may  be  a  home  for  beauti- 
ful plants.  They  should  be  made  on  a  "batter"  or  slightly  sloping 
back,  the  stones  packed  close  together,  Le.  without  much  earth  and 
layers   of    alpine   plants    should    be   put   between    them.       Retain- 
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ing  walls  or  sunk  fences  could  be  made  admirably  in  this  way,  and 
where  they  permit  of  it  may  be  made  into  beautiful  alpine  gardens. 
Apart  from  the  sunk  fence,  there  is  often  need  for  low  retaining  walls, 
especially  in  places  of  diversified  surface.  These  walls  also  may 
be  made  the  home  of  delightful  plant  beauty  in  the  simplest  way. 
Particulars  of  these  things  will  be  found  in  fuller  detail  in  the  chapter 
on  Rock  Gardens. 

Seats, — It  is  rare  to  see  a  garden  seat  that  is  not  an  eyesore. 
Few  make  them  well  and  simply  in  wood,  and  there  is  always  decay 
to  be  considered.  Of  our  own  woods,  Oak  is  the  best.  Stout  heart  of 
Oak  laths  screwed  into  a  simple  iron  frame  without  ornament  make  a 
good  seat.   They  are  best  without  paint  and  in  the  natural  colour  of  the 


Oak  ^ood.  No  seat  is  so  good  as  one  of  good  stone  simply  designed 
and  strongly  made,  and  in  our  country  one  objection  to  stone  is  met 
by  the  use  of  a  mat  or  a  light  trellis  of  Bamboo  or  split  laths  of  Oak 
held  together  by  cross  pieces  and  placed  on  top  of  the  stone.  In  Italy 
and  France  one  often  sees  good  stone  seats,  and  there  they  are  not 
expensive.  I  have  made  good  stone  seats  out  of  steps  and  other 
stones  which  had  been  displaced  in  buildings.  Stone  seats  should 
always  be  set  on  stone  supports  bedded  in  concrete.  A  good  oak  seat 
is  one  with  strong  stone  supports,  the  top  being  a  slab  of  Oak 
laid  with  two  bars  across  its  lower  side  to  keep  it  in  place.  The 
top  in  this  form  being  so  easily  removed,  may  be  stored  away  for  the 
winter,  as  wooden  seats  should  always  be.  Tree  stems  of  some  size 
and  little  value  may  also  be  cut  into  the  form  of  seats,  and  make  very 
good  ones  for  a  time,  but  they  soon  decay.     The  common  iron  seats 
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with  cast  patterns  on  them  are  ugly,  but  iron  seats  need  not  be  so 
and  some  old  iron  seats  quite  simply  made  of  lath  or  rod  iron  were 
fairly  good,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  cover  the  seat  with  bamboo 
trelhs-work  or  matting  for  the  summer  season.  Some  of  the  French 
wooden  seats  are  simple  and  good  in  form,  and,  painted  a  nice  carna- 
tion-leaf green,  they  look  very  well.  Bamboos,  which  come  in  such 
quantities  now  in  the  sugar  ships,  might  be  more  used  for  making 
pretty  garden  seats.  Sometimes  old  tree  stumps  help  to  make  useful 
seats,  and  the  bole  of  the  tree,  if  cut,  makes  a  very  good  rustic  seat. 
Where  stone  is  plentiful,  as  in  many  hill  and  other  parts,  it  is  often 
easy  to  make  useful  seats  out  of  blocks  of  stone  in  rocky  places.  Of 
this  sort  I  saw  some  pretty  examples  at  Castlewellan  and  the  rocky 
district  around. 

The  Covered  Way  may  be  a  charming  thing  in  a  garden  and 
make  a  home  for  climbers,  as  well  as  a  shady  way,  and  also  form  a 


valuable  screen.  Shade  is  more  essential  in  other  countries  than  in 
ours,  and  the  Italian  covered  way  is  often  a  very  picturesque  object. 
The  best  material  to  make  the  supports  of  is  rough  stone  or  brick. 
On  an  enduring  support  like  this  the  woodwork  is  more  easily  con- 
structed afterwards.  Simple  rough  stone  posts  may  be  had  in  certain 
quarries  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  lake  country,  but  in  the 
absence  of  these  it  will  be  better  to  build  columns  of  brick  or  stone 
than  to  trust  to  any  wood.  In  all  open-air  work  the  enduring  way  is 
true  economy,  and  though  we  cannot  all  readily  get  the  hard  green 
stone  gate  posts  stained  with  yellow  Lichen  of  the  farms  about 
Keswick,  or  the  everlasting  granite  fence  posts  that  one  sees  in  Italy, 
we  should  make  a  stand  against  work  which  has  to  be  done  over 
and  over  again.  Of  woods.  Oak  free  of  sapwood  makes  the  best 
supports ;  Larch  is  good,  but  best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  common 
Locust  tree,  which,  however,  is  seldom  plentiful  in  a  mature  state. 
For  all  the  other  parts  of  covered  ways  nothing  is  better  than    old 
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Oak  branches  or  the  stems  of  stunted  Oaks,  or  of  old  stub  Oaks 
that  are  often  found  about  a  country  place,  and  are  of  very  little  value 
as  timber.  Larch  lasts  well  in  the  absence  of  Oak,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  good  in  effect.  By-  using  Oak  with  stone  or  brick  supports,  a 
covered  way  may  be  made  which  will  last  for  years  without  falling 
into  decay,  as  is  the  case  with  this  kind  of  work  when  done  with  more 
perishable  woods  and  without  lasting  supports.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  employ  strong  iron  wire  than  wood  of  this  sort.  An  advantage 
which  woodwork  has  over  iron  lies  in  its  good  effect  Carefully  done,  a 
covered  way  made  as  above  described  may  be  picturesque  even  before 
there  is  a  plant  on  it. 

Living   Supports, — A    pretty   way   of  supporting    plants    and 
forming  covered  ways  is  to  use  certain  trees  of  a  light  and  graceful 


character  for  supporting  climbers,  just  as  the  Italians  often  support 
their  Vines  on  living  trees  kept  within  bounds.  Such  trees  as  the 
weeping  Aspen,  weeping  Birch,  and  fruit  trees  of  graceful,  drooping 
forms,  like  some  Apples,  would  do  well,  and  would  be  worth  having 
for  their  own  sakes,  while  through  the  trees  hardy  climbers  could 
freely  run. 

BOATHOUSES. — Among  the  things  which  are  least  beautiful  in 
many  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  is  the  boathouse.  Our  builders 
are  not  simple  in  their  ways,  and  are  seldom  satisfied  with  any  one  good 
colour  or  material  to  make  a  house  with,  or  even  a  boathouse,  but 
every  kind  of  ugly  variegation  is  tried,  so  that  harshness  in  effect  is 
the  usual  result,  where  all  should  be  simple  and  quiet  in  colour,  as  it  is 
in  boathouses  on  the  Norfolk  Broads  made  of  reeds  and  rough  posts. 
The  simpler  the  better  in  all  such  work, using  local  material  like  Oak, 
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which  comes  in  so  well  for  the  posts,  and  reeds  for  the  roof ;  but  the 
simplest  brickwork  and  brown  tiles  would  be  far  better  than  the  con- 
trast of  ugly  colours  which  the  modern  builder  both  in  France  and 
England  delights  in.  The  place,  too,  should  be  carefully  chosen  and 
the  building  not  conspicuous.  It  is  well  to  avoid  the  cost  of  railway 
carriage  in  the  making  of  simple  structures  like  boat-houses,  and  also 
carting,  which  is  such  a  costly  matter  in  many  districts.  It  is  best  to 
use  materials  of  the  estate  or  country.  Ivy  and  living  creepers  may 
help  to  protect  the  sides  of  airy  sheds.  Larch  comes  in  well  where  Oak 
is  not  to  be  spared,  and  Larch  shingling  for  the  roof  might  be  used, 


as  is  commonly  done  in  farm-houses  in  Northern  Europe  and  America* 
Little  shelters  for  mowing  machines,  tools  and  the  like  can  be  made 
with  wood  covered  with  Larch  bark,  as  at  Coolhurst,  and  a  ver^' 
pretty  effect  they  have,  besides  being  less  troublesome  to  make 
than  the  heather  or  thatched  roofs,  especially  in  districts  where 
the  good  thatcher  is  getting  rare.  The  chip  roof,  also,  of  the  wooded 
country  around  London  is  an  excellent  one,  lasting  for  half  a  century 
or  so  if  well  made,  but  the  men  who  made  it  so  well  are  now  less  and 
less  easy  to  meet  with.  And  on  the  whole  the  best  roof  for  any 
structure  that  has  to  last  is  of  tiles  of  good  colour  :  tiles  made  and 
tested  in  the  locality  being  often  the  best 
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Fountains  in  Gardens. — In  this  moist  climate  of  ours  water 
needs  to  be  used  with  great  discretion.  Above  all  things  it  must  flow 
and  not  stagnate.  Bacon,  who  said  so  many  things  about  gardens  well, 
summed  up  the  case  with  his  usual  felicity : — "For  fountains,  they  are  a 
great  beauty  and  refreshment ;  but  pools  mar  all."  No  doubt  we  can 
all  of  us  recall  some  pool  of  great  beauty,  some  moat  with  little  broken 
reflections  that  made  almost  all  the  charm  of  the  garden  wherein  it 
lay,  but  as  a  general  rule  Bacon  is  right. 

As  nothing  is  drearier  than  a  dry  fountain  except  the  exasperat- 
ing trickle  of  one  that  refuses  to  be  drowned  out  by  the  continuous 
drip  of  the  eaves,  it  is  better  to  place  your  fountain  in  a  part  of  the 
garden  which  you  are  only  likely  to 
visit  on  a  fine  day,  and  if  possible 
it  should  be  set  where  its  tossing 
spray  will  catch  the  sunbeams  while 
you  repose  in  the  cool  shade  ;  then 
the  supply  of  water  may  be  as  it 
should — unfailing.  Fountains  on 
such  an  extensive  scale  as  those 
of  Versailles  or  Chatsworth  are  only 
to  be  excused,  when,  as  at  Caserta, 
they  run  day  and  night  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other.  It  is  only 
in  such  great  places  too  that  large 
and  monumental  fountains,  basin 
above  basin,  adorned  with  sculpture 
and  connected  by  cascades,  have  any 
fitness,  and  even  where  they  are  fit 
they  are  apt,  here  in   England,  to 

cease  very  soon    to    be    fine.         Lead  Emnmcc m  BLshopi Cudm (Chiehawr). 

is  the  best  material  for  such  foun- 
tain sculpture  in  our  damp-laden  atmosphere,  as  it  discolours  more 
becomingly  than  stone  or  marble.  This  tendency  to  discolour  in 
blotches  and  afford  a  foothold  for  mosses  and  lichens,  though  a 
blemish  on  statues,  is  an  added  charm  to  the  necessary  basins  and 
copings  which  should  confine  the  waters  of  our  fountain.  A  fountain 
is  a  work  of  art  and  as  such  should  always  be  placed  in  the  more 
formal  portions  of  the  grounds.  The  feathery  spray  of  a  jet  is  always 
a  beautiful  thing  but  can  be  ill-placed — as  for  instance,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  informal  "  piece  of  ornamental  water." 

The  fountain  in  the  Temple  is  one  of  the  most  charming  examples 
of  the  single  jet,  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  circular  basin  and  falling 
back    with  a  melodious  splash.     It  has  lost  some  of  its  charm  since 
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it  was  surrounded  by  a  clinker-built  rockery  in  which  nothing  will 
grow.  This  sort  of  fountain  should  be  set  in  a  grass  plot,  and  a  few 
moisture- loving  plants  allowed  to  break  the  severity  of  its  outline.  I 
remember  one  such,  only  about  s  feet  in  diameter,  in  a  lawn  near 
London  ;  a  simple  brick  and  concrete  basin  with  a  jet  in  the  centre, 
which  threw  its  spray  up  to  the  overhanging  boughs  of  a  stately 
elm,  and  nourished  one  of  the  most  splendid  clumps  of  Osmunda 
regalis  I  ever  saw ;  Flowering  Rush  too  throve  in  its  friendly 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a  very  attractive  little  fountain  against  the 
wall  of  the  fruit  garden  at  Penshurst.     If  the  fountain  be  on  a  lai^er 
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scale  than  these  the  basin  may  be  made  lovely  in  the  summer  with 
many  varieties  of  aquatic  plants,  which  being  planted  in  boxes  or 
pots  can  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  before  the  frosts  set  in. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  a  fountain  in  a  garden  to  the  true  lover 
of  nature  is  the  attraction  it  forms  for  the  birds  ;  they  will  haunt  its 
neighbourhood  with  delightful  persistency,  bathing  and  drinking  at  all 
hours  of  the  day. 

A  fountain  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  birds  was  made  in  a 
garden  in  New  England  by  sinking  a  saucer-shaped  hollow,  about 
6  inches  deep,  in  the  lawn,  which  was  allowed  to  become  grass-grown 
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like  the  rest  of  the  turf;  in  the  centre  stood  up  a  jet  which  threw  up 
a  very  fine  spray.  For  an  hour  or  two  every  morning  and  evening 
this  was  turned  on,  soon  filling  the  hollow  to  the  brim  ;  the  effect  was 
very  pretty  with  the  grass  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the  birds 
soon  learned  to  know  the  hours  of  the  bath  and  came  in  flocks  to 
enjoy  it — G.  H,  B. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  ORCHARD  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  spirit  of  beauty  must  have  been  at  the  birth  of  the  trees  that 
give  us  the  hardy  fruits  of  the  northern  world — Crab,  wild  Plum, 
Pear  and  Cherry — yielding  back  for  us  in  their  bloom  the  delicate 
colours  of  the  clouds,  and  lovelier  far  in  their  flowers  than  Fig  or 
Vine  of  the  south.  The  old  way  of  having  an  orchard  near  the  house 
was  a  good  one.  Planted  for  use,  it  was  precious  for  its  beauty,  and 
not  only  when  the  spring  winds  bore  the  breath  of  the  blossoms  of 
Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear,  as  there  were  the  fruit  odours,  too, 
and  the  early  Daffodils  and  Snowdrops,  and  overhead  the  lovely  trees 
that  bear  our  orchard  fruits— Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Medlars, 
Damsons,  Bullaces,  and  Quinces.  To  make  pictures  to  last  round  the 
year,  I  should  ask  for  many  of  these  orchard  trees  on  a  few  acres  of 
fair  ground,  none  the  worse  if  too  hilly  for  the  plough ;  a  belt  of 
Hollies,  Yew,  and  Scotch  Fir  on  the  cold  sides  to  comfort  trees  and 
men ;  with  careless  garlands  of  Honeysuckle,  Rose,  and  fragrant 
Clematis  among  them  here  and  there,  and  in  the  fence  bank  plenty 
of  Sweet  Brier  and  Hawthorn.  If  we  see  fine  effects  where  orchards 
are  poorly  planted  with  one  kind  of  tree,  as  the  Apple  (in  many 
country  places  in  our  islands  there  are  no  orchards  worthy  the  name), 
what  might  not  be  looked  for  of  an  orchard  in  which  the  beauty  of  all 
our  hardy  fruit  trees  would  be  visible  ?  If  we  consider  the  number  of 
distinct  species  of  fruit  trees  and  the  many  varieties  of  each,  we  may 
get  some  idea  of  the  pictures  one  might  have  in  an  orchard,  beginning 
with  the  bloom  of  the  Sloe  and  Bullace  in  the  fence.  The  various 
Plums  and  Damsons  are  beautiful  in  bloom,  as  in  the  Thames  valley 
and  about  Evesham.  The  Apple  varies  much  in  bloom,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Kentish  and  Normandy  orchards,  where  the  flowers  of  some 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  Pear,  less  showy  in  colour,  the 
Medlar,  so  beautiful  in  flower  and  in  foliage,  and  the  Quince,  so  pretty 
in  bloom  in  Tulip  time,  must  not  be  foi^otten.  The  Cherry  is  often 
a  beautiful  tree  in  its  cultivated  as  well  as  wild  forms,  and  the  Cherry 
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orchards  in  parts  of  Kent,  as  near  Sittingboume,  are  pictures  when  in 
bloom.  There  is  no  better  work  in  a  country  place  than  choosing  a 
piece  of  good  ground  to  form  an  orchard ;  and,  considering  the 
number  of  trees  that  are  worth  a  place  for  their  beauty  as  well  as 
their  fruit,  a  dozen  acres  are  not  too  much  in  a  country  place  where 
there  is  land  to  spare. 

Poor  Soil  should  not  hinder. — In  planting  some  may  be 
deterred  by  the  fear  that  their  soil  is  too  poor,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a 
much  simpler  matter  on  the  good  fruit  tree  soils  of  Devon,  Hereford, 
and  Kent  than  in  other  districts  ;  but  the  difference  in  soils  is  no 
reason  why  some  counties  and  districts  should  be  bare  of  orchards,  and 
in  many  the  soil  is  as  good  as  need  be.  Indeed,  in  the  country  south 
of  London,  as  in  Kent,  where  much  of  the  land  is  taken  up  with 
orchards,  i^e  may  notice  the  trees  suffering  much  more  from  drought 
in  dry  years  than  they  do  in  the  good  sandstone  soil  of  Cheshire  or  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  heavier  rainfall.  Few  of  our 
orchard  trees  require  a  very  special  soil,  and  where  chalky  or  very 
warm  soil  occurs,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  to  the  kinds  of  fruit  it 
favours  most.  But  though  the  orchard  beautiful  must  be  of  trees  in 
all  their  natural  vigour,  and  of  forms  lovely  in  winter  as  in  spring  and 
summer,  the  trees  must  not  be  neglected,  allowed  to  perish  from 
drought,  or  become  decayed  from  bug,  scale  or  other  pests,  and  it 
should  be  the  care  of  those  who  enjoy  their  beauty  to  protect  them 
from  ail  such  dangers,  The  idea  that  certain  counties  only  are  suited 
for  fruit  growing  is  erroneous,  and  even  if  it  were  true,  the  fact  need 
not  deter  us  from  planting  orchards  of  the  hardier  trees  and  of  good 
local  kinds.  Much  of  Ireland  is  as  bare  of  orchards  as  the  back  of  a 
stranded  whale,  but  who  could  say  this  was  the  fault  of  the  country  ? 

The  Trees  to  take  their  Natural  Forms.— Where  we  plant 
for  beauty  we  can  have  no  choice  for  any  but  the  natural  form  of  the 
tree.  Owing  to  the  use  of  what  are  called  dwarfing  stocks  and  like 
contrivances,  fruit  gardens  and  orchards  are  now  b^inning  to  show 
shapes  of  trees  that  are  not  beautiful  compared  with  the  grand  old 
orchard  tree.  However  much  these  dwarf  and  pinched  shapes  may 
appeal  to  the  gardener  in  his  own  domain,  in  the  orchard  beautiful 
they  have  no  place.  For  the  form  of  all  our  fruit  trees  is  very  good 
indeed,  winter  or  summer,  and  that  is  a  great  point  if  we  seek  beauty. 
We  know  what  the  effect  in  flower-time  is  in  the  orchard  pictures  of 
such  painters  as  Mark  Fisher  and  Alfred  Parsons,  if  we  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  see  the  finer  pictures  of  the  orchards  themselves,  seen 
best,  perhaps,  on  dark  and  wet  days  in  flower-time.  Lastly,  the  efiFect 
of  finely-coloured  fruit  on  high  trees  is  one  of  the  best  in  our  gardens. 
Therefore,  in  every  case,  whatever  pruning  we  do,  let  the  tree  take  its 
natural  form,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  or  the  greater  beauty  of  natural 
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form  generally,  but  also  for  the  variety  of  form  we  get  even  among 
the  varieties  sprung  from  the  same  species. 

Clearly  if  we  prune  to  any  one  ideal  type  of  tree  wc  can  never  see 
the  interesting  variety  of  form  shown  by  the  varieties  of  one  species, 
as  the  Apple  and  Fear.  Keeping  to  the  natural  form  of  each  tree, 
moreover  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  thinning  of  the  branches  where 
overcrowded — the  best  way  of  pruning. 

Root  Pruning  in  the  Orchard. — We  have  not  only  to  avoid 
ugly  and  constrained  forms  of  training  and  pruning,  but  never  in  the 
orchard  where  the  true  way  is  to  let  the  tree  take  its  natural  free  and 
mature  form,  should  the  practice  of  root  pruning  be  allowed. 

Our  orchard  trees — especially  the  trees  native  of  Britain  like  the 
Apple  and  the  Pear — are  almost  forest  trees  in  nature  and  take  some 
years  first  of  all  to  make  their  growth  and  then  mature  it,  which  in 
gardens  for  various  reasons  make  men  try  to  get  in  artificial  ways  the 
fruit  that  nature  gives  best  at  the  time  of  maturity  :  so  root  pruning 
was  invented  in  our  own  day,  and  it  may  have  some  use  in  certain  soils 
and  in  limited  gardens,  but  we  may  well  doubt  its  value  taken  all  in 
all,  and  we  have  to  pay  too  dearly  for  it  One  would  hardly  think  it 
would  enter  into  people's  heads  to  practice  root  pruning  in  the  orchard  ; 
but  the  word  is  a  catching  one  and  leads  people  astray.  I  have  several 
times  had  the  question  seriously  put  to  me  as  to  how  to  root  prune 
forest  trees — a  case  where  all  pruning  is  absurd  in  any  proper 
sense  save  in  the  way  effected  by  the  forest  itself  The  trees  in  the 
orchard  should  be  allowed  to  come  freely  to  maturity,  and  in  the  way 
the  years  fly  this  is  not  a  long  wait.  By  planting  a  few  well  chosen 
young  trees  every  year  the  whole  gradually  comes  into  noble  bearing, 
and  the  difference  between  the  naturally  grown  and  laden  tree  and 
one  of  the  pinched  root-pruned  ones  is  great  in  beauty. 

Cider  Orchards  are  often  picturesque  in  the  west  of  England 
and  in  Normandy,  and  so  long  as  men  think  any  kind  of  fermented 
stufT  good  enough  for  their  blood,  cider  has  on  northern  men  the  first 
claim  from  the  beauty  of  the  trees  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  year.  The  cider  orchard  also  will  allow  us  to  grow 
naturally-grown  trees  and  those  raised  from  seed.  These  cider 
orchards  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  trees  in  them  often  take  fine 
natural  forms.  They  have  a  charm,  too,  in  the  brightness  of  the  fruit, 
and  also  a  peculiar  one  in  the  lateness  of  the  blooms  of  some,  many  of 
the  cider  Apples  flowering  later  than  the  orchard  Apples.  In  some 
cider  orchards  near  Rouen  (Lyons-la-For&t)  I  saw  the  finest,  tallest, 
and  cleanest  trees  were  raised  from  seed.  The  owner,  a  far-famed 
cider  grower,  told  me  they  were  his  best  trees,  and  raised  from  seed 
of  gcKxl  cider  Apples.  If  he  found  on  their  fruiting  that  they  were 
what  he  wanted  as  cider  Apples  he  kept  them  and  was  glad  of  theqi ; 
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if  not,  he  cut  their  heads  off  and  regrafted  them  with  sorts  he  wanted. 
These  were  free  and  handsome  trees  with  good  grass  below  them, 
just  like  the  Cherry  orchards  in  the  best  parts  of  Kent,  where  the 
lambs  pick  the  early  grass.  But  however  beautiful  such  an  orchard, 
clearly  it  will  not  give  us  the  variety  of  form  and  beauty  found  in  the 
mixed  orchard,  in  which  Cherry,  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Medlar,  Quince, 
Walnut,  and  Mulberry  take  a  place ;  there  also  the  various  interesting 
trees  allied  to  our  fruit  trees  might  come  in,  such  as  the  true  and 
common  Service  tree.  Almond,  Cornelian  Cherry,  Hickory,  and  Crab. 

Grafting. — Where  we  make  use  of  grafted  trees— and  generally 
there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter — we  should  always  in  the  orchard  use 
the  most  natural  stock  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  much  better,  for 
instance,  to  graft  Pear  trees  on  the  wild  Pear  than  on  the  Quince,  a 
union  harmful  to  the  Pear  on  many  soils.  If  we  could  get  the  trees 
on  their  own  roots  without  any  grafting  it  would  often  be  much  better, 
but  we  are  slaves  to  the  routine  of  the  trade,  and  in  our  day  he  who  asks 
for  a  fruit  tree  on  its  natural  roots  is  regarded  as  a  wandering  lunatic. 
The  history  of  grafting  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  civilisations — its  best 
reason,  the  rapid  increase  of  a  given  variety.  In  every  country  one 
or  two  fruit  trees  predominate,  and  are  usually  natives  of  the  country, 
like  the  Apple  in  Northern  Europe  and  the  Olive  in  the  South. 
When  men  found  a  good  variety  of  a  native  fruit  they  sought  to 
increase  it  in  the  quickest  way,  and  so  having  learned  the  art  of 
grafting,  they  put  the  best  varieties  on  wild  stems  in  hedgerows,  or 
dug  up  young  trees  and  grafted  them  in  their  gardens.  The  practice 
eventually  became  stereotyped  into  the  production  of  the  nursery 
practice  of  grafting  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  on  the  same  stock, 
often  without  the  least  regard  to  the  lasting  health  and  duration  of  the 
trees  so  grafted.  In  some  cases  when  we  use  the  wild  form  of  the  tree 
as  a  stock  for  the  orchard  tree  we  succeed  ;  but  grafting  is  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  disease  and  barrenness  of  our  orchards.  It  is 
now  possible  to  get  some  Apple  trees  on  their  own  roots,  and  in 
France,  and  here  and  there  in  England  also,  some  kinds  of  Plums  in 
that  way.  Where  we  graft,  it  is  well  to  graft  low ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  case  of  Cider  Apples,  for  example,  it  is  much  safer  and  better  to 
take  a  tree  grafted  close  to  the  ground  than  grafted  standard  high,  as 
the  high  graft  is  more  liable  to  accident  and  does  not  make  so  fine  a 
tree.  In  the  orchard  the  good  old  practice  of  sowing  the  stone  or  pip 
of  a  fine  fruit  now  and  then  may  also  be  followed  with  interest 

Starved  Orchards. — Even  in  the  good  fruit  counties  like  Kent 
one  may  see  in  dry  years  orchards  starved  from  want  of  water,  and 
the  turf  beneath  almost  brown  as  the  desert  Where  manure  is  plentiful 
it  is  well  to  use  it  as  a  mulch  for  such  trees,  but  where  it  is  not,  we  may 
employ  various  other  materials  for  keeping  the  roots  safe  fronn   the 
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effects  of  drought  Not  only  the  tree  roots  want  the  water,  but  the 
roots  of  the  competing  grass  suck  the  moisture  out  of  the  soil.  The 
competition  of  the  grass  could  be  put  an  end  to  at  once,  and  the  trees 
very  much  nourished,  by  the  use  of  any  easily  found  mulching  from 
materials  which  are  often  abundant  in  a  country  place.  Among  the 
best  of  these,  where  plentiful,  is  the  common  Furze,  if  cut  down  in 
spring  and  placed  over  the  ground  round  the  base  of  young  or  poor 
orchard  trees.  It  prevents  the  grass  from  robbing  the  trees  and  lets 
the  water  fall  through  to  the  ground,  helping  to  keep  it  there,  too,  by  pre- 
venting direct  evaporation ;  moreover,  the  small  leaves  falling  off  nourish 
the  ground.  So  again  the  sweepings  of  drives  and  of  farm  or  garden 
yards  are  useful,  and  also  any  small  faggots — often  allowed  to  rot  in 
the  woods  after  the  underwood  is  cleared.  They  fetch  such  a  low 
price  that  they  are  not  worth  selling,  but  if  placed  round  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  they  often  do  good.  Then  also  there  are  the  weeds  and 
refuse  of  gardens  of  all  kinds  which  form  detestable  rubbish  heaps 
that  would  be  much  better  abolished,  and  all  cleanings  from  the  garden 
placed  directly  over  the  roots  of  young  poor  orchard  trees. 

Even  rank  weeds,  which  swarm  about  yards  and  shrubberies,  would 
help,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  weaken  them  and  help  towards 
their  destruction  is  by  mowing  them  down  in  the  pride  of  their 
growth  in  the  middle  of  summer — nettles  and  docks,  as  the  case  may 
be — and  instead  of  burning  them  or  taking  them  to  the  rubbish  heap, 
use  them  over  the  tree  roots.  Even  the  weeds  and  long  grass  grow- 
ing round  the  base  of  the  trees,  if  mown  and  left  on  the  ground,  will 
make  a  di^erence  in  the  growth  and  health  of  fruit  trees.  Such  care 
is  all  the  more  needed  if  our  orchard  is  upon  poor  or  shaly  soils  in  the 
southern  or  home  counties,  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  in  the  western 
counties  or  in  Ireland  or  Scotland :  in  naturally  rich  and  deep  soil  we 
do  not  need  it 

Fencing  the  Orchard  Beautiful. — All  fences  should  be  of 
living  things  at  once  the  most  enduring,  effective,  and  in  the  end  the 
best.  We  see  the  hideous  result  of  the  ironmonger's  fence  in  marring 
the  foregrounds  of  many  landscape  pictures.  Holly,  Quick,  or  Cock- 
spur  Thorn,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Sloe  or  Bullace  here  and  there,  give 
us  the  best  orchard  fence  ;  once  well  made,  far  easier  to  keep  up  than 
the  iron  fence.  Yew  is  a  danger,  and  a  Yew  hedge  should  never  be 
planted  where  animals  come  near,  as  they  usually  do,  the  orchard,  and 
if  the  Yew  comes  by  itself,  as  it  often  will,  it  should  be  cut  clean  out 
and  burnt  as  soon  as  cut  down.  Holly  is  the  best  evergreen  orchard 
fence  for  our  country,  and  we  should  be  careful  about  getting  the 
plants  direct  from  a  good  nursery — clean  seedling  plants  not  much 
over  a  yard  high.  The  best  time  to  plant  Hollies  is  in  May  if  growing 
in  the  place,  but  on  light  soil  plant  in  autumn  ;  all  the  more  need  to 
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do  this  if  we  bring  the  plants  by  rail.  Unless  the  soil  is  very  light  I 
should  make  the  fence  on  a  bank,  because  a  turf  bank  is  itself  such  a 
good  fence  to  begin  with,  and  a  free  Holly  hedge  on  a  good  bank, 
with,  perhaps,  a  Sloe  here  and  there  through  it,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  of  the  land,  and  forms  the  best  of  shelters  for  an  orchard  in  our 
country.  Where  shelter  is  much  sought  the  hedge  should  not  be 
clipped,  and  is  much  handsomer  free  grown.  The  orchard  fence  should 
not  be  cut  in  every  year  to  a  hard  line,  but  Sloe,  and  May,  and  Sweet 
Brier,  and  wild  Rose  left  to  bloom  and  berry,  the  hedge  to  be  a  shelter 
as  well  as  a  fence,  and  not  trimmed  oftener  than  every  ten  years  or  so. 
Then  it  should  be  cut  down  and  woven  tt^ether  in  the  strong  way 
seen  in  parts  of  Kent  on  the  hills. 

Kinds  to  PI.ANT. — The  English  fruit  garden  is  often  a  museum 
of  varieties,  many  of  them  worthless  and  not  even  known  to  its  owner. 
This  is  wrong  in  the  garden,  and  doubly  so  in  the  orchard,  where  the 
fruit  trees  should  be  trees  in  stature  and  none  of  poor  quality.  Too 
many  varieties  is  partly  the  result  of  the  seeking  after  new  kinds  in 
the  nurseries.  In  orchard  culture  we  should  be  chary  of  planting  any 
new  kind,  and  with  the  immense  number  of  Apples  grown  in  our  own 
country  already,  it  is  always  possible  to  select  kinds  of  enduring  fame, 
and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  this  now  when  good  Apples  are 
coming  from  various  countries,  where  people  do  not  plant  a  collection 
when  they  want  a  crop  of  a  few  first-rate  kinds  which  they  know  will 
be  precious  in  the  market.  So  we  should  in  our  orchards  never  plant 
single  trees,  but  always,  if  possible,  having  chosen  a  good  kind,  plant 
enough  to  make  it  worth  gathering.  It  would  be  better  ^lere  not  to 
mention  any  particular  kinds,  because  local  kinds  and  local  circum- 
stances often  deserve  the  first  attention,  and  some  local  kinds  of  fruit 
are  among  the  best  When  in  doubt  always  end  it  by  choosing 
kinds  of  proved  quality  like  Blenheim,  Wellington,  and  Kentish 
Filbasket  to  any  novelties  that  may  be  offei^d.  Any  fruit  requiring 
the  protection  of  walls  or  in  the  least  tender  should  never  be  put  in 
the  orchard,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  fruit  trees  of  Northern 
and  Central  Europe,  and  particularly  Russia,  would  be  well  suited  for 
our  climate,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  these  except  that  they  are 
interesting  and  many  of  them  distinct.  The  vigour  of  the  tree  should 
be  considered  and  its  fertility.  Kinds  rarely  fertile  are  not  worth 
having,  always  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  a  good  kind  is  often 
spoiled  by  a  bad  stock  or  by  conditions  unsuited  to  it 

The  beauty  of  flower  of  certain  varieties  may  well  influence  in 
their  choice.  Once  when  talking  with  Mr,  Ruskin  of  the  beauty  of 
the  fruit  as  compared  with  the  flower  of  our  northern  fruit  trees,  he 
said  in  reply  to  my  praise  of  the  fruit :  "  Give  me  the  flower  and  spare 
me  the  stomach-ache ! " 
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In  view  of  the  confusion  brought  about  by  fat  catalogues,  new 
varieties  of  doubtful  value,  the  number  of  early  kinds  worthless  for 
winter  and  spring  use,  and  the  planting  of  untried  kinds,  a  good  rule 
would  be  to  put  any  kind  we  propose  to  plant  under  separate  study 
as  to  its  merits  in  all  ways,  and  only  plant  one  kind  a  year.  The 
kind  chosen  for  orchard  culture  should  be  of  undoubted  merit  and 
distinction,  and  of  high  quality  when  cooked,  without  which  apples  to 
keep  are  worthless,  so  many  which  quickly  fall  into  a  mawkish  state 
being  without  table  or  market  value  if  there  be  any  crisp-fleshed 
apples  to  be  had.  Infixing  but  one  kind  a  year,  the  first  consideration 
should  be  its  quality,  and  the  second  its  constancy  in  bearing,  as  to 
which  there  is  a  great  difference  in  apples.  Perfect  hardiness  and 
vigour  are  essential,  and  the  judgment  as  regards  orchard  planting 
should  never  be  based  on  the  produce  of  bush  trees  or  trees  grafted 
on  the  paradise  or  other  stocks  which  limit  the  natural  growth  of 
the  tree. 

Apples  known  for  many  years,  such  as  the  Blenkeim,  Kentish 
Filbasket,  Wellington,  French  Crab,  Keswick  and  Alfriston  should 
never  be  left  out  of  our  consideration  in  this  respect,  as,  however  they 
may  be  affected  by  local  situation  or  soil,  their  character  and  value  has 
been  long  proved,  and  that  is  a  great  point,  as  in  the  case  of  new 
varieties  chosen  for  some  one  minor  quality,  such  as  colour,  it  is  only 
after  they  have  been  grown  for  years  we  begin  to  find  out  their  bad 
qualities. 

Staking  Orchard  Trees. — Fruit  trees  grown  in  any  way  are 
fair  to  see  in  the  time  of  flower  and  fruit,  but  our  beautiful  orchard 
must  be  in  turf  if  we  are  to  have  the  best  expression  of  its  beauty. 
In  fruit  gardens  where  the  whole  surface  is  cultivated  with  small  fruits 
below  and  taller  trees  overhead  we  may  get  as  good,  or,  it  may  be, 
better  fruit,  but  we  miss  the  finer  light  and  shade  and  verdure  of 
the  orchard  in  turf,  the  pretty  incidents  of  the  ground,  and  the 
animal  life  among  the  trees  in  spring,  as  sheep  in  Kent,  and  the 
interest  of  the  wild  gardening  in  the  grass.  Also  the  orchard  turf, 
by  its  shade  or  shelter,  or  in  some  way,  becomes  most  welcome  nib- 
bling for  Iambs  and  calves  in  the  spring.  A  gain  of  the  orchard  in 
turf  is  that  we  can  plant  it  on  any  ground,  however  broken  or  steep, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  much  ground  of  this  sort  to 
be  planted.  Now,  while  we  may  in  the  garden  or  the  fruit  garden 
plant  trees  without  stakes,  \xe  cannot  do  so  in  the  grass  orchard, 
because  of  the  incursions  of  animals  ;  therefore  staking  is  needed,  not 
only  to  support  the  tall  and  strong  young  trees  which  we  ought  to 
plant,  but  also  to  guard  against  various  injuries.  The  best  way  is  to 
use  very  strong  stakes  and  make  them  protect  and  support  the  trees, 
and  also  carry  the  wire  netting  which  is  essential  wherever  rabbits, 
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hares,  goats,  or  other  browsing  animals  exist  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  have  a  very  stout  stake — Larch  or  old  Oak.  Sometimes 
in  the  dibris  of  old  sheds  a  numb«-  of  rafto?  are  turned  out  which 
are  of  no  use  for  building,  and  are  excellent  for  staking  strong  young 
trees  in  orchards,  first  digging  the  hole  and  putting  the  stake  firmly  in 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet  below  the  surface.  Cradles  of  Oak  and  iron  are 
much  in  use ;  the  first  is  very  well  in  an  Oak  country  where  labour  is 
plentiful ;  iron  is  costly  and  ugly,  and  not  sia  good  as  the  single  stout 
stake,  which  is  easy  to  get  of  Larch  or  stub  Oak  in  many  country 
places.  The  common  way  of  tying  a  fa^ot  of  Quicks  or  any  thorny 
shrub  is  ofien  good  when  done  by  a  good  fencer.  The  trees  should 
be  tied  with  care  with  soft  ropes  of  straw  or  other  material,  and  when 
planted  be  loosely  but  carefully  wired  with  netting  well  out  of  the 
reach  of  browsing  animals.  This  wiring  is  supported  well  by  the 
strong  stake,  and,  well  done,  it  keeps  rabbits  and  hares,  as  well  as 
cattle,  at  bay,  and,  worse  than  all  for  trees,  young  horses.  A  usual 
way  in  Kent  is  to  drive  in  three  stout  stakes,  6  feet  or  more  in  height, 
round  the  tree,  and  fasten  cross-bars  to  them.  This  can  be  done  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  lod.  a  tree,  and  should  last  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 
The  Orchard  Wild  Garden. — One  of  the  reasons  for  a  good 
orchard,  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  who  care  for  beauty,  is  its  value 
for  wild  gardening.  It  is  so  well  fitted  for  this,  that  many  times 
Narcissi  and  other  bulbs  from  the  garden  have  even  established  them- 
selves in  its  turf,  so  that  long  years  after  the  culture  of  flowers  has 
been  given  up  in  the  garden,  owing  to  changes  of  fashion,  people  have 
been  able  in  old  orchards  to  find  naturalised  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  kinds  of  Narcissi.  Where  the  soil  is  cool  and  deep,  these 
flowers  are  easily  grown,  and  in  warm  soils  many  of  our  hardiest  and 
most  beautiful  spring  flowers  might  easily  be  naturalised.  Those  who 
care  for  beauty  as  much  as  fruit  may  throw  careless  garlands  of  the 
hardier  Clematis  over  the  trees  here  and  there.  They  do  not  rob  the 
ground  much  and  add  a  careless  grace  which  is  always  welcome.  On 
the  cool  side  of  the  orchard  bank.  Primrose  and  Oxiip  would  bloom 
long  and  well,  and  on  all  sides  of  it  Daffodils,  Snowflakes,  Snowdrops, 
wild  Tulips,  or  any  like  bulbs  to  spare  from  the  garden  ;  and  from  the 
garden  trimmings,  too,  tufts  of  Balm  and  Myrrh  to  live  for  ever  among 
the  grass  of  the  bank.  The  robin  would  build  in  the  moss  of  the  bank, 
the  goldfinch  in  the  silvery  lichen  of  the  trees,  and  the  thrush,  near  the 
winter's  end,  herald  the  buds  with  noble  song. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

LABOURS  FOR  GOOD  OR  EVIL  :  SOILS  :  WATER  :  DRAINING  :  EVAPORA- 
TION :  ROTATION:  WEEDS  AND  RUBBISH  HEAPS:  MONDTONV:- 
STAKING:  GLASS:  WASTED  LABOUR  IN  MOVING  EARTH: 
WOODEN   TRELLISING   BEST. 

The  cost  of  the  making  and  keeping  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  British  Isles  is  too  vast  to  realise  ;  no  other  people  in 
the  world  spending  so  generously  on  their  gardens  and  plantations — 
not  a  selBsh  end  either,  as  all  noble  planting  and  gardening  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  land.  In  every  case  it  is  therefore  worth  asking,  does 
the  labour  so  freely  given  work  for  good  ends : —  for  ugliness  or  beauty  ; 
waste  in  stereotyped  monotony  ;  or  days  well  spent  in  adding  to  the 
treasures  of  our  gardens  and  plantings,  both  in  enduring  variety  and  in 
picturesque  effects  ;  pictures,  in  fact,  all  round  the  year?  In  any  case 
there  is  immense  and  hideous  waste  in  misapplied  labour  and  bad  art, 
and  therefore  some  of  these  enemies  of  good  work  deserve  a  little 
thought. 

Soils  Good  and  Bad. — Most  garden  lovers  strive  for  an  ideal  soil, 
but  this  does  not  always  lead  to  happy  results,  and,  even  if  we  could  have 
it,  would  only  lead  to  monotony  in  vegetation.  No  doubt  many  will  seek 
at  all  costs  for  the  soil  called  the  best,  but  the  wisest  way  is  rather  to 
rejoice  in  and  improve  the  soil  fate  has  planted  us  on.  A  good  deep 
and  free  loam  is  best  for  many  things,  and  from  the  view  of  high 
cultivation  or  market  work,  deep  valley  soils  are  almost  essential,  but 
we  often  see  poor  peats  giving  excellent  results,  from  a  flower 
gardening  point  of  view,  in  enabling  us  to  grow  with  ease  many 
cnore  kinds  of  plants  than-could  be  grown  on  heavy  soil.  How  fertile 
sand  may  become  with  good  cultivation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  very  best  soils  for  hardy  plants  are  those  that  have  been 
poor  sea  sand,  but  improved  by  cultivation,  and  sometimes  such  soils 
are  drought-resisting,  as  on  reclaimed  seashore  lands.  Yet  now  and 
then  we  see  certain  sandy  soils  absolutely  refuse  to  grow  Roses  and 
Carnations,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  often  better  to  give  up  the  struggle. 
Chalky  hills  are  wretched  for  trees  and  some  shrubs,  but  there  are  few 
soils  more  congenial  to  garden  vegetation  than  some  chalky  soils,  and 
chalk    tumbling  into  a  valley  soil  is  often  excellent     In  limestone 
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soils  people  often  take  much  trouble  to  get  peat,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  growing  a  few  Rhododendrons,  labour  which  would  be  better 
bestowed  on  improving  the  staple  of  the  natural  soil  of  the  place. 

The  most  hopeless  soils  are  the  true  clays,  but  the  word  "  clay  "  is 
used  in  a  loose  way  by  many  who  have  never  seen  a  real  clay.  In 
the  east  of  England  and  in  Ireland,  for  example,  the  term  is  often 
used  for  dark  free  soil.  The  true  clay  which  occurs  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London  and  near  Horsham,  Sussex,  is  not  a  soil  on  which 
a  man  could  get  a  living,  or  if  he  does  so  he  will  get  one  anywhere! 
With  such  a  soil  our  only  hope  is  to  cart  good  earth  on  to  the  ground. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  a  given  garden,  it  should  to  a  large 
extent  govern  what  we  grow.  If  happy  enough  to  have  a  sandy  peat, 
how  easy  it  is  to  grow  all  the  lovely  evergreens  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains, which  rejoice  in  such  soil — things  which,  if  they  live  on  loamy 
and  heavy  soils,  are  never  really  happy  thereon.  On  such  soil,  too, 
all  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  may  be  grown  without 
trouble,  and  planted  among  these  shrubs  the  Lilies  and  hardy  bulbous 
flowers  of  Japan  and  America.  If  a  deep  and  at  the  same  time  poor 
sea  sand  comes  in  our  way,  we  can  make  perfect  bulb  gardens  on  it, 
and  also  grow  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  very  well  after  a  time. 

Local  and  Natural  Soils. — Soil  must  not  always  be  blamed 
for  failure  with  certain  plants,  because  rainfall,  elevation,  and,  very 
often,  nearness  to  the  sea  will  affect  plants  very  much.  Thus  shrubs 
that  do  well  near  the  sea  will,  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  perish  far 
inland.  It  is  essential  to  study  the  secret  of  the  soil  and  find  out 
the  plants  that  thrive  best  on  it.  Once  free  from  the  limits  and  needs 
of  the  flower  garden  proper,  the  best  way  will  often  be  to  use  any 
local  peculiarities  of  soil  instead  of  doing  away  with  them  :  A  bog  ? 
Instead  of  draining  it  keep  it  and  adorn  it  with  some  of  the  often 
beautiful  things  that  grow  in  bogs  ;  A  sandy  knoll  ?  Plant  with  Rose- 
mary or  Rock  Roses ;  A  peaty,  sheltered  hollow  ?  Make  it  into  a 
beautiful  Rhododendron  glade,  and  so  get  variety  of  plant  life  in 
various  conditions. 

Then,  as  regards  the  soil  and  the  natural  habitats  of  plants,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  useful  to  know  where  they  come  from,  whether 
plains,  valleys,  or  rocks,  and  what  soil  they  grow  on  ;  but  it  is  a  know- 
ledge that  may  sometimes  mislead,  because  rainfall  and  elevation  and 
other  causes  may  lead  us  to  suppose  results  due  to  soil  which  are 
really  owing  to  accident  of  position.  Many  of  the  beautiful  plants  of 
the  mountains  of  the  East,  such  as  Aubrietia,  and  a  number  of  rock 
plants  which  grow  in  any  soil,  would  do  no  better  if  we  tried  to  imitate 
their  actual  conditions  of  life  in  their  native  habitats,  which  are  often 
absolutely  different  from  the  soils  of  our  lowland  gardens  in  which 
many  rock  plants  thrive  and  endure  for  years. 
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■  Cultivation  and  Water. — Many  think  that  heavy  watering  is 
necessary  in  seasons  of  drought,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  showing 
how  such  heavy  labour  may  be  avoided.  There  are  soils  which  are 
so  thirsty,  like  the  hot  sandy  soils  of  Surrey,  that  watering 
is  essential,  and  some  chalky  soils,  too,  are  almost  hopeless  with- 
out heavy  watering,  while  water  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  get 
enough  of  on  dry  hills.  But  under  general  conditions  there  is  not 
much  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  this  labour  and  its  attendant  ugliness. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  make  the  beds  deep  enough.  Even  with  the 
best  intentions,  many  people  fail  to  do  this,  and  workmen  in  forming 
gardens  are  sometimes  misled  as  to  the  depth  of  soil  in  beds,  made 
when  gardens  are  being  laid  out,  the  soil  when  it  settles  being  really 
much  less  than  it  seems  in  the  making.  The  best  way  for  those  who 
care  for  their  flowers  is  to  dig  the  beds  right  out  to  a  depth  of  30 
inches  below  the  surface  before  any  of  the  good  soil  is  put  in.  Then, 
if  for  general  garden  use  such  beds  are  filled  in  with  good,  rich,  loamy 
soil  and  are  gently  raised,  as  all  beds  should  be  in  wet  countries,  4 
inches  or  6  inches  above  the  surface,  they  will  rarely  be  found  to 
fail  in  any  drought.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  bed  ;  the  little, 
angular,  frivolous  beds  which  have  too  often  been  the  rule  in  gardens 
cannot  resist  drought  so  long  as  broad  simple  beds.  With  these  pre- 
cautions, and  also  autumn  and  winter  planting,  we  ought,  in  the  British 
Isles,  to  free  ourselves  from  much  of  the  heavy  labour  and  cost  of 
watering,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  half  the  space  we  give  to 
flowers  well  prepared,  than  always  be  at  work  with  the  water  barrel. 

To  be  busy  planting  in  autumn  and  early  winter  is  a  great  gain 
too,  because  the  plants  get  rooted  before  the  hot  time  comes,  and  the 
kind  of  plants  we  grow  is  important  as  regards  the  water  question. 
If  it  is  merely  the  mass  of  bedding  plants  with  which  many  places 
are  adorned  in  summer,  these  being  all  put  out  in  early  June,  in  the 
event  of  a  hot  summer  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  water  all  the 
time,  or  we  lose  them,  as  of  course  the  roots  are  all  at  the  surface 
in  June.  But  where  we  have  deep  beds  of  Roses,  Lilies,  Carnations, 
Irises,  Delphiniums,  and  all  the  noble  flowers  that  can  be  planted  in 
autumn  or  winter,  we  may  save  ourselves  the  labour  of  watering  often. 
Well  prepared  beds  of  choice  evergreen  or  other  flowering  shrubs,  with 
Lilies  and  the  choicest  hardy  flowers  among  them,  also  resist  drought 
welL  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  much  we  gain  in  this  way  alone  by  the 
use  of  right  open-air  gardening. 

What  is  here  said,  although  true  of  the  south  of  England  and  dry 
soils  generally,  is  not  so  as  to  soil  on  cool  hills,  and  in  the  west  country 
where  the  rainfall  is  heavier.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  nearly  so  import- 
ant to  have  the  soil  so  deep,  and  a  good  fertile  soil  half  the  depth, 
with  copious  rain,  may  do.     But,  taking  the  country  generally,  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  such  deep  culture  well  repays  the  doing.  The 
farmer  is  often  unable  to  alter  the  staple  of  his  ground  owing 
to  its  extent,  but  the  flower  gardener,  dealing  with  a  much  smaller 
area,  should  never  rest  until  he  has  got  a  deep  as  well  as  a  good  soil. 
This  is  given  to  many  by  Nature  in  rich  valley  lands,  and  on  such 
happy  soil  the  flower  gardener's  main  work  as  regards  the  labours  of 
the  soil  is  changing  the  crop  now  and  then,  with  some  modification 
of  the  soil  to  suit  certain  plants. 

Soft  Water  Best. — Where,  however,  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
the  soil  or  subsoil  or  to  shortness  of  the  rainfall,  we  have  to  resort  to 
much  artificial  watering,  it  is  a  great  point  to  save  the  rain  water  as 
the  best  of  all  water  not  only  for  household  uses,  but  for  plants. 
Next  to  it  comes  river  water,  but  to  the  gardens  that  want  most 
water,  rivers,  unfortunately,  do  not  come,  so  that  for  garden  use  it 
would  often  be  very  wise  to  do  what  people  do  more  in  other  countries 
than  ours,  and  that  is,  save  all  the  rain  water  we  can  instead  of  letting 
it  run  to  waste,  as  it  does  so  often. 

Drainage. — In  our  country  too  much  thought  and  labour  are 
given  to  drainage  in  the  flower  garden,  to  the  neglect  of  change  of 
plants  and  deep  cultivation,  and  during  our  hot  summers  some  way 
to  keep  water  in  the  beds  is  more  important  than  getting  rid  of  it. 
Some  soils,  too,  are  in  little  need  of  artificial  drainage,  such  as  free 
sands,  sandy  loams,  chalky  and  limestone  soils,  and  much  ground 
lying  high,  and  much  alluvial  land.  Houses  are  not  usually  built 
on  bogs  or  marshy  land,  and  in  the  course  of  years  the  ground 
round  most  houses  has  been  made  dry  enough  for  use,  and  hence 
elaborate  work  in  drains,  bottoming  with  brick-rubbish  or  concrete, 
is  often  wasted  labour.  In  some  years  even  in  the  west  country  we 
may  see  plants  lying  half-dead  on  the  ground  for  want  of  water,  and 
the  same  plants  in  deep  soil,  and  where  no  thought  was  given  to 
draiui^e,  in  perfect  health  at  the  same  time.  There  are  places  where, 
owing  to  excessive  rainfall  and  the  wet  nature  of  the  soil,  we  may 
have  to  drain,  but  it  is  often  overdone. 

Apart  from  the  over-draining  for  ordinary  garden  things,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  flower  garden  plants  in  our  country  are 
often  half  starved  through  drainage,  like  Phlox  and  scarlet  Lobelia, 
which  in  their  own  country  are  marsh  plants,  or  inhabit  the  edges  of 
pools.  In  the  southern  country  they  simply  refuse  to  show  their  true 
character  where  the  ground  is  drained  in  the  usual  way.  The  men 
who  began  the  crusade  about  draining  land  in  this  century  found  its 
eflects  so  good  on  sour,  peaty  clay  and  saturated  land,  and  talked  so 
well  and  so  much  about  it,  that  some  harm  has  been  done — draining 
where  it  does  more  harm  than  good  not  being  uncommon. 

Gardeners'  land  and  farmers'  land  are  usually  wholly  difTerent. 
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Drainage  is  often  the  simplest  and  best  way  for  the  farmer  to  alter 
the  tilth  and  texture  of  saturated  and  cold  or  sour  land,  whereas  the 
flower  gardener,  dealing  with  a  small  space  for  his  beds,  has  the  power 
of  altering  the  tilth  and  texture  of  his  land  in  a  thorough  way,  and  so 
making  it  open  to  the  influence  of  rain  and  air.  The  position  of  the 
flower  garden  also  is  usually  wholly  different  from  that  of  agricultural 
land.  The  flower  garden  itself  is  frequently  raised,  and  in  a  terraced 
or  at  all  events  often  dry  position,  where  the  main  drainage  is  long 
settled,  and  gently  raising  the  surfaces  of  flower  beds,  to  a  height 
say  of  4  inches  to  6  inches,  enables  us  to  get  rid  in  our  flower  beds 
of  the  surface  water,  which  very  often  troubles  the  farmer,  and 
which  he  can  best  get  rid  of  by  drainage.  By  raising  our  beds 
slightly — not  in  the  ugly  way  practised  in  the  London  parks — we  free 
the  surface  of  any  water  lying  on  it,  and  this  is  a  good  plan  to  follow, 
except  in  hot  and  shallow  soils,  where  it  would  be  better  not  to  raise 
the  surface  above  the  level. 

Rotation  in  the  Flower  Garden.— Flower  gardeners  do  not   ■ 
think  enough  of  change  of  crop,  or  what  in  farming  is  called  rotation, 
A  farmer  soon  comes  to  grief  if  he  does  not  change  his  crops,  but  in 
gardens  one  may  see  the  same  plants  grown  in  the  same  beds  for 
many  years.     A  cause  of  the  poor  growth  of  hardy  flowers  is  want  of 
change  of  soil,  and  in  addition  the  soils  in  which  they  grow  are  often 
robbed  by  a  network  of  hungry  tree  roots.     There  are  botanic  gardens 
in  Europe  where  the  same  wretched  plants  have  been  starving  in  the 
same  soil  for  fifty  years,  and  little  ever  done  to  help  them.     So,  again, 
there  are  favourite  borders  in  gardens  which  are  almost  as  much  in 
want  of  a  change,  but,  owing  to  their  position  sometimes  being  a 
favourite  one,  people  hesitate  to  give  it  to  them.     In  such  cases  we 
should  prepare  a  new  border  for  the  plants  and  remove  them,  and 
trench,  renew  and  improve  the  soil  of  the  old  beds  or  borders,  after- 
wards taking  a  crop  as  different  as  possible  for  a  year  or  two.     If  we 
take  a  crop  of  annual  flowers,  the  annuals  rejoice  in  the  fresh  ground, 
and  they  might  be  followed  by  a  year  of  Carnations,  after  which  a  re- 
turn might  be  made  to  a  good  mixed   border.     When,  however,  we 
do  change  a  border  or  bed,  the  staple  of  the  soil  ought  to  be  made 
deep  enough — changed  if  need  be,     !n  dealing  with  a  soil  which  is 
too  rich  in  humus,  an  addition  of  lime  will  improve  it,  but  generally 
the  soils  are  too  poor,  and  require  renewing  and  deepening.     Bedding 
plants  have  the  advantage  of  fresh  soil  and  often  a  total  change  every 
year,  and  hence  the  bright  vigour  they  often  show  when  the  seasons 
are  fair.     A  little  of  the  same  generous  change  would  help  Roses, 
Lilies,  and  all  the  finer  things  in  an  equal  degree,  though  many  of 
these  will  be  quite  happy  in  the  same  soil  for  years  if  it  be  well  pre- 
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Weeds  and  Rubbish  Heaps. — Upon  suggesting  once  in  a 
beautiful  garden  in  Essex  that  an  opening  should  be  made  from  a 
pleasure  ground  into  a  picturesque  grove  of  old  Oak  trees,  we  were 
met  with  the  objection  that  the  rubbish  heap  was  there ;  and,  on 
making  our  way  in,  this  was  found  to  cover  half  an  acre  almost 
picturesque  in  its  wild  up  and  down  heaps  of  rubbish,  earth,  leaves, 
branches  and  broken  crockery,  &c.  A  fire  was  kept  alight  for  six 
months  in  the  year  to  get  rid  of  some  of  this  rubbish,  and  this  being 
very  near  the  house,  was  a  frequent  nuisauce  in  certain  states  of 
wind  and  air.  This  is  a  common  state  of  things,  but  as  wrong  in 
practice  as  it  is  unnecessary.  We  gain  nothing  by  destroying  oi^anic 
matter  by  fire,  but  lose  a  good  deal  and  get  only  the  ash.  The  garden 
weeds,  the  good  soil  scraped  up  with  them,  and  the  many  other  things 
that  go  to  make  up  these  rubbish  heaps  would  be  of  far  more  use  put 
directly  over  young  trees  to  protect  and  nourish  them.  Refuse  of 
hard  materials,  such  as  iron  or  delf,  should  be  buried  separately  ;  and 
if  any  roots  of  bad  weeds  occur,  they  may  be  burned  at  once  where 
they  are.  Yet  there  is  no  practice  more  firmly  established  than  the 
ancient  one  of  the  garden  rubbish  heap,  often  disfiguring  spots  which 
might  be  pretty  with  ferns  or  shrubs,  encouraging  vermin,  filth,  and 
vile  odours,  all  things  that  we  do  not  want  in  or  near  the  flower  garden 
or  pleasure  ground.  We  may  see  these  heaps  made  even  where  labour 
is  scarce  and  the  gardener  is  over-weighted  with  work,  he  adding  to 
his  toil  by  harrowing  or  carting  away  weeds  and  earth.  This  means 
moving  the  costly  product  two  or  more  times:  (i)  to  the  rubbish 
heap  ;  (2)  turning  over  and  burning  ;  and  (3),  finally,  again  removing 
the  result  in  ash  ;  whereas  we  may  easily,  as  in  the  above  and  many 
other  cases  in  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground,  get  rid  of  it  at  once  by 
one  move,  and  find  it  acts  in  a  more  useful  way,  even  as  a  fertiliser, 
than  when  we  go  through  the  ugly  labours,  pains,  and  penalties  ol 
forming  the  regulation  rubbish  heap.  Nor  does  this  plan  in  the  leasl 
prevent  us  burning  where  burning  is  a  prompt  aid  in  getting  rid  of  th 
roots  and  bad  weeds  or  any  worn-out  branches  or  roots  that  incommodi 
us  ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  bum  on  the  spot  and  scatter  the  refuse  ther 
or  thereabouts.  Here  are  a  few  instances  of  other  ways  of  getting  ri 
of  what  usually  is  carried  or  carted  to  a  rubbish  heap,  that  were  carrie 
out  during  one  summer  in  my  own  garden. 

Protecting  Hollies. — A  very  fine  group  of  Hollies  was  plant* 
on  a  slope  facing  south.  Seedling  trees  of  the  largest  si 
that  could  be  planted  with  safety  were  brought  from  a  distance 
rail.  These  were  planted  in  May,  and  afterwards  any  grass  mowin 
prunings,  weeds,  clearings,  reeds,  dead  roots  of  shrubs,  &c.  tl 
happened  to  be  near,  were  placed  at  the  base  of  each  Holly  for  ab< 
3  feet  all  round  ;  also,  where  any  ground  near  was  cleared  pf  sumi: 
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weeds,  these  were  atso-put  over  the  roots,  even  branchlets  of  evei^reens 
being  used,  as  preventing  the  direct  action  of  the  sun.  Not  one  of 
these  Hollies  was  lost  in  spite  of  the  drought,  though  the  turf  near,  on 
the  same  slope,  was  like  dust,  but  the  covering  of  waste  material  given 
kept  the  earth  about  the  trees  moist  during  the  drought 

A  Bamboo  Plantation. — A  plantation  of  hardy  bamboos  was 
made  in  quite  a  different  situation  in  mid  June — a  hollow  slightly 
shaded  with  trees,  and  therefore  not  nearly  so  much  exposed  to  danger 
as  the  southern  slope  above  mentioned.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
bamboos  are  the  better  for  mulching  m  ■  any  situation,  and  as  there 
was  no  inanure  at  hand,  and  even  if  there  had  been  it  would  have 
needed  a  good  deal  of  carting,  the  waste  and  weeds  near  were  placed 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this  case,  mowings,  dead  flower- 
stems,  scum  of  a  pond  (which  was  very  bad  this  year,  coming  off  in 
masses  of  most  indestructible  stuff),  were  laid  over  the  surface  of  the 
bamboo  plantation,  in  which  the  plants  did  remarkably  wdl,  and  never 
turned  a  leaf.  On  taking  up  some  plants  of  the  Japan  bamboo,  which 
had  been  put  in  too  thickly  and  were  wanted  for  another  place,  we 
found  the  roots  and  suckers  growing  finely  after  only  five  months' 
growth. 

Protecting  Young  Orchards.  —  An  orchard  of  fine  young 
standard  trees  was  planted  in  189700  a  rather  steep  slope  to  the 
south,  where  the  soil  was  not  good.  Faggots  of  little  value,  the 
sweepings  of  roads,  and  any  vegetable  refuse  about  the  yards  were 
put  over  these  4  feet  all  round.  It  would  be  impossible  to  see  trees 
healthier  or  less  affected  by  the  starving  drought  of  the  hot  year. 
Such  aid  would  not  be  so  precious  in  good  valley  land,  but  in  many 
soils  it  is  of  the  greatest  help. 

Using  Weeds  Where  They  Grow.  —  Very  often  weeds  are 
removed  from  the  surface  of  garden  ground  which  would  be  much 
more  useful  if  left  where  they  grew — buried,  if  there  be  room,  or 
allowed  to  dry  up  if  cut  off  very  small,  as  they  always,  if  possible, 
should  be.  The  upper  surface  of  garden  ground  is  the  best  of  it, 
owing  to  mulching  and  manuring,  and  to  take  away  the  best  of  the 
ground  is  bad  gardening.  What  would  become  of  the  farmer  who 
systematically  removed  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  his  best  fields?  It 
would  be  folly ;  and  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  garden.  The  winter 
being  a  very  mild  one,  encouraged  the  growth  of  weeds  very  much, 
and,  where  there  was  other  work  going  on,  they  got  too  big.  A  planta- 
tion of  barberries,  evergreen  and  others,  was  in  this  state  in  early 
summer,  the  weeds  nearly  as  high  as  the  bushes.  They  were  cut  down 
with  much  labour,  and  I  just  came  upon  the  scene  when  the  carter 
was  beginning  to  take  away  the  surface  of  rich  weeds  and  soil,  and  I 
left  the  weeds  and  soil  where  they  were,  spreading  them  equally 
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over  the  surface.  As  it  happened,  this  was  followed  by  many  dry 
weeks,  and  the  dead  weeds  formed  a  protection  for  the  bed  itself, 
which  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  during  the  heats.  To  remove  this 
mass  of  stuff  would  have  been  a  costly  labour,  the  surface  would  have 
been  exposed  to  direct  evaporation,  and  the  plants  starved  by  the 
drought. 

Fallen  Leaves. — Sometimes  leaves  are  massed  in  these  rubbish 
yards,  and  the  leaf  question  is  bound  up  with  it.  Many  people  fidget 
at  the  sight  of  beautiful  leaves  in  autumn,  instead  of  enjoying  them, 
as  Shelley  did,  and  gardeners  are  often  sweeping  them  up  when  they 
would  be  much  better  employed  planting  good  plants  or  shrubs. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  garden  leaves  ?  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  have 
them  in  drifts  in  the  flower  garden,  but  it  is  better  to  let  them  all  fall 
before  we  take  much  trouble  in  removing  them.  In  gathering  them 
up,  we  may  best  add  them  to  a  place  set  apart  for  leaf  mould.  But 
in  every  case  where  they  may  be  let  alone,  it  is  much  better  to  let 
them  stay  on  the  surface  of  wood,  grove,  shrubbery,  or  group  of 
shrubs,  for  protection  and  nourishment  for  the  ground.  If  any  one 
during  the  hot  years  that  we  have  recently  had — such  as  1893 — 
stood  on  a  height  in  a  woody  country,  he  would  see  that,  while  the 
fields  were  brown  and  bare,  and  cattle  and  crops  distressed  for  want  of 
water,  the  wood  retained  its  verdure,  and  the  growth  of  the  year  was  as 
good  as  usual.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  explained  by  the  beautiful  func- 
tion of  the  leaf,  which  not  only  does  the  vital  work  of  the  tree,  but 
also  shields  the  ground  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  and  when  the 
leaf  -has  fallen  its  work  is  not  half  done,  as  it  protects  and  nourishes 
the  roots  throughout  the  year,  so  that  in  the  hottest  years  the  fibres  of 
the  trees  find  nourishment  in  decaying  leaves.  This  surely  is  a  reason 
that  leaves  should  not  be  scraped  out  from  beneath  every  shrub  or  tree, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  form  part  of  the 
rubbish  heap. 

And  let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  not  only  the  better  use  of  the  waste 
as  a  fertiliser  that  is  a  gain,  it  is  the  saving  of  very  troublesome  labour, 
often  occurring  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  year,  when  every  hour  is 
precious  over  the  really  important  work  of  the  garden — getting  in  crops, 
of  all  kinds  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  best  way.  Also  we  save  the 
disfigurement  of  the  rubbish  yard  itself,  and  get  rid  of  the  smoke  of  the 
fires  kept  going  to  consume  it — another  nuisance  about  a  country  house 
or  garden.  The  ash,  the  one  result  of  all  the  waste  of  labour  and  filth 
of  the  rubbish  heap  is  certainly  of  some  use,  but  not  one-sixth  the 
good  of  the  stuff  used  in  the  direct  way.  And  it  is  not  only  the  sum- 
mer aid  we  gain,  but  all  we  put  on  in  this  way  settles  down  in  winter 
to  a  nice  little  coat  of  humus,  which  nourishes  the  roots  and  protects 
them  from  frost  as  well  as  heat. 
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Weeds  and  Their  Seeds. — The  destruction  of  the  seeds  of 
weeds  is  the  only  shadow  of  reason  for  the  rubbish  heap,  but  it  is 
bad  gardening  to  let  weeds  go  to  seed.  And  though  certain  areas  of 
town  gardens  have  no  neighbours  from  which  seeds  can  be  blown,  this 
is  not  so  in  the  country,  where  weed  seeds  from  woods  and  fields  and 
young  plantations  abound  In  the  air.  There  is  no  good  remedy  for 
weeds  except  early  and  regular  hoeing  and  cleaning.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  conditions  in  which  even  if  we  do  allow  weeds  to  go  to  seed, 
they  can  be  used  as  a  mulch  ;  as,  for  example,  in  young  orchard  and 
turf  and  other  planting  in  or  near  turf  where  weed  seeds  can  do  no 
harm.  Burning  therefore  should  be  kept  to  a  few  essential  uses. 
The  source  of  success  in  flower  gardening  is  to  be  always  busy 
sowing  or  planting ;  there  is  scarcely  a  day  or  a  week  when  some 
things  have  not  to  be  planted  or  attended  to  if  we  want  a  succession 
o{  beauty ;  but  when  the  men  are  from  mom  to  night  busy  hoeing 
and  watering  and  with  other  routine  work,  it  is  difficult  to  get  time 
for  securing  the  successions  of  plants  of  various  kinds  on  which  the 
lasting  beauty  of  a  garden  at  all  seasons,  depends. 

The  old  labour  of  grubbing  up  walks,  which  was  so  constant  and 
dreadful  in  the  very  heat  of  summer,  is  got  rid  of  by  weed-killers,  of 
which  one  dressing  a  year  will  sometimes  suffice  to  keep  the  walks 
clean,  and,  better  still,  prevent  us  from  having  to  rip  up  the  surfaces 
of  the  walks,  which  was  common  in  every  garden  until  quite  recently, 
and  is  carried  on  still  in  many  places.     The  great  gain  of  abolishing 
ignoble  routine  work,  in  this  and  all  ways  we  can,  is  that  we  have 
time  for  the  real  work  of  the  garden,  in  adding  to  its  beauty  with  new 
or  beautiful  things  and  improved  ways  of  growing  and  arranging  them. 
Fire  as  a  Cleanser. — A  fire  on  the  spot  is  a  great  aid  in  the 
garden  when  active  changes  have  to  be  made,  and  foul  borders  or 
shrubberies  renovated  or  replanted.     Where,  in  stiff  soils.  Twitch  and 
other  bad  weeds  take  possession,  with  perhaps  a  number  of  worn-out 
shrubs,  the  simplest  way  is  often  to  bum  all,  not  trying  to  disentangle 
weeds  from  the  soil  in  the  usual  way,  but  simply  skinning  the  surface 
2  inches,  or  more  if  need  be,  and  burning  it  and  the  vital  parts  of  the 
weeds,  first   removing   any  plants  that  are  worth  saving.     In  light 
soils  the  labour  of  cleaning  foul  ground  is  less  than  in  heavy,  ad- 
hesive soils,  but  fire  is  a  great  aid  in  all  such  cases.     If  we  are  remov- 
ing' ugly  and  heavy  masses  of  Laurels  or  other  evergreens,  which  have 
never  given  grace  or  flower  to  the  scene,  we  should  bum  them  root 
and  branch  at  the  same  time,  the  result  being  that  we  get  rid  of  our 
worst  weeds,  and  turn  enemies  like  Goutweed  into  ashes.     This  weedy 
surface  of  garden  ground  is  often  some  of  the  best  of  the  soil,  and  it  is 
much   better  to  keep  it  where  it  is,  but  purified.     Regular  cleaning 
will  -keep  down  all  young  weeds,  but  it  is  a  struggle  to  get  the  old  an 
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bad  weeds  out  of  the  soil,  owing  to  the  broken  roots  of  Bindweed, 
Twitch,  and  Goutweed  which  escape  the  closest  forking  and  sharpest 
eyes.  Next  there  is  harrowing  or  carting  to  take  the  weeds  to  some 
rotting  heap,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friendly  fire  eats  up  and 
kills  at  once  the  whole  of  the  weeds,  and  converts  them  and  the  burnt 
surface  they  infested  into  good  earth,  and  all  this  is  gained  at  once 
without  barrow  or  horse  labour.  So  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
cremation  for  ourselves,  it  is  a  good  friend  in  fighting  weeds  and  in 
helping  us  to  thoroughly  cleanse  foul  garden  ground.  We  have  not 
even  the  trouble  that  they  had  with  Don  Quixote's  books— to  carry 
them  into  the  yard  to  burn  them — as  we  can  so  often  burn  the  weeds 
on  the  spot,  insects  and  grubs  included. 

Evaporation, ^Mulching  or  covering  the  surface  with  various 
kinds  of  light  materials,  such  as  leaf  mould,  cocoa  fibre,  manure,  and 
sand,  or  anything,  in  fact,  which  gives  an  inch  or  two  of  loose  surface 
to  the  earth  and  prevents  evaporation,  is  a  great  aid  on  many  soils, 
but  not  so  important  where  the  beds  have  been  thoroughly  prepared, 
at  least  not  for  Roses,  Carnations,  and  many  of  the  best  flowers,  be- 
cause, if  the  roots  can  go  down  and  find  good  soil  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  really  do  not  want  mulching,  save  on  very  hot  soils.  Mulching  of 
various  kinds  or  loosening  the  surface  of  the  ground  is,  moreover,  much 
easier  to  carry  out  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  or  orchard  than  in 
the  flower  garden,  all  the  surface  of  which  should  be  covered  with  living 
things  during  the  fine  season.  This  is  the  prettiest  way  and  is  not  diflfi- 
cult  to  carry  out,  as  we  often  see  it  in  cottage  gardens  and  in  Nature 
itself,  where  the  health  of  the  forest  and  other  fertile  lands  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  ground  being  covered  with  vegetation,  which  of 
itself  prevents  direct  evaporation.  Taking  a  hint  from  this,  1  am  very 
fond  of  covering  the  surface  with  dwarf  living  plants  of  fragile  nature, 
which  do  not  much  exhaust  the  soil,  and  which  in  very  hot  weather  may 
help  to  keep  it  moist.  Thisisdonein  the  case  of  Roses  and  other  plants 
which,  being  rather  small  and  bare  at  first,  want  some  help  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  a  number  of  very  pretty  plants  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  which  will  give  us  bloom  in  spring  and  good  colour  on  the 
ground.  This,  of  course,  prevents  the  use  of  manure,  hitherto  common 
on  the  surface  of  flower  beds,  Roses  especially.  It  is  much  better 
that  the  aid  of  manure  should  be  given  at  the  root  instead  of  the  surface, 
and  if  we  have  plenty  of  manure  and  rich  soil,  there  is  no  need  for  surface 
mulching  it.  Covering  the  surface  with  living  plants  is  worth  doing, 
for  the  sake  of  the  effect  alone,  even  if  we  have  to  pay  for  it  in  other  ways. 
One  result  of  it  is  that  we  may  have  a  beautiful  spring  garden  in  ad- 
dition to  the  summer  garden — that  is  to  say,  if  our  garden  is  planted 
for  summer  and  autumn  with  Roses  and  the  like,  by  the  use  of  Tufted 
Pansies  and  other  dwarf  plants  in  the  beds  we  get  pretty  effects  early  in 
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the  year,  and  through  this  living  carpet  may  come  up  many  prettj' 
bulbs.  Thus  we  may  have  in  the  same  beds,  with  a  little  care  and 
thought,  two  or  three  different  types  of  flower  life. 

The  plants  that  may  be  used  in  this  way  are  numerous,  and  mostly 
rock  and  mountain  plants  of  Europe  and  cold  countries,  evei^reen, 
often  bearing  pretty  flowers  and  good  in  colour  at  all  seasons,  spread- 
ing into  pretty  carpets  easily,  and  quite  hardy,  taking  often  a  deeper 
green  in  winter,  so  that  used  over  permanent  beds  they  help  to  adorn 
the  flower  beds  in  winter ;  and  through  them  in  the  dawn  of  spring 
the  early  Crocus,  Scilla  and  Windflower  come  up  to  find  themselves 
in  green  turf  of  Thyme ;  Rockfoil ;  Stonecrop ;  or  varying  these 
according  to  soil,  altitude  or  position ;  the  cooler  north  favouring 
many  mountain  plants,  though  some  face  the  ardours  of  the  warmer 
sun. 

The  Waste  of  Monotony. — A  grievous  source  of  wasted  effort 
in  gardens  is  monotony  arising  from  everybody  growing  what  his 
neighbour  grows.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  poor  nurseryman  who 
attempts  to  grow  new  or  rare  trees  or  shrubs  very  often  finds  them 
left  on  his  hands,  so  that  many  country  nurseries  only  grow  a  few 
stereotyped  things,  and  we  see  public  gardens  and  squares  in  London 
given  over  to  the  common  Privet,  the  common  Lilac  let  to  run  as  a 
weed,  and  the  common  Elder,  as  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

■  Every  lover  of  the  garden  could  do  something  to  check  this  fatal 
monotony  by  taking  up  some  plant,  or  family  of  plants,  for  himself, 
which  perhaps  he  is  unable  to  find  in  the  nursery  gardens  near  at 
hand.  There  are  not  only  many  beautiful  species  of  plant  which 
are  excluded  from  the  ordinary  nurseries,  but  even  special  nurseries, 
as  for  Roses,  often  exclude  good  kinds  from  their  collections.  It  is 
not  only  the  introduction  of  new  plants  or  species  we  have  to  think  of, 
but  the  raising  of  new  forms  (hybrids  or  varieties),  the  fine  cultivation 
of  neglected  groups,  as  the  beautiful  forms  of  our  native  Primrose  by 
Miss  Jekyll ;  the  making  more  artistic  use  of  old  and  well-known 
plants  ;  the  skilful  adaptation  of  plants  and  trees  to  the  soil  so  as  to  get 
the  highest  beauty  of  which  it  is  capable  without  excessive  care,  and 
without  the  deaths  visible  in  many  places  after  hard  winters.  Those 
who  seek  to  vary  the  monotony  of  gardens  must  be  prepared  to  face 
some  trouble,  and  they  must  not  take  the  least  notice  of  what  is 
thought  right  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  what  can  be  obtained  from 
the  nearest  nursery  garden.  The  further  afield  they  look,  probably 
the  better  in  the  end  it  will  be  for  them  if  they  would  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  monotony. 

Attaching  Climbers  and  Fruit  Trees  to  Walls. — Per- 
haps the  most  miserable  of  all  garden-work  is  that  of  nailing  the 
shoots  of  trees  to  walls,  on  cold  days,  and  the  value  of  climbing 
plants   now   in   our  gardens    is    so   great,   that   the   best   mode   of 
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attaching  them  to  walls  is  a  question  which,  though  it  may 
seem  a  small  one  from  some  points  of  view,  is  important,  and  by  no 
means  settled  for  the  best  In  our  self-styled  scientific  age— the  age 
also  of  the  galvanised  iron  church  and  the  ironmonger's  fence,  which 
is  no  fence— our  gardens  have  been  invaded  by  galvanised  wire,  which 
is  put  up  at  great  expense  on  garden  and  house  walls,  and  is  thought 
to  be  an  essentia!  improvement  in  all  new  work.  The  question  does  not 
merely  concern  walls  for  climbers  round  the  house,  but  also  the  fruit 
garden.  In  our  cold  country  we  cannot  ripen  the  Peach  or  the 
choicer  fruits  without  the  aid  of  walls ;  galvanised  wire  is  used  in 
many  gardens,  but  many  growers  discover  that  its  effect  on  the  trees 
is  not  good.  There  is  a  foundation  of  fact  in  these  complaints,  and 
they  are  common  to  French  and  English  gardeners.  In  France, 
where  the  cultivation  of  wall  fruit  to  supply  the  market  with  Peaches 
and  fine  winter  Pears  is  carried  out  well,  the  best  growers  are  against 
the  use  of  galvanised  wire,  and  think  it  much  better  to  have  the 
wooden  lattice  only  against  the  wall ;  so  they  keep  to  the  older  and 
prettier  way  of  trellising  the  wall.  For  those  who  care  about  effect 
this  is  well,  for  whatever  harm  the  wire  may  do  to  the  tree,  of  its  ugli- 
ness there  can  be  no  doubt  The  old  French  and  English  way  of 
fixing  branches  to  walls — having  trellis-work  made  of  Oak  in  about 
I  inch  strips — was  a  very  good  one.  Chestnut,  too,  was  used,  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  best,  and  is  often  used  now  in  France.  One 
advantage  of  such  woodwork  is  that  it  looks  well  on  the  walls  even 
before  we  get  our  plants  up,  and  there  is  the  great  facility  of  being 
able  to  tie  where  we  wish,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  nails  and  the  other 
miseries  of  training  against  walls. 

I  use  Bamboos  in  forming  trellises,  with  very  good  results.  Trellis- 
work  made  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
efficient,  and  a  well-made  trellis  of  this  sort  saves  us  all  the  trouble 
and  injury  to  the  wall  of  pock-marking  it  with  nail  holes,  forming 
nests  for  destructive  vermin. 

There  remains  the  question  of  fixing  our  lattice-work  of  Oak, 
Chestnut,  Pine  or  Bamboo.  In  old  walls,  holdfasts  must  be  driven  ;  in 
new  ones,  pieces  of  iron  with  strong  eyes  should  be  laid  along  here  and 
there  in  the  courses  of  brick  or  stone  as  the  work  goes  on. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  relieved  from  the  ugliness  and  injury  of 
the  galvanised  wire.  We  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  and  keep 
to  old  ways  of  tying  things  on  walls.  Those  who  look  through  their 
bills  may  perhaps  come  upon  items,  and  not  smalt  ones,  for  tarred 
twine  and  other  bought  means  of  tying.  In  old  times  people  would 
have  used  the  shoots  of  the  yellow  Willow,  which  did  the  work  of 
tying  fruit  trees  to  walls  better  than  any  tarred  twine  as  far  as  the 
main  branches  were  concerned.  To  say  that  it  is  impracticable  now 
t«  nonsense,  as  in  some  great  nurseries  where  millions  of  plants  arc 
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sent  out  every  year,  every  lot  is  tied  with  Willow.  Also,  the  French 
way  of  using  a  Rush  for  tying,' instead  of  twine  or  matting,  is  an 
excellent  one.  It  is  a  Rush  which  is  harvested  and  dried  carefully, 
and  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  tie  with  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  free  growth  of  the  branch,  and  yet  keep  the  shoot  quite  secure. 

The  Staking  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Whether  staking  trees 
and  shrubs  or  wind-waving  is  the  worst  evil  is  doubtful,  but  much 
harm  is  done  by  staking,  and  it  is  costly  and  troublesome,  especially 
so  for  those  lai^e  trees  that  are  seen  in  pleasure  grounds,  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  crinoline  of  galvanised  wire.  The  evil  of  staking  arises 
largely  from  planting  trees  too  big  as  "  specimens."  To  plant  these  is 
tempting  to  many,  but  generally  we  get  a  much  better  result  from 
small  trees  that  want  no  staking ;  but  planting  ornamental  trees  of 
considerable  size  is  so  common  that  staking  is  frequently  done,  and 
very  often  the  trees  are  injured  by  the  stakes,  not  only  at  the  root, 
but  also  much  in  the  stem,  which  sometimes  leads  to  canker.  It  is 
known  that  canker  (as  in  the  Larch)  enters  the  trees  more  readily 
where  the  wounds  are  ready  to  receive  the  spores,  and  we  often  see 
fruit-trees  badly  cankered  through  staking. 

The  wire-roping  business  for  trees  is  a  nuisance,  as  the  ropes 
cut  in  if  neglected  in  the  least,  and  the  tree  often  snaps  there, 
and  when  the  ropes  are  finally  removed  the  trees  often  go  down  in 
galesL  The  best  cure  for  the  waste  and  dangers  of  staking  is  to  plant 
small  trees,  but  often  where  this  is  not  done  for  any  reason  (and  some- 
times there  may  be  good  ones,  as  in  planting  vigorous-growing  Poplars 
to  shut  out  things  we  do  not  care  to  see)  we  may  do  good  by  cutting 
in  the  side  shoots  close  to  the  stem.  This  leaves  the  tree  with  little 
for  the  wind  to  act  upon,  and  we  escape  the  need  of  staking  without 
injury  to  the  tree.  Transplanting  trees  involves  so  much  injury  to 
tile  roots  that  somewhat  reducing  the  tops  does  good  in  all  ways. 

At  Kew,  when  a  large  tree  is  transplanted,  it  is  guyed  up  with 
three  lengths  of  soft  cord  (commonly  called  "  gaskin  ")  if  it  appears 
likely  to  become  loose.  This  is  better  than  a  stake,  cheaper,  and  less 
likely  to  injure  the  stem  by  abrasion.  A  tree  with  branches  low 
enough  can  be  stayed  by  driving  into  the  ground  three  stout  stakes 
at  equal  distances  round  the  tree,  nearly  at  the  circumference  of  the 
branches,  and  tying  a  branch  to  each  of  the  stakes. 

The  picturesque  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  gain  in  the 
avoidance  of  the  trouble  and  danger  of  staking.  For  example,  the 
pinetum,  as  seen  in  many  country  seats,  is  a  scheme  in  which  trees  are 
isolated  and  dotted  so  as  to  encourage  them  as  "  specimens,"  which 
is  the  wrong  way  and  the  ugly  way.  In  Nature  these  trees  are 
almost  always  massed  and  grouped  in  close  ways,  so  that  they  shelter 
each  other,  and  if  in  planting  them  we  plant  as  a  wood,  closely,  thin- 
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liing  them  very  carefully,  we  find  them  make  trees  and  give  better 
efifects'than  in  the  common  way  they  are  generally  placed,  as  the  trees 
protect  and  comfort  each  other,  and  shade  the  ground.  I  have  planted 
true  pinetums  in  this  way,  the  trees  in  which  have  stood  violent  gales 
without  giving  way,  and  which  were  never  staked,  any  more  than  they 
are  on  their  wild  mountain  homes.  But  in  this  case,  as  with  sailors, 
we  must  begin  young. 

Wasted  Labour  in  Glass- Houses. —Among  the  evils  of  the 
"bedding"  and  "carpet  system"  is  the  need  of  costly  glass-houses 
in  which  to  keep  the  plants  all  the  winter,  not  one  in  ten  of  these  plants 
being  as  pretty  as  flowers  that  are.  as  hardy  as  the  Grass  in  the  field, — 
like  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Delphiniums.  It  is  absurd  to  grow  Alternan- 
theras  in  costly  hothouses,  and  not  to  give  a  place  to  flowers  that 
endure  cold  as  well  as  Lilies-of-the-V alley.  Glass-houses  are  useful 
helps  for  many  purposes,  but  we  may  have  noble  flower  gardens  with- 
out them.  To  bloom  the  Rose  and  Carnation  in  mid-winter,  to  ripen 
fruits  that  will  not  mature  in  our  climate,  to  enable  us  to  see  many  fair 
flowers  of  the  tropics — for  these  purposes  glass-houses  are  a  precious 
gain  ;  but  for  a  beautiful  flower  garden  they  are  almost  needless,  and 
the  numerous  glass-houses  in  our  gardens  may  be  turned  to  better 
use.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  good  hardy  flower-gardening  is 
cheaper  than  growing  the  half-hardy  plants  that  often  disgrace 
our  gardens,  as  the  splendid  variety  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  tempts 
one  to  buy,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  not  to  waste 
money  in  stupid  ways,  apart  from  the  heavy  initial  cost  and  ceaseless 
costly  labour  of  the  glass-house  system  of^  flower  garden  decoration. 

For  those  who  think  of  beauty  in  our  gardens  and  home  land- 
scapes, the  placing  of  a  glass-house  in  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure 
ground  is  a  serious  matter,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  the  country  are  defaced  in  that  way.  In  the  various  dividing 
lines  about  a  country  house  there  can  be  no  difliculty  in  finding  a  site 
for  glass-houses  where  they  cannot  injure  the  views.  There  is  no 
reason  for  placing  the  glass-house  in  front  of  a  beautiful  old  house, 
where  its  colour  mars  the  prospect,  though  often,  in  looking  across 
the  land  towards  an  old  house,  we  see  first  the  glare  of  an  ugly  glass 
shed.  If  this  were  the  case  only  in  the  gardens  of  people  lately 
emei^ed  from  the  towns  to  the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities,  it  would 
not  be  so  notable  ;  but  many  large  country  places  are  disfigured  in  this 
way.  And,  apart  from  fine  old  houses  and  the  landscape  being  defaced 
by  the  hard  lines  and  colour  of  the  glass-house,  there  is  the  result  on 
the  flower  garden  itself ;  efforts  to  get  plants  into  harmonious  and 
beautiful  relations  are  much  increased  if  we  have  a  horror  in  the 
way  of  glass  sheds  staring  at  us.  Apart  from  the  heavy  cost  of  coal 
or  coke,  the  smoke-defilement  of  many  a  pretty  garden  by  the  ugly 
vomit  of  these  needless  chimneys  ;  the  effect  on  young  gardeners  in 
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leading  them  to  despise  the  far  more  healthy  and  profitable  labours  of 
the  open  garden  ;  all  these  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
cost,  care  and  ugliness  of  the  glass  nursery  as  an  annual  preparation 
for  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  these  plants  being  with  few  exceptions 
far  less  precious  in  every  way  for  flower  garden  or  for  room  than  those 
that  are  quite  hardy. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  the  true  flower  garden  began  to  get  a  place 
in  men's  minds,  many  of  the  young  gardeners  refused  to  work  in 
places  where  there  was  no  glass.  A  horrid  race  this  pot  and  kettle 
idea  of  a  garden  would  have  led  to  ;  men  to  get  chills  if  their  gloves 
were  not  aired.  1  met  the  difficulty  myself  by  abolishing  glass 
altc^ether.  Only  where  we  do  this  we  must  show  better  things  in 
the  open-air  garden,  than  ever  flourished  in  a  glass  house. 

Wasted  Labour  in  Moving  Earth.— Next  to  moving  heaven, 
the  heaviest  undertaking  is  that  of  moving  earth,  and  there  are  no 
labours  of  gardening  men  that  lead  to  more  wasted  effort,  where  care 
and  experience  are  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  work.  Labour  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  has  become  dearer,  and  the  question  of  moving 
earth  without  needless  waste  of  energy  is  a  serious  one  for  all  who  have 
much  groundwork  to  do.  We  may  often  see  instances  of  misuse  of 
labour  ;  the  soil  from  foundations  carted  far,  and  then  put  deep  over 
the  roots  of  old  trees,  to  their  death  or  injury.  A  man  of  resource  in 
dealing  with  ground  would  place  this  soil  in  some  well-chosen  spot 
near,  having  first  removed  the  surface  soil,  and,  resurfacing  with  it, 
planted  it  with  a  handsome  group  of  beautiful  shrubs  or  trees,  so  that 
the  surface  would  in  no  ugly  way  differ  from  the  general  lie  of  the 
ground  near.  The  presence  of  carts  and  horses  seems  very  often  to 
lead  to  waste  of  labour  in  carting  earth  when  barrows  and  a  few 
planks  would  do  the  work  better. 

In  necessary  groundwork  there  is  inevitably  much  moving  of  earth 
in  getting  levels,  carrying  roads  and  paths  across  hollows,  and  for 
various  other  reasons.  We  should  make  a  rule  of  getting  the  soil  in 
all  such  cases  as  near  at  hand  as  possible.  Mistakes  in  levelling  ground 
are  frequent,  and  often  lead  to  twice  moving  of  soil.  The  best  man 
for  groundwork  is  often  one  with  a  good  navvy's  experience,  and 
many  such  men  know  how  to  make  heavy  groundwork  changes 
without  putting  a  barrowful  of  soil  in  the  wrong  place.  Very  often 
spare  soil  has  to  be  removed,  and  in  this  necessary  work  ugly  mounds 
are  made,  when,  by  a  little  care  in  choosing  the  place  well  and  never 
leaving  any  ugly  angles,  but  making  the  ground  take  the  natural 
gradation  of  the  adjacent  earth,  it  could  be  well  planted.  Hardy  trees 
take  well  to  such  banks  if  the  good  soil  is  kept  on  the  top,  as  it  should 
always  be. 

The  same  remarks  may  serve  for  the  moving  of  turf,  gravel,  stones 
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and  soil,  save  that  to  get  good  soil  for  the  formation  of  beds,  we  must 
go  where  the  good  soil  is ;  whereas  for  the  bottoms  of  roads  and  paths, 
the  support  of  banks,  base  of  terraces  or  mounds,  much  saving  may  be 
effected  by  getting  what  we  want  in  the  nearest  possible  place,  never 
fearing  to  make  a  hollow  if  need  be,  as  that  can  be  so  easily  planted 
with  some  free-growing  tree  or  shrub  ;  the  hardy  Pines,  like  Scotch, 
Corsican,  and  Silver  Firs,  being  excellent  for  this,  as  they  thrive  in 
almost  any  earth,  and  often  on  surfaces  from  which  the  whole  bed  of 
fertile  soil  has  been  removed. 

Apart  from  essential  groundwork,  there  is  the  diversifying  of  ground 
artificially,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  parks,  owing  to  the  false  idea  that 
you  cannot  make  level  ground  picturesque  with  planting.  Proof  that 
this  is  not  impossible  may  be  see:n  in  many  a  level  country  planted  by 
Nature,  as  in  the  forest  plain  and  in  many  a  park  and  pleasure  ground 
both  in  Germany,  France,  and  Britain.  Trees  are  given  to  us  to  get 
this  very  variety  of  broken  surface,  and  the  idea  that  to  make  a  place 
picturesque  we  must  imitate — and  usually  badly  imitate — naturally 
diversified  ground  is  most  inartistic.  No  doubt  broken  ground  has 
many  charms,  but  so  has  the  fertile  plain,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
accept  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  each  variety  of  surface.  To  do  so  is 
the  planter's  true  work.  In  cities  and  suburbs  there  is  often  occasion 
to  conceal  ugly  objects,  and  earth,  if  to  spare,  may  be  used  well  and 
wisely  in  raising  at  once  the  base  of  a  plantation  of  young  trees ;  but 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour  given  to  making  artificial  mounds 
might  be  saved  without  any  loss,  and  with  much  gain  to  garden 
design. 

There  are  yet  certain  landscape  gardeners  who  make  mounds  or 
earth-pimples  everywhere,  regardless  of  the  growth  of  the  plants.  If 
people  would  only  spend  more  on  good  planting  and  less  on  trying 
to  "  diversify,"  as  they  call  it,  the  surface,  it  would  be  better  for  our 
gardens.  In  many  cases  when  planting  time  comes,  so  much  effort 
has  been  spent  on  needless  groundwork,  that  there  are  no  means  to 
spare  for  the  best  work  of  all  in  garden  making,  namely,  good  planting. 
But  any  one  can  make  earth  dumplings  of  the  sort  we  see  too  many 
of,  while  planting  to  give  enduring  and  beautiful  effects  requires  a 
knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  our  public  parks  the  mania  for  foolish  groundwork  may  be 
often  seen,  one  of  its  results  being  the  burial  of  the  tree  base,  surrounded, 
perhaps,  with  a  brick-lined  pit-hole,  as  in  St.  James's  Park.  Shooting 
earth  and  rubbish  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  such  a  precious  space  as 
Hampstead  Heath  is  common,  and  as  the  surrounding  district  is  busy 
in  building,  these  attempts  are,  we  fear,  often  the  result  of  finding  a 
shoot  for  earth  and  rubbish.  Therefore  the  bringing  in  of  such  rubbish 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  as  the  only  effect  of  this  filling   up  of 
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hollow  places  is  to  destroy  the  incidents  of  the  ground,  usually  far 
prettier  in  form  than  the  results  of  smug  levelling  up,  or,  worse  still, 
the  formation  of  such  artificial  mounds  as  we  see  examples  of  in  the 
parks.  Even  the  squares  in  our  level  Thames  valley  are  not  exempt 
from  outrageof  this  kind,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  hideous  example 
is  that  of  Euston  Square,  in  which  a  high  and  ugly  earth-bank  has 
been  put  all  around  the  Square,  so  steep  that  even  the  cheap  nursery 
rubbish  of  the  London  squares^ — -Privet  and  Elder— refuses  to  grow 
upon  it,  and  so  in  the  summer  days,  instead  of  the  grass  and  tree-stems 
and  cool  shadows,  a  bank  of  dusty  rubbish  meets  the  eye ! 

Another  serious  source  of  waste  of  the  inexperienced  in  ground- 
work is  burying  the  top  surface,  the  most  precious,  and  in  many  cases 
theresultof  ages  of  decay  of  turf  and  plants.  In  alluvial  land  and  light 
friable  hill  soils  this  mistake  does  not  so  much  matter,  but  in  heavy 
land  where  there  is  a  clay  subsoil  it  is  fatal.  The  first  thing  in  all 
groundwork  is  to  save  the  top  soil  with  the  greatest  care,  for  the  sake 
of  using  it  again  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  how  to  save  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  work,  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  the  good  ground-worker  has  to  think  of. 

Trenches  for  the  reception  of  pipes,  drains,  and  foundations  should 
not  be  opened  until  the  materials  are  at  hand,  as  in  wet  weather, 
doing  so  often  leads  to  the  sides  falling  in  and  much  needless  labour. 
The  direction  of  walks,  roads,  or  designs  for  beds,  borders,  or 
gardens,  should  be  carefully  marked  out  and  looked  at  from  every 
point  of  view  before  carrying  them  out,  having  regard  to  their 
use  and  their  relation  to  all  things  about  them,  and  not  merely  to 
any  plan  on  paper.  Attention  to  this  will  often  save  much  labour  in 
groundwork. 

A  cause  of  much  waste  of  labour  in  moving  soil  is  the  usual 
way  of  treating  mud  after  the  cleansing  of  artificial  ponds — often 
a  poor  inheritance  to  leave  to  one's  children.  The  silting  up  with 
mud  goes  on  for  ever,  and  while  the  mere  expense  of  getting  this 
out  of  the  pond  bed  in  any  way  is  usually  great,  the  cost  is  often 
increased  through  the  idea  that  the  stuff  is  of  manurial  value.  This 
leads  people  frequently  to  heap  it  up  on  the  banks  to  dry,  then  to 
liming  it,  and  eventually  to  moving  it  on  to  the  land,  these  various  labours 
adding  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  foreground  of  beautiful  ground  often 
for  a  long  time.  Pond  mud  has  very  little  manurial  value  generally, 
though  it  will  differ  to  some  extent  according  to  the  sort  of  soil  the 
supply  comes  from.  Usually,  however,  it  has  very  slight  value,  and  any 
labour  bestowed  uponitfrom  that  point  of  view  is  nearly  always  wasted. 
The  best  and  simplest  way  is  to  put  it  direct  on  to  some  poor  pasture 
near,  or  on  to  any  ground  where  it  may  be  got  rid  of  with  least  labour  to 
man   or    horse.     Where  the  pond  is  ugly  in  outline  and  not  essential 
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imploc  label  (or  Im. 


either  for  its  beauty  in  the  home  landscape  or  for  its  uses  for  fish  or 
water  store,  it  may  often  be  worth  considering  whether  the  best  way 
would  not  be  to  let  the  water  off  and  turn  the  mud  bed  into  a  handsome 
grove  of  Willows  and  Dogwoods,  and  an  excellent  covert  at  the  same 
time,  I  know  nothing  among  trees  quite  so  good  in  effect  in  the 
landscape,  winter  and  summer,  as  the  white,  red,  and  yellow  Willows, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  the  red  Dogwoods, 

Labels. — Where  possible  it  is  best  to  do  without  labels,  except 

where  we  grow  many  kinds  of  things  that  differ  by  slight  shades,  as 

Carnations  and  Roses,     The  contents  of  a  garden  are  usually  in  a  state 

of  change ;  we  are  continually  adding  to  and  taking  from  them  ;  new 

plants  are  introduced  ;  a  severe  winter  kills  a  number  of  shrubs,  which 

we  determine  not  to  replant     Fashion  changes 

g"    i"  n  ^  ^^  garden  v^etation  too,  and  then  the  perma- 

QuCTbui^-  nent  labels,  cast  and  burnt  into  hardware  and 

\£*KrJ 'J  cemented  in    cast   iron,  are  thrown  aside.      I 

prefer  a  label  which  can  be  used  ^ain,  such 
as  a  cast-iron  label  of  "  T  shape "  or,  in  other 
words,  a  slip  of  cast  iron  with  an  oblong  head 
slightly  thrown  back.  These  are  cast  very 
cheaply  in  the  iron  districts.  We  have  to  paint 
them  and  write  the  names  of  the  trees  on  them 
when  they  come  to  hand  ;  but  that  can  be 
readily  done  by  a  handy  painter  in  winter.  Ir» 
a  large  garden,  where  much  naming  is  required, 
the  best  way  is  to  train  a  youth  who  is  likely  to 
remain  in  the  place,  by  placing  a  copy  of  the 
desired  kind  of  letters  before  him.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  give  the  label  a  coat  of  copal 
varnish  when  the  letters  are  dry,  and  generally 
to  use  white  letters  on  a  black  or  dark  ground, 
and  give  three  coats  of  black  over  one  of  red  lead.  These  are  the 
best  labels  for  the  shrubs  and  choice  young  trees  of  a  pleasure  ground 
or  flower  garden.  The  painting  will  last  for  twenty  years,  and  if  we 
cease  to  cultivate  the  plants  to  which  they  belong,  the  labels  may  be 
repainted. 

With  big  trees  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  use  a  ground  label.  The 
best  labels  for  large  trees  are  made  of  pieces  of  tin  about  4^  inches 
by  3y  inches.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  edge  should  be  bent 
at  a  right  angle  so  as  to  form  a  little  coping  for  the  label,  two  holes 
should  be  made  just  beneath  the  little  angle,  through  which  a  strong 
copper  wire  should  be  put  and  firmly  nailed  to  the  tree.  Place  it  so 
as  to  be  easily  read,  at  about  si  feet  from  the  ground.  Paint  it  dark 
brown  or  black  with  white  letters  and  it  will  last  for  many  years.     All 
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labels  inserted  in  the  grass  in  pleasure  grounds  are  liable  to  be  pulled 
up  by  mowers  or  others,  and  in  this  way  to  get  lost,  while  the  labels 
on  the  steins  are  safe  from  such  mishaps. 

For  low  trees  and  bushes  to  which  copper  wire  may  be  fixed 
with  ease,  the  simplest  and  most  enduring  labels  are  those  that  are 
made  of  cast  metal  galvanised,  and  as  they  are  very  enduring  they 
are  best  for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The  words  on  them  should 
be  as  few  as  may  be,  and  all  needless  ones  omitted.  Thus  in  fruit-tree 
labels  it  is  needless  to  use  the  word  Pear  or  Apple,  but  simply  the 
variety,  as  "  Ribstone. "  This  plan  makes  these  labels  more  legible 
than  when  they  are  crowded  with  letters.  For  half-hardy  plants, 
annuals,  and  plants  of  a  season  only, 

wooden   labels  are  often    the    most      c\   '.{ 1 

convenient.      In   most   gardens  it  is       V    ^     I'/  fi^B^IB 

the  practice  to  write  the  name  at  the        i     j,     l]  ^^^^^^ 

part    that   goes  in   the  ground,  and         |     ^     H  W 

to  go  on  from  thence  to  the  top —         I     i      ll  PI 

a   bad    way,   for    the    label    always         I     *      V 
begins    to   decay   at    the   base,  and      CMt-iion  labeh;  ih*  limpiEii,  ntattK,  »nd 
thus  the  beginning  of  the   name   is        b«.fonnf™.wb^idh„i»«ou.pu,>^ 

"^  '>  wid  roc  all  cuci  where  Ihe  label  bu  (d  be 

lost,  while  the  end  of  it  may  be  quite        fi,«i  in  ihe  ground. 

legible.     After    a    little    practice  it 

becomes  as  easy  to  write  from  the  top  as  from  the  other  end,  and,  in 

writing  the  names,  always  begin  as  near  the  top  as  possible. 

The  use  of  the  wooden  label  should  be  given  up  in  favour  of 
labels  with  raised  or  incised  letters.  The  main  reason  is  that  the 
endurance  of  the  wooden  label  is  too  slight ;  moreover,  some  kinds  of 
good  stamped-metal  label  are  less  conspicuous  in  the  garden  than  the 
wooden  label,  and  any  kind  of  conspicuous  label  is  bad.  As  regards 
labels  for  lai^e  gardens  and  trees,  at  Kew  they  now  use  a  lead  label 
of  their  own  stamping,  so  that  should  many  labels  get  out  of  use,  as 
is  the  case  in  large  collections,  it  is  easy  to  melt  them  down  and  use 
the  metal  ^ain  for  trees  and  enduring  plants  of  all  kinds. 
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PART   II 

CONTAINING    THE     FLOWERS,     FLOWERING     SHRUBS     AND 

TREES,    EVERGREENS,   AND    HARDY   FERNS   FOR 

THE  OPEN-AIR  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  THE 

BRITISH    ISLES,     WITH    THEIR     CUL, 

TIVATION  AND   THE   POSITIONS 

MOST  SUITABLE   FOR  THEM 

IN   GARDENS 
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*'  A  garden  is  a  beautiful  book,  writ  by  the  finget  of  God  :  every  flower  and  every 
leaf  h  a  lettec.  Vou  have  only  to  learn  them — and  he  is  a  poor  dunce  that  cannot,  if 
he  will,  do  that — to  learn  them  and  join  them,  and  then  to  go  on  reading  and  reading. 
And  you  will  find  yourself  carried  away  from  the  earth  by  the  beautiful  story  you  are 
going  through.  .  .  .  And  then  there  are  some  flowers  that  seem  to  me  like  overdutiful 
children :  tend  them  hut  ever  so  little,  and  they  come  up  and  flouiish,  and  show,  as  I 
m»y  say,  their  bright  and  happy  faces  to  you," — Douglas  Jbkrold. 
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Beautiful  shrubs,  of  the 
Honeysuckle  order,  little  ^rown  in  our 
country,  and  best  in  warm  districts.  The 
best  known  is  the  Rock  Abelia  (A.  ru- 
Ptstris),  a  Chinese  shrub,  delicate  pale 
pink  in  autumn,  is  always  best  planted 
in  a  raised  bank  in  light  soils,  as  it  is 
then  less  liable  to  injury  during  winter, 
A.  unifiora,  also  from  China,  is  of  like 
habit.  The  Three-flowered  Abelia  {A. 
Iriflora)  coming  from  N,  India,  is  less 
hardy  than  the  Chinese  kinds,  but  will 
clothe  a  wall  in  a  few  years.  It  bears 
fragrant  pink  flowers  in  clusters  at  the 
end  of  summer.  A .  fioribunda  is  rather 
too  tender  for  the  open  air,  except  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  country  ;  it  is  ever- 
green, with  clusters  of  rose-purple  flowers, 
and  makes  a  good  wall  shrub.  In  mild 
districts  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland  Abelias  sometimes  do  well  in 
the  open  air. 

ASC^  {Silver  .F/r). —Beautiful  ever- 
green trees  of  northern  and  mountainous 
regions,  many  hardy  in  our  country,  and 
viJuable  timber  trees  in  their  own.  Some 
of  the  Indian  and  Japanese  Silver  Firs 
suffer  in  our  country  by  starting  too  eariy 
in  our  open  winters  and  harsh  springs  ; 
in  their  own  frost-bound  mountain  lands 
the  young  shoots  only  start    when    all 
danger   is   past,  but  with   us   they  often   . 
start  owing  to  the  mild  weather  and  are 
injured  afterwards.     One  remedy  for  this   | 
is  the  selection,  where  possible,  of  exposed   ' 
and  elevated  positions  which  will  not  en-   j 
courage  early  growth,  and  also,  perhaps,   i 
not  making  the  soil  so  rich  and  deep  as 
is  the  rule.    In  our  country,  as  with  many   j 
of  the  conifers,  the  usual  way  is  to  put   , 
thetn    apart    as    "  specimens,"   but    that, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  that  of  ' 
iheir  own  health,  is  not  always  the  best,   i 
Where  there  is  room  these  trees  should   j 
be  grouped  together  so  as  to  shelter  each 
other,  in  which  state  they  are  more  effec-   ■ 
live  and  protect  the  ground  from  the  sun.   i 
Grafting  of  rare  kinds,  is  very  often  re-   i 
sorted  to,  which  should,  in  all  cases  where  I 


we  hope  to  secure  their  long  life  and 
health,  be  on  their  own  roots. 

There  is  still  much  confusion  of  names 
owing  to  the  American  trees  having  origin- 
ally been  sent  over  under  various  names, 
and  from  different  localities.  The  follow- 
ing selection  includes  the  best  and  most 
distinct  so  far  as  the  trees  are  known.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  families,  there  are 
a  variety  of  variegated  and  other  sorts 
which  are  given  fine  names,  these  are 
generally  useless  to  those  who  think  of 
the  natural  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  tree. 
We  do  not  refer  by  this  to  natural  geo- 
graphical  varieties  which  may  be  valuable 
as  coming  from  diverse  climates. 

A.  AMAGiLis  (Cascade  Mountains  Fir). — A 
tall,  massive  tree  with  deep  bluish-green  foliage, 
and  dark  purple  cones  thriving  in  Britain.  It 
is  not  easy  to  get  it  Iiue  tu  name  end  on  own 
roots.  Owing  lo  propBgating  hy  grafting  from 
side  shc»ts  the  trees  do  not  nuke  a  goi>d  leader. 
British  Columbia. 

A.  BALSAMBA  (Botsam  Fir). — A  slender 
northern  forest  fir  rarely  attaining  a  height  of 
more  than  So  feel,  and  much  smaller  in 
high  Arctic  regions.  Hardy  in  om  country 
but  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  soil,  owing  la 
the  great  difTerence  in  our  climate  to  its  own. 
Northern  America,  and  the  mountains  in  N,  E. 
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handsome  and  hardy  tree,  over  loo  feel  high, 
with  bright  green  foliage  and  .short  leaves. 
The  densely  crowded  leaves  are  very  silvery 
underneath,  and  the  general  eflect  of  a  healthy 
specimen  very  pleasing.    Japan. 

A.  BHACTBATA  (Santa  Luoa  Fir). — A  stately 
tree,  often  150  feet  high  in  its  native  country. 
The  foliage  is  long  and  rather  scattered,  sharply 
poinled.  It  is  injured  in  some  districts  by 
starling  early  in  the  spring.  There  are  very 
few  good  specimens  of  it  in  Britain,  the  best 
being  at  Torlworth  Court  and  Easlnor.  N.  W. 
America. 

A.  CEPHALOSICA  (Cephalonian  Fir).— A 
vigorous  Fir  of  al>oul  60  ft.  high,  hardy  in  this 
country  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  is  best  planted 
in  an  exposed  position  to  prevent  it  starting 
into  growth  too  early.  In  Britain,  is  handsome 
till  it  reaches  a  height  of  about  30  ft.,  when 
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Ihe  leaders  give  way  and  the  aide  branches 
gntw  vigorously.  Even  in  old  specimens  with 
several     htsds    it    fonns    a    picturesque    tree. 

A.  CILICICA  (Mount  Taurus  Fir).— A  grace- 
ful tree,  40  ft.  to  60  ft,  high,  with  slendei 
branches.  It  grows  freely,  but  is  apt  to  be 
injured  by  spnng  frosts ;  the  leaves  ate  soft, 
»nd  ofa  peculiar  shade  of  green  where  it  thrives. 

A.  CONCOLOH  (Hoary  While  Fir).  —A 
whitish  tree  of  medium  height,  with  (hick,  grey 
b(uk.  The  Hat  leaves  are  about  3  ins,  loiw, 
aad  it  has  small,  pale  yellow  cones.  It  is  hardy 
in  Britain,  and  a  rapid  grower.     Colorado, 

A,  FiRMA  (Japanese  Silver  Fir).— A  tree  of 
suroclimes  15a  feet  in  height,  with  light  brown 
baik  and  foliage  of  a  glossy  gieen.  Hardy  in 
Britain,  and  grows  (reely  when  established, 
although  it  is  &te  in  starling.  It  is  a  handsome 
tree  with  short  branches  and  stiff  halnt. 
Japan. 

A.  FRASERi(AlleghenyFir).— A  forest  tree. 
reaching  90  feet  high  in  its  own  country,  with 
sniouth  borlt  having  resinous  blisters.  Il  is 
allied   to  the  Balsam  Fir,  but  has  shorter  and 


ival  cones,  and  leaves  with  silvery  under- 
Mount  -  -         - 

and  Tenessee. 


sides.     Mountai 


silvery  un 
\  of  Virginia,   N.  Carolina, 


A-  GRANDis  (Puget  Sound  Fir).— A  beauti- 
ful and  stately  tree  of  over  soo  feel,  with  dark 
f^een  cones  3  to  3  inches  loi^,  and  dark  shin- 
ing leaves,  white  below.  Hardy  and  free  in 
various  ports  of  Biitain  ;  best  in  moist  soils, 
trees  in  Scotland  at  Ocherlyre  being  over  60 
feet  high  in  1899.      N.  W,  America, 

A.  i.asiik;arpA  (Alpine  Fir). — A  beautiful 
spirc'like  tree  150  feel  high  with  white  bark, 
And  very  small  cones,  purple,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  and  red  male  flowers,  the  foliage  luxuriant 
and  gracefully  curved.     Alaska,  B,  Columbia. 

\.  LowiANA  (California  While  Fir).— A 
lovely  tree,  often  150  feet  high,  Xoag  leaves 
and  light  green  cones,  lurning  yellow  al 
maturity.     Oregon  to  Soulberp  Cilifomia. 

A.  MAGN-lFtCA  (California  Red  Fir).— A 
stately  mountain  tree  of  300  to  250  feet,  with 
brown  bark  (red  within),  and  veiy  large  light 
purple  cones  6  lo  8  inches  long.  The  foliage 
IS  (Unse  on  the  lower  branches,  but  thinner 
towards  the  top,  of  olive  green.  Grows  rapidly 
in  Britain.     N.  California. 

A.  MaRIESI  (Maries'  Silver  Fir)  is  a  (all, 
pyramidal  tree  with  robust  spreading  branches 
and  dark  purple  cooes  4  lo  5  inches  long. 
Japan. 

A-  NOBILIS  (Columbia  Fir).— A  mounlain 
nee.  200  to  3m  feet  high,  with  deep  glaucous 
UXoBC  and  brown  cones  5  10  7  inches  long, 
Harfy  and  rapid  grower  in  Britain.      Oregon. 

A-  NoRDMANNlANA  (Crimean  Fir).  —  A 
beautiful  dark  green  tree,  with  rigid  branches 
and  dense  dark  green  foliage  and  large  cones. 
Hardy  and  good  grower  in  Britain,  Caucasus 
and  Crimea. 

A.  NUMiDiCA  (Mount  Babor  Fir).— A  tree 
<rf  medium  height  with  brighl  green  foliage. 
Hardy  in  this  country,  but  may  tail  from  starl- 


ing too  early.  Mountains  of  N.  Africa,  grow- 
ing with  Cedars  and  Vew. 

A.  PECTiNATA  (Silver  Fir), — A  noble  tree 
of  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  ofien 
planted  in  Biitain,  and  growing  well  over  too 
feet  high  at  Longleat,  Burton  Park,  and  many 
other  places.  It  was  Ihe  first  of  Ihe  Silver  Firs 
planted  in  Britain,  and  one  of  the  best.  When 
young  il  grows  well  in  the  shade  of  other  Irecs, 
and  il  is  an  excellent  tree  10  plant  for  shelter, 
as  it  will  grow  in  the  most  exposed  silualions, 
and  in  peaty  as  well  as  ordiruuy  soils. 

A.  PiNSAPO  (Spanish  Silver  Fir).— A  large 


Ode 


suffers  from 


by   which  the  grass  exhausts    the   1 

A.  SACHALiNRNSis  (Saghalien  Silver  Fit).- 
A  (all  tree  with  greyish-brown  bark,  narrow 
leaves  and  small  cones.  It  is  hardy,  and  of 
distinct  and  graceful  habit,  a  native  of  Japan 
and  Saghalien, 

A.  liiHiRicA  (Siberian  Silver  Fir). — A  slow- 
growing  tree  of  medium  size,  injured  by  sprii^ 

A.'veitch[  (Veiich's  Silver  Fir).— A  tall 
treeofover  [oofeet.  The  Iwrk  is  light  grey  and 
ihe  leaves  a  bright  glossy  green  with  silvery 
streaks,  Ihe  cones  being  a  purplish- brown, 
ihriving  in  Britain.     Japan. 

A.WBBBIANA(Webb'sFir).— An  Indian  Fir, 
sometimes  nearly  too  feet  high,  and  one  of  Ihe 
most  distinct.  The  leaves  are  deep  glossy 
green  with  silvery  undersides,  and  the  cones 
are  large.  A  variety  Pindrow  is  without  the 
silver  markings.  Both  suffer  much  from  spring 
frosls.      Himalayas.  F.  M. 

ABRONIA  {Sand  Verbena.)  —  Small 
Califomian  annuals  or  perennials  of  a 
trailing  habit,  with  showy  blossoms  in 
dense  Verbena-like  clusters.  A.  arenaria 
{A.  latifolia),  a  honey-scented  perennial, 
has  trailing  steins  and  dense  clusters  of 
lemoit- yellow  flowers  ;  A.  umMla/a,  also 
an  anntial  with  succulent  trailing  stems 
and  clusters  of  rosy-purple,  slightly  fra- 
grant flowers  ;  j4./rajriin*,  forming  lai^e 
branching  tufts  from  ij  to  2  ft.,  and 
white  flowers  which  expand  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  emit  a  delicate 
vanilla-like  perfume  ;  A.  villosa  is  a  fine 
species  with  violet  flowers,  and  v4.  C«/J 
Mast  a  a  pretty  species  with  white 
scented  flowers,  A.  arenaria  and  A. 
umbellaia  should  be  planted  in  rather 
poor,  light,  and  dry  soil,  on  an  open, 
well-drained  border  or  rockwork.  The 
seeds  ofien  remain  dormant  some  time 
before  vegetating  ;  those  of  .^.  umbtllala 
germinate  more  readily,  A.  fragrans, 
which  does  not  ripen  seed  in  this  country, 
is  best  in  friable  soil,  and  is  larger  than 
the  others.     Abronias  flowei 
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and  autumn,  and  are  pretty  and  effective 
when  wellplanted.     Nyciaginea. 

ABUTUiON— Plants  mostly  requiring 
greenhouse  temperature  in  winter,  but 
growing  freely  out-of-doors  in  summer, 
and  a  graceful  aid  in  the  flower  garden. 


I,  fiouLe  d 


at  least  in  the  southern 
Darwini  and  its  forms,  as  well  as  the 
varieties  related  lo  A.  stria/um,  under 
favourable  conditions,  grow  from  4  ft.  to 
8  ft.  in  height.  They  can  be  made  bushy 
by  stopping,  and  they  flower  better  than 
they  do  in  pots.  They  are  useful  among 
the  taller  and  more  graceful  plants  for 
the  flower  garden,  and  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  cuttings.  A.  vilifolium  is  a 
very  handsome  wall-plant  in  mifd  districts, 
and  several  sorts  may  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  gardens  m  warm  sea-shore 
districts.  A.  Sellovjianum  marmoraluin 
is  a  fine  variety.  Among  the  best  in 
cultivation  are  the  followmg,  and  new 
varieties  are  often  raised :  Admiration, 
Anna  Crozy,  Buisson  d'Or,  Darwini  majus. 
Elegant issimum,  Grandiflorum,  Lemoinei, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Leo,  Orange  Perfection, 
Boule  de  Neige,  IJeUcatum,  Pactole, 
Darwini  tesselatum,  Thompson!  variega- 
tum,  vexillarium  variegatum.  Brilliant, 
King  of  Roses,  Canar>bird,  Golden 
Queen,  and  Scarlet  Gem. 

AOAOIA  { Tassd  Tree).  —  Beautiful 
shrubs  and  trees,  mostly  thriving  in 
warmer  countries  than  ours,  but  some 
few  are  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  warmer 
partsof  our  country.  A.  Julibrissin. — By 
confining  this  to  a  single  stem  and  using 
young  plants,  or  those  cut  down  every 
year,  one  gets  an  erect  stem  covered  with 
leaves  as  graceful  as  a  Fern,  and  preity 
amidst  low-growing  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  slightly  sensitive  ;  on  fine  sunny  days 
they  spread  out  fully  and  aflbrd  a  pleasant 
shade  ;  on  dull  ones  the  leaflets  fall  down. 
It  is  better  raised  from  seed.  A.lopkaniha, 
though  not  hardy,  grows  freely  in  the  open 
1  gives  graceful  verdure 


among  flowers.  It  may  easily  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  early  in  the  year  to  give 
plants  fit  for  putting  out  in  early  summer. 

Plants  a  year  old  or  so,  strong  and  well 
hardened  ofl'  for  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  May,  are  best.  A.  deidbaia  may  be 
grown  in  gardens  in  the  south,  and 
against  walls.  And  other  kinds,  such  as 
armata  and  ■verlicilata  are  hardier,  and 
being  closer  in  habit,  better  fitted  for  open 
air  culture  away  from  walls  in  southern 
sheltered  gardens. 

A02ENA. — Alpine  and  rock  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Rose  family.  Though  not 
pretty  in  their  flowers,  if  we  except  the 
crimson  spines  that  give  a  charm  to  the 
little  New  Zealand  A.  microphylla,  these 
plants  have  a  neat  habit  of  growth  that 
fits  them  for  very  dwarf  carpets  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  now  and  then,  to  cover 
dry  parts  of  borders  and  tufts  on  the 
margins  of  borders,  they  are  very  useful ; 
among  the  most  useful  being  argentea, 
millefolia,  pulchella,  ovalifolia,  and  sar- 
mentosa,  all  of  free  growth  and  increase. 

AOAHTHOLIMOir  {Ptickly  Thrift). 
—  Dwarf  mountain  herb  plants  of  the  Sea 
Lavender  order,  extending  from  the  east 
of  Greece  to  Thibet,  and  having  their 
headquarters  in  Persia.  The  flowers  re- 
semble those  of  Statice  and  Armeria,  but 
the  plants  form  branching,  cushion-like 
tufts  ;  the  leaves  are  rigid  and  spiny. 
They   are  dwarf   evergreen    rock-garden 


and  choice  border  plants.  We  have  bad 
the  following  species  for  years,  but  have 
not  been  very  successful  in  propagating 
any  except  A.  glumaceum,  which  is  the 
freest  in  growth,  the  others  being  very 
slow.  Cuttings  taken  off  in  late  summer 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter 
make  good  plants  in  two  years,  but 
by  layering  one  gets  larger  plants  sooner. 
All  are  hardy,  and  prefer  warm,  sunny 
r.  ',  ..LC-iOOglC 
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The  stem  is  armed  with  a  few  sharp 
prickles.  This  plant  is  more  frequently 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  than  out  of  doors, 
more  especially  the  variegated  form. 
They  are  both  hardy  in  sheltered  positions, 
although  they  do  not  grow  so  freely  as  in- 


i  sandy  loam.     There  are  only 

a   few  kinds   in   cultivation,  such  as  A. 

glumaceum,  vtnustum^  and  androsaceum. 

A.  Kolsckyi\%  handsome,  with  long  spikes 

rising  well   above   the   leaves   and  white 

flowers  ;    A.    mtlananlhum     has    short, 

dense  spikes,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  being  [  doors.  A.palmatumatrosan^i 
sanguineum,  which  have  very  rich 
foliage,  and  pinnatifidum,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  much  divided,  are  the  finest  of 
the  Japanese  kinds.  The  plants  should 
not  be  grafted.— W.  J.  B. 

AOANTEUS  {Biaf's-brteck).—%m.e\^ 
perennials  with  fine  foliage,  mostly  com- 
mg  from  the  countries  round  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  hardy,  though  the 
foliage  may  suffer  now  and  then.  On 
rock^  banks,  borders  of  the  bolder  sort, 
and  in  almost  any  position  among  the 
more  vigorous  hardy  plants  they  look 
well,  and  will  live  in  shade,  yet  to  flower 
well  should  have  full  sun.  Acanthuses 
succeed  best  on  warm,  deep  soil,  though 
they  will  grow  in  almost  any  garden  soil. 
They  are  easy  of  increase  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  winter,  and  may  be  raised 
from  seed.     Acanlkacea. 


bordered  with  dark  violet  or  black  ;  and 
other  pretty  species,  not  all  in  cultivation 
perhaps,  are  cephalo/es,  acerosum,  laxi- 
fiorum,  libanoticum,  and  Pinardi,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  them,  thriving  best  on  the 
sunny  rock-garden,  in  light  deep  soil. 
Where  large  plants  of  the  rare  kinds 
exist,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  some 
cocoa-nut  fibre  and  sand,  in  equal  parts, 
into  the  tufts  in  early  autumn,  but  before 
doing  this  some  of  the  shoots  should  be 
gently  torn  so  as  to  half  sever  them  at  a 
heel  ;  water  to  settle  the  soil.  Many  of 
the  growths  thus  treated  will  root  by 
spring.  Cuttings  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  are  uncertain,  but  August  or  Sept- 
ember is  the  best  time  to  try  them. — E.  J. 
ACANTHOPANAX.— ^.  ricini- 
folium  is  the  most  striking  of  the  shrubby 
■Araliads,  hardy  and  grows  freely  at  Kew. 
Professor  Rein,  of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
mentions  trees  90  feet  high,  with  stem 
9  feet  to  12  feet  in  circumference  in  the 
forests  of  Veio,  the  great  northern  island 
of  Japan.  A.sesHlifiorum'MA  newspecies, 
a  native  of  China,  Manchuria,  and  Japan. 
It  has  rtlgose,  dark  green  leaves,  consist* 
ing  of  three  to  five  leaflets,  the  midribs 
having  a  few  scattered  bristles.  A.  isspino- 
sitm.—h.  small  shrub  with  leaves  divided 
into  five  segments  (sometimes  only  three  1. 


There  are  several  hardy  kinds.^ — A 
hispanicus,  A.lo?i^ifolius,A.tnoilis,A.m 
lalif alius  (A .  lusitanicus),  A  niger,  and  A 

AOEE    (i1/a;t/f).  — Trees,    mostly   o 
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northern  regions,  often  of  the  highest  value 
in  pleasure-ground  planting,  some  of  the 
species  breaking  into  a  great  number  of 
varieties.  Among  the  best  are  the  Silver 
Maple  (A.  eriocarpum),  naturally  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  though  we  get  from  it 
variegated  and  other  forms  which  are  not 
of  much  value,  except  the  cut -leaved  one. 
The  Norway  Maple  (A.  plalanoides),  a 
beautiful  tree,  has  many  varieties,  the 
purple  ones  being  effective.  The  common 
Sycamore  Maple  (A.  Pseudo-platanus) 
has  also  a  number  of  variegated  and 
other  varieties,  though  none  of  them 
better  than  the  natural  tree;  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  finer  tree  than  this  when 
old.  The  sycamore  walk  m  the  Bishop's 
Garden,  at  Chichester,  and  the  trees  near 
Knole  House,  remind  us  of  its  fine  quali- 
ties for  avenues  or  groups  ;  and  it  is  the 
best  of  forest  trees  to  face  the  sea,  as  it 


does  in  Anglesey  and  many  other  places. 
Our  Native  Maple  (A.  campestre),  is 
also  a  pretty  tree,  seldom  planted  in 
gardens,  but  of  which  fine  trees  may  be 
seen  at  Mereworth  in  Kent  and  many 
other  places.  The  variegated  forms  are 
usually  tree  rubbish.  The  Virginian  or 
Red  Maple  (A.  rubrum)  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  as  is  also  the  .Sugar  Maple  (A.  sac- 
charinum)  and  the  Colchic  Maple  (A. 
lietum).  The  Japanese  Maples  are  inter- 
esting and  beautiful,  but  not  quite  hardy 
and  robust,  except  in  the  most  favoured 
■districts.  Moreover,  the  fine  varieties 
arc  often  grafted,  which  makes  them  still 
less  able  to  endure  severe  weather.  A. 
Negundo  is  the  kind  which  has  given  us 
the  much  overplanted  variegated  Maple 
so  common  in  gardens.  A.  Ginnala  is 
worth  mentioning  as  a  low  tree — almost  a 
shrub — whose  leaves  die  off  a  rich  red  in 
colour.  The  North  American  and  Euro- 
e  hardy  as  forest  trees  and 
almost  any  soil,  but  the  Southern 


pean  spei 
ihri'-  - 


American  kinds  and  Jap>anese  Maples 
want  warmer  soils  and  positions  to  thrive 
in  our  climate.  The  variegated  varieties 
in  this  family  are  loo  many,  and  our 
nurserymen  insist  upon  sending  out  many 
forms  which,  however  attractive  they  may 
appear  to  them  in  the  hand,  planted  out 
soon  give  a  poor  and  even  harmful  effect. 

The  known  and  oillivoied  ipecics  are  the  followiiiE : 
Artr  camfairr,  Etuipe;  caMWHor,  N.  IndLt;  cTr- 
cinalum,    Califomis  1    cilliffUMm,    Ji^HUi:    earfmi- 

dl'tatum.    N.    America;     MtUriicki,    E.    'Eiin>pei 

i»^e«,'PnM:  ja/cw('.™,'j»[»ni  £**^/i,  S.  luly: 

moHsprssulaKMni,  S.  Europe;  Xte^tHdt,  N.  AoKTica; 
niMttenH,  Japan;  o^uIifoiiMm,  Europe:  pAtmalum, 
Japan;  fatiiiatuai,  N.  India;  fnsnsfltvnicum,  N. 
America;  /•kliim.  iapan;  fiatantUti,  N.  Europe: 
Pttfditlamn,  Europe,  Alia  ;  Tutnim,  N.  America  ; 
rnSiwrvi.  Japan  -.laukaTinrnm,  N.AoKiica;  Suhldi- 
amtim.  Japan:  ilkkimi-tf,  N.  India;  ifhalMm.  N. 
America ;  lalarlmiu,  E.  Europe ;  ytlirmi.  Caucasu. 

ACHILLEA  {Mil/oil,  Yarrow,.  — 
Hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants 
spread  through  Northern  Asia,  S.  Europe, 
and  Asia  Minor,  varying  in  height  froin 
2  in.  to  4  fl.,  their  flowers  being  pale 
lemon,  yellow,  and  white,  but  rarely  pink 
or  rose.  They  grow  freely  in  most  garden 
soils,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dwarfer  mountain  species,  increase  rapidly. 
Some  of  the  large  kinds  are  fine  plants 
for  groups,  as  A,  Eupaiorium.  The  alpine 
kinds,  such  as  A.  iomeniosa,  are  for  the 
rock-garden,  or  margins  of  choice  borders. 

The  best  of  the  larger  kinds  are  ex- 
cellent for  large  groups  in  mixed  borders 
and  also  in  shrubberies  ;  among  the  best 
being  A.  Eupaiorium,  A.  Fili-pemlulu, 
A.  millefolium  roseum  (a  rose-coloured 
variety  of  a  native  plant),  and  A.  Ptat-ntica 
(the  Sneeze  wort),  the  double  varietj- 
being  one  of  the  best  perennials.  TTie 
variety  known  as  the  "  Pearl"  is  a  larger 


feet  high. 

The  dwarfer  species  come  in  for  groups 
for  the  rock  garden  or  the  margins  of  rock 
borders,  and,  occasionally,  as  edtjing 
plants,  most  of  them  growing  freely  and 
being  easy  of  increase  ;  but  some  of  the 
higher  Alpine  kinds  are  not  very  enduring 
in  our  open  winters.  Among  the  best 
are  A.  aurea,  A.  rupestris,  A.  tontert/osa, 
and  A.  Clai-enna. 

AOIPHYLLA.— A  small  and  not  im- 
portant group  of  New  Zealand  plants, 
suitable  for  the  rock-garden  in  sandy  sol 
The)[  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  bj 
division.  .4.  Crt/f«joi  isquite  a  bush  witk 
bayonet-like  spines,  and  A.  squary-osti  g 
called  the  Bayonet  plant  for  this  reason. 
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AOONirmi  {Monkshood).— 1:^\  and 
bandsonie  herbaceous  plants,  of  iheButter- 
cup  order,  dangerous  from  their  poison- 
ous roots.  There  are  many  names — not 
so  many  species, — of  value  for  our  gar- 
dens. They  should  not  be  planted  where 
the  roots  could  be  by  any  cnance  dug  up 
by  mistake  for  edible  roots,  as  they  are  so 
deadly :  almost  ail  the  kinds  may  be  easily 


Aconitum  Napcllus  (Monluhood). 

naturalised  in  copses  or  shrubberies  away 
from  the  garden  proper,  or  beside  stream- 
lets or  in  openings  in  rich  bottoms. 

The  best  kinds  are  A.  Napellus  and  its 
forms,  versicolor  and  others ;  A.  ckinense, 
A.  autumnale,  A.japonicum,  and  A.  tauri- 
cum  ;  A.  Lycoctonum  is  a  yellow-flowered 
and  vigorous  species.  They  are  from 
3  ft.  to  5  fi.  high  and  flower  from  July  to 
September.  A.  Fortunei,  (Tie  old  A. 
iUnense  of  ^xA^n%,  is  the  best  for  late 
blooming'. 

AGOBU8  {5w«/^/a^).— Waterside  or 
marsh  plants  of  the  arum  order,  easily 
oillivated,  and  of  wide  distribution.  A. 
Caiamus  (Sweet  Flag)  is  a  marsh  or  water- 
side plant,  now  naturalised  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  A  variety  has  gold-slriped 
leaves.  A.  gramineus  (Grass -leaved 
Acorus)  has  a  slender  creeping  rhiiome 
covered  with  numerous  Grass-like  leaves, 
from  4    in.    to    6    in.    in    length,    and 


there  is  a  variety  with  white- streaked 
leaves.  This  plant  is  often  seen  in  the 
little  bronze  trays  of  water-plants  in 
Japanese  gardens  and  houses.     China. 

ACROOTJUTUM.— -4.rojn(»i,the  only 
species,  is  a  pretty  half-hardy  annual 
from  Western  Australia,  growing  over 
I  foot  high  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  which, 
owing  to  their  chamness,  are  used  as 
"everlasting"  flowers.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  frames  in  March,  and  the 
seedlings  planted  at  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May  in  a  warm  border  ;  or  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  fine  rich  soil  at  the  end  of  April.  If 
the  flowers  are  to  be  dried  as  everlast- 
ings, it  will  be  well  to  gather  them  when 
fresh  and  young — some  when  scarcely 
out  of  the  bud  state.  This  annual  might 
be  made  graceful  use  of  in  mixed  beds. 
There  is  a  while  variety.     Composilir. 

A  0  T  .£  A  {Baneierry).  —  Vigorous 
perennials  of  the  Buttercup  order,  3  ft. 
to  6  ft.  high,  thriving  in  free  soil ;  flower 
spikes,  white  and  long,  with  showy 
berries.  The  white  Baneberry  has  white 
berries  with  red  footstalks.  The  var. 
ruhra  of  A.  spicata  has  showy  fruit  ;  the 
plants  are  best  suited  for  rich  bottoms 
in  the  wild  garden,  as  though  the  foliage 
and  habit  are  good,  the  flowers  are  short- 
lived in  Che  ordinary  border,  and  some- 
what coarse  in  habit.  A.  spicata  (com- 
mon Baneberry  or  Herb  Christopher), 
A.  racemosa  (Black  Snakeroot),  A.  alba 
(white  Baneberry),  having  white  berries 
with  red  stalks,  and  one  or  two  American 
forms  of  the  common  Baneberry  are  in 
cultivation.  The  flowers  have  often  a 
very  unpleasant  smell. 

AOTINELLA— Nonh  American  com- 
posites of  which  there  are  three  kinds  in 
gardens,  dwarf-growing  plants  with  yellow 
flowers.  The  finest  is  A.  jp-andiflora 
(Pigmy  Sunflower),  a  native  of  Colorado, 
an  alpine  plant  with  flower-heads  3  in. 
in  diameter,  growing  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
high.  The  other  species,  A.  a^aulii,  A. 
Brandegei,  and  A.  scaposa,  are  somewhat 
similar.  They  are  all  perennial,  and 
thrive  in  a  light  soil. 

AOnHUHA— Climbing  summer-leaf- 
ing shrubs  of  the  Camellia  order  from 
Japan  and  China,thriving  in  warm  rich  soil. 
They  all  have  climbing  or  twining  stems 
and  bear  waxy  while  flowers.  A.  Kolomik- 
ia  should  be  grown  against  a  wall  or 
against  a  buttress  or  tree  trunk  placed 
against  the  wall,  on  which  the  stems  sup- 
port themselves.  The  leaves  are  brightly 
tinted  in  autumn,  and  the  flowers  of  A. 
polygama  are  fragrant.  A.  ■volubilis  is 
free-growing  and  has  small  white  flowers. 
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ADENOPHORA  {Gland  Bellflm>er).— 
Hardy  perennials  of  the  Bellflower  family, 
i8  in.  to  over  3  ft.  high.  They  are 
mostly  from  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  with 
flowers  generally  blue  in  colour.  Some 
of  the  most  distinct  species  are  A.  corono- 
pifolia,  A.  denticulata,  A.  Lamarckii,  A. 
liliiflora,  A.  polymorpha,  A.  sfylosa,  and 
A.  pereskiafolia.  In  these  occur  slight 
variations  in  colour  and  size  of  flower. 
Their  thick  fleshy  roots  revel  in  a  rich 
loam,  and  like  a  damp  subsoil  ;  they  are 
impatient  of  removal,  and  should  not  be 
increased  by  division.  Unlike  the  Platy- 
codons,  they  seed  freely,  and  are  easily 
increased. 

ADIANTCTM  {Maidenhair  Fern).— 
Elegant  ferns,  few  of  which  are  hardy, 
growing  best  in  a  rough  fibry  peat, 
mixed  with  sand  and  lumps  of  broken 
stone  orbrick,  j^.^erfa/K/n,  the  hardy  N. 
American  kind,  is  charming  among  shade- 
loving  plants  in  the  wild  garden  with  the 
more  beautiful  wood -flowers,  such  as 
Trilhum,  Hepatica,  and  blue  Anemone,  in 
moist  soil.  A.  CapiUus  veneris,  the 
British  Maidenhair  Fern,  is  best  in  a 
sheltered  nook  at  the  foot  of  a  shady  wall, 
and  in  the  southern  warmer  countries 
might  be  found  near  fountain  basins  and 
moist  comers  of  the  rock  garden  and 
hardy  fernery.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties or  forms  of  this  Maidenhair. 

ADLtJMIA  {Climbing  Fumitory).— 
Climbing  biennial  plants.  One  species 
only  {A.cirrhosa)  is  known,  a  rapid  grower. 
Its  Maidenhair-Fem-like  leaves  are  borne 
on  slender  twining  stems  with  abundant 
white  blossoms,  about  \  in.  long.    There  is 


a  variety  with  purple  flowers.  U  thrives  in 
a  warm  soil,  and  its  place  is  trailing  over 
a  shrub  or  twiggy  braiich,  placed  either 
against  a  wall  or  in  the  open. 

ADONIS  {Phtasanfi  ^.y^).— Beautiful 
perennial  or  biennial  plants,  belonging  to 
the  Buttercup  order,  chiefly  natives  of 
cornfields  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
dwarf,  with  finely  divided  leaves,  and  red, 
yellow,  or  straw-coloured  flowers.  A. 
'oernalis  {Ox-Eye)  is  a  handsome  Alpine 
herb,  forming  dense  tufts  8  in,  to   ij  in. 


high  of  finely  divided  leaves  in  whorls 
along  the  stems.  Blooming  in  spring, 
with  large,  yellow.  Anemone-like  'flowers 
3  in.  in  diameter.  Of  A.  vemaiis  there 
are  several  varieties,  the  chief  being  A. 
V.  sibirim,  which  differs  in  having  larger 
flowers,  A.  apennina  is  a  later-blooming 
form,  and  is  a  good  plant  for  moist  spots 
on  the  rock-garden.  A.pyrenaica  is  from 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  but  with  broader 
petals.  A.  amurensis  is  a  new  kind  from 
Manchuria,  with  finely  cut  leaves,  bloom- 
ing with  the  snowdrop,  and  seems  to  be 
of  easy  culture.  A.  autumnalis  is  a  pretty 
bright -coloured  annual. 

The  rock-garden  or  borders  of  sandy 
loam  suits  the  perennial  kinds  well. 
Division,  or  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered. 

iSCULUS  {Horse  CkestnuU  Bucktyt\ 
— The  Horse  Chestnuts  are  mostly  me- 
dium-sized trees,  hardy  in  nearly  every 
soil,  and  excellent  for  park  and  garden. 
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flowering  trees.  There  is  at  least  one 
handsome  variety  of  it  with  very  lone 
spikes.  The  red  Buckeye  (vfi.  Pavia) 
is  a  handsome  sniall  tree,  with  dense  and 
large  fohage,  together  with  bright  red 
flowers  in  large  loose  clusters  in  early 
summer.  Sometimes  it  rises  from  15  to 
zo  fL  high,  but  some  of  its  varieties  are 
only  low-spreading  or  trailing  shrubs.  j£. 
inmilis,  pendula,  arguta,  and  laciniata 
are  forms  of -4".  Pavia,  and  the  plants 
are  nseflil  for  grouping  with  taller  trees. 
-£,/&nfo(the  yellow  Buckeye)  is  common, 
and  sometimes  40  ft.  high.  It  has  some- 
thing of  the  habit  of  the  red  Horse  Chest- 
nut {/E.  rubicundd),  but  smoother  leaves, 
A  variety  called  purpurascens  (sometimes 
jE.  discolor)  has  much  showier  (lowers, 
larger,  and  of  a  reddish  tinL  The  j^i^sculi, 
named  in  gardens  and  nurseries  as  jS. 
luglteta,  hybrida,  pubesceni,  Lyoni,  rosea, 
and  pallida,  may  be  included  in  one  of 
the  foregoing  species,  and  some  differ 
but  slightly  from  them.  They  are  all  low 
trees  or  large  shrubs,  coming  into  leaf 
eariy  and  losing  their  foliage  in  early 
antumn,  especi^ly  in  light,  or  dry  soils. 
One  of  the  best  of  all  the  forms  is  the 
brightly-coloured  jE.  Brioti.  A  distinct 
species  is  the  Califomian  Buckeye  (/E. 
caiifomica),  which  in  this  conntry  does 
not  usually  rise  above  shrub  height.  It 
has  slender-stalked  leaves,  broad  leaf- 
lets, and  in  early  summer  dense  erect 
clusters  of  white  or  pinkish  fragrant 
flowers ;  a  valuable  hardy  tree.  Quite 
different  from  the  rest  is  the  North 
American  jE.  parvi/iora  (dwarf  Horse 
Chestnut),  a  handsome  shrub,  6  ft.  to 
10  ft.  high,  flowenng  in  late  summer.  Its 
foliage  is  much  like  that  of  other  .£sculi, 
and  its  small  white  fragrant  flowers  are 
in  long,  erect,  plume- fiowers.  A  variety 
of  the  preceding,  ^.  mao'astachya,  is  an 
August-blooming  North  American  shrub 
of  great  beauty.  The  growth  is  spreading 
and  bushy,  with  creamy  white  (lowers  in 
dense  plumy  spikes.  A  specimen  on  the 
outskirtsof  the  lawn  is  effective.  We  have 
grouped  the  Pavias  with  the  ^sculus. 

.£THZ0N£1U,— A  beautiful  group  of 
AJpitie  and  rock  plants  found  on  the 
sunny  mountains  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  grow  freely  in  borders  of 
well-drained  sandy  loam,  but  their  true 
home  is  the  rock-garden.  The  tall  iE. 
grandijiorum  forms  a  spreading  bush 
about  I  ft.  high,  from  which  spring 
numerous  racemes  of  pink  and  lilac 
flowers.  It  also  grows  well  in  borders 
in    ordinary  soil,  and,   when   in    flower 


among  the  loveliest  of 
alpine  half-shrubby  plants.  As  the  stems 
are  prostrate,  a  good  effect  will  come 
from  planting  them  where  the  roots 
may  descend  into  deep  earth,  and  the 
shoots  fall  over  the  face  of  rocks  at  about 
the  level  of  the  eye.  Easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  thrive  in  sandy  loam.  There 
are  many  species,  but  few  are  in  gardens. 
All  the  cultivated  kinds  are  dwarf,  and 
may  be  grouped  with  alpine  plants.  The 
other  best  kmds  are  A.  cotidifolium,A. 
pulckellum,  A.  persicum . 

AaAFAirrHUS('4/n<»'>ZiV^).— Beau- 
tiful bulbous  plantsfrom  the  Cape,  with  blue 
or  white  flowers  in  umbels  on  stems  18  in. 
104ft,  high.  A.  umiellatus,  t\ie  old  kind, 
is  hardy  in  some  mild  seashore  districts, 
and  a  fine  plant  in  rich  warm  soil,  but 
better  for  the  protection  of  leaves  or 
cocoa  fibre  round  the  root  in  winter.  It 
is  worth  growing  for  the  flower  garden 
and  vases  in  summer,  but  should  be  pro- 
tected in  winter  by  storing  under  stages, 
in  sheds  or  cellars.  The  fleshy  roots  may 
be  so  stored  without  potting.  Enjoysplenty 
of  water  during  out-of-door  growth,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  division.  Various  new 
kinds  have  been  introduced,  but  their  out- 
of-door  value  has  not  been  so  well  tested 
as  the  favourite  old  African  Lily.  Of  the 
best-known  kind,  A.  umMlatus,  there 
are  several  varieties  ;  major  sai  maximus 
are  both  larger  than  the  type,  and  of 
maximus  there  is  a  white-flowered  variety. 
There  is  a  smaller  one  with  white  flowers, 
one  with  double  flowers,  and  variegated- 
leaved  kinds.  A.  Saunder  sonianus  is  a 
distinct  variety  with  deeper-coloured 
flowers  than  the  type. 

The  largest  is  A.  umbellatus giganleuSy 
the  flower-spikes  of  which  attain  a  height 
of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  with  umbels  bearing 
from  1 50  to  200  flowers.  The  colour  is  a 
gentian  blue,  while  the  buds  are  of  a  deeper 
hue.  A.  u.  pallidus  is  a  pale  porcelain 
blue,  a  short-leaved  variety.  A.  u.  minor 
is  a  dwarf  variety.  Of  A.  umbellatus 
there  is  a  double -flowered  variety,  a  dis- 
tinct plant.  There  is,  moreover,  A.  u. 
atrvcaruleus,  a  dark  violet  variety.  A.  u, 
maximus  has  flower-stalks  4  ft.  long,  and 
full  heads  of  flowers,  one  set  opening  while 
a  second  is  rising  to  fill  up  the  truss  as 
the  first  crop  fades.  A.  u.  Moortanus 
deciduous  and  hardy  \  it  grows  from  12  in. 
to  18  in,  high,  has  narrow  leaves,  and 
comes  true  from  seed.  A.  u.  albifiorus, 
a  pure  white  kind,  also  is  deciduous,  the 
leaves  turning  yellow  in  autumn  and  dying 
off.     It  forms  a  stout  root-crown. 

AOATH^EA  {Blue  Daisy).  A.  caUslis 
is  a  tender  spreading  Daisyrl ike  plaM., with 
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blue  flowers,  useful  for  the  mai^insof  beds. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  golden  variegated 
form.  It  is  among  ihe  prettiest  of  the 
half-hardy  bedding  plants,  but  is  not  so 
effective  or  good  on  heavy  soils.  Cuttings 

AQAVE.  —  Tropical -looking  succulent 
plants  of  the  Amaryllis  order,  of  which 
the  common  kind,  A.  americana  and  its 
variegated  varieties  are  useful  for  placing 
out-of-doors  in  summer  in  vases  or  pots 
plunged  in  the  ground,  and  also  for 
the  conservaiot7  in  winter.  When  the 
plant  flowers,  which  it  does  only  once, 
and  after  several  years'  growth,  it  sends 
up  a  flowering  stem,  from  26  ft.  to  nearly 
40  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  a  yellowish- 
green,  and  are  very  numerous  on  the  ends 
of  the  chandelier-like  branches.  It  may 
be  placed  out-of-doors  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  should  be  brought  in  in  October. 
Easily  increased  from  suckers,  A.  Deser/i, 
utiihensis,  cmruUsans,  and  Shavi  have 
lately  come  into  cultivation,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  hardy,  in  which  case  they 
will  be  interesting  for  the  rock-garden. 
North  America. 

AQEKATUU  {Floss  .F/<^'«).-Half- 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  varying  in  height 
from  6  in.  to  24  in.,  with  pale-blue,  laven- 
der, or  white  blossoms.  The  dwarf  Agera- 
tums  are  among  the  best,  but  all  are  great- 
ly overvalued,  though  they  are  among  the 
most  lasting  of  summer  bedding  plants, 
and  as  they  will  withstand  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  they  nwy  be  planted  out  earlier 
than  most  of  the  bedding  plants.  The 
flowers  are  not  readily  injured  by  rain,  and 
do  not  fade  incolour,but  continue  the  same 
throughout  the  long  flowering  season. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  varying 
merit,  some  in  good  soil  attaining  a  height 
of  2  ft.,  and  others  not  more  than  6  in. 
The  very  dwarf  kinds  are  disappointing  ; 
they  flower  so  freely,  and  the  growth  of 
the  plants  is  so  srarsc,  that  they  always 
appear  stunted.  For  back  lines  in  bor- 
ders, or  for  grouping  in  mixed  flower 
borders,  there  is  no  variety  better  than 
theoldestkind,-4.OT^j-/V(rnuOT.  They  strike 
best  when  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat, 
and  will  winter  in  any  position  where  there 
is  plenty  of  iighl,  and  the  temperature 
does  not  go  below  40°.  Cuttings. — W.  VV. 

AaB08TEHMA(^.7.r^  Campion).— A. 
coroitariu  is  a  beautiful  old  flower,  of  the 
Pink  family,  hardy  and  free,  most  at  home 
in  chalky  and  dry  soils.  It  is  a  woolly 
plant,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing  many 
rosy-crimson  flowers,  in  summer  and 
autumn,  easily  raised  from  seed,  excellent 
for  borders,  beds,  and  naturalisation  on  dry 
banks.    It  is  biennial  or  often  perishes  on 


some  soils.  There  is  a  white  variety  and 
a  double  red  one ;  the  last  is  a  good 
plant.  The  name  is  sometimes  giveti  to 
the  annual  Viscarias,  A.  Gilkago  is  a 
large  annual,  occasionally  grc»wn  in 
botanic  gardens,  A.  fr<i/.t(rn' is  a  hybrid 
between  A.  coronaria  and  A.  FTos-JoviSy 
very  compact,  free  flowenng,  and  rich  in 

'°AQiM)STIS  {Cloud  Grass).— K  large 
femily  of  Grasses,  the  best  of  whirb 
in  the  garden  are  the  annual  kinds  so 
usefiil  when  dried.  There  are  some 
half-a-dozen    annual    kinds    grown,    the 


best  A.  nebulosa,  which  forms  delicate 
tufts  about  15  in.  high,  and  is  useful  for 
rooms.  If  cut  shortly  before  the  5e«l 
ripens  and  dried  in  the  shade,  it  will  keep 
for  a  long  time.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
either  in  September  or  in  April  or  May, 
and  lightly  covered.  A.  Stn-cm,  mttlii- 
flora,  and  pimnosa  require  the  same 
treatment.  A.  Spica^'enh  is  very  grace- 
fiil,  especially  if  grown  from  self-sown 
seeds.  A.  pulchella  is  also  useful  for  the 
purpose,  dwarfer  and  stiffer  than  A. 


AILAHTUS   {Trit    of   Heaj-en). — I 

Chinese  hardy  tree,  young  plants  d 
which  cut  down  every  year  give  a  eoM 
effect.  It  should  be  kept  when  vot^d 
with  a  single  stem  clothed  with  a 
fine  leaves.    This  tan  be  dtjne  by  cutti^ 
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down  annually,  taking  care  lo  prevent  it 
Iron)  breaking  into  an  irregular  head. 
Vigorous  young  plants  and  suckers  in 
good  soil  will  produce  handsome  arching 
leaves  j  ft.  or  more  long,  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  stove  plant.  Cuttings  of 
ihe  roots. 

AlltA  {Hair  &um).'— Graceful  grasses, 
of  which  one  of  the  prettiest  is  A.putchella, 
with  many  hair-like  stems,  growing  in  light 
lufts 6in. high.  Itisusefulforforminggrace- 
ful  edgings,  amongst  plants  in  borders,  or 
for  pots  for  rooms.  Its  delicate  panicles 
give  a  charm  to  the  finest  bouquets.  Seed 
may  be  sown  either  in  September  or  in 
April.  This  comes  from  South  Europe, 
and  the  British  A.  caspHosa  is  handsome. 
A.  c.  ■vivipara,  with  its  innumerable 
panicles  of  graceful  viviparous  awns,  re- 
sembles a  miniature  Pampas  Grass.  A. 
fitxuosa  (the  Waved  Hair  grass)  is  a 
pretty  and  graceful  perennial.  Of  easy 
culture  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

AJDGA  {Bugle).~h.  small  family  of 
dwarf  herbs  of  the  sage  order,  flowering 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  having 
blue  flowers.    They  grow    on    mountain 


r  lowland  pastures,  are  easily  cultivated 
pd  increased  by  division.  A.genevtnsis 
\  among  the  best,  and  is  distinguished 

fthe  Common  native  Bugle  {A. 
r^w)  by  the  absence  of  creeping  shoots, 
flower-stems  are  erect,  from  6  in,  to 


9  in.  high  ;  the  flowers  deep  blue,  and 
in  a  close  spike.  It  is  suitable  for  the 
from  of  mixed  borders  or  for  the  margin 
of  shrubberies,  and  also  for  naturalising. 
There  is  a  white  variety  of  .^.  reptans,  also 
a  form  with  variegated  leaves,  and  another 
with  purplish  ones,  this  being  finer  ihaiv 

AbSIBIA.— Of  these  climbing  or  twin- 
ing shrubs  of  the  Barberry  order,  A. 
guinala  is  best  known.  It  comes  from 
China,  often  grown  in  greenhouses,  but 
hardy.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  a  trellis,  per- 
gola, wall,  or  any  such  place  in  cold  dis- 
tricts, growing  12  ft.  or  more  high.  In 
southern  localities  it  does  not  need  this,  but 
rambles  like  a  Clematis.  It  is  best  lo  let 
it  run  over  an  Evergreen,  being  then  better 
protected  against  cold  winds,  which  may 
injure  its  flowers.  It  has  long  slender 
shoots,  and  fragrant  claret  purple  flowers 
of  two  kinds— large  and  small,  which  are 
produced  in  drooping  spikes.  The 
Japanese  A.  lobala  is  a  climber  of  elegant 
growth,  and,  although  the  flowers  are 
small  and  dull,  iheyare  very  fragrant. 

ATiTPMA  {Water  Plantain).  —Water 
plants,  of  which  two  are  fitted  for  growing 
with  hardy  aquatic  plants,  A.  Planlago,  is 
rather  stately  in  habit,  having  tall  panicles 
of  pretty  pink  flowers.  When  once  planted 
it  sows  Itself  freely.  The  other  kind  is- 
A.  ranunculoides,  a  few  inches  high,  in 
summer  bearing  many  rosy  blossoms. 
Both  are  adapted  for  wet  ditches,  margins 
of  pools,  and  takes.  A.  nutans  is  a  small 
floating  pretty  British  plant.  There  are 
one  or  two  Chinese  kinds,  single  and 
double. 

ALLimi  (Garth;  Chive,  Onion).— 
Liliaceous  bulbs.  Not  often  imporiani 
for  the  garden,  and  frequently  with  an 
unpleasant  odour  when  crushed  ;  but  to- 
growers  of  collections  there  are  some  in- 
teresting kinds,  of  which  a  few  are  worth 
growing.  They  thrive  in  ordinary 
soil,  the  bulbs  increasing  rapidly.  Some 
kinds  ^ive  off  little  bulblets,  which 
in  certam  situations  make  them  too 
numerous.  The  following  are  among 
the  kinds  worthy  of  culture  :  A.  neapoli- 
tanum,pitradoxum,  cilialum..  subkirsutum, 
Clusianum  pulcheilum.,  triguetrum  (all 
with  while  flowers),  azureum  and  cisru-  ' 
leum  (blue),  prdemontanum  (mauve), 
Moly  and  flavum  (yellow),  fragram 
(sweet  scented),  orcophyllum  (crimson), 
desceiidcns  (deep  crimson),  narcissiflorum 
(purplish),  Murrayanum,  acuminatum, 
and  Macnabianum  (deep  rose).  These 
mostly  grow  from  I  fl.  to  18  in.  high,  s 


!ft.  ( 
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crisfius  is  a  beautiful  little  British  Fern 
found  in  mountainous  districts.  It  re- 
quires abundance  of  air  and  light,  but 
should  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun.  In 
the  rock-garden  it  does  well  between  large 
stones,  with  broken  stones  about  its  roots, 
and   its   fronds   just  peeping   out  of  the 

ALNU8  {Alder).  —  A  somewhat 
neglected  group  of  trees  which  have  some 
value  inmo^st  places  and  to  help  to  bind  the 
banks  of  streams.  Of  the  native  kind  A. 
glulinosa  there  are  several  varieties,  and  of 
the  cut-leaved  one  there  are  tine  specimens 
at  Wynnstay  and  many  other  places.  A. 
incana  has  also  several  varieties  seldom 
of  more  value  than  the  wild  tree.  Among 
Other  cultivated  kinds  axejaponica,  cordi- 
folia,  barbita,  ocddenialis,  Oregona,  and 


AIniui  elulioo: 


serrulata  :  all  of  easy  culture.     None  are 
of  greater  value  as  to  effect  than  our  own 

The  common  Alder  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  with  much  favour  by 
many  writers,  but  Gilpin  places  it,  after 
the  Weeping  Willow,  as  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all.  With  Gilpin  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  fully  agrees.     He  says  : — 

It  is  always  associated  in  our  minds  with 
river  sceneiy,  both  of  that  tranquil  desctiplion 
which  is  most  frequenlly  to  be  met  wilh  in  the 
vales  of  England,  and  with  that  of  a  wilder  and 
mote  stirring  character  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  glens  and  ravines  of  Scotland.  In 
,  very  many  instances  we  have  seen  it  pnt  on  so 
much  of  the  bold,  resolute  character  of  the 
Oak,  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  fur 
that  tiee  but  for  the  depth  of  its  green  hue. 
The  river  Mole  may  doublless  furnish  the 
traveller  with  very  b«»utiful  specimens  of  the 
Alder,  as  it  may  also  furnish  an  example  of 
quiet  English  scenery,  but  this  is  too  high  a 
value  to  place  on  the  tree,  but  nowhere  will 
the  tree  be  found  in  greater  perfection  than  on 
'he  lianks  of  the  river  Findhornand  itstribulaiy 


An  advantage  the  tree  possesses  is  its 
tendency  to  retain  its  foliage.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  difference  ii 


Alders  are  found  where  their  roots  hai-e 
an  abundant  supply  of  moisture,  they 
will  grow  well  in  Britain  in  all  but  the 
hghtest  soils. 

ALONSOA  {Mask-flower).  —  Mostly 
Peruvian  annual  plants,  of  the  Snapdragon 
order,  of  which  the  best  species  art  A. 
IVarscewicxi,  having  small  bright  orange- 
red  flowers  ;  A.  linifolia,a.nA  A .  aculifelia, 
— a  slender-growing  herb  ;  A.  irta'sifolia, 
also  a  pretty  kind  ;  similar  to  this  ts  A. 
myrtifolia  of  vigorous  habit  with  flowers 
larger  than  any  other  kind,  and  of  a  more 
intense  scarlet  than  those  of  A.  limfolia  ; 
A.  albiflora  has  pure  while  flowers,  yellow 
in  the  centre,  and  A.  linearis  has  a  pro- 
fusion of  light  scarlet  flowers.     All  the 


and  also  by  cuttings  in  the  spring. 

ALOYBIA  {Sweet  Verbena).-  A.  dtrio- 
dora  is  a  fragrant-leaved  bush  with 
small  and  not  showy  flowers.  Its  pale 
green  foliage  goes  well  with  any  flower, 
and  it  may  be  grown  against  a  sunny  wall, 
where,  if  protected  by  a  heap  of  ashes 
over  its  roots  and  a  warm  straw  mat  over 
its  branches,  it  wilt  pass  through  the 
winter  safely.  If  uncovered  too  soon  in 
spring,  the  young  growths  get  nipped  by 
late  frosts.  It  is  increased  from  cuttings 
and  is  a  hardy  wall  plant  in  mild  seashore 
districts,  but  not  so  common,  owing  toihe 
cold,  in  inland  districts.  Verbena  order. 
Chili.     Syn.     Lippia. 

AI^TEttMEEIA  {Per^nnan  Ulyl— 
Handsome  tuberous  plants  of  the  Arna- 
ryllis  order,  which  require  a  richly 
manured  and  thoroughly  warm  and  well- 
drained  soil,  the  best  place  being  a  south 
border,  or  along  the  front  of  a  waD  hav- 
ing a  warm  aspect,  where,  if  the  soil  is 
not  light  and  dry,  it  should  be  inadc  so. 
Dig  out  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  3  fi., 
and  spread  6  in.  or  so  of  bnck  rtibbisb 
over  the  bottom  of  the  border.  Sfaake 
over  the  drainage  a  coating  of  half-rotten 
leaves  or  short  littery  manure,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  running  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  bricks,  and  stopping  up  the 
drainage.  If  the  natural  soil  be  sti^  a 
portion  should  be  exchanged  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  leaf  soil,  or  other  light  i-ege- 
table  mould,  and  a  barrow-load  of  sand. 
The  plants  should  be  procured  in  pots,  as 
they  rarely  succeed  from  divisions,  and, 
once  planted,  should  never  be  interfered 
with.      Place  them  injows  about  18  in. 


ALSTIOMBRIA. 
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apart,  and  with  i  ft.  from  plant  lo  plant.  If 
pjanted  during  the  winter,  they  should  be 
placed  from  6  in,  to  9  in.  deep,  so  as  to 
keep  ihem  from  frost ;  and  a  few  inches 
of  half-rot  ten  leaves  shaken  over  the  soil. 
Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing established  plants  in  pots  to  start 
with,  seed  may  be  had  ;  and  this  sow  in 
pots  or  beds  where  the  plants  are  to  re- 
main. The  seeds  should  be  sown  2  or  3 
in.  deep,  with  three  or  four  in  apatch.  If 
»(ll  treated,  they  will  begin  to  bloom  at 
a  year  old,  and  if  not  disturbed  will  in- 


varying  much  in  their  colour  markings. 
While  growing  and  blooming  they  should 
have  occasional  watering,  otherwise  they 
get  100  dry,  and  ripen  off  prematurely. 
A  good  mulching  of  old  Mushroom  dung 
or  of  leaf  soil  is  a  great  assistance  while 
in  bloom.  When  going  out  of  flower 
carefully  remove  the  seed-heads,  other- 
wise the  plants  are  apt  to  become  ex- 
hausted, as  almost  every  flower  sets.  In 
removing  the  pods,  do  not  shorten  the 
stems  or  reduce  the  leaves  in  any  way, 
as  alt  are  needed  to  ripen  the  tubers  and 


crease  in  strength  and  beauty  every  sea- 
son. If  one  takes  the  seed  of  Alstro- 
merias  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  and  sows  it, 
every  seed  will  germinate  the  first  season. 
It  is  also  much  better  to  sow  three  to  five 
seeds  in  each  pot  and  let  the  seedlings 
remain  in  the  same  pot  the  first  year.  The 
young  plants  of  Alstromerias  are  very 
difficult  to  handle,  being  as  brittle  as 
jtass,  and  a  very  great  percentage  will  die 
lit  replanted  when  still  young. 

When  grown  in  masses  in  this  way 
they  are  very  beautiful,  as  every  stem 
fnmishes    a    large    number   of  flowers, 


form  fresh  crowns  for  the  following  year. 
Any  one  having  deep  light  sandy  soil  rest- 
ing on  a  dry  bottom  may  grow  these 
beautiful  flowering  plants  without  prepar- 
ation ;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  pick 
out  a  well-sheltered  spot,  and  to  give  the 
surface  a  slight  mulching  on  the  approach 
of  severe  weather.  No  trouble  is  involved 
in  staking  and  tying,  for  the  stems  are 
strong  enough  to  support  themselves, 
unless  in  very  exposed  situations.  They 
last  long  when  cut. 

The  species  in  cultivation  are 

A.  aorantiaca  {A.  c 
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growing  Chilian  kind,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
Rowering  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  large,  orange  yellow,  streaked 
will)  red,  and  umbels  of  from  10  to  t5 
blooms  lerminating  the  stems. 

A.  brasiliensis.— A  distinct  kind  with 
red  and  green  flowers,  and  dwarfer  than 
the  preceding.     Known  also  as  A.  psit- 

A.  chilensiB. — A  quite  hardy  kind  from 
Chili,  with  many  varieties  that  give  a  wide 
range  of  colours  from  almost  white  to 
deep  orange  and  red. 

A.  Pelegrina.— Not  so  tall  or  robust 
as  the  last  ;  but  the  flowers  are  larger, 
whitish,  and  beautifully  streaked  at)d 
veined  with  purple.  There  are  several 
varieties,  including  a  while  one,  {A.  p. 
alba)  which  requires  protection.  When 
well  grown  it  is  a  fine  poc  plant,  compact, 
and  crowned  with  almost  pure  white 
flowers.  Itis  called  the  Lily  of  the  Incas. 
A.  percgrina  is  synonymous. 

Other  good  kinds  are  the  hardy 
variable -coloured  A.  versicolor  {A.  peru- 
viana) and  St.  Martin's  flower  {A.  pul- 
cArti),    this,    however,    requiring    protec- 

'  AiiTEMTANTHERA  (Joy-med).~ 
Little  tropical  weeds  of  the  Amaranthus 
order,  winch,  owing  to  their  colour,  have 
been  used  in  our  gardens  far  beyond 
These  tender  platits 


of     Bra 


be 


used 


only  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country.  The  varieties  range  in  colour 
of  foliage  from  dull  purple  to  bad  yellow, 
and  why  they  are  used  in  flower  gardens 
is  a  question  10  which  no  good  answer  can 

ALTHjEA  (iTij/Zj-Acf*).— Biennial  or 
perennial  plants  of  the  Mallow  family 
consisting  chiefly  of  coarse -growing  plants. 
Some,  such  as  A.  rosea,  from  which  the 
Hollyhock  has  sprung,  are  showy  garden 
flowers.  The  other  wild  species  are 
generally  characterised  by  great  vigour, 
and  hence  are  not  very  suitable  for  the 
choice  flower  garden.  They  thrive  in 
almost  any  situation  or  soil.  Among  them 
A.  armeniaca,  officinalis,  narbonensis, 
canyiailna,ficifolia,  Hildebrandii  hirsuta, 
citribaa,  Froloviatta  syriacus^lnxiaierafolia 
are  the  best — mostly  natives  of  S.  Europe 
and   the   East,  flowerinj 


A  rosea  {Hollyhock).— One.  of  the 
noblest  of  hardy  plants,  and  there  are 
many  positions  in  almost  all  gardens  where 
it  would  add  to  the  general  effect.  For 
breaking  up  ugly  lines  of  shrubs  or  walls, 
and  for  forming  back -grounds,  its  tall 
column-like  growth  is  well  fitted.    So,  too. 


it  is  valuable  for  bold  and  stately  eflects 
among  or  near  flower  beds.  Cottage  bee- 
keepers would  do  well  to  grow  a  few 
Hollyhocks,  for  bees  are  fond  of  their 
flowers. 

Culture.  —  Deep  cuhivation,  much 
manure,  frequent  waterings  in  dry  weather, 
with  occasional  soakings  of  liquid  manure. 


Althzi  rosu  (Doublc-aoircTcd  Hollyhock). 

will  secure  line spikesand  flowers.  I-Io9 
hocks  require  good  garden  soil,  trencb 
to  the  depth  of  2  fi.  A  wet  soil  is  ga 
in  summer,  but  injurious  in  winter,  an<i 

prevent    surface   wet   from    injuring 
plants  left  in  the  open  ground  remove 
mould  round  their  necks,  filling   up 
about  6  in.  of  white  sand.    This  wriJi 
serve  thecrowns  of  the  plants.     It  is  fi 
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however,  if  fine  flowers  are  desired,  to 
plant  young  plants  every  year,  as  one 
would  Dahlias,  putting  them  3  ft.  apart 
in  rows  at  least  4  ft.  apart  \  or  if  grouped 
in  beds,  not  less  th<in  3  ft  apart.  In  May 
or  June,  when  the  spikes  have  grown  1  ft. 
high,  thin  them  out  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  if  well  established 
and  strong,  leaving  four  spikes,  and  if 
weak  two  or  three.  When  for  exhibition, 
leave  only  one  spike,  and  to  get  fine 
blooms  cut  off  the  side  shoots,  thin  the 
flower  buds  if  crowded  together,  and 
remove  the  top  of  the  spike,  according  to 
the  height  desired,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  usual  height  and  habit  of  the 
plant.  By  topping  you  increase  the  size 
of  the  flower,  but  at  the  same  time  shorten 
its  duration,  and  perhaps  disfigure  its 
appearance.  Stake  them  before  they  get 
too  high,  tying  them  securely,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  grow  erect.  The  most 
robust  will  not  require  a  stake  higher  than 
4  ft.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  they  may  be 
watered  with  a  solution  of  guano  or  any 
other  liquid  manure  poured  careftlUy 
round  the  roots,  but  not  too  near  the  stem. 
But  it  is  in  the  garden,  not  the  exhibition, 
one  wants  the  Hollyhock. 

Propagation    is  effected   from    eyes, 
cnCtings,  seeds,  or  careful  division.    Holly- 
hocks may  be  propagated  by  single  eyes, 
fBt  in  in  July  and  August,  and  also  by 
Mttiog's  put  in  in  spring,  on  a  slight  hot- 
ted.     Plants  raised  in  summer  are  best 
ierved   by  putting  them    in  October 
I  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots  in  light,  rich,  sandy 
:fa,  and  then  placing  them  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  giving  them  plenty 
all  favourable  occasions.     Thus 
ited   they  will  grow  a  little  in  winter. 
March  or  April  turn  them  out  into  the 
)und,  and  they  will  bloom  as  finely 
early   as   if   planted   in  autumn. 
ut  out  even  in  May  will  flower  the 
year.     If  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn 
box  or  pan  in  heat,  as  soon  as  they 
ripe,  potted  off  and  grown  on  in  a  poi 
Igh  tne  winter,  and  planted  out  the  fol- 
[g  April,  they  will  flower  in  the  same 
ner  and  autumn.    If  allowed  to  remain 
the  beds  or  borders  where  they  have 
Sowered,  choice  Hollyhocks  often  perish 
iixxn  dainp,  or  from  snow  settling  round 
Ibeir  collars,  or  penetrating  the  cavity  left 
too  close  removal  of  the  flower- 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  say  in 

:tober,   carefiilly  lift  all  it  is  desired  to 

ive,   and    lay  them  close   together  in  a 

iting'    direction,  at  an  angle  of  about 

'n  3  warm  mellow  soil  at  the  foot  of  a 

or   hedge,  where,   in  hard  weather, 

'Iter  can  easily  be  given.    The  ground 


that  is  to  receive  them  can  then  be 
thoroughly  worked  in  winter,  and  if  a 
little  rotten  turf  is  put  in  with  them 
when  replanted  in  March  or  April,  good 
spikes  and  large  flowers  may  be  ex- 
pected. Choice  and  scarce  varieties  may 
be  either  potted  up  or  planted  out  in 
a  frame.  Potting  them  is  the  better  way, 
because  they  can  be  placed  in  a  green- 
house or  vinery,  on  shelves  near  ihe  glass. 
Some  of  the  stools  will  have  numerous 
growths  starting  from  them,  and  unless 
the  plants  have  a  little  heat  early  in  the 
year,  many  of  the  cuttings  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated soon  enough  to  flower  the  same 
season.  Growers  in  the  south  of  England 
have  an  advantage  with  these  spring- 
struck  cuttings  as  there  is  quite  three 
weeks'  difference  between  the  time  of 
flowering  in  the  south  and  in  the  northern 
districts  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 
Root-grafting  gives  the  propagator  a 
little  advantage,  and  early  in  the  year 
the  plants  are  propagated  more  readily 
in  a  light  frame  fixed  in  a  healed  propa- 
gating house.  A  hotbed  is  uncertain, 
as  there  is  sometimes  too  much  heat, 
and  then  not  enough.  Although  the 
young  side  shoots  of  old  stocks  will  root  in 
a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  spring,  they  may 
also  be  increased  in  July,  just  before  the 
plants  come  into  flower.  The  side  shoots 
from  the  flower-spikes,  or  the  smaller 
flower -spikes,  if  they  can  be  spared, 
should  be  cut  up  into  single  joints,  and 
dibbled  in  thickly  in  a  prepared  bed  in  a 
frame  or  pit,  where  they  can  be  kept 
close  and  cared  for  bj^  shading  from  brignt 
sunshine,  and  sprinkling  occasionally  with 
water  that  has  been  warmed  by  standing 
in  the  sun.  Nearly  every  cutting  will 
then  develop  a  bud  from  the  axil  of  the 
leaf,  rapidly  strike  root,  and  make  a  good 
strong  plant  by  the  following  spring  ;  as 
a  rule,  young  plants  propagated  at  this 
season  give  the  best  spikes.  When  cut- 
ting down  the  flowering  stems  of  Holly- 
hocks after  blooming,  they  should  be  left 
a  good  length,  as  they  are  impatient  of 
damp  about  their  crowns  ;  in  spring  the 
old  stems  may  be  removed  altogether. 
Owing  to  the  Hollyhock  disease  it  is  often 
a  better  plan  to  abandon  the  named  kinds 
increasea  from  cuttings  and  resort  to 
seedlings  only  for  stock.  This  way  is  all 
the  more  sure,  as  seed  growers  of  late 
years  have  fixed  and  separated  the  colours 
so  that  a  fine  variety  of  good  ones  may 
be  secured  in  this  way,  while  the  plants 
are  more  vigorous,  and  in  any  case  will 
often  start  free  from  the  disease. 

Insect  Pests  and   Diseases.— Red 
spider  and  thrips  are  both  very  trouble- 
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some,  but  the  lirst  does  most  injury.  It 
appears  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
as  soon  as  the  hot  wealher  sets  in,  and  is 
difficult  10  dislodge.  If  there  is  any  trace 
of  red  spider  before  planting  out,  the  whole 
plant,  except  the  roots,  should  be  dipped 
in  a  pail  of  soft  soapy  water,  to  which  a 
pint  or  so  of  tobacco  liquid  has  been 
added.  It  will  be  well  to  syringe  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the  mixture 
if  the  plants  have  been  planted  out  before 
the  pest  is  perceived.  Thrips  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  well  to 
syringe  the  plants  every  day  in  hot 
weather. 

The  Hollyhock  fungus  {Puccinia 
malvacearwn)  is  very  destructive  to  the 
Hollyhock.  When  once  it  seizes  a  col- 
lection, probably  the  best  way  is  to  destroy 
all  the  plants  affected.  Those  that  do  not 
appear  [o  be  attacked  should  be  washed 
with  soapy  water  in  which  flowers  of 
sulphur  has  been  dissolved.  The  sulphur 
will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
t  be  frequently  stirred  up  when  the 
uie  is  being  used.  Sulphur  seems  to 
destroy  almost  any  fungus  ;  and  may  de- 
stroy this  in  its  very  earhest  stages,  but 
will  not  when  established. 

ALTSSTJH  (Madwort).  —  Rock  and 
alpine  plants,  the  species  much  resemb- 
ling each  other.  A.  saxatiU  (the  Rock 
Madwort  or  Gold  Dust)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  yellow  spring  flowers, 
hardy  in  all  parts  of  these  islands.  The 
colour  of  its  masses  of  bloom  and  its 
vigour  have  made  it  one  of  the  best- 
known  plants.  It  is  often  grown  in  half- 
shady  places  ;  but  like  most  rock-plants 
it  should  be  fully  exposed.  It  is  well 
fitted  tor  the  spring  garden,  and  the 
mixed  border,  and  for  association  with 
evergreen  Candytufts  and  Aubrietias.  In 
winter  it  perishes  in  heavy  rich  clays 
when  on  the  level  ground.  A  native  of 
Southern  Russia,  it  flowers  with  us  in 
April  or  May.  There  is  a  dwarfer  variety, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  A.  saxatile 
compaelum,  but  it  dificrs  verj'  little  from 
the  old  plant.  A.  Cetncnrnsr  has  the  habit 
of  A.  saxaiile,  but  larger  (lowers.  A.  mon- 
tanum  is  a  dwarf  plant,  spreading  into 
compact  tufts,  3  in.  high.  A.podoUcum, 
is  a  small  hardy  alpine  from  South  Russia. 
It  has  in  early  summer,  a  profusion  of 
small  white  blossoms,  and  is  suited  for  the 
rock-garden  or  the  margins  of  borders. 
A.  pyrenaicum  is  a  neat  rock-plant  with 
white  flowers.  A.  spinosum  is  a  sihery 
little  bush  with  while  flowers,  A.  ser- 
pyllifolium  is  a  grey-green  leaved  form, 
with  yellow  flowers.  Small  plants  quickly 
become  Liliputian  bushes,  3  in.  to  6  in. 


high  ;  and  when  fully  exposed,  are  almost 
as  compact  as  Moss. 

Among  other  kinds  sometimes  grown 
are  A.  Wiersbecki,  and  A.  olympicum, 
but  they  are  not  quite  so  good  as  the  com- 
mon kind.-  The  alpine  and  rockkindsare 


of  easy  culture  in  light  or  dry  soil,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  species.  A.  maritimum  is  the 
Sweet  Aiyssum,  a  small  annual  with  white 
flowers,  useful  as  a  carpet  plant-  It  grows 
on  the  tops  of  walls  in  the  west  country, 
and  in  sandy  places.  In  these  situatioos 
it  is  perennial,  but  in  gardens  is  grown  as 
an  annual,  sowing  itself  freely.  There  is 
a  variegated  form. 

AMAEAHTHUS  {Prints  Feather, 
Lffiie-Ues-bUiding). — Annual  plants,  some 
of  distinct  habit  and  striking  colour.  The 
old  Love-lies-bleeding  t^A.  caudafus')  with 
its  dark  red  pendent  racemes,  is  a  fine  plant 
when  well  grown,  but  .^..^tfco'oraj  and  some 
other  varieties  are  finer.  The  more  vigor- 
ous species  grow  from  z  to  3  ft.  high.  It  is 
best  10  give  them  room  to  spread,  otherwise 
much  of  their  picturesque  effect  will  be 
lost ;  and  to  use  them  in  positions  where 
their  peculiar  habit  may  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage, as,  for  example,  in  larg-e  vases 
and  edges  of  bold  beds.  Easily  raised 
as  any  annual,  they  deserve  to  be  well 
thinned  out  and  put  in  rich  ground,  so  that 
they  may  attain  full  siie.  The  foliage  o< 
some  varieties  is  very  rich  in  its  hues,  and 
planted  with  Canna,  Wigandia.,  Ricinus, 
Solanum,  their  effect  is  good.  The  vaiTe- 
ties  of  .^. /wo/orrequire  a  light  soil  and 
a  warmer  place.  They  do  well  in  gardeaw 
by  the  seaside,  and  sow  the  se«d  in  Apri 
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in  a  hot  bed,  pricking  out  the  seedlings  in  a 
hot  bed,  and  plant  out  about  the  end  of 
May,  The  cultivated  kinds  embrace  bi- 
colar,  tricolor,  airo-purpureus.  A.  melan- 
ckoiicus  tuiier,  a  useful  bedding  plant 
with  bright  crimson  leaves,  A.  Hendtri, 
A.  saliafoUuSj  and  A.  s.  Princess  of  Wales 
raay  be  used  m  the  summer  garden  with 
goc>d  effect  Amarait/ius  order.  Old  and 
new  world. 


AUASTIiLIS.— Showy  bulbous  tropi- 
cal plants  few  of  (he  species  of  which  are 
hardy,  though  the  beautiful  Belladonna 
Lily  (A.  Belladonna)  maybe  grown  well 


in  the  open  air,  and  i 

&ee  in   some  soils 

noble    bulbous   plai 

Good     Hope,    from 

blooming   late    in 

as    large    as    the 

delicate  silvery  rost 

leafless  stems,  arising  from  the  large  pc! 

shaped    bulbs.     To  grow  il  in  inland  and 

less  favoured  districts  choose  a  place  on 

the  south  side  of  a  house  or  wall,  take  out 

the  whole  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  ft. 


fact,  almost 
Cornwall.  It  is  a 
from  the  Cape  of 
it  ft.  to  3  ft,  high, 
■,  the  flowers, 
Lily,    and    of 


and  place  about  6  in.  of  broken  brick 
in  the  bottom.  Over  this  put  some  half- 
rotten  manure  to  keep  the  drainage  open, 
and  feed  the  plant.  If  the  natural  soil  is 
not  good,  add  some  sandy  mellow  loam, 
or  if  stiff,  a  few  barrow-loads  of  leaf 
mould,  and  one  or  two  of  sharp  sand  mixed 
with  il.  Having  trod  this  firm,  plant 
the  bulbs  in  small  groups.  Each  clump 
should  be  about  i  fool  apart,  and  if  the 
border  is  of  such  a  width  as  to  take  a 
double  row,  the  plants  in  the  second 
should  be  alternate  with  those  in  the  first. 
In  planting,  place  a  handful  or  soof  sharp 
sand  round  the  bulbs  to  keep  them  from 
rotting.  If  planted  in  autumn,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  it  will  be  well  to 
protect  them  from  severe  weather  by  half- 
rotten  leaves,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  fern. 
j  The  plants  begin  10  push  forth  their  new 
'  leaves  early  in  spring,  and  upon  the 
freedom  with  which  they  send  forth 
these  during  summer  the  bloom  in  the 
autumn  depends.  During  dry  weather 
give  an  occasional  soaking  of  water,  and 
with  liquid  manure  once  or  twice.  As 
soon  as  the  foliage  ripens  off  remove  it, 
and  clean  the  border  before  the  blooms 
begin  to  come  through  the  soil.  A.  B. 
blanda  is  a  variety  with  larger  bulbs, 
bearing  noble  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
turning  to  pale  rose  in  summer,  and  there 
are  other  varieties. 
Amberboa.  See  Centaurea. 
AHELANCHIEB  {Snowy  Mespilus, 
June  Berry). — Pretty  hardy  shrubs  and 
low  trees,  or  medium  siied,  associa- 
ting well  with  the  Almond,  Laburnum, 
the  Cherry,  Plum,  and  such  things.  A. 
canadensis  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  our  flowering  trees,  nothing  giving 
better  general  effect  or  more  distinct,  and 
long  before  it  comes  into  flower  it  is  pretty 
with  its  soft  brown-grey  masses.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  country,  thriving  as  well  on 
sands  as  on  stiffsoils;  and  beinga  Canadian 
tree,  no  cold  ever  touches  it.  It  is  more 
slender  in  habit  than  many  of  our  flower- 
ing trees,  and  often  weakened  in  the 
crowded  masses  of  the  shrubbery,  where 
everything  is  so  often  sacrificed  to  hungry 
evei^reens.  In  its  own  country  it  varies 
very  much  in  size,  some  forms  being  mere 
shrubs,  whilst  others  make  trees  40ft,  and 
even  more  in  height.  In  botanic  gardens 
and  nursery  catalogues  we  find  the  names 
of  several  other  trees  of  this  genus,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  distinction  among 
them,  and  none  quite  so  good  as  this, 
though  the  one  which  grows  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  (A.  vulgaris)  should  be 
worth    a    place.    The    Americans    have 
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selected  some  forms  of  the  shad  bush, 
which  bear  belter  fruit  than  the  common 
form  ;  if  they  wotjid  bear  it  in  our  own 
country  it  would  make  the  bush  more 
valuable,  but  whether  this  prove  so  or  not, 
there  is  no  prettier  thing  than  a  group  of 
this  tree,  which  will  grow  anywhere  we 
choose  to  put  it,  on  a  rocky  blutf  or  bank, 
or  even  hght  its  way  in  a  copse.  It  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  raised  very 
easily  from  seed,  and  increases  rapidly 
by  suckers,  so  that  the  grafting  nuisance 
is  easily  avoided  in  its  case. 
■  AlEELLUS— ^.  annuus  is  a  pretty 
dwarf  hardy  annual,  with  Daisy-like 
flowers,  of  a  deep  purple,  but  with  white. 


take  ii 


With 


up  and  pot  it  in  winli 

has  stood  the  cold, 
gales  far  better  than  the  variegated 
Maize  and  big  Solanums.  The  flower, 
though  bright,  is  not  large  enough  to  be 

AMHOBIUM  {Winged  E-veriastint). 
— A.  alatum  is  a  handsome  Composite 
from  New  Holland  i  J  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing 
white  chafly  flowers  with  yellow  discs 
from  May  till  September.  In  sandy  soil 
it  is  perennial,  but  on  heavy  and  damp 
soils  must  be  grown  as  annual  or  biennial 
Seed. 

AUOBPHA  {Bastard  /nA;^).— Hardy 
shrubs  of  the  Pea  order,  thrivmg  in  ordin- 


rose,  scarlet,  and  violet  varieties,  which 
are  named  in  catalogues  alba,  rosea,  ker- 
mesina,  and  alro-violacea.  It  forms  a 
compact  tuft,  suitable  for  groups  or  masses, 
if  sown  in  the  open  in  April,  flowering  in 
June.  It  makes  a  pretty  ground  or 
"carpet"  plant  with  taller  plants  here 
and  there  through  it.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.      Compositie.       Syn.     Kaulfussia 

AUICIA — .4.si'^i'«irmisaquaintplant 
from  Mexico,  occasionally  used  in  the 
sheltered  fiower  garden.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Woodall  praises  it  :  "  for  those  who  like  a 
"  Md  and  distinct  plant  in  a  warm  situation 
uramer,  and  have  means  to  protect  or 


ary  garden  soil  but  ret|uiring  a  sheltered 
situation  in  bleak  localities.  Increased  by 
layers  or  cuttings  iri  autumn,  or  from 
suckers.  A.  rancscens  (the  Lead  Plant) 
is  a  native  of  Missouri.  It  has  clusters 
of  blue  flowers  and  hoary  leaves,  A. 
fruticosa  (The  False  Indigo)  comes  from 
California,  and  there  are  many  forms  of  it, 
differing  but  slightly,  all  having  bluish 
or  dark  purple  flowers. 
Ampelopsis.  See  Vitis. 
ANAGALLIB  {A>n;fem^/).— Usually 

I  rather  pretty  and  half-hardy  anriuals  of 
the  Primrose  family.  The  best-known  is 
the  Italian   Pimpernel  {A.  Mimelli),   with 

;  large  blossoms,  deep  blue,  shaded   with 
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rose.  There  are  several  varieties ^rw^a 
^randiflora,  Wilmonana,  bright  blue 
purple,  yellow  eye  ;  Pkillipsi,  deep  blue, 
rose-coloured  centre ;  Breoieri,  intense 
blue  ;  linifolia,  fine  blue,  very  dwarf; 
Napok        ■" 

nibv,  all  Howehne  ft-—  j— j    ._ 
Pimpernel 


vij, ; — A.  polifolia  (Moorwort),  a  native 
of  Britain  ana  N.  Europe  growing  from 
about  6  to    i3  inches  high,  and  bearing 

Eurplish-red  flowers  from  May  to  Septem- 
er.     It  is  best  grouped  in  peat  beds  or  in 
'  "       "'      plantsusually 


Andromed.T    •■ 


Cassandra, 


{A.  indica)  has  small  bright  blue  flowers. 
It  is  a  hardy  annual,  but  the  Italian 
Pimpernel  should  be  grown  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
any  time  from  March  til!  July,  the  later 
sowings  to  be  made  in  pots  and  put  into 
a  greenhouse  or  window  in  autumn.  Pim- 
pernels grow  welt  in  orditiary  garden  soil, 
and  arc  used  with  good  effect  in  broad 
masses  in  borders,  or  edgings  to  beds, 
and  make  good  pot  plants.  The  pretty 
little  bog  Pimpernel  {A.  tenella)  is  a  native 
creeping  plant,  with  slender  stems  and 
myriads  of  tiny  pink  flowers.  It  is  pretty 
in  suspended  pots  or  pans,  and  may  be 
grown  in  the  bog  or  a  moist  comer  in  the 
rock-garden. 

AHCHU8A  (^«fln^/).— Stout  herbace- 
ous and  biennial  plants  of  the  Forget-me- 
Not  femily  ;  some  worth  growing,  amongst 
the  best  being  A.  iialica,  which  is  vigorous, 
3  to  4  fl.  high,  iVith  beautifiil  blue  blossoms. 
A.  hybrids  is  similar,  about  2  fL  high  with 
flowers  of  rich  violet.  A.  capensis  is  a 
pretty  plant  with  large  bright  blue  flowers, 
rather  tender  ;  it  should  be  planted  in  a 
sheltered  well-drained  border.  A,  semper- 
virens'\%7i.  British  perennial,  \\  to  z  ft. 
high,  with  blue  flowers,  worth  a  place  in 
the  wild  garden.     Seeds  or  division. 

ANDBOHEDA.  —  Handsome  dwarf 
hardy  shrubs  of  the  Heath  Family,  thriving 
in  peaty  soil.  Various  shrubs  usually  called 
Andromedas  in  gardens,  belong  in  reality 
to  several  other  genera,  and  there  is  only 
one  true  species  of  Andromeda  known. 


Cassiope,     Leucotkoe,     Lyonia,    Oxyden 
drutn^ieris,  and  Zenobia. 

AHDBOSACE.— Alpine  plants,  of  very 
small  stature  and  great  beauty,  belonging 
to  the  Primrose  order.  Other  families, 
like  Primroses  and  Hairbells,  do  come 
down  to  the  hill- pastures,  the  sea-rocks,  of 
the  sunny  heaths,  but  these  do  not.  They 
are  more  alpine  than  even  the  Gentians, 
which  are  as  handsome  in  a  hill-meadow 
as  on  the  highest  slopes  ;  and  as  Andro- 
saces  are,  among  flowering  plants,  the 
most  confined  to  the  snowy  region,  so 
they  are  the  dwarfest  of  this  class. 
Growing  at  elevations  where  the  snow 
fells   very  early   in   autumn,  they  flower 


as  soon  as  it  melts.  Sometimes,  like 
some  other  alpine  flowers,  they  frequent 
high  cliffs  with  a  vertical  face,  or  with 
portions  of  the  face  receding  here  and 
there  into  shallow  recesses.  Here  they 
must  endure  intense  cold — cold  which 
would  destroy  all  shrub  or  tree  life  ex 
posed  to  it.  And  here  in  spring  they 
flower.  Their  small  evergreen  leaves 
often  downy,  retain  much  more  dust  and 
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soot    than   snicKtther   and    larger-leaved 

evergreen  alpine  plants  do,  making  them 
more  difficult  of  culture  near  cities  than 
most  alpine  plants.  The  Androsaces  enjoy 
in  cultivation  small  fissures  between  rocks 
or  stones,  tirmly  jsacked  with  pure  sandy 

Eeat,  or  very  sandy  or  gritty  loam,  not 
:ss  than  15  in.  deep.  They  should  be  so 
placed  that  no  wet  can  gather  or  lie  about 
Ihem,  and  they  should  be  so  planted  in 
between  stones  that,  once  well  rooted  into 
the  deep  earth— all  the  better  if  mingled 
with  pieces  of  broken  sand-stone — they 
could  never  suflfer  from  drought.  It  is 
easy  to  arrange  rocks  and  soils  so  that, 


once  the  mass  below  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  an  ordinary  drought  can  have 
little  effect  Jn  drying  it. 

The  names  of  the  species  here  given 
mainly  require  the  treatment  above 
described,  excepting  the  spreading  Hima- 
layan, A,  lanuginosa,  which  thrives  on 
walls  and  sandy  borders—.^,  aipina, 
camea,  chatnajasme,  helvetica,  imbricata, 
La^geri,  obtusifolia,  pubescens,  pyrenaica, 
sartnenlosa,  Vitaiiana  and  Wulfeniana. 
They  are  mostly  from  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  a  few  from  the  mountains  of 

AHDBTAI^— Small  plants  of  the 
Dandelion  order ;  some  with  woolly  leaves. 
Theshrubbyj^.wip^furforKWjM,  forms  snowy 
masses  on  a  little  islet  on  the  Morocco 


coast,  and  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 
It  bears  flowers  as  large  as  a  half-crown, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  the  disc  being  bright 
orange.  Little  is  known  of  its  culture 
and  hardiness.  A.  lanala  has  woolly 
silvery  leaves,  and  grows  well  in  any  soil 
not  too  damp. 

ANEMONE  {,Windflower).—{^  noble 
family  of  tuberous  alpine  meadow  and 
herbaceous  plants,  of  the  Buttercup 
family,  to  which  is  due  much  of  the  beauty 
of  spring  and  early  summer  of  nonhem 
and  temperate  countries.  In  early  spring, 
or  what  is  winter  to  us  in  Northern  Europe, 
when  the  valleys  of  Southern  Europe  and 
sunny  sheltered  spots  all  round  the  great 
rocky  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
beginning  to  glow  with  colour,  we  see 
the  earliest  Wind  flowers  in  all  their 
loveliness.  Those  arid  mountains  that 
look  so  barren  have  on  their  sunny  sides 
carpets  of  Anemones  in  countless  variety- 
These  belong  to  old  favourites  in  our 
gardens — the  garland  Wind  flower  and 
the  Peacock  Anemone.  Later  on  the  Star 
Anemone  begins,  and  troops  in  thousands 
over  the  terraces,  meadows,  and  fields  of 
the  same  regions.  Climbing  the  moun- 
tains in  April,  the  Hepatica  nestles  in 
nooks  all  over  the  bushy  parts  of  the 
hills.  Farther  east,  while  the  common 
Anemones  are  aflame  along  the  Riviera 
valleys  and  terraces,  the  blue  Creek 
Anemone  is  open  on  the  bills  of  Greece  ; 
a  little  later  the  blue  Apennine  Anemone 
blossoms.  Meanwhile  our  Wood  Ane- 
mone adorns  the  woods  throughout  the 
northern  world,  and  here  and  there 
through  the  brown  Grass  on  the  chalk 
hills  comes  the  purple  of  the  Pasque- 
flower, The  Grass  has  grown  tall  before 
the  graceful  Alpine  Wmdflower  flowers 
in  all  the  natural  meadows  of  the  Alps  ; 
while  later  on  bloom  the  high  alpine  Wind- 
flowers,  which  soon  flower  and  fruit,  and 
are  ready  to  sleep  for  nine  months  id 
the  snow.  These  are  but  few  examples 
of  what  is  done  for  the  northern  and 
temperate  world  by  these  Windflowers,  so 
precious  for  our  gardens  also. 

A.  aipina  (Alpine  Windflower).  — 
On  nearly  every  great  mountam  range 
in  northern  climes  this  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  plants,  growing  15  in.  to 
2  ft.  high.  It  grows  more  slowly  in  gar- 
dens than  most  of  the  other  kinds,  and 
should  have  deep  soiL  A.  sulphurea  is  a. 
fine  variety.  Many  fail  with  it  through 
transplanting  in  autumnand  winter.  Seed 
is  the  best  way  to  increase  it.  Sow  this 
in  November  in  a  rather  moist  peaty  bed 
out-of-doors  and  allow  the  seedlings  to 
remain   for   two    years.      When    growth 
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conunences  in  spring  transplant  to  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Fall  exposure,  good 
drainage,  and  moisture  in  summer  are 
essentiaL 

A.  a&Solou  {Gnat  HepaHca).  — 
Larger  than  the  Hepatica,  with  sky-biue 
flowers  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  and 
five-lobed  leaves.  In  rock-gardens,  or 
near  them,  it  will  succeed  in  spaces  be- 
tween choice  dwarf  shrubs  in  beds.  Seed 
and  division.     Transylvania. 

A.  ^ennma  {Aptnnifu  Windflo^er). 
— A  free  blue  and  hardy  kind  scattered 
among  the  native  Anemones  in  our 
woods,  or  making  pictures  with  Daffodils, 
adds  a  new  charm  to  our  spring,  li  is 
readily  increased  by  division,  and  grows 
about  4  in.  to  9  in.  in  height.  There  is  a 
white  form  and  others  not  so  important, 
however,  as  ihe  wild  one.     Italy. 


I^Btue  Winter  Wind- 
tmvtr\ — A  lovely  plant  from  the  hills  of 
Greece,  of  a  fine  blue,  and  blooming  in 
winter,  mild  years.  It  should  be  grown 
in  every  rock-garden,  planted  on  banks 
that  catch  Ihe  early  sun,  whilst  it  may  be 
naturalised  in  Grassy  places  in  warm  soil. 
It  is  distinguished  by  round  and  bulb- 
like roots ;  increased  by  division  and  seed, 
and  varies  in  siie  and  colour.  Greece, 
Asia  Minor. 

A.  corooaria  {Poppy  Anemone).— One 
irf  the  most  admired  flowers  of  our 
gardens  from  earliest  times.  There  are 
many  varieties,  single  and  double.  The 
siDgle  sorts  may  be  readily  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  the  open  air  in  April, 
and,  being  varied  in  fine  colour,  they 
deserve  to  be  cultivated,  even  more  than 
many  of  the  doubles.  The  planting  of 
the  double  varieties  may  be  made  in 
autumn  or  in  spring,  or  at  intervals  all 
through  the  winter,  to  secure  a  continuity 
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of  flowers  ;  but  the  best  bloom  is  se- 
cured by  October  planting.  The  Poppy 
Anemone  thrives  m  warm  deep  loam, 
and  the  roots  of  the  more  select  kinds 
may  be  taken  up  when  the  leaves  die 
down.  TTiey  are,  however,  seldom  worth 
this  trouble,  as  many  fine  varieties 
may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  June. 
Prick  out  the  plants  in  autumn  :  they  will 
flower  well  in  the  following  spring,  so 
that  the  plant  is  as.  easily  raised  as  an 
annual.  Apart  from  the  old  florists'  or 
double  Anemones  and  the  single  ones, 
there  are  certain  races  of  French  origin 
of  much  value  —  the  Anemones  de 
Caen,  for  example.  These  are  raised 
from  the  same  species,  but  are  more 
vigorous  and  have  larger  flowers  than 
the  older  Dutch  kinds.  Of  the  Caen 
Anemones  there  are  both  single  and 
double  kinds,  and  the  Chrysanthemum' 
flowered  is  anotherfine  double  race,  whilst 
one  may  also  note  the  deep  scarlet  double 
form — Chapeau  de  Cardinal,  and  the 
I  double  Nice  Anemones.  The  fine  variety 
,  of  the  Popp>[  Anemones  leads  to  mixed 
collections  being  grown.  While  it  is  well 
to  plant  mixtures  now  and  then,  it  is 
better  to  select  and  keep  true  some  of  the 
■  finer  forms  in  any  desired  colour.  A  fine 
scarlet,  purple,  or  violet  should  be  grown 
by  itself  and  for  itself,  as  in  that  way  the 
Poppy  Anemone  will  be  a  greater  aid 
to  the  garden  artist.  All  kinds  thrive  in 
light  garden  soils  of  fair  quality,  and,  in 
many  districts  there  is  no  trouble  in  their 
culture  ;  in  others  this  plant  never  does 
well  and  is  often  kilted  in  winter.  By 
resorting  to  spring  planting  we  avoid  this 
last.  The  plan  is  not  worth  following  out, 
especially  as  we  have  so  many  really  hardy 
species  introduced  of  recent  years.  The 
St.  Bridgid  Anemones,  like  those  of  Caen 
and  Nice,  are  simply  selections  from  the 
Poppy  Anemone,  depending  for  their 
value  on  care  in  selection,  and  also  on 
good  culture  in  the  warm  limestone  soil 
the  plants  enjoy  so  well. 

The  following  method  will  enable  any 
one  to  raise  anemones  from  seed  in  a  moist 
loam.  To  save  time,  1  sow  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe,  selecting  it  from  the  brightest 
flowers  only.  Separatethe  seed  thoroughly. 
Spread  a  newspaper  on  the  table,  pour 
over  it  a  iiuart  of  sand,  dry  ashes,  or  fine 
earth,  and  sprinkle  the  seed  over  this, 
rubbing  it  together  till  its  separation 
is  complete.  The  seed  bed  need  not  be 
larger  than  3  ft.  by  9  ft.,  and  choose  the 
sunniest  part  of  the  garden.  Make  the 
surface  fine,  tread  it  down,  and  give  it  a 
good  watering.  Wait  until  it  is  dry 
enough  to  scratch  with  a  fine  rake  ;  then 
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sow  broadcast,  covering  the  seed  wiih  a 
very  ihin  coal  of  fine  earth,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  shilling  ;  beal  flat  with 
a  spade,  and  give  a  light  sprinkhng  of 
■water.  Never  let  a  ray  of  sunshine  reach 
the  bed  ;  cover  it  with  newspapers,  spread- 
ing a  few  Pea  sticks  or  something  to 
retain  the  covering  in  its  place.  Keep 
the  surface  of  the  bed  moist.  In  about 
twenty  days  the  young  plants  will  begin  to 
appear,  and  when  all  seem  up,  remove  the 
covering  ;  they  will  need  no  further  care 
■except  watering.  If  ihe  bed  once  gets 
thoroughly  dry,  the  plants  are  apt,  ^er 
forming  smalt  bulbs  about  the  site  of 
Peas,  to  stop  growing,  the  foliage  to  die, 
^nd  the  bulbs  to  lie  dormant  for  months. 
If  kept,  however,  well  watered  through 
the  summer,  they  will  go  on  growing 
through  the  winter,  and  begin  to  blossom 
the  following  spring.  The  seedlings  may 
be  left  to  blossom  wliere  they  are  sown, 
or  be  transplanted  in  September  or 
October.— J. 

What  are  termed  French  Anemones 
are  thought  an  improvement  on  the  Dutch, 
■wiih  large  flowers  of  brilliant  and  varied 
colour;  the  planis  vigorous,  the  climate 
of  Normandy  in  some  parts  suiting  the 
plant ;  but  in  our  country,  away  from  the 
sea,  the  Poppy  Anemone  may  perish  in 
cold  weather. 

Poppy  Anemones,  double  and  single, 
are  useful  for  edgings  and  for  borders 
■either  singly  or  in  tufts.  They  are  culti- 
vated alone  in  beds  or  in  clumps  in 
■borders,  and  answer  well  for  planting 
under  standard  Rose  Trees  or  other  light 
and  thinly  planted  shrubs.  Cut  the 
flowers  when  just  open, 

A.  fillgena  ( The  SairUt  tl^iadfloTver).— 
A  native  of  the  south  of  France,  over  a 
limited  area,  for  the  most  part  in  vineyards. 
It  withstands  severe  frosis  in  the  open 
border,  but  stagnant  moisture  injures  it. 
In  good  welt-drained  soils  it  will  thrive, 
but  is  best  in  a  rich  manured  loam  in  a 
northern  aspect  and  in  a  shaded  situation. 
Division  is  the  surest  way  of  increasing  it, 
as  it  is  liable  to  sport  if  raised  from  seeds, 
Koots  may  be  transplanted  almost  alt  the 
year  round,  though  the  resting  time  ex- 
tends only  from  June  to  August,  and  to 
insure  eariy  and  good  flowers  plant  the 
roots  as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn. 
A  large  bed  of  well-grown  plants  in  bloom 
is  a  brilliant  sight.  The  flowers  last  in- 
doors for  a  week  or  more  if  cut  when 
just  coming  into  bloom  and  kept  in  water 
m  a  moderately  warm  room. — H.  V. 

The  Greek  form  of  A.  Ju/^ens  is  larger, 
and  very  intense  in  colour.  A  fine  strain 
■was  raised  by  the  laie  Rev,  J,  G,  Nelson, 


and  called  by  him  A.  fulgens  major.  The 
peacock  Anemone  [A.  Pavonina)  is 
double  form  of  this, 

A.  Hopatica  {Common  Hepalica\-k 
beautiful  early  hardy  flower.  In  sheltered 
spots  on  porous  soil  the  foliage  will  re- 
main through  the  winter.  The  HepalLca 
is  a  deep  rooter — hence  jl  thrives  so  well 
upon  made  banks,  and  it  will  do  as  a^ell 
as  Primroses  or  Violets  in  any  good  gar- 
den soil.  Where  lei  alone,  and  not  often 
pulled  to  pieces,  it  makes  strong  tufts. 
Clumps  of  the  rich-coloured  blues  and 
reds  when  a  mass  of  bloom  in  March  at* 
very  beautiful.    The  best-known  kinds  ate 


the  double  red  and  single  blue,  both 
amongst  the  hardiest  of  the  section. 
Then  there  are  the  single  while  ;  single 
red  ;  double  blue,  rich  in  colour  ;  Barlovn, 
a  rich-coloured  sport  from  the  single 
blue  ;  spUndcns,  a  single  red  ;  lilantia, 
a  pretty  mauve  kind  ;  and  some  others — 
every  variety  being  worthy  of  culture. 

A.  japomca  {Japan  Aneittorie). — A  tall 
autumn-blooming  kind,  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
with  fine  foliage  and  large  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  variety  named  Honorine 
Jobert,  with  pure  white  flowers,  is  a 
beautiful  plant  ;  and  all  good  forms  d 
the  plant  should  be  cultivated  where  cut 
flowers    are    required    in    autumn.      Bj 
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having  some  on  a  norlh  border,  and  some 
on  a  warm  one,  ihe  bloom  may  be  pro- 
longed. The  secret  of  success  seems  to 
be  to  prepare  at  tirsi  a  deep  bed  of  rich 
soil  and  to  leave  the  plants  alone. 

The  various  forms  of  the  Japan  Ane- 
mone are  useful  for  borders,  groups. 
fringes  of  shrubberj'  in  rich  soil,  and  here 
and  ihere  in  half'Shady  places  by  wood 

A.  nemorosa  {Wood  Anemont).—\rt 
-spring  this  native  plant  adorns  our  woods, 
and  also  those  of  nearly  all  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  it  is  so  abundant  in  the  British 
Isles  that  there  is  little  need  to  plead  for 
its  culture.  There  are  double  varieties, 
and  the  colour  of  the  dower  is  occasionally 
lilac,  or  reddish,  or  purplish. 

A  sky-blue  variety  of  the  Wood  Ane- 
mone, A.  Robinseniana,  has  of  recent 
years  been  much  grown.  It  is  of  easy 
culture  and  much  beauty,  especially  if 
seen  when  the  noon-day  sun  is  on  the 
ilouers.  It  is  useful  for  the  rock-garden 
in  wide-spreading  tufts  ;  orforthemat^ins 
■ofborders,  or  as  a  ground  plant  beneath 
shrubs,  or  for  the  wild  garden  or  for  dot- 
ting through  the  Grass  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  in  spots  not  mown  early. 

A.  palmatct  {Cyclamen-Uavtd  Am- 
Keae). — A  distinct  kind,  with  leathery 
leaves  and  large  handsome  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  glossy,  yellow,  only  open- 
ing to  the  sun.  A  native  of  N.  Africa 
and  other  places  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  this  charming  flower 
should  be  planted  in  deep  turfy  peat,  or 
light  fibrous  loam  with  leaf-mould,  but 
not  placed  on  the  face  of  rocks,  but 
rather  on  level  spots,  where  it  can  root 
deeply  and  grow  into  strong  tufts.  There 
is  a  double  variety.  This  Anemone  may 
be  increased  by  either  division  or  seeds. 

A.  PulBatUU  (/'iw?(«-/«i'^j-).— There 
are  few  sights  more  pleasant  to  the  lover 
of  spring  flowers  than  the  Pasque-flower 
just  showing  through  the  dry  Grass  of  a 
bleak  down  on  an  early  spring  day.  It  is 
smaller  in  a  wild  than  in  a  cultivated 
state,  fonninf!  in  the  garden  strong  healthy 
tufts,  but  it  is  one  of  the  plants  more 
beautiful  in  a  wild  state  than  in  a  garden. 
In  Normandy  with  Mr.  Burbidge  I  came 
upon  many  plants  of  it  on  the  grassy 
hill  about  Chiieau  Gaillard  and  also 
in  the  woods  and  by  the  roads  near,  and 
ne  thought  H*e  had  never  seen  so  fair  a 
Ttild  flowtr.  There  are  several  varieties, 
including  red,  lilac,  and  white  kinds, 
hut  they  are  not  common,  and  there 
n  also  a  double  variety.  It  prefers 
veil-drained  and  light  but  deep  soil,  and 
is  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 


A.  rajmnculoides  (  Vdh-jv  Wood  Ane- 
mone).— Not  unlike  the  Apennine  and  the 
Wood  Anemone  in  habit,  this  is  distinct 
in  its  yellow  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
It  is  S,  European,  and  less  free  on  com- 
mon soils  than  the  Apennine  A.,  but  is 
happier  on  chalky  soil. 

A.  Stellato  (5/«r  Windflower).—ThK 
star-like  flowers,  this  ruby,  rosy  purple, 
rosy,  or  whitish,  vary  in  a  charming  way, 
and  usually  have  a  large  u'hite  eye  at  the 
base,  contrasting  with  the  delicate  colour- 
ing of  the  rest  of  the  petals,  and  the  brown 
violet  of  the  stamens  and  styles  of  the 
flower.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  as  the  Poppy 
A.,  and  requires  a  sheltered  warm  position, 
a  light,  sandy,  well-drained  soil.  Division 
and  seeds.  Svfi.  A.  hortensis  :  S.  Europe. 

A.  srlveatria  {Snowdrop  Windftower). 
— A  handsome  plant,  about  15  in.  high 
with  large  white  flowers  in  spring  and 


beautiful  buds.  Hardy  and  free  on  all 
soils,  but  fails  to  bloom.  The  aspect  of 
the  drooping  unopened  buds  suggested 
its  English  name^the  Snowdrop  Ane- 

A.  thalictroides  ( Tkaliclrum  ant- 
tHonoidcs). 

The  previously  named  Anemones  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  family,  which, 
however,  contains  many  other  interesting 
plants, but  many  of  the  higher  Alpine  kinds 
are  grown  and  increased  with  difficulty  and 
only  in  carefully  chosen  situations.  Some 
again,  however  distinct  as  species,  are 
not  strikingly  so  in  gar<lens,  and  for  the 
flower- gardener  the  best  way  is  to  make 
good  use  of  the  proved  species.  The 
lovers  of  alpine  flowers  will  no  doubt 
look  with  a  longing  eye  over  the  following 
names  of  the  species,  while  no  doubt 
many   unknown   species   adorn    the  vast 
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solitudes  of  Asia  and  Arctic  America  and 
probably  other  countries  too. 

Known  ipeciet.—^.  aianlkiMia.  HibT  •mllloia. 
N.  America :  gfuinxlmlii.  Pcni :  aUaHt,  N.  A^ia  ; 
akIumilLw/olia.  S.  Africi  ;  altimi.  Eutope,  N.Aimtica; 
•tllaka,  Sibcfia ;  atfulssa,  E.  Eunipc ;  anemaia,  N. 

armmBt  Asia  Minor;  baicalniit,  Aua;  taidfnn'i. 
Swiiniliind  1  bariulaJa,  Chiiui:  Aiwiin,  Europe; 
tijtora,  Himalaya;  A^rb^,  E.  Europe;  Baffrnkardi' 
ana,  Europe;  Bimyircma,  SibeiU ;  aelallna,  China; 
taruUa,  Siberia ;  cayfra,  S.  Africa ;  cmtaua,  S.  Airka ; 
iintua,  Japan  :  ckltitiuii,  Oiinl  \carMaria,  S.Eumpe ; 
iraiti/olia,    TaAmaniH ;     cyliiuiriia,    N.     America ; 

N.  w!'Aiac^a!\  dtll^fdra,  n!'W  AnJ^;  n^r^i 
Himalaya;  dklaMma.  N.  Asia  and  N.  America: 
iJ™m»wiirf;/, California;  ;/««Mfa,  Himalayas;  jran- 
Ikaidis,  Temp.  Alia ;  iiirna,  China ;  Fakimcri, 
Himalayas;  FanaM,  Nalai;  Fiulunana,  Siberia; 
fiacdda,  China;  furmnta.  Am  Minor ;>teM,  S. 
Europe :  Glaziaeiana,  Braiil ;  GmtSHiana,  Siberia ; 
eracilu.  Japan;  C'^n',  California;  GrMtia,  Hima- 
layas; //a//<n,  Switzerland;  ^//c&irr/iMW,  S.  Anerica ; 
Hrfalka,  Europe.  N.  America ;  AMdf^niNi,  Chili; 
ktlmfliylla,  N.  America ;  iatifrMbm,  C«it  Amcricai 
isofyniii,,  ahirica;  Jamtaai,  Ecuador;  /■"**. 
Transylvania ;  jafieaka,  Japan  ;  iineanicbat  Kaniti< 
chatka;  mtxjcaiia,  MeicicoJ  mmmtat  Siberia;  mfimtamat 
S.  E.  Europe;  nn/fuC^N  and S.  America ;  naniai- 
Hera,  Europe.  N.Asa,  N.AmericB ;  atmtma,  Europe, 
N.  Asia.  tf.  America;  mtftiaii,  Japan  ;  ailmilAa, 
Himalaya!  ;<c4niiE(i>ca,Swiiierlaiid;>cl'0/c(~iti,Haht 
^Imata.  S.  Europe  ;  fani/tora,  H.  America ;  g^ltiu, 

Europe';  «a6wMtrt.  H'iinalayai;>mf(«iiV,  N. Europe; 
PalialilU.  Europe  ;  RaJdtana.  Amur  ;  raiaiKfiiMitt. 

Amei!aI'r"wX'cSli ;  m«iin-i,'E.  Indicj:  ^<ii«V, 
China;  rufitHril,  Himalayas;  mfkila,  Himalayas; 
Stilmri,  Brazil;  tliirka,  Siberia;  tiafka,  Europe; 
ittciaia,  Caucaiut ;  iJluiatlirBa,  Chili ;  ittlatiftra, 
Japan ;  sumalraaat  Sumarru ;  tylrvslrit,  S.  Europe  ; 
IIHHiMia,  S.  Africa  ;  Itlraufaki,  Himalayas  ;  lialk- 
■    •'       '■      -  Tlumtmi,    Trop.    Af.ica; 

Iri/tlia,  Europe,  NT  America  ; 

t ;  tnttlijoba,  Himalayas ; 
TKhtrwuvfi,  Temp.  Asia ;  itOfntu,  Manchuria ; 
amtma,  Siberia ;  vimalk,  Europe  ;  virginiana,  S. 
America;  vilifilia,  Himalayas;  IfaA/tnii'pi.  Eumpe; 
Wtlltri.H.  America;  Wightieiia.-E..  Indies ;  tf^f- 
tangiatta,  Europe. 

hJ&GiLAXSEi:iK{F lowering  grass).— 
A.  cruenta  is  a  pretty  little  South  African 
bulbof  ihe  Iris  order,  from  6  to  izin.  high, 
flowers  i  in.  across,  carmine  crimson, 
three  of  the  lower  segments  marked  with 
a  dark  spot  ;  in  loose  clusters  on  slender 
stems  and  Grass-like  leaves.  Hardy  on 
warm  soils,  but  in  others  il  should  be 
planted  on  slopes,  in  very  sandy  dry  soil 
or  on  warm  borders  ;  ihe  bulbs  planted 
rather  deep.  In  many  soils  il  increases 
rapidly.     Syn.  Lapeyrousia, 

ANTEITNABIA  (CaZ-j-^ar).— Mostly 
hardy  alpine  or  border  flowers.  A. 
margaritacea  is  a  North  American 
plant,  2  ft.  high,  with  flowers  in  clusters, 
white  and  chaffy,  hence  are  kept  in  a  dry 
state,  and  dyed  in  various  colours.  The 
pretty  but  rare  A.  triplinetvis  from  Nepal 
is  closely  allied  to  this  plant.  The  Moun- 
tain Cai's-ears,  A.  dioica  and  A.  alpina, 
and  such  forms  as  A.  minima,  are  neat 
little  plants  with  whitish  foliage,  used 
as  carpeting.     All  are  of  simple  culture 
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in  ordinary  soil  in  exposed  positions. 
These  are  good  rock  garden  plants  and 
the  pretty  little  rosy  beads  of  one  fonn 
of  the  Mountain  Everlasting  may  often 
be  seen  in  the  cotuge  gardens  of  War- 
wickshire. A.  tomentosa  has  been  much 
used  as  a  dwarf  silvery  plant  in  the  flower 
garden. 

hSTSE!S3A{Rock  Camomile).— W%at- 
ous  perennials  and  rock  plants.  Of  the 
kinds  in  cultivation  A.  Aitoon  is  a  dwaif 
silvery  rock-plant,  2  to  4  in.  high,  with 
Daisy-like  flowers.  A.  Kilaibeli  is  pretty 
in  the  mixed  border,  with  large,  pale, 
lemon-coloured.  Marguerite-like  flowers. 
A,    lincioria    is    similar    and    both    are 


excellent  for  cutting,  growing  very  freely 
in  ordinary  soil.  The  double -flowered 
form  of  the  Com  Camomile  {A.  arvfnsis) 
is  sometimes  cultivated  among  annual 
plants.  A,  Bicbersieiai  forms  dense 
carpets  of  silvery  leaves  with  large  and 
handsome  yellow  blossoms  one  on  a  stem- 
A.  Macedonica  is  a  neat  species  with  white 
flowers,  excellent  as  a  rock-garden  plant. 
There  is  also  a  variety  called  A.  noUlis, 

AKTHEEICUM  {St.  Brunds  Uly).— 
Bulbous  plants  of  the  Lily  family,  contain- 
ing a  few  species  hardy  in  this  country. 
These  are  the  European  kinds,  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowers.  A.  Hookeri 
{syn.  Ckrysobaclron)  is  a  distinct  New 
Zealand  plant,  15  to  20  in.  high,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers,  in  long  spikes  in 
early  summer.  It  grows  best  in  moist 
deep  soils.  A.  Liliago  (St.  Bernard's 
Lily)  is  about  2  ft.  high,  with  wbite 
flowers  in  early  summer.  A.  ramosuiit 
has  flower  stems  about  1  ft.  high,  much 
branched,  and  small  white  flowers.  A., 
Liliastrum  (St.  Bruno's  Lily)  is  a  grace- 
ful alpine  meadow  plant  in  deep  fre« 
sandy  soil,  in  early  summer  throwing  up 
spikes  of  snowy-while  Lily-like  blossoms 
In  dry  soils  a  covering  with  rotten  manure 
helps  it,  and  in  early  spring  Ihe   planta 
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should  be  protected  from  slugs  and  cater- 
pillars. Division  of  the  roois  in  autumn, 
or  it  may  be  raised  from  seed.  The 
major  variety  of  the  St.  Bruno's  Lily 
has  much  larger  flowers  (3  in.  across) 
coming  up  from  the  root,  these  opening 
before  the  flowers  on  the  spike.  It  grows 
J  ft.  high  in  good  soil,  and  is  a  line  border 

ANTIBBHINUH  (Snapdragon).  — k 
numerous  family  of  rock  plants  and  peren- 
nial herbs,  mostly  hardy  and  many 
of  them  from  mountainous  regions, 
but  none  so  popular  in  gardens  as  the 
handsome  Snapdragon  {A.  majus)  which 
like  the  wallflowers  often  grows  on  walls 
and  stony  places.  There  are  many  species, 
but  they  do  not  take  a  large  place  in  gar- 
dens, among  the  best  being  A.  Asarina 
and  A.  rtiptstre.  Of  the  common  Snap- 
dragon, the  garden  varieties  are  now 
numerous,  and  often  showy  in  effect,  the 
best  being  the  pure  colours  {i.e.,  not 
striped). 

Cultivation.— Snapdragons  are  easy 
of  cultivation,  sandy  and  free  soils 
suiting  them.  They  are  sown:  (l)  In 
August  in  the  place  where  they  are  to 
grow,  or  preferably  in  seed-beds,  in  which 
latter  case  plant  close  to  a  south  wall, 
sheltering  from  continued  frosts  with  dry 
leaves  or  straw,  planting  out  in  spring  16 
in.  to  24  in.  apart.  (2)  In  June  or 
July  in  seed-beds  in  a  well-exposed  posi- 
tion, planting  out  the  seedlings  in  the 
spring.  {3)  In  seed-beds  (March  to  April) 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  Transplant 
when  the  plants  are  sufficiently  developed, 
and  they  may  also  be  transplanted  to 
seed-beds  and  planted  out  when  the 
flowers  commence  to  show  themselves. 
By  means  of  successive  sowings  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  an  almost  uninterrupted 
bloom  from  June  until  frost  comes.  Snap- 
diagons  are  also  propagated  by  cuttings 
made  in  the  spring  or  summer,  and  even 
during  the  whole  of  flowering  time.  As 
■-ith  a  great  number  of  plants,  the  colour 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  young 
plants  may  to  a  certain  point  indicate  to 
ns  what  the  colour  of  the  flowers  will  be. 
Thus,  kinds  with  green  or  light -co  loured 
stems  and  leaves  will  have  in  nearly  all 
cases  white,  or  mainly  white  flowers,  or 
of  which  the  colour  is  undecided  ;  whilst 
of  the  plants  which  produce  flowers  of  a 
decided  colour  the  stems  and  the  leaves 
are  of  3  pronounced  green  tint,  more  or 
less  purple  or  ruddy  also, 

hSOTElOXXSLim  {Cape  Pond- flower).— 
A.  dislackyon  is  a  beautiful  and  fragrant 
water-plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
hardy    in    many  parts   of  these   islands. 


About  London  during  the  late  severe 
winters  there  has  been  no  more  interest- 
ing sight  than  the  profuse  bloom  of 
this  plant  in  springs,  and  in  cold  districts  it 
is  necessary,  for  the  perfect  culture  of  this 
plant  in  the  open  air,  to  grow  it  in  spring 
or  other  water  that  does  not  freeze  ;  but 
in  mild  districts  this  is  not  needed.  It 
may  be  flowered  in  an  inverted  bell-glass 
in  a  room.  In  Devonshire  it  is  grown  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  the  home 
counties.      Failures  often  result  from  put- 


Aponogflon  {Cape  Pond.Howfi). 

ting  it  in  too  shallow  water.  There  is  a 
variety  {roseus)  with  rosy  limed  blossoms. 
A.  spathaceum  is  a  poor  form  with  flowers 
tinged  with  rose.     Naiada-cere. 

AQUILEaiA  {Columbine).  —  Alpine 
rock  and  meadow  perennials  of  the  But- 
tercup order,  often  beautiful  and  widely 
distributed  over  the  northern  and  moun- 
tain regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  They  are  of  great  variety  in 
colour^white,  rose,  buff,  blue,  and  purple, 
and  also  stripes  and  intermediate  shades, 
the  American  kinds  having  yellow,  scarlet, 
and  most  delicate  shades  of  blue  flowers. 
The  Columbines  are  frequently  taller  than 
most  of  the  plants  strictly  termed  alpine, 
but  are  nevertheless  true  alpine  plants,  and 
among  the  most  singularly  beautiful  of 
the  class.  Climbing  the  sunny  hills  of  the 
sierras  in  California,  one  meets  with  a 
large  scarlet  Columbine,  (hat  has  almost 
the  vigour  of  a  lily,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Utah,  and  on  many  others  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region, there  is  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Columbine  (A.  cisrulea),  with 
its  long  and  slender  spurs  and  lovely 
cool  tints,  and  there  is  no  family  that 
has  a  wider  share  in  adorning  the 
mountains.  Although  our  cottage  gardens 
are  alive  with  Columbines  in  much  beauty 
of  colour  in  early  summer,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  cultivating  the  rarer  alpine 
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kinds.  They  require  lo  be  carefully  planted 
in  sandyorgritcy  though  moisi  ground, and 
in  well-drained  ledges  in  the  rock-garden. 


posures.  Most  rare  Columbines,  how- 
ever, fail  to  form  enduring  lufts  in  our 
gardens,  and  they  must  be  raised  from 
seed  as  frequently  as  good  seed  can  be 
s;ot.     It  is  ihe  alpine  character  of  the 


home  of  many  of  the  Columbines  which 
makes  the  culture  of  some  of  the  lovely 
kinds  so  uncertain,  and  which  causes 
them  to  thrive  so  well  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  while  [hey  fail  in  our  ordinary 
dry  garden  borders.  No  plants  are  more 
capricious  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  charm- 
ing A.  glandulosa^  grown  like  a  weed  at 
Forres,  in  Scotland,  and  so  short-lived 
in  most  gardens.  Nor  is  this  an  excep- 
tion ;  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the^ 
mountain  kinds.  The  best  soil  for  then: 
is  deep,  well-drained,  rich  alluvial  loam. 
It  is  probable  many  of  the  species  are 
biennial,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
them  from  seed  frecjuently  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  results  of  crossing  it  is  better  to  get 
the  seed,  if  we  can,  from  the  wild  home 
of  the  species.  The  seeds  should  be  sowit 
early  in  spring,  and  the  young  plants 
pricked  out  into  pans  or  into  an  old  garden 
frame  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle, 
removing  them  early  in  August  to  the 
borders  ;  select  a  cloudy  day  for  the  work, 
and  give  them  a  little  shading  for  a  few 

A.  alpina  {Alpine  Columbine).— Pl 
beautiful  high  mountain  plant  i  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  with  showy  blue  l^owers,  and  there 
is  a  lovely  variety  with  a  white  centre 
to  the  flower.  In  the  rock-garden  in  a 
rather  moist  and  sheltered,  but  not  shady, 
spot  in  deep  sandy  loam  or  peat.  Seed 
or  division. 

A.  BertolonL— A  pretty  little  alpine, 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  violet-blue  flowers, 
having  short  knobby  spurs. 

A.  i:»Momi.Ca.{CaiiformanCelumiine). 
— One  of  the  finest  of  the  American 
species,  with  one  bold  woody  stent,  3  ft 
high,  and  handsome,  bright  orange 
flowers.  The  seeds  should  be  carefully 
looked  after,  as  having  once  blossomed 
the  old  plant  may  perish.  This  plant 
thrives  best  on  a  deep  sandy  loam  and 

A.  canadenids  (Canadian  Columbine). 
— The  flowers  are  smaller  than  the 
Western  American  kinds ;  but  this  is 
compensated  for  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scarlet  colour  of  Che  sepals  and  of  the 
erect  spurs,  and  by  the  bright  yellow  of 
the  petals.  The  true  plant  is  a  slender 
grower,  1  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a  plant  for 
borders,  or  placing  here  and  there  among 
dwarf  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  rock-garden. 

A.  chrrsantha  (fiolden  ColumUne). — 
This  tall  and  beautiful  species  endures 
as  a  perennial  on  many  soils  where  the 
other  kinds  perish,  thriving  even  on  the 
stiff  clay  soils  north  of  London,  though  it 
is  no  less  free  in  more  happy  situations. 
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I(  comes  tnie  from  seed,  which  is  most 
safely  raised  under  glass,  and  the  plant 
grows  4  fi,  in  height  in  good  soil. 

A.  cosmlea  {Rocky  Mountain  Colum- 
A>^).— This  is  very  beautiful,  the  green- 
tipped  spurs  of  the  flower  being  as  slender 
as  a  thread,  and  having  a  tendency  to 
twist  round  each  other.  It  is  hardy,  flower- 
ing early  in  summer,  from  12  in.  to  15  in. 
high,  worthy  of  (he  best  position  on  the 
rock-garden,  and  in  choice  mixed  borders, 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  deep.  Unlike 
the  Golden  Columbine,  it  is  not  perennial 
on  many  soils,  though  longer-lived  in  cool 
hill-gardens.  To  get  healthy  plants  that 
a-ill  flower  freely,  seeds  should  be  sown 
annually. 

A.  glJuiduloBa  {Altaian  Columbine).— 
A  beautiful  plant  of  tufted  habit,  flowering 
m  early  summer— a  fine  blue,  with  lips  of 
petals  creamy- while,  the  spur  curved 
backwards  towards  the  stalk,  the  sepals 
dark  blue,  large,  with  a  long  foolstalk. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
one  of  the  most  precious  flowers  for  the 
rock-garden,  in  deep  sandy  soil.     Seed 

A,  Skiimari  (Siinnet'i  Colambint).— 
A  distinct  plant,  the  flowers  produced 
later  on  slender  pedicels,  the  sepals 
greenish,  the  petals  small  and  yellow;  the 
spurs  are  3  in.  long  and  bright  orange- 
red.  Though  from  Guatemala,  it  comes 
from  mountain  districts,  and  is  nearly 
hardy.  While  the  name  is  often  seen, 
the  true  plant  is  rare. 

A.  viridiflora. — A  charming  Siberian 
Columbine,  the  sage-green  of  the  flower 
aod  the  delicate  tint  of  the  leaf  oflering  a 
delicate  harmony.  In  the  border  it  may 
noc  be  noticed,  but  if  a  spray  or  two  are 
put  in  a  glass  its  beauty  is  seen.  It  has  a 
delicate  fragrance,  and  is  raised  from 
seed. 

A.  vnlgariB  {Common  Columbine).— 
TTiere  are  many  forms  of  this,  and  double 
kinds,  flowering  from  May  till  towards  the 
end  of  summer.  One  may  often  see  a 
nriety  of  the  common  Columbine  nearly 
IS  handsome  as  any  of  the  finest  alpine 
ipecies.  Its  varieties,  and  some  hybrid 
fams,  may  well  be  used  in  the  wilder  and 
more  picturesque  parts  of  large  pleasure- 
crotuids,  by  streams,  in  copses,  or  among 
Foxgloves,  Geraniums,  or  long  Grasses. 
"Ihe  ground  should  be  well  dug  if  the 
ngetation  is  dense,  and  the  seed  sown  on 
Ibe  spot.  Where  bare  places  occur,  and 
keedlmgs  have  a  chance  of  coming  up 
fcithout  being  strangled  by  other  plants, 
Med  may  be  scattered  as  soon  as  ripe, 

I  Cnowii  ^ecio.— .4.  advtna,  Habt  nlfim.  Siberia; 
^MMJiir,  TbexsAly ;  antftntiuis,  SpsuD  \  oriaiifHiii^ 


VX'i. 


;  dkkrva,  Europe  ;  dioiea,  Eorope  \  diieolcr, 
Ei.ul/~>a.  Europe;  M/nm.  Eivope; 
a,    Japm;  >Brw«nu,   Calilocnii;    faymssa. 

e  -.Gttltri.  Europe ;^/44HfAr/tf^. Siberia; r/it»if4, 

^Ki. '  Ulli,  HlSr'?«('««w,"liUopeT™^^ 
.    Europe;    «d//«     France;    Afaercnftiami. 

kit,  k.  ^aioft  i  nrlluHliit,  Europe ; 'l3«raii,' 
: :  oxyufata.  E.  Alia ;  pan-i/tora,  Siberia ; 
in,  E.  Indiei;  ffcnelrhha,  Euiope ;  ^j'munra, 

itala,  Eutope  ;  rrlikiirta,  Euiope;  Staici, 
e;  mridiflira,  Siberia;  rv/i4iil/i.  MancliurU; 


^ 


1  (ffoii  Cress). — A  large  family 
of  hill-plants,  few  of  which  are  grown, 
though  some  are  worth  a  place.  A.  albida 
(White  Rock  Cress)  is  a  popular  plant 
in  gardens,  and  in  the  barrows  of  every 
London  flower-hawker  in  spring.  It  will 
grow  in  any  soil,  where  its  sheets  of 
snowy  bloom  may  open  in  early  spring. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  seed,  or  cut- 
tings, and  is  useful  for  the  mixed 
border  the  spring  garden,  and  for 
naturalising  in  bare  or  rocky  spots.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  alpine   Rock  Cress. 
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cr  Bee  Flower  {A.  alpina)  so  widely  distri- 
buted on  the  Alps,  but  is  distinct,  and  by 
far  the  best  kind.  A  variegated  fonn  is 
Ihe  dwarfest  and  whitest  of  the  Rock 
Cresses.  A.  bUpkarophytla  (Rosy  Rock 
Cress)  is  not  unlike  the  white  Arabis, 
but  the  flowers  are  rosy  purple.  It 
varies  a  good  deal,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  a  strain  of  the  deepest 
rose,  its  healthy  tufts  being  effective  in 
April.  There  are  variegated  forms  of  the 
commoner  species,  the  prettiest  of  ihem 
being  A.  lucida  variegata,  but  none  have 
much  value.  A.  arenosa,  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  a  pretty  annual  in  the  spring 
garden  or  naturalised  on  old  ruins  or  dry 
bare  banks.  A.petrtra  is  a  neat  sturdy  little 
plant, with  pure  while  flowers ;  it  is  a  native 
of  some  of  the  higher  Scottish  mounts  ' 
rare,  but  very  preiiy  when  well  grown 
moist  well-exposed  spot  on  the  rock. 
den.  A.  SteUeri,  a  Chinese  species, Ts  a 
much  freer  flowering  plant  than  A. 
blepharophylla,  ripening  seed  freely,  and 
easily  grown  in  the  rock-gardr" 
Crucifera, 

ABALIA.— Shnibs,     or     stout    h< 
baccous  plants  of  the  Ivy  order,  of  diverse 


aspects,  few  fined  for  open  air,  except  A. 
canescens  and  A.  spinosa,  which  thrive  in 
our  gardens,  and  which  in  siie  and  beauty 
of  leaf  are  far  before  many  "  fine-foliaged 
plants "  carefully  grown  in  hothouses. 
The  Aralias  described  are  now  placed 
under  Fatsia,  but  we  retain  the  older  name 


as  better  known  in  gardens.  A.papyrifera 
(Chinese  Rice-paper  plant),  though  a  ' 
native  of  the  hot  island  of  Formosa,  is 
useful  for  the  greenhouse  in  winter  and 
the  flower  garden  in  summer.  It  is  hand- 
some in  leaf,  but  is  only  suited  for 
southern  or  very  warm  gardens. 

A.  chiseiuis.  ~  A  handsome  hardy 
shrub,  with  very  large  much-divided  spiny 
leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  Angelica 
tree  of  North  America.  In  this  country 
it  attains  the  height  of  from  6  to  I3  ft 
In  a  well-drained  de«p  loam  it  thrives 
vigorously.  May  be  useful  in  a  flower- 
garden  where  tender  fine-leaved  plants 
will  not  thrive. — Syn.  Dimorpkanlkiu 
mandschuricus. 

A-  Sieboldi. — A  shrubby  species,  with 
fine  green  leaves,  nearly  hardy,  and  a 
handsome  bush  on  dry  soils  and  near 
the  sea.  It  may  be  used  in  the  flower 
garden  or  the  pleasure  .ground,  for  isolated 
specimens  on  the  turf,  or  for  association 
with  fine-leaved  plants  ;  but  it  soon  turns 
yellow  and  unhappy-looking  if  exposed 
to  much  sunshine.  It  is  also  hardier  in 
the  shade,  its  foliage  browning  badly  if 
caught  too  suddenly  by  the  sun  aflerhard 
frosts.     Syn.  Fatsia  Japomca. 

A.  BpiDOBa  {Angelica  Tree)  is  the  oldest 
species  in  our  gardens.  Its  small  white 
flowers  appear  in  autumn  in  great  panicles. 
This  fine  shrub  has  of^en  been  put  in 
exposed  places,  but  is  better  where  its 
great  leaves  will  not  be  torn,  and  in  every 
size  may  be  used  in  the  flower  garden 
or  pleasure  ground.  Cuttings  of  the 
roots.     N.  America. 

AEAUOABIA  {Monig^-Pugtle).—K 
noble  group  of  Cone-beanng  trees,  most 
of  which,  unfortunately,  are  too  tender  for 
our  winters.  A.  imbriaiia  (the  Monkey- 
Puiile  Tree)  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  the 
only  species  which  does  at  all  well  in 
favourable  situations.  As  a  ryle  it  soon 
presents  an  unhappy  appearance,  and  is 
therefore  not  to  be  recommended  for 
planting.  It  was  killed  by  thousands  in 
and  gardens  in  the  severe 
o,  and  it  is  no  way  worthy 
popularity  in  the  garden,  beinj; 
-cry 


;  of  a  climate 


really   a   forest   I 
different  to  o 

ABBUTUa  {Strawberry  Tree). — E\-er- 
green  shrubs  of  much  beauty,  botlt  of 
flower  and  form  of  leaf  or  busH,  but 
coming  from  warmer  countries  thrive 
only  on  our  sea  shore  or  warroer 
districts  and  on  warm  soils.  The  beau- 
tiful A.  Uwdo  grows  20  ft.  high  or  more 
in  the  coast  districts,  but  mlan<]  it  is 
cut  down  in  severe  winters.  There  ai» 
of  it,  one  of  th^  best  beit 
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Anlia  ipioou.    Fiimn  a  phaicisrapb  Hnl  by  Mi. 
C.  L.  Mayor,  Pugnion,  Devon. 

Sowers,  and  there  are  a  number  of  so- 
railed  varieties  differing  only  a  little  in  the 
fonn  of  the  leaf.  S.  Europe,  and  also  wild 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  other  species 
are  not  so  important  as  flowering  trees, 
though  good  evergreens  where  they  will 
&ce  the  climate.  A.  AndracAne,  with 
smooth  ruddy-tinged  bark,  is  hardy  in  the 
south  and  coast  districts  ;  about  London  it 
reaches  a  height  of  over  i;  fi.  It  grows 
wild  in  Greece,  and  is  a  very  old  tree  in 
[gardens.  The  fine  Califomian  Arbutus 
|are  not  hardy  with  us.  These  shrubs 
[succeed  best  in  a  deep  light  loam,  and 
[will  thrive  on  chalky  soils  much  better 
|lhan  many  other  evergreen  shrubs. 
In  pUmting    them,    a    warm    sheltered 


position  is  best.  In  ihe  south  and  west 
of  England,  and  in  Ireland,  the  fruits  are 
freely  borne,  and  a  large  specimen  is 
very  handsorne  in  fruit, 

AKCT08TAPHYL0S  {Bear-btrry).~ 
Mostly  trailing  Alpine  evergreens  of  the 
Heath  order,  of  which  feware  in  cultivation. 
Of  (his  group  A.  afpina  is  useful  for  rocky 
banks,  edging  bog-beds,  or  even  in  bogs, 
A.  £/7/«-Kr«  (Bear-berry)  is  a  dwarf  ever- 
green mountain  shrub,  i  ft.  high— often 
less — sometimes  grown  with  rock-plants. 
It  has  small  rose  flowers  in  early  summer 
and  red  berries  in  autumn.  A.  aipina.— 
The  Black  Bear-berry  has  trailing  stems 
and  white  or  flesh  coloured  flowers.  It  is 
abundant  in  hilly  places  in  Europe  and 
N,  America.  Grows  in  any  soil,  but  prefers 
a  moist  border  or  ledge.  Division.  A. 
nitida  is  a  Mexican  half-hardy  evergreen 
with  shining  green  leaves  and  while 
flowers.  The  dwarf,  much  branched,  A. 
pungens,  is  also  a  native  of  Mexico ; 
while  the  shrubby,  hardy  A.  tomentosa 
comes  from  N.  W.  America. 

ARCTOTIS.— Showy  half  hardy  com- 
posites from  the  Cape,  numbering  between 
fony  and  fifty  species,  for  the  most  part 
little  known.  The  bright  colours  of  many 
of  the  species  are  more  intense  in  the  open 
air  than  when  the  plants  are  cramped  in 
pots  in  a  greenhouse.  Dry  sunny  banks 
often  devoid  of  plant  life  might  be  beauti- 
fully clothed  with  them.  Although  true 
sun-loving  planis,  they  may  be  used  as  a 
groundwork  in  spots  where,  unmindful  of 
the  shade  if  not  too  dense,  they  flower 
almost  as  freely  as  when  fully  exposed  to 
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the  sun.  They  require  warm  greenhouse 
treatment  in  winter. 

A.  acatilis  is  a  very  variable  dwarf 
species.  The  flowersare  large,  attractive, 
and  of  a  deep  rich  orange.  It  does  not 
ripen  seed  freely,  but  is  easily  propagated 
from  side  shoots. 

A.  aspeia  is  a  half-shmbby  species, 
with  deeply  cut  and  wrinkled  leaves  and 
creainy  flowers,  purplish  outside.  It  may 
be  used  in  vases  and  hanging  baskets,  the 
pink  buds  being  pretty.  Cuttings  strike 
readily  in  heat. 

A.  aureola  is  of  shrubby  habit,  i  to  2 
ft.  in  height,  with  handsome  orange  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches.  Cut- 
tings.    Syn.  A.  grandiftora. 

A.  leptorhiza  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
annuals  we  grow,  with  abundance  of  rich 
orange  flowers,  as  is  also  A,  breviscapa, 
which  likes  a  sunny  position.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  air,  the  plant 
being  treated  as  a  hatdyannual.  A  sunny 
spot  should  be  chosen,  and  the  seedlings 
well  thinned. — K. 

ABENABIA  {Sand-wort).— P^  numer- 
ous family  of  rock  and  mountain  plants,  of 
vast  distribution  over  northern  and  alpine 
ranges,  and  in  temperate  countries.  Few 
kinds  are  in  gardens,  and  these  are  dwarf 
plants,  easy  to  grow. 

A.  balearica  {Creeping  Sand-wort).— K 
pretty  little  plant,  which  coats  rocks  and 
;s  with  verdure,  and 


green    mantle     countless     white     starry 
flowers.     Plant  firmly  in  any — ■' 
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_  I  to  clothe  them. 
Flowers  in  spring.  Division.  I  first  used 
it  for  carpets  l>eneath  lea  roses  at  Grave- 
tye,  and  also  for  low  rough  stone  walls, 
over  whichitspreadsin myriads,  Corsica. 
A.  montftna  {Mountain  Sand-wort). — 
A  pretty  rock-plant,  having  the  habit  of  a 


Cerastium,  and   fine  targe  white  flowers.     I 
It  is  the  best  of  the  lai^e  Sandworts,  and     ' 
should  be  in    every  collection    of  rock- 
plants,  being   hardy  and  free.      France. 
Seed  or  division. 

A.  norwegica  is  one  of  the  best  kinds, 
forming  dense  cushions  about  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  covered  with  large  white 
fiowers  throughout  the  summer.  A  fine 
alpine  plant.     Norway. 

A.  purpurescens  {Purplish  Sand-worl). 
— An  interesting  kind  with  purplish 
flowers,  on  a  dwarf  tufted  mass  of  smooth 
pointed  leaves.  It  is  plentiful  over  the 
Pyrcnean  mountains,  hardy,  and,  like  the 
other  kinds,  increased  by  seed  or  division. 
It  should  be  associated  in  the  rock-garden 
witii  the  smallest  plants. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other 
species,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  among 
them  plants  of  such  garden  value  as  those 
named  above. 

ABETHUSA.— ^.  bulbosa  is  a  beautiful 
American  hardy  Orchid,  which  grows  in 
wc<  meadows  or  bog-land,  blossoming  in 
May  and  June.     Each  plant  bears  a  bright 
rose-purple  flower  that  shows  well   on  its 
bed  of  Sphagnum,  Cranberry,  and  Sedge. 
The  little  bulbs  grow  in  a  mossy  mat 
formed  by  the  roots  and  decaying  herbage 
of    plants   and    moss.     In    cultivation   it 
requires  the  same  soil,  and  get  the  leaf  as 
well  matured  as  possible.    A  shady  moist 
spot  with  a  northern  exposure  is  best,  and 
the  soil  should  be  a  mixture  of  wcli-rotted 
manure  and  Sphagnum.     During  winter, 
protect  the  bed  with  some  cover,  for  it  is 
not  so  hardy  in  gardens  as  in  its  bog  home- 
t,Xa'm.(mZ{Prickty  Poppy).— y^AzA- 
some  Poppy-like  plants,  said  to  be  peren- 
nial,    but   perishmg  on  moist  soils  after 
the  first  year.      As  they  come  from   the 
warmer  parts  of  California  and  Mexico, 
and   even  there   grow   on    dry   hill-sides 
<  and  in  warm  valleys,  their  perishing  here 
'  may  be  understood.    Usually  about  2  ft. 
I  high,  they  have  large  white  flowers  4  in. 
across  with  a  bunch  of  yellow   stamens 
.  in  the  centre.     They    require  a    warro 
loam,  and  go  with  the  choicest  annual 
I   flowers.      The   kinds   mostly   grown    an 
'   A.   mexicana.  A.    grandiflora,     and    J% 
kispida,  which  are  so  much  alike  in  habi 
as  not  to  need  separate  description.    See4 

ABISTOTELIA.— ./4.fMa(-^(»'isaharTl< 

Chilian  shrub  of  the  Lime  tree  fajnilj 
chiefly  esteemed  for  its  handsome  evd 
green  foliage.  The  pea-like  berries  are  a 
first  dark  purple  but  eventually  btad 
There  is  a  variegated  form,  but  not  qi^ 
so  hardy  as  the  species.  Commoner  | 
southern  Ireland  than  in  England. 
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AIU8T0L0CHIA  {Dutchman's  Pipe). 
—Climbing  Birlhworts  of  curious  form  of 
ilower,  and  effective  in  foliage.  A.  Sipho 
is  generally  used  as  a  wall-plant,  but  is 
finer  for  covering  bowers,  or  for  clam- 
bering up  trees  or  over  slumps.  A. 
tomentosa  is  smaller,  distinct  in  its  tone 
of  green,  and  useful  in  like  ways  ;  both 
plants  are  N.  American,  growing  with 
freedom  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  The 
family  is  a  large  one,  mainly  tropical,  but 
some  of  the  forms  go  into  northern  coun- 
tries.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

ABMEBIA(  Tlin//,  Sea  />/«:*), -Rock 
and  shore  plants  of  the  Statice  Order, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  common 
A.  vulgaris  (Thrift).  This  native  of  our 
shores,  and  of  the  tops  of  the  Scottish 
mountains,  is  very  pretty,  with  its  flowers 
of   soft    lilac   or    white    springing'    from 


The  Tufltd  Thrift  (Armeiia  Qespilosi.) 

cushions  of  grass-like  leaves ;  but  the 
deep  rosy  form,  rarely  seen  wild,  best 
deserves  cultivation.  It  is  useful  for  the 
spring  garden,  for  banks  or  borders  in 
shrubberies,  for  edgings,  and  for  the  rock- 
garden,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division. 
As  old  plants  do  not  bloom  so  long 
as  young  ones,  occasional  replanting  is 
desirable.  In  addition  to  the  white 
variety  and  the  old  dark  red  one,  there 
are  Crimson  Gem  and  Laucheana,  the 
dowers  intense  pink.  A.  caspilosa  is  a 
rose-coloured  kind  from  the  south  of 
■  Europe,  5000  toSoooft.above  the  sea-level. 
\  Its  flower-heads,  each  from  |  in.  to  1  in.  in 
idiameter,  are  borne  on  slender  stems  1  to 
J  in.  high,  from  June  to  September.  The 
Ueaves  are  in  dense  tufis,  with  a  branching 
[voody  root-stock.  A  rock-garden  plant, 
thriving  in  any  well-drained,  rather  poor, 


sandy  loam, in  wet  weather  it  is  apito  damp 
oiT  at  the  neck  in  rich  soil.  Seed.  A. 
cephaloles  (Great  Thrift)  is  one  of  the 
best  hardy  flowers  from  South  Europe  and 
South  Africa,  and  should  be  in  every  good 
borderand  rock-garden  among  the  taller 
plants.  Hardy  on  free  and  well-drained 
soils,  it  now  and  then  perishes  in  hard 
winters,  especially  on  cold  soils.  It  varies 
a  little  from  seed  which  is  easily  raised, 
but  all  the  forms  are  worth  growing.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  readily  got  from 
division.  This  species  and  its  forms  have 
flowers  much  larger  than  the  common 
Thrift.  A.  selacca  is  an  alpine  species, 
with  little  globose  heads  of  pmk  flowers  so 
numerous  as  almost  to  conceal  the  plant 
on  flower-slems  from  1  to  3  in.  high. 
This  and  A.juncea  are  found  in  the  S. 
of  France  on  barren  stony  mounds  and 
on  elevated  tablelands. 

ABNEBIA  (Propkei-fimuerl—h  hand- 
some and  distinct  perennial  herb,  i  ft.  to 
18  in.  high.  A.  echioides  has  flowers  of  a 
bright  primrose-yellow,  with  five  black 
spots  on  the  corolla,  which  gradually  fade 
and  finally  disappear.  It  is  hardy  either 
on  the  rock-garden  or  in  a  well-drained 
border,  and  prefers  partial  shade.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Northern 
Persia,  and  though  long  introduced  is 
still  among  the  rarest  of  hardy  flowers. 
Young  plants  bloom  long,  which  adds  to 
their  charms.  Cuttings.  A.  Griffilhi  is 
a  tender  annual,  and  though  pretty  not  so 
valuable  as  A.  echioides. 

ABTEHISIA  {iVortnwood}.  — Herbs 
and  tow  bushes  co\'ering  a  large  part  of 
the  surface  of  northern  and  and  regions. 
Though  oflen  poor  weeds,  some  have  3 
use  in  gardens,  though  rarely  for  their 
flowers.  A.  anelhifolia  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  herbaceous  perennials,  5  ft.  in 
height.  A.  annua  is  a  graceful  plant 
with  tall  stems  5  or  6  ft.  high,  the  foliage 
fine,  and  the  flowers  not  showy  in  elegant 
panicles.  The  hue  is  a  fresh  and  pleas- 
mg  green,  and  the  plant  is  a  graceful 
centre  of  a  flower-bed  or  group.  Other 
kinds,  like  A.  aipina  and  A.  frigida,  be- 
long to  an  alpine  group  which  is  at  home 
in  the  rock-garden,  while  there  are  many 
taller  herljaceous  and  half-woody  plants 
■"         '.Ivery  hue,  such  as  A.  Stelleriana, 


*a,  A. 


^vith 


handsome  Fern-like  foliage  like  A.  tan- 
acetiMia. 

AJBUH  {Cuckoo  Pint).  —  Tuberous 
rooted  herbaceous  plants  of  distinct  form, 
of  which  some  from  South  Europe  are 
hardy,  and  of  interest  in  our  gardens. 
They  thrive  best  in  warm  borders  and 
about  the   sunny  side  of  garden   walls. 
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Some  nine  or  ten  kinds  are  found  in  South 
Europe,  two  coming  as  far  north  as  our 
own  country.  They  have,  when  in  bloom, 
a  very  ofTensive  odour  of  carrion. 

A.  crinitum  {Dragon's  Afou/i).— This 

Slant  when  in  flower  is  very  crotesque, 
"om  the  singular  shape  of  its  broad 
speckled  spa  the.  The  leaves  are  cut 
into  deep  segments,  and  the  leaf-stalks, 


mottled  with  black.  It  loves  best  a  comer 
Co  itself  in  sandy  loam  at  Che  foot  of  i 
south  wall.  Many  would  not  care  for  a 
plant  having  such  an  odour.     Division. 

A.  italiciun  {Italian  Aruni)  is  larger 
than  our  native  Arum  ;  the  veins  blotched 
with  yellow.  As  the  leaves  come  very 
early  in  the  season,  they  are  altradivt 
In    the    autumn,  when  they  have  died 


overlapping  each  other,  form  a  sort  of 
Spurious  stem  I  ft.  or  14  in.  high,  marbled 
and  spotted  with  purplish-black.  Warm 
borders,  fringes  of  shrubberies,  or  beds  of 
the  smaller  sub-iropical  plants  suit  it  best. 
Division  of  tubers. 

A.  Dracanculns  {Dragons,  Snake 
Plant),  from  South  Europe,  attains  a 
height  of  2  to  3  ft.  ;  the  leaves  large  ;  the 
stalks  and  stem  of  a  fleshy  colour,  deeply 


LgDn'i  Moulh). 

away,  the  clusters  of  scarlet  bsrries,  01 
fool-statks  10  in.  or  1 2  in.  long,  ar«  sbow] 
The  true  use  for  it  is  as  a  naturalise 
plant,  or  in  the  shrubbery, 

Areadinaria.    See  Bambusa. 

AETTSIK)  {Gieat  Reed). —  Imperial 
Grasses  of  fine  form  sometitiies  of  gra 
height.  A.  conspicua  {Nov  Zealand  Reu 
is  a  Grass  of  noble  form — a  cotnpaQio 
for  the  Pampas  Grass,  especially  ia  tli 
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western  and  southern  counties  and  on 
light  soils.  In  6ne  deep  loams  it  reaches 
a  height  of  nearly  12  ft.,  but  perishes 
ftom  cold  or  other  causes  on  many  soils. 
It  flowers  before  the  Pampas  Grass. 
It  likes  plenty  of  water  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or 
division.  A.  Donax  (GreatReed)  is  tlie 
great  Reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  a  noble 
plant  on  good  soils,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land making  canes  to  ft.  high,  in  rich 
soil,  but  in   our   country   it   has  suffered 

gated  vajiety 
flower  garde  1 
the  southern 
{Common  Reed)  is  the 
6  ft,  or  more  high,  bearing  when  in  flower ; 
large,  handsome,  spreading,  purplish  pan- 
icle. It  is  an  excellent  cover  for  water 
birds.  There  is  a  ^ood  variegated  form 
claims  as  a  plant  for  the 


me  value  for  the 

nearly   hardy   in 

A.    Phragmites 

marsh  plant. 


which  has  n 


ASASUM  {Asarabacca).—C  uriouslittle 
plants  resembling  Cyclamens  in  their 
leaves,  but  of  Mtlle  value  except  as 
curiosities,  or  as  wood  plants  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  A.  canadense  is  the  Canadian 
Soakeroot,  which  bears  in  spring  curious 
brownish -purple  flowers,  the  roots  being 
strongly  aromatic,  like  Ginger.  A.  vir- 
ginicum  is  the  Heart  Snake-root,  its  leaves 
thick  and  leathery,  with  the  upper  surface 
mottled  with  white.  A.  caudatum  is  from 
Oregon,  and  much  like  the  others  in  habit, 
but  the  divisions  of  the  flower  have  long 
tail-like  appendages.  A.  europaum  is  the 
Asarabacca,  the  flowers  greenish,  about 
I  in.  lone,  and  close  to  the  ground. 

ASCISPIAS  {Milk-weed,  Silk-weed). 
—A  large  genus  of  strong  growing  her- 
baceous perennials,  few  of  which  are 
adapted  for  the  flower  garden,  as  they  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  room,  and  are  not 
raciive.  They  thrive  in  a  light  or  peaty 
I  and  may  be  increased  by  division. 
'na/a  has  red  and  while  flowers. 
•ui,  purple ;  A.  Cornuti  (the 
Milk-weed)— also  known  as  A. 
tyriaca — grows  vigorously  to  a  height  of 
4  fL,  and  bears  umbels  of  deep  purple 
fragrant  flowers,  of  which  bees  seem  to 
be  fond.  A.  incarnata  (the  Swamp 
Milk-weed)  is  a  good  waterside  plant 
with  rose-purple  flowers.  A.  quadrifolia 
(Four-leaved  Milk-weed)  bears  fragrant 
terminal  heads  of  lilac- white  flowers 
early  in  the  summer.  A.  purpurascens 
B  ajso  a  waterside  plant  with  purple 
flowers.  A.  rubra  {the  Red  Milk. weed) 
is  a  distinct  tall-growing  plant  with  long 
brig'ht  green  foliage,  and  large  utnbels  of 
purple-red     flowers.      A.    tuberosa     (the 


Butterfly  Silk- weed)  is  the  prettiest 
species,  with  its  clusters  of  showy  bright 
orange-red  flowers  in  the  autumn.  Good 
flowering  plants  may  be  obtained  from 
seed  in  three  years,  but  it  is  mostly 
increased  by  dividing  the  tubers.  This 
species  likes  sandy  soil  and  a  warm 
situation.  .^.i'<irv>^a/<i( Variegated  Milk- 
weed) has  dense  umbels  of  handsome 
white  flowers  with  a  reddish  centre.  The 
downy  stems  reach  a  height  of  2  to  4  ft,, 
and  are  mottled  with  purple. 

ikSaSSEik.  {Virginian  Papaw).  ~  X 
North  American  shrub,  or  low  tree  of  the 
Custard  Apple  family.  A.  triloba  forms  a 
small  tree,  with  dull  purple  flowers,  about 


2  in,  across.  It  bears  fruits  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  ;  hence 
the  name.  Sometimes  grown  against  a 
wall  in  this  country,  but  is  hardy  as  a 
standard,  at  least  about  London. 

ASPABAODS.  — Herbaceous  plants  or 
climbers  of  the  Lily  Order,  of  fine  habit 
with  elegant  leaves.  ThevigorousandtalM. 
Broussoneli  is  quite  hardy  in  warm  sandy 
soil,  and  so  are  A.  tenuifotius  and  others. 
The  common  Asparagus  is  as  good  as  any, 
and  a  tuft  or  group  of  it  is  graceful  in  a 
border  of  flowers  or  a  bed  of  fine-leaved 
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ASPEBULA  {Sweet  Woodruff).— A, 
odorala^  which  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Coffee  Plant,  is  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  Britain,  and  worthy  of  the  garden 
or  shrubbery,  especially  in  districts  where 
it  does  not  occur  wild.  Its  stems  and 
leaves  give  off  a  fra){iant  hay-like  odour 
when  dried  ;  and  in  May  the  small  white 
flowers,  dotted  over  the  lufts  of  whorled 
leaves,  are  pretty.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  edging  to  beds  in  cottage  gardens, 
and  it  ^oes  prettily  with  some  of  the 
smaller  ivies,  m  forming  edgings  about 
rocky  banks  and  borders.  A.  azurea 
setosa  (A.  orientalis)  is  a  pretty  hardy 
blue  annual,  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  Sow  seed  in  the  previous  autumn. 
A.  cynanchica  is  a  rosy-red  perennial,  and 
a  good  bank  or  rough  rock-plant.  A.  \ 
hexaphytta  is  a  tail  slender  while-flowered 

ASPHODELmE.— Plants  nearlyallied 

to  (he  following,  but  ihe  stems  of  Aspho- 
delus  are  leafless,  while  in  Asphodeline 
the  leaves  are  produced  on  erect  stems. 
About  six  kinds  are  in  cultivation,  the 
best-known  being  A.  lulea,  which  grows 
about  3  ft.  high,  with  yellow  flowers  in 
dense  clustered  spikes.  A.  taurica  has 
white  flowers,  on  stems  i  to  2  ft.  high. 
A.  Ubumica  {A.  crelica)  and  A.  lenuior 
have  yellow  flowers  in  loose  racemes. 
A.  damascftia  has  white  blossoms  in 
dense  racemes,  and  A.  brevicaulis  has 
yellow  flowers  in  loose  racemes.  These 
all  thrive  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  used  in  bold  masses  with 
good  effect  among  other  tall  plants. 

ASPHODELUS(^«S^oafe/).— Tuberous 
plants  of  the  Lily  Order,  with  spiked 
flowers  and  not  of  a  high  order  of  beauty, 
thriving  in  any  free  garden  soil.  The 
best-known  is  the  bold  A.  rainosus,  a 
South  European  species,  familiar  in 
most  old  herbaceous  plant  borders,  but 
better  fitted  for  the  shrubbery.  Other 
kinds  are  A.  fistuhsus  and  Itnuifolius, 
with  white  flowers,  the  plant  growing 
from  ij  to  3  ft.  high.  The  last-named 
kind  has  delicate  feathery  foliage.  A. 
crelicus,  the  Cretan  Asphodel,  has  yellow 
flowcrs,  and  is  an  easily  cultivated  border 

**  Afl'PIDIUM  {Shield  or  Wood  Ftm).~ 
This  family  now  embraces  the  Poly- 
stichum  and  some  species  of  Lastrea. 
There  are  numerous  hardy  kinds,  among 
them  the  Male  Fetn  {A.  Filix-inas)  and 
the  Prickly  Shield  Fern.  These  thrive 
even  in  small  town  gardens  and  places 
similarly  confined  if  given  plenty  of  water 
in  hoi  dry  weather.  Either  alone  or  in 
groups  they  have  a  fine  effect,  as  an  under- 


growth to  trees  in  the  pleasure-ground  or 
in  the  shadier  parts  of  the  garden,  and 
are  evergreen.  Their  varieties  are  endless, 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  named  sorts  of 
A.  aculeatum  and  fifty  of  A.  Filix-mai 
being  enumerated  in  trade  lists.  TTie 
smaller  and  more  delicate  kittds  require 
some  care.  A.  aculeatum  succeeds  best 
in  rich  loam,  with  sand  and  leaf-mould, 
well  drained,  and  so  does  the  Male  Fern. 
The  bolder  Ferns  of  this  group  give  fine 
cool  effects  in  rightly  chosen  spots  in  and 
near  the  flower  garden. 

ASHiENIUM  {SfileeTTworty—The  fine 
dark  green  colour  and  free-growing  cha- 
racter of  most  of  the  Spleenwort  Ferns  give 
them  distinct  value.  The  best  soil  for  them 
is  a  well-drained  mixture  of  peat,  sand, 
and  loam,  in  which  the  finerkinds  of  flower- 
ing shrubs,  such  as  Kalmias  and  Andro- 
medas,  thrive.  A.  Adianlum  nigrum 
(the  black  Spleenwort)  would  be  at  nome 
amongst  hardy  Aialeas,  as  they  lose  their 
foliage  in  winter,  and  the  Spleenwort  would 
then  carpet  the  surface.  The  shade 
of  Azaleas  in  the  summer,  if  not  planted 
too  thickly,  would  suit  this  Spleenwort, 
which,  when  wild,  fringes  copses  or  is  found 
on  hedge-banks,  where  it  gels  a  little  pro- 
tection Axim  the  summer  sun.  The  vanous 
smaller  species  of  this  genus  belong 
more  to  the  choice  fernery  than  to  the 
flower  garden,  unless  when  we  are  happy 
in  having  old  walls  near  or  around  it, 
often  so  congenial  a  home  for  the  smaller 
rock -ferns. 

ASTEB  {Starwort,  Michaelmas  Daisy). 
^Hardy  perennial  plants  of  much  beauty 


^'im^i- 


and  variety.  There  is  a  quiet  beauty 
about  the  more  select  Starworts,  which 
is  charming  in  the  autumn  days,  and 
their  variety  of  colour,  of  form,  and 
of    bud    and     blossom    is     delightfuL 
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For  ihe  most  part  Starworts  are  regard- 
less of  cold  or  rain.  Less  showy  than 
the  Chrysanthemum,  they  are  more  re- 
lined  in  colour  and  fomi.  Even  where  not 
introduced  into  the  flower  garden,  they 
should  always  be  grown  for  cutting  ;  and 
ihey  are  excellent  for  forming  bold  groups 
to  cover  the  bare  ground  among  newly- 
planted  shrubs.  Nothing  can  be  more 
easy  to  cultivate.  The  essential  point  is  to 
^et  the  distinct  kinds,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  among  the  best  (hat  flower  in  early 
October  —  ^j/fr  ameilus,  acris,  cassu- 
iiau,  luriinetlus,  Chapmani,  versicolor^ 
fndciuUus,  cordifoliui,  ehgans,  Reevesi, 
ducolor,  liixus,  horisontalis,  ericoidts, 
Skorti,  tnultiflorui,  dumosus,  Curtisi, 
lavis,  loneifolius,  coccituus,  sericeus. 
Nova-Angltr,  Nova-Beigii,  puniceus,  and 
"'■  '  Every     year    adds     to     our 


bundling  may  be  wholly  got  rid  of,  if  the 

Slants  were  supported  and  relieved  by  the 
ushes,  and  their  flowers  massed  above 
them  hereand  there.  Asters,  dwarfcr  than 
the  shrubs  among  which  we  place  them, 
are  not  less  valuable,  as  they  help  to  give 
light  and  shade,  and  to  avoid  the  common 
way  of  setting  plants  to  a  face  as  if  they 
were  so  many  bricks.  This  is  not  the 
only  way  of  growing  these  hardiest  of 
northern  flowers,  but  it  is  a  charming  one, 
and  it  lights  up  the  garden  with  a  new 
loveliness  of  refined  colour. 

Of  recent  years  many  seedling  forms 
have  been  raised  and  named,  but  in  no 
case  are  these  so  good  as  the  best  of  the 
wild  species,  such  as  ameilus,  acris 
and  cor^olius. 

ASTILBE  (Goaf!  Beard).— X  vigorous 
group  of  chiefly  tall -branching  herbaceous 


autumn-blooming  hardy  plants,  anc 
choice  of  Starworts  may  be  made  by 
autumn  visits  to  collections.  As  yet 
gardeners  seldom  look  at  general  effects — 
at  the  whole  of  things.  The  flowers  are  so 
dear  to  them  that  the  garden,  asa  picture, 
is  left  to  chance,and  hence  there  is  so  much 
ugliness  and  formality  in  gardens,  to  those 
at  least  who  regard  the  robe  as  more  than 
the  buttons.  Ijome  years  ago  Starworts 
were  rarely  seen  except  in  bundles  in 
botanic  gardens.  Since  the  hardy  flower 
revival,  they  have  become  more  frequent 
in  collections,  but  as  yet  they  have  no 
important  place  in  gardens  generally,  and 
we  may  often  still  see  them  tied  in 
bundles,  though  the  effective  way  of 
grouping  is  so  clear  and  simply  carried 
out.      The    bad    effect    of   stakmg    and 


H  (Lilac  SlHwort). 

perennials.  The  robust  kinds  resemble 
the  Spiraeas  of  the  Aruncus  group,  but  are 
bolder,  and  perhaps  better  suited  for  the 
margin  of  water.  There  are  eight  kinds  in 
cultivation,  the  best  known  of  which  uteA. 
japonica  and  A.  rivularis.  Moist  places 
in  the  wild  garden  are  most  suitable  for 
A.  decandra,  A.  rivularis,  A.  rubra.,  A. 
Lemoirtfi,3.nAA.  T/iunfierf^'i,  the]ast  being 
also  known  as  Spirsea.  These  plants 
group  well,  and  the  handsome  foliage 
makes  healthy  undergrowth,  over  which 
the  tall  plumes  of  white  or  red  flowers 
tower  with  good  efiect.  Division  of  the 
roots,  and  some  bv  the  runners. 

ASTRAGALUS  (^/«  V,-tc/i).-\  large 
family  of  alpine  and  perennial  leguminous 
plants,  not  many  of  which  arc  valuable 
for  the  garden.     The  best  are  rock-plants. 
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but  Ihey  grow  freely  on  the  level  ground 
in  borders.  A.  tnonspessulanus  is  useful 
for  the  from  of  borders  and  for  the  rock 
garden.  The  vigorous  shoots  are  pros- 
trate, so  that  it  is  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage when  its  long  heads  of  crimson  and 
rosy  flowers  droop  over  rocks.  It  grows 
well  in  any  soil.  There  are  several 
varieties.  A.  Onobrychis  (Saintfoin  Milk 
Vetch)  is  a  handsome  species  from  South 
Europe  and  Siberia  {in  some  varieties 
spreading,  and  in  others  about  iSin.high), 
with  racemes  of  purplish -crimson  flowers  in 
June.  It  thrives  well  on  any  good  loam. 
A.  dasygloltis  is  well  suited  for  the  rock- 
garden.       Its    numerous    showy    (lower- 


characters  it  is  intermediate  between  the 
other  two.  Its  habit  is  good  and  com- 
pact, and  it  flowers  freely.  There  are 
two  or  three  smaller  species,  the  com- 
monest of  which  is.^.  Minor,  often  brought 
from  the  Alps  by  collectors.  The  Aslran- 
tias  have  a  quaint  beauty  of  their  own  \ 
they  are  not  showy,  nor  particular 
about  soil  or  aspect.  They  are  easily 
established  in  woodland  walks  where  the 
growth  of  weeds  is  not  too  ranL — 
C.  W.  D. 

ATUYRIUH  {Lady  ivrn).— Beautiful 
hardy  Ferns,  which  A.  FUix-famina  may 


Purple  Rock  C 

heads,  of  a  clear  bright  purple,  are  set  oft 
by  the  fresh  green  foliage.  A.  adstirgens 
is  dwarf,  with  numbers  of  violet -carmine 
flowers.  A.  vaginaius  succeeds  in  an  ex- 
posed position  in  any  ordinary  border.  The 
showy  deep  violet-purple  flowers  are  borne 
in  dense  erect  clusters  for  a  long  time. 

ASTKANTIA  (.l/^/^r-jt/^rt).— These 
herbs  are  amongst  umbelliferous  plants, 
and  consist  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
true  species,  all  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Southern  Eurofie,  The  two  most  distinct 
are  A.  major  and  A.  hetleborifotia.  A. 
hdltborifolia  is  from  the  Caucasus,  with 
the  largest  flower  of  any,  llie  colour  clear 
pink  ;  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
straggling,  and   the    flowers    smell    un- 


be  taken  to  represent.  They  like  a  compc^t 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat,  mixed  in 
about  equal  proportions,  with  the  addition 
of  some  sharp  sand.  They  require  abun- 
dance of  water  during  their  growing 
period,  but  not  in  winter,  because  all  the 
varieties  are  deciduous,  the  ground  at 
that  period  being  wet  enough  naturally. 
Among  many  fine  hardy  evergreen  and 
herbaceous  plants  Lady  Ferns  might  be 
planted  with  advantage  ;  (hey  will  thrive 
in  a  little  shade  where  protected  fVom 
drying  winds.     There  are  many  beautiful 

Atragene.     See  Clematis. 
AXJBHIETIA  {Purple  Rock  Cress).— 
charming  group  of  rock  plants  from  the 
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mountains  of  South  Europe.  There  are 
many  varieties  in  gardens,  hut  probably 
all  may  be  reduced  to  some  haif-dozen 
species,  whilst  all  are  beautiful.  The  oldest 
is  called  A, purpurea.  Then  there  is  what 
is  called  delloidea,  and  the  free-branching 
variety  of  it  known  as  Eyrei,  which  has 
lat^e  violet -purple  flowers.  We  have  also 
grandiflora,  with  a  lax  habit,  a  pretty 
rock-plant.  Then  we  have  Leichllini, 
Maoreana,  ColuiHita,  and  Campdelli ;  but 
the  names  of  the  species  are  too  numerous 
in  this  family,  and  are  often  only  varieties 
from  different  localities.  Some,  like  Dr. 
Mules,  Beauty  of  Baden  and  W.  Ingram, 
are  of  higher  value  as  garden  plants. 

The  Aubrietia  is  excellent  as  a  wall- 
plant.  We  need  only  sow  the  seed  in  any 
mossy  or  earthy  chinks  in  autumn  or 
spring,  indeed  they  will  sow  themselves 
on  walls,  and  often  bloom  on  the 
sunny  sides  in  February.  Rock-gardens, 
stony  places,  and  sloping  banks  suit 
Aubrietias perfectly.  Theymakeneat edg- 
ings, and  may  be  used  as  such  with  good 
effect.  There  are  one  or  two  variegated 
varieties.  Aubrietias  are  easy  to  naturalise 
in  rocky  places,  and  may  be  easily  got 
from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by  division. 

AUCUBA. — Evergreen  berry- bearing 
shrubs  of  the  Dogwood  order,  which 
brighten  gardens  in  winter.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  shrubs  for  planting  under  trees,  as 
its  strong  fleshy  roots  enable  it  to  live  where 
other  shrubs  would  starve.  It  may  be  safely 
removed  at  midsummer  or  midwinter,  but 
requires  shelter  and  shade.  To  get  a  good 
crop  of  berries,  plant  males  about  30ft .  apart 
amoDg the  ordinary  forms.  Smoke  and  dust 
seem  to  have  slight  effect  upon  Aucubas, 
making  them  valuable  for  town  gardens. 
The  variegated  form  is  more  vigorous  and 
rapid  in  growth  than  the  green  or  plain- 
leaved  variety,  though  we  have  now  many 
nne  (freen  forms  extremely  handsome 
when  in  good  berry. 

AZATiBA  {Swamp  Honeysuckle).— 
These  are  beautiful  upland  and  b<^  shrubs 
from  North  America,  and,  if  only  as  a  relief 
from  the  heaviness  of  Rhododendrons, 
their  gi^cefiil  growth  is  precious.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  open  garden  so  charm- 
ing as  old  Azalea  bushes  in  flower,  with 
their  branches  in  table-like  tiers  ;  but 
the  brilliant  tints  always  seem  most  effec- 
tive in  the  subdued  light  of  a  shady  wood, 
and  happily  few  shrubs  flower  better  in 
partial  shade  than  Aialeas.  They  like 
shelter,  even  from  southerly  winds,  and 
peaty  soil  suits  them  best,  though  they 
grotv  well  in  loam. 

The  hardy  Azaleas,  called  Ghent 
Azaleas,  have    sprung  chiefly  from  the 


wild  kinds  of  North  America  —  A, 
nudifiora,  A.  calendulacea,  and  A.  mscosa. 
These  and  A.  poalica  have  been  so 
hybridised  with  the  wild  Azalea  of  South 
Europe  that  we  have  a  race  in  which 
the  colours  of  the  various  species  are 
blended  and  diversified  in  a  great  variety 
of  tints,  and  they  all  intercross  so  freely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  a  variety 
identical  with  any  of  the  wild  species. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Latin  names  were  given 
to  every  fine  variety,  but  they  could  soon 
be  numbered  by  the  hundred  from  Belgian 
gardens  alone.  Now  very  few  sorts  are 
named.  Every  variation  of  lint,  from  the 
most  fiery  scarlets  to  delicate  pinks, 
whites,  and  dark  and  pale  yellows,  is  to 


be  had  in  Ghent  Azaleas,  a  very  beautiful 
one  being  the  pure  white  Mrs.  Anthony 
Waterer.  Of  late  years  there  has  sprung 
up  a  new  race  with  double  Hose-in-hose 
flowers,  collectively  called  the  Narcissi- 
flora  group,  the  chief  sons  of  which 
number  about  a  score — Graf  von  Meran, 
one  of  the  first,  being  still  among  the  best 
yellows.  A  Califomian  species,  named  A. 
acciiUntalis,  is  distinct  from  the  deciduous 
Azaleas,  as  it  flowers  after  the  others  are 
past.  It  has  bunches  of  fragrant  white 
flowers  and  broad  foliage.  A.  mollis,  a 
dwarf  deciduous  shrub  from  Japan  and 
China,  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
kinds,  yellow,  salmon-red,  and  orange- 
scarlel  being  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is 
hardy,  and  being  dwarf  may  be  grouped 
as  a  foreground  to  a  mass  of  the  tall 
kinds.  The  Chinese  A.  atneena,  with 
small  magenta  flowers,  common  enough 
in  greenhouses,  is  quite  hardy  in  mild 
localities  and  rich  in  bold  masses.  The 
Chinese  A.  indica,  the  ordinary  Azalea  of 
greenhouses,  is  hardy  in  niany,  |ptaces, 
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especially  the  white  variety,  which,  even 
n  mid-Sussex,  thrives  in  the  open  air.  The 


with  while  flowers,  la:j[e  and  open,  like 
A.  indica.  It  grows  from  j;  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high,  and  Loudon  states  thai  in  Cornwall, 
on  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  estate  at  Carclcw, 
it  was  planted  in  hedges,  which  flowered 
magnificently  without  the  slightest  pro- 
tection. 


istinctandgraceful  Chilian 

shrubs,  nearly  hardy  in  favourable  soils. 
On  east  or  west  walls  they  flower  freely  ; 
while  in  the  southern  counties,  at  least, 
ihey  do  well  in  the  open.  Well-drained 
loam  and  the  partial  shade  of  taller  shrubs 
suit  them.  A.  Gillisi  is  probably  the  most 
handsome,  its  toothed  leaves  resembling 
in  colour  and  texture  those  of  the  Holly, 
with  the  branches  tinged  with  red.  Both 
in  the  open  air  and  under  glass  it  blooms 
in  late  autumn  and  winter,  the  flowers 
small,  and  resembling  golden  calkins. 
A.  celastrina  has  rather  smaller  leaves, 
and  yellow  blossoms.  A.  inlegrifolia 
has  drooping  spikes  of  fragrant  yellow 
blossoms,  which  form  a  dense  bush  a 
few  feet  in  height.  A.  niicropkylla  is 
a  graceful  evergreen  shrub,  with  many 
small  flowers,  succeeded  in  autumn  by 
small  orange-red  berries.  The  best  place 
for  it  is  a  sheltered  ptosttion,  not  too  low. 
Among  other  kinds  are  A.  dentata,  a 
quick  grower ;  and  A.  serrala,  with 
prettily  serrated  leaves,  and  umbels  of 
yellow  blossoms.     Order,  Bixinese. 

AZOIiIiA. — A.  Caroliniana  is  a  very 
small  and  curious  water-plant,  which  floats 
on  water  quite  free  of  soil,  the  tufts  of 
delicate  green  leaves  like  tiny  emeralds. 
During  summer  it  will  grow  out-of-doors, 
and  then  becomes  bronied,  and  perhaps  it 
is  prettier  when  light  green,  as  it  is  in  the 
greenhouses  or  window.  Syn.,  A.  rubra. 
A.  pinnata  is  a  distinct  species. 

BABIAKA  (fl«.W»-nwi').— Charming 


bulbs  of  the  Iris  order,  from  South 
Africa,  allied  to  Spiaraxis  and  Tritonia, 
but  having  broader  foliage,  often  hairy 
and  plaited  ;  they  grow  from  6  to  iz  in. 
high,  with  spikes  of  sometimes  sweetly 
scented  brilliant  flowers  ranging  in 
colour  from  blue  to  crimson-magenta. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  from  Sep- 
tember to  January,  about  4  in.  deep  and 
2  to  4  in.  apart,  in  light  loamy  soil 
thoroughly  drained,  with  a  due  south 
aspect.  The  early  plantings  make  foliage 
in  autumn,  and  require  protection  of  mats 
against  frost.  Those  planted  later  nitl 
only  require  a  covering  of  Fern,  which 
should  be  removed  as  the  foliage  appears. 
In  wet  soils  surround  the  bulbs  with  sand, 
and  raise  the  beds  above  the  level.  Many 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  but  in  the  open 
air  their  growth  is  only  worth  attempting 
in  very  favoured  spots. 

BAMBUSA(5a«*«i).— Thert  aresome 
forty  or  more  varieties  of  these  graceful 
wootly  grasses,  which  are  hardy  in  all 
but  the  coldest  parts  of  our  Islands, 
though  best  in  sheltered  places.  Grace 
and  elegance  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  Bamboo,  and  in  no  species  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  lovely  group 
of  Phyllostach^,  while  some  of  the 
Arundinarias  will,  if  planted  in  suit- 
able places,  grow  into  dense  thickets  of 
almost  tropical  aspiect.  There  are  few 
gardens  in  which  some  sheltered  nook, 
backed  by  evergreens,  might  not  be 
beaut i lied  by  a  feathering  group  of 
Phyllostachys  Hencms  or  nigra  ;  while 
in  the  wilderness  fine  effects  may  be 
produced  by  the  grand  foliage  of  Antn- 
dinaria  Mitaki  or  the  stately  plumes 
of  A.  Simoni.  Background  is  the  great 
secret  of  getting  the  best  effect  out  of 
plants  in  which  beauty  of  form  is  the 
dominant  feature ;  and  above  all  let  the 
Bamboos  be  sheltered  from  our  biting 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  as  they 
are  more  deadly  than  frost.  The  softer 
and  moister  westerly  winds,  blow  they 
never  so  hard,  will  do  but  little  damage 
to  plants  which  come  from  such  stonn- 
vexed  regions  as  the  coasts  of  China  and 
the  islands  of  Japan.  It  b  imponant 
that  every  autumn  the  plants  should  he 
well  mulched  with  cow  manure,  and  this 
again  should  be  covered  with  dead  leaves. 
To  prevent  the  latter  frouk  blowing  away 
it  is  expedient  to  surround  the  plant  ra 
group  with  wire  netting.     This  ha.s  the 


tecis  the  roots  from  frost  in  the  winter, 
and  prevents  evaporation  in  summer. 
When      the      plants      are       thoroughly 
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established  these  precautions  become  un- 
necessary. 

The  plants  should  only  travel  during 
the  penod  when  they  are  at  rest.  They 
will  be  received  therefore  during  the 
lale  autumn  or  winter.  If  they  have 
come  from  abroad,  the  balls  of  earth 
round  the  roots  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked ;  the^  should  then  be  potted 
and  placed  in  a  cool  house  for  the 
winter ;  the  leaves  syringed  with  rain- 
water twice  a  day,  but  ihe  roots  should 
not  be  kept  too  wet.  In  this  way  many 
species  will  keep  their  leaves  as  green 
and  fresh  as  if  they  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed ;  but  even  those  chat  lose  their 
leaves  will  early  in  February  begin  to 
show  little  fat  buds  that  will  soon  develop 
into  branchlets.  Early  in  May  begin  (o 
harden  off  the  plants,  as  you  would 
Geraniums  for  bedding  out,  and,  at  the 
end  of  May,  place  them  in  their  per- 
manent homes. 

^Vhen  you  take  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots  be  careftil  not  to  disturb  the  roots 
m  any  way.  You  must  not  attempt  to 
comb  them  out  as  you  would  the  roots 
of  trees,  for  they  are  as  brittle  as  glass  ; 
place  them  in  the  earth  as  they  are,  and 
they  will  soon  find  their  way  about.  If 
possible  the  newly  planted  Bamboos 
should  be  well  watered  during  growth.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Bamboos  will 
not  show  their  true  characteristics  for 
several  years.  But  by  taking  the  above 
precautions  much  time  will  be  saved,  and 
manydisappointmentsavoided,  Fortrans- 
planling  Bamboos  (from  one  part  of  the 
same  garden  to  another,  not  for  sending 
Ibem  on  a  journey),  May  and  June  are 
perhaps  the  best  months,  though  I  have 
moved  them  without  any  ill  effects  during 
the  whole  summer  up  to  the  end  of 
September.  The  worst  time  is  from 
November  to  March;  for  the  plants  need 
to  have  made  some  roots  in  their  new 
homes  before  they  can  resist  our  cold 
winters  and  biting  winds.  As  regards 
propagation,  very  little  need  be  said  here, 
for   1   doubt  whether  the  propagation  of 


hardy    Bamboos,  except  by  division, 
likely  to  become  a  successful  "    ' 
this  country. 


il  industry  in 

The 


Propagation  by  division. 
best  moment  for  this  operation  is,  in  our 
climate,  the  latter  end  of  April  or  May. 
The  process  is  very  simple.  The  plants 
should  be  divided  into  clumps  of  two  or 
three  culms  with  their  rhizome,  in  order 
to  iostire  a  new  growth  from  Che  buds  on 
the  intemodes  of  the  root-stock.  If  the 
ttifis  can  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  earth,  so 
much  the  better.    They  should  be  planted 


in  beds  at  distances  of  2  ft.,  carefully- 
watered,  and  protected  by  a  lop-dressing 
of  well-rolted  cow  manure  and  dead  leaves.. 
With  the  same  care  they  may  be  planted, 
at  once  in  their  permanent  homes. 
Natives  of  the  Himalayas. 

AnndiiiuU  nesmOBa.— This  grows- 
about  1 5  feet  high  in  its  own  country.  Stenti 
smooth  and  round.  Incemodesabout  3  in. 
apart,  leaves  2  to  4  in.  in  length  and 
narrow,  cross  veins  well  defined.  After 
the  trying  winter  of  1895,  quite  green' 
and  fresh  at  Kew  Gardens ;  found  at 
an  elevation  of  i2,ooo  ft.  in  the  N.E. 
Himalayas. 

A.  Biistata.  —  A  pretty  varieCy 
of  moderate  siie,  with  purplish  stems- 
and  tessellated  leaves.  This  latter 
quality,  also  the  great  altitude  at  which  if 
is  found  in  the  North  Eastern  Himalayas 
— as  high  as  11,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level — indicates  it  as  a  hardy  Bamboo. 

A.  Bpatbillora.  — Another  hardy  Bamboo 
with  tessellated  leaves,  from  the  Hima- 
layas, where  it  is  found  at  an  altitude  of 
9,000  feet.  Most  of  the  specimens  which 
I  have  seen  grown  under  this  name  in 
English    gardens    are   not    the   trae    A^ 

tikiflora.     A.falcata  and  A.  Falconeri^ 
ugh  fine  kinds  in  their  native  country^ 
are  not  quite  hardy  in  ours. 

Natives  of  China  and  Japan. 

A,  ForttmBi. — Three  plants  of  no  rela- 
tionship to  one  another  are  at  present  the 
bearers  of  this  name,  respectively  green,. 
silver  variegated,  and  golden  vanegated. 
As  there  is  absolutely  no  similarity  be- 
tween them,  I  have  re-named  two  of  them. 
kumilii  and  auricoma,  leaving  the  name- 
Fortunti  to  the  silver-striped  species, 
which  has  the  prior  claim  to  the  title. 

A.  htunilia.— A  green  species,  about. 
3  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  round  and  green 
stem,  bright  evergreen  leaves  smooth  on 
both  sides,  4i  in.  long,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  tapering  to  a 
point.  A  very  pretty  plant  Co  form  a  car- 
pet, or  isolated  group  near  rocks.  Syn.. 
Bambuia  gracilis. 

A.  Fonimfli  foL  var.  —  A  silvery- 
variegated  dwarf  Bamboo  about  3  ft.. 
high.  Leaves  about  ;  in.  long,  by 
half  or  at  most  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  ;  a  bright  colour  beautifully  striated 
with  white  in  a  young  stale,  but  ihe 
variegation  is  apt  to  fade  in  the  older 
leaves,  which  become  rather  spotty,  A 
strong  runner  at  the  roots. 

A.  MinCOniA.  —  A  gcdden  variegatedi 
dwarf  Bamboo,  taller  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts.     Leaves  strroed^jvitk  l^n?'" 
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yellow,  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  by  I  in.  10 
\\  in.  broad.  Not  a  strong  runner,  but  a 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  evergreen  plant. 
Bambusa  pumila  (?  Atundinaria).—P^ 
very  pretty  dwarf  Bamboo  somewhat  like 
Arundinaria  humilis,  but  smaller  in  habit, 
the  leaves  are  less  broad,  shorter,  and  do 
not  taper  so  gradually  to  a  point.  The  teeth 
of  the  serrated  edges  are  less  conspicu- 
ous ;  the  lower  sheaths  are  hardly  so 
hairy,  and  the  nodes  are  less  well  defined 
and  far  less  downy.     The  stem  is  more 

Arandinaiift  HrndsiL— A  distinct  and 
beautiful  species.  In  its  first  year  with 
me  it  has  ^rown  to  a  height  of  6  fL 
3  in.,  but  will  evidently  attain  a  greater 
stature.  The  young  darjc-green  stems  have 
a  lovely  while  wax  on  ihem  like  the  bloom 
on  a  Grape.  The  leaves  are  6  in.  long  by 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across  j 
they  are  thicker  than  in  most  Bamboos. 
The  colour  is  a  beautiful  dark  green,  fairer 
underneath  ;  the  veins  are  conspicuously 
and  beautifully  tessellated. 

A.  HindHii  var.  gramiaea.— A  smaller 
plant  than  the  above,  with  leaves  9  in. 
long  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  yellow  stems ;  considered  by  the 
authorities  at  Kew  to  be  another  form 
of  the  same  sfiecies.  The  tessellation  of 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  is  not  quite  so 
strongly  marked  as  in  the  type. 

A.  Japonica.  —  A  fine  and  valuable 
plant,  generally  grown  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Bambusa  M^/akJ.  The  leaves 
are  from  3  in.  to  1  ft.  in  length  by  about 
ij  in.,  sometimes  more,  broad.  The 
upper  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  the 
lower  side  paler,  rather  glaucous  and 
wrinkled  ;  the  edges  are  finely  serrated. 
The  creeping  root-stock  in  well-established 
plants  is  very  active,  so  that  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  the  plant  plenty  of  room. 

A.  Simoni.— Of  this  fine  species,  at 
Kew,  old-established  plants  have  reached  a 
height  of  18  ft.  The  leaves  are  from  10  in. 
to  1  ft.  long,  slightly  hairy,  lanceolate, 
longitudinally  ribbed,  ending  in  a  long 
narrow  point.  So  far  as  experience  at 
present  goes,  this  is  the  greatest  runner 
of  all  the  hardy  Bamboos.  Its  young 
shoots  will  appear  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  parent  plant.  It  should  be 
planted  apart  in  the  wild  garden,  where  it 
may  wander  at  pleasure  without  injury  to 
any  neighbour. 

Bambusa  palmata  {?  Arundinaria).— 
A  beautiful  species,  about  5  ft.  high, 
conspicuous  from  the  size  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  often  used  by  Japanese  peasants 
to  wrap  up  the  bit  of  salt  fish  or  other 
condiment  which  they  eat  with  their  : 


These  are  the  chief  beauty  of  the  plant, 
each  from  i  ft.  to  13  in.  long  and  3  in.  to 
3j  in.  broad,  tapering  rather  suddenly  to 
a  very  fine  point  ;  the  colour  a  vivid 
green  on  the  upfier  surface,  glaucous  on 
the  lower.  Both  edges  are  serrated. 
The  rhizomes  are  exceedingly  active,  and 
travel  far. 


fiambuu  palmui  (from  ■  phoiogtaph  by  Loul 
AnnHley). 

Arnndinaria  Veitchi  much  resembles 
Bambusa  palmata  in  its  habit,  thougfa  on 
a  far  humbler  scale,  the  plant  being  only 
about  2  ft.  high  and  the  leaves  smaller 
and  more  rounded  at  the  point.  The 
leaves  are  about  7  in.  long  by  about 
7,\  in.  broad,  green  above,  glauccnis 
below,  glabrous  and  much  ribbed.  The 
edges  wither  in  winter,  giving  the  plant  a 
variegated  but  shabby  appearance  ;  but 
the  thick  new  foliage  of  spring  is  very 
beautifiil,  and  the  plant  runs  fiercely,  soon 
making  a   thick  carpet  and   ousting    all 

A.  metaUica.— A  species  closely  re- 
sembling A.  Veitchi,  but  lacking  the  ug-Iy 
withering  of  the  leaf  edges  in  winter,  A 
native  of  the  north  of  Japan  and  the  island 
of  Yezo,  and  hardy. 

Bambiua  teBseilata.~A  very  beautiful 
species,    having    the    largest    leaves     of 
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any  of  the  hard^  Bamboos.  The  stem 
is  about  i\  ft.  high,  round,  shghtly  flat- 
tened at  the  top,  the  colour  a  purphsh- 
green,  much  hidden  by  persistent 
withered  sheaths.  The  slender  new 
culms  spring  gracefully  from  the  carpet  of 
arching  foliage.  Syn.,  Bambusa  Raga- 
mowski. 

Anmdinaiia  nltlda.— A  very  lovely 
species  from  North  Western  SiSehuan. 
The  culms  are  purple-black,  very  slender 
and  round.  The  leaves  are  small,  lancet- 
shaped,  and  tessellated.  Quite  the  hardi- 
est of  all  our  Bamboos. 

A.  angnstifbliiL— A  lovely  little  Bam- 
boo, about  9  in.  to  i  ft.  in  height.  The  stems 
are  round,  very  slender,  and  when  young 
of  a  purplish  colour.  It  is  much  branched  ; 
the  leaves  are  about  44  '"■  in  length  by 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  ;  they 
are  serrated  on  both  sides,  and  somewhat 
capriciously  striped  with  silver  variega- 

A.  maimoraa.  —  A  prett<^  and  dis- 
tinct little  Bamboo,  for  which  I  have 
chosen  the  name  inarmorta  on  account 
of  the  very  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
young  stems,  which  are  folded  in  purple 
sheaths,  delicately  marbled  with  a  pinkish 
silver-gray,  through  which,  near  the  knots, 
peep  glimmers  of  the  bright  emerald- 
green  or  dark  purple  of  the  stem  itself. 
The  leaves,  which  are  bright  green,  are 
about  4^  in.  long  by  three-eighths  to  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  broad;  they  are  ser- 
rated on  both  edges,  and  have  a  marked 
constriction  at  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  very  sharp  end.  The  rhizome  is 
very  active,  new  shoots  appearing  at  some 
distance  from  the  parent  [danL 

A.  pTgnUBft.— The  best  and  the  smallest 
of  the  dwarf  Bamboos,  invaluable  for 
making  a  carpet  of  soil  brilliant  green. 
It  grows  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the 
root-stock  travelling  great  distances  and 
at  a  considerable  depth.  Stem  about 
6  in.  to  i6  in.  high  ;  leaves  about  4  in. 
long  by  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  broad.  It  grows  so  thick  and 
close  that  no  weed  has  a  chance  against 
it,  but  it  should  have  plenty  of  room. 

A.  lAydekerL— Apparently  a  semi- 
dwarf  Bamboo,  not,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience of  it  goes,  particularly  attractive, 
though  it  should  have  a  place  in  a  collec- 
tion. The  stems  in  the  third  summer  are 
about  3  h.  high,  but  will  probably  grow 
higher ;  round,  much  branched ;  ap- 
parently, therefore,  it  is  an  Arundinatia. 
T^e  leaves  are  about  6  in.  long,  dark 
green,  but  rather  shabbilymottled  on  both 
surfaces,  serrated  on  one  edge  and  slightly 
so  twi  the  other  ;  leaf-sheaths  hairy  at  top. 


The  branches,  which  are  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  stems,  from  which 
they  stand  out  rather  markedly,  give  the 
plant  a  conspicuous  habit. 

FhyllostacbTB  lieterocyclA. — This  is 
called  by  the  Japanese  Kiko-chiku, or  the 
"  tortoise-shell  Bamboo,"  from  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  alternately  and  par- 
tially suppressed  intemodes  at  the  base 
of  the  stem,  which  sheathe  it  in  plate 
armour  like  the  scales  on  a  tortoise's  back. 
At  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  ground  the 
nodes  are  regularly  defined,  as  in  other 
Bamboos.  The  other  characteristics  of 
this  Bamboo  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  Phyllostaches  of  the  milis  and  aurea 
group.  The  leaves  are  from  3  in.  to  4  in. 
long  and  about  half  an  inch  wide,  very 
minutely  serrated  on  one  edge  and  almost 
imperceptibly  so  on  the  other,  bright 
green  00  the  upper  surface,  bluer  under- 
neath. The  imported  stems  are  about 
5  in.  round,  and  the  plant  has  the  appear- 
ance of  growing  into  a  large  and  impor- 
tant Bamboo. 

P.  lIftrliR«e&.  —  A  rare,  handsome 
species.  The  only  plant  of  it  I  possess 
has  in  its  third  year  grown  to  a  height  of 
8  ft.,  and  promises  to  become  very  tail  and 
vigorous.  The  stem  is  a  dark  green, 
shmtng  like  enamel ;  the  intemodes  at 
the  base  are  very  close  together,  not  more 
than  \\  in.  to  z  in.  Its  habit  is  very 
graceful,  the  culms  forming  the  most 
elegant  arches,  beautifiil  both  in  form  and 

P.  fiutaosa.— This  very  stately  and 
beautifiil  plant  stands  out  quite  conspicu- 
ously among  its  fellows.  The  leaves  are 
from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long  by  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  I  in.  in  width,  tapering  to  a 
sharp  point,  and  markedly  constricted  at 
about  an  inch  from  the  end,  which  has  the 
apf>earance  of  a  little  tongue.  Their 
colour  is  bright  green  on  the  upper 
surface  and  veijr  glaucous  underneath. 
This  Bamboo  will  probably  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  group. 
Tali,  spreading,  gracefully  plumed  with 
foliage  which  for  richness  and  beauty  of 
colour  is  without  a  rival,  it  cannot  fail  to 
makea  striking  feature  in  the  wild  garden. 

P.  atirea.— The  distinctive  name  aurea 
is  not  very  happily  chosen,  for  there  is 
nothing  golden  about  the  plant  unless  it 
be  the  yellow  stems,  and  these  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  variety  named.  At  Shrub- 
land  Park,  Pkyllostachys  aurea  is  14  ft.  6 
in.  high,  the  canes  being  2J  in.  round. 

P.  lJiiti8.~This  is  the  tallest,  and  in 
that  respect  the  noblest,  of  all  the  Bam- 
boos capable  of  being  cultivated  in  this 
country.      At    Shrubland    the  culms  of 
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plants  imported  seven  years  ago  arc 
.19  ft.  5  in.  high  and  4^  in.  in  circum- 
ference. In  China  and  Japan  it  grows  to 
-60  ft.  high.  The  stems,  some  of  which 
spring  out  of  the  ground  Uke  spears,  are, 
when  fiiUy  developed,  beautifully  arched. 
The  young  shoots,  when  once  they 
start,  are  very  rapid,  growing  in  this 
■country  as  much  as  6  in.  in  the  twenty-four 

P.  snlphiiTea. — A  handsome  golden- 
.-stemmed  Bamboo,  which  in  appearance 
has  great  affinity  with  P.  Tititis.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  and  well  worth  cultivating, 
but  difficult  to  obUin,  At  Shnibland  it 
js  growing  to  a  height  of  13  ft.,  with  a 
icircum  fere  nee  of  aj  m.  round  the  stem. 

P.  Quilioi.— A  very  distinct  Bamboo, 
introduced  from  the  north  of  Japan.  To 
me  it  appears  to  have  a  character  alto- 
gether its  own,  and  the  many  botanists 
and  gardeners  to  whom  I  have  shown  it 
Jiave  without  exception  came  round  to  my 
.opinion.  Altogether  a  notable  Bamboo, 
growing  at  Shrubland  to  a  height  of  iS  ft, 
s  having  a  circumference 


and  graceful  Bamboo,  growing  to  a  great 
height— nearly  18  ft.  at  Shrubland.    Th« 

, root-Slock  is  very  active,  the  plant  being 
a  great  runner,  while  many  of  the  culms 
come  almost  horizontally  out  of  the  ground, 
giving  the  plant  a  very  wide  spread.    The 

Jeaves  are  generally  about  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 

-across.  The  stem  is  much  zigza^ed. 
This  is  a  perfectly  hard)[  Bamboo,  but  it 
should  be  established  in  pots  before 
planting  out. 

P.  Tioleecens.— This  issometimes said 
to  be  a  variety  of  P.  -viridi-glaucescens^ 
but  quite  different  both  in  appearance  and 
behaviour.     It  is  somewhat  more  tender, 

■the  leaves  being  apt  to  be  cut  by  frost, 
which  gives  the  plant  an  ugly  appearance 
in  winter,  but  with  the  spring  the  culms 
are  clothed  with  new  foliage,  and  after  all 
it  is  only  those  shoots  which  come  into 

.existence  in  the  late  autumn  which  suffer. 
The  foliage  is  rather  darker  and  larger 
than  in  P.  viridi-glaucescens  and  the 
plant  more  straggling,  the  rhizomes  run- 
ning rampantly.     But  the  most  distinctive 

.feature  is  the  deep  purple  colour  of  the 
young  stems  during  their  first  year. 
This  is  tost  in  the  two-year-old  stems, 
which  change  to  a  greenish  yellow  or 
brown.  The  plants  at  Shrubland  are 
15  it.  high,  and  the  culms  i\  in.  in  cir- 

■cumference. 

P.  Hmonis.—  To  my  taste  this  is  the 

Jovetiest  of  all  our  Bamboos,  and  it  is 


perfectly  hardy,  bearing  up  bravely  against 
our  coldest  weather.  Of  all  the  plants 
that  I  imported  not  one  has  gone  amiss, 
though  they  were  subjected  to  hardships 
which  proved  fatal  to  a  good  many  of  their 
travelling  companions.  The  slender  tall 
stems  are  green  at  first,  growing  yellower 
with  age,  slightly  zigzagged.  The  root- 
stock  runs  rather  freely,  but  it  is  to  its 
habit  that  this  Bamboo  owes  its  surpassing 
loveliness.  The  two-year-old  culms,  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  their  own  foliage, 
bend  almost  to  the  earth  in  graccfiil  curves, 
forming  a  pretty  groundwork  from  which 
the  stems  of  the  year  spring  up,  arching 
and  waving  their  feathery  fronds,  the 
delicate  green  leaves  seemmg  to  float  in 
the  air. 

P.  nigia.— This  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  and  from  its  black  stems  the  most 
easily  recognised  of  the  hardy  Bamboos. 
Varieties  of  this  said  to  be  more  free  than 
the  species  are  P.  ni^o-punclata  and  P. 
Boryana,  With  me  the  plant  has  been  a 
little  capricious  and  difficult  to  establish, 
but  once  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  ground 
no  Bamboo  seems  hardier.  The  stems 
are  of  an  olive-green  colour  during  thrir 
first  year  of  growth,  changing  to  shining 
black  the  following  year.  They  are 
slightly  zigzagged.  The  leaves,  which 
are  from  3  in.  to  4^  in.  long  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  are  green  on 
the  upper  surface  and  glaucous  under- 

P.  Boryana.— One  of  the  handsoinesl 
and  most  vigorous  of  the  hardy  Bamboos, 
very  graceful  in  its  habit.  Like  P,  nigra,  ^ 
the  stems  aregrcen  during  theirfirst  year,  "' 
but  change  colour  the  second  year  to  a 
dull  brown  splashed  with  large  deep 
punile  or  black  blotches. 

P.  Oastillonis.— A  most  lovely  plant. 
The  foliage  is  larger  than  it  is  in  most  ' 
of  the  Bamboos,  some  of  the  leaves  - 
being  as  much  as  between  8  in.  and  9  -  ' 
in.  long  by  nearly  3  in.  broad.  When  ^' 
they  first  appear  they  are  striped  with  ^ 
bright  orange -yellow,  which  In  tinie,~ 
fades  to  a  creamy  white.  As  the  sheatha'-^ 
of  the  branchlets  are  of  a  very  pretty  piok^  ~- 
the  plant  has  a  tricoloured  effect,  whidi  ~' 
is  most  pleasing;  the  branches  come  'M't 
twos  and  threes.  Twenty-four  degrees  <rf  " 
frost  January,  1894,  did  tnem  no  harm.     '  ^ 

P.  ruadfolia.— A  pretty  little  Bambo«  :; 
described  by  Munro  as  P.  kuntasae^^f 
though  the  Japanese  name  is  ^ngosati^ 
The  stems  are  about  iS  in.  high,  purpU^u 
green  in  colour,  with  brown  sheaths,  mi3E^ 
zigzagged  and  very  slender,  distin^Ch 
channelled  from  the  pressure  of  ^^ 
branches,    which    spring    in    twos    aj  / 
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ihrees,  sometimes  in  fours,  from  the 
Dodes.  The  leaves  are  from  2  in.  to  4  in. 
in  length,  and  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in 
width  ;  ovate  ;  soft  hairs  very  conspicuous 
00  the  lower  surface,  but  none  on  the 
upper  surface  or  on  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  serrated  on  both  edg'es. 
Ainndiiiaria  ULceps.— A  very  beauti- 
ful Bamboo  discovered  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
superintendent  of  Regent's  Park,  in  the 
stock  of  a  dead  nursery  gardener,  whose 
books  being  destroyed  or  lost,  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  its  origin.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  Chinese  species.  The  culms  are 
brown  when  ripe ;  the  leaf-sheaths  are 
Aairy,  and  the  peliole  of  the  leaf  is  yellow. 
A.  nobilis. — A  grand  Bamboo,  pro- 
bably of  Chinese  origin,  growing  to  a 
height  of  24  ft.  at  MenabiUy,  in  Com- 
•ralL  It  is  quite  hardy,  only  losing 
its  leaves  in  early  summer  when  the  new 
ones  are  ready  to  appear.  The  tall  steins 
are  yellowish  in  colour  with  very  dark 
purplish  nodes,  of  which  the  lower  rim 
IS  broadly  marked  with  grey. 

Bambnsa  disticha.— A  pretty  little 
dwarf  Bamboo.  Stem  about  2  ft.  high, 
round,  very  slightly  zigzagged  ;  branches 
and  leaves  distichous  ;  leaves  hairy, 
esfiecially  at  the  base,  and  serrated  at  the 
edges,  about  I J  in.  long  by  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  tapering  to  a  point; 
leaf-sheaths  hairy  ;  rhizome  inclined  to 
ran,  A  very  distinct  little  plant,  most 
useful  for  a  choice  comer  in  a  rock 
garden.  A.  B.  F.-M. 

BAFTISIA  {Fa/se  Indigo).— A  hardy 
and  vig'orous  Lupine-like  group  of 
perennials  from  North  America,  forming 
strong'  bushy  tufts  3  to  5  ft,  high,  with 
sea-green  leaves  ;  the  flowers,  mostly  of 
»  delicate  blue,  in  long  spikes.  B. 
atu/ra/ii,  exalia/a,  and  alda  are  the  best- 
knoH-n  kinds,  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
mixed  border  in  any  garden  soil. 

BABBARZ^— Mountain  and  marsh 

cniciferous  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  few 

of  muctl  garden  value,  only  two  varieties 

being  worth  growing.     The  finest   is  the 

'  dmble  yellow  "Rodtxt  {B.  vulgaris  fi. -pi.), 

i  ■■iiich  is  a  beautiful  and  curious  plant.     It 

I  B  about  1 8  in.  high,  flowers  bright  yellow, 

f  from  June  till  late  sugimer,  and  often  till 

[  autumn.       It  succeeds  in  almost  any  soil, 

freferring  a  rich  light  loam.     Division, 

BuUiAnsIa.    See  Crepis. 

BRrtonis  anreft.    See  Mentzelia. 

BEQOmA  {Elephants  Ear}.— A  lat^e 

kitpical  and  sub-tropical  family  of  plants, 

ly  of  them  of  much  value  in  our  hot- 

and,  of  recent  years,  in  our  open 

llie  Tnberous  Begonia  is  the 


most  familiar  to  flower  gardeners,  and 
now  plays  a  lai^e  part  in  summer  bedding. 
Grouped  together  in  beds  a  fine  effect  is 
produced,  and  the  colours  vary  from  the 
darkest  scarlets  and  crimsons  to  the 
various  shades  of  rose  and  pink  ;  also 
white  and  blush -co  loured  kinds. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Begonia  is 
not  dillicult.  Seedlings  raised  in  March 
will  make  good  plants  for  planting  early 
in  June.  One  can  just  prick  them  off  into 
pans ;  from  these,  when  large  enough, 
they  are  put  in  shallow  boxes,  and  not 
disturbed  again  until  planted  out,  unless 
getting  overcrowded.  The  beds  should 
be  well  prepared  for  them,  if  the  soil  is 
heavy,  using  plenty  of  well -decomposed 
leaf-mould,  and  failing  this  old  Mushroom 
manure.  During  the  first  year  those  of 
inferior  quality  should  be  discarded  when 
lifted,  marking  the  finest  for  another 
year.  For  the  second  and  after  seasons' 
display  start  the  tubers  in  a  gentle  heat 
in  boxes  in  March,  transferring  them  to  a 
cold  frame  or  pit  in  May.  A  north  frame  is 
best,  as  the  plants  make  very  free  growth, 
and  get  a  good  size  for  planting  out  the 
first  week  m  June.  The  beds  should  be 
surfaced  with  either  a  dwarf  kind  of  plant 
or  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  When,  however, 
they  are  planted  thickly  together,  use  the 
fibre,  which  will  soon  be  covered  by  the 
foliage.  Begonias  planted  in  dry  posi- 
tions should  always  be  kept  moist 
at  the  root.  Damping  the  beds  over- 
head as  the  sun  leaves  them  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is 
dry  and  warm  will  greatly  refresh  them. 
When  lifted,  the  tuberous  varieties  require 
careful  attention  so  as  to  prevent  the 
decaying  stems  from  imparting  any  ill 
effects  to  the  tubers.  Remove  these  stems 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  twisted  out  without 
any  trouble.  Some  growers  expose  the 
tubers  in  a  light,  dry,  and  airy  house  until 
the  stems  are  quite  dried  up.  Later  on 
the  bulbs  when  quite  at  rest  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  neither  too  dry  nor 
loo  moist,  but  where  frost  cannot  reach 
them,  being  stored  in  either  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  or  silver  sand  in  shallow  boxes  until 
again  required  for  starting.  It  is  better  to 
have  single  than  double  flowers  for  bed- 
ding out,  and  there  is  no  want  of  good 
colours. 

A  class  getting  more  popular  each  year 
is  that  called  the  shrubby  set,  these 
being  known  as  forms  of  B.  semper- 
parens.  They  are  neat  and  shrubby  in 
growth,  with  an  abundance  of  rather  small 
leaves,  varying  in  shade.  Conspicuous  is 
Vernon's  variety,  the  leaves  deep  crimson 
tolightgreen,  and  pinky  blossoms.  There 
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are  many  varieties,  and  as  easily  and 
similarly  raised  as  the  tuberous  kinds. 
The  plants  are,  when  in  beauty,  a  mass  of 
bloom,  the  small  flowers  almost  hiding 
the  leaves.  But  many  of  the  kinds  are 
very  dull  in  colour,  and  g'et  shabby  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer.  There  are 
many  uses  for  them  in  gardens — as 
t  groups,  or  as  a  groundwork   to 


B^JJS  {Daisy).— B.  perennis,  daisies 

raised  from  our  Wild  Daisy  are  among  the 
most  popular  of  garden  flowers,  although 
not  used  so  much  as  formerly.  They 
need  only  simple  cuhure,  increase  rapidly, 
and  in  the  spring  garden  are  of  great 
service  in  large  dumps  or  masses.  Though 
we  have  numerous  kinds,  growers  have  ad- 
hered most  closely  to  the  old  flat-pecalled 
white  and  the  old  auilled  red,  both  of  which 
are  grown  by  millions  as  market  plants. 
Besides  these  are  the  llat-peialled  Pink 
Beauty,  a  charming  pink  of  the  quilled 
class  ;  a  deep  rich  red  or  crimson  quilled 
kind,  called  Rob  Roy ;  White  Globe, 
with  lai^e  white  quilled  petals  ;  and  many 
others.  The  yellow -blotched  or  Aucuba- 
jeaved  kinds  have  originated  by  sporting, 
and  one  named  aucubafolia  is  a  pretty 
kind,  but  rather  tender,  though  it  will  do 
well  in  winter  on  a  free  porous  soil,  and 
in  summer  in  a  cool  shady  border,  if 
transplanted  there.  The  giant  or  crown- 
flowered  Daisies  almost  form  a  distinct 
section,  and,  though  vigorous,  are  much 
less  free  of  bloom  than  Ihe  better-known 
kinds.  These  have  large  and  usually 
mottled  red  flowers  upon  long  stalks,  and 
are  best  suited  for  mixed  borders.  A 
very  old  favourite  is  the  Hen-and-Chickens 
Daisy.  It  differs  in  no  respect  of  habit  or 
foliage  from  the  double  kinds,  except  that 
when  the  flowers  are  at  their  best  they 
send  out  small  ones  from  the  axils  of  the 
scales — hence  the  name. 

Propagation  is  simple,  and  may  be 
done  in  spring  and  autumn.  Weil-dug 
soil  suits  well,  and  pull  the  plants  to  pieces, 
dibbling  them  in  six  inches  apart,  or  a 
little  closer.  Where  the  soil  is  good 
the  Daisy  incieases  so  rapidly  that  it 
may  be  transplanted  twice  in  the  year. 

BELLIUM. — Plants  belonging  to  the 
same  order  as  the  Daisy  (Compositse), 
of  which  some  three  or  four  forms  are  in 
cultivation.  Although  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  ihey  are  hardy  on  the  rock- 
garden,  but  are  apt  tp  exhaust  them- 
selves in  flowering.  B.  bellidioides,  B. 
Tossifolium,  and  B.  minulum,  are  much 
'ike  and  are  easily  grown  in  light  soil. 
rotundifoUum  caruleicenii^\at  Daisy) 


is  a  native  of  Morocco,  and  a  pretty  rock- 
plant.      Division  or  by  seed. 

BEBBESIDOPSIS  {Coral  Barberry). 
— R.  corallina  is  a  beautiful  evergreen 
climbing  shrub  from  Chili,  hardy  enough 
for  open  walls  in  the  southern  counties. 
It  has  large  spiny  leaves  very  much  like 
some  Barberries,  the  flowers  bright  coral- 
red,  hanging  in  clusters  on  slender  stalks, 
and  borne  for  several  weeks  in  summer. 
It  is  charming  for  a  wall,  preferring 
partial  shade,  such  as  that  of  a  wall  facing 
east  or  west,  and  does  best  in  peaty  or 

.IS  {Barberry).— X  valuable 
group  of  hardy  shrubs,  among  the  most 
beautifiil  of  which   is   Darwin's   Barberry 


{B.  Darwini).  B.  sttnopkylla  is  a  hybrid 
between  B.  Darwini  and  the  smaU 
S.  empelrifolia.  B.  dulcis  is  a  pretty 
Barberry,  whose  slender  shoots  are  hung 
with  tiny  yellow  flowers.  The  common 
Barberry  {B.  imlgari!)  is  brilliant  when 
in  fruit  in  autumn,  and  it  has  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  differ  con- 
siderably in  habit  of  growth  and  cohMir 
of  the  berries.  A  beautiful  shnib-graup 
could  be  formed  of  the  fruiting  Bar- 
berries   alone,    using    B.    vulgaris,    B, 
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ariilata  (which  has  berries  covered  with 
white  powder,  like  Plums),  and  the  small- 
growing  B.  Thunber^,  also  remarkable  for 
[Is  scarlet  berries,  which  remain  on  the  bush 
throughout  the  autumn,  B.  Wallickiana 
has  handsome  flowers  and  foliage,  and  is 
worthyof  cultivation  in  the  best  collections. 
Hie  Mahonias  are  now  mei^ed  in 
the  genus  Berberis,  As  flowering  shrubs 
they  are  of  much  value,  as  is  shown 
by  the  beauty  of  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  common  evergreen  Barberry  B.  agui- 
foiium  and  its  varieties.  M.fascicularis, 
though  not  hardy  everywhere,  is  fine 
when  in  bloom,  its  stems  being  wreathed 
with  golden  clusters  for  some  weeks,  while 
M.  kybrida  is  scarcely  less  ornamental  and 
certainly  hardier.  M .  rtptns,  M .  glumacea 
and  M.  Irifoliata  are  all  good  dwarf 
Evergreens.  In  mild  districts  there  is  not 
a  finer  flowering  shrub  in  spring  than  M. 
lapa/eitsh.,  with  large  clusters  of  yellow 
bloom  and  massive  foliage.  M.  japonica 
is  a  good  Evergreen  in  sheltered  places, 
and  a  fine  flowering  shrub.  Most  of  the 
evergreen  kinds  thrive  best  in  leafy  or 
peaty  soils,  the  ordinary  hardy  kinds  in 
any  garden  soil. 
BOTkheya.  Ste  Stobaa. 
BETA  {Chilian  Beel).—  B.  cicla  varie- 
gala  is  a.  variety  of  common  Beet,  the 
leaves  being  more  than  3  fl.  long,  vivid  in 
colour,  their,  midribs  varying  from  dark 
waxy  orange  to  vivid  crimson.'  The 
plant  should  be  sown  in  a  gently  heated 
Frame,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  rich 
ground.  It  varies  much  from  seed,  and 
the  most  striking  individuals  should  be 
selected  before  tne  plants  are  put  out. 
Used  sparingly,  its  effect  is  often  perhaps 
more  telling  than  if  in  quantity,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  use  this  or  any  such 
vegetables  in  the  flower-garden.  Other 
nrieties  of  the  common  Beet  are  used  in 
dM  flower-garden  for  the  sake  of  their 
dark  colours,  but  no  artistic  flower- 
gardening  is  possible  where  such  vege- 
tables out  of  place  are  used. 

BBTTJIaA  (fffrcA).— Trees  of  cold  and 
arctic  regions,  oflen  forming  vast  forests. 
Sometimes,  in  the  extreme  north,  even 
the  tall  and  graceful  Birches  of  more  tem- 
perate lands  lake  a  bushy  form,  and  there 
are  also  arctic  and  northern  species  which 
arc  sma.!!  and  give  us  little  effect  or  in- 
terest except  for  botanic  gardens.  The 
Birches,  generally,  are  easy  to  grow,  and 
should  be  raised  from  seed,  in  which  way 
they  come  very  easily,  excepting  what  are 
called  the  garden  or  nursery  varieties. 
These  are  grafted,  and  might  be  propa- 
gated by  layers,  if  anybody  would  take 
ibe  trouble,  and    in  this  way  might  be 


longer  lived  ^nd  useful  in  some  ways. 
Owing  to  the  beauty  of  our  native  species 
in  all  sorts  of  positions  north  and  south, 
we  have  not  lost  so  much  by  neglecting 
the  American  species,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  expect,  however,  any  of  them  to 
show  anything  finer  in  effect  than  such 
woods  as  we  see  in  northern  and  central 
Europe,  of  Birch  alone,  the  silvery  stems 
rising  out  of  heath  or  ferns.  Among  the 
greater,  or  tree.  Birches  after  our  own  (in- 
cluding its  varieties  or  allies,  i/^rrKfcja  and 
pui^scf/is) are  iht  Canoe  Birch  (B.  papyri- 
/era)  or  paper  Birch,  a  forest  tree  of 
Northern  America,  which  is  hardy  in 
Britain  ;  the  River  Birch  {B.  ni^ra)  also 
a  tall  tree  of  Northern  America  ;  the 
Cherry  or  Sweet  Birch  {H,  Unto)  which  is 
sometimes  So  ft.  high  and  also  of  northern 
distribution  (Canada,  Newfoundland) ;  the 
Yellow  Birch  {B.  luted)  sometimes  100 
ft.  high  ;  the  Western  Birch  {B.  occiden- 
talis),  a  medium-siied  tree  of  Western 
America  and  British  Columbia,  and  the 
White  Birch  {B.  populifolia)  also  a 
slender  tree  of  Canada  and  the  Northern 
States  with  tremulous  leaves  like  some  of 
the  Aspens.  Among  the  dwarf  or  shrubby 
kinds  are  B.  nana,  pumila,  humilis  and 
fmticosa ;  but  the  Birches  of  any  real  value 
for  our  home  landscapes  are  the  tree 
kinds.  From  a  garden  point  of  view, 
perhaps  the  most  important  trees  of  the 
genus  are  the  varieties  of  our  common 
Birch  and  its  allies,  such  as  the  weeping 
and  cut-leaved  forms,  also  those  with 
purple  leaves,  and  the  nettle-leaved  Birch. 
B.  maximowiczi  is  a  distinct  and  flne 
Japanese  kind  which  grows  very  high  and 
with  a  trunk  a  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  the  bark 
orange- colon  red,  the  leaves  very  large.  B. 
ermani  is  also  a  common  kind  in  Japan. 

An  incident  in  my  own  planting  of 
birches  may  be  worth  recording  here. 
Having  got  a  collection  from  America,  1 
planted  them  by  some  ponds  where  I 
thought  they  might  have  a  belter  chance, 
as  they  often  grow  well  near  water  in  their 
native  country.  1  lost  a  good  many  of 
them,  not  knowing  the  cause  until  I  hap- 
pened to  pull  up  some  of  the  dead  young 
trees,  when  I  found  the  main  roots  were 
all  barked  round  by  the  common  water- 
rat,  working  below  the  line  of  the  snow 
during  a  hard  winter. 

As  regards  the  positions  of  Birches  in  a 
pleasure-ground,  there  is  is  not  a  more 
graceful  lawn  tree  than  the  cut-leaved  and 
weeping  kinds,  the  more  so  where  trees 
of  light  shade  are  desired. 

The  American  tree  kindsmight  take  their 
placesin  the  mixed  woodlands  of  a  country 
place,  or  by  streams  or  pools.        W.  R. 
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Bignonia.    See  Tecoma. 

Blechnum.    See  Lomaria. 

BLETIA.— 5.  hyaciniha  is  a  beautiful 
Chinese  Orchid,  having  ribbed  leaves,  and 
slender  flower-stems  l  ft.  or  more  tiigh, 
bearing  about  half  a  dozen  showy  flowers 
of    a  deep  rosy   pink.     It  is  hardy,  and 


an  interesting  annual  flower,  showyirihe 
foliage  elegant,  and  the  growth  dwaii^ 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  singular.  Its 
culture  is  that  of  a  hardy  annual,  but  it  is 
better  sown  in  spring  than  in  autumn.  It 
flowers  from  July  to  September  in  waim 
light  soils.    The  other  species  in  cultiva- 


thrives  in  sheltered  and  shaded  si 
in  peat  borders  in  winter.  In  cold  districts 
it  would  be  well  to  cover  the  roots.  It  is 
very  interesting  for  the  bog  garden  or  a 
bed  of  hardy  Orchids. 

Blitum.    See  Cmenopodium. 

BLUMENBAOHIA.— .^.   cermala    is 


tion  are  B.   insigrUs   and   B.    multifida. 
South  America.     (Loasa  Order.) 

BOOCONIA  {Plume  Poppy).—E.  cor- 
tfata  is  a  handsome  and  vigorous  perennial 
of  the  Poppy  Order,  growing  in  erect  tufts 
J  to  over  8  ft.  high,  with  numerous  fl(»»-«is 
m  very  large  panicles,  not  showy,  but  the 
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inflorescence,  when  the  plant  is  well  grown, 
has  a  fine  effect.  It  is  best  in  the  shrub- 
bery in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  is  excel- 
lent in  bold  groups,  the  leaves,  too,  being 
fine  in  form.  Division.  China.  Syn.  B. 
japonica.  B.  frulescens.  —  A  vigorous 
Mexican  shrub,  3^  lo  nearly  6  ft.  high, 
with  few  and  very  brittle  branches,  lar^e, 
se^p'een,  handsome  leaves,  and  greenish 
fiowers.     Very  efTective  on  Grass  plals. 


Tl»  Plami  Poppy  {Bm 


n  groups  or  as  isolated  specimens.  It 
requires  a  somewhat  warmer  climate  than 
ours,  but  may  be  placed  out  from  June 
to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  difficult 
10  propagate  by  cuttings,  easier  from  seed. 

BoltotUA-     See  Aster. 

BOUASEA. — Curious  and  handsome 
plants  of  the  Amaryllis  order  allied  lo 
Alstrcemeria,   requiring  greenhouse  "  — 


peratur 


ofara: 


w  known. 


Hind,  of  Newton  Abbot,  has  B.  edulis 
out-of-doors,  and  it  has  dowered  well 
after  surviving  a  temperature  of  25° 
below     freezing.      If  any  of  the    other 


species  should  prove  hardy  in  the 
southern  counties,  their  fine  bold  twin- 
ing habit  and  handsome  flowers  would 
be  a  gain.    Best  in  free  sandy  or  peaty  soil. 

BOHGABDIA.— i?.  rauwolfi  is  a  plant 
of  the  Barberry  Order,  though  remarkably 
unlike  one,  as  it  has  a  Cyclamen-like  root- 
stem,  from  the  apex  of  which  spring  the 
flower  stems  6  in,  high,  bearing  roundish 
golden  blossoms  from  \  to  i  in.  across, 
which  droop  gracefully  from  slender 
stalks.  Though  now  rare,  this  beautiful 
plant  was  among  our  earliest  garden 
plants.  Found  from  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago to  Afghanistan,  and  hardy  on  dry 
soils.    Seed,    Syn,,  Leonlice. 

BOBAOO  {,Tki  Cretan  Borage),— B. 
oriintalii  is  a  vigorous  perennial,  bearing 
pale-blue  flowers  early  in  spring,  having 
very  large  leaves  through  the  summer. 
Easily  naturalised  in  any  rough  place,  but 
not  worth  a  place  in  the  garden  proper, 
being  coarse  and  taking  up  much  space. 
The  common  Borage  is  very  pretty, 
naturalised  in  dry  places  or  banks,  where 
it  might  often  be  welcome  for  use  as  well 
as  beauty.  There  is  a  white  variety,  B. 
laxiftora  is  pretty  with  suspended  blue 
flowers  ;  it    grows   very  freely  on  sandy 

BorUurasia.    See  Crepis, 

Bottyanthus.    Sie  Muscari. 

BOUSSIHGAULTIA  {Madeira  Vine). 
— B.  baselloides  is  a  luxuriant  trailing 
plant  of  the  Spinach  Order  with  shoots 
16  to  20  ft.  long,  flowering  tale  in  autumn, 
the  flowers  small,  white,  fragrant,  and  be- 
coming black  as  they  fade  The  fine  green 
leaves  are  shining,  fleshy,  and  slightly 
wavy ;  stems  twining,  tinged  with  red, 
growing  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
bearing  many  tubercles.  Suited  only  for 
dry  banks  and  chalk-pits,  associated  with 
climbing  and  trailing  plants.  Increased 
by  tubercles  of  the  stem  ;  these  break 
with  the  least  shock,  but  the  smallest 
fragment  will  vegetate.     South  America. 

BBAOHYOOME  {Swan  River  Daisy). 
— B.  iberidi/olia  is  a  pretty  Australian 
annual  of  simple  culture,  about  8  to  12  in, 
high,  the  flowers  about  i  in,  across,  in 
loose  terminal  clusters,and  are  bright  blue, 
with  a  paler  centre.  There  are  other  sorts, 
with  flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue  and 
purple,  and  one  of  pure  white.  Sow  in 
cool  house  in  September  as  soon  as 
ready,  prick  off  four  or  five  in  a  4-in.  piot, 
keep  in  cold  pits  during  winter,  and 
guard  against  damp.  Pot  on  again  in 
March  singly  into  4-in.  pots,  and  finally 
at  end  of  April  plant  out  into  open 
borders ;  or  sow  on  slight  hotbed  in 
March,  prick  out  into  pits  for  transplant- 
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ing  into  open  in  May  ;  or  sow  in  open  in 
April  and  May.  B.  Sindairi  is  a  pretly 
liiile  kind  with  tiny  daisy-like  heads 
which   sometimes   sows    itself   in    sandy 

BBASSIOA.  -Some  forms  of  the  Cab- 
bage, particularly  the  variegated  Kales,  are 
used  in  the  flower  garden  for  winter 
effect,  where  people  are  ignorant  of  what 
a  flower-garden  means — in  wmter  even 
a  beautiful  thing  to  those  who  know  how 
to  make  it  so.  So  we  will  forego  de- 
scriptions of  how  to  grow  kail  for  the 
flower-garden.  The  odour  of  such  things 
about  a  house  after  a  hard  frost  should  be 
enough  of  itself  to  condemn  them.  And  as 
for  beauty,  a  corner  of  a  labourer's  garden 
with  a  few  snowdrops  and  hepaucas  is 
worth  all  [he  displays  of  the  floral  kail- 
yard ever  seen. 

BEAVOA  {Scarlet  Tiuinfiovjer).^B. 
geminiftora  is  a  pretty  Mexican  bulbous 
plant  of  the  Amaryllis  Order.  From  i  to 
2  ft.  high,  the  flower-stems  stout  and  erect, 
bearing  on  the  upper  part  numerous  pairs 
of  nodding  ttibular  flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet 
outside,  but  inclined  to  yellow  within.  It 
succeeds  well  in  warm  sheltered  situations 
in  borders  of  light  and  well-drained  soil, 
but  requires  some  protection  over  the 
bulbs  in  winter.  Itllowers  in  autumn,  and 
remains  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

BBEVOOETIA  {Crimson  Salinfimver). 
— B.coccinea'is  a  beautiful  bulbous  flower, 
of  the  Lily  Order,  also  known  as  B.  Ida- 
Mai.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
Califomian  plants.  The  flowers  grow  on 
stems,  li  to  2  ft.  high,  and  are  tubular 
and  of  a  deep  crimson-red,  the  Ups  a  vivid 
green.  It  succeeds  best  in  friable  loam. 
Plant  in  October,  and  the  roots  may  re- 
main undisturbed  for  several  years.  Not 
less  than  three  plants  should  be  grouped 
together,  and  a  dozen  will  produce  a  still 
better  effect;  an  Osier  rod  in  their  midst 
will  support   the  fragile  stems.     Offsets 


L  {Quaking  Grass). — A  graceful 
family  of  Grasses,  American  and  Euro- 
pean. B.  maxima  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, growing  12  to  18  in.  high  ;  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  in  March  in  any 
garden  soil,  is  quite  hardy  and  graceful 
while  growing,  and  useful  for  decoration 
either  green  or  dried.  B.  meiiia  {Camtnoa 
Quaking  Grass)  is  smaller,  9  to  15  in. 
high.     Borders,  Seed. 

SRQDl^A.{Broiiie'sLi/ycrCa/i/bmian 
Hyacinlk).—K  charming  family  of  North 
American  liliaceous  plants. 

B.  congesta  has  the  stems  long  and 
wiry,  the  flowers  in  a  dense  umbel  ;  pur- 
plish blue  in  colour,  and  very  lasting.     B, 


alba  is  a  pretly  white-flowered  variety.   B. 
cajnlata  much  resembles  this  kind. 

B.  gnuidifloTa.— This  is  an  old  and 
pretty  plant,  about  5  in.  high,  with  deep 
purplish-blue  flowers  in  a  loose  umbel  ici 
July.  At  the  time  of  flowering  the  foliage 
IS  often  withered,  and  to  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  the  stems  it  is  sometimes  best 
planted  among  other  low-growing  plants. 

B.  HowollC— This  pretty  species  has 
flowers  in  a  fine  umbel,  bell-shaped  and 
milky  white.  A  beautiful  variety  of  it 
(lilacina)  has  delicate  bluish  flowers,  re- 
taining its  fine  deep-green  foliage  at  tbe 
time  of  flowering,  and  throwing  up  sturdy 
stems  about  2  ft.  high,  crowned  by  large 
flat  umbels  of  well-shaped  flowers. 

B.  laz&  is  a  very  old  garden  piaul,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  not  only 
varying  in  colour,  but  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  umbels. 

B.  minor,  probably  a  variety  of  tbe 
foregoing,  is  very  pretty;  tbe  scape  is 
not  more  than  an  inch  high,  about  fifteen 
flowers  in  the  umbel ;  the  colour  purplish 
blue,  with  a  lighter  centre. 

B.  pedanCQluiB  is  a  pretty  white- 
flowered  species,  with  large  umbel  of 
porcelain -white  blossoms. 

These  bulbs  may  be  planted  Irom 
October  until  December,  and  in  mild 
localities  will  pass  the  winter  in  tbe 
open  unprotected.  In  Holland,  where 
the  winters  are  often  very  severe,  they 
are  covered  with  reeds  or  straw  at  the 
approach  of  the  cold  season.  This 
covering  will  keep  the  cold  off,  the  soil 
open,  and  ward  off  the  effects  of  a  treach- 
erous winter  sun.— C.  G.  V.  T. 

'SBXiVLUB{Brome,Grass).  -Atleastonc 
of  this  large  genus  of  Grasses  is  very 
graceful  and  worthy  of  culture — that  is 
B.  brizaformis,  a  hardy  biennial  about 
2  f\.  high,  with  large  graceful  and  droop- 
ing heads.  It  is  more  valuable  for  cutting 
and  drying  than  any  of  the  Quaking 
Grasses.  It  may  be  grown  as  an  annual 
sown  out-of-doors  in  spring,  and  autumnal- 
sown  plants  would  be  best  in  warm  soils. 

BBOWALLIA.— Annual  plants  of  the 
Nightshade  Order,  chiefly  Perui-ian.  B. 
elata  has  usually  been  regarded  only 
a.s  a  beautiful  pot-plant,  but  it  does  well  tD 
the,  open  air,  either  in  a  bed  by  itself  or  10 
largepatches  with  other  things.  It  supplies 
a  shade  of  colour  difficult  to  oDtain, 
and  is  useful  to  cut  from.  So»  the 
seed  in  March,  prick  off  the  young 
plants  when  large  enough  to  handle,  grow 
them  on  till  they  are  strong,  and  plant  ovS 
in  May.  There  is  a  white  variety  equally 
useful.  B.  Roesli  is  a  dense  compad 
bush,   16  to  20  in.  high,  with    sbiniog 
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green  leaves.  The  flowers  aje  of  a 
delicate  aiure  blue,  or  are  while  with 
a  yellow  lube,  and  are  unusually  large  for 
the  genus.  They  come  in  uninterrupted 
succession  from  spring  till  autumn. 
Rocky  Mountains. 
Bnigmaitaia.  See  Datura. 
BBTANTHOS  {Hybrids.).— B.ireclus 
is  a  dwarf  evergreen  Ericaceous' bush,  from 
8  in.  to  I  ft.  high,  bearing  pretty  pinkish 
flowers.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid.  In  very 
fine  sandy  soil  or  in  that  usually  prepared 
for  American  plants,  it  grows  well,  and 
is  suitable  for  the  rock-garden  or  in  col- 
lections of  very  dwarf  alpine'  shrubs. 

BTTDDLEIA  (Orange  Ball  Tret).—B. 
globosa\s  a  favourite  shrub  from  Chili,  often  I 
seen  in  the  southern  coast  gardens,  where 
it  is  hardier,  and  in  Ireland  ;  the  flowers, 
balls  of  bright  yellow,  are  showy  in  early 
summer.     It  is   of  rapid   growth,  and    if 
badly  cut  down  during  a  severe  winter 
generally  grows  again    in  the  following 
summer.     B.  Colvillei  is  a  lender  Hima- 
layan  kind,  with  bunches  of  pale   rose-   | 
coloDred  flowers.     It  is  a  shrub  for  mild  ' 
districts  only.     Other  species  less  satis-  ' 
factory  for  open-air  culture  are  B.  criipa,  \ 
B.  Undleyana.  I 

BULBOOODIUH    {Spring    Meadow  I 
Saffron). — Zf.i'frwKwj  is  a  pretty  Liliaceous   ! 
bulb  from  4  to  6  in.  high,  and  one  of  ihe   I 
earliest  of  flowers,  sending  up  large  rosy 
purple    flower -buds,   distinct    in    colour.   I 
The  tubular  flowers  arc  nearly  4  in.  long,   ' 
and  are  usually  prettiest  in  the  bud  state. 
Associated    with    very    early    flowering  | 
plants  like  the  Snowflakc,  Snowdrop,  and 
Greek   Anemone,  it   is    welcome    in   the 
rock-garden  or  in  warm  sunny  borders. 
Easily  increased  by  dividing   Che    bulbs 
in  July  or  August,  and  replanting  them 
fi-om  4  in.   to  6  in.  apart.      One  other 
species,  B.  trig^num,  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  cultivation.     Alps  of  Europe. 

BOPHTHALmm— if.  sfieciosum  is  a 
bold  free  and  showy  perennial,  hardy,  and 
growing  in  any  soil,  with  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves  in  great  tufts,  and,  in 
summer  and  autumn,  handsome  heads  of 
showy  yellow  flowers  with  dark  centres. 
An  excellent  plant  for  shrubberies  and 
covering  the  ground  here  and  there  in 
bold  masses,  as  it  grows  so  close  that  it 
keeps  the  weeds  down  and  in  such  ways 
also  gives  a  better  effect  than  in  small 
tufts  in  the  mixed  border.  Central 
Europe.  Division.  Syn.  Telekia  spedosa. 
BUTOHUS  {Flowering  Ruih).—B. 
Ufnbeilaius  is  a  handsome  native  water- 
plajrit,  often  very  fine  in  a  rich  muddy  soil 
and  hardy  and  free  to  flower.  Common 
by  some  river  banks,  and  growing  with 


water-side  seeds  in  garden  ponds  and 
lakes,  flowering  in  summer  rose -red  in 
bold  umbels.     Division. 

BUXII8  (ficj-).— This  beautiful  bush  or 
low  tree  grows  wild  on  some  of  our 
southern  chalk  hills,  and  is  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  as  an  edging  and  also  in 
shrubberies.  The  beauty  of  its  habit  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  owing  to  its 
being  grown  under  other  trees  or  to  its 
being  too  much  crowded,  but  seen  wild 
its  habit  is  most  graceful,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  secure  the  same  beauty 
of  habit  by  planting  in  groups  upon  ex- 
posed knolls.  Almost  all  the  species  and 
varieties  have  variegated  forms,  which. 


though  pretty,  are  not  so  good  as^  the 
natural  forms.  B.  sempervirens  (the  Com- 
mon Box)  from  its  close  bushy  habit 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  Evergreens  for 
garden  hedges.  It  may  be  pruned  or 
clipped  into  any  shape  ;  and  when  topiary 
gardening  was  in  fashion,  it  shared  witn 
the  Yew  in  the  formation  of  designs  and 
figures  of  men  and  animals.  While  there 
are  few  soils  in  which  it  will  not  thrive,  it 
prefers  such  as  are  light,  with  a  warm 
gravelly  subsoil.  Among  the  typical 
species  is  Japonica,  a  form  of  the  com- 
mon Box,  but  hardier.  The  Minorca 
Box  {B.  balearica)  is  a  native  of  Balearic 
and  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
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as  well  as  Italy  and  Turkey,  where 
it  forms  a  fine  tree  of  from  60  to  80  ft. 
in  heighl.  The  leaves  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  Box,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  are  of  a  lighter  green, 
but  it  only  succeeds  well  in  warm  well- 
sheltered  situations  with  a  dry  soil  and  a 
warm  subsoil.  Other  species  are  Har- 
landi,  micropA/Ila  and  Wallidiana,  few  of 
these  so  precious  as  the  common  Box. 
The  variegated  forms  of  Box  are  seldom 
so  good  in  effect  as  the  green  kinds,  at 
least  after  they  have  left  the  nursery 
stage. 

I'-  ""  ■""'     "~""' 


climate,  and  the  best  places  are,  as  a  rule, 
on  well-drained  ledg^es  in  the  rock-garden. 
Plants  of  this  family  should  be  planted  in 
the  rock-garden  in  open  airy  situations, 
free  from  dripping  water,  and  where  the 
drainage  is  perfect.  Probably  haidy 
alpine  species  will  be  found  farther  south, 
and  we  may  yet  see,  in  warmer  counties, 
a  good  collection  of  bright-flowered  Cac- 
taceous plants  on  warm  rocky  borders  or 

OASSALFINIA.  — A     graceful    and 
distinct  summer-leafing  shrub  or  low  tree, 
:arlydale  after  itsintrcxiuction. 


CKlwdrini* 

0 ACTUS.  ^Various  plants  belonging  to 
the  Cactus  Order  of  plants  have  proved 
hardy  in  England.  Opuntia,  Echino- 
cereus,  Mammillaria  and  Echinopsis  are 
ainong  the  hardiest.  Pretty  effects  are 
shown  by  some  Cacti  in  the  open  air 
in  Southern  England,  the  plants  blooming 
freely  when  fully  exposed  m  the  sun  on  a 
warm  rock-garden  ;  but  the  want  of  the 
sunshine  of  their  native  plains  is  against 
their  being  very  happy  in  Britain. 

When  the  foliage  of  a  plant  is  perennial, 
as  in  Cacti  it  is  well  to  place  it  so  that  it 
may  be  safe  from  injuries,  apart  from 


ppouliroliL 

proving  a  picturesque  one.  It  is  one  of  a 
genus  usually  tropical,  and  the  interest 
lies  in  finding  a  species  which  is  hardy 
in  the  country  around  London.  C.japonica 
is  a  loose  or  free  growing  shrub  with  haid 
prickles,  leaves  a  foot  long  and  very 
graceful,  and  handsome  yellow  flowers  in 
racemes.  It  grows  well  with  me  in  very 
poor  soil  and  seems  quite  happy  as  a  wall 
or  bank  bush.  R. 

OalunpellB.     See  Eccremocarpu:^ 
CALAHDEINIA.   {Rock  Pumlamt).— 
Dwarf  annual  or  perennial  plants  of  the 
Purslane  Order.    This  genus  is  large,  asd 
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manyspecies  have  been  introduced,  though 
few  are  very  effective  for  gardens,  but  if 
well  grown  and  placed  they  are  pretty,  and 
sometimes  brilliant  border  or  rock  plants, 
thriving  in  warm  and  dry  soils.  C, 
ditcoltn"   is    a    beautiful    S.    American 

eat,  from  1  to  i)  ft  high,  with  fleshy 
ves,  pale  green  above  and  purple  be- 
neath, and  bright-rose  flowers  in  a  long 
raceme,  i^  in.  across.  C.  gtaadiflora  is  a 
handsome  annual  with  showy  blossoms. 
It  thrives  in  a  warm  and  good  loam,  and 
blooms  throughout  the  autumn.  C. 
opptaitifolia  is  a  distinct  plant,  and  is 
well  marked  by  its  larger,  very  thick, 
succulent  leaves  and  delicate  white 
flowers.  C.  speciosa  has  flowers  from  Jto 
1  in.  across,  purple- crimson  ;  on  sunny 
mornings  they  open  fully,  closing  early 
in  the  afternoon.  C.  umbellala  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  plant,  the  flower 
dazzling  magenta-crimson.  It  does  well 
in  fine  sandy  peat  or  in  other  light 
earth,  and  is  perennial  on  dry  soils  and 
in  chinks  in  a  well-drained  rock-garden, 
readily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  pots 
or  in  the  open  air  in  fine  sandy  soil.  It 
may  also  be  treated  as  an  annual  sown 
in  frames  very  early  in  spring.     Chili. 

TTiere  are  other  kinds,  such  as  C.  Ltnd- 
leyana,  C.  proatmbens,  C.  compressa,  and 
C.  micrantka,  but  not  so  good  as  the  kinds 
just  mentioned. 

OAIiOEOIiABIA  {Slipper  Flower).— 
Handsome  and  distinct  herbs  or  low  shrubs 
of  the  Foxglove  Order,  mostly  from 
South  America.  Many  of  them  are  of 
high  garden  value,  but  few  are  hardy.  In 
the  London  district  they  are  employed 
very  much  less  than  they  were  some 
years  ago,  as  many  of  the  varieties 
die  from  disease,  or  are  short-lived  as 
regards  bloom,  but  the  handsome  C 
amplexicaulis,  with  its  bold  habit  and 
lemon-yello*  flowers,  is  always  a 
&vounte. 

Propagation. — The  best  time  for  pro- 
pagating the  shrubby  varieties  is  the 
cod  of  September  and  October,  in  a  cold 
wooden  or  turf  frame  on  a  dry  bottom  ; 
fill  it  to  within  6  in.  of  the  top  with  sandy 
loam,  and  over  that  spread  some  clean 
silver  sand.  Then  select  stubby  firm  side 
shoots,  pick  out  any  flower-spikes  that  are 
visible,  remove  one  or  two  of  the  base 
leaves,  cut  horizontally  below  a  joint  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  dibble  them  thickly, 
regularly  and  firmly  into  the  frames,  giving 
a  sprinkling  of  water  through  a  tine  rose 
to  settle  the  soil  and  to  prevent  their 
flagging.  Keep  the  frames  close  and 
sliaded  for  a  day  or  two,  but  afterwards 
remove    the    shading,   and    only    use  it 


during  the  succeeding  month  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  bright  sunshine. 

Wintering. — These  frames  require  no 
further  care  beyond  protection  from  frost, 
by  covering  the  sashes,  and  banking  up 
the  sides,  if  of  wood,  with  soil.  Wooden 
boxes,  seed-pans,  or  pots  might  also  be 
used  for  striking  Calceolarias  in  ;  and  in 
them  the  plants  might  be  wintered  in 
any  pit,  greenhouse,  or  conservatory. 
Whether  propagated  in  frames  or  boxes, 
they  should  be  transplanted  farther  apart 
than  previously,  into  other  frames  filled 
with  rich  open  soil,  where  they  wiU 
become  fit  for  planting  out  by  the  middle 
of  May. 

Spring  Propagation.— Spring  cut- 
tings are  mostly  rooted  in  hotbeds,  in 
boxes,  or  in  [>ans,  and  often  as  many  damp 
off  as  survive  to  become  plants  ;  neverthe- 
less, where  the  stock  is  deficient,  this 
mode  must  be  resorted  to.  It  is  best  to 
strike  them  after  the  middle  of  March  in 
pure  sand  in  a  hotbed  or  propagating  pit 
where  there  is  no  stagnant  moisture,  and, 
when  well  rooted,  to  pot  them,  or  put 
them  in  boxes  in  light  sandy  soil,  still 
keeping  them  in  warm  quarters  for  a  few 
days.  After  that,  gradually  shift  them 
into  places  in  which  there  is  less  heat. 
Powdered  charcoal  or  wood  ashes  strewed 
on  the  soil  among  the  cuttings  prevents 
damp,  and  the  watering-pot  should  be 
used  judiciously. 

8pecieBof0uc«olaria.— Apart  from  the 
varieties,  a  number  of  species  are  of  some 
merit  for  the  flower  garden,  and  some  are 
neglected  and  unknown.  The  greater 
number  of  them  inhabit  mountain  valleys, 
and  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  from  13,000 
to  14,000  ft.  within  the  tropics  in  South 
America,  where  they  enjoy  a  temperate 
climate. 

0.  alba. — A  lovely  sub-shrubby  species 
from  Chih  growing  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with 
clusters  of  snowy  white  flowers.  A  native 
of  Chili. 

0.  ajnplezicanliB.  —  A  fine  bold  kind 
with  soft  green  leaves  clasping  the  stem 
and  many  lemon-yellow  flowers.  Owing  lo 
its  tall  habit  itgroups  well  with  bold  plants, 
and  it  is  usually  handsomer  in  autumn 
than  any  of  the  other  kinds.    Ecuador. 

0.  h]>^sopifolla  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  small-growing  kinds,  bearing  loose 
clusters  of  lemon-yellow  blossoms  from 
early  summer  till  autumn,  the  foliage 
resembling  that  of  Hyssop.     Ecuador. 

0,  Kellyana.— A  curious  hardj[  hybrid, 
with  short  dowry  stems,  6  to  9  in.  high, 
flowers  about  an  inch  across,  of  a  deep 
yellow  with  numerous  small  brown  dots, 
and  two  or  three  grow  together  on  the 
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top  of  [he  stems.  Its  foliage  resembles 
that  of  one  of  the  Mimulus,  creeping  along 
the  ground,  and  it  is  a  very  inieresting 
dwarf  rock-garden  planl. 

0.  FaTonii  is  a  noble  species,  tbe 
largest  in  cultivation.  It  is  from  z  to  4 
ft.  high,  has  lai^e  light-green,  much- 
wrinkled  foliage,  from  June  to  September 
bearing  large,  pale-yellow,  slipper- shaped 
blossoms.  It  IS  a  line  object  against  a 
warm  south  wall,  but  at  the  approach  of 
winter  it  should  either  be  lifted  or  pro- 
tected.    Peru. 

0.  .TioUcsn  is  a  pretty  species,  with 
small  helmet-shaped  flowers,  which  are 
rich  purple  and  spotted  ;  succeeds  well  on 
warm  borders  or  the  rock-garden,  and,  if 
slightly  protected,  withstands  mild  winters 
in  the  south.     Chili. 

OfhlendnU  officlnaliB  {Pot  Marigold).— 
An  interesting  old  hardy  biennial  ;  one  of 
the  best  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
in  almost  every  garden  ;  the  petals  were 
formerly  used  10  flavour  dishes  in  old 
English  cookery,  hence  its  name.  A 
variety  of  kinds  is  now  oflered  by  the 
seed  houses.  The  plants  are  among  the 
best  biennials  for  autumn  and  even  wmtei 
flowering.  For  late  blooming,  seed  should 
be  sown  in  July.  The  plants  usually  sow 
themselves  freely,  and  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  either  in  spring  or  autumn. 
The  pretty  variety  called  meteor  and  other 
forms  are  improvements  on  the  old  showy 

OALLA  {BogArvm).—C.  falus/ris  is  a 
small  hardylrailing  Arum,  which  has  pretty 
little  white  spathes.  Though  often  ^rown 
in  water,  in  a  bog  or  muddy  place  it  will 
grow  larger.  For  moist  spongy  spots  near 
the  rock'garden,  or  by  the  side  of  a  rill, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  plants,  but  its  beauty 
is  best  seen  when  it  is  allowed  to  ramble 
over  rich  muddy  soil.  N.  America  and  N. 
Europe.  Flowering  in  summer,  and  in- 
creasing rapidly  by  its  running  stems. 

OaUlchioa.    See  Layia. 

Oalliopsls.    See  Coreopsis. 

OaUiprora.    See  Bkodi^a. 

OALLIBHOE  {Popfiy  Mallow).— \ 
small  and  handsome  genus  of  North 
American  plants,  of  the  Mallow  order,  of 
which  some  half-dozen  kinds  are  known 
in  our  gardens.  They  are  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials,  and  succeed  well  in  the 
open  border  in  rich  light  soil. 

0.  alc»old«a  is  an  erect  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  the  habit  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  Mak'a  moschaln,  the  flowers 
from  I  inch  to  ij  inches  in  diameter. 
Barren  Oak  lands,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 

0.  digitata. — A  distinct -looking  glau- 


cous perennial  herb,  2  or  3  ft.  high,  with 
red  dish- purple  flowers  in  summer ;  it  is 
not  so  showy  as  the  other  kinds. 

0.  iDVOlocrata  is  a  charming  dwarf 
prostrate  perennial,  with  large  violet- 
crimson  flowers  2  in.  in  diameter.  It  is 
excellent  for  the  rock-garden,  as  it  bears 
a  continuous  crop  of  showy  blossoms  friHn 
early  in  summer  till  late  in  autumn.  It 
has  the  best  eflect  when  allowed  to  &1I 
over  the  ledge  of  a  rock.     Califomia. 

0.  macrorhiza  alba  is  a  pure  white 
form  of  a  kind  with  purplish -camune 
flowers,  and  erect  stems,  from  1 J  to  2^  h. 
high,  with  a  corymbose  raceme  of  flowers. 
It  occurs  in  several  shades  of  colour,  finnn 
rosy-purple  to  pale  rose  and  while,  and 
sown  early  it  will  bloom  the  first  year. 
South-western  Stales  of  N.  America. 

C.  Fapavar,  flgured  in  Tke  Garden,  has 
a  trailing  habit,  and  flowers  incessantly 
from  early  summer  until  late  autumn. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple-red,  as 
large  and  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
our    common    field     Poppy,    hence    tbe 

0.  pedata  is  one  of  the  prettiest  species. 
A  perennial,  with  trailing  stems  bearing 
lobed  foliage,  and  handsome  crimson 
flowers,  fully  2  in.  in  diameter.  When 
sown  early  the  plants  bloom  the  first 
season,  and  continue  in  flower  until  late 
in  autumn.  In  dry  soils  the  roots  survive 
our  average  winters.  It  succeeds  best 
in  dry  soils.  The  varieties  nana  and 
compacfa  are  pretty  dwarfer  varieties. 

OALLISTEMrtlS  {China  Aster\~ 
Among  the  many  annuals  now  in  cultiva- 
tion China  Asters  {C.  cMinensii)  are  among 
the  best,  and  when  well  grown  and  cared 
for  they  do  as  much  to  render  a  garden 
gay  during  summer  and  autumn  as  any 
annual  plant.  To  see  them  in  their  beauty, 
however,  they  must  be  grown  in  masses, 
and  well  cultivated — not  at  any  stage  left 
to  haphazard  or  poor  culture. 

Varieties.— China  Asters  may  be 
classed  according  to  height,  balm, 
character  of  flower.  Tall  Asters  c«Mn- 
prise  the  fine  Paeony-flowered,  the  tall 
Chrysanthemum,  the  Emperor,  the  tall 
Victoria,  the  Quilled,  and  a  few  ather^ 
Kinds  of  medium  height  are  the  dwarfer 
forms  of  the  Victoria,  the  fine  Cocardeau, 
the  Rose,  and  the  Porcupine.  The  dwarf 
forms  comprise  the  short  Chrysanthemunai, 
the  dwarf  pyramidal,  and  specially  the 
dwarf  bouquet,  which  is  one  of  the  tnoM 
beautiful  for  pot  culture.  The  best  be<ldiiM 
kinds  are  the  medium-growing  Victoria 
the  Rose,  and  the  dwarf  Chrysanthemum 
as  these  vary  from  9  to  12  in.  in  heiglit 
and  form  good  bunches  of  bloom  on  ead 
r.,,,  ...i.,*.-.OOglC 
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plant,  and  fine  masses  of  colour  collec- 
tively. The  dwarf  bouquet  kinds,  whilst 
specially  good  for  pot  culture,  are  valuable 
as  edgings  to  beds  of  taller  kinds.  For 
pot  culture  for  exhibition  the  best  are  the 
medium-growing  Victorias,  as  these,  if  of 
a  good  strain,  possess  quality,  and  hand- 
some even  heads  of  bloom. 

Culture.— Mr.  J.  Betteridge  writes  : 
—"For  several  years  after  I  com- 
menced the  culture  of  quilled  Asters 
[  always  sowed  the  seed  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  but  during  the  last  decade  I 
have  sowed  it,  between  a6th  March  and 
26th  April,  in  a  cold  frame,  under  glass,  in 
drills  6  in.  apart,  and  not  too  thick  in  the 
drills.  A  few  days  suffice  to  bring  the 
plants  above  the  soil,  when  a  libera! 
supply  of  air  must  be  given,  or  they  will 
be  weak.  When  large  enough,  prick 
them  out  into  another  cold  frame,  slightly 
shaded,  where  they  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished, and  after  they  are  strong  enough 
to  handle  plant  them  out  in  well- 
manured  soil,  and  be  careful  not  to  break 
the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots.  Let  the 
rows  be  I  ft.  apart,  and  plant  the  strongest 
plants  I  ft.  from  each  other,  in  showery 
weather,  and  they  will  soon  get  estab- 
lished. If  the  weather  be  hot  and  drying, 
give  them  a  little  watering  till  rooted  : 
afterwards  keep  them  clear  of  weeds  by 
hoeing  among  them.  About  the  first  week 
in  August  top-dress  with  rotten  manure 
from  an  old  hotbed,  giving  a  good  soak- 
ing   all    over   if   the   weather   continues 

"  Soil. — China  Asters  like  a  deep  rich 
soil,  and,  should  dry  weather  set  in,  it  is 
only  in  such  soil  that  really  fine  flowers 
can  be  obtained  and  the  plants  induced 
to  hold  out.  Planted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  they  are  weeds  in  comparison  with 
those  that  are  well  nourished  and 
watered.  Confined  to  the  top  shallow 
crust  of  earth,  they  soon  dry  up  and 
starve.  The  best  way  to  manage  them 
is  to  dig  and  cast  off  the  top  spit  to  one 
side,  handy  to  be  returned  to  its  place 
again,  and  then  to  trench  and  break  up 
the  soil  below,  working  in  with  it  plenty 
of  short  manure.  In  very  light  soils  a 
few  barrow-loads  of  clay,  chopped  fine 
and  mixed  well  in,  will  do  more  than 
any  other  to  grow  fine  China  Asters. 
The  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  keep  the 
bottom  cool  and  moist ;  then,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  the  plants  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  But  considering 
this  work  has  all  to  be  done  for  one 
year's  bloom  only,  the  question  is 
whether  the  same  labour  would  not  be 
better  given  to  hardy  plants  or  choice 


shrubs  which  thrive  for  many  years 
in  the  same  spot  afier  such  preparation 
as  is  here  spoken  of  to  secure  one  year's 
bloom,  and  that  perhaps  a  short  one." 

Oallima.   See  Erica  Vulgaris. 

OALOOHOETUS  {Maripoza  Lily).—K 
lovely  family  of  bulbous  plants  from 
Weslem  North  America,  belonging  to  the 
Lily  Order.  Forming  one  of  the  most 
charming  groups  of  hardy  bulbous  plants, 
the  colours  bemg  so  vaned  and  delicate. 
Excepting  the  Mexican  species,  which 
are,  fortunately,  few,  Calochorti  are  hardy  j 
but  my  experience  is  that  unless  on  very 
warm  soils  their  culture  is  precarious  in 

r  country,  and  no_  wonder,  considering 


they  come  from  one   of  the  r 
and  sunny  of  climates. 

They  are  so  singularly  beautiful,  how- 
ever, that  many  will  attempt  their  culti- 
vation, and  the  advice  of  Mr.  Carl 
Purdy,  who  has  studied  the  wild  species 
in  their  native  wilds,  and  cultivated  them, 
is  the  best  we  can  have. 

The  Culture  of  Calochortl- 
Calochorti  are  natives  of  a  vast  region  in 
North  America,  stretching  from  far  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  Northern  Mexico  to 
British  America.  From  the  sea-coast 
and  islands  they  grow  from  6000  feet  to 
9000  feet  altitude  on  the  peaks.  Some 
are  natives  of  the  intensely  hot  deserts  of 
Southern  California  and  Arizona,  and 
some  grow  in  the  moist  meadows  of 
Oregon  in  a  climate  differing  but  little 
from  that  of  England.  In  Montana  and 
other  States  of  the  inland  region  the 
species  indigenous  there  have  to  bear  as 
low  a  temperature  as  40*^  below  zero.  In 
the  soils  in  which  they  naturally  grow 
there  is  as  much  diversity.  Clay,  sand, 
loam  and  rocky  aWr/j  are  respectively  the 
chosen  homes  of  certain  species,  and 
several  choose  the  blackest  and  stickiest 
of  clays.  One  is  found  in  salt  meadows 
and  many  in  grassy  meadows. 

I  have  at  different  times  tried  nearly 
every  known  species  in  many  soils  and 
situations.  The  winter  climate  of  Ukiah 
is  quite  wet,  with  the  thermometer  often 
at  io"  to  24"^,  and  sometimes  as  low  as 
15°  above  zero.  Often  the  Calochorti 
leaves  are  fi'ozen  till  they  crackle,  but  I 
have  never  known  any  injury  to  result. 
In  spring  there  is  abundant  rain  until 
their  flowering  time,  while  our  summer  is 
perfectly  dry.  Perfect  drainage  is  the  first 
essential  to  success  for  all  sorts.  I  have 
graduallycome  to  the  use  of  three  mixtures. 
Along  our  river  banks  there  is  a  winter 
deposit  of  sandy  silt.  This  is  excellent 
Calochortus  soil,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
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next.  I  find  the  best  results  follow  from 
the  use  of  about  one  haJf  half-rotten  spent 
tan  bark  with  one  half  sandy  or  clay  loam. 
The  tan  bark  rots  slowly  and  gives  a  loose, 
well-drained  soil,  which  will  not  pack. 
This  suits  all  Calochorti  and  gives  a 
splendid  bloom  and  firm,  well- ripened 
bulbs.  For  English  growers  many  sub- 
stitutes will  occur.  1  know  of  but  one 
disease  to  which  Calochorti  are  subject. 
This  is  a  mildew,  the  "Lily  leaf  ash."  It 
attacks  them  in  the  spring,  just  before 
the  (lowering  statk  appears.  It  attacks 
the  leaf  tissue,  and  m  a  week  entirely 
destroys  the  leaf  and  injures  the  bulb. 
In  their  susceptibility  to  the  attacks  of 
the  fungus  Calochorti  vary  greatly.  All 
of  the  species  having  a  single  glossy 
radical  leaf  are  free  from  its  attacks. 
This  includes  ail  of  the  Star  Tulips  and 
the  C.  nilidus  group.  While  all  of  the 
desert  species,  such  as  C.  sphniiens,  C 
Kennedyit  C,  Palnuri,  C.  Gunnisoni,  C. 
Nultalli,  C.  tnacrocarpus,  and  C.ftexuosus 
are  subject  to  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  their  successful  culture  very  near 
hopeless  unless  some  cure  can  be  found 
for  this  mildew. 

While  the  amateur  may  prefer  to  try 
all  sorts  and  get  his  experience  for  him- 
self, 1  believe  that  many  growers  will 
appreciate  a  list  of  the  best  growers 
among  the  Calochorti.  For  such  I 
would  recommend  the  following  :^ 

In  the  globular-flowered  Star  Tulips, 
C.  albus,  while,  C.  puhkeilui,  yellow,  and 
C.  amanus,  rose-coloured,  are  all  thrifty 
and  beautiful.  Among  the  open-cupped 
Star  Tulips,  C.  Benthami,  in  yellow,  and 
C.  Maweanus  var.  major  are  the  best. 
There  is,  however,  a  race  of  giant  Star 
Tulips,  sturdy  plants  9  in.  to  16  in.  high, 
with  large  flowers  of  the  same  delicate 
style  as  Maweanus,  which,  although  rare 
now,  will  soon  quite  displace  the  smaller 
ones.  These  are  C.  afiicula/us,  straw- 
coloured,  C.  Greeni,  blue,  and  C.  Homelli, 
yellow.  C.  Ulacinus,  a  lavender- coloured 
sort,  is  a  splendid  growet  and  very  de- 
sirable. In  the  next  section,  C.  ni/iiius 
is  a  fine  hardy  and  very  beautiful  plant, 
combining  the  attributes  of  Star  Tulip 
and  Mariposa.  In  the  C.  Weedi  set,  C, 
Plummera  is  best.  Of  the  true  Butter- 
fly Tulips,  C.  Vesta  is  by  far  the  best 
grower.  It  is  a  sort  which  has  great 
vitality,  can  be  propagated  very  rapidly 
by  offsets  (three  or  four  a  year),  and 
grows  well  in  any  well-drained  soil.  C. 
venuslus  var.  purpurescens  is  almost  as 
good  a  grower,  and  the  two  are  by  all 
odds  the  easiest  Calochorti  to  grow.  C. 
vfttustus  var.  dtrinus  in  lemon  is  very 


thrifty.    That  grand  plant  C.  clavatut  is 
a  fine  grower. 

I  have  found  that  by  very  late  planting 
I  can  bring  sorts  to  flower  which  planted 
early  invariably  succumb.  I  had  the 
same  experience  a  year  ago.  It  would 
seem  that  when  planted  early  they  reach 
a  standstill  period  in  late  winter  and 
cannot  resist  disease,  while  planted  late 
they  are  in  full  growth  at  the  critical 

Clearly  if  so  muchcareisneeded  in  their 
own  lovely  climate,  in  ours  it  will  require 
all  our  care  to  secure  them  perfect  drain- 
age, porous  soil  and  warmth,  though  no 
doubt  some  of  naturally  warm  soils  may 
suit  them. 


Calocboiiui  Snviu. 

0.  albtlB.— This  is  a  charming  species 
and  more  easily  grown  than  most.  This 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  border 
without  much  fear  of  failure,  unless  the 
soil  be  very  stiff.  It  increases  rapidly  by 
oflsets  and  seeds,  which  ripen  and  produce 
good  flowering  bulbs  in  three  years. 
These  require  rich  soil  during  the 
first  two  years,  after  which  they  may  taB 
planted  in  the  general  collection. 

0.  apicnlatas  is  a  tall  stout-stetum^ 
species  9  to  18  in.  high,  with  large  straiM 
coloured  flowers.  The  variety  mifufr-  "iuik 
creamy  fiowers  with  a  fringe  of  yelkid 
hairs  in  the  centre.  ' 

0.  Benttuuni — A  pretty  dwarf  specia 
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frDDi  4  in.  to  8  in.  high,  the  leaves  long 
and  narrow  ;  the  flowery  of  a  rich  citron- 
yellow,  often  deep  brown  at  the  base, 
and  densely  covered  with  yellow  hairs, 
areerect,from  three  to  six  in  an  umbel,  and 
produced  in  June  and  July.     California. 

0.  d&Tatiu  has  strong  much- 
branched  flower  stems,  bearing  very  targe 
widely  expanded  blossoms  of  golden- 
yellow. 

0.  ctarnlens. — A  dwarf  species,  rarely 
exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  with  umbels 
of  three  to  five  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
lilac,  doited  and  lined  with  dark  blue, 
the  gland  at  the  base  being  covered  with 
a  pretty  fringed  scale.     California. 

U.  elegans.— A  fine  dwarf  species, 
variable,  bearing  in  June  three  to  Ave 
drooping  flowers,  white  or  greenish -white 
with  a  purplish  base,  bearded,  but  not 
ciliate.  The  gland  is  covered  by  a 
fringed  scale.  The  narrow  leaf  is  longer 
than  the  flower-stem,  smooth,  and  nerved. 
0.  flAVQS. — It  represents  a  form  in 
which  the  flowers  are  upright,  and  the 
petals  have  an  outward  curve  instead 
of  an  inward  curve.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
(luite  so  hardy  as  most  kinds,  but  it  will 
be  found  to  do  well  at  the  base  of  a  south 
wall.  It  is  also  known  as  C.  pallidus  and 
C.  luieus.     Mexico. 

0.  OreenL — A  fine  bold  species,  grow- 
ing a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  blooming 
in  early  June,  three  to  five  large,.clear,  lilac 
flowers,  barred  below  with  yellow  and 
purple,  and  often  loosely  covered  with 
lODg  hairs.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
glaucous  green,  and  pointed.  California. 
O.  ChmiliBOni  has  larger  (lowers  of  a 
bright  lilac,  yellowish -green  below  the 
middle,  where  they  are  banded  and  lined 
with  purple.  A  native  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Wyoming  to  New 
Mexico,  flowering  with  us  in  July. 

0.  Hovelli  is  a  strong  growing  species 
with  long  glassy  leaves  and  large  creamy 
white  flowers. 

O.  KennBdyi— This  is  the  most 
brillia.nt  of  the  Mariposa  Lilies  known  to 
us,  and  the  flowers  are  dazzling  scarlet  in 
colour.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy, 
and  grows  about  i8  in,  high.  California. 
C  lilacmiUL^This  is  of  very  distinct 
habit,  and  has  curious,  hairy  flowers, 
vhich  are  borne  from  four  to  ten  on  a 
Stem,  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  hi^h,  and  they 
are  pale  lilac  in  colour.     California. 

O.  loBgibarbfttnfl. — A  curious  species 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 
It  groivs  about  a  foot  in  height,  the  stem 
bearing  one  to  three  pale  purple-liiac 
iBowers  each  i  to  \\  in.  m  diameter,  with 
B  dark  purple  stripe  across  the  base  of 


each  petal,  and  a  long  beard  just  above  it. 
Flowers  in  July. 

0,  Intftos. — A  handsome  and  variable 
species,  from  i  ft.  to  i  ft.  in  height  ; 
the  flowers  vary  from  one  to  six  to  a  stem, 
the  colour  varying  from  yellow  to  deep, 
rich  orange,  and  lined  with  brownish- 
yellow  below  the  middle.  In  the  variety 
citrinus  the  whole  flower  is  rich  lemon- 
yellow,  with  a  central  circular  brown  or 
purple  blotch  ;  and  in  the  variety  cm/o/uj 
It  varies  from  white  and  lilac  to  yellow, 
with  a  dark-brown  spot.  • 


0.  LyonL — One  of  the  earliest  Mariposa 
Lilies,  with  numerous  large  blossoms 
varying  from  pure  white  to  rose  with  a 
large  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

C.  nucrocaipus.— A  tall  handsome 
species,  found  on  the  undulating  barren 
grounds  around  the  great  falls  of  the 
Columbia  River.  It  grows  from  i  j  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  height,  the  flowers,  3  in.  to  4  in. 
in  diameter,  purplish-lilac,  somewhat 
paler  at  the  base  and  with  greenish  mid- 

0.  madreusiB.— A  pretty  little  species 
with    bright    orange-yellow    flowers    in 
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August  and  Sepiember,  and  a  tuft  of 
deep-orange  hairs  at  the  base  of  each 
serene.  It  rarely  exceeds  a  span  in 
height,  the  stems  bearing  several  flowers 
in  a  loose  head.     Mexico. 

0.  H&weanoB  is  a  low  plant,  from 
;  in.  to  9  in.  in  height,  and  bearing 
from  four  to  six  bell-shaped  flowers  in 
July,  each  \\  in.  to  i  in.  in  diameter. 
The  petals  are  white,  tinged  with  bright  \ 
purple  at  the  base,  and  densely  clothed  , 
with  purple  hairs.    California. 

C.  niUdUB  is  a  lovely  strong  growing   I 
species    with    five    to    ten    large   white   t 
flowers  in  an  umbel,  each  petal  having  a 
large  indigo  blotch  .  in    the   centre,  and 
covered  with  long  hairs. 

0.  Nuttalli  has  large  white  flowers 
with  a  blackish  purple  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  broader  segmenis,  the  narrow 
segments  being  green  striped  with  red. 
The  rare  variety  Leichllini  has  white 
flowers  also,  but  is  more  beautifully 
marked. 

0.  Plnmmene  throws  up  a  broad  leaf 
about  2  n.  long,  and  a  strong  branching 
spike  with  numerous  soft  lilac  flowers  of 
a  satiny  lustre  and  about  4  in.  across,  the 
base  of  each  petal  being  clothed  with 
golden  hairs. 

0.  pnlchellUB.— A  hardy  plant,  the 
bulbs,  left  in  the  open  border,  flower  regu- 
larly. It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  much- 
branched,  each  branch  terminating  in  an 
umbel  of  three  to  four  fragrant,  bright 
orange-yellow  pendulous  flowers. 

0.  splendMlS. — A  pretty  species,  the 
flowers  of  a  pale  lilac,  with  a  dark  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  of  the  petals. 
California. 

0.  Tolmiei — This  very  scarce  Star 
Tulip  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  tubular 
flowers  covered  with  bluish  hairs. 

0.  ventutns.^One  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  Mariposa  Lilies,  from  i  ft. 
to  2  ft.  high,  the  flowers  very  large, 
white  or  pale  lilac,  with  a  prominent 
red  blotch  at  the  top  of  each  petal, 
the  centre  brownish -yellow,  the  base 
brown.  California  from  Alameda  County 
southwards. 

0.  Weodi. — A  handsome  and  remark- 
able species  in  having  the  bulbs  fibrous- 
coated.  The  stem  grows  about  a  foot  in 
height,  one  to  three  flowered,  large,  deep 
yellow,  dotted  and  frequently  margined 
with  purple. 

OALOPOOON.— C.  puUhellus  is  a 
beautiful  hardy  Orchid  suitable  for  boggy 
ground,  the  flowers  pink,  i  in.  in  diameter, 
in  clusters  of  two  to  six  upon  a  stem, 
beautifully  bearded  with  white,  yellow, 
and  purple  hairs.      Plant  in  the    rock- 
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in  an  open  spot 
lardy  fernery  in  moist  peaty  soil,  as  it 
is  a  native  of  wet  spots  at  the  edges  of 
Pine  woods  in  the  Moss  in  Cranberry 
swamps,  and  in  wet  Grassy  marshes, 
and  occasionally  seen  on  solid  ground, 
in  low,  wet,  woody  situations  in  N. 
America. 

OALTHA  {Marsh  Marigold).— I^t 
Marsh  Marigold  {C.  paluslris),  that  in 
early  spring  "  shines  like  fire  in  su-atnps 
and  hollows  gray,"  and  is  one  of  our 
good  hardy  plants,  though  it  is  so 
frequent  in  a  wild  state  that  there  is 
little  need  to  give  it  a  place,  except  on 
the  margin  of  water.  Its  double  varie- 
ties, however,  are  worth  a  place  in  a  moist 
rich  border,  or,  like  the  single  form,  by  the 
water-side.  There  is  a  double  variety  of 
the  smaller  creeping  C.  radicans,  about 
half  the  siic  of  the  common  planL 
There  are  double-flowered  forms,  baring 
beautiful  golden  rosettes.  There  are 
also  C.  leplosefiala,  a  Califomian  kind, 
and  C.  purpurascens,  distinct  and  hand- 
some, about  I  ft.  high,  with  purplish 
stems,  and  bright-orange  flowers,  the  out- 
side of  the  petals  flushed  with  a  purplish 
tinge.  The  various  forms  of  the  Marsh 
Marigold  are  handsome  in  their  golden 
blossoms,  and  in  groups  or  bold  masses 
are  effective  ;  they  are  easily  grown,  and 


OALYOASTHUa  {Allspice  Tree).— 
North  American  shrubs  with  handsome 
flowers  of  pleasant  fragrance.  C.  ocddrtit. 
alts  is  from  6  to  8  ft.  high,  with  large 
maroon-crimson  flowers  of  fine  fragrance. 
and  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  C.Jloridtts  ii 
smaller  and  not  so  dense,  with  purplish 
red  flowers,  strongly  scented.  The  names 
in  caMloties, 
such  as  C.glau- 
cus,  lai'igatus, 
oblo  ngifo  lius, 
„„cropk,Uu,, 
represent  forms 
or  varieties  of 
either  the   east- 


Colycanrhus  bi:vifiain 


are  hardy,  the 
Carolina  species 
having  been  grown  since  1757,  while  tl 
Californian  has  been  cultivated  over  fil 
years.  They  flourish  best  when  Mm 
what  shaded  by  other  trees  and  «viM 
the  ground  is  damp.  They  grow  -w 
near  streams  and  wet  places.  "1 
Winter-Sweet,  Chimonanthus,  is  soa 
times  included  among  these  shrubs 
Continental  lists.    Calycanthaces. 
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CALYPSO.— C.  bortalis  is  a  pretty 
little  hardy  Orchid,  with  rosy-purple  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a  white  lip,  heavily  blotched 
with  cinnamon  brown, from  the  cold  regions 
of  N.  America.  Il  succeeds  in  half-shady 
spots  on  the  margin  of  the  rock-garden  or 
bog,  or  in  a  select  spot  among  choice 
shrubs  in  light,  moist  vegetable  soil, 
covered  with  Coco  fibre  or  like  material 
to  keep  [he  surface  open, 
Oalystegia.  See  Convolvulus. 
CAHASSIA((2u'"»<i^'i).— North  Am- 
erican plants  of  the  Lily  Order,  hardy  and 
valuable  for  cutting. 

C.  escnlenta  (QuamasA)  is  a  native  of 
meadows  and  marshes  in  N.  W,  America 
from  I  to  3  ft.  high,  its  stalks  bearing  a 
loose  raceme  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
A^wers  about  z  in.  across,  the  colour 
from  deep  to  pale  blue.  There  is  also 
a  pure  white,  and  various  other  forms 
thriving  in  moist  situations  in  a  deep 
l^ht  soil.  A  bold  group  in  flower  has 
a  fine  effect  in  July,  and  it  is  excellent 
in  the  cut  state,  as  the  buds  of  the  spike 
open  in  the  house, 

C.  Ciuickl  is  a  new  species  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Oregon,  and  it  was  described  in  Garden 
aitii  Forest  as  the  most  vigorous  species 
yet  found  with  large  broad  leaves,  a  stoui 
flower- St  em  growing  3  ft.  high,  and 
flowers  of  a  pale  delicate  blue,  large  and 
spreading. 

0.  FnMii  (Easlem  Quamask).-~k 
native  of  the  Stateseast  of  the  Mississippi, 
its  flowers  are  rather  smaller  than  those 
fsf  the  western  species  ;  about  i^  fi.  high, 
the  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  ten  to 
thirty  pale-blue  flowers,  each  about  1  in. 
across.  It  is,  however,  later  in  flowering 
than  other  Camassias,  thriving  in  a  light 
rich  soil.  Al!  Camassias  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  dividing    the  bulbs    or    by 

C.  Leichtlini  ( IVhile  Camassia).—Th\s 
often  grows  on  sandy  ridgc-tops,  and  is 
found  in  dry  spots  in  ravines;  its  bulbs 
are  generally  deep  in  some  stiff  soil. 
The  floiver-spike  is  large,  being  g  in.  long 
by  4  in  diameter,  while  in  rich  deep  soils 
il  is  sometimes  compound,  and  contains 
sev^eral  hundred  florets,  creamy  white  and 
about  I  in.  in  diameter,  the  stem  often 
3  or  4  ft.  high.  It  is  vigorous,  but  not  so 
handsome  as  the  Quamash.  British 
Columbia. 


'Handsome  shrubs  of 
the  i'ea  Order,  mostly  grown  under  glass 
lio  our  country,  and  those  who  live  in 
,fiorthera  districts  may  well  be  sur- 
prised to  see  this  shrub  healthy  out-of- 
doors,  even  if  it  does  not  flower  well ;  but 


in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  southern 
coasts  of  England  and  Ireland  it  is  often 
laden  with  as  many  flowers,  as  it  is 
in  Madeira.  Most  people  who  have 
Camellias  in  the  open  air  find  that  they 
flower  well  Ave  out  of  every  six  years,  and 
that  the  plants  are  hardy — indeed,  hardier 
than  many  shrubs  that  make  their  new 
growth  early  in  the  year.  Their  greatest 
enemy  is  flerce  winds,  which  beat  them 
abouL  Any  one  planting  them  out  for 
the  first  time  will  do  well  to  plant  first 
some  of  the  commoner  kinds,  and    in 


:ll  in  rock  garden.     Ki>Kr.i«d  from 
graph  by  Ellen  Willjnoll. 


sheltered  spots  ;  then,  when  these  thrive, 
to  continue  with  more  valuable  ones. 
The  best  aspect  for  Camellias  is  a  south 
or  south-west  one,  sheltered  by  a  bank  or 
wall,  but  in  some  districts  they  do  best  on 
a  north  «'all.  Planting  from  pots  may 
take  place  at  any  period,  but  about  July 
is  the  best  time,  as  the  wood  is  then  well 
ripened,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Halfida, 
Cnandleri,  Florida,  imbricata,  elegans, 
Alberti,  Double  White,  Donckelaari, 
Countess  of  Orkney,  Matholiana,  and 
Lady  Hume's  Blush  are  good  varieties 
for   outdoor   culture.      The    late    Robert 
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Mamock,  the  landscape  gardener, 
wrote  as  follows  to  Tkt  Garden  about 
Camellias  out-of-doors  :  "  Permit  me  to 
remind  those  who,  like  myself,  have  an 
affection  for  the  great  beauty  of  the 
Camellia,  when  in  vigorous  health  in  the 
open  air,  that  although  it  is  true  that  the 
planl  will  bear  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
than  the  Common  Laurel,  and  other  ever- 
green shrubs  which  by  common  consent 
have  long  been  regarded  as  hardy,  yet  the 
main  stems  and  stouter  branches  of  the 
Camellia  are,  nevertheless,  liable  to  injury 
from  severe  frost.  Now,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  plant  at  this 
weak  point  is  to  closely  wrap  the  stem 
with  straw  or  hay  bands  ;  and  if  a  little 
Fern  or  other  loose  material  be  laid  over 
the  roots,  so  much  the  better.  The 
fiortions  of  the  stems  near  the  ground 
are  the  most  liable  to  suffer,  while  the 
leaves  and  branches,  if  not  exposed  to 
fierce  gales,  will  bear  much  frost,  provided 
the  stems  are  protected" 

In  Cornwall,  the  Camellia  grows  in  a 
most  beautiful  way  at  Tregothnan,  Mena- 
billy  and  many  other  places,  flowering  in 
this  county  better  than  I  have  seen  it  in 
warmer  countries  even.  It  is  also  grown 
out  of  doors  in  home  counties,  though 
not  quite  successfully  ;  still  the  plant  is 
hardy  in  many  districts,  even  more  hardy 
than  the  common  laurel  and  it  will  grow 
even  on  the  north  side  of  walls. 

At  Scorrier'  House,  Tremough,  and 
Pengreep,  among  the  varieties  that  do 
best  are  Malhotiana,  the  lat^est,  aru- 
monaflora,  very  profuse  flowering. 
Countess  of  Orkney,  Donkelaari,  which 
comes  very  early,  and  the  old  japonica. 
C.  reticulata  is  the  handsomest  of  the 
Camellias,  but  needs  a  warmer  and  more 
sheltered  place  than  the  varieties  of  the 
Japan  Camellia. 

CAMPANULA  (Hairbeil,  BMflower). 
— A  large,  beautiful,  and  most  important 
family  for  the  flower  garden.  The  aipine 
species  are  charming  for  rock-gardens, 
being  as  a  rule  not  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Some  are  very  easy  and  free.  A  group  > 
of  kinds  somewhat  larger  than  the  high  ' 
alpines  adorn  rocks  and  old  walls  on 
the  mountains,  and  may  be  used  for  these  in 
our  gardens.  Some  are  pretty  window- 
plants,  thriving  in  dry  rooms  ;  numbers  are 
good  border  and  edging  plants  of  easy  cul- 
ture ;  the  tall  and  straggling  kinds  admir- 
able for  the  wild  garden,  or  rough  woody 
places  or  hedgerows,  but  these  tall  species 
must  not  be  used  much  in  the  flower 
garden  or  mixed  borders,  as  their  time  of 
bloom  is  short  and  they  are  very  apt  to 
vr    plants.      Some    of    the 


annual  kinds,  if  well  grown,  are  showy. 
The  Canterbury  Bell  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  biennials,  the  tall  chimtiey 
Campanula  a  very  handsome  and  precious 

0.  AUIoni,  an  alpine  kind  forming 
an  underground  network  of  succuknt 
roots,  surmounted  by  stemless  rosettes 
of  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  from 
which  arise  staikless  erect  flowers.  Suc- 
ceeds in  exposed  positions  in  the  rock- 
garden  in  a  moist,  free,  and  sandy 
loam,  but  dislikes  limestone.  Division. 
Alps. 

C.  alpina  {Alpine  //l«>Ar//).— Covered 
with  stiff  down,  giving  it  a  slightly  gray 
appearance,  5  to  10  in.  high  ;  flowers  of 
fine  dark  blue,  scattered  in  a  pyraniidal 
manner  along  the  stems.  Valuable  for 
front  margins  of  mired  border,  as  well  as 
the  rock-garden.  Division  or  seeds. 
Carpathians. 

0.  Bairalieri  has  prostrate  one- 
flowered  stems  and  roundish  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  blue  large  flowers.  On  rocks 
by  the  seaside  about  Naples  ;  a  good 
trailing  rock-plant,  which  thrives  also  in 
baskets  or  pots  in  windows. 

0.  CKSpitOBa  {Tufted  Hairbell).—K 
charming  and  vigorous  little  plant,  its 
roots  ramble  very  much,  and  it  soon  forms 
large  patches  in  any  garden  soil.  Ex- 
cellent for  edgings  and  rocks,  the  angles 
of  steps  in  rock-gardens,  and  where 
flagstones  are  used  to  form  paths  it  is  one 
of  the  plants  that  run  about  among  the 
stones  with  very  pretty  eflfect. 

0.  carp&tica  {Carpathian  HairbetC). — 
A  dwarf  plant  of  free-flowering  habit, 
the  light-blue  flowers  large  and  cup- 
shaped,  borne  on  foot-stalks  12  to  15  in. 
high  in  July  and  August  in  succession. 
There  are  pale  and  white  forms  of  this 
plant  and  the  hybrid  forms,  none  of  them 
better   than   the   species   though    giving 

0.  ceniflia  {Mont  Cents  Hairbell). — A 
high  alpine  plant  growing  among  Saxijfra^a 
biflora  on  the  sides  of  glaciers,  Tnakic^ 
little  show  above  ground  but  vigorous 
below,  sending  a  great  number  of  runn^ni 
under  the  soil,  and  here  and  there  it  sends 
up  a  compact  rosette  of  light-green  leave% 
with  blue  flowers.  It  should  lia.ve  j 
sandy  or  gritty  and  moist  soil  on  tfa* 
rock-garden.     Division.  1 

0.  fngiliS  {Brittle  Hairbeir)  is  | 
glabrous  plant,  except  that  the  youi^ 
branches  are  coated  with  soft  down  -,  rl^ 
flowering  branches  prostrate,  12  or  1  5  i^ 
long ;  tne  flowers  I  in.  or  morie  i| 
diameter,  delicate  blue.  If  planted  i^ 
the  rock-garden,  a  watchfUl  eye  laust  U 
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kept  against  snaits.  A  variety  C.  hirsuta 
is  covered  with  stiff  down,  and  looks 
almost  woolly.     Division,  cuttings,  and 

0.  guganica  {Carpono  Hairbelf). — A 
compact  and  tufty  plant.  The  flowers  in 
branching  racemes,  pale  blue,  towards 
the  centre  shading  off  to  white  i 


thriving  in  a  rock  garden  or  a  border  \  but, 
owing  to  its  pendent  flowering  branches, 
a  good  place  for  it  is  against  a  rocky 
ledge,  over  which  its  masses  of  flowers 
may  hang.  Division  or  by  cuttings  taken 
in  early  spring. 

C.  glomemta  {Clustered  Bdlfimver).— 
A  handsome  plant  about  1  ft.  high,  the 
stcmstemiinated  by  denseclusters  of  pretty 
Sowers,  intense  purple.  The  pure-white 
form  is  somewhat  rare,  and  there  are 
various  forms  and  allies.  One  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Bellflowers. 

C.  gnutdjlloiu.     See  Platycodon. 

O.  isophylla  {Ugurian  Hair-bell).— h 
very  pretty  Italian  species  ;  the  leaves  are 
roundish  or  heart-shaped,  the  flowers  of  a 
pale  but  very  bright  blue,  and  with  whitish 
centre.  A  charming  ornament  for  the 
rock-garden,  in  sunny  positions  in  well- 
diained,  rather  dry  fissures,  in  sandy 
loam.  The  variety  alia  is  a  beautiful 
form  with  white  flowers.  Seed  and 
cuttings. 

C.  macmitha. — The  stems  of  this 
handsome  plant  rise,  to  a  height  of  5  fl., 
terminated  by  clusters  of  large  deep-blue 
Sowers  aluiost  as  large  as  Canterbury 
Bells,  but  less  contracted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube.  It  is  afree  vigorous  perennial 
^m  Russia,  best  fitted  for  naturalisation 
in  woody  places. 

C.  nwCTOstyla  {Candelabra  ffellflower). 


— A  singular  plant,  having  lat^e  flowers, 
with  blue  netted  veins  on  a  white  ground 
which  gets  purple  at  the  edges,  and  with 
a  huge  stigma,  wholly  distinct  from  any 
of  the  Camfianulas  in  our  gardens,  and 
well  deserves  culture.  It  is  readily  recog- 
nised by  its  candelabra  habit  of  growtn, 
A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  fine  annual 
of  easy  culture. 

0.  Medium  {Canterbury  BeH).—K 
familiar  old  plant  having  now  varieties 
of  various  colours  bearing  single  flowers, 
doubles,  in  which  two,  three,  and  even  four 
bells  seem  to  be  compressed  Into  the  outer 
one  ;  and  duplex  flowers,  in  which  one 
bell  grows  in  the  other,  the  two  com- 
bined resembhng  a  cup  standing  in  a 
saucer.  There  are  many  colours,  such  as 
white,  lavender,  mauve,  several  shades  of 
purple,  pink,  rose,  salmon,  and  blue.  The 
duplex  strains  have  hitherto  been  confined 
chiefly  to  white  and  blue,  but  other 
colours  are  now  being  introduced.  The 
habit  of  the  plants  as  a  rule  is  compact, 
when  in  bloom,  ranging  from  18  to 
24  in.  in  height,  and  forming  perfect 
pyramids  of  flowers.  The  Calycanthema 
section  usually  exhibits  a  taller  and  a 
looser  growth,  and  should  be  planted  in 
borders  behind  the  double  and  single 
kinds. 

March  or  April  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
seed  in  a  warm  spot  in  the  open  ground, 
but  it  is  much  safer  to  sow  some  also 
in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  placed  inaframe 


or  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  When 
the  seedlings  are  larg-e  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  out  into  some  shady  sfiot, 
and  keep  them  watered  until  well 
rooted.  From  that  time  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  until 
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September,  when  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  their  permaiicnt  places  in 
the  flower  borders,  where  they  will  gel 
well  established  before  the  winter  and 
develop  blooming  crowns  for  the  next  year. 


CaiflpnAula  pynunidalis. 

0.  peisicifolia  {Peatk  -  leaved  Bell- 
fiower), — A  beautiful  species,  the  cup- 
shaped  flowers  of  which  aie  fully  2  in. 
across.  The  plant  is  l^  to  3  ft.  high, 
flowering  in  July  and  August. 

Besides  the  double  blue  and  white 
forms  there  is  an  interesting  variety 
named  coronata,  in  which  the  corolla  is 
doubled.  All  (he  ^'arieties  well  repay 
ffood  culture,  and  there  is  a  new  and  very 
lar^e  form,  maxiine.  Plants  occasionally 
divided  and  grown  in  rich  beds  give  very 
fine  crops  of  flowers. 

C.  PorteiiBclilagiajia(  Wall  Hairbell).— 
Adensetufted-evergreenspecies.withsmall 
bright-green  leaves,  irregularly  notched,  so 
dense  as  to  obscure  the  fool-stalks,  i  in.  or 
more  in  length,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. The  flowers  pale  blue  in  August 
or  September.  It  spieads  slowly  by 
underground  stems,  and  succeeds  in 
crevices  of  the   rock-garden,     Dalmatia. 

C.  puUa    {Austrian   Hairbell).— This, 


when  well  grown,  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  Hairbeils.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Austrian  Alps,  on  high  mountain  pastures  ; 
if  planted  in  the  rock-garden,  therefore,  il 
should  have  to  itself  a  shelf  of  soil  in 
which  a  little  peat  and  sand  have  been 
mixed.  After  blooming  the  foliage  dis- 
appears and  the  plant  goes  to  rest.  An 
excellent  rock-garden  planL     Division. 

0.  pnoilla. — Smaller  than  C.  caspitosa, 
rarely  exceeding  4  in.  in  height,  the  shining 
green  leaves  heart-shaped  and  toothed, 
the  flowers  pale  blue, in  racemes,  in  June 
and  July.  Swilierland.  Very  gritty  moist 
loam  in  the  rock-garden  is  best  for  iL 
Syn.  C.  modesla. 

0.  pyramidalis  {Staple  Bellflower).- 
A  vigorous  plant,  with  thick  and  fleshy 
flower-stems,  rising  to  a  height  of  4  to  6 
ft.,  with  numerous  broad  ovate  leaves  ;  the 
flowers,  close  to  the  stem,  giving  the  in- 
florescence a  steeple-like  form.  The  flowers 
are  blue  or  white  ;  coming  in  succession, 
over  a  considerable  time,  in  July,  August, 
and  September.  Though  not  quite  a 
biennial,  it  is  better  in  general  cultivation 
10  treat  it  as  such,  as  from  seedling  plants, 
well  grown  on  during  the  first  year,  the 
finest  stems  arise.  A  border  flower  of 
the  highest  merit  in  favourable  soils  ;  so 
important,  indeed,  that  occasional  batches 
of  seed  should  be  sown  to  keep    up  a 


Cunpanulm  lurbiiuLA  w. 

vigorous  supply.     It  is  often  grown   in 
pots  for  the  house  both  in  England  and 

0.  Kaineri  {Rainers  Beil fiower).  — A 
dwarf,  compact,  sturdy  plant,  varj'ing  in 
height  from  3  to  6  in.,  each  branch  bearing 
a  large  dark'blue  flower.     It  thrives  besl 
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in  sunny  positions  in  loam  freely  inter- 
mingled with  pieces  of  stone,  and  well 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  is  a  gem  for 


In  this  pretty  wild  plant  we  have 
type  of  the  Hairbell.    There  is  a  white   j 
variety,  jjenerally  dwarier,  and  there  are   i 
several  forms  all  beautiful,  and  of  easy  | 
culture  in  any  soil.    These  are  all  ex-  ] 
cellent   border  flowers,  and  also  good  for 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock -garden,  and 
I  love   to  see  the  wild    plant  growing  I 
in    Grass  on  rough 
slof)es  or  places  not 

C.  tnrbuu.ta(rur- 

baH  Bellftoiver)  is  a 
dwarf  plant  with 
grayish -green  leaves, 
the  jflowers  borne 
singly  on  stems 
about  6  in.  long, 
deep  blue,  and  i^in. 
across.  Mountains 
of  Transylvania  ;  a 
charming  plant  for 
border  or  rock  cul- 

CAJfPTOSOBVS 

{Walking  Uaf).~C. 
rhhophyllus  is  a  cu- 
rious N.  American 
Fern,  remarkable  for 

slender  prolonga- 
tions, and  take  root 
at  the  tips  like  run- 
to  young  plants. 
Thrives  in  gritty 
loamy  soil  in  a  some- 
what shaded  position 
in  the  rock-garden  or 
hardy  femer>'. 

OANHA  {Indian 
Shot).  — ■  Handsome 
tiDi»cal  plants  of  the 
Ginger     Order    with 

fine    foliage.      The    tendency    of  most   \ 

half-hardy    flower-garden     plants    is    to 

Batncss,   and   the   grace   of  the    Cannas 

[makes  them  valuable,  though  our  country 

many     parts    is    loo    cool    for    their 

development  ;  in  the   warmer  south 

in   sheltered   gardens  they  may   be 

m  with  profit.     Another  good  quality 

their  power  of  withstanding  the  storms 

in.      Sheltered  situations,  places 

irm     walls,    and    sheltered   dells 

the  best  places  for  them.     As  to  cul- 

and    propagation,  nothing  can   be 


more  simple  ;  they  may  be  stored  in  winter 
under  shelves  in  the  houses,  in  the  root- 
room — in  fact,  anywhere,  if  covered  up  to 
protect  them  from  frost,  in  spring  pulling 
the  roots  in  pieces  and  potting  them 
separately.  Afterwards  it  is  usual  to 
bring  them  on  in  heat,  and  finally  to 
hafden  them  ofT  previous  to  planting  out 
in  the  middle  of  May.  The  soil  should 
be  deep,  rich,  and  light.  Cannas,  pro- 
tected by  a  coating  of  litter,  have  been 
left  out  in  Battersea  Park  through  severe 
winters,  and  attained  a  height  of  nearly 


12  ft.  ;  but  this  was  on  raised  beds  in  a 
very  warm  and  sheltered  place.  Wherever 
they  are  grown  as  isolated  tufts,  in  small 
groups,  or  in  small  beds,  it  will  be  best  not 
to  take  themupoflener  than  every  second  or 
third  year,  if  the  ground  be  warm  and  well 
drained.  These  noble  plants  would  also 
adorn  the  conservatory,  which  is  often  as 
devoid  of  graceful  vegetation  as  the  un- 
happy flower  gardens  all  over  the  country. 
Few  subjects  would  be  more  effective,  and 
none  more  easily  obtained. 
Cannas  are  pretty  in  po«  when^rpwn 
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with  a  few  corms  of  gladiolus.  The 
flowers  of  the  Gladioli  nestle  among  the 
foliage  of  the  Cannas,  and  tend  a  charm 
to  groups. 

Large- FLOWER  ED  Cannas.— This  is 
a  race  of  Cannas  for  which  we  arc 
mainly  indebted  to  M.  Crazy,  of  Lyons, 
France,  who  crossed    the   Iris-flowered 


Cannabis  utiva  (Hfuip  PlantJ. 

Cnnna  with  the  older  kind.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  are  more  valuable  for  the  green- 
house than  the  open  air.  The  plants  ns  a 
rule  are  dwarfer  than  the  old  type  of 
Canna,  the  newer  French  varieties  rang- 
ing between  ijft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  the 
leaves  of  ir.iny  shades  of  colour. 


In  commencing  the  cultivation  of  these 
Cannas,  by  far  the  best  time  to  gel  them 
is  during  the  winter  (say  soon  after 
Christmas),  when  the  rhizomes,  then  in  a 
dormant  and  well-ripened  state,  can  be 
sent  by  post.  The  list  of  varieties  is  now 
a  considerable  one,  so  that  a  careful 
selection  is  absolutely  necessary,  other- 
wise some  of  them  will  be  found  10 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  A  few  ot 
the  oner  ones  are  Paul  Bert,  Louist 
Chretien,  Geoffrey  Saini-Hilaire,  Cx^n- 
cieux,  Revol  Massot,  Lutea  splendens, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Francois  Crozy,  Antonin 
Crozy,  Admiral  Courbet,  Fdlix  Crousse, 
Francisque  Morel,  and  Antoine  Chantio, 
and  there  are  many  others. 

CANNABIS  {Hemp  Plant).— K  weU- 
knownannual  of  the  Nettle  Order,C.j(Wft'0 
being  largely  cultivated  for  its  fibre.  In 
our  country  it  is  4  to  to  ft.  high,  but 
in  Italy  sometimes  20  ft.  high.  In 
plants  growing  singly,  the  stem  is 
much  branched,  but  in  masses  it  is 
generally  simple.  It  is  useful  where  tbe 
tender  sub-tropical  plants  cannot  be  easily 
grown,  well -grown  plants  looking  graccAil, 
and  are  useful  at  the  backs  of  border?  ; 
and  a  few  look  welt  as  a  separate  group. 
It  should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  April,  and  to  get  larger  plants  it 
would  be  best  to  raise  it  in  frames.  It 
loves  a  warm  sandy  loam,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  plants  that  thrive  in  small  Londtm 
gardens. 

OABAaANA  {Siberian  Pta.tree).-~ 
A  curious  group  of  wiry  bushes  of  the 
Pea  order  which,  as  seen  in  gardens 
generally,  are  not  pretty  enough  to  justify 
their  getting  a  place  in  this  book,  but  as 
the  name  occurs  so  often,  and  the  wretched 
appearance  they  usually  present  may  be 
in  part  owing  to  their  being  grafted,  1 
give  them  a  place.  They  are  mostly  rock 
or  desert  shrubs  of  arid  regions  in  Central 
Asia,  and  the  species  are  C.  arborescens 
and  its  varieties,  C.  auranliaca  which  is 
the  prettiest,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  ^ 
graceful  rock  shrub,  C.  chamlagu,  C* 
iubata,  C.  micropkylla,  C.  pygmtra,  asd 
C.  spinosa.  If  we  could  get  these  curiooi 
shrubs  on  their  own  roots  the  best  placa 
for  them  would  be  the  rock  garden  or  drj 

GAKSEmjL{BUs!edTAistle).~C.  An^ 
dicta  is  a  handsome  biennial,  having  bold 
deep-green  leates,  blotched  and  marbul 
with  silvery  white,  it  is  useful  for  asad 
ciating  with  plants  of  fine  foliage,  b^ 
must  have  good  deep  soil  and  plentyJ 
space.  It  grows  freely  and  luxuriantlv  J 
a  thin  shrubbery,  or  on  any  bank  of  nj 
bish.    S.  Europe.  Syn.  Cnieus  (V//^rfy,-^j 
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a&BDAMDTE  ( Cuckoo-fio^verorLad/s 
Jn(«:i)._Plants  of  the  Wallfiower  Order, 
fcff  of  which  are  cuhivaled,  the  best  being 
the  native  Cuckoo-flower  in  its  double 
form.     This  will  grow  well  almost  any- 


Cmguu  Cluuntipi' 

where,  although,  like  the  wild  plant,  that 
colours  the  meadows  with  Its  soft-hued 
flowers,  it  delights  in  swainpy  ground. 
The  single  kind  is  too  common  to  need 
cultivation  ;  the  double  kind  is  a  pretty 
subject  for  the  spring  garden  and  for 
borders.  Division.  C.  trifoUa  is  a  pretty 
species,  with  white  flowers,  from  Switzer- 
land ;  9  to  12  in.  high;  a  border  or  rough 
rock-plant.  C.  latifolia,  C.  asari/olia.  and 
C.  rotuitdifolia  are  pretty  dwarf  plants 
when    in    (lower,    but    not    popular    in 

The  Toothworts  {syn.  Dentarias)  are 
interesting  spring- flowering  plants.  Thejr 
grow  best  in  a  light  sandy  or  peaty  soil 
enriched  by  decayed  leaf-mould.  Their 
flowers  are  welcome  in  eariy  spring,  and 
remain  some  time  in  beauty,  and  they  are 
easily  increased  from  the  small  tuber-tike 
roots.  Sorne,  like  C.  bulbifera  (Coral 
Root),  bear  bulblets  on  ihe  stem,  and  from 
these  the  plant  may  be  increased.  C.  di^- 
lalii,  a  handsome  dwarf  kind,  about  12  in. 
high,  flowers  in  April  ;  rich  purple,  in  flat 
racemes  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  C. 
maxima  is  the  largest  of  the  species, 
being  2  ft.  high,  with  many  pale-purple 
flowers,  and  is  a  native  of  N.  America. 
C.  pinna/a  is  a  stout  species  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pinnate  leaves  ;  it  is 
from  14  to  10  in.  nigh,  flowering  from 
April  to  June,  bearing  lai^e  pa|e-purple, 
OJac,  or  white  flowers,  in  a  cluster.  It  is 
anative  of  mountain  and  sub-alpine  woods 
m  .Switzerland. 

CABEX  (.Wftf).— Waterside  grass-like 
herbs  well  known  in  all  northern  .ind 
temperate  countries,  but  few  have  a  place 
in  the  garden. 


0.  paniculata  is  a  very  large  Sedge, 
something  like  a  dwnrf  Tree  Fern,  with 
strong  thick  stems  and  luxuriant  masses 
of  drooping  leaves,  the  roots  forming 
dense  tufts,  1  to  3  ft.  high,  flowers  in  a 
large  and  spreading  panicle. '  A  few  tufts 
are  very  effective  in  wet  places.  The 
flner  specimens  are  of  great  age,  and  are 
found  m  the  bogs  where  the  plant  is  wild. 

0.  pendnlfL—A  graceful  British  sedge, 
growing  in  large  tufts,  with  numer- 
ous flowering  stems  and  shoots  from  3  to 
6  ft.  high,  the  leaves  2  ft.  or  more  in 
length.  When  in  flower  the  graceful 
pendent  spikes,  from  4  to  7  in.  long,  are 
pretty,  and  the  plant  is  very  suitable  for 
the  margin  of  water  or  for  shady  or  moist 
spots.  Common  in  Britain  in  evei^reen 
patches  in  cool  or  marshy  woods. 

OABPENTEBIA.— A  lovely  and  dis- 
tinct shrub  of  the  Saxifrage  Family  C. 
calif omica  living  out-of-doors  against 
walls  in  favoured  situations,  ll  is  6  to 
10  ft.  high,  having  long  narrow  pale-green 
leaves,  and  great  clusters  of  large  white 
fragrant  flowers.  The  first  account  of  it 
in  England  was  from  Mr.  Saul,  of  Wash- 


whos. 


s  of  it 


I   The 


inglon,  * 

Garden  in  1880.  It  is  nearly  related  to 
the  Mock  Oranges,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles,  but  is  handsomer  :  thrives  in 
light    warm    soil,    and     increased    from 
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suckers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.     In  cool  dis- 
tricts  will    require   (he   protection   of   a 

OABPINUS  {H.>rnb(am).^C.  betulus 
is  a  native  tree,  especially  of  the  south, 
Bometimes  attaining  a  height  of  70  feet, 
frequent  insomewDodlands,and in  Epping 


moist  woods,  from    Canada   downwards, 
ascending   high   on   the    mountains.     C. 
aquatica  {Water  Hickory),  a  swamp  tree 
sometimes  nearly  100  ft.  high  in  wet  woods 
and  swamps  from  Virginia  south  and  west- 
wards.   C.  alba  (Shell-bark  Hickory)  also 
often   over   100   feet   high  ;   a    native  of 
Canada  and  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
.Stales.    C.  sulcata  {Kla^-Xl'i.i),a.  rail  forest 
j   tree    over     100   feet   high    in     the    New 
I    England  States  and  westward.    C.  tomen- 
tosa  (Fragrant  Hickory)  growing  nearly 
'   100  feet  high  and  inhabiting    the  cold 
I  regions  of  the  West  and  New  England 
■    C.   mkrocirpa    (Small-fraited    Hickory). 
:   A  tall  tree  of  nearly  go  ft.  high.      New 
I   England    and    westwards.      C.    porcina 
(Pig-nut  Hickor)-).— A  very  tall  tree  of 
over    too   ft.   bearing  very  bitter   seeds, 
;  also    a  tree  of  cold  northern    regions. 
;   They  are  trees  of  fine  growth  with  walnut- 
like leaves  and  the  wood  of  some  kinds 
in  its  own  country  is  most  valuable. 


Hon 


Forest.     There   are   seve 
this  tree,  suchasthefern-leaved.cui-leaved 
and  purple  kinds,  and  also  the  never- 
failing  variegated   kind.      The  common 
kind  IS  often  used  as  a  fence  plant,  and   , 
also,  in  many  continental  gardens,  to  form 
green  walls  and  hedges.     It  is  one  of  the  | 
best  of  all  woods  to  bum,  and  if  we  ever  I 
go  back  to  the  best  of  all  ways  of  firing 
for  a  dwelling-house  in  the  country,  a  | 
wood  fire,  it  should  not  be  forgotten.     It 
is  easily  lighted,  burns  cheerfully  and 
equably,  and  gives  a  good  heat.    Other 
species      are     C.     carolinlana,     corilata, 
japonica,  arienlalis  and  Turcsanincmii. 

0&S,iUd.HickoTy).~-k  very  interesting 
and  distinct  group  of  forest  trees,  little 
planted  in  England  in  our  own  day,  but  so 
valuable  in  their  own  country  for  their 
wood,  and  some  for  bearing  delicious  fruit, 
that  they  deserve  a  place  in  our  choice 
plantations.  Mostly  trees  of  North  Eastern 
America  and  usually  hardy,  tliey  are  some- 
limes  well  over  100  ft.  high  ;  in  their 
own  country  inhabiting  moist  woods  and 
swampy  grounds,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  useful  in  ours  in  soil  not  thought  good 
enough  for  many  trees.  Among  them 
are  ; — C.  oUva/oums  Pecdn,  a  tree  which 
sometimes  attains  to  a  height  of  over  1 50 
feet  with  a  trunk  diameter  of  6  ft.,  and 
which  bears  a  delicious  nut.  It  has  ralher 
southern  distribution,  and  therefore 
would  be  best,  no  doubt,  in  good  warm 
soils  in  our  country.  C.  amara,  (the 
bitter  nut),  a  tree  of  about   100  feet  in 


CAET0PTEEI8.— C  masiacarUhus  is 
a  small  shrub  with  grayish  foliage,  distinct 
in  habit,  and  with  purple  flowers,  no* 
quite  hardy,  perhaps,  in  all  soils,  but 
pretty  on  warm  banks  and  in  warm  gar- 
dens. There  is  a  white  variety.  It  would 
group  well  with  the  dwarfer  shrubs,  and 
in  cool  districts  and  on  cool  soils  it  will 
grow  against  warm  walls.  On  good  soils 
it  would  come  in  well  with  borders  of 
grayish  plants  such  as  Lavender^  Carna- 
tions, and  the  like. 

0AS8IOPE  {Himalayan  Heather'^ 
— Tiny  alpine  bushes,  thriving  in 
peaty  soil  well  drained,  as  they  are 
all  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture 
about  their  roots,  whilst  absolute  shade 
from  the  midday  sun  is  also  necessary. 
The  best  plan  is  to  raise  small  banks  <A 
peat,  and  plant  them  on  the  top,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  want  for  water  both 
at  the  roots  and  overhead.  They  are  in- 
creased by  division,  rooting  freely  whel 
pegged  down.  C.fasti^iaia  is  one  of  tfa* 
most    fragile    and    b^tjfii|    of    alpiM 
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woody  plants  it  ma>  be  grown  without 
much  trouble  with  the  more  common  C 
tttragona  Both  are  pretty  for  the  rock 
or  bog  garden 


CABTAiirEA(5jwf/(rA«/na/).— Anoble 

tree,nativeofeasiemand  southern  Europe. 
There  are  fine  old  trees  in  many  of  our 
country  seats  in  all  parts  of  the  south  ol 
the    country,   though    excepting    in    the 
warmex  counties,  such  as  Devonshire,  the 
tuit  is  not  as  good  as  on  the  continent 
Europ>e.     The    Chestnut   thrives   best 
airy  and  warm  situations,  and  upon  stoi 
or  free  soils,  not  caring  much  for  chalit 
or  heavy  soils.     There  are  various  garden 
fbrms   of  the  Chestnut  which  are  all 
creased  by  grafting,  but  none  of  them 


i  the 


As 


so  important  a 

underwoods  and  most  effective,  perhaps, 
in  all  the  instances  we  know  of,  grouped 
on  turf  and  occasionally  as  an  avenue 
tree  but  in  thai  case  it  ought  to  be  planted 
wide  apart  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
planted  directly  where  it  is  wanted  to 
grow  There  are  on  the  Continent,  where 
the  tree  is  much  more  grown  than  here,  a 
good  many  varieties  distinguished  by  (he 
value  of  their  fruits.  Variegated  varieties 
as  usual  are  useless  for  the  garden.  There 
ire  a  few  other  species  such  as  C.  crenata 
(Japanl  dentata  (N.  America),  and  the 
dwarf  C  puinila  of  the  Southern  states  of 
N  America  but  these  are  of  slight  value 


compared  to  that  of  C.  Vesca,  the  beauty 
of  old  trees  of  which  is  very  great,  as  seen 
at  Shrubland,  Torlworth,  Cowdray,  and 
many  other  places. 

CaTALFA.  —  Handsome  flowering 
trees  of  the  Bignonia  order,  one  of  them 
forming  quite  a  beautiful  tree  even  in 
London  gardens.  The  Catalpas  thrive  best 
in  warm  ground  and  in  sheltered  positions, 
the  common  kind  often  thriving  by  the 
margin  of  water,  though  ii  is  more  liable 
to  be  injured  in  severe  winters  in  such 

C.  bignonoideB  {Indian  Bean).  —  A 
handsome  tree,  native  of  the  Gulf  States 
of  Eastern  America,  but  hardy  in  southern 
Britain  and  the  kind  which  flowers  so 
well  in  London.  There  is  no  more 
precious  lawn  tree  giving  good  shade 
and  flowering  at  a  season  when  all  the 
early  irees  are  out  of  flower.  It  is  best 
propagated  by  seed  and  is  not  difficult 
about  soil.  This  tree  has  a  number  of 
synonyms,  ihe  best  known  being  C 
iyringafolia. 
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C.  Bpflcioaa  {Catawba   rrrr).— This  is 

a  ioresi  tree  in  its  own  counlry  in  America, 
rather  westwards  in  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  is  lillle  known  in  our  country  yel, 
(hough  promising  to  be  a  handsome  tree  as 
it  reaches  120  ft.  high  in  its  own  country.  ' 
It  deserves  a  very  good  position  among 
the  best  flowering  trees  for  lawn  or  for  a 
group.     Syn.  C.  coriiifolia. 

C.  Duneet  and  C.  KaempfeH  are  two  1 
Other  kinds  known  in  gardens,  both  much   1 


so  pretty  that  they  are  often  planted  by 
those  who  are  fond  of  flowering  shrubs. 
Some,  however,  are  hardy  enough  on 
light  soils  in  sunny  places  to  withstand 
our  climate,  even  if  fully  exposed  as 
bush  plants.  The  majority  form  beautilul 
wall  shrubs.  In  all  the  species  the 
flowers  are  small,  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  their  abundance,  as  they  come  out 
during  the  greater  part  of 
As  wall  shrubs  it  is  neces- 


inferior  in  size  to  the  foregoing  trees,  and 
less  attractive  unless  where  collections 
are  desired. 

CATANANCHE(.fl/H^C«///rfflw),-C. 
caiuka  is  an  old  bolder  plant,  about  2  ft. 
high,  flowering  in  summer  ;  fine  blue,  and 
growing  freely  in  borders  and  margins 
of  shrubberies.  There  is  a  white  variety 
as  common  as  the  blue  and  a  bicolor 
one.     It  is  easily  grown  in   any  soil,  and 

?uickly  r.iiscd  from   seed.     Compositfe. 
laly  and  S.  France. 
CEA3IOTH0S    {Mounlain    Sweet).— 
Thouyh  ihese  beautiful  shrubs  of  the  Buck- 
thorn Family  are  not  quite  hatdy,  ihey  are 


sary  to  prune  them  in  April,  or  as  soon  as 
I  danger  from  frost  Is  over  ;  and  as  all .  the 
!  sorts  flower  on  the  shoots  of  the  current 
P  year's  growth,  from  one  to  three  e>-es  of 
ij  the  preceding  year's  wood  should  be  left, 
1  reserving,  or  at  most  only  topping,  such 
j  shoots  as  are  required  for  tilling  up  the 
I  open  spaces  on  the  wall.  All  the  species 
I  are  of  free  growth  in  warm  garden  soil,  if 

I  it    is    dr)',    and    they    will    ripen      their   : 
wood     best   and   flower   most    freely     in 

I'  sunny    exposures.      As    they    are     often 
t  natives    of    a     charming     chmate —  tl 

I I  Pacific    slope   of   N.    America — no     01 
I'  should    attempt  their  culture  except 

I.,,  .iA,ooglc 
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warm  soil.    The  following    arc  distinct 
and  pretty  :— 

C  AMBRICANLIS  {New 
Jeney  Tea).  —  Tliough 
one  of  the  hardiest,  this 
thrives  best  against  a 
wall,  and  in  a  dry  porous 
soil  ;  the  flowers,  which 

^  about  the  middle  of  June 
lill  August, are  white,  and 
numerous.     E.  America. 

the  tempcrale  regions  of 
Mexico,  where  it  grows 
straggling  bush  about 


o  ft.  higl 


It  i! 


eof 


* 


r  prettiesl  wall  shrubs, 
flowering  abundantly  in 
dry  sunny  situations,  the 
flowers  bright  blue,  from 
June  till  September.  C 
pallidus  is  a  handsome 
Danothm  uureu,.  variety,  with  pale-blue 
flowers.  The  result  of 
crossing  with  this  species 
may  be  seen  in  such  lovely  ^rubs  as  C.  Uloire 
des  Versaiillcs,  Amotdii,  Lucie  Simon,Theodore 
Froebel,  Bertinii,  President  Rcreil,  Lucie 
Moser,  and  others,  ail  of  which  have  flowers 
in  Urge  plumy  clusters,  some  white,  others 
rose,  but  mostly  of  some  shade  of  blue. 

C.  DENTATUs  is  an  elegant  little  evergreen 
shrub,  rarely  higher  than  about  3  ft.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May  or  June,  are 
deep  blue,  and  continue  the  greater  part  of  the 

C  DiVARlCATt'S  grows  as  a  dense  broad 
ereigieen  bush  of  about  10  ft.  high.  It  is  a 
Cree-growing  handsome  wall  plant,  flowering 
from  May  to  autumn,  the  (lowers  a  bright  blue. 
C.  PAPILLOSUS  is  a  pretty  species  from  the 
mountains  of  California,  where  it  is  a  densely 
branched  straggling  bush  6  to  10  ft.  high.  The 
panicles  of  pale-blue  flowers  are  borne  on  long 
fijot-stalks  from  the  sides  of  the  young  shoots. 
Like  the  other  kinds,  it  loves  the  protection  of 
a  wall,  on  which  it  blooms  in  summer. 

C.  RIGIDUS  is  a  sub-evergreen,  or  in 
sheltered  places  an  eveigreen,  rarely  exceeding 
6  ft.  in  height,  the  branches  stiff  and  wiry ; 
the  flowers,  in  clusters  on  ihe  sides  of  the 
young  shoots,  are  deep  purple,  in  April  and 
May. 

C.  VfiiTCHlANtJSisone  of  the  best  kinds, 
the  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  blue,  in  dense 
dusters  at  the  ends  of  leafy  branches. — G. 

C.  VERRUCOSUS  forms  a  thickly  branched 
evergreen  bush  about  6  ft.  high.  As  a  wall 
plani  it  is  of  free  growth,  and  has  a  good  effect, 
the  flowers  coming  in  May  and  during  Ihe 
summer  months,  borne  in  corymbs  along  the 
whole  lei^h  of  the  young  branches,  often  so 
profusely  as  to  hide  the  foliage. 

CEDBEIiA..— C.  sinensis  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  "  Tree  of  Heaven  "  {Ailan- 
tkus gliindulosa),  but  (his  Chinese  tree  is 


some  places,  however,  it  might  be  a  more 
suitable  tree,  for  whilst  it  has  much  the 
same  character  of  foliage  and  habil,  it  is 
not  so  rampant  a  grower.  The  Ailanthus 
is  often  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  through 
its  habit  of  sending  up  root-suckers  at 
long  distances  from  the  stem.  The 
Cedrela  has  not  this  habit,  allhoughi 
can,  like  the  .\ilanthus,  be  increased  by 
root -cuttings.  The  largest  specimens 
I  have  seen  are  about  30  ft.  high.  The 
tree  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  large 
pinnate  leaves  it  bears,  these being.indeed, 
amongst  the  most  striking  to  be  met  with 
in  the  large  or  medium-sized  trees  hardy 
in  this  country.     C.  sinensis,  which  is  the 


only  one  hardy  in  Britain,  was  for  a  long 
time  known  as  Atlanlhus  flavescens.  It 
has  small  yellowish  flowers  arranged  in 
great  numbers  in  pendent  clusters  said 
to  be  agreeably  scented.  Among  the 
trees  of  the  genus  there  are  some  remark- 
able for  their  uses,  but  they  are  tropical, 
and  wc  have  no  object  in  giving  any 
particulars  of  them  in  this  book.  As  far 
as  we  know  C.  sinensis  it  promises  to 
be  a  graceful  lawn  tree,  but  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  Ihe  country  yet  to  speak 
with  certamty  of  its  hardiness,  although 
we  see  it  flourishing  in  unlikely  places. 
\V.  ].  B. 
CEDEOKELLA  {Balm  of  Gilmd)  is  a 
distinct  half-bushy  herb  of  the  Sage  order, 
C.  triphylla  having  leaves  with  a  pun- 
gent but  grateful  odour,  in  our  coun- 
try 2jt  to  4  ft.  high,  varying  much 
according  to  soil,  and  not  quite  hardyj 
but  living  oul-of-doors  most  winters  if  in 
dry  free  soil  and  planted  a^ainst^WallS. 
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A  few  plants  against  a  wall  are  worth   i 
having  where  curious  plants  are  cared  for, 
but  the   flowers  are   nol   showy      Easily 
raised  from  seed.  j 

CEDBU8  (CfiAir).— Noble  trees  of  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  India,  some 
hardy,  and  often  planted  on  lawns  and 
within  sight  of  the  flowers.  The  India 
Cedar  (Deodar)  is  reallya  tender  tree,  and  , 
though  it  may  seem  lo  promise  well  in  i 
sea-shore  and  favoured  districts,  planters   ; 


seen  the  trees  on  their  native  mouii' 
tains,  t  thiilk  ihe  Atlas  Cedar  is  the 
same  species  as  the  Lebanon  Cedar  (C. 
Lebam).  There  are  varieties  of  each  ia 
catalogues,  rarely  so  valuable  as  the  wild 
tree,  except  the  glaucous  or  silvery  forms, 
which  are  worth  planting.  The  Deodar 
(C.  Deodari)  is  distinct  from  the  N. 
African  Cedars,  and  differs  so  also  in  its 
tenderness  and  unfitness  for  our  country 
generally. 

The  Cedars  though 

^    hardy  in  our  country 

I    are  nevertheless  the 


IS  of  St 


painful     but     partly 

ing  to  the  nearly 
universal  "  speci- 
men "  way  of  plant- 
ing these  trees.  The 
pinetum  is  nol  only  a 
mistake  from  an  ar- 
tistic point  of  view, 
with  its  stuck-about 
trees,  but  it  also  is 
so  in  the  exposure 
of   the 


the  s 


Ccdicia  sincnti). 

should  not  forget  that  it  is  to  the  Cedars 
of  the  northern  mountains  they  must  look 
— the  Lebanon  and  Atlas  Cedars,  which 
have  been  proved  so  hardy,  and  so  well 
fitted  for  our  country.  No  finer  things 
can  be  within  view  of  the  flower  garden, 
but  they  should  never  be  planted  near 
the  house,  or  their  great  branches  will 
darken  ii,  and  in  small  flower  gardens 
they  are  sure  to  be  in  the  way. 

In  books  and  catalogues  a  form  called 
C.  Allanlica  is  considered  distinct  enough 
to    merit  a  separate  name,  but  having 


cidents  of  weather, 
including  heavy 
snowfalls.  Naturally, 
pines  often  grow  to- 
gether and  shelter 
each  other,  and 
where  this  is  so, 
great  falls  of  snow  do 
not  harm  them  to  the 
same  degree.  The 
lower  boughs  ^1  off 

their  nature,  the  tree 
often  showing  abare, 
ma  St -like  stem  be- 
neath  its   crown   of 

.^...^. J     leaves.  Clearly,whei» 

we  isolate  any  tree 
in  the  open,  and  in- 
duce a  tree  which 
naturally  grows  upright  in  a  great  moun- 
tain forest  to  throw  Its  limbs  out  in  all 
directions,  we  expose  it  to  an  unfair  test  ; 
hence  the  Cedars  of  which  we  in  England 
are  so  proud  are  often  swept  down  in 
numbers  by  heavy  gales  and  snowfalls. 
The  idea  that  every  choice  tree  in  our 
pleasure  grounds  should  be  set  out  by 
Itself  like  an  electric  lamp-post  is  deeply 
impressed  in  the  gardening  mind,  and  vve 
have  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  Even  where 
the  Cedars  are  naturally  grown  and 
grouped  very  exceptional  falls  niay  do 
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some  injury,  but  nothing  like  what  hap- 
pens to  the  specimen  trees.  Think  of  the 
weight  that  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  iis 
great  spreading  amis,  would  have  to  carry 
in  a  sDOwstorm,  and  how  much  more  able 
to  bear  it  or  to  meet  such  a  test  are  the 
Cedars  planted  in  woods  and  allowed  to 
^up  and  grow  mast-Uke  shiifts  I 

The  cure  for  much  of  this  loss  and 
waste  of  valuable  trees  lies  in  planting  in 
more  natural  ways  and  in  grouping  and 
keeping  the  trees  together. 

With  regard  to  soil  and  situation,  each 
planter  seeks  the  best  possible  develop- 
ment for  his  Cedars,  and  so  selects  the 
best  soil  and  position  he  has,  and,  pro- 
bably, digs  a  big  hole  for  each  tree  and 
puts  many  loads  of  earth  in.  The  result 
of  this  is  not  good,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
first  in  creating  a  too  rapid  growth  in  the 
young  tree,  and  soft  unresisting  wood  in 
the  old,  and,  secondly,  any  proof  that  the 
natural  soil  and  other  conditions  of  the 


Cedar  il  Lebanon. 

place  suit  the  tree  is  withheld  from  us  by 
the  deep  preparation  of  soil  made,  entirely 
altering  the  natural  conditions.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  the  trees  in  their  native 
countries  will  know  that  the  Cedar  usually 
inhabits  high  mountains,  often  on  bare, 
shaly  slopes,  in  which  they  are  happy 
enough,  though  never  so  well  developed 
as  when  growing  where  a  little  soil  col- 
lects. That  soil  is  always  of  a  poor  rocky 
or  pervious  nature.  Surely  this  points 
out  that  in  pleasure  grounds  and  country 
seats,  instead  of  taking  the  very  best  soil, 
we  should  plant  on  rocky  or  sandy  places 
where  the  tree  will,  though  growmg  at 
first  slowly,  eventually  get  a  safer  and 
harder  growth  than  it  ever  would  on  rich 
deep  soil.  This  would  not  preclude  us 
from  putting  a  group  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  for  the  sake  of  shade,  but  holding 
the  trees  together.  Also,  it  would  be  well 
to  plant  it  in  the  ordinary  woodland,  in 
which  the  trees  would  be  drawn  up  with 
a  tall  stem,  very  efTective  near  drives  or 
in  woods.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  Cedar  is  increased  by  its  being  made  a 


kind  of  fetish  in  our  nurseries,  always 
being  offered  in  the  "specimen"  state,  so 
that  nowadays  it  is  not  easy  1o  get  a 
nice  healthy  stock  of  young  plants  of  it, 
and  those  offered  are  generally  highly 
priced  as  if  they  were  some  rare  novelty 
mstead  of  a  tree  known  for  some  centuries. 
The  seed  of  the  tree  is  plentiful  in  Asia 
Minor  and  North  Africa,  and  it  really 
ought  to  be  grown  in  forest  nurseries  and 
offered  among  the  other  forest  trees.  The 
seed  being  as  easy  to  raise  as  that  of  any 
other  conifer,  people  should  not  buy  the 
tree  in  the  "  specimen  "  state  but  in  the 
smaller  state,  a  much  safer  and  better 
way,  especially  where  we  group  and  bold 
our  trees  together  and  where  they  can 
shade  the  ground.  This  plan  by  no 
means  precludes  us  from  sufficient  thin- 
ning in  good  time,  so  as  to  secure  great 
trees,  always,  however,  holding  to  the 
principle  of  letting  the  trees  shade  the 
ground  and  shelter  e.nch  other.     W.  R. 

CELASTBU8  {SUif  Vine).  —  C. 
scan/lens  is  a  shrubby  climber  from  North 
America,  flourishing  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  valuable  for  its  rapid 
twining  growth,  which  is  excellent  for 
trailing  over  trellis-work  and  arbours,  or 
on  a  bank,  or  to  run  over  other  shrubs  and 
trees  to  a  height  of  I2  or  15  ft.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  the  fruits 
orange-red,  like  those  of  the  Spindle 
Tree,  to  which  order  it  belongs. 

OELOSIA  (Cocis-cami).--lnd-,an  an- 
nuals of  the  Amaranth  family.  They 
are  generally  loo  tender  for  the  open 
air,  though  we  have  occasionally  seen 
them  used  with  effect  in  bold  groups. 
For  this  purpose  they  should  be  sown 
in  pans  in  March,  and  kept  near 
the  glass  to  prevent  the  seedlings  being 
drawn,and  as  soonastheyare  large  enough 
to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  into 
small  pots,  grown  on  fast  in  gentle  heat 
until  the  crowns  are  formed.  Planted  out 
in  June  in  rich  soil,  and  liberally  watered, 
they  continue  in  good  condition  for  a  long 


CEMIA  {Crefan  Mullein).— C.  creHca 
is  a  pretty  plant,  allied  to  the  mulleins,  with 
rich  yellow  flowers  and  polished  buds, 
may  be  treated  as  an  annual.  Well  grown 
in  good  soil,  it  is  distinct  and  effective. 
Candia,  N.  Africa, 

CELTI8  {NellU  /r«).— Trees  of  the 
Elm  order,  natives  of  temperate  countries, 
much  mentioned  in  books,  and  introduced 
to  Britain  uLany  years,  but  which  have 
never  made  much  way  with  us,  and  are 
less  attractive  to  planters  than  other  trees 
of  the  same  order.  Among  a  cloud  of 
synonyms,  the  following  arc  the  names  : — 
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C.  australis,  caucasiea,  glabrala,  japonica, 
mississifiiensis,  occiden/alis,  and  Toume- 
foriii.  Some  of  the  kinds  are  tropical, 
and  not  hardy  in  our  country. 

CENTAUBBA  (/irnapwted).—FeTea- 
nial  or  annual  herbs  inhabiting  Southern 
and  Middle  Europe,  some  being  g'ood 
garden  plants,most  of  them  hardy.  Some 
of  the  southern  species  require  the  green- 
house in  winter,  but,  making  free  growth 
out-of-doors  in  summer,  are  freely  used 
for  their  silvery  foliage. 

C.  argantea  has  elegant  silvery  Fem- 
like  leaves,  and  when  planted  out  or 
plunged  in  pots  has  a.  good  elfect  ;  for 
bedding  il  must  be  plunged  and  partly 
Starved  to  bring  out  its  whiteness, 

C.  babylonica.— A  distinct  perennial, 
tall  and  with  silvery  leaves,  hardy,  and 
when  in  good  ground  its  strong  shoots 
with  yellow  flowers  reach  a  height  of 
lo  or  12  ft.  The  bloom,  which  continues 
from  July  lo  September,  is  less  attractive 
than  ihe  leaves,  but  the  plant  is  at  all 
times  picturesque.  A  free  sandy  loam 
suits  il  best.     Seed.     Levant. 

C.  Clementei.  —  A  silver-gray-leaved 
plant  of  fine  form.  Small  plants  from 
seed  are  useful  for  edging  bold  beds,  and 
when  too  large  for  that  purpose  they  may 
be  transferred  to  borders,  or  planted  out 
singly  on  Grass.  The  blossoms  are  best 
picked  off,  as  they  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  plant. 

C.  CyanOB  {Biue  Cornflovier).  — h. 
beautiful  native  flower,  an  annual  of  easy 
culture,  often   sowing  itself     The  young 

Elants  stand  our  hardest  winters, and  (lower 
etier  grown  thus  than  if  sown  in  spring. 
It  is  best  sown  in  September,  either  where 
it  is  to  flower,  or  in  beds  to  be  trans- 
planted. Self-sown  plants  too  may  be 
transplanted,  or  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  come  up,  as  Ihey  are  often  the  finest 
plants.  The  many  garden  varieties  range 
through  white,  rose,  sky-blue,  striped,  to 
dark  purple,  the  delicate  tints  of  which  are 
most  attractive.  They  are  favourites  in 
the  flower  market,  but  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  true  wild  kind.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  double  kinds. 
The  Cornflower  will  flourish  in  almost 
any  soil  or  positron,  but  best,  perhaps,- 
in  strong  soil. 

C.  deolhata. — A  hardy  perennial,  with' 
graceful  and  somewhat  silvery  leaves,  1 5 
to  18  in.  high,  flowering  in  summer; 
rose-coloured.    Borders.    Division.     Cau- 

'  C.  gynmocaipa. — A  half-shmbby  plant 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  nearly  2 
ft.  high,  with  hard,  branching,  bushy 
stems,  and  elegantly  cut  leaves,  covered 


with  short  whitish-satiny  down.  Uaeful 
as  it  is  for  edging  or  bedding,  it  is 
when  grown  in  fine  single  specimens 
that  its  beauty  is  most  seen. 

C.  inacroceplial&  [Great  Golden  Knap- 
■weed). — A  strong  plant  from  4  to  5  ft. 
high,  with  a  great  golden  head  of  bloom. 
In  the  back  part  of  a  herbaceous  border, 
or  where  herbaceous  plants  must  com- 
pete with  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
this  robust  plant  deserves  a.  place 
Armenia. 

C.  montana  [Mountain  Knap-meed^— 
A  handsome  border  plant,  1  to  2^  A. 
high,  with  slightly  cottony  leaves,  aod 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Corn- 
flower. There  is  a  white  and  a  red 
variety,  all  thriving  in  borders,  margins  of 
shrubberies,  or  the  wild  garden  in  any 
soil.  This  kind  is  somewhat  coarse  in 
borders,  and  scarcely  worth  a  place  there- 
in, but  when  cut,  its  flowers  are  pretty, 
an4  larger  than  those  of  the  Blue  Corn- 
flower.    Division. 

C.  moschata  {Stvfft  Sul/an). — A  fra- 
grant annual,  of  which  there  are  two 
shades — delicate  purple  and  creamy 
white,  the  first  giving  the  finest  flowers  ; 
but  both  are  valuable.  Aphides  are 
very  partial  to  the  young  seedlings, 
and  unless  the  pests  are  quicUy 
cleared  off  the  plants  soon  dwindle 
away.  The  first  essential  is  a  cal- 
careous soil,  and  any  soil  deficient 
in  lime  should  have  lime  rubble  worked 
into  it.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  in  an  open  and  sunny 
place,  sowing  the  seed  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  mo\-e 
well.     Syn.,  Amberboa  moschata. — J.  R. 

C.  rapi«lia.^A  showj-  silverj--leaved 
plant,  tender,  but  of  rapid  grotvth  out- 
of-doors  in  summer,  and  valued  much 
for  summer-bedding.  Il  thrives  in 
the  coldest  situation  throughout  tb« 
summer.  When  taking  cuttings,  they 
Should  not  be  cut  away,  but  pulled 
off  with  a  "  heel "-  so  as  to  have 
a  Arm  base  ;  small  firm  shoots 
should  be  preferred  ;  in  taking  them  the 
knife  should  be  used  very  little,  and  each 
cutting  put  singly  into  a  small  ai-in.  pot 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
A  cold  frame  from  which  frost  can 
be  excluded  is  their  best  winter  qtiar- 
ters  ;  the  leaves  should  be  kept  dry, 
as  they  are  rather  liable  to  damp  during 
the  short  days,  and  every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  for  giving  them  air. 
They  also  winter  well  in  an  airy  vinery  or 
greenhouse.  Old  plants  are  sometimes 
lifted  and  kept  over  the  winter  ;  where 
very  large  plants  are  reauiied  this  i»  a 
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sure  means  of  obtaining  them  ;  but  for 
ordinary  use  autumn -struck  cuttings  are 
the  best.— J.  M. 

0.  sn&VOoleiiB  ( Yellow  Sweet  Sultan). 
—A  pretty  citron-yellow  hardy  annual 
and  favourite  border  flower,  thriving 
best  in  light  dry  soil.  Sow  in  beds  in 
April,  raising  one  batch  in  frames,  and 
sowing  another  in  the  open  air  in  light 
rich  earth  where  it  is  to  remain.  Syn., 
Amberboa  odorata. 

CEKTAtTBEDICTM.— A  showy  half- 
hardy  annual  from  Texas,  C.  Drutnmondi 
being  from  2^  to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowering 
from  July  to  September.  It  should  be  sown 
in  a  frame  on  slight  heat  in  April,  and 
planted  out  in  May.  It  has  lai^e  citron- 
yellow  flowers,  much  resembling  those  of 
Centaurea.     Composite. 

CENTEA2»Tmi8.— C.  macrosiphon  is 
a  hardy  Spanish  annual  of  the  Valerian 
order  with  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers,  is 
useful  for  ihe  rock-gaiden  or  flower 
border.  It  may  be  sown  in  Scpiember 
and  pricked  off  into  pots  for  winter  for 
transplanting  in  spring,  or  again  in  the 
open  ground  in  March  and  April,  the 
seedlings   being  thinned   out  about 


apart 


There 


teral 


hite,  red,  and  two-coloured,  and  a 
dwarf  form. 

C.  ruber  (Red  Valfrian).—K  handsome 
hardy  border  plant  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  an  old  inhabitant  of  gardens, 
often  also  naturalised.  There  are  two 
or  three  varieties — white,  purple,  and  red 
or  crimson.  It  has  stout  stems,  woody  at 
the  base,  and  bold  clusters  of  flowers, 
blooming  in  June  and  through  the 
summer.  It  is  often  naturalised  on  walls, 
ruins,  and  on  rocky  or  stony  banks. 
Seeds,  division,  and  cuttings. 

CEBASTIUH  {Mouse-ear  Chickweed). 
— Dwarf  herbaceous  or  alpine  plants  of  the 
Pink  order,  containing  few  garden  plants 
of  valtie,  and  these  mostly  used  as  edgings, 
among  the  best  being  Biebersteini.,  tomen- 
letum,  and  grandtflorum,  all  hardy  plants 
of  easy  culture,  and  increase  in  ordinary 

Oeraana.    See  Prunus  Cer.\si;s. 

CEBCIDTPHYIiLUM.~Aver>' beauti- 
ful tree,  so  far  hardy  m  Britain,  and  always 
pretty  for  its  graceful  and  distinct  leaves. 
It  is  a  forest  tree  abundant  in  certain 
pans  of  Japan  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and 
mountains,  reaching  a  height  of  between 
80  and  100  feet,  and  forming  a  stately 
and  beautiful  tree.  We  read  that  it  can- 
not be  grafted,  which  is  a  blessing,  as  the 
fiati»ral  wayof  producing  it  is  much  better. 
tt  is  likely  to  make  a  beautiful  lawn  tree, 
though  the  flowers  are  not  conspicuous. 


0EBCI8  {Judas  Trw).  —  Flowering 
trees  of  much  beauty  of  bloom  and  form 
of  tree.  Of  the  three  different  kinds  of 
Judas  Tree  in  gardens,  the  most  beautiful 
IS  C.  Siliquastrum  from  South  Europe, 
which  for  nearly  300  years  has  been  a 
favourite  in  English  gardens.     It  is  from 


15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height,  and  thrives  in 
a  light  deep  loam  soil.  There  are  several 
varieties,  dLffering  chiefly  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
though  young  specimens  flower  profusely,' 
only  very  old  ones  show  the  picturesque 
growth  of  the  tree.  Other  kinds  are  C.  Chi- 
nensis,  and  the  better  known  canadensis. 
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or   Red    Bud,   a   handsome   tree   of  the 
American  foresls.     Pea  order, 

CEEINTHE  (//on^vwor/).— Annual  or 
biennial  herbs  of  the  Borage  family,  of 
which  there  are  t«o  or  three  interesting 
plants,  C.  aspera  bears  many  yellow 
flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  black  at  the 
base.  In  C.  minor  the  flower-stems  arch 
over  considerably',  so  that  at  the  apex  of 
the  stem  the  delicate  yellow  tube-shaped 
bloom  is  hidden  by  the  imbricated  pale- 
green  leaves  with  which  the  stem  is  fur- 
nished. C,  tetorta  is  a  beautiful  kind, 
the  floral  leaves  of  a  rich  purple  tint,  and 
from  among  them  peep  the  yellow-purple- 
tipped  flowers  in  charming  contrast. 
There  are  various  other  species,  but  the 
above  are  the  best.     Cerinthes  are  half- 


hardy  annuals,  requiring  to  be  sown  in 
early  spring  on  warm  borders  or  in 
frames,  and  afterwards  to  be  planted  out 
in  good  soil.  They  are,  however,  not 
likely  to  be  much  in  favour,  owing  to  their 
quiet    colours.      Greece    and    Southern 

OmiEBACH  {Slone  /^^m).— This  is 
HOW  placed  with  the  Aspleniums,  but  is 
known  so  well  under  its  present  name 
Ihalweretainit.  C.offidiiarum\%^  distinct 
and  lieautiful  little  native  Fetn,  admirably 
suited  for  rock  or  alpine  gardens,  as  it 
ihriies  best  when  planted  between  the 
chinks  of  rocks  or  of  stone  walls.  The 
chinks  and  crevices  should  be  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  pounded 
limestone. 


CE£N0ST01£A.— A  small  group  of 
the  Figwort  family,  natives  of  the  Cape. 
They  are  naturally  perennial,  but  in  the 
open  air  must  be  treated  as  half-hardy 
annuals,  C.  fastigiatum  is  the  preitiesL 
It  grows  6  to  9  in.  high,  forming  a  dense 
compact  tuft,  with  many  small  pinkish, 
and  sometimes  white,  flowers.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  warm  frames  in  spring 
or  in  August,  when  the  seedlings  require 
to  be  wintered  m  a  pit,  apd  flowers  are 
borne  from  June  to  November.  Other 
species  in  cultivation  are  C  cordatum. 
C.  hisfiidum,  C.  linifelium,  and  C.  poly- 
ant  hum. 

OHAlLffiEATIA  ( Tarveedi.—C.fdk- 
losa  is  a  little  shrubby  plant  of  the  Rose 
family, remarkable  for  the  Fem-hke  beauty 
of  its  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
something  like  those  of  a  Bramble.  It 
grows  about  i  ft.  high,  forming  a  dense 
spreading  tuft,  and  covering  llic  ground 
in  California,  its  native  countr>'.  1  have 
seen  it  growing  in  mountain  districts  often 
covered  with  snow,  and  believe  it  to  be 
worth  trial  in  our  rock-gardens.    \V.  K. 

CHAMiPEtTCE  ( Fish-6one  ThhlU).- 
Spiny-leaved  plants  allied  to  the  Thistle, 
often  used  in  the  flower  garden,  as  their 
foliage  is  handsome,  C.  duicatUlia  has 
foliage  of  shining  green,  marking  with 
silvery  lines,  and  the  spines  are  ivory 
while.  C.  Casabona  has  deep-green 
while-veined  leaves  with  brown  spines. 
Both  kinds  grow  in  compact  roseile-like 
masses  about  9  in.  high,  till  the  second 
year,  when  the  flower-stems  grow  2  10  3 
ft.  high.  They  require  light  well-drained 
soil  and  a  warm  position,  and  should 
seldom  be  watered.  Seed  sown  in 
February  will  furnish  good  plants  by  May ; 
but  the  best  for  immediate  effect  are  those 
sown  in  a  border  in  the  open  ground  in 
September,  potted  up  carefully,  and  given 
greenhouse  treatment  during  winter,  byn. 
Cniais. 

CEAM£B0P8,—  Handsome  pahns, 
hardy,  and  some  giving  distinct  effects 
in  the  garden. 

C,   Portuaei  (The  Chusan  Paim).—k. 
most  valuable    Palm,  often  confounded 
with  C.   excflsa.     It  is  stouter  and  has  a 
more   profuse   malted   network   of  fibres 
round    the    bases   of    the    leaves  ;    the 
segments     of     the     leaves     are     much 
broader,  and  the  leaf-stalks  shorter  and 
stouter,  being  from   i  to   2  ft,   long,  and 
quite  unarmed.     It  grows  12  ft,  or  more 
high,  and  has  a  handsome  spreading  head   ) 
of  fan. like  leaves,  slit  into  segments  about  I 
half-waydown, and  is  perfectly  hardy,    A   j 
plant  in  the  garden  ac  Osborne  has  stood  J 
out  for  many  winters,  abo  at,  Kew,  though  | 
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praiected  in  winter.  On  Ihe  water  side  of 
[tie  high  mound  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  il  is  in  even  better  health 
than  at  Kew,  though  it  has  had  no  protec- 
tion ;  and  severe  frosts  have  not  hurl  it.  If 
small  plants  are  procured,  grow  them  on 
freely  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  then  turn  them  out  in  April,  spreading 


then 


grown  in  gardens.  The  Wallflower  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  but  naturalised 
on  old  walls,  in  quarries,  and  on  sea-cliffs. 
It  loves  a  wall  better  than  any  garden  ;  it 
grows  coarsely  in  garden  soil,  but  forms  a 
dwarf  enduring  bush  on  an  old  wall  if 
planted  in  mortar,  and  grows  even  on 
walls  quite  new.     No  variety  is  unworthy 


i  little  and  giving  them  a  deep      of  cultivation  ;  but  the  choice  old  garder 


loamy  soil.  Plant  in  a  sheltered  place,  so 
that  the  leaves  may  not  be  injured  by  winds 
when  they  get  large.  A  gentle  hollow,  or 
among  shrubs  on  the  sides  of  some 
sheltered  glade,  is  the  best  place.  C.  hu- 
milis  is  also  hardy — at  least  on  sandy  soil. 
CHEIBANTHUS  { Wal!JI<m'er).  ~ 
Beautiful  cruciferous  plants  made  familiar 
hy  the  favourite  Wallflower  {C.  Cheiri). 
which   is  almost  the  only  species  much 


kinds — the  double  yellow,  double  purple, 
double  orange,  dark,  &c.-  -arc  worthy  of 
a  place  among  the  finest  border  plants. 
These  are  the  varieties  most  worthy  of  a 
place  on  dry  stony  banks  near  the  rock- 
garden,  and  also  on  old  ruins,  on  which 
the  common  kind  is  likely  to  And  a  home 
for  itself. 

The  superb  dark  crimson -marked  kinds 
grown arotmd  London  neednodescp] 
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and  can  be  bought  in  the  seed  trade  undei 
the  designations  of  Harbinger  and  Covent 
Garden  Blood-red  and  Golden  Yellow,  all 
good  strains.  The  Belvoir  Castle  Yellow 
isa  close  compact  kind,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers,  and  suitable  for  spring  bedding. 
The  Golden  Yellow  is  as  robust  and  tall 
as  the  crimson  kinds,  and  bears  masses  of 
rich  orange-yellow  bloom. 

The  double  perennials  familiar  to  us 
are  the  yellow,  dark  crimson,  red,  and 
dwarf  yellow.  The  yellow  is  most 
common,  and  a  beautiful  clear-coloured 
kind  it  is,  a  great  favourite  with  cottagers, 
who  propagate  it  by  putting  in  slips  about 
the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower.  It  can 
be  propagated  freely  by  means  of  slips  put 
in  under  hand-lights  in  sharp  sandy  soil, 
and  the  plants  will  flower  the  next  spring. 
The  old  dark  crimson  is  now  almost 
extinct ;  in  colour  the  flowers  are  almost 
black,  and  very  striking  ;  the  dwarf  yellow 
has  flowers  of  a  dull,  almost  buff  tint ;  the 
Raby  Castle  variety  is  valuable  and  sturdy. 

Increase  and  Culture,  —  Many 
persons  sow  seed  too  late — in  June  and 
July,  instead  of  April  and  May.  If  dry 
weather  follows  close  on  the  sowing,  or 
after  the  plants  have  grown  z  or  3  in., 
they  receive  a  check,  and,  instead  of 
being  dwarf,  vigorous,  and  bushy,  they 
are  thin  and  poor.  The  winter  will  some- 
times injure  the  Wallflower  severely, 
especially  when  very  severe  frost  follows 
close  on  heavy  rains,  and  the  stronger 
and  better  rooted  the  plants  are,  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  stand  the  weather. 
The  plants  used  for  filling  beds  should 
have  been  once  transplanted  at  least, 
because  the  moving  m duces  them  to 
throw  out  fibry  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  they  can  be  lifted  with  soil  adhering 
to  them.  When  the  Wallflower  is  allowed 
to  grow  where  it  is  sown,  a  strong  tap- 
root is  formed,  which  strikes  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  but  few  surface  roots  are 
put  forth.  In  transplanting  from  the 
seed-beds.  It  is  well  to  pinch  off  the  tap- 
root, and  thereby  induce  fibry  roots. 

In  London  market -gardens,  where  the 
Wallflower  is  well  cultivated,  seed  is  sown 
in  the  open  ground  early  in  February  ; 
the  young  plants  are  put  out  into  their 
permanent  quarters  in  May,  and  by 
Christmas,  if  the  winter  be  mild,  they 
bloom,  and  are  so  large  that  they  could 
not  be  covered  by  a  bushe!  basket.  Some 
market-growers  sow  seed  late  in  summer,- 
allow  the  young  plants  to  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  all  the  winter,  plant  out  in 
March,  and,  if  the  season  be  favourable, 
reap  a  good  crop  of  flowers  all  through 
the  next  winter. 


Save  seeds  from  plants  with  the  best 
branching  habitand  the  darkest  blossoms. 
When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  place  a 
stake  by  each  possessing  those  qualities,  so 
as  to  mark  it  Allow  the  plants  to  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  seed  is  ripe  ;  they 
may  then  be  pulled  up,  roots  and  all,  and 
housed  in  a  dry  place  until  a  convenient 
season  for  threshing  out  the  seed.  Cut- 
tings of  the  double  kinds  may  be  put 
in  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  after  the 
plants  go  out  of  bloom.  Put  them  in  firm 
sandy  soil  under  a  hand-light,  and,  when 
struck,  plant  them  out  Cuttings  put  in 
in  August,  September,  or  October  strilce 
freely  without  any  protection,  in  a  shady 
border,  or  in  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil. 

Besides  the  Wallflower  there  are  several 
perennial  species  of  doubtful  hardiness, 
such  as  C.  arbuscula  and  mutabilis, 
natives  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
therefore,  though  pretty  pot  plants,  cannot 
be  recommended  for  general  open-air 
culture.  Besides  these  there  are  vari- 
ous hybrids,  such  as  MarshaJli,  the 
finest  of  the  hybrid  kinds,  from  g  in.  to 

1  ft.  high,  with  many  bright  orange-scented 
blossoms,  and  is  a  brilliant  border  plant, 
and  good  for  groups  in  spring. 

All  these  perennials  prefer  dry  soil 
during  winter,  or  a  place  on  rough  stone 
walls.  Propagation  is  b^  cuttings,  ajud 
top  dressing  with  fine  soil  often  induces 
the  summer  wood  to  root  freely,  and  by 
autumn  a  good  stock  can  be  haa. 

CHELONE  {Turtle -head).  —  North 
American  plants  nearly  allied  to  Pentste- 
mon,  the  species  in  cultivation  are  hand- 
some border  plants,  flowering  in  late  sum- 
mer and  in  autumn.  C.  Lyom  grows  fir>m 

2  to  3  ft.  high,  forms  a  dense  mass 
of  stems,  with  deep-green  foliage,  from 
July  to  September  bearing  dense  clusters 
of  showy  pink  blossoms,  C.  obliqua  is 
taller  and  more  slender,  but  the  colour  of 
the  typical  form  is  a  richer  pink,  and 
there  is  a  white-flowered  variety.  Both 
are  of  easy  culture,  thriving  in  open 
borders  of  good  deep  soil,  and  increased 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division  of  the 
roots.  These  plants,  though  bearing 
pretty  flowers,  and  free  in  growth,  ai« 
not  of  high  garden  value. 

CHBNOTODnJH  {Goosefoot).—Teyt  of 
these  plants  of  the  Spinach  order  are  of 
much  garden  value,  except  C.  Atnplicii, 
a  vigorous  Chinese  annual,  with  erect 
reddish    stem,    slightly    branched,     over 

3  ft.  in  height,  and  with  its  young 
shoots  and  leaves  covered  with  a  rosy- 
violet  powder,  pretty  in  foliage,  in  any  soiL 
C.  scoparium  (Belvedere)  is  a  curious  and 
graceful  annual  plant,  like  a  rniniatuie 
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Cypress  ia  farm,  and  worth  a.  place  among 
curious  annual  plants.  C.  Blitum  capita- 
ium  {^Strawberty-bliie)  is  a  Iwrdy 
annual,  growing  from  \\  to  2  ft.  high, 
the  flowers  small,  followed  by  high- 
coloured  fruit  calyxes  resembling  small 
Strawberries.  Sowin  April  in  Ihe  open  air. 
aHIHAFHII.A.  (/'i)*«jj«i'a),— Small 
shrubby  plants  of  the  Heather  order, 
natives  of  the  dry  woods  of  N.  America. 
C.  jnacuiata  {Spotted  Wintergreen)  has 
small  leathery  leaves  variegated  with 
white,  3  to  6  in,  high,  and  is  pretty  for 
a  half-shady  and  mossy,  but  not  wet, 
place  in  the  rock-garden,  with  such 
plants  as  the  dwarf  Andromeda  and 
the  Pyrola,  and  succeeds  best  in  very 
sandy  leaf-soil.     C,  umbellata,  with  glossy 


positions. 

CHDCONANTHUS  ( Winter-Swegt). 
— C.fragraas  is  a  lovely  shrub,  which  in 
out  country  enjoys  a  wall,  flowering  in 
December  and  January ;  beautiful,  and 
of  delicious  fragrance,  the  flowers  coming 
upon  young  wood  after  the  leaves  have 
foUen,  brownish-yeilow,  marked  with 
purple  inside  ;  and  precious  for  gathering 
for  the  house.  The  best  variety  is  grandi- 
fiora,  its  flowers  being  longer  and  more 
□pen,  but  the  shrub  varies  a  little  from 
seed,  in  which  way  it  is  often  raised  in 
nurseries.  This  shrub  does  best  on  a  wall 
with  a  southern  or  western  aspect.  A 
few  shoots  with  blooms  upon  them  placed 
in  a  room  last  a  long  time,  and  diffuse 
Ihetr  pleasant  fragrance,  and  little  harm 
need  be  done  by  cutting  these  twigs,  as 
in  the  ordinary  course  they  would  be 
praned  away  after  their  flowers  have 
raded.  In  fact  we  may  in  cutting  with 
some  care  the  precious  shoots  for  the 
house  prune  the  bush.  Layers  and  seed. 
Japan.      Calycantkacece. 


CHIONANTHnS  {Ftinge  Tree).—h 
beautiful  small  hardy  tree  of  the  Olive 
family  ;  in  some  old  English  gardens  there 


are  fine  specimens,  but  it  is  rarely  met 
with  in  modem  gardens.  Fully  grown 
in  this  country,  in  sandy  loam  or  warm 
soil,  it  is  a  dense  bush  about  iz  ft.  high, 
but  in  its  native  country  it  is  a  tree.  In 
early  summer  it  bears   long   clusters   of 


the  Chinese  C.  retusus,  which 
is  not  so  pretty,  though  its  flowers  are 
white  and  fringed. 

CmONODOXA  {Glory  of  the  Snovi). 
—Among  the  most  beautiful  of  our  early 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  and  a  precious 
addition  to  our  garden  flora.  Their  great 
hardiness,  beauty,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  increase  in  ordmary  soils 
make  them  great  favourites. 

C.  Lncilin.— A  plant  variable  in  size 
as  well  as  in  the  form  and  colour  of  its 
flowers,  but  of  usually  a  pretty  blue  and 
white.  Newly  imported  bulbs  as  a  rule 
give  small  and  few  flowers,  but  when  well 
established  size  and  number  are  almost 
doubled.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  bulbs 
we  possess,  flowering  during  March  and 
April.  There  is  a  white-flowered  form, 
but  it  is  rare.  C.  grandiflora  is  more 
robust,  the  flowers  larger  and  more 
numerous  and  of  a  distinct  soft  violet- 
blue  with  a  small  white  centre.  C. 
Sardtnsis  is  a  charming  kind,  the  flowers, 
fine  Gentian  blue.  The  bulbs  were  found 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Sardis,  at  4000  to  5000  ft.  above  sea  level. 
There  are  various  other  names,  but  the 
above  are  distinct  and  the  best  of  the 

CHOISTA  {Mexican  Orange-flower). 
— A  handsome  shrub,  of  the  Rue  order, 
C.  lemata  in  the  south  and  west  ofteit 
thrives  with  the  shelter  of  a  wall  and  a 
southern  or  western  aspect,  and  often 
in  high  ground,  at  least,  thriving  as  a 
bush.  It  is  fast-growing,  the  flowers  a 
lovely  contrast  to  the  deep  rich  green 

CiltTSANTHEUUM.  —  Perennial 
and  annual  plants,  some  of  which  are 
valuable  for  the  garden. 

C.  u^ticum. — A  good  plant  for  the 
rock-garden  about  a  foot  high,  flowering 
all  the  summer,  white  tinged  with  lilac  or 


C.  carinatoia  {Tricolor  Chrysartike- 
mum). — A  showy  annual  from  N.  Africa, 
which  varies  much  in  cultivation,  and  is 
valuable  if  only  for  its  yield  of  flowers 
for  cutting.  There  are  double  white  and 
yellow  forms  ;  and  the  showy  ones  known 
as  C.  Burridgeanum.  IJunnett's  varieties 
of  the  same  plant  are  also  good.  They 
are  propagated  from  seeds  sown  in  April 
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in  open  beds  or  borders  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower  ;  or  they  may  be  sown 
earlier  in  pans  or  boxes  of  lig^ht  rich 
earth  in  a  pit  or  frame,  from  which  they 
can  be  transplanted  after  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over.  Plant  singly  in  rich  soil 
in  an  open  and  sunny  position. 

C.  fMrODxAosa^Crown  Daisy). — A  bold 
and  handsome  annual  2  to  3  fi.  high  in  its 
wild  form  in  S.  Europe  and  N. 
Africa,  and,  in  cullivalion,  breaking 
into  a  number  of  forms,  few  of  ihem 
so  pretty  as  the  single  wild  flower, 
pale  yellow  or  bulf,  treated  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  and  sown  in  good  ground 
in  April  or  early  in   May. 

C.    ftntssceilB     {Paris    Daisy,     Mar- 


trying  to  secure  them  where  the  soil  and 
climate  are  not  unfavourable. 

The  following  varieties  will  make  a 
capital  display  out  of  doors  :  Lady  Fill- 
wygram,  Mdme,  C.  Desgrangc,  G. 
Wermlg,  Comtesse  Fouchier  de  Careil, 
La  Vierge,  Gustave  Grunerwald,  Roi  des 
Pricocfc,  R;/ecroft  Glory,  Vicomtesse 
d'Avene,  Maria,  Mrs.  Gifford,  Montague, 
Mdme.  Eulalie  Morel,  Florrie  Parsons, 
Strathmeath,  Arthur  Crepey,  Carrie 
Denny,  Mdlle.  R^nfe  Cohn,  October 
Yellow. 

In  many  well-kept  gardens  there  are 
open    spaces     on     the    walls,     and     the 

auesiion  is  often  asked,  What  can  be 
one  to  hide  them.'     The    answer    is. 


Chionodoxi  tard«m 


gueri/e).—\  vigorous  half-hardy  plant 
from  the  Canary  Isles ;  the  foliage 
glaucous  i  the  flowers  lai^e,  pure  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  and  appearing  from 
June  until  cut  down  by  frost.  It  is  a 
fine  Daisy-like  plant,  and  several  forms 
or  aUies  are  also  valuable,  such  as  the 
yellow  Etoile  d'Or  and  Comtessede  Cham- 
bord.  These  are  of  easy  culture  and 
propagation,  being  forlheoutdoorgarden, 
tre.iled  as  half-hardy  plants  and  put  out 

C.  indicnm.— This  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  from  it  has  originated 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum.  Although  in  ourcountry,  gener- 
ally, open  air  culture  will  often  be  im- 
Eracticable,  nevertheless,  the  outdoor 
inds  are  so  pretty  that  it  is  worth  while  . 


train  Chrysanthemums  upon  them  ;  if 
well  nailed  in  they  take  up  but  little  room, 
and  aflbrd  a  pleasing  background  to  the 
other  occupants  of  the  borders.  Strong 
cuttings  or  suckers,  or,  what  is  l>etter  still, 
the  old  roots  or  stools  that  flowered  in 
pots  the  previous  season,  planted  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  3  ft.  apart  early  in  March, 
in  soil  similar  to  that  just  recomirtended, 
will  make  remarkably  rapid  growth, 
and,  if  kept  neatly  nailed  in  and  all  the 
side-shoots  removed  as  they  appear,  will 
soon  cover  a  wall  of  ordinary  height 
Should  it  be  desirable  to  protect  th< 
blossoms  from  wind  and  weather  it  can 
be  efl^ectually  done  by  nailing  a  13-iii, 
board  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  tc 
form  a  coping.  This,  supjKirted  by  9 
few  poles  in  front,  is  all  that  is    required 
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and,  if  practicable,  a  canvas  covering 
^tened  in  front  when  tKe  nights  are 
cold  will  generally  prove  sufficient 
protection  ;  with  these  simple  precau- 
tions the  duration  of  the  flowers  will 
be  greatly  prolonged.  The  varieties 
named  below  are  best  for  wall  culture. 
Many  early- flowering  Japanese  and  re- 
flexed  kinds  areincluded,  as  they  are  more 
suitable  thun  the  incurved  section,  the 
natural  form  of  the  petals  being  less  likely 
to  hold  water  from  night  dews  and  rains. 
IfA/yc— Eynsford  White,  Lady  Sel- 
bome,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Mrs,  Forsyth,  Felicity,  Ava- 
lanche. Velloiv  atut  Orange, — G.  Glenny, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Sunflower.  Butter- 
cup,    Mrs.      Homl,      President     Hyde, 


ParU  Didsy  (C.   fiu.emiH). 

Phcebus.  Bluih  and  Rose. — Bouquet  Fait, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Venus,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Peach  Christine,  Christine.  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
.^nnie  Clibran,  \'iviand  Morel.  Crimson. 
~E.  Molyneux,  CullinKfordi,  W.  Holmes, 
King  of  Crimsons,  M.  Mousillac,  M.  Henri 
Jacoiot,  and  Profine.  Red  ami  Brown, — 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  Gloire  du  Rocher, 
\'al  d'Andorre,  K^lix  Cassagneau,  Wm. 
Robinson,  Julie  LagravSre,  and  Source 
d'Or.  Purple  and  Amaranlh.~''DT.S\\aT^t, 
M.  Bernard,  Alberic  Lunden,  and  Mrs. 
Nisbet. 

/•nw^ff/u.— These  are  useful  for  wall 
covennjj; ;  they  grow  compact  and  flower 
freely.  The  following  is  a  good  selection  : 
WAite.—Stxar  Mflanie,  Mdlle.  Marthe, 
La  Puret^,  White  Perfection,  Snowdrop. 
Kr/Zdw.— Golden  Circle,  St.  Michael, 
Primrose     Le^ue,    William    West  lake. 


Nelly  Dainford.  Red  and  Bremin. — Black 
Douglas,  PrinceofOrange,  Tiber,  Vulcan, 
Victorine,  Prince  Victor,  James  Forsyth, 
Fremy,  Eleonore.  Purple.  —  President, 
Comte  de  Momy,  and  Pygmalion.  '. 

Single-fieviered  Varieties  axe.  very  use- 
ful for  covering  walls.  *  The  best  are — 
tf.*//^.— White  Perfection,  The  Viigin, 
Exquisite,  Yellow. — Yellow  Jane,  Golden 
Star,  Prince  of  Yellows,  Canariense,  and 
Charming.  Blush  and  Pink. — Florence, 
Mary  Anderson,  America,  and  Crushed 
Strawberry.  Red.—l^Ay  Churchill,  Souv. 
de  Londres,  Scarlet  Gem,  David  Windsor, 
and  Effie. 

Summer  and  Early  Aulumn  Flmiiering 
Kinds. — Th  is  isan  important  class,fumisb- 
ing  a  numberof  varieties  that  are  valuable 
for  cutting  from,  and  they  enliven  the 
borders  when  other  hardy  floivers  are  on 
the  wane.  But  there  are  many  good  early 
aulumn  flowers,  and  setting  chrysanthe- 
mums much  before  their  natural  season 
is  a  practice  of  doubtful  value  in  the 
flower-garden.  Some  are  very  dwarf 
and  of  various  shades  of  colour,  and  for 
the  open  air  are  of  much  value. — A.  S. 

C.  Ifttifblinm  is  the  largest  of  the 
Ox-eye  Daisies,  with  fleshy,  coarsely 
serrated,  broad  leaves.  The  seeds  have 
large  flower-heads,  3  in.  to  4  in.  across  ; 
a  strong  growing  species  requiring  plenty 
of  room.  Division  and  seeds.  A  number 
of  varieties  of  this  and  the  following 
species  have  been  raised  which  have  some 
value  as  border  plants  and  for  cutting. 

0.  wiaTimntn  is  nearly  allied  to 
C.  pallens,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  its  involucre  and  larger  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  C.  maximum  are  bluntly 
serrated,  stems  more  or  less  branched, 
each  carrying  a  single  white  flower,  leaf- 
less towards  the  flower-heads,  the  in- 
volucre flattish,  composed  of  numerous 
narrow  bracts.     Maritime  Alps. 

C.  Z&wadskii,  of  tufted  habit,  bears 
numerous  rose-tinted  flowers  all  through 
the  summer  months.— O.K. 

C.  segfltum  {ComAfarigold).—Pi.  showy 
yellow  native  plant,  as  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion as  many  an  exotic,  and  in  certain 
cases  worth  growing  for  cutting.  Treat  as 
a  hardy  annual,  preferring  autumn  sowing. 

duysoboctron  Hookeri.  See  Anther- 

ICL'M. 

CblTStu^ua.     See  Lamarckia. 

CICHOBIDU  {CAicory).~h  pretty 
native  plant,  from  2  to5  ft.  high,C.//j/fiwj, 
bearing  in  summer  and  autumn  handsome 
blue  flowers.  It  is  worth  introducing  as  a 
wild  plant  into  localities  where  it  is  not 
common.  It  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  will 
take  care  of  itself  under  almost  any  ^on- 
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ditions.  71)e  seed  may  be  sown  on  j  Baneberry.  They  are  tall  hetbacMiu 
rubbish  heaps  and  in  stony  places,  old  i  plants  ;  one  at  least  is  handsome— C. 
quarries,  and  by  roadsides.  racemoia  (Black  Snakeroot),  3  to  8  ft.  high, 


with  feathery  racemes  01  while  blos:_ 
1  to  3  ft.  long,  which,  being  slender,  di 
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giacetiilly  ;  but  the  plants  generally  are 
noi  of  much  garden  value.'    They  are  of 
easy  culture  in  rich  soil,  and  may  be  used 
"     groups    in    the   wild  garden.      The 
rers  have  an  offensive  odour.    Division. 
America  and  Asia. 
OlBaniu  nuritiiiUL    See  Sekecio. 
ttnos.     See  ViTis. 
CI8TO8(.ffoci-¥o«).— The  Rock  Roses 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  flower- 
shrubs,  but  in  our  country  it  is  only  on 
hghtest  and  warmest  soils  and  on 
lis  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  survive 
ers.     Most  of  the  species  have 


'daraaer  of  the  flowers  (they  do  not 
last  more  than  one  day),  their  bright 
criours  and  the  profusion  in  which  a 
BKcession  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
tent  render  the   Cistuses  amongst  the 


most  welcome  of  garden  shrubs  during 
the  summer  months.  They  prefer  a  dry 
sandy  soil,  and,  although  some  grow  freely 
enough  in  almost  any  garden  soil,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  sufTer  during 
winter  in  rich  ground.  The  positions 
best  for  them  are  sunny  banks  on  warm 
sandy  soil,  and  something  may  be  done 
by  protection  and  frequently  raising  and 
propagating  the  plant ;  but  the  question 
as  to  whether  such  labour  would  not  be 
better  bestowed  on  some  family  of  shrubs 
quite  hardy  in  our  climate,  may  be 
worth  considering  save  by  those  who  seek 
collections  in  face  of  all  difficulties. 
There  are  many  natural  hybrids,  some 
confusion  of  names,  and  many  more 
names  than  distinct  plants,  this,  and  the 
fact  that  these  sun-loving  bushes  from 
the  south  are  tender  over  a  large  area  of 
our  islands  makes  us  limit  the  species 
named  here  to  the  more  distinct  and 
hardier  kinds. 

Among  the  more  distinct  species  are  :— 
cUbidus,  corbariensis,  crispus,  cyprius, 
hirsuius,  ladaniferus,  laurifolius,  longi- 
folius,  lusilanicus,  monspeliensis,  par-^'i- 
florus,  purpureus,  salvi/olius,  Thureti, 
villosus,  wiih  many  hybrid  forms,  one 
of  the  best  of  these  being  C.  Florenlinus. 

OIiADIUH. — C.  Mariscusx^a,  vigorous 
native  fen  plant,  2  to  6  ft.  high,  in  flower 
crowned  with  dense,  close  chestnut- 
coloured  panicles,  sometimes  3  ft.  in 
length,  the  leaves  glaucous,  rigid,  and 
often  4  ft.  long.  Worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  niai^in  of  water. 

CLADBASTI8,  the  Yellow-wood  of 
N.  America.  C.  lincloria  is  a  pretty  lawn 
tree  of  medium  size  and  symmetrical 
growth,  but  not  a  good  flowering  tree.  Its 
leaves,  in  autumn,  tum  to  a  rich  yellow, 
and  remain  bright  for  weeks  until  cut  oflf 
by  frosts.  The  white  pea-shaped  flowers 
are  borne  in  loose  clusters.  Syn.  Virgitia 
luiea.  C,  amurensis  is  a  shrub  introduced 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  Amoor  Valley. 
Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Yellow- 
wood,  but  are  of  thicker  texture, 
large,  and  of  a  duller  green. 
In  late  summer  it  produces  a  plentiful 
crop  of  flowers,  even  when  only  a  few 
I  feet  high.  The  spikes  are  dense,  the 
'  blossoms  white,  and  inclined  to  yellow, 
and  endure  a  long  time.  Small  bushes 
flower  freely.  It  is  hnrdy  in  sandy  loams. 
Ltguminosa. 

CLABKIA.— These  Cahfomian  plants 
of  the  Evening  Primrose  and  Fuchsia 
Order  are  among  the  prettiest  of  hardy 
annuals,  robust,  of  easy  culture,  and  flower 
,  long  time.     There  are  two  species 


from  which  the  numerous 


,Ti''y' 
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in  cultivation  have  been  obtained.     C. 
elegant    grows  2  ft.  high,  erect,  much 
branched,  and  bears  long  leafy  racemes  j 
of  flowers  with  undivided  petals,  varying 
from  purple  to  pale  red    or   a  salmon  ' 


colour.    The  principal 


normally,  but  there  is  every  vanatioo 
between  deep  purple  and  pure  white,  and 
there  are  also  several  double-flowered 
forms.  Many  varieties  are  mentioned 
seed  lists,  most  of  which  are  distinct 


of  this  I  from      each     other,     and    well     worth 


Cbrysanihcinum  "Collage  Finl 


species  have  double  flowers,  and  two —  I 
Purple   King  (deep  purple)  and   Salmon 
Queen  (salmon-pink) — have  flowers  pro- 
duced freely  on  strong  branching  plants, 
and   are   very   efleclive    border    flowers. 
The  other  species,  C.  puUkella,  varies  in   | 
height  from  about  i  ft.  in  the  Tom  Thumb  r 
oris  to   2  ft.     It  has  magenta  flowers  I 


growing     where      annuals      are      : 
grown. 

Culture.— Their  growth  is  mud 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
all  other  hardy  annuals,  they  may  b( 
sown  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  b] 
sowing  in  the  beginning  of  September  lh< 
seedlings  gain  strength  before  the  w' 
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and  flower  well  in  early  spring,  but  these 
autumn  sowings  are  liable  10  accident,  and 
should  only  be  tried  on  wann  soils.  The 
first  spring  sowing  should  take  place  in  the 
middle  of  March,  when  the  plants  would 
Qowcr  in  July.  Until  about  the  middle 
of  June  other  sowings  may  be  made  for 
flowering  later.  The  best  soil  is  ordin- 
ary garden  mould,  not  too  rich  or 
dry.— G. 

CLA.TT01I1A.— A  small  group  of  the 
Purslane  Order,  of  which  three  species 
are  pretty  garden  plants.  C.  caro- 
liniana  is  a  spreading  dwarf  species  bear- 
ing in  spring  loose  racemes  of  pretty  rose 
Rowers,  and  C.  virginica  (Spring  Beauty) 
is  a  slender  erect  plant,  with  pink 
blossoms.  Both  are  suitable  for  warm 
spots  in  the  rock-garden  in  loamy  soil, 
but  C.  sibirica,  also  a  dwarf  species  with 
pink  ilowers,  requires  a  damp  peaty  soil 
like  an  artificiat  bog. 

CLEMATIS  (K/Vg/Vf^oifi'r,)— Beau- 
tiful climbing  shrubs  and  herbs  from  north- 
em  and  temperate  regions  and  of  the 
highest  value  for  gardens.  Among  hardy 
climbers  there  is  no  group  of  plants  that 
equals  the  Clematis  in  variety  and  num- 
ber, or  perhaps  in  beauty. 

The  Clematis  vary  in  habit  from  her- 
baceous plants  little  more  than  1  ft.  high 
to  woody  climbers  with  stems  50  ft.  or 
more  :n  length.  Most  of  the  climbing 
species  support  themselves  by  means  of 
the  leaf-stalks,  which  curl  round  twigs  or 
other  slender  objects  near.  The  Clematis 
flower  possesses  no  true  petals,  but  in 
their  place  a  coloured  calyx  consisting  of 
usually  four,  but  sometimes  as  many  as 
eight  sepals. 

The  Clematis  like  an  open  loamy  soil, 
which  should  always  be  fairly  rich,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  largest-flowered  kinds 
even  very  rich  in  vegetable  humus  and 
fertilising  material.  All  of  them  appear 
to  succeed  best  in  a  chalky  soil,  and  in 
gardens  naturally  devoid  of  chalk  or  lime 
it  is  well  to  supply  it.  An  annual  mulch- 
ing with  rolled  manure  given  about 
November  is  of  benefit,  especially  on  poor 
soiL  Such  pruning  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  wild  lypes  should  be  done  in 
February.  The  stronger  growers  stand 
pruning  well,  and  if  they  grow  up  their 
supports  too  high  and  form  a  thick 
heavy  tangle  at  the  top,  they  may  safely 
be  cut  hard  back.  The  weaker  ones 
rarely  need  pruning  at  all.  The  Clematises 
may  be  used  to  cover  walls,  mcunds,  ar- 
bours, pergolas  and  fences,  and  in  the 
open,  where  no  other  support  is  available, 
rough  Oak  branches  may  be  used  for 
ihem,  either  singly  or  several  set  together 


to  form  a  pyramid,  while  the  more  vigorous 
species  will  run  over  trees. 

C.  SBthuBifoUA.— A  graceful  climber, 
with  slender  stems  and  branches.  The 
flowers  have  not  bright  colour,  but  are 
gracefully  borne  and  pendulous,  from  half 
an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
bell-shaped  or  tubular,  the  sepals  yellow- 
ish white.  Like  most  of  the  Clematis, 
this  varies  a  good  deal  in  shape  of  leaf, 
and  one  form  has  been  considered  dis- 
tinct enough  to  receive  the  name  of 
latisecta. 

C.  vX^voA  {Alpine  Clematis).— A  very 
prelty  plant  Howering  in  spring.  Tlie 
flowers  are  nodding,  the  four  large  sepals 
being  soil  blue  with  a  whitish  margin,  or 
sometimes  almost  entirely  white.     Th 


flower  is  3  ins,  or  more  across.  Syn., 
Atragene  ausiriaca. 

0.  apiifolia.— A  vigorous  climber  with 
temate  leaves,  growing  10  ft.  high,  flower- 
ing in  August  and  September  in  panicles 
dull  white.  Japan  and  China.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  C.  brcuicaudata. 

C.  aromatica  is  closely  allied  to  C. 
Viticella,  and  if  it  be  a  hybrid,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  that  species  must  be  one  of 
the  parents.  It  is  a  slender  plant,  6  or?  ft. 
high.  The  solitary  flowers  are  about  2  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  rich  purplish  blue, 
and  have  a  sweet,  delicate,  and  slightly 
aromatic  odour. 

C.  catnpaniflora  {Btll-flovjered  C.) — 
This  has  rather  small  bell-shaped  flowers 
each  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  wilh  the 
pointed  tips  of  the  sepals  recurved.  Pale 
violet  or  almost  while.  The  plant  10  10 
IS  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  very  freely 
borne,  and  against  the  deep  green,  often 
finely-divided  foliage  they  are  very 
effective. 

C.  calycina  {Winter  /foweriiig  C.)  (C. 
baUarica    of    Richard).— A     native     of 
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Minorca  and  Corsica,  evergreen  with  dark 
brown  angled  stems,  and  during  the 
winter  the  foliage  acquires  a  fine  broniy 
hue.  The  flower  is  about  2  in.  across, 
yellowish  white,  stained  inside  with  ob- 
long, irregular,  reddish-purple  sf>ots. 
December  to  April.  In  the  London  dis- 
trict it  ought  to  have  the  shelter  of  a 
wall  to  flower  well.  From  its  near  ally, 
the  following  species,  it  differs  in  its 
narrower  and  more  divided  foliage. 

C.  cirrhosa  {Evergreen  C.)  (C.  balearica 
of  Persoon).  This  evergreen  species  has 
been  much  confused  with.  C.  caiydrui 
C  cirrhosa  however,  if  it  comes  from  the 
Balearic  Islands  at  all,  is  not  conlined  to 


ther 


but   i 


alsc 


of    ' 


somewhat  leathery  and  over  an  inch  long. 
A  larger- flowered  variety  is  known  as 
major,  and  various  hybrids  have  been 
raised    by    crossing     this     and     other 

0.  Gonnata.— This  species  is  found  on 
the  Himalayas.  It  is  a  climber  with 
stout  woody  stems  with  leaflets  3  to  5  in. 
long,  coarsely  toothed,  or  sometiinet 
more  or  less  three-Iobed,  The  bell- 
shaped  flowers  appear  during  autumn  and 
are  of  a  clear  light  yellow,  pointed  tiprs  re- 

C.  criapa  {Frilled  C.) — This  name 
applies  to  a  number  of  plants  alike  in  all 
essential  characters,  but  dtfTering  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  size  and 


)t 


parts  of  Spain,  and  is  found  also  in 
Algiers  and  on  the  mountains  of  N.  Africa. 
The  flowers  are  dull  white  or  cream 
coloured,  downy  outside,  smooth  within, 


In  South 
er  big  trees,  but  it 
10  ft.  high  in  these 


and  about  li  in. 
Europe  it  climbs 
grows  only  some  i 
colder  latitudes. 

0.   coccinea  {ScarUl  C.)—-X    disti 
and   beautiful   species.     Its  stems   et 
some  6  to  10  ft.  high,  and  as  a  rule 
this  country  die  back  to  the  ground 
winter.     It    is    a    native  of  Texas,  t 
flowers  var)'  in  colour  from  rosy 
to  scarlet  ;  they  are  swollen  at  the  base, 
but  narrow  towards  the  top,  where,  how- 
ever, the  tips  of  the  four  sepals  are  re- 
curved.    These  sepals  are  very  thick  and 


j   colour  of  the  flower.     The  leaf  consists  of 

I   three,  five,  or  more  leaflets,  which  vary  in 

outline.     The  calyx  is  cylindrical  or  liell- 

shaped,  and  from  i  to  2  in.  long,  the  upper 

'   part    of     each    sepal    spreading.        The 

■   colour  is  purple  margined  with  white,  or 

in  some  forms  pale  lilac.    The  flowers  are 

fragrant  and  appear  in  June,  continuing 

up  to  autumn.     Some  of  the  forms  are 

bright  in  colour  and  pretty,  but  others  are 

amongst  the  least  effective  of  the  shrubby 

Clematis,  the  thick,  heavy  sepals  being  of 

a  dull  purple  (N.  America). 

C.  TloTielXi^  {Douglas's  C.)—A  Rocky 
Mountain  species  discovered  by  David 
Douglas,  and  at  present  scarcely  known  in 
English  gardens.  The  (lower  is  bell- shaped, 
1  inch  long,  the  sepals  being  ,recur^-ed  at 
r.,:n  .lXtOOQIC 
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the  tips  and  of  an  intense  purple  inside,  creamy  white  and  the  tuft  of  stamens 

paler  without.  purple.    There  is  a  double-flowered  vari- 

Q.tM3iaa!aiti{FragraHtVirgitfs  Bovier).  I  ety  and  others  with  violet  or  blush-tinted 

— .\  vieorous  grower,   its   leaves  arc    of  |   flowers  (Japan). 

a  rich  dark   green  and   remain  fresh  till  j       0.   FTBmontL— This    has    herbaceous 

well  into  the  winter.     The  flowers  are  j  stems  1  to  3  ft.  high,  rarely  branched,  and 

small  (haJf-inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  carrying  numerous  leathery  leaves,  3  or  4 

inch^across)  and  appear  in  late  summer  '  in.  long,  without  stalks  i  the  purple  flowers 


and  autumn  fragrant,  creamy- while, 
the  fruit  white  and  feathery.  This  is  a 
-variable  species,  in  the  siie  and  shape  of 
the  ieatleisandin  the  flower  panicles. some 
of  which  are  large  and  with  numerous 
blossoms.whilst  in  other  forms  the  panicles 
are  few-flowered  and  scarcely  branched. 

C.  fiorida.— A  distinct  species,  grows  9 
lo  I  z  ft.  high,  the  flowers  z  to  4  in.  across, 
tlai   when   fully  expanded,    sepals  of  a 


drooping  with  recurved  lips.  The  tails 
of  the  fruits  are  downy  when  young  rather 
than  feathery  (N.  America). 

0.  foBca.— A  sub-shrubby  or  nearly 
herbaceous  species,  with  prostrate  rather 
than  climbing  stems.  When  given  sup- 
port, however,  it  grows  6  lo  8  ft.  high. 
The  bell-shaped  flowers  are  covered  w:ih 
a  short,  very  thick,brown  wool,  the  sepals 
being  a  reddish  brown  colour.     T}\afi:uit 
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forms  a  thick  ^lobular  head,  i  in.  across, 

of  plumose  tails  (N.Asia). 

O.  Handeraoni  {Hendtrson's  Virgin's 
Bower). — This  is  considered  to  be  a 
hybrid betweenC.  F«V«i-<?//a and  C.  tntfyri- 
fo/ia,  and  was  raised  in  1835  by  Mr. 
Hl^^dc^Son, at  Pine-apple  Place,  St.  John's 
Wood.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  8 
or  10  ft.  The  flowers,  which  have  a  faint 
sweet  perfume,  are  over  2  in.  across  and 
of  a  deep  bluish  purple,  appearing  from 
June  to  September. 

C.  HeraclenfoUa  {David's  Virgin's 
Bower).—  A  dwarf,  sturdy  plant  under  2  ft. 
high,  with  Ui-gc  leaves  and  short-stalked 
corymbsoflTowersofa  Hyacinth-like  shape 
and  of  a  purplish  blue  colour.  Much  supe- 
rior to  it  as  a  garden  plant  is  the  variety 
DaviiHana,  which  often  ranks  as  a  species. 
Its  stems  are -about  4  ft.  long,  but  are 
rarely  strong  enough  lo  stand  erect 
without  support.  The  largest  leaflets 
often  measure  6  In.  in  length  by  nearly  as 
much  in  width,  and  are  thus  the  largest  of 
anv  of  the  cultivated  Clematises,  The 
bnght  lavender  blue  flowers  are  in  dense 
heads,  borne  on  long  stalks  in  early 
autumn,  but  ihey  also  frequently  appear 
in  short,  closely  packed  clusters  right  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Each  flower  is 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  the  points 
of  the  sepals  rcflexed  and  resembling  a 
Hyacinth  blossom  (N.  China). 

0.  intecrifolia.— Herbaceous.  2  lo  3  ft. 
high,  its  erect  Stems  furnished  with  leaves 
3  to  4  in.  long  and  stalkless,  or  nearly  so. 
The  blue,  drooping  flowers  are  on  the  lop 
of  the  stem  and  from  the  axils  of  the 
uppermost  leaves  from  June  to  August. 
(Europe), 

C.  lanuginosa  (Cmt/y/«K'i>i-c(/  Virgin's 
BoTi'er). — A  noble  Chinese  species  5  or  6 
ft.  high,  the  lea\es  covered  beneath  with 
greyish  wool,  the  flowers  the  lai^est  of 
any  of  the  wild  kinds,  6  in.  across  and  the 
sepals  flat  and  overlapping  and  of  a  pale 
lavender  colour.  It  is  to  this  species 
more  than  to  any  other  that  the  beauty 
of  the  garden  hybrids  of  Clematis  are 
due.  Its  flowers  range  in  colour  from 
pure  while  to  deep  rich  purple,  and 
appear  from  July  to  October. 

0.  ligurticifolia.— The  flowers  of  this 
(male  and  female  ones  of  which  are  borne 
on  separate  plants)  appear  in  panicles 
while,  three -quarters  of  an  inch  across. 
The  variety  cali/ernica  Js  distinguished 
by  its  smaller,  lomentose  leaves.  It  is 
one  of  many  examples  that  occur  in  the 
North  American  flora,  where  a  widely- 
spread  species  is  found  10  be  glabrous  on 
(he  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  but 
lomentose  or  even  woolly  on  the  drier 


and  hotter  western  side.  This  plant  will 
chmb  lo  a  height  of  30  ft. 

0.  montana  ( While  Iniiian  Virgins 
fltnt/fr).— This  is  one  of  ihe  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  Clematis,  and  when  covered 
with  its  wliite  flowers  during  May, 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
white  Anemone,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
all  hardy  chmbers.  It  is  quite  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  may  frequently  be  seen 
covering  walls  to  a  great  height.  Ui  '  f.- 

C.  OcEiroleuca. — A  herbaceous  species 
confined  10  the  eastern  side  of  North 


Clcnuitii  luiugina 


d  growing  Ibroagh  A 


America,  whilst  the  other  is  purely 
western.  Its  stems  are  1  to  I  It.  biglL. 
its  leaves  silky  beneath, especially  tvh«n 
young.  The  flowers  are  yellow  outside, 
cream-coloured  within, 

C.  OlientaliB  ( Yellow  Indian  Virgitrs 
Hower). — .\  vigorous  climber  growing  \i 
to  30  ft.  high,  flowering  abundantly  in 
.\ugust  and  September,  the  four  sepals 
being  of  a  yellow  colour,  tinged  with  gri 
and  having  a  sweet  but  not  ver>-  strong 
fragrance.  The  fruit  heads  are  handsome 
with  the  silky  tail  attached  to  each  seec 
vessel  (Mountains  of  India  and  N.  As' 
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0.     puilenlata.      tjapantse     Virgin's  , 
SoTi'CT-).— A  vigorous  climber,  growing  to 
a  height  of  30  ft,  or  more.     The  flowers   | 
have  a  hawthorn -like  fragrance,  the  four  ' 
sepals  being  of  a  rather  dull  white.     It  is   ' 
hardy    in    Britain     and    flowers    during  ■ 
September,    but   with   nothing    like   the   | 
profusion   that   makes   it   so   beautifiil  a   I 
climber     in    America.     By    planting     it 
against   a   sunny   wall   its  best   quahlies 
would  perhaps  be  brought  out. 

C.    p&tenk — Next   to   C.   ianuxinoia, 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
wild  types  of  Clematis.     It  is  a  native  of 
Japan  (having  been  found  on  the  isle  of  | 
Nippon),  and  possibly  of  China  also.     It 
was  introduced  about  sixt;^  years  ago  by  I 
Siebold,  who  obtained  it  in  the  gardens 
near  Yokohama,  where  it  had,  no  doubt, 
been  long  in  cultivation.     The  sepals  are   ' 
from  six  CO  eight  in  number,  narrow  in 
the  form  originally  mtroduced,  and  of  a   ' 
delicate  mauve  colour,  but  the  varieties  1 
subsequently  obtained  from  it  under  cul- 
tivation have  flowers  much  larger,  the 
colours  varj-ing  from  while  to  deep  violet 
and  blue.     Its  value  as  one  of  the  parent 
species  of  the  garden  Clematis  is  due  not 
only  to  its  beauty,  but  more  especially  to 
its  flowering  as  early  as  May  and  June. 

C.  Pitcheri— The  flowers  of  this  are  I 
pilcher-shaped,beingbroadand  swollen  at  ] 
the  base,  narrow  ai  the  centre  where  the  j 
sepals  press  closely  round  the  bunch  of  ' 
stamens,  but  have  the  tips  expanded  and  ! 
recurved.  They  are  1  in.  long  and  three-  1 
quarters  of  an  in.  wide  at  the  swollen  i 
base,  of  a  purplish  blue  outside,  and  in  ' 
the  t)-pical  form  the  recun'ed  lips  of  the  , 
sepals  are  yellowish.  The  fruits  are  of 
a  reddish  purple  colour  (Colorado  and 
Western  America). 


in  the  type,  the  recurved  portion  of  the 
sepals  being  of  a  deep  purplish  blue. 
The  fruits,  too,  are  larger  and  of  a  richer 
red  colour. 

C.  recta  {WAiU  Herbaceous  Virgin's 
Btnver).  —  This  is  one  of  the  best 
herbaceous  species,  its  tufted  stems 
growing  about  3  ft.  high  and  producing 
from  June  to  August  numerous  white 
flowers  sweetly  scented,  and  each  about 
I  in.  across.  A  handsome  double- 
flowered  variety,  and  in  its  own  country 
the  plant  varies  much  {S.  Europe). 

C.  Boberteiaiu  {Roberfs  Virgin's 
Bower). — The  nodding  flowers  of  this 
are  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow,  and  are  3  to 
5  ins-  in  diameter.  The  flowers  have 
none  oi  the  petals  or  antherless  stamin- 
odes  of  the  Atragene  group,  but  otherwise. 


both  in  flower  and  foliage,  the  species 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Alpine  Cle- 

0.  statu. — An  herbaceous  plant,  grow- 
ing 4  or  5  ft.  high,  with  dark  green  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  not  bome  in  such  dense 
heads  as  in  L'Abbd  David's  Clematis, 
but   often  in  a  large  terminal  panicle. 


1  the 
each  flower 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
pale  blue,  and  of  the  hyacinth-like  form 
common  to  this  group  of  Clematis  (Japan). 

0.  VerticilUrifl  {Alragene  ameri- 
cana\-~k.  climber  with  woody  stems  8  to 
10  ft.  high  or  more.  The  flowers  bluish 
purple  and  from  2  to  3  ins.  in  diameter 
(N.  America). 

C.  Viorna  {the  Leather  Flower').— M- 
thougli  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
American  Clematises  in  cultivation 
(having  been  introduced  in  1730),  it  is  not 
a  common  plant,  being,  indeed,  one  of  the 
least  attractive  in  the  genus.     It  is  not 
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very  thick  and  leathery  with  sepals  of 
dull  reddish  purple  colour  appearing  in 
summer  (Eastern  United  States). 

0.  Tirginiana  {American  Virgin's 
Bower), — The  common  Virgin's  Bower 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The 


flowers  are  borne  in  flat  panicles,  the 
sepals  thin,  and  dull  while,  and  although 
hardy  enough,  is  not  in  Britain  so  strong 
and  woody  a  grower  as  our  native  Travel- 
ler's  Joy. 

'•  C.  Vitalbft  (7>-J!'c//c/^j/<'j).— There  is 
no  climber  naiive  to  Britam  that  jrivcs  so 
near  an  approach  to  tropical  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  as  this.  Even  in  winter  when 
destitute  of  foliage  its  naked  stems  are 
ornamental.  The  numerous  dull  white 
flowers  are  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
or  so  across,  with  a  faint  odour  resembling 
that  of  Almonds.  It  is,  perhaps,  most 
beautiful  when  coi'ered  with  its  white 
fruits,  the  seeds  having  long  feathery  tails. 

0.  Viticella(/*«?7>/<  Virgin' s  Bo^-er).— 
.\  graceful  climber,  from  8  to  1 2  feet  high  ; 
its  flowers  in  summer  i^inchcs  t0  2  inches 
in  diameter,  the  sepals  blue,  purple,  or  rosy 
purple,  and  the  fruits  have  only  short  tails, 
which  are  devoid  of  the  plumose  covering 
so  often  seen  in  this  genus.  There  are 
now  numerous  varieties  of  the  species 
superior  to  it  in  siie  of  flower,  and  offering 
also  a  variety  of  shades,  some  very  pretty. 
-W.  J.  B. 

Hybrid 'Olvauitis.— Among  the  best 


of  the  many  hybrids  raised  both  abroad 
or  in  England  are  Alba  magna,  Ascotensis, 
Beauty  of  Worcester,  Belle  of  Wokinf-, 
Blue  Gem,  Countess  of  Lovelace,  Countess 
of  Onslow,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Duchess  of  York,  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, Fairy  Queen,  Gem,  Gipsy  Queen, 
Henry  i.  Jack  man  i,  Jackmani  superba, 
Jackmani  alba,  John  Gould  Veitch,  Lady 
Bovill^  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  Lucit 
Lemome,  Mme.  Grange,  Mme.  Edouard 
Andr^,  Mme.  Van  Houtte,  Miss  Batenun, 
Miss  Crawshay,  Mrs.  Geo.  Jackman,  Mrs. 
Hope,  Otto  Froebel,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Purpurea  elegans.  Rubella,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,Star  of  lndia,Stella,The  Queen, 
William  Kennctt.  It  has  been  usual  in 
treating  of  these  and  other  Clematis  to 
throw  them  into  groups,  a  misleading  and 
useless  plan  from  a  garden  point  of  view  ; 
the  best  way  is  to  regard  the  species  each 
separately,  as  they  differ  so  much  in  vig- 
our and  in  iheir  use :  the  hybrids  also  are 
better  to  look  at  as  a  class  apart,  fltted 
more  for flower-gardenuse than someof  the 
species.  The  hybrid  kinds  are  all  grafted, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  they 
die  otf  like  flies,  and  why  these  line  plants, 
of  which  hundreds  have  been  raised,  are  so 
rarely  seen  well  grown  in  gardens.  The 
stock  used  is  C.  Viticetia,  very  different  in 
its  nature  from  the  line  species  from  China 
and  Japan,  and  though  a  vigorous  groivtb 
is  obtamed  at  flrst  an  early  death  too  often 
follows. 

OLEBODENDBOH.— Tropical  or  sub- 
tropical trees  or  shrubs,  only  two  species 
of  which  have  any  claim  to  hardiness, 
C.  Iricholomum^  a  Japanese  plant,  and  C. 
fiBlidum,  a  native  of  (I^hina,  an  old  garden 
plant  usually  seen  in  greenhouses,  but 
hardy  enough  for  open-air  culture  in  all 
southern  and  warm  parts.  In  southern 
gardens,  especially  near  the  sea,  it  grows 

jfi.  hig- 


corollas  white, 
the  calyces  a 

deepbrownish-red.bloomingin  September 
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the  hardy  species  natives  of  North 
America.  The  Alder-leaved  Clelhra 
{C,  alnifolia)  in  the  wet  copses  of 
Vii^nia  reaches  a  height  of  lo  ft.  or  more. 
With  us  it  grows  from  3  to  5  fl.,  makes  a 
dense  bush,  bearing  in  summer  white 
sweet-scented  flowers  in  feathery  spikes. 
C,  acuminata  has  more  pointed  leaves,  and 
It  also  has  spikes  of  white  scented  flowers ; 
it  is  quite  a  small  tree  in  the  woods  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Both  are  valuable 
shrubs  for  moist  peaty  places. 

CLIANTHUS  {Glory  Pai).— Brilliant 
plants  seldom  seen  out-of-doors  in  the 
London  district  or  home 


andsome  a 
could  wish 

blooms 


kind  is  quite  free  as  a  wall  plant  in  Irish 
and  west-country  gardens,  and  should  be 
more  frequently  planted  in  sea-shore  and 
uarm  places.  Il  is  C.puniceus  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  and  i 
shrub  when  in  bloom  as 
10  see,  its  splendid  ( 
borne  in  large  bunches  during 
Cuttings.  I 

Clmtonift.     See  Dowincia.  I 

Cnicns  benedictas.    See  C.^rbema. 
COB£A     {Cups    and     Saucers).— U 
favourable  localilies  in  the  soulhem  and 
wcsiem  counties  C.  JiVimlt/ij,awell-known 
t,Teenhouse    plant,    thrives     against    an 
outside    wall,     and    will     cover     a    con- 
siderable    space    of  trellis-work    during 
summer.      It   should  be  planted  in  light 
nch  soil,  and   if  watered  liberally  during 
the  growing  season  will  soon  covera  large   j 
space    and    flower   freely.       With    some   i 
protection    it  will    survive    an    ordinary  1 

C0D0N0P8IS.— Interesting  and  some- 
times   pretty    plants    of   the    Bellflower  I 
Order,  easy  to  cultivate  in  light  and  warm   ' 
soils,  C".  trvata  being  a  fine  bushy  plant.   1 
They  are  suited  for  warm  borders.    Some 


are  annuals,  but  most  are  hardy  peren- 
nial flowers  from  the  mountains  of  India. 

OOLOmOUM  {Mtadow  Saffron\  — 
Hardy  bulbs,  some  handsome  in  autumn. 
The  individual  flowers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
last  long,  but,  as  they  come  in  succession, 
there  is  a  long  season  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  often  destroyed  through 
being  grown  in  bare  beds  of  soil,  where 
the  splashing  of  the  soil  in  heavy  rains 
impairs  I  heir  beauty.  In  the  rock- 
garden  among  dwarf  plants  Col- 
chicums  thrive,  and  make  a  pretty  show 
in  autumn,  when  rock-gardens  are  ollen 
flowerless.  They  look  better  in  grassy 
places  or  in  the  wild  garden  than  in  any 
formal  bed  or  border.  Their  naked 
flowers  want  the  relief  and  grace  of  Grass 
and  foliage.  There  are  about  thirty  kinds, 
though  only  about  half  of  them  are  in 
cuUivalion,  and  amon^  these  the 
differences  are  often  slight.  TTiough 
there  are  so  many  names  to  be  found 
in  catalogues,  the  distinct  kinds  are 
few,  and  there  is  such  a  striking  similarity 
among  these  that  ihey  may  be  con- 
veniently classed  in  groups.  The  best 
known  is 

0.  autunmalfl,  commonly  called  the 
autumn  Crocus,  The  flowers  appear 
before  the  leaves,  rosy  purple,  in  clusters 
of  about  six,  2  or  3  in.  above  the  surface, 
flowering  from  September  to  November. 
There  are  several  varieties,  Ihe  chief 
being     the    double    purple,    white    and 


striped  ;     rose-lilac  ;    rose-lilac,    striped 

with  while  ;  pale  rose  ;  and   pure  white. 

0.  Parkinsoni. — .A  distinct  and  beautiful 
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plant,  readily  distinguished  from  any  of 
the  foregoing  by  the  peculiar  chequered 
markings  of  its  violet-purple  flowers. 
Its  flowers  come  in  autumn  and  its 
leaves  in  spring.  Similar  kinds  are 
Bivona,  Tiariegalum,  agrippinum,  chio- 
tunse,  tcisellalum,  all  of  which  have 
the  flowers  chequered  with  dark  purple 
on  a  white  ground. 

0.  Bpecioenm,  from  ihe  Caucasus,  is 
large  and  beautiful,  and  valuable  for  the 
garden  in  autumn,  when  its  large  rosy- 
purple  flowers  appear  nearly  i  ft.  above 
the  ground.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Meadow 
Saflrons,  this  is  as  well  suited  for 
the  roclt-parden  as  the  border,  thrivmg 
in  any  soil  ;  but  to  have  it  in  perfection, 
choose  a  situation  exposed  to  the  sun, 
with  sandy  soil — in  fact,  a  spot  likely  to 
dry  up  during  summer. 

COLEUB.— A  few  kinds  of  these  pretty- 
leaved  plants,  '  of  the  Sage  Order, 
succeed  in  the  open  air  in  summer, 
and,  when  used  judiciously,  give  a  fine 
elTecl.     In  some  of  the  London    parks 


they  are  arranged  by  themselves  in 
large  masses,  generally  of  one  kind  only. 
Though  there  is  a  host  of  varieties,  few 
succeed  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
of  Heckfield,  wrote  :  "We  have  tried  at 
least  a  score  of  varieties  for  bedding-oui, 
with  the  result  that  the  first  kind  recom- 
mended {Verschaffdli)  is  still  the  only 
one  that  succeeds  well.  The  culture  of  all 
the  varieties  is  of  the  simplest  nature  ; 
cuttings  strike  freely  in  any  sandy  soil,  in 
a  moist  heal  of  70*^. 

COLLETIA.— Curious  shrubs  of   the 
Buckthorn  Order  from  Chili,  some  species 


of  which  are  hardy  enough  for  the  o[)en  air 
in  all  but  the  coldest  parts  of  the  country, 
in  free  sandy  soils.  They  have  spiny 
branches  with  a  few  minute  leaves.  C. 
cruciata  is  the  commonest ;  its  stems  are 
armed  with  stout  flattened  spines,  its 
flowers  white  and  small,  making  a  bush 
about  4  ft.  high.  C,  spinosa  has  its 
spines  round  or  awl-shaped,  the  while 
flowers,  though  small,  are  very  numerous 
in  summer.  Under  favourable  conditions 
it  makes  a  formidable  hedge  in  the 
southern  counties,  where  it  flourishes. 

00LLIN8IA,— Pretty  N.  American  an- 
nuals. If  sown  in  autumn,  they  will,  on 
some  soils,  survive  the  winter,  and  flower 
much  belter  than  spring-sown  plants,  the 
flowers  coming  early.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture.  Plants  from  seed  sown  iti 
spring  flower  in  twelve  weeks.  There 
are  from  nine  to  a  doien  species  or 
varieties  in  cultivation  and  enumerated 
in  the  catalogues,  the  only  one  requiring 
special  treatment  being  C.  vema,  «hich 
must  be  sown  in  autumn.  The  prettiest  use 
for  these  plants  is  for  the  spring-garden 
in  beds,  or  occasionally  as  abroad  edging. 

COLLOMIA.— C.  eoccinea  is  a  bright  an- 
nual,! ft.  to  18  in.  high,  flowering  in  summer 
and  autumn.  Sow  it  in  April  in  open 
ground  ;  or  else  in  a  frame  in  autumn 
and  protect  it  during  winter,  if  good 
plants  are  desired  either  for  pots  or  plant- 
ing out.  On  warm  soils  it  grows  best 
and  sows  itself  every  year,  surviving  the 
winter,  and  growing  much  stronger. 

COLUTEA(J/<Ma>r  Jf  ««a).— The  Blad- 
der Sennas  cannot  be  called  choice  flower- 
ing shrubs,  but  they  are  verj-  useful  for  poor 
hungry  soils,  particularly  for  dr>'  sunny 
banks  where  fe«'  other  plants  can  exist. 
Like  the  Corse  and  a  few  other  shrubs  of 
the  Pea  family, 
they  delight  in  a 
dry  sandy  so  il,and 
when  in  flower, 
which  is  during 
several  weeks  in 
late  summer  and 
in  autumn,  they 
have  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance, their 
foliage  being  light 
and  elegant. 
They  have  num- 
erous names,  but 
there  are  only  one 
or  two  distinct 
kinds.     The  com-  Colmta  ubomcen^  ' 

monesl   is  C.  ar- 

boresccns,  which,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, grows  6  or  8  ft.  high,  has  large 
flowers,  \'arying  in  diflereni  varieties  from 
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yellow  to  a  deep  reddish-yellow.  C  cruenta, 
C.  haiepUa  and  C.  media — all  natives  of 
Europe — are  smaller,  and  have  bright 
yellow  flowers  ;   bui  all    have   much   the 


IOHU^LUTA 


KA  {Blue  Spidcrworl).—.\ 
chamiing  old  garden  plant  with  flowers 
of  a  fine  blue,  C.  Caleslis  delights  in 
light,  warm  soils.  The  roots  are  fleshy, 
and  in  sotne  districts  it  is  well  to  cover 
them  iviih  coal-ashes  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  In  cold  wel  districts  the  roots 
may  be  lifted,  and  stored  in  dry  leaf-mould. 


Or   ; 


near  the  sea  where  light  soil 
prevails,  it  grows  like  a  weed.  It  is  so 
Rne  in  colour  that  a  group  or  small  bed  Is 
always  welcome.  There  is  a  while  form 
(Mexico). 

Gomptonia.    See  Mvrica. 

CONAITDBOH.— C,  ramondioides  is  a 
small  Japanese  plant  allied  to  Ramondia, 
having  thick  wrinkled  leaves,  in  flat  tufts, 
from  which  arise  erect  ilower-stems  some 
6  in.  high,  bearing  numerous  lilac-purple 
and  white  blossoms.  Though  said  to  be 
<^uile  hardy,  it  requires  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion, such  as  is  afforded  by  a  snug-nook  in 
the  rock-garden.  Plants  placed  between 
blocks  of  stone  thrive  if  there  is  a  good 
depth  of  soil  in  the  chink  and  the  soil  is 

COHYALLABIA  {Lily-of-tht-Vatley). 
— C.  ma/alis  is  a  beautiful  plant  found  in 
mountain  copses  sheltered  by  shrubs, 
and  in  the  forest,  and  the  best  situation 
for  it  is  partial  shelter  and  shade  from 
wall,  fence,  or  trees.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
plantation  of  Li lies-of-the -Valley  upon  a 
south  aspect,  for  the  sake  of  earliness  and 
of  producing  them  in  succession,  for  by 
this  means  flowers  may  be  gathered  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than 
otherwise.  TTie  best  places  are  those 
under  shady  walls.  Give  liberal  surface- 
dressings  of  rotten  manure,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  throughout 
active  growth.  Frost  is  destructive  to 
the  blooms,  which  appear  with  the  leaves. 
A  few  Spruce  or  other  evergreen  branches 
placed  sparsely  over  the  beds  are  a 
protection,  and  encourage  growth.  Prefer- 
ence  should  be  given  to  a  soft  loamy 
soil  well  enriched  with  rotten  manure 
and  with  plentyof  sand,  chough  fine  Lihes 
may  be  grown  in  rather  heavy  loam. 
Whatever  the  soil,  it  should  be  moder- 
ately firm  before  planting. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  early  in 
autumn,  immediately  after  the  foliage 
decays,  selecting  the  crowns  singly  and 
dividing  them.  For  beds  likely  to  remain 
iin:listurbed  for  several  years,  the  crowns 


maybeplantedaorevenjin.  apart,  as  they 
do  not  become  crowded  so  soon  as  to  re- 
quire thinning  out.  Cover  the  surfaceafter 
planting  with  1  or  z  in.  of  rotten  manure, 
thorough  maturity  being  only  insured  by 
repeated  applications  of  water — weak 
manure-water  being  the  most  effective. 
Treated  thus,  with  annual  surface - 
dressings  of  manure,  [he  beds  will  keep 
in  good  condition  for  years,  and  bear  fine 
blossoms  in  abundance.  When  the  plants 
become  crowded  with  shoots  they  should 
be  Chinned  out,  or,  better  still,  lifted  and 
replanted,  it  is  now  largely  forced  into 
flower  early,  the  roots  being  usually  im- 


{LUyof-ihi-Villty), 

ported  from  the  Continent,  where  they  are 
grown  andprepared  for  the  purpose.  It  may 
be  naturaliscd,too,  on  anyplace  sufliciently 
moisi  and  shaded,  and  soon  spreads  into 
broad  masses.  There  is  a  variety  with 
gold-strifted  foliage,  and  another  with 
double  flowers,  but  this  is  not  pretty.  The 
finest  form  is  called  Forlin's,  which  is 
more  robust  than  the  common  kind, 
having  larger  flowers. 

OONVOLVUL0S(.S/«fl'w^flr).— Hand, 
some  climbing  herbs ;  very  hardy,  and 
where  properly  used  effective, 

C.  dahiuiciis  (Dahurian  C.) — A  showy 
twining  perennial,  bearing  in  summer 
rosy-purple  flowers.  Excellent  for  cover- 
ing bowers,  railings,  stumps,  cottages, 
&c.,  and  also  for  naturalisation  in  hedge- 
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CORDYUNE. 


rows  and  copses.  It  grows  in  almost  any 
soil,  and,  tike  its  relation  the  Bindweed, 
is  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots,  which  creep.  Syn.  Calyslegia 
(Caucasus). 

0.  major.     See  IP0M<EA. 

0.  mamitanictui  {Blue  Rock  Bind- 
weed). —  A  beautiful  prostrate  twining 
plant  from  N.  Africa,  with  slender  stems. 
The  flowers  blue,  i  in.  across,  with  a 
white  throat  and  yellow  anthers.  The 
rock-garden,  and  raised  borders ;  sup- 
posed to  reouire sunny  positions,  in  sandy, 
weli-drainea  soil,  but  I  find  it  fine  on 
stiffish  cool  soils,  and  even  hardy  on  ihem. 
Division  or  cutlings. 

C.  pnbescenfl  fl.-pL  {Double  Bindweed). 
— Handsome  and  useful  for  clothing 
trellises,  stumps,  porches,  and  rustic-work. 
It  grows  rapidly  to  Che  height  of  6  ft. 
The  flowers  are  large,  double,  and  of  a 
pale  rose,  appearing  in  June  and  onward. 
The  Double  Bindweed  likes  a  light  rich 
soil  and  a  warm  aspect.  It  may  be 
grown  in  large  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  and 
prettily  used  for  forming  small  bowers 
on  balconies,  to  hide  low  fences,  or  to 
climb  round  posts.    Division.    (China). 

0.  Soldanella  {Sea  Bindweed).—!^  dis- 
tinct trailing  species  with  fleshy  leaves  ; 
flowering  in  summer,  pale-red,  and  hand- 
some in  the  rock-garden,  if  planted  so  that 
its  shoots  droop  over  stones.  Also  suited 
for  borders,  in  ordinary  soil.  Division. 
Europe  and  Britain. 

0.  sylvaticufl.— No  plant  forms  more 
beautiful  and  delicate  curtains  of  foliage 
and  flowers  than  this,  which  grows  vigor- 
ously in  any  soil.  The  wild  garden  is  the 
place  where  it  is  most  at  home,  and 
where  its  vigorous  roots  may  ramble 
without  doiilg  injury  to  other  plants. 
Among  bushes  or  hedg^es,  over  railings, 
or  on  rough  banks,  it  is  charming,  and 
takes  care  of  ilself  The  rosy  pink  form 
iruarnata  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
N.  America,  but  is  naturalised  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland.  Native  of  S.  Europe  and 
N,  Africa. 

0.  tricolor.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  hardy  annuals,  loo  well  known  to  need 
description.  There  are  numerous  \arieties, 
varying  more  or  less  in  colour  of  flowers 
or  in  habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  of  the 
type  are  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  but  there 
are  varieties  entirely  white,  and  almost 
every  variety  is  worth  growing.  The  plant 
being  perfectly  hardy,  maybe  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  September  for  flowering  in 
spring,  or  sown  in  February,  in  a  heated 
frame,  for  Iransplantinj^  in  May  for  mid- 
summer flowering,  and  in  the  open  ground 
from  April  to  the  end  of  May  for  flower- 


C.  n 


1  late 


OOTTia  {GoiarAread).—C.trifoliaisi 
little  evergreen  bog  plant  3  or  4  in.  higb 
with  trifoliate  shining  leaves,  deriving 
its  common  name  from  its  long  bright 
yellow  roots.  Northern  parts  of  America, 
Asia,  and  Europe,  flowering  in  summer ; 
white.  Easily  grown  in  moist  peal  or 
very  moist  sandy  soil.    Division. 

OOBDTUNB  {Clui  Palm).— Allhaugb 
these  fine-leaved  shrub  plants  arc  conunoo 
in  greenhouses,  it  is  only  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland  that  they 
can  be  grown  well  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  thence 
along  the  shores  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  to  the  Scilty  Isles,  they  succeed 
well,  forming  a  fine  feature  even  in  cottage 


Convol 


IS  lylvuicus. 


gardens,  whilst  in  some  larger  gardens 
whole  avenues  are  planted.  But,  in  far 
less  favoured  places,  it  is  often  seen 
thriving  for  years  in  the  opren  air,  though 
it  is  not  worth  trying  in  cold,  hi^h,  and 
inland  places,  especially  on  clay  soils. 

The  true  C.  indivisa  is  distinct,  and  a 
large  number  of  plants  have  at  different 
times  been  in  cultivation  ;  owing,  how- 
ever, to  their  being  treated  as  tropical 
plants,  they  usually  proved  short-lived. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  country- 
is  in  Mr.  Rashleigh  s  garden  at  Menabillv, 
Cornwall.  C.  t.  lineata  is  a  fine  variety, 
with  leaves  much  broader  than  those  ot 
the  type,  and  sometimes  4  in.  across, 
coloured  with  reddish  pink  at  the  sheath- 
ing base.  There  are  many  forms.  At 
Knockmaroon  Lodge,  near  Dublia,a  plant, 
16  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  some  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter, annually  flowered  and  bore  an 
abundance  of  seeds,  from  which  seedlingfs 
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were  easily  raised  in  a  cold  frame.  In  the 
Scill]/  Islands  the  plant  becomes  a  great 
tree,  in  the  wannth  and  moisture  from  the 
GulfStream.  Thefact ihaiinDublinyoung 
plants  annually  flower  and  ripen  seed  is 
sufficient  proof  of  its  hardiness  and  of  its 
prospects  of  success  in  many  districts.  It 
IS  readily  increased  also  from  pieces  of  the 
stem  and  offsets.  If  a  plant  is  cut  down 
dose  to  the  ground,  there  soon  spring  up  a 
number  of  young  shoots,  which  can  be 
taken  off  as  cuttings,  and   which   strike 


I   soil.       C.    tenuifolia    is    ai<  pretty  iplant, 

,   with   elegant    feathery   foliage   and    rich 

'   golden-yellow     blossoms     from    summei 

]  till  autumn.     C.  verticillata  is  similar  to 

it,   and    is   also   a   showy   border    plant. 

Neither    of   these   is  so    robust    as    the 

taller  kinds,  and   they   therefore   require 

more  select  spots,  such  as  the  front  rows 

of  a   mixed  border  in  the  rougher  parts 

of    the    rock-garden.     TTie    annuals  '-are 

among   the    showiest    summer    flowers  ; 

being  hardy,  they  make  a  tine  display  in 


with  freedom.  Recent  severe  winters 
may  hare  hurt  it  in  many  places ;  but 
after  so  many  years'  success  no  one  in  a 
likely  district  will  give  up  its  culture. — B. 
0OKE0FSI8  ( r/f^jwrf).— Showy  North 
American  herbs,  perennial  or  annual ; 
the  annuals  being  pretty  summer  flowers, 
and  the  perennials  valuable  late-blooming 
plants.  One  of  the  best  of  the  perennials 
IS  C.  auriculaia,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  a 
spreading  growth,  and  bearing,  in  autumn, 
abundance  of  rich  yellow  blossoms  on 
slender  stalks.  Nearly  allied  and  similar 
to  it  is  C.  lanceolata,  an  equally  showy 
plant,   also  delighting    in  a    rich  damp 


spring  from  seeds  sown  in  September  ; 
while  an  almost  continuous  bloom  may  be 
had  from  July  to  October  by  sowing 
successively  from  early  March  till  the 
middle  of  June  in  ordinary  garden  soil- 
that  of  a  moist  description  being  prefer- 
able for  the  spring  sowings.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  annuals  :  C.aristosn. 
2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  large  golden-yellow 
blossoms  ;  C  Alkinsoniana,  1  to  3  ft.  high, 
flowers  orange-yellow  spotted  with  brown 
in  centre  ;  C.  coranafa,  orange-yellow, 
with  a  circle  of  brownish  crimson  in 
centre  ;  C.  Drummondi,  i  to  i^  ft.  high, 
golden-yellow  ;  C.tincioriq,  1  to  3  ft.  Ijigh, 
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yellov 


i-brown  tipped  with  orange- 


C.  grandifloiB  is  a  very  fine  showy 
plant.  It  fully  desen^es  its  name,  as  its 
flowers  are  very  much  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  Coreopsis  grown  in  gardens. 

Even  if  we  eventually  come  to  treat  it 
entirely  as  an  annual,  this  will  not  de- 
tract from  its  value,  for  it  is  a  graceful 
flower  and  worthy  of  special  care.  Rais- 
ing a  batch  of  seedlings  once  a  year  is 
easily  done.  The  seed  may  be  sown  at 
any  time  in  spring,  and  strong  plants  be 
ready  to  put  out  into  their  flowering 
quarters  in  autumn.  Its  handsome 
flowers  are  borne  on  strong  stems  12 
to  18  in.  in  length.  In  the  garden  the 
flowers  are  brilliant  and  long-lasting, 
and  they  are  also  valuable  for  culling. — 
A.  H. 

QOiBX^iMontpeliet  C.)—C.  monspelien- 
sis\&  a  pretty  dwarf  plant  of  the  Primrose 
order,  about  6  in.  high,  usually  biennial  in 
our  gardens,  thriving  on  dry  sunny  parts 
of  the  rock-garden,  in  sandy  soil,  and 
among  dwarf  plants.  South  of  France. 
Seed. 

COESTTS  {Dogwood:  Comef).— Most 
of  the  Dogwoods  known  in  cultivation  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees.  Many  of  the 
Cornels  are  pretty  shrubs,  and  useful  in 
the  park  and  pleasure-garden,  or  along 
watercourses,  and  in  wild  unkept  spots, 
the  shoots  of  some  giving  fine  colour  in 
winter  ;  and  there  are  two  very  dwarf 
■    species  pretty  for  the  bog. 

C.  albft,  the  white-fruited  Dogwood,  is  a 

native  of  Asia,  growing  to  a  height  of  from 

5  to  10  ft,,  with  slender  branches  clothed 

with  bright-red  bark,  giving  a  charming 

eltect all  through 

the  year,  either 

specimen  plant 
on  a  lawn  or  in 
the  shrubbery. 
The  flowers, 
white  or  creiim- 
coloured,  are  in 
crowded  cymes, 
followed  by 
whitefruits.  The 
variety  5/a/Aj  is 
one  of  the  finest 
— in  our  climate, 
at  any  rate — of 
shrubs  with  col- 
oured leaves.  In 
spring  the  leaves  are  bronzy,  in  summer 
deeply  and  irregularly  margined  with  gold. 
Tlie  habit  of  the  plant  is  vigorous,  the 
variegation  constant,  and  the  foliage  does 
not  scorch  in  bright  sunlight,  as  is  the  case 


in  not  a  few  plants  with  golden  variegated 

0.  allM  Slbirica  is  dwarfer  in  habit 
than  typical  C.  alba,  but  has  still  brighter- 
coloured  bark.  Nothing  is  dcfjnitdy 
known  of  the  origin  of  this  charming 
shrub.  Apparently  the  first  mention  of  it  is 
in  Loddiges'  catalogue  for  1836.  There  is 
a  form  of  this  variety  with  variegated  leaves, 
but  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  type. 

0.  casadflSflis  (the  dwarf  Cornel  or 
Bunchberry)  is  a  pretty  little  herbaceous 
plant  «'ith  creeping  underground  rhiiomes 
and  upright  simple  stems  from  4  to  S  in. 
high,  the  leaves  ina  whorl  of  four  orsix  near 
the  summit  of  the  stems  ;  the  true  flowers 
are  minute, but  the  four  rather  largewhite 
or  cream-coloured  bracts  conspicuous. 
The  berries  are  red  and  show  well  above 
the  short  stems  ;  in  taste  they  are  sweet 
and  palatable.  This  species  grows  in 
Japan  and  Manchuria,  and  across  the 
continent  of  N,  America,  and  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  plants  for  the  bog  garden  or  the 
coo!  parts  of  the  rock-garden. 

C.  capitata  {Strawderry-tree).—TiiK 
plant  is  more  widely  known  under  thename 
tii  Benthamiafragifera.  It  is  a  sub-ever- 
green tree,  a  native  of  N.  India  and  China. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy  in  this  coun- 
try, e.tcept  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where 
some  remarkably  flne  specimens  exist. 
In  the  gardens  of  Mr.  R,  G.  Lake,  Tre- 
>'arrick,  St.  Austell,  some  trees  are  about 
40  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  of  one  is  5  ft.  in 
diameter  at  ;  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  these 
are  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  this 
country.  There  are  numbers  of  tine 
specimens  at  Trelissick,  and  also  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr,  J,  Rashleigh.  The  large 
bracts,  white  tinged  with  pink  or  rose, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees 
when  in  flower,  and  the  lar^e  clear  red 
fleshy  fruits,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Strawberry'  in  appearance,  make  it  equally 
attractive  when  in  fruit. 

C.  circbiata. — This  is  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  large  round  leaves,  which 
are  4  of  5  '"■  long  and  3  in.  or  more 
wide,  and  its  clusters  of  bright -blue 
fruits,  each  being  about  the  size  of 
a  Pea.  It  is  3  ft.  or  more— rarely 
reaching  10  fi. — in  height,  and  has  rather 
rigid  erect  stems  covered  with  waited 
bark,  which  is  at  first  pale  green,  and  later 
becomes   light   brown    or    purple.       The 


0.  iloiida  {the  Flowering  Dogmood\  is 
very  showy  in  flower,  scarcely  less  so  in 
fruit,  and  very  beautiful  in  autumn  when 
the  leaves  change  colour  before  falling 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  obtain  sufficieal 
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heat  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
wood,  and  so  the  flowering  of  this  species 
in  Britain  is  a  ra.re  occurrence,  ahhough 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  amongst  North 
American  shnibs  to  find  its  way  to  British 
gardens. 

C.  Kouba  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  anew 
species,  quite  hardy,  but  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  well  established  and  several 
years  old  before  it  really  shows  to  advan- 
tage. The  white  flowers  appear  in  May 
and  June.     Syn.  Bentkamia  japonica. 

C.  Mm  (Cornelian  Cherry  or  Jew's 
Cherry). — Although  the  individual  flowers 
of  this  species  are  small,  they  are  borne  so 
freely  by  old  trees  that,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  the  Witch  Hazels,  there  are 
no  large  shrubs  flowering  in  February  or 
March  which  can  vie  with  it,  the 
clusters  of  bright-yellow  flowers  being 
very  conspicuous  on  the  leafless  twigs. 
Old  trees  fruit  freely,  and  bear  fruit  half 
an  inch  long  or  more,  bright  red  and 
individually  as  handsome  as  a  Cherry. 
On  the  Continent  in  many  places  selected 
varieties  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  eiccellcni  for  preserving. 
Amongst  the  forms  are  some  with  yellow, 
bright  blood -red,  and  violet-coloured 
fruits,  and  another  with  fruit  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  wild  plant. 
The  Cornelian  Cherry  is  a  native  of 
Centra.]  and  Southern  Europe,  and  some- 
times attains  20  ft.  in  height.  There 
are  many  fine-leaved  varieties  ;  the  best 
are  C.  Mas  variegata,  a  pretty  shrub  with 
while  variegated  leaves,  and  C.  Mas 
eUgantissima,  with  gold  and  green  leaves 
often  suffused  with  red, 

C.  Nnttalli  is  the  western  representa- 
tive of  the  eastern  C.  florida.,  and  is  even 
a  more  beautiful  tree,  in  its  native  habitats 
50  or  60  fL  high.  Generally  it  has  six 
large,  broad  white  bracts  2  in.  or  3  in.  long, 
so  that  the  so-called  flower  measures  4 
in,  or  6  in.  across.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  in  the  forests  in  many  parts 
of  California  and  Oregon,  and  has 
been  recently  introduced  to  European 
gardens,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  its  cultivation. 

0.  rtolonifera  {Red  Osier  Dogwood)  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  North- 
ern United  States.  It  spreads  and  multi- 
plies freely  by  prostrate  or  subterranean 
shoots,  and  grows  6  or  3  ft,  high  ;  the 
leaves  light  green  above  and  paler  be- 
neath ;  fruit  varj'ing  from  white  to  lead 
colour.  In  winter  the  growths,  especially 
thoseof  the  previous  season,  are  of  a  bright 
red.purple  colour.  In  its  native  habi- 
tats it  affects  wet  places,  but  in  Britain 

I  have  seen  it  do  well  in  dry  ground. 


0.  suecica  is  a  native  of  Northern  and 
Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  .ind  America,  in 
Britain  occurring  on  high  moorlands  from 
Yorkshire  northwards,  and  ascends  to 
3000  ft.  It  is  a  charming  little  plant, 
fiowering  in  July  and  August,  with  con- 
spicuous, rather  large  white  bracts,  fol- 
lowed by  red  drupes.  It  should  be 
grown  in  light  soil  or  in  peal  in  partial 
shade  in  the  bog  garden. — N. 

COBONILLiL  —  Flowering  shrubs  of 
the  Pea  family,  consisting  chiefly  of  shrubs, 
but  containing  at  least  two  really  good 
herbaceous  plants,  which  are  valuable 
for  the  rock-garden  and  the  mixed-border. 
They  are  C.  iberica  and  C.  varia. 

C.  EmeniB  {Scorpion  Senna). — An 
elegant  loose  bush,  3  to  6  ft.  high,  with 
small  pinnate  leaves,  which,  in  mild 
seasons,  remain  green  through  the  winter. 
The  flowers  are  reddish  when  first  ex- 
panded, but  become  quite  yellow.  It 
blooms  freely  in  earlysum- 
mer,  and  flowers  again  in 
autumn.  This  is  the  only 
bushy  CoroniUa  that  can 
be  well  grown  in  the  open 
air  generally,  but  in  mild 
districts  C.  giauca,  a 
beautiful  shrub  with  glau- 
cous foliage  and  yellow 
flowers,  usually  grown  in 
greenhouses,      may      be 

grown     out-of-doors,       S.  Coronills. 

0.  iberica  is  about  i  ft.  high,  and  has 
a  dense  tuft  of  slender  stems  that  trail  on 
the  ground '  or  fall  gracefully  over  the 
ledge  of  a  rock.  It  makes  a  pretty  show 
in  early  summer  with  its  bright-yellow 
blossoms,  resting  on  deep-green  foliage. 
Its  place  is  the  rock-garden,  where  ii 
delights  to  send  its  roots  down  the  side  of 
a  big  stone,  to  plenty  of  good  soil,  not  less 
Chan  18  in.  deep.  It  also  does  well  on 
the  margins  of  borders,  but  not  so  well  as 
on  a  bank  or  in  the  rock-garden.  Cuttings, 
inserted  in  early  spring.     Asia  Minor. 

C.  vaiia.  —  A  handsome  plant,  with 
pretty  rose-coloured  flowers ;  found  in 
stony  places  and  on  many  railway  banks 
in  France  and  Northern  Italy,  forming 
low  dense  tufts,  sheeted  with  rosy  pink, 
their  beauty  marking  ihem  among  the 
weeds.     Seeds. 

OOEYDALIS  {Fumitory).— Pl  numer- 
ous family,  of  the  Poppy  order,  not  many 
of  the  species  worth  cultivation,  though 
some  are  important. 

C.lnilbOBa(^u/*oaj/^Km//or)').— Acom- 

part  tuberous -rooted  kind,  4   in.   to  6  or 

7  in.  high,  with  dull  purplish  flowers  in 

April,  and    a  solid  bulbous  root,  quite 
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hardy,  and  of  easy  culture  in  almost  any 
soil.  A  pretty  little  plant  for  borders,  for 
naturalising  in  open  spots  in  woods,  and 
also  for  the  spring  garden.  It  is  natural- 
ised in  several  parts  of  England,  but  its 
home  is  in  the  warrtier  parts  of  Europe. 
Syns.,  C.  solida  and  Fumaria  solida. 

C.  LedebonrUua  {Ledebour's  Fumi- 
tory).—D\s\mz\.  OD  account  of  its  peculiar 
glaucous  leaves,  arranged  in  awhorl  about 
half-way  up  the  steiri,  9  to  12  in.  high. 
Flowersare  a  deep  vinouspurple, with  pink- 
ish spurs.  It  is  early  and  hardy.  Siberia. 
0.  lutea  ( Yellow  Fumitoryl—This 
well-known  plant  has  graceful  masses 
of  delicate  pale-green  leaves  dotted  with 
spurred  yellow  flowers.  It  is  pretty 
in  borders,  and  grows  to  perfection  on 
walls,  and  the  tufts,  when  emerging  from 
some  chink  in  a  fortress  wall  where 
rain  never  falls  upon  them,  are  often  as 
full  of  flower  as  when  planted  in  fertile  soil. 
A  naturalised  plant  in  England.     Seeds. 

0.  nobills  (NoMe  Fumilory).~K  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  plant,  10  in.  or  I  ft. 
high  ;  the  flower-stems  are  stout  and 
leafy  to  the  lop,  and  in  summer  bear  a 
massive  head  of  rich  golden-yellow  flowers 
with  a  small  reddish-chocolate  protuber- 
ance in  the  centre  of  each.  It  is  easy  of 
culture  in  light  borders,  but  is  rather  slow 
of  increase.     Division.     Siberia. 

OOBTLOPSIS.  —  A  small  and  little- 
known  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  allied  to  the 
Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis),  from  China, 
Japan,  and  N,  India,  They  are  thin  and 
dwarf,  have  ribbed  leaves  resembling  the 
Hazel,  and  bear  flowers  in  drooping 
racemes.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
is  the  Japanese  C.  spicala,  3  or  4  ft.  high, 
with  cowslip-coloured  and  cowslip- seen  led 
flowers,  in  spikes  produced  before  the 
leaves  in  spring,  like  those  of  the  Witch 
Hazel.  As  these  are  early  spring- flowering 
shrubs,  they  should  be  planted  in  spots 
sheltered  from  cold  winds. 

OOETLtTS  {Htusel-nuf}.  -  A  small 
group  of  European  and  Asiatic  trees,  re- 
presented in  our  country  by  the  Hazel, 
C.  avellaita,  which  is  precious  in  its  nut- 
bearing  forms  for  our  gardens.  There 
are  varieties,  including  a  weeping  one, 
pendula,  and  cut-leaved  and  nettle-leaved 
forms.  Other  species  worth  growing  are 
C.  amtricana,  kettrofihyUa^  mandshurica, 
and  maxima,  with  its  very  fine  variety 
atropurfiurea,  and  other  forms,  among 
them  the  varieties  of  cobs  and  filbert  nuts 
grown  fortheir  fruits.  It  is  averypleasant 
way  to  plant  a  group  of  the  best  fruiting 
Hazel  in  the  pleasure  ground,  or  to  form 
what  is  called  a  Hazel  walk.  This  used 
to  be  done  in  old  times,  and  where  there 


is  sufficient  room  is  often  worth  doing,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fruit  as  wel!  as  the  as- 
sociations of  the  trees. 

COSMOS.  —  Mexican  plants  of  the 
Composite  family.  One  species,  C.  bipin- 
natus.  Is  a  handsome  annual,  3  fL  to  5 
ft.  high,  having  finely  divided  feathery 
foliage,  and  large  Dahlia-like  bright-red- 
purple  blossoms,  with  yellow  centres.  It 
requires  to  be  treated  as  a  tender  annual, 
sowing  the  seeds  in  February  or  March 
in  a  heated  frame,  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted  in  May  in  good,  rich,  moist 
soil  with  a  warm  exposure.  It  lowers 
from  August  to  October  is  good  for  group- 
ing with  bold  and  graceful  annuals,  and 


Dahlia,"  is  a  handsome  plant  with  nearly 
black  Dahlia-like  flowers  and  does  well  in 
ordinary  soil. 

COTONEASTEE  {Rockspray).—\z!L\y- 
able  rosaceous  rock-shrubs  and  low  trees 
of  much  variety.  Some  of  the  rock-trailine 
kinds  are  common,  but  the  bright-berried 
tow  trees  from  the  mountains  of  India  are 
little  used.  These  might  give  good  elfects 
if  grouped  here  and  there  on  rough  banks, 
and  they  are  very  hardy  and  easy  to 
grow.  The  trailing  kinds  are  excellent 
rock  and  wall  plants  of  very  easy  culture 
and  propagation. 

0.  Doxllolia. — A  free-growing  bush  that 
at  times  attains  the  height  of  6  ft.,  form- 
ing a  rather  wide- spreading  bush,  the 
branches  clothed  with  deep-green  box- 
like leaves  ;  the  crimson  berries,  nestling 
in  profusion  among  the  leaves,  are  pretty 

0.  fricida. — A  low  tree  reaching  20  ft. 
or  more.  During  mild  winters  some  of 
the  leaves  will  be  retained  throughout  ibe 
year,  while  if  the  weather  is  very  sharp  it 
will  become  quite  bare,  the  showy  fimts 
bein^  of  a  bright  crimson.  If  untouched 
by  birds,  the  berries  retain  their  beauty  a 
long  time  ;  but,  if  the  weather  be  severe, 
they  soon  disappear.  Mountains  of  India. 
The  berries  of  this  Cotoneaster  are  when 
ripe  of  an  orajige-scariet  tint,  and  the  long 
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shoots  are   in    many  cases  crowded  with 
them  for  some  distance.     It  is  useful  for  | 
grouping  here  and  there,  its  main  value,  ' 
howe\'er,   being   from   the   beauty   of  its 
berries.     Himalayas. 

0.  horizontalu  (Plumed  C). — In  this 
the  branches  are  frond-like  and  almost 
horizontal,  whiie  the  small  leaves  are 
regularly  disposed  along  the  thick  sturdy 
branches.  A  charm  of  this  species  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  leaves  die  off  in  the 
autumn  :  frequently  the  leaves  will  be  of 
a  glowing  red  colour,  with  the  exception 
of  those  on  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  T1)e 
berries  are  very  showy,  bright  vermilion, 
and  the  flowers  large  and  pretty.     China. 

0.  micTophylla  {Wall  C.).— An  ever- 
green clothed  with  tiny  deep-green  leaves, 
in  spring  crowded  with  whitish  blossoms, 
the  berries  crimson,  and,  if  untouched, 
remaining  on  the  plants  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  some  well-marked  varieties  of 
C.  microphylla,  one  of  which — ikymifolia 
—is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  while  eongeita 
is  even  more  of  a  procumbent  habit.  C.  ! 
microphylla  is  useful  for  sloping  banks  or  ' 
tike  positions,  while  it  will  cover  a  wall 
with  such  a  dense  mass  that  nothing  else 
can  be  seen.  Again,  in  the  larger  parts 
of  the  rock-garden  a  place  maybe  found 
for  it  ;  and  its  variety,  congests,  is  more 
at  home  when  draping  a  lari^e  stone  than 
in  any  other  way.  On  the  lawn  the 
spreading  shoots  dispose  themselves  in  a 
very  pretty  wav  when  planted  as  a  small 
group.     Himaiayas. 

0.  rotnodifolia  is  like  the  preceding, 
but  with  thicker  branches  and  rounder  . 
leaves.     The  berries  are  of  a  brighter 
tint.      Both   these  species  may,  where  a 
group  of  the  larger  Cotoneasters  is  planted,  ' 
be  used  for  the  outskirts  of  the  clump. 

CKAMBE.  —  One   of    the    finest    of 
hardy      and      large-leaved      herbaceous 
plants,  as   easily  grown  as   the  common   : 
Seakale,    and    in    rich     ground    having 
many  stout  leaves   and  dense   sprays  of  : 
small  white  flowers.    C.  cordifolia  may  be 
planted  wherever  a  bold  type  of  vege- 
tation  is   desired.      C,   juncea,   a   dwarf  I 
kind,    has    while     flowers     and     much-   ' 
branched    stems,    the    ramifications    of  i 
which  are  elegant,  but  it  is  not  so  valuable  i 
as  C.  rordifoha.  , 

OEATjEOUS  {Thorm).  —  Beautiful  ' 
hardy  flowering  trees,  of  which  some  of  the  . 
most  beautiful  kinds  are  seldom  seen  out- 
side botanical  gardens  :  many  are  charm- 
ing for  their  flowers,  others  for  their 
pretty  fruits,  while  in  a  few  the  habit  is 
picturesque.  Perhaps  the  most  beautifii! 
of  all  is  C.  Oxyacantha,  the  Hawthorn  or 
Whitethorn,  and  its  varieties  have  every 


gradation  of  tint  from  deep  i 
through  pinks,  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
the  double  sort.  Paul's  Double  Scarlet, 
the  double  pink,  double  while,  the  single 
scarlet  (Punicea),  rose  (Carminata  or 
Rosea),  and  various  others  are  precious 
for  the  garden.  Some  varieties,  like  the 
graceful  I'endula,  are  remarkable  for  their 
habit,  others  have  distinct  foliage,  and  a 
few  differ  as  regards  fruit,  there  being 
white  and  yellow-berried  varieties. 

Other  species  deserving  of  a  place  in 
gardens  are  many.  A  selection  of  the  best 
includes  :  The  Cockspur  Thorn  (C.  Crus- 
galli),  from  North  America,  usually  about 
lo  ft.  high,  is  remarkable  for  peculiar 
growth,  especially  the  variety  pyracanthi- 
folia.  In  this  the  branches  spread  out 
hke  a  table,  and  the  older  the  tree  be- 
comes the  more  pronounced  the  table-like 
growth.    Other  distinct  sorts  of  the  Cock- 


spur  Thorn  are  nana,  linearis,  ovalifolia, 

and  prunifolia.  The  Scarlet -fruited  Thorn, 
also  North  American,  is  beautiful  boih 
when  covered  with  white  bloom  in  early 
summer  or  with  scarlet  fruits  in  autumn. 
The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn  (C.  tanaceti- 
folia)  is  distinct  in  foliage,  with  cut  leaves 
of  a  whitish  hue,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
latest  Thorns  to  flower.  C.  Azarolus, 
Aronia,  and  orienialis  are  all  natives  of 
the  Levant,  and  they  are  so  beautiful  in 
autumn,  with  fine-coloured  fruits  as  big 
as  Hazel  nuts,  that  they  deserve  a  place. 
One  specimen  of  any  of  these  on  a  lawn 
would  be  sufficient  in  a  small  garden,  as 
they  are  spreading,  and  in  ^ood  soils  15 
or  20  ft.  high.  The  Washington  Thorn 
(C.  cordata)  flowers  when  all  the  others 
are  past ;  hence  its  value.  C.  glandulosa, 
also  known  as  C.  flava,  has  yellow  fruits. 
C.  Douglasi  has  dark-purple  haws,  and  C. 
melanocarpa  and  C.  nigra  have  black 
haws.  The  Pyracantha  (C.  Pyracanlha), 
wall  climber,  is  a  favourite 
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because  of  its  orange- scarlet  berries  and 
evergreen  foliage.  It  is  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  open,  and  some  beautifiil 
effects  may  be  made  by  making  its 
spreading  and  trailing  growth  serve  as  a 
margin  to  groups  of  taller  Thorns,  or 
other  small  trees.  The  variety  Lfplandi 
fruits  more  freely  than  ihe  common  Pyiii- 
cantha  when  planted  as  a  bush,  and 
another  variety,  Pausifiora,  is  dwaiferand 
closer  in  habit,  and,  in  France,  where 
these  shrubs  are  much  grown,  is  found  to 
be  the  hardiest. 

OEEPIS  {Ha-wl^s-beard).  —  Of  this 
genusofComposilae few,  save  B.  rubra,  Ihe 
Red  Hawk's-beard,  are  worthy  of  culture. 
It  is  a  hardy  Italian  annual,  bearing 
pretty  pink  flowers  about  the  sice  and 
form  of  the  Dandelion,  and  should  be 
son-n  in  spring  or  autumn  like  other  hardy 
annuals  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  It 
flowers  from  June  10  September,  and  is 
suitable  for  borders  or  beds  of  annual 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  varieiy  with  white 
flowers.  C.  aurea  is  a  perennial,  6  to  12 
in.  high,  with  small  orange  blossoms,  but 
seldom  more  than  one  lo  each  slender 
stem.  C.  incisa  is  a  good  spiecies  for 
border,  owin^  to  its  compact  habit  and 
large  show'y  light-purple  flowers,  as  is  also 
indica,  a  dwarf  species,  ftee-flowering  and 
pretty.     Division  and  seed. 

OEINUM.— A  few  South  African  species 
of  these  are  hardy,  and  very  beautiful. 
One  of  the  best-known  and  the  hardiest 
is  C.  capense,  a  handsome  bulbous  plant, 
2  to  3  ft.  high,  flowering  late  in  summer, 
the  large  funnel-shaped  pink  blossoms  in 
umbels  often  or  fifteen  blooms  on  a  slout 
stem.  There  are  several  varieties- 
album,  pure  white  ;  riparium,  deep 
purple  ;  fortuitum,  white  :  and  striatum, 
striped  pink  and  white  ;  and  fine  hybrids 
have  also  been  raised — all  good  in  borders 
or  small  beds,  with  groups  of  hardy  plants, 
especially  those  thai  flower  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  ;  or  for  grouping  and 
massing  near  the  mai^'in  of  water.  Few 
plants  repay  belter  for  a  sheltered  and 
warm  position,  and  deep  rich  soil,  with 
abundance  of  water  in  summer,  and  in 
very  cold  situations  a  little  pile  of  leaves 
may  be  placed  over  the  roots  in  winter  ; 
by  planting  the  top  of  ihe  bulbs  6  in. 
deep  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  weather. 
Division  and  seed. 

C.  eampanulatum  is  also  bard)',  but  as 
it  scarcely  ever  flowers  it  is  not  worth 
growing  in  the  open.  C.  Moorei  and 
ornatum  are  in  warm  districts  hardy,  and 
certain  hybrids  of  recent  origin  may  prove 

CatOCUS-—  Ofa  genus  of  nearly  seventy 


species,  it  is  surprising  that  only  three  or 
four  are  generally  used  for  garden  decora- 
tion ;  and  these — C.  aureus  and  C.  vemus 
and  their  varieties,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  species — have  been  in  culti- 
vation at  least  three  hundred  years. 
Crocuses  flower  at  a  time  when  everi' 
flower  is  of  value  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  ere  long  species  recently  introduced 
will  add  largely  to  our  means  of  garden 
decoration  during  the  dull  months  from 
late  autumn  to  early  spring. 

Cultural  Directions  seem  almost 
superfluous ;  but  there  are  a  few  points 
to  which  it  may  be  con\-enient  to  refitr. 
The  genus  must  be  viewed  as  in  succes- 
sion, from  the  beginning  of  August  till 
Apri!  ;  but  of  these  only  the  earlier 
autumnal,  or  the  distinctly  vernal,  species 
can  be  relied  upon  for  open-air  decoration. 
Although  all  are  hardy,  ihose  that  flower 
in  November,  December,  and  January  art 


so  liable  to  injury  by  frost  and  rain  that 
they  are  practically  worthless. 

Crocuses  are  easily  multiplied  by  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  in  July  as  soon  as 
ripe,  though  germination  will  not  take 
place  till  the  natural  growing  period  of 
the  species.  Seedlings  take  from  two 
to  three  years  lo  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
should  be  left  for  the  first  two  years  un- 
disturbed in  the  seed-bed,  and  then 
taken  up  and  replanted.  Holland,  with 
its  rich  light  alluvial  soil,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, with  its  "  Trent  warp,"  have  for 
many  generations  been  the  sources  from 
which  the  English  market  has  been 
supplied  with  the  varieties  of  the  three  or 
four  species  grown  in  English  gardens. 
The  last  five  or  six  years  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
known  species,  and  we  must  commend 
them  to  the  Dutch  and  Lincolnshire  bulb- 

For  the  less  robust  and  less  floriferous 
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species  a  brick  pil  is  necessarj-.  The  , 
bottom  of  ihis  should  be  well  below  the  ! 
level  of  the  ground,  and  it  should  be  filled 
up  with  about  i  ft.  in  depth  of  fine  river 
silt  or  sandy  loam,  the  surface  of  which 
should  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  ground.  Proper  drainage  is 
essential,  but  Crocuses  delight  in  a  uni- 
tbrmly  moisl  subsoil  during  their  period 
of  growth.  It  is  convenient  to  separate 
the  different  species  by  strips  tiK  slate  or 
tiles,  buried  below  the  surface,  the  corms 
being  planted  about  3  in.  deep.  A 
mulching  of  rotted  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
finely  sifted  peat  keeps  the  surface  moist, 
and  prevents  the  loam  from  clogging  or 
cakiny  on  the  surface.  At  the  time  of 
the  maturity  of  the  foUage,  generally 
about  (he  end  of  May,  water  should  be 
withheld  and  the  bed  covered  up  and 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry  till  the  end  of 
July,  when  a  copious  watering  may  be 
given,  or  the  pit  may  be  exposed  to  rain. 
Of  the  earlier  autumnal  species  suitable 
for  the  open  border  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  for  successional  flowering  : — 

C.  Scharojani,  orange  ;  early  in  August. 

„    vallicola,    straw-coloured ;     late    in 
August  and  early  in  September. 

„    nudiflorus,  blue  ;  September. 

.,    pulchellus,  lilac  ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 

„    speciosus,  blue  ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 

.,    iridiflorus,  blue  ;  Sept.  and  Oct. 

„    Salzmanni  1  lilac  or  blue  ;  October 

„    Clusi  /        and  November. 

„   cancellatus       \ 

„    Cambessidesi    j-in  the  early  autumn. 

.,    hadriaticus       J 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  long  series  of 
late  autumnal,  winter,  and  early  vernal 
species,  which  are  grown  lo  best  advantage 
in  a  brick  pit. 

Of  the  vernal  species  suitable  for  the 
border,  the  earhest  is  C.  Imperati,  flower- 
ing in  Februarj',  followed  by 

C.  susianus,  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  in   Keb- 

.,  biflorus 

„  etruscus 

„  suaveolens 

„  versicolor 

„  vemus  Flower- 

„  Tomniasinianus  ing  from 

„  dalmaticus  the  end 

„  banaticus  of  Feb- 

„  Sieberi  and  var.  versicolor  ruary  to 

„  chrysanthus  the  first 

.,  aureus  week  in 

.,  sulphureus  April. 

„  vars.  (^Ilidus  and  siriatus. 

„  stellaris 

„  Olivieri 


Of  the  Crocuses  recently  introduced, 
many  vernal  species  will  probably  be 
suitable  for  the  spring  garden,  but,  as  they 
are  rare  and  scarcely  procurable,  we  give 
those  more  generally  known  and  easy  to 
obtain. 

C.  alatSTictlS.— The  flowers  of  this  new 
Asiatic  species  are  while,  yellow  towards 
the  throat,  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer 
se^nients  being  freckled  with  rich  purple. 
It  IS  a  free-flowering  species,  but  from  its 
early-flowering  time,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, it  can  only  be  grown  to  advantage 
under  a  cold  frame.  A  white  variety 
without  external  purple  freckling  is  not 
uncommon.  The  leaves  are  produced  at 
the  flowering  time  in  early  spring. 

0.  aorens.— A  handsome  plant  frotn  the 
Banat,  Transylvania,  European  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Western  liithynia,  generally 
at  low  elevations,  flowering  in  February. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  introduced  to 
cultivation,  and  is  the  parent  of  our  yellow 
garden  or  Dutch  yellow  Crocus,  and  of  a 
number  of  old  varieties — lacteus,  sul- 
phureus, pallidus,  striatus,  &c.,  the  history 
of  which  is  unknown  ;  they  are  nQt  found 
wild,  and  are  sterile.  The  wild  plant 
varies  considerably,  from  unstriped  orange 
lo  varieties  striped  with  gray  lines,  like 
those  in  the  Dutch  yellow  Crocus.  The 
stigmata  are  short,  un branched,  pale 
yellow,  and  much  shorter  than  the  anthers ; 
in  the  Transylvanian  plant  the  stigmata 
are  occasionally  orange.  The  anthers  are 
wedge-shaped,  tapering  towards  the  point, 
and  notably  divergent.  The  unstriped 
form  readily  produces  seed  when  in  cul- 
tivation, but  the  striped  Dutch  yellow  is 
sterile,  though  eflete  capsules  are  occasion- 
ally formed.  C.  Olivieri  resembles  C. 
aureus,  hut  is  smaller. 

0.  banaticM.— Common  in  the  Banat, 
Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  C.  vemus,  to  which  it  is  allied. 
It  is  highly  ornamental ;  the  flowers  are 
a  deep  rich  purple,  occasionally  varied 
with  white,  with  a  darker  purple  blotch 
near  the  end  of  the  segments.  The  throat 
is  glabrous,  which  easily  distin^ishes  it 
from  C.  vemus.  It  is  cultivated  in  several 
Continental  and  English  gardens  under 
the  name  of  C.  veluchensis — a  distinct 
species.  Flowers  in  February  and  March. 
0.  biflortu.--The  Scotch,  or  Cloth  of 
Silver,  Crocus  is  a  large  variety  of  the 
typical  form,  and  is  abundant  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  Italy.  The  segments 
vary  from  white  to  a  pale  la\ender,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  outer  segments  being 
distinctly  feathered  with  purple  markings. 
In  var.  cstriatus,  from  Florence,  the 
flowers    are    a    uniform,  pale  lavender, 
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orange  towards  the  base.  In  var.  Weldeni, 
from  Tri«st«  and  Dalmatia,  the  outer 
segments  are  extCTnally  freckled  with 
bright  purple.  In  C.  nubigenus,  a  very 
small  variety  from  Asia  Minor,  the  outer 
segments  are  sufltised  and  freckled  with 
brown  ;  C.  Pestaloux  is  an  albino  of  this 
\-ariety.  In  C.  Adami,  from  the  Caucasus, 
the  segments  are  pale  purple,  cither  self- 
coloured  or  exten^l^  feathered  with  dark 
puiple.  C.  biflorus  is  an  early-flowering 
spnng  species,  and  is  highly  ornamental 
(or  border  decoration. 

0.  Boiyi. — Flowers  white,  but  bright 
orange  at  the  throat.  Abundant  at  Corfu 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patras, 
flowers  in  October,  but  it  does  not  bloom 
&eely  in  cultivation,  and  requires  Che  pro- 
lection  of  glass  for  the  development  of  its 
flowers. 
C.  byzantlliiU.  See  C.  iriditloms. 
C.  cancallAttia.— A  beautiful  autumnal 
species,  varying  from  white  to  pale  bluish- 
purple.  The  flowers  are  generally  veined 
or  feathered  touards  the  base  of  the 
segments.  They  appear  without  the 
leaves,  which  come  in  spring.  The 
flowering  time  is  from  the  end  of  October 
to  December.  A  robust  species,  easy  of 
culture,  but,  like  many  late  autumnal 
species,  is  seen  to  best  advantage  under 
a  cold  frame.  It  is  knou-n  as  C.  Schim- 
peri,  C.  Spruneri,  C.  cilicicus,  and  C. 
damascenus.  The  western  forms  are  nearly 
white,  and  the  easiem  are  either  blue  or 
purple;  but  the  differences  of  colour  are  not 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  as  species. 

0.  chrysuithllfl.— A  vemal  Crocus, 
flowering  from  January  to  March  accord- 
ing to  elevation,  which  varies  from  a 
litde  above  the  sea-level  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  TTie 
flowers  arc  smaller  than  those  of  C. 
aureus,  and  are  usually  of  bright  orange, 
but  cx:casionally  bronzed  and  feathered 
externally.  A  white  variety  is  also  found 
in  Bithynia  and  on  Mount  Olympus  above 
Broussa  ;  this  species  also  varies  with 
pale  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  occasionally 
sufTused  with  blue  towards  the  ends  of 
the  segrraents,  dying  out  towards  the 
orange  throat.  There  are  four  varieties 
of  this  Crocus,  distinct  in  colouring ;  they 
are  fiisco-linctus,  fiisco-lineatus,  albidus, 

C.  ImpfliatL — One  of  the  earliest 
vernal  species,  abundant  south  of  Naples, 
and  said  to  extend  to  Calabria.  Lilac. 
\'ery  variable  in  colour  and  markings. 
Two  varieties  occur  near  Ravello — ^a 
self-coloured  white  and  a  clear  rose. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  outer  segments 
is  coated   with  rich  buff,  sufTused  with 


purple  featherings.  Its  robust  habit  and 
early  flowering  make  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  species  for  spring  gardening. 
It  flowers  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks 
before  C.  vemus.  Similar  to  it  is  C. 
minimus,  abundant  on  the  west  coast  of 
Corsica,  the  neighbouring  islets,  and  in 
parts  of  Sardinia  ;  it  flowers  from  the 
end  of  January  to  March.  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  C.  Imperati  in  minia- 
ture, but  are  of  a  darker  purple  and 
heavily  suffused  with  external  brown 
featherings.  Although  fwrfectly  hardy, 
it  is  not  robust  enough  for  gardens.  *  C. 
suaveolens  is  also  closely  allied  to  C. 
Imperati,  and  flowers  in  February.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  smaller  and  the 
segments  more  acute  than  in  C.  Imperati. 
It  is  hardy  and  free -flowering,  and  under 
bright  sunshine  is  a  good  ornament  to  the 
early  spring  garden. 

G.  ilidiflortis. — The  Banat  and  Tran- 
sylvania. Bears  in  September  and  Octobe» 
bright-purple  flowers  before  the  leaves. 
Remarkable  for  purple  stigmata  and  the 
marked  difference  between  the  siie  of 
the  inner  and  the  outer  segments  of  the 
perianth.  This  beautiful  plant  should  be 
secured  if  ptossible.  It  is  often  sold  as  C, 
byianlinus. 

0.  larlgataB.— A  pretty  species  from 
the  mountains  of  Greece  and  the  Cyclades. 
The  flowers  varyfroni  white  to  lilac,  being 

I  distinctly  feathered  with  purple  markings. 

I  Its  usual  flowering  time  is  from  the  end  of 
October  to  Christmas,  but  through  the 
winter   to   March   under   cultivation.     It 

I  does  not  flower  freely  in  cultixation,  and, 

I  like  the  allied  species,  it  is  seen  to  best 

I  advantage  under  a  cold  frame. 

[  0.  lonjciflonis.— Abundant  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta ;  flowers  in 
October.  The  flowers  are  light  purple, 
yellow  at  the  throat.  In  general  aspect  it 
somewhat  resembles  C.  sativus,  especially 
in  the  stigmata,  which  are  usually  bright 
scarlet  and  entire,  but  occasionally  broken 
up  into  fine  capillary  divisions.  In  Sicily 
the  stigmata  are  collected  from  the  wild 
plant  for  saffron.  It  is  free -flowering,  and 
very  ornamental. 

d.  mediiu.—A  beautiful  purple  autumn  - 
flowering  species,  limited  to  the  Rivient 
and  the  adjacent  spurs  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
October  before  the  leaves,  .which  appear 
in  the  following  spring,  and  rarely 
exceed  two  or  three  to  a  corm  ;  the 
blossoms  are  bright  purple,  veined  at  the 
base  ;  the  stigmata  bright  scarlet  and 
much  branched. 

0.  nndiflonUL— A  pretty  and  well- 
knoivn  species.     Pyrenees  and  >^'t,h  of 
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Spain.  Naturalised  at  Nottingham  and 
elsewhere  in  the  midland  counties.  -  Its 
Large  bluish-purple  flowers  are  produced 
in  September  and  October  before  the 
leaves.  Where  established  it  is  difficult 
to  eradicate ;  the  corms  produce  long 
stolon -I  ike  shoots,  which  form  inde- 
pendent corms  on  the  death  of  the 
parent,  and  the  plant  soon  spreads  to 
considerable  distances. 

0.  ochroleDcns  bears  many  creamy- 
white  flowers,  with  orange  throat,  from 
th«  end  of  October  to  the  end  of 
December.  It  well  deserves  a  cold 
frame,  to  preserve  its  showy  flowers  from 
frost  and  rain. 

0,  pulchoUttB.— An  autumnal  species, 
invaluable  for  the  garden.  The  pale 
lavender  flowers,  with  bright  yellow  throat, 
are  freely  produced  from  the  middle  of 
September  lo  early  in  December.    Seed. 

C.  BerotmOB.— S.  of  Spain.  Flowers 
in  November.  The  blossoms  are  more 
or  less  distinctly  feathered  with  darker 
purple.  C.  Salzmanni  is  closely  allied 
to  C.  serotinus,  but  is  of  larger  stature, 
flowering  with  the  leaies  in  October  and 
November.  It  is  robust  and  readily 
multiplied.  As  the  flowers  are  liable  to 
injury  by  frost  and  snow,  it  is  seen  to 
best  advantage  under  a  cold  frame.  C. 
Clusi  closely  resembles  C.  serotinus,  and 
flowers  with  the  leaves  in  October. 

0.  Sieberi. — A  vernal  species  common 
in  the  Greek  Archipelago  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece.  The  flower  is  usually 
bright  lilac,  orange  at  the  base,  but  the 
form  found  in  Crete  and  the  Cyclades 
presents  a  great  variety  of  colour,  from 
white  to  purple,  and  these  colours  are 
mottled,  intermixed,  and  striped  in  endless 
variety,  contrasting  with  the  bright  orange 
throat.  The  Cretan  variety'  is  of  excep- 
tional beauty.  It  flowers  in  cultivation 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  March. 

C.  apecioana.— Among  the  handsomest 
autumn  Crocuses,  flowering  at  the  end  of 
September  and  early  in  October.  Ranges 
from  North  Persia,  through  Georgia,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Crimea,  to  Hungary. 
The  perianth  segments,  i  in.  high,  are 
rich  bluish -purple,  suffused  with  darker 
purple  veins,  with  which  the  bright  orange 
much-divided  stigmata  form  a  beautiful 
contrast.  It  has  been  long  in  cultivation, 
and  readily  multiplies  by  small  bulbels  at 
the  base  of  the  corm. 

C.  fluaianufl.— The  we!!-known  Cloth 
of  Gold  Crocus,  an  early  importation 
from  the  Crimea.  Both  the  orange  and 
bronzed  susianus  are  among  the  earliest 
vernal  Crocuses,  flowering  in  the  open 


border  in  February.  C.  stellaris  is  an 
old  garden  plant  somewhat  resembling  C. 
susianus.  The  flower  is  orange,  dis- 
tinctly feathered  with  bronze  on  the  outer 
coat  of  the  outer  segments.  It  is  sterile, 
and  never  produces  seed.  It  flowers 
early  in  March. 

C.  vemoa  {Spring  Crocus). — One  of 
the  earliest  cultivated  species.  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Tyrol,  Carpathians,  Italy,  and 
Dalmatia.  Naturalised  in  several  parts 
of  England.  Remarkable  for  its  range 
of  colour,  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple, 
endless  varieties  being  generally  inter- 
mixed in  its  native  habitats,  and  corre- 
jlh  the  horticultural  varieties  of 
IS.  Flowers  early  in  March  at 
low  elevations,  and  as  late  as  June  and 
July  in  the  higher  Alps.  The  parent  of 
nearly  all  the  purple,  while,  and  striped 
Crocuses  grown  in  Holland. 

C.  verBicolor.— This  well-knowti  spe- 
cies has  long  been  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  present  a  great  variety  of  colour- 
ing, from  purple  to  white,  and  are  variously 
striped  and  feathered.  It  diflers  from 
the  two  preceding  species  in  having  the 
whole  of  the  perianth  segments  similarly 
coloured,  and  the  external  buff  coating  fi 
C.  Imperati  and  C.  suaveolens  is  absent. 
Its  flowering  time  is  March. 

C.  zonatufl.— Mountains  of  Cilicia. 
Bright  vinous-lilac  flowers,  golden  at  the 
base,  abundant  about  the  middle  of  Sefi- 
tember.  It  is  highly  omamenial  and  free- 
flowering,  and  easy  of  culture.  The 
flowers  come  before  the  leaves,  which  do 
not  appear  till  spring.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  about  fourteen  years. 

This  account  of  the  genus  is  condensed 
from  an  article  in  T'A*  &»«£•«  of  aSth  Janu- 
ary 1882,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Maw,  of  Benthall 
Hall,  near  Broseley.  The  article  contains 
a  full  account  of  the  familj^  with  descrip- 
tions of  species  not  in  cultivation,  giving 
botanical  authorities,  and  fuller  technical 
descriptions. 

CBTPTOMEEIA.— C.  japomea  is  a 
graceful  and  famous  Japanese  and  Chinese 
tree  much  planted  in  Britain,  but  rarely 
thriving  except  under  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sea,  and  even  there  never  attaining 
to  ihc  noble  dimensions  which  it  does  in 
Japan.  It  has  a  number  of  synonjirts 
and  some  varieties,  ele^ans  being  ibe 
most  popular.  This,  which  looks  well  ia 
the  nursery  state,  is  not  a  liardy  or  a  good 
tree,  suffering  much  in  cold  and  snow, 
and  is  really  a  "sport"  rather  than  1 
true  form,  such  sports  rarely  or  ne\'a 
forming  good  trees. 
,  CUCUBBITA  (Gwrrf).— There  is  m 
I  Order  more  wondeiAit  in  the,  variety  aai 
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shape  of  its  fniic  than  that  to  which   the 
Melon  and  Cucumber  belong.     From  the 
writhing  Snake  Cucumber,   whir.h  hangs 
down  4  or  5  ft.  long  from  its  stem,  to  the 
iroiind  Giant  Pumpkin  or  Gourd, 
colour,  shape,  and  size  is 
man-ellous.     There  are  some  pretty  little 
Gourds  which  do  not  weigh  more  than  Joz.; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Icmds 
as  large  as  a  barrel.   E^^,  bottles,  goose- 
berries, clubs,  caskets,  folded  umbrellas, 
balls,  vases,  urns,  balloons,  all  have  their 
likenesses  in  the  family.    Those  who  have 
seen  a  good  collection  will  understand 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  enthusiasm  when 
he    says  :     "  A    hundred   Gourds   in   my 
garden  were  worthy,  in  my  eyes  at  least, 
of  being  rendered  indestructible  in  marble. 
If  ever  Providence  (but  I  know  it  never 
Knll)  should  assign   me   a   superfluity  of 
gold,  pan  of  it  should  be  expended  for  a 
service  of  plate,  or  most  delicate  porcelain,  , 
to  be  wrought  into  the  shape  of  Gourds 
gathered   in   my  garden.     As  dishes  for   ■ 
containing    vegetables    they    would    be  | 
peculiarly  appropriate.     Gaiing  at  them,   i 
1  felt  that  by  my  agency  something  worth 
living  for  had  been  done.    A  new  sub-  | 
stance  was  born   into   the  world.     They   1 
nerc  real  and  tangible  existences  which  > 
the  mind  could  seize  hold  of  and  rejoice  \ 
in."    They  may  be  readily  grown  in  this  ' 
country,   and    there   are   many   ways    in   ■ 
which    they   may   be    grown   with   great   \ 
advantage^on  low  trellises  ;  depending  . 
from  the  edges  of  raised  beds  ;  the  smaller 
and  medium-sized  trained  over  arches  or 
suched  trellis-work,  covering  banks,  or 
growing  on  the  level  earth.     Isolated,  too,   1 
some  kinds  would  look  very  effective  ;  in   j 
fact,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  their  use.  1 
They  cover  arches,  and  the  large  leaves  I 
make  a  perfect  summer  roof      A  cool 
tent    might   be   made   with   free-growing 
Gourds,  and  it  would  have  the  additional 
merit   of  suspending    some   of  the   most 
singular,  graceful,  and  gigantic  of  fruits 
from  the  roof     A  bold  and  effective  use 
may  now  and  then  be  made  of  them  on 
walls  and  on  the  roofs  of  sheds  or  out> 
bouses,  as   the   roofs  "carry"   the   large 
leave*  and  showy  fruit  so  well. 

A  Selection  of  GouRDS.^Amongst 
the  most  beautiful  are  the  Turk's-cap 
varieties,  such  as  Grand  Mogul,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  Viceroy,  Empress,  Bishop's  Hat, 
&c ;  the  Serpent  Gourd,  Gooseberry 
Gourd,  Hercules'  Club,  Gorilla,  St.  Aig. 
nan,  M.  Fould,  Siphon,  Half-moon,  Gianf  s 
Punchbowl,  and  the  Mammoth,  weighing 
from  170  lbs.  to  upwards  of  200  lbs.  ; 
while  amongst  the  miniature  varieties  the 
Fig,  Cricket-ball,  Thumb,  Cherry,  Striped 


Custard,  Hen's-egg,  Pear,  Bottle,  Orange, 
Plover's-egg,  &c.,are  very  pretty  examples, 
and  very  serviceable  for  ornament.  All 
these  are  well  suited  to  our  climate,  and 
there  are  many  others  ei^ually  suitable. 
Mr.  W.  Young,  indeed,  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  500  varieties,  all  English-grown, 
the  greater  number  of  which  had  been 
sown  where  grown,  and  had  come  to 
maturity  without  protection.  The  ground 
being  manured  and  dug  one  spit  deep, 
the  seed  was  sown  the  second  week  in 
May.  Many  of  the  plants  had  flo  water 
through  the  season,  but  others  had  it  in 
various  quantities,  and  the  more  the  water 
the  larger,  freer,  and  better  the  produce. 
Sowing  in  a  frame  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  exposing  the  plants  to  the  air  during 
the  day  to  prevent  their  being  drawn,  and 
then  removing  the  frame  altogether  to 
harden  them  off  before  planting  out,  is  the 
best  way  to  secure  an  early  growth.  Sow- 
ing in  the  open  ground  under  hand-lights 
would  do,  but  not  so  well.  Where  there 
are  waste  heaps  of  rubbish  or  manure  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  cover  them  with  Gourds. 
Although  they  grow  under  the  conditions 
described  above,  they  do  best  with  plenty 
of  manure,  and  should  be  mulched  or  well 
watered  if  the  soil  be  not  deep  and  rirh. 

CUPHEA.— Pretty  plants,  of  which  C. 
platycentra  (Cigar-plantj  is  useful  for  the 
summer  flower  garden.  It  is  a  dwarf 
plant,  about  12  in.  high,  with  vermilion 
tube-shaped  blossoms.  Easily  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  in  September  or  April, 
and  put  in  slight  heat,  and  also  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  spring.  C. 
strigulosa  is  a  pretty  variety,  useful  for 
planting  out  as  single  plants  in  the  mixed 
border  for  cutting  from,  but  chiefly  used 
as  a  pot  plant  for  the  autumn  greenhouse. 
C.  Zimapani  is  a  most  useful  annual,  grow- 
ing about  1^  ft.  high,  with  flowers  of 
a  rich  deep  purple  bordered  with  a  lighter 
hue,  resembling  those  of  a  Sweet  Pea, 
and  of  about  the  same  size.  They  are 
well  fitted  for  cutting,  as  the  branches 
lengthen  and  the  flowers  expand  a  long 
time  in  water.  Other  kinds  are  C. 
eminens,  Galeottiana,  miniata,  ocymoides, 
purpurea,  Koezli,  and  silenoidcs,  all  of  less 
importance  for  the  flower  garden  than 
those  before  named. 

CUPEESSUB  {Cypress).  -  Graceful 
evergreen  trees,  forming  charming 
backgrounds,  but  not  man^  really 
hardy,  save  in  seashore  and  in  wann 
southern  districts,  and  even  there  they 
often  perish  in  hard  winters.  The  Mont- 
erey Cypress  is  beautiful  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  western  coast  gardens,  but 
there  it  even  perishes  in  hard  winters. 
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The  beautiful  Eastern  Cypress,  so  fine  in  i 
the  Italian  and  Eastern  landscape,  is  . 
worth  planting  under  the  best  conditions  ;  I 
so  distinct  a  tree  would,  if  hardy,  have 
beeneverywhereplantedlongago.  I  have  i 
seen  very  fine  specimens  of  it  here  and 
there,  as  at  White  Knights. 

Many  know  the  beauty  of  a  few  of  I 
these  trees  in  the  small  state,  but  few  j 
realise  their  dignity  and  beauty  as  forest  i 
trees,  such  as  the  great  Japanese  ! 
Cypress,  and  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  1 
grow  anfl  group  them  well  there  are  no 
more  effective  trees  in  their  perennial 
verdure.  But  the  system  of  increasing 
them  adopted  in  nurseries  by  which  these 
trees,  being  very  free  in  growth,  lend  them- 
selves to  increase  from  cuttings  like 
verbenas  and  geraniums,  does  not  help 
to  the  possession  of  the  trees  in  all  their 
dignity.  Trees  we  should  raise  always  in 
the  natural  way,  i.e.  from  seed,  and  I 
find  some  of  these  cypresses  and  their 
allies  break  into  a  number  of  stems  and 
lose  the  tree  form,  the  result  of  this 
cutting  propagation,  so  entirely  needless 
in  the  case  of  forest  trees  of  the  highest 
beauty  which  some  of  these  are.  In  the 
case  of  the  numerous  variegated  and 
other  garden  varieties,  cuttings  or  graft- 
ing must  be  followed  in  order  that  one 
particular  variety  may  be  preserved.  In 
the  tree  this  is  quite  needless  and  wrong  ; 
but  once  started  on  the  path  of  disease 
and  novelty-hunting,  ana  artificially  in- 
creasing what  are  often  mere  "  states  "  of 
the  conifer,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  return 
to  more  natural  ways  unless  the  planter 
protects  himself  by  raising  the  tree  from 
seed,  or  by  insisting  ufKin  seedling  plants. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lawson  Cypress  there 
are,  without  end,  variegated  {i.e.  merely 
diseased)  forms,  and  many  others  with 
pompous  Latin  names,  not  only  worthless 
themselves,  but  filling  the  catalogues  with 
a  pretence  of  sham  science,  chaotic  lists  of 
long  and  absurd  names,  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  learned.  Unhappily  the  public  is 
likely  tothink  one  name  as  goodas  another, 
and  the  really  good  points  of  a  noble  tree 
are  obscured  by  the  system  of  giving  a 
name  to  every  trifling  "form"  that  hap- 
pens to  occur  in  a  nursery. 

C.  FUN-EBRIS  [Chinese  Funeral  Cypress).— 
A  hardy  picturesque  tree  in  its  own  country,  and 
sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  nearly  50  feet. 
Robert  Fortune  described  it  as  having  a  beau, 
tiful  effect  in  ihe  Chinese  landscape ;  but,  un- 
happily, it  is  not  hardy  in  our  country,  though 
here  and  there  it  may  be  seen  in  sheltered  and 

C.  GowENlANA  {Gmeen  Cyftess).^A.  low 
growing  tree  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 


terey, in  California,  and  of  doubtful  hardiness  in 
our  counlty.  It  may  be  classed  with  a  group, 
unhappily,  many  of  them  tender  in  this 
country.  It  is  known  from  the  Monterey 
Cypress  by  its  spreading,  slender,  and  pendu- 
lous habit  and  small  cones. 

C.  Lawsoniasa  {LawsBti  Cypress).— \  tall 
and  beautiful  tree  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  N. 
America,  100  feet  high  and  very  free  in  our 
climate.  Unforlunalely,  I  think,  owing  to 
propagation  from  cuttings  instead  of  in  the 
natural  way  from  seed,  ihe  tree  often  breaks 
into  a  number  of  stems  which  interferes  with 
its  natural  habit  and  beauty.  It  varies  ler^' 
much  into  what  is  called  "  sports,"  and  which 
is  really  often  a  manifestation  of  disease, 
especially  when  they  take  the  variegated  fonn. 
There  are  a  number  of  fastigiate  forms  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  best  is  Waterer's ;  but 
ihey  are  mere  malformations,  and  as  they  get 
old  the  branches  are  pressed  so  closely  to- 
gether that  they  die.  unless  we  take  the  trouble 
to  tie  or  ivjre  them  up  in  some 
way  to  prevent  them  falling 
about.  The  spreading  varieties 
are  not  so  liable  to  this,  but 
many  of  ihem  go  back,  as  they 
get  older,  towards  the  natural 
form  of  tree  of  which  they  arc 
mere  states.  For  the  pendulous 
ones  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
excuse — for  the  globular  ones  ^ 
none  at  all ;  and  the  multiplicity  ^ 
of  Latin  names  for  these  thii^  ' 
in  catalc^es  does  harm  in  weak-  _ 
ening  the  interest  in  the  natural  * 

C.      Lt;slTANICA    {Cedar     of 
Gaa).~K    name    well    known 
through  books  and  lists,  and  a 
gracefu]  tree  of  uncertain  origin,    Cunt* 
but     riot     succeeding    in    our      per 
country,  save  in  seashore  gar- 
dens and  very  mild  districts.      It  is  naturalised 
in  temperate  countries  like  Spain  and  Portugal. 

C.  Macnabiana  (Maaui/i's  Cyfress).  —  A 
Californian  tree,  rather  divarf  and  without 
much  of  the  grace  of  the  Cypress  generally. 
Compact,  glaucous,  not  more  than  lO  feet 
high ;  comino  from  a  cold  country  the  ttue 
plant  is  quite  hardy. 

C.  -yACROCARPA  [MatUerey  Cypress). — A 
very  graceful  and  often  stately  tree,  muck 
planted  and  succeeding  well  near  the  sea 
coast.  It  is  described  in  catalogues  and  even 
in  books  on  Forestry  as  hardy,  but  it  is  oot  so, 
perishing  in  severe  winters,  even  near  the 
coast.  Like  many  other  conifers,  it  has 
varieties  of  little  value. 

C.  NOOTKATES'SIS  [YeUovi  Cypress).— 
Really  a  most  distinct  tree,  and  I  thiid 
the  most  precious  of  the  whole  family  for  am 
country,  being  quite  hardy.  It  is  a  natiTc  a 
the  Northern  Pacific  coast  and  British  Colum 
bia,  and  has  various  synonyms  and  seven 
variegated  varieties  of  no  value  compared  wW 
the  wild  tree,  I  have  found  it  to  thrive  i 
nd  it  is  a,plei 
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it  St  all  seasons.  The  English  name  of  Vellow 
Cypress  was  given  by  ihe  colonists  of  \'an' 
couver's  Island  from  the  fresh  wood  being 
yellow  in  colour.     Syn  ;   ThuiopsU  berealis. 

i  {Great  Jafantse  Cyprus).— Pi 
'  ihe  mountains 
gardens  under 
ihe  wrong  name  al  Retinhpera.  It  has  many 
fiirms  and  so-called  varieties  which  arc  really 
stales  of  growth  only,  and  which  are  nearly 
always  grown  in  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
"  Ritinospera."  The  confusion  of  names  in  i 
[his  plant  and  its  varieties  has  caused  its  great 
value  as  a  tree  to  be  overlooked.  It  grows 
nearly  lOo  feet  high,  and  is  very  handsome. 
In  its  own  country  it  is  much  used  to  form 
avenues.  It  has  many  varieties  with  Latin 
p,  but  few  of  them  of  real  value  as  Ihey 


grow 


old. 

pisiFERA  (Peafnilttd  Ckj>wi).— Here. 
>  with  C.  ohlusa,  there  is  much  confusion  of 
and    giiing    of   Ijtin    ones   to    mete 


Cup««u,  ih>-™d». 

varieties  and  states  uf  growth.  It  is  a  much 
smaller  tree  than  the  great  Japanese  Cypress, 
Ijul  a  hardy  and  useful  one.  Syn.,  /V- 
liHOipera. 

C,  SEMi'ERViRESS  {Eosltrii  C)';>/T!i).— One 
of  the  most  graceful  of  all  evergreen  trees, 
givii^  distinct  and  pood  effects  in  many  parts 
uf  the  East  and  Northern  Africa,  spreading 
into  Northern  India  also.  In  some  North 
Italian  gardens  it  grows  well  over  too  feet, 
as  in  the  Ciusli  Garden  al  Verona,  and  there 
are  very  old  trees  in  Kome  and  many  other 
pons  of  Italy.  In  Algeria  and  Tunis  I  have 
Men  it  forming  noble  shelters  fur  the  oiange 
piidens,  br  better  than  any  clipped  tree  could 
A'l.  Unhappily,  it  is  not  generally  hardy  in 
Ettgland,  though  it  has  some  chance  near 
the  sea  in  mild  districts. 

C.  THVOIDES  {Son/hern  White  Cedar).— 
This  is  a  tree  of  the  North  American  woods, 
sometimes  reaching  nearly  lOO  feet  high  in  its 
best  stale,  inhabiting  wel  places  and  swamps 
in  New  England,  westwam  and  southward, 
rather  near  the  coast,  and  forming  very  dark 
woods.  Coming  from  a  very  cold  country  it  is 
hardy,  and  may  tie  planted  in  wet  and  marshy 
(jlaces.  There  are  several  varieties,  one  varie- 
gated and  of  no  value.  W.  R. 

CTAWANTHUS  {LobeH  C.).—.\  pretty 
Himalayan  rock-plant,  about  4  in^high. 


flowering  in  Augtist  and  September ;  C. 
lobatus  has  purplish-blue  flower,  with  a 
whitish  centre,  and  thriving  in  sunny 
chinks  in  the  rock-garden.  It  grows  best 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  duntig  growth, 
and  is  increased  by  cuttings.  The  seed 
requires  a  dry  season  ;  in  wet  weather  the 
laige,  erect  calyx  becomes  filled  with 
water,  which  rots  the  seed-vessel.  Cam- 
pa  nulaceie. 

C.  iacamw.— This  flowers  more  freely 
than  C.  lobatus ;  like  that  species,  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  dry,  sunny,  well- 
drained  position,  as,  if  the  situation  be 
too  damp,  the  fleshy  root-stock  is  liable 
to  rot.  It  is  even  a  good  plan  to  place 
something  over  the  plant  during  the 
resting  season.  The  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  other  species,  but 
are  more  charming  in  colour,  their  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  white  tuft  of  silky  hairs 
in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.     Campanu- 

^  CTA" 

very  handsome  Fern,  ( 

in  N.  Zealand  as  the  Silver  Tree-fern,  has 

a  slender,  almost  black  stem,  4   to  8  ft. 

high,  ending  in  a  fine  crown  of  fronds, 

dark-green  above  and  milk-white  below. 

It  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  the 

southern  and    milder  districts,  from  the 

end  of  May  till  the  end  of  September. 

OTCAS.  —  C.  revolufa  is  a  tropical 
plant,  with  a  stout  stem,  sometimes  6  to 
10  ft.  high,  from  the  top  of  which  issues  a 
beautiful  cro«n  of  superb  dark-green 
leaves  2  to  6  ft.  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  greenhouse  plants,  that 
may  be  placed  out  from  the  end  of  May 
till  October,  and  is  particularly  graceful 
in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  flowering  plants, 
or  isolated  with  the  pot  or  tub  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  the  turf,  always  in  a  wann 
position.  It  is  increased  by  seeds,  or 
separation  of  suckers,  which  are  occa- 
sionally thrown  up. 

OTCaJ.MEN  iSoTi'dread).  ~  Except 
the  Persian,  Cyclamens  are  as  hardy  as 
Primroses  ;  but  they  love  the  shelter  and 
shade  of  low  bushes  or  hill  copses,  where 
they  may  nestle  and  bloom  m  security. 
In  the  pl.ices  they  naturally  inhabit  there 
is  usually  the  friendly  shelter  of  Grasses 
or  branchlcis  about  (hem,  so  that  their 
large  leaves  are  not  torn  to  pieces  b>' 
wind  or  hail.  The  I\y-leavcd  Cyclamen 
is  in  full  leaf  through  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of 
the  leaves  alone  it  is  desirable  to  place  it 
so  that  it  may  be  safe  from  injury.  It  is 
easy  to  naturalise  the  hardier  Cyclamens 
in    many   parts   of   Ihe   country.      Good 
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drainage  is  necessary  to  iheir  open-air 
culture,  as  they  grow  naturally  among 
broken  rocks  and  stones  mixed  with 
vegetable  soil,  grit,  &c.,  where  they  are 
not  surrounded  by  stagnant  water.  Mr. 
Atkins,  of  Painswick,  who  paid  much 
attention  to  their  culture,  thouglit  that 
the  tuber  should  be  buried,  and  not  ex- 
posed like  the  Persian  Cyclamen  in  pots. 
His  chief  reason  was  that  in  some  species 
the  roots  issue  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tuber  only.  They  enjoy  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root  at  all  seasons,  and 
thrive  best  in  a  rich,  friable,  open  soil. 


of-doors.    As    soon    as    they    begin  lo 

,   appear,  which  may  be  in  a  month  or  sis 

I   weeks,     gradually     remove     the     Moss 

When  the  first  leaf  is  fairly  developed, 

they  should  be  transplanted    about  t  in. 

i   apart  in  seed  pans  of  nch  light  earth,  and 

encouraged  to  grow  as  long  as   possible. 

'  being  sheltered   in  a    cold    frame,  but 

always  allowed  abundance  of  air.     WTien 

the  leaves  have  perished  in  the  following 

summer,  the  tubers  may  be  planted  out 

or  potted,  according  to  their  strength. 

There   appears   to   have   always   be 
great  difficulty  in  defining  the  species  of 


H«d  of  Cyca, 

with    plenty  of  well-decayed    vegetable  i 
matter  in  it.    They  are  well  suited  for  the  i 
rock-garden,    and    enjoy    warm    nooks, 
partial    shade,    and    shelter     from     dry,   ' 
culling   winds.     They  may  be  grown  on 
any  aspect  if  the  conditions  above  men- 
tioned be  secured,  but  an  eastern  or  south- 
eastern one  is  best.     We  have  seen  them 
under    trees  among  Grass,   where  they 
flowered    profusely  every    )'ear    without 

They  are  best  |)ropagated  by  seed  sown, 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  in  well-drained  pots 
of  light  soil.  Cover  the  soil  after  sowing 
with  a  little  Moss,  to  insure  uniform 
dampness,  and  place  them  in  sheher  out- 


Cyclamen,  from  the  great 
shape  and  colour  of  the  leaves  both  above 
and  below.  Too  much  dependence  on 
these  characteristics  has  caused  confusion 
and  an  undue  multiplication  of  species. 
Some  of  the  varieties  become  so  fixed, 
and  reproduce  themselves  so  truly  from 
seed,  as  to  be  regarded  as  species  by  some 
cultivators.  The  following  are  the  more 
important  species  and  varieties. 

C.  Alkinsi—A  hybrid  variety  of  the 
Coum  section.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  in  the  type,  varying  m  colour  from 
deep  red  to  pure  white,  and  are  plentiful 

C.  Coum  {Round-leaved  Cyclamen). — 
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This,  like  ihe  others  of  the  same  section, 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  frequently  in  bloom 
in  the  open  ground  before  (he  Snowdrop  ; 
>-et,  to  presen-e  the  flowers  from  unfavour- 
able weather,  ihe  plants  will  be  better  for 
slight  protection,  or  a  pil  or  frame  in 
which  10  plant  them  out.  Grown  in  this 
way  during  the  early  spring,  from  January 
to  the  middle  of  March,  they  are  one 
sheet  of  bloom.  When  so  cuilivated,  take 
out  the  soil,  say  i^  to  3  fl.  deep,  place  at 
the  bottom  a  layer  of  rough  stones  9  to  [  2 
in.  deep,  and  co\'er  them  with  inverted 
turf  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  down 
and  injuring  the  drainage  ;  then  fill  up 
with  soil  composed  of  about  one-third  of 
good  free  loam,  one-third  of  weil-decayed 
leaf-mould,  and  one-third  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  cow  manure.  Plant  ij  to  2 
in.  deep  ;  and,  every  year,  soon  after  the 
leaves  die  down,  take  otf  the  surface  as 
far  as  the  tops  of  the  tubers,  and  fresh 
surface  them  with  the  same  compost,  or 
in  alternate  years  give  them  only  a  surface 


C)-clanwn  Coum. 

dressing  of  well-decayed  leaves  or  cow 
manure.  During  summer,  or  indeed  after 
April,  the  glass  should  be  removed,  and 
they  ought  to  be  slightly  shaded  with 
Larch  Fir  boughs  (cut  before  the  leaves 
expand)  laid  over  them,  to  shelter  from 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun.  As  soon 
as  ihey  begin  to  appear  in  the  autumn, 
gradually  take  these  off.  Do  not  use  ihe 
glass  until  severe  weather  sets  in — at  all 
limes,  both  day  and  night,  admitting  air 
at  back  and  front— and  in  tine  weather 
draw  the  lights  off,  remembering  that  the 
plants  are  hardy,  and  are  soon  injured  if 
kept  too  close.  They  do  not  like  frequent 
removal.  There  is  a  pretty  white  variety 
of  C.  Coum.     Syn.  C.  hyemale. 

C.  cyprilUIL— This  well-defined  species 
has  rather  small  heart-shaped  leaves  of 
dark  green,  marbled  on  the  upper  surface 
with  bluish  gray  and  of  a  deep  purple 
beneath.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white,  tinted  with  soft  lilac  (the  restricted 
mouth  being  spotted  with  carmine- purple), 
are  well  elevated  above  the  foliage.  This 
distinguishes  it  from  mo^t  of  its  allies, 
except  C.  persicum,  and  its  foliajje  distin- 


guishes it  from  tliat  at  a  glance.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  the 
hardy  kinds.  Cyprus  and  other  places  in 
South    Europe.     It   is   found   on   shaded 

neapolitanum. 

C.  enTopanm  {European  Cyclamen).— 
The  leaves  of  this  species  appear  before 
and  with  the  flowers,  and  remain  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Flowers 
from  June  lo  November,  or,  with  slight 
protection,  until  the  end  of  the  year 
The  flowers  are  a  reddish  purple.  Some 
of  the  southern  varieties,  by  attention  to 
cultivation  under  glass,  may  even  assume 
a  perpetual  flowering  character.  C.  Clusi, 
littorale,  and  Peakeanum  are  varieties  of 
this  section.  The  flowers  are  much 
longer,  and  of  a  more  delicate  colour, 
often  approaching  peach  colour,  and  are 
almost  the  siie  of  those  of  C.  persicum  ; 
pure  white  are  rare,  but  pale  ones  are  not 
uncomiipon  :  they  are  very  fragrant.  C. 
europieura  thrives  freely  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  light,  loamy,  well- 
drained  soil,  as  a  choice  border  and  rock- 
garden  plant.  Where  it  does  badly  in 
ordinary  soil  it  should  be  tried  in  a  deep 
bed  of  light  loam,  mingled  with  pieces 
of  broken  stone.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to 
cover  the  ground  with  Cocoa  flbre.  It  is 
very  desirable  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  long  succession  of  flowers.  It 
luxuriates  in  the  tUbris  of  old  walls  and 
on  the  mountain  side,  with  a  very  sparing 
quantity  of  vegetable  earth  to  grow  in. 
The  bulb  varies  considerably  in  siie  and 
shape ;  sometimes  it  is  elongated  and 
irregular,  and  the  plant  is  then  the  C. 
anemonoides  of  old  authors,  SjTi.  C. 
odoratum,  C.  icstivum. 

C.  hedereefoliwii  {Ivy-leaved  Cycla- 
men).— Switzerland,  South  Europe,  and 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  Tuber  not 
unfrequently  i  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  a  brownish  rough  rind, 
which  cracks  irregularly  so  as  to  form 
little  scales.  The  root -fibres  emerge  from 
the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tuber,  but  principally  from  the  rim  ;  few 
or  none  issue  from  the  lower  surface.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  generally  spring  direct 
from  the  tuber  without  any  stem  (there  is 
sometimes,  however,  a  small  stem,  especi- 
ally if  the  tuber  be  planted  deep) ;  at  first 
they  spread  horizontally,  but  ultimately 
become  erect.  The  leaies  are  variously 
marked  ;  the  greater  portion  appear  after 
the  flowers,  and  continue  in  great  beauty 
the  whole  winter  and  early  spring,  when, 
if  well  grown,  they  are  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  borders  and  rock-gardens. 
Often  these  leaves  are  6  in.  longjijl  in 
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diameter,  and  loo  to  150  spring  from  one 
tuber.  They  are  admirable  for  table 
decoration  during  winter.  The  flowers 
continue  from  the  end  of  August  until 
October,  and  are  purplish  red,  frequently 
with  a  stripe  of  lighter  colour.  There  is 
a  pure-white  variety,  and  also  a  white  one 
with  pink  base  or  mouth  of  corolla  ;  these 
reproduce  themselves  tolerably  true  from 
seed.  Strong  tubers  will  produce  200 
to  300  flowers.  Some  are  delightfully 
fragrant.  They  are  quite  hardy,  but  are 
worthy  of  a  little  protection  to  preserve 
the  late  blooms,  which  often  continue  to 
spring  up  till  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
species  is  so  perfectly  hardy  as  10  make  it 
very  desirable  for  the  rock-garden  and 
the  open  borders.  It  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil  and  situation,  though  best  in  a 
well-drained  rich  border  or  rock-garden, 
which  it  well  deserves.  It  does  not  like 
frequent  removal.  It  has  been  naturalised 
on  the  mossy  floor  of  a  thin  wood,  on  very 
sandy  poor  soil,  and  may  be  naturalised 
almost  everywhere.  It  would  be  peculi- 
arly attractive  in  a  semi-wild  stale  in 
pleasure-grounds  and  by  wood  walks.  C, 
■grsecum  is  a  very  near  ally,  if  more  than 
a  variety,  and  requires  the  same  treatment. 
The  foliage  is  more  like  C.  persicum,  or 
the  southern  fonn  of  C.  europfcum.  C.  afri- 
canum  (algeriense  macrophyllum)  is  hardy 
in  warm  sheltered  situations.  It  is  much 
larger  in  all  parts  than  C.  hedera;fohum, 
"but  otherwise  is  very  nearly  allied. 

C.  iberioum  {Ibetian  Cyclamen).— 
Belongs  10  the  Coum  section.  TTiere  is 
some  obscurity  respecting  the  authority 
for  the  species  and  its  native  country. 
The  leaves  are  very  various.  It  flowers 
in  spring,  the  flowers  varying  from  deep 
red-purple  to  rose,  lilac,  and  white,  with 
intensely  dark  mouth  ;  and  are  more 
abundant  than  those  of  C.  Coum. 

C.  vennmi  {Siting  Cydamfn).~The 
leaves  rise  before  the  flowers  in  spring  ; 
they  are  generally  more  or  less  white 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  are  often 
purplish  benealh.  Though  one  of  the 
most  interesting  species,  and  perfectly 
hardy,  it  is  seldom  cultivated  successfully 
in  the  open  border  or  rock-garden  ;  it  is 
impatient  of  excessive  wet  about  the 
tubers,  and  likes  a  light  soil,  in  a  rather 
shady  nook  sheltered  from  winds,  its 
fleshy  leaves  being  soon  injured.  The 
tubers  should  be  planted  deep,  say  noi 
less  than  2  to  2i  in.  below  the  surface. 
C.  vemum  of  Sweet  is  considered  by 
many  as  only  a  variety  of  Coum,  and  ii 
is  known  as  C.  Coum  var.  zonale.  It  is 
also  known  as  C.  repandum.  There  is  a 
white- flowered  variety. 


Oyclobothra.    See  Calochortus, 

(^onift.     See  I'vrus. 

OYNABA  (French  ArticAffitrl—This 
plant,  C,  Scolymui,  much  grown  for  cotdc- 
ing,  has  as  a  foliage-plant  much  beauty  ; 
its  long  silvery  deeply  divided  leaves, 
height  {4  to  5  ft.),  purplish  flower-heads, 
and  habit  render  it  very  suitable  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  pleasure  grounds,  grass, 
&c., which  are  often  occupiwi  by  fine  plants 
far  less  handsome. 

CTPERDB  (Ga/i>(ea/?).— A  water  plant 
of  fine  form' from  2  to  3ft.  high,C.  /onj^tis 
crowned  by  a  handsome,  loose,  umbellate 
panicle  of  cbesi nut-coloured  flower-spikes, 
at  the  base  of  which  there  are  three  or 
more  leaves,  often  I  or  3  ft  long,  the  lower 
ones  of  a  bright  shining  green  arching 
graceflilly.  The  root-stock  is  thick  and 
aromatic,  and  was  formerly  much  used  as  a 
tonic.  A  rare  native  plant,  suitable  for 
the  margin  of  water. 

CYPIOPEDIUM  (Lad/s  Slipper).— 
Handsome  Orchids,  embracing  several 
beautiful  perfectly  hardy  species,  of  which 
the  Mocassin-flower  [C.  spectabile)  is  the 
finest  cultivated  hardy  kind.  The  foUoW' 
ing  are  a  few  of  the  cultivated  kinds. 

C.  acanle  {StemUss  Ladys  Slipper).— 
A  dwarf  species  with  a  naked  downy 
flower-stalk,  8  to  12  in.  high,  bearing  a 
green  bract  at  the  top,  flowers  early  in 
summer,  large,  solitary  purplish  with  a 
rosy-purple  {rarely  white)  lip,  nearly  2  in. 
long,  which  has  a  sin^lar  closed  fissure 
down  its  whole  length  in  fronL  Northern 
States  of  North  America  in  woods  and 
bogs.  Thriving  in  moist  peaty  or  sandy 
soil  or  leaf-mould. 

0.  OalceoluS  {Englisk  Ladys  Slipper). 
— The  only  British  species  and  the  largest 
flowered  of  our  native  Orchids,  i  to  i|  ft. 
high,  flowers  in  summer,  solitary  (some- 
times two)  large  flowers  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  with  an  inflated  clear  yellow  tip 
netted  with  darker  veins,  and  about  i  In. 
in  length.  North  Europe,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
where,  however,  it  is  now  almost  exter- 
minated. Very  omamenlal  for  the  rock- 
garden,  where  it  should  be  planted  in 
sunny  sheltered  nooks  of  calcareous  soil, 
or  in  narrow  fissures  of  limestone  rock,  in 
well-drained,  rich,  fibrous  loam,  in  an  east 
aspect. 

13.  guttatum  {Spoiled  Ladys  Slipfier). 
— A  handsome  kind,  seldom  seen  in  gar- 
dens, 6  to  9  in.  high,  flowers  in  summer. 
solitary,  rather  small,  beautiful,  white, 
heavily  blotched,  or  Spotted  with  deep  rosy 
purple.  Found  in  Canada,  N.  Europe  (near 
Moscow),  and  N.  Asia,  in  dense  forests 
amongst  the  roots    of    trees    in    moist 
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black  vegetable  mould.  Requires  a  half- 
shady  position  in  leaf-mould,  moss,  and 
sand,  and  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in 

C.  Japonicam  {Japanese  Ladys  Sltfi- 
ptr). — About  1  ft.  nigh,  and  its  hairy 
siems,  which  are  as  thick  as  one's  little 
finger,  bear  two  plicate  fan-shaped  leaves 
of  bright  green,  rather  jagged  round  the 
margins.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  the 
sepals  being  of  an  apple-green  tint ;  the 


E resent  rare  plant  grows  best  in  pure 
lam  of  a  heavy  nature.  Siberia. 
C.  pubescens.— A  dwarf  species  with  a 
pubescent  stem,  seldom  more  than  2  ft. 
high,  flowers  early  in  summer,  on  each 
stem  one  to  three  flowers ;  scentless, 
greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  with 
a  pale-yellow  lip  from  ij  to  2  in.  long, 
and  flattened  at  the  sides.  America,  found 
in  bogs  and  low  woods,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  to   Carolina.      Does   wgW   on  dry 


a  (Cypiipedium  specHbile). 


petals,  too,  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  are  ' 
dotted  with  purplish  crimson  at  the  base  ;  | 
the  lip  large,  and  curiously  folded  in  front, 
as  in  the  belter-known  C.  acaule,  to  which 
it  seems  most  nearly  allied  ;  the  colour  of  I 
the  lip  is  a  soft  creamy  yellow,  with  bold  ' 
purple  dots  and  lines.  I 

G.  mscranthnm  {Lar^e  Ladys  SUp- 
Ser). — This  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  C.  venlricosum,  but  has  lighter- 
coloured  flowers,  large,  of  a  uniform  | 
purplish  rose  with  deeper-coloured  veins  ;  i 
early  in  June.  Lip  globose,  inflated, 
Uid  finely  marked  with  deep  purple 
reticulations.      This    handsome    and    at  | 


sunny  banks,  among  loam,  stones,  and 

grit. 

C.  spectebile  {Mecassin-fiower).—TYxK 
most  beautiful  of  this  group  ;  15  in.  to  i\ 
ft.  high,  flowers  in  summer,  one  or  two 
on  each  stem  (rarely  three),  large,  with 
inflated,  rounded  lip,  about  i^  in,  long, 
white,  with  a  large  blotch  of  bright  rosy 
carmine  in  front,  A  variety  (C.  s.  album) 
has  the  lip  entirely  white.  In  America 
it  grows  m  open  boggy  woods,  moist 
meadows,  and  also  in  peaty  bogs  in  the 
Northern  Slates.  Good  native  specimens 
produce  from  fifty  to  seventy  flowers  on  a 
single  tuft,  3  ft.  across,  formed  on  a  thick 
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mat  of  fleshy  roots.     The  plant  is  hardy,   I 
and  succeeds  if  planted   out  in  n  deep,  | 
rich  peaty  soil,  with  a  few  nodules  of  sand-  | 
stone  or  rough   sandstone  grit  mixed  with 
the  soil.     It  also  thrives  in  turfy  loam  on 
a  moist    bottom  ;  in  any    case,  however, 
deep  planting  is  necessary,  as   the  roots 
are  then  cool  and  moist  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  do  not  suffer  from  frost  in 
the  winter.  i 

0Y8T0PTEBIB  (fi/oflWfr  .ftT«).— The 
cultivated  kinds  of  this  native  group  are  I 
small   elegant   Ferns  of  delicate   fragile  I 
texture.     They  grow  on  rocks  and  walls, 
chiefly    in    mountainous    districts.    The 
best-known   are  :  C.   fragilis,   which  has 
finely   cut   fronds   about  6    in.    high.     It   I 
IS    of   easy    culture,    succeeding    in  an 
ordinary    border,  though    seen  to    best 
advantage   on  shady  parts  of  the  rock-  I 
garden  in  a  well-dramed  soil.      There  are   I 
two  or  three  varieties,  Dickieana  being 
the  best.    C.  alpina  is  much  smaller,  and 
when    once   established   not   difficult    to 
cultivate  or  increase,  but  more  afTected 
by  excessive  moisture  than  C.    fragilis. 
A   sheltered    situation  in   a   well-drained 
part  of  the  rock-garden  suits  it.     C.  mon- 
tana  is  another  elegant  plant  requiring 
the  same  treatment  as  C.  fragilis. 

OYTISUS  {Broom).— I^c  few  kinds  of  | 
hardy  Cytisus  are  all  valuable  ornamental 
shrubs.  Common  as  the  British  Broom 
(C.  Scoparlus)  is,  ic  should  certainly  be 
in  gardens  in  places  wl\cre  it  docs  not 
grow  wild  ;  and  in  company   with  Heath 


shrubs  would 
fail.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed. 
C.  Andreanus  is 
a  handsome 
form  of  the  com- 
mon Broom  well 
worth  growing, 
and  coming  &i r- 
ly  true  from  seed. 
The  WTiite  Por- 
tuguese Broom 
Cy,Uus  nlgriuans.  (C.  albus)  iswell 

known  as  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  early-flowering  shrubs. 
A  strong  bush,  particularl)'  in  light  soils, 
and  frequently  lo  ft.  high.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  every  slender  twig  is  wreathed 
with  small  white  flowers.  The  Spanish 
Broom  is  a  handsome  and  distinct  shrub, 
often  flowering  a  long  time  on  dry  banks. 
C.  nigricans  is  also  a  beautiful  shrub. 
The  purple   Broom  is  naturally  a  long 
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trailing  shrub  with  purplish  flowers,  but  is 
generally  seen   grafted    mop   feshion  on 
Laburnum  stems.     It  is  really  an  alpine 
shrub,  and  its  place  is  among  rocks  and 
boulders,  where  its  ivirj'  branches  can  fell 
over  and  make  dense  cushion-like  tufts. 
The  foregoing  are  the   most   important 
kinds.     Others,  suitable  for  a  fuller  collec- 
tion, are  C.  austriacus,  biflonis,  sessilifolius. 
I   capilatus,  monspessulanus,   purgans,  and 
C.  Ardoini.    The  last  i&  a  pretty  alpine 
I  shrub  a  few  inches  high,  and  suitable  fw 
I   the    rock-garden  ;    its   tufted    gionth    is 
1  covered  in  summer  with  yellow  flo«-ers- 
i  There  is  a  great  number  of  names  and 
synonyms,   but  the  above  are   the   most 
I  generally  accepted  and  embrace  the  best 
varieties. 
DahoBcia.    See  Erica. 
I       DACEYDIUM  {Huon  Pine).—K  treeof 
I   the  Pine  order  of  exquisite  grace,  but  not 
hardy  in  Britain  except  in  the  Cornish  and 
Devon  gardens,  and  others  of  the  south  of 
England  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  occa- 
sionally ver>'  beautiful.     In  other  parts  of 
the   country   if  people    want    them   they 
must  be  grown  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or 
winter   garden,   but    in    the   face   of  the 
number  of  beautiful  hardy  Pines  we  have 
that  is  a  doubtful  practice  except  in  botanic 
I   gardens.  Thcrcaretwospecies,Z'..Fr»mi- 
I  lini  {Huon  Pine)   and  D.  cupressinum 
I   Neu'  Z.eaiand  Cypress),  a  common  New 
\   Zealand  tree  attaining  nearly  lOO  feet  in 

height,  like  the  other  kind. 
j       DACTTUS  {Cocksfoot).— T\\c  i-arie- 
gated  forms  of  this  native  Grass  are  attrac- 
tive to  those  concerned  much  with  bedding 
!  out,  D.  glomerata  variegata  being  one  of 
the  most  usefijl  of  edging  plants,  and 
easily  increased  by  division  in  autumn  or 
i  spring,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  but  if 
the  soil  be  too  poor  the  plant  is  apt  to 
look   rusty  in  drj'  autumns.      There  arc 
I   several  other  variegated  forms  graceftil  as 
I  edgings  to  beds,  as  carpets  or  mixtures, 
or    as    tufts    in    borders.      The    graceful 
leaves  should  not  be  clipped. 

DAHLIA.— The  Dahlia  group  is  not  a 
large  one,  so  far  as  wild  plants  go,  and 
every  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  It 
is  valued  chiefly  for  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  that  have  been  raised  from  seed, 
the  garden  varieties  being  separated  in 
various  classes.  When  well  placed  in 
the  garden  the  Dahlia  is  superb,  its  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  creating  fine  masses  of 
colour  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months,  especially  when  the  best  forms 
of  the  Cactus  section  are  used.  Distina 
beds  of  Dahlias  present  a  fine  aspect,  if 
the  colours  are  well  contrasted,  and 
many  otherwise  good  effects  are  spoilt  by 
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mixing  up  tall  and  dwarf  bushy  kinds 
indiscriminaiely.  A  mass  of  one  colour 
looks  well,  especially  if  backed  by  dark- 
leaved  shrubs,  whilst  distinct  beds  are  a 
welcome  feature  in  the  flower  garden, 
being  gay  far  into  the  autumn  when  the 
weather  is  not  frosty. 

Classes. — The  recognised  classifica- 
tion of  Dahlias  is  convenient,  but  not 
very  distinct.  A  few  years  ago  the  two 
leading  classes  were  the  Show  and  Fancy 
Dahlias — distinctions  confusing  to  some, 
as  a  White  or  Yellow  Dahlia,  edged  or 
tipped  with  a  dark  colour,  was  classed  as 
an  edged,  tipped,  or  laced  Dahlia,  and 
included  among  the  show  flowers  ;  but  if 
the  disposition  of  colour  was  reversed, 
and  dark-coloured  flowerets  were  tipped 
with  a  light  colour,  the  plant  was  classed 
as  a  Fancy  Dahlia.  All  the  kinds  with 
Carnation-like  stripe  were  Fancy  Dahlias. 
The  catalogues  abound  with  names  of 
varieties,  and  the  grower  can  make  his 
own  selection,  especially  as  new  forms 
are  often  raised.  Varieties  that  do  not 
conform  to  the  stiff  ideal  of  the  hard-shell 
florist  sometimes  please  the  artist  or  the 
gardener  best. 

Show  and  Fancy  DahlIas.— These 
are  not  so  much  grown  in  gardens  as 
formerly,  but  are  still  seen  at  the  ex- 
hibition. Dahlias  being  shown  in  a  far 
freer  way  than  was  usual  a  generation 
ago^  and  the  Cactus  and  Single  classes 
have,  to  some  extent,  overshadowed  the 
formal  Show  and  Fancy  varieties.  The 
reason  why  these  are  less  valtlable  than 
many  other  kinds  of  Dahlia  in  the  garden 
is  because  of  the  weight  of  the  flowers. 
There  is  little  graceful  beauty  about 
ihem,  the  stems  being  bent  with  the 
burden  of  a  too  heavy  blossom,  hence 
the  greater  popiilarity  of  the  many  lovely 
Cactus  varieties. 

SAtfw  ZJuA/ioj.— Agnes,  Alexander  Cra- 
mond,  Bendigo,  Colonist,  Crimson  Globe, 
Canary,  Eclipse,  Ethel  Britton,  George 
Gordon,  George  Rawlings,  Glowworm, 
J.  T.  West,  John  Walker,  Harty  Keith, 
John  Wyatt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Mrs.  S.  Hibberd,  NeUie  Cra- 
mond,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Richard 
Dean,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Shirley  Hib- 
berd, J.  T.  Saltmarsh,  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams, W.  Garratt,  Wm.  Keith,  Wm. 
Rawlings. 

Fanty  Z>»4/iiU.— Buffalo  Bill,  Charles 
Wyatt,  Comedian,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Frank  Pearce,  Gaiety,  General  Gordon, 
H.  Eckford,  H.  Glasscock,  Fanny  Sturt, 
Mrs.  OcocIe,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock, 
Rebecca,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Sunset, 
T.  W.  Girdlestone. 


Pompon  or  Bouquet  Dahlias  are 
not  so  popular  as  either  the  Cactus  or 
single  forms.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
out  of  cultivation  to  some  extent,  though 
they  are  useful  for  cutting.  The  tendency 
of  recent  raisers  has  been  to  increase  the 
siie  of  the  flowers,  but  they  should  be 
quite  small,  as  the  name  Pompon  sug- 
gests, not  like  a  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlia. 
Although  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  this  section,  the  pure- white 
variety.  White  Aster,  still  retains  its 
popularity,  and  it  is  grown  largely  for 
cutting,  and  also  for  its  efltct.  The 
Pompon  Dahlias  are  very  free-blooming, 
throwing  their  charming  flowers  well 
above  the  leaves. 

Pompon  DaUiai. — Admiration,  Arthur 
West,  Countess  von  Sternberg,  Coquette, 
Crimson  Beauty,  Cupid,  Darkness,  Dove, 
E.  F.  Jungker,  Eurydice,  Eva,  Fairy 
Tales,  Gem,  German  Favourite,  Glow- 
worm, Golden  Gem,  Hedwig  Pollwig, 
Juno,  Lilian^  Little  Bobby,  Little  Ethel, 
Marion,  Midget,  Pure  Love,  Tommy 
Keith,  Vivid,  White  Aster. 

Single  Dahll4S.— D.  coccinea  (D. 
Mercki},  D.  variabilis,  and  others  formed 
Ihe  foundation,  so  to  say,  of  this  group. 
The  value  of  Single  Dahlias  as  beautiful 
garden  flowers  was  not  considered  until 
a  reaction  set  in  against  the  show  blooms, 
and  then  the  elegant  single  kinds  became 
popular.  It  is  so  easy  to  cross  them  and 
raise  seedlings  that  the  earlier  varieties 
were  quickly  improved  upon  in  colour 
and  habit  of  growth,  until  we  have  now 
a  delightful  group  of  garden  plants,  free, 
and  making  a  continuous  display  through 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
months.  In  the  bfst  kinds  the  flowers 
are  carried  erect  above  the  foliage,  the 
growth  bushy,  and  the  flowers  abundant. 
No  summer  flower  gives  a  greater  variety 
of  brilliant  colours,  rich  selfs  and  delicate 
hues  of  mauve  and  rose  to  pure  white. 
With  all  this  choic^  one,  unfortunately, 
sees  much  of  the  striped  kinds,  too  often 
praised,  for  the  reason  perhaps  that  they 
are  well  shown  at  some  exhibition,  but  a 
new  Dahlia  should  be  seen  in  the  garden 
to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  striped  kinds 
are  also  sportive,  like  striped  Carnations, 
and  depend  in  a  large  measure  for  their 
peculiar  colour  upon  the  weather.  This 
class  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
that  have  flowers  boldly  margined  with 
colour.  As  the  round-flowered  form  of 
Single  Dahlia  is  declining  in  popularity 
one  sees  less  of  the  big  saucer-shaped 
blooms,  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to 
support  thera  when  gathered.  These 
flabby  varieties  won  few  ftiends,  and  the 
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more  recent  kinds  are  far  smaller  and 
better. 

Single  Dahlias. — Annie  Hughes,  But- 
terfly, Chilwell  Beauty,  Conspicua,  Duke 
of  Vork,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Eclipse, 
Evelyn,  Gulielma,  Jack,  James  Scobie, 
Miss  Glasscock,  Midget  Improved,  Mik- 
ado, Magpie,  Nellie  Ware,  Paragon, 
Rose  Queen,  Yellow  Boy,  Yellow  Satin. 

"Cactus"  Dahlias.— These  origin- 
ated from  D.  Juareii,  which  was 
introduced  from  Mexico  about  1879, 
and  they  retain  the  characteristic  shape 
of  that  species,  the  petals  twisted,  so  to 
say,  and  reminding  one  of  ihose  of  some 
of  the  Cacti.  The  earlier  Cactus  Dahlias 
had  one  fault — hiding  the  flowers  amongst 
the  leaves;  but  this  is  to  a  large  extent 
changed,  so  that  we  have  now  a  beautiful 
race  of  garden  plants  for  summer  and 
autumn,  with  flowers  of  bold  form  and 
charming  and  varied  colours.  A  new 
group  is  formed  by  the  single  Cactus 
kinds.  The  flowers  are  quite  single, 
about  as  lat^e  as  those  of  a  good  single 
Dahlia  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  with 
twisted  petals. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — Beauty  of  Eynsford, 
Bertha  Mawley,  Canneil's  Own,  Countess 
of  Gosford,  Countess  of  Radnor,  De- 
licata,  Ernest  Cannetl,  Juarezi,  Kentish 
Invicta,  Kynerith,  Lady  Penzance,  Match- 
less, Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  May  Pictor, 
Professor  Baldwin,  Robert  Cannell, 

Tom  Thumb  Dahlias.— This  is  a  very 
dwarf  race,  the  plants  forming  little 
bushes,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory,  as 
they  appear  not  10  bloom  with  great  free- 
dom, whilst  the  growth  does  not  retain 
its  true  dwarf  character.  When  true, 
the  habit  is  compact,  dense,  and  the 
single  flowers  borne  well  above  the  mass 
of  leaves.  Fortunately  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  are  for  the  most  part  simple, 
and  raisers  should  steer  clear  of  the 
ugly  striped  kinds.  Dwarfing  any  flower 
naturally  tall  and  graceful  is  a  doubtful 
practice. 

Bedding  Dahlias. — This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  small  list  of  dwarf  varieties, 
which  are  used  for  massing,  blooming 
profusely.  One  kind  named  Rising  Sun 
has  the  flowers  brilliant  scarlet,  and  used 
with  good  effect  in  the  London  parks. 

Species.—  Amongst  these  we  may  note 
the  folio  sving  : — 

D.  coocinsa,  a  tall  plant  with  bright- 
acarlet  flowers  that  rarely  vary.  Nearly 
related  to  it,  and  differing  only  in  some 
slight  points,  is  D.  Cervantesi,  also  with 
showy  scarlet  flowers. 

D.  glabrata  is  a  beautiful  plant  of 
dwarf  spreading    growth,    more  slender 


than  any  of  the  other  species.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  other 
kinds,  and  vary  from  pure  white  to  deep 
purple.  It  is  hardier  than  any  other 
Dahlia,  and  plants  left  in  the  ground 
are  generally  uninjured  throughout  the 
winter.  Its  dwarf  growth  adapts  it  for 
positions  unsuitable  for  the  latter  kinds, 
and  it  has  a  good  effect  in  masses,  its 
colour  being  unlike  that  of  any  uher 
Dahlia.  It  is  known  also  as  D.  Mercki, 
repens,  and  Decaisneana. 

D.  graciliB  is  a  distinct  and  graceful 
plant,  with  slender  stems  and  finely 
divided  foliage,  which  gives  it  a  freer 
habit  than  any  other  Dahlia.  The 
bright -scarlet  flowers  are  of  the  ordinary 

D.  imperiftliB  has  large  and  gracefid 

much-divided  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  French  white,  thrown  up  in 
a  great  cone-like  mass.  It  rarely  flowers 
in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  of  service  both 
in  the  flower  garden  and  conservatory. 
Planted  in  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  position  in  the  open  air 
at  the  end  of  May,  it  grows  well  in 
summer,  and  its  lai^e  and  graceful  leaves 
make  it  an  ornament  worthy  of  being 
used  as  a  "fine-foiiaged"  plant.  Similar 
to   this,   but    not    so   fine,   is    D.    Maxi- 

D.  Juarezl  is  now  well  known.  It  is 
the  more  desirable  because  of  its  easy 
culture,  as  it  requires  no  different  treat- 
ment from  ordinary  Dahlias.  It  is  not 
quite  double,  but  is  very  fine  in  form  and 
brilliant  in  colour,  though  it  flowers  some- 
what sparsely. 

D.  v&riabills  is  the  supposed  parent  of 
all  the  garden  varieties.  The  wild  plant 
has  scarlet  flowers  like  coccinea,  and  is 
of  similar  growth.  A  packet  of  seed, 
however,  will  yield  plants  with  flowers 
of  all  shades,  from  crimson  to  white  and 
yellow. 

Culture.— To  get  a  good  result  it  is 
essential  to  have  rich,  deep,  and  moist 
soil,  and  to  put  out  strong  plants  as  early 
as  may  be  safe,  so  as  to  secure  a  good 
growth  or  autumn  bloom.  Where  weak 
plants  are  put  a  little  loo  late  they  may 
only  give  a  few  poor  blooms  before  the 
frost  comes.  If  planted  in  May  and 
frost  is  feared,  protect  the  young  plants 
at  night  by  turning  a  garden  pot  over 
them.  If  the  soil  is  not  deep,  nch,  and 
moist,  manure- water  should  be  used. 
Watering  is  usually  necessary  in  early 
growth,  afterwards  it  is  not  so  in  moist 
districts  where  the  plant  is  well  treated 
as  regards  depth  and  quality  of  soil.  In 
dry  places    water    is    essential  in  most 
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seasons.  Staking  and  tying  out  the 
shoots  must  be  attended  to,  as  the  stems 
are  brittle  and  break  under  little  wind- 
pressure.  Earwigs  are  great  enemies  to 
Dahlias,  but  can  be  trapped  in  small 
round  troughs  which  may  be  got  from 
any  pottery.  They  may  also  be  caught 
on  pieces  of  Hemlock  stem,  6  in.  long, 
by  leaving  a  joint  at  one  end,  and  stick- 
ing the  pieces  here  and  there  through 


cuttings  every  two  or  three  days.  These 
may  be  taken  off  even  as  early  as 
March,  close  to  the  crown,  without  how- 
ever injuring  it,  as  others  will  come  up 
at  the  base  of  those  removed.  The  cut- 
tings must  not  be  loo  long  before  they 
are  taken  from  the  tubers,  as  then  they 
flag.  When  the  crowns  have  supplied 
all  the  cuttings  that  can  be  got  from 
them  they  may  be  divided,  and  therefore 
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the  Dahlias.  Small  pots,  with  a  little  bit 
of  dry  Sphagnum  Moss  inside,  inverted 
on  the   tops   of  stakes,  also    form    good 

Increase,— The  usual  practice  is  lo 
take  up  the  roots  and  store  them  in  a  dry 
frost-proof  cellar  in  winter.  Dahlias  may 
be  propagated  by  cutrings,  root-division, 
and  seed,  the  last  way  being  used  only 
where  new  kinds  are  sought.  Cuttings  are 
the  best  means  of  propagating  Dahlias, 
though  division  of  the  roots  is  usually 
practised.  If  started  in  February  or 
March  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70"  F., 
each   crown   wilJ  produce  three  or  four 


nothing  is  lost.  Cuttings  may  be  success- 
fully struck  during  the  summer  months  1 
but  this  is  unusual  except  in  the  case  of 
choice  varieties.  Three -inch  pots  are 
best  for  putting  the  cuttings  into,  six 
cuttings  being  put  in  each  pot.  They 
should  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat, 
covered  with  hand-glasses,  and  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine.  In  less  than  a 
fortnight  they  will  be  all  rooted,  and'may 
be  potted  off  singly  into  large  3-in. 
pots.  Harden  them  off  gradually  until 
planted  out  in  May. 

To  raise  seedlings  sow  the  seed  in  heat 
in  February,  and  treat  the  young  plants 
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in  the  same  way  as  cuttings.  To  propa- 
gate from  layers  the  lowest  branches  of 
the  plant  should  be  pegged  down.  If 
the  soil  be  sandy  they  will  root  freely,  but 
in  the  absence  of  sandy  soil  a  quantity 
of  leaf-mould  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
may  be  laid  down  for  them  to  root  inta 
Pure  white  sand  alone  is  best  suited  for 
striking  them  in,  and  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  is  very  good  to  start  the 

Wintering.— As  long  as  the  weather 
keeps  mild  Dahlia  roots  are  best  in  the 
soil,  and  need  not  be  taken  up  till  the  end  | 
of  November ;  but  should  sharp  frosts 
be  followed  by  heavy  rain  they  should 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  ground. 
Lift  the  roots  on  a  dry  day,  and  cut  off 
the  stems  to  within  2  or  3  in.  of  the 
crown.  Remove  the  greater  portion  of 
the  soil  from  the  tubers  and  lay  the 
latter  out  in  the  sun  to  tlry  before  storing. 
The  floor  of  a  greenhouse  where  frost 
can  be  excluded,  or  a  dry  cellar,  is  a 
good  place  to  store  the  roots  in.  A  little 
ventilation  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  getting  mouldy ;  but  a  hot  dry 
atmosphere  must  also  be  avoided,  as  the 
tubers  might  shrivel  in  it.  By  lifting  the 
roots  with  some  soil  adhering  to  them, 
they  are  kept  plump  during  the  winter, 
which  is  best  wnen  they  are  required  for 
early  forcing.  They  will  generally  keep 
well  on  the  floor  of  a  greenhouse,  as  it 
is  light  and  airy,  and  during  mid-winter 
much  water  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
given.  The  tubers  of  some  sorts  are 
more  difficult  of  preservation  than  others, 
and  choice  varieties   are  frequently  bad 

The  species  of  Dahlia  are  natives  of  Mexico 
and  adjacent  regions  :  1,  arborea  ;  2,  astrantia:- 
floia  i  3,  coccineaj  4,  eicelsa;  S,  gracilis; 
6,  imperialis  ;  7,  Maximiliana  ;  8,  Mercki ; 
9,  ptatylepis  ;  10,  pubescens  ;  II,  scapigera  ; 
12,  rariaWlis;  13,  Juareri. 

DAPHNE  {,Garland-flower).~'^^sax\- 
ful  dwarf  flowering  shrubs.  There  is  a 
group  of  small-growing  species  among 
them  that  claims  a  place  in  the 
rock-garden.  The  best-known  and  the 
most  popular  Daphne  is  the  old  Meiereon 
(D.  Meiereum),  whose  leafless  branches 
are  often  wreathed  with  fragrant  blossoms 
before  winter  is  past.  The  common  sort 
has  reddish-purple  blooms,  but  there  are 
pink  and  white,  single  and  double-flowered 
ibrms.  It  is  indispensable  for  every 
garden,  and  should  always  be  planted 
where  its  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  in  early 
spring,  and  it  does  best  in  an  open  sunny 
place  in  almost  any  soil.  In  some  seasons 
It  flowers  from  the  end  of  January  until 


April.  The  pretty  D.  Cneorum  (the  Gar- 
land-flower) IS  a  favourite  little  shnib,  6 
to  12  in.  high,  more  suited  for  the  rock- 
garden  than  the  shrubbery.  The  deep- 
pink  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant,  and 
appear  in  dense  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the 
shoots,  the  unopened  buds  being  crimson. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  September,  often 
twice  a  year,  the  fragrant  flowers  being 
borne  in  dense  terminal  umbels.  It  is  a 
native  of  most  of  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  Europe,  and  is  suitable  for  the  rock- 
garden,  for  the  front  margin  of  the  mixed 
border,  or  as  an  edging  to  beds  of  choice 
low  shrubs,  being  of  trailing  growth,  and 
forming  dense  cushion-like  masses  of  ever- 
green leaves  a  few  inches  high,  thriving 
best  in  an  open  situation  in  sandy  peaty 
soil.  Increased  by  layers.  D.  nipestris 
(Rock  Daphne)  is  a  neat  little  shr^b, 
with  erect  shoots  forming  dense,  com- 
pact tufts,  2  in.  high  and  i  ft.  or  more 


across,  which  are  covered  with    bloom 
which    sometimes    almost   eclipses     the 
plant.     Its  colour  is  a  soft-shaded   pink 
or  rose,  and  its  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  waxy  than  those  of  D.  Cneonim, 
but   form   clustered   heads   in   the   same 
way.       It    is    essentially     a     rock-plant, 
growing  wild  in  fissures  of  limestone  in 
peaty  loam.     In  cultivation  it  is  of  slow- 
growth,  and  it  takes  some  years  to  form 
a  moderate-siied  luft,  but  the  plant  is   a 
gem  worth  wailing    for.     It    seems    to 
thrive  in  very  stony  and  neaty  earth  with 
abundance  of  white  sand,  and  should  be 
planted  in  a  well-drained    but   not   ir\    a 
dry  position,     D.  Blagayana  is  a  beauti- 
ful   dwarf    alpine     shrub,    3     10    6     in. 
high,  also  suitable  for  the  rock-garden. 
It    is    of  straggling    growth,  the  leaves 
forming  rosette-like  tufts  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  encircling  dense  clusters  of 
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fragrant  white  flowers.  It  blooms  in 
spnng  for  several  weeks,  and  is  of  easy 
culture,  thriving  in  the  rock-garden  in  well- 
-diatned  spots  smrounded  by  stones  for 
its  wiry  roots  to  ramble  among.  It  is 
hardy,  and  in  open  spots  thrives  in  any 
good  soil ;  increased  by  layers  pegged 
i]owii  in  spring  and  separated  from  the 
plants  as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted. 
Another  Daphne  is  the  Japanese  D. 
Genkwa,  introduced  about  twenty  years 
ago,  but  stitl  uncommon.  In  spring, 
before  the  leaves  appear,  it  bears  freely 
large  lilac  fragrant  flowers.  D.  Fortunei, 
from  China,  is  similar  to  it  The  foregoing 
.are  the  best  hardy  Daphnes  ;  others  in 
cultivation  are ;  D.  alpina,  a  dwarf 
deciduous  shrub,  about  2  ft  high,  with 
clusters  of  fragrant  white  fiowers ;  D. 
collina,  from  South  Europe,  a  dwarf 
evergreen  form,  2  or  3  ft.  nigh,  bearing 
clusters  of  fragrant  pink  blossoms  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year ;  D.  neapolitana, 
from  Italy,  similar  to  this,  and  probably 
■only  a  variety  of  it ;  D.  altaica,  with  neat 
growth,  like  that  of  D.  Mezereum,  has 
white  scentless  flowers  ;  D.  ponlica  and 
Laureola  are  good  Evergreens,  although 
not  remarkable  for  blossom  ;  while  the 
pretty  D.  odora  and  its  variety  Mazeli  are 
scarcely  hardy  enough  for  open-air  culture. 
Such  a  beautiful  family  deserves  the  best 
-attention.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
species,  to  which  some  beautiful  things,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  added  from  the  often  little- 
known  lands  some  of  the  species  inhabit. 

Specie*,— 1:),  alfiim.  S.  Europe  and  H[nialayiia. 
altiUca,  Siberia,  aurra,  Oiicnt.  Blara^ana,  Car. 
nioUa.  coWM^iiu.  HimaL  fanfoiic^  Caucai.  CImn- 
y^iH/.  CUna.     ClWdniM,  S.  Europe,    litcamlra,  inn, 

Aua  MilKa.  CmiJiKKt,  S.  Europe.  iinKrlucmla.  India! 

I.aunri^,    Europe.      limariftlU,    Syr 

Japan.     Mtunum,    Europe    and    N.    / 

Japan.      oUiidti,    S.   Ear.  Asia  Minor,      ptnditla, 

Burma,  /i/raa,  Tjrol.  *i>«toa.  Aiia  Minof.  /itnfl^i- 

BmcrrnH.  Japan.    Rsdrigutu,   Minora.    Rininua, 

China.     Iiricra,    S.    Eur.  and   Asia   Minor.     SafJifa, 

yf,™,  InrXmor!  J^«,Ch™."'        '"""     '"""' 

DAPfiNIFUYLLUH.  —  Evergreen 
shrubs  of  line  effect  of  foliage  and  little 
beauty  of  flower.  D.  G/auirirscens  grows 
well  in  the  home  counties  so  far  as  tried, 
especially  at  Lydhurst  in  Sussex,  the  leaves 
over  6in.  long,  and  glaucous  underneath, 
the-flowers  small,  in  the  autumn  ;  but  the 
Habit  is  so  fine  wherever  evet^reens  are 
cared  for  that  this  will  be  worth  growing  at 
least  in  the  southern  and  warmer  counties. 
The  other  species  known  is  D.  josoe?ises. 
It  isa  muchdwarfer  plant,  and  is  an  under 
shrub  in  the  forests  of  Yeio.  These  plants 
seem  to  be  hardy  enough  in  the  Southern 
<listricts  of  Britain,  but  may  require  a  little 
care  to  establish.    Rich  as  we  are  invever- 
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green  plants  in  Britain,  these  are  distinct 
enough  to  take  a  good  place. 

DABLINOTONIA  {Caljfomiatt 
PitcMer-filant). — A  most  singular  plant, 
resembling  the  Sanacenias,  but  very  dis- 
tinct :  the  leaves  of  D.  calif omica  rise  to  a 
height  of  2  ft.  or  more,  are  hollow,  and 
form  a  curiously  shaped  hood,  from  which 
hang  two  ribbon-like  appendages,  the 
hood  often  a  crimson-red,  and  the  flowers 
are  almost  as  curious.  This  remarkable 
plant  is  found  to  grow  in  our  climate  if 
care  be  taken  with  it ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  more  interesting  plant 
for  a  sheltered  bog  garden.  It  is  less 
trouble  out-of-doors  than  under  glass ; 
indeed,  it  only  requires  a  moderately  wet 
bog  in  a  light  spongy  soil  of  fibrous  preat 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  A  place 
should  be  selected  by  the  side  of  a  stream, 
in  an  artificial  bog  or  in  any  moist  place, 
and  the  plants  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight,  but  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds  of  early  spring  when  they  arc 
throwing  up  their  young  leaves.  They 
require  frequent  watering  in  dry  seasons, 
unless  they  are  in  a  naturally  wet  spot 
When  they  become  large  they  develop 
side  shoots,  which,  if  taken  ofl*and  potted, 
soon  make  good  plants.  The  plant  is' 
also  raised  from  seed,  but  this  requires 
several  vears. 

DATiSCA.— i).  cannabina  is  a  tall  and 
graceful  herbaceous  perennial  from  4  to  7 
ft.  high,  the  long  stems  clothed  with  targe 
pinnate  leaves,  yellowish-green  flowers 
appearing  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
The  male  plant  is  very  strong  and  grace- 
ful in  habit  :  the  female  remains  green 
much  longer  than  the  male  ;  when  it  is 
laden  with  fruit,  each  shoot  droops  grace- 
fully, and  the  plant  should  be  included  in 
any  selection  of  hardy  plants  of  good  form. 
Seed  will  be  found  the  best  way  to  increase 
it,  and  would  secure  plants  of  both  sexes. 
The  border  is  not  its  place  ;  it  is,  above 
most  other  plants,  suited  for  the  grassy 
margin  of  an  irregular  shrubbery,  and 
will  be  all  the  more  effective  if  planted 
on  a  grassy  slope,  where  its  deep-seeking 
roots  will  soon  defy  the  most  protracted 
drought. 

DATURA  {Thorn  Apple).— V\&vAi  of 
the  Nightshade  family,  including  several 
handsome  garden  plants  that  well  deserve 
cultivation.  Being  natives  of  Mexico  and 
similar  countries,  none  are  hardy,  but 
owing  to  rapid  growth  some  succeed  well 
if  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals,  and  make 
effective  plants  in  a  short  season.  The 
best  are  :  D.  ceratocaula,  from  2  to  3  ft, 
high,  with  lar^e,  scented,  trumpet-like 
flowers,  often  6  in,  in  length,  and  d  qr  5  in. 
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across,  white,  tinged  with  violet -purple, 
expanding  in  the  afternoon  and  closing 
on  the  following  morning.  D.  fastuosa 
is  a  handsome  species,  having  white 
blossoms  smaller  than  the  preceding; 
there  is  a  fine  variety  of  it  with  the  tube 
of  the  flower  violet  and  the  inside  white. 
The  most  striking  forms  of  this  species 


humilis  flava  of  the  gardens  -but  although 
they  offer  a  greater  variety  of  colour, 
they  are  less  hardy  than  the  older  forms 
just  described,  and  appear  to  require  a 
warmer  climate  for  their  complete  de- 
velopment. D.  meteloides  is  a  handsome 
Mexican  plant,  called  in  gardens  Wright's 
Datura.     Isolated  specimens  of  it  have  a 


bear  "double"  flowers,  the  primary  corolla 
having  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third 
corolla  arising  from  its  tube,  all  being 
perfectly  regular  in  form,  and  often  being 
particoloured,  as  in  the  single  variety 
with  violet  flo^-ers.  D.  fastuosa  Huberi- 
ana  of  the  seed  catalogues,  and  several 
varieties  of  it  that  are  offered,  are  re- 
puted to  be  hybrids  of  this  species  with 
the  dwarf  D.  chlorantha  flore-pleno  or  D. 


tine  aspect  in  sunny  but  sheltered  nooks. 
It  is  from  3  to  4  ft.  high,  has  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  blooms  from  the 
middle  of  July  till  frost  sets  in,  the  flowers 
white,  tinged  with  mauve  ;  from  4  to  5  in. 
across,  showy  and  sweet,  but  the  leaves 
emit  a  disagreeable  odour.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  kinds  in  cultivation,  such 
as  D.  ferox  and  quercifolia,  but  those 
described  are  the  finest.    Fresh  seeds  are 
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readily  raised,  in  an  ordinary  hot-bed  ; 
the  young  plants  while  small  should  be 
pricked  out  singly  in  pots,  and  finally 

Planted  out  where  they  are  to  stand. 
bey  need  ample  space  for  their  fiiU 
growth,  and  should  be  grown  in  light 
warm  soils. 

The  plants  hitherto  known  as  Bnig- 
mansia  are  now  considered  to  belong  to 

They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  soon 
make  large  plants.  The  be^t  way  of 
growing  is  as  standards,  so  that  their  long 
drooping  flowers  may  be  better  seen.  In 
the  flower-garden  a  sheltered  but  sunny 
position  should  be  chosen.  The  plants 
may  be  safely  put  out  about  the  end  of 
May  in  good  warm  soil.  It  would  be 
best  to  pot  them  into  large  pots  or  tubs, 
and  turn  them  out  of  these,  as  thus  treated 
they  would  not  die  back  so  far  in  the 
winter,  and  when  planting  time  again 
came  round  the  growth  would  be  stronger. 
When  in  a  house  either  in  tubs  or  in  the 
border,  an  annual  pruning  should  be  given 
early  in  the  spring,  and  they  should  be 
kept  within  bounds.  Under  glass  the 
chief  enemy  is  green-fly,  but  fumigation 
soon  disposes  of  this.  For  the  open 
border  of  a  large  house  a  few  standards 
with  stems  S  ft.  or  so  in  height  make  a 
grand  show.  Their  propagation  is  simple, 
the  young  shoots  being  merely  taken  off 
in  spring  and  struck  in  a  gentle  heat,  one 
cutting  in  a  small  pot.  Grow  them  on  as 
fast  as  possible,  keeping  them  to  the  one 
stem  until  of  good  height.  They  will 
yield  a  few  flowers  the  first  autumn  when 
planted  out,  but  as  they  get  older  they 
flower  more  proflisely,  the  growth  being 
less  luxuriant.  When  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  they  are  best  as  centre  plants 
to  fairly  large  beds,  with  a  carpet  of  dwarf 
things  under  them.  They  should  not  be 
smothered  up,  the  example  of  D.  cor- 
nigera  (Brugmansia  Knighti)  in  the  illus- 
tration being  an  instance  of  good  effect 
when  not  overcrowded.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  varieties,  with  many  large 
handsome  double  flowers.  It  is  more 
robust  and  compact  in  growth  than 
other  kinds,  its  leaves  too  of  a  darker 
green.  D.  suaveolens,  another  good 
white  variety,  is  a  proluse  bloomer,  its 
flowers  being  perhaps  larger  than  those 
of  D.  comigera,  but  single.  D,  san- 
guinea  has  flowers  of  a  deep  orange- 
yellow  tinged  with  green  towards  the 
base  ;  it  does  not  flower  quite  so  freely  as 
the  white  kinds,  but  should  be  grown  for 
its  distinct  character.  There  is  also  a 
double  yellow  variety  of  D.  chlorantha, 
which  is  free-flowenng  and  well  worth 
growing,  being  pleasing  in  pots. 


Some  years  ago,  at  Nuncham  Park, 
Oxford,  D.  suaveolens  was  used  with  good 
effect  in  the  flower  garden  during  summer 
and  autumn.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  gardener, 
used  to  raise  plants  annually  by  striking 
cuttings  in  autumn  in  bottom  heat.  They 
were  potted  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  kept 
growing  gently  in  a  warm  greenhouse  all 
through  the  winter.  About  the  end  of 
February  they  were  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  about  55",  when  they  were 
encouraged  to  grow  freely.  As  soon  as 
the  roots  appeared  above  the  surface, 
liquid  manure  and  sometimes  a  top- 
dressing  of  old  cow  manure  were  given. 
They  were  kept  growing  on  in  this  way 
until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  were 
2ift-  high,  after  which  they  were  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  during  a  dull  time  taken 
out-of-doors,  placed  in  a  sheltered  comer, 
and  screened  from  the  sun  before  being 
planted  out.  Out-of-doors  the  plants 
flowered  freely,  and  gave  off  a  sweet 
perfume  during  the  evenings  in  July  and 
August. 

Species. — D.  arboria,  S.  America,  cirato- 
lau/a,  tropical  America,  chlonailha.  iornigira, 
Mexico,  discolor,  Mexico,  dubia.  erinatia, 
Braiil.  fastuesa  ferox,  China.  Jioribunda, 
S.  America,  inemits,  Abyssinia-  Leichhardii, 
Australia.  ,Wt/r(/,  tropical  countries,  meleloidts, 
W.  America,  microcarpa.  nigra,  Malaya. 
pratox.  qiurcifoHa,  Mexico,  sanguinea,  S. 
America,  scandens,  Braul.  Stramonium, 
common  eveiywhere.  suaviolins,  Mexico. 
trafeiia,  India. 

DECnMAHIA.— Two  species  of  this 
Testing  genus  are  in  cultivation  ;  both 
hardy,  and  useful  climbers  for  walls 
and  buildings.  O.  barbara,  a  native  of 
Carolina,  where  it  is  found  in  shady 
places  along  the  margins  of  swamps,  is 
a  very  elegant  plant.  The  branches 
cling  to  the  wall  by  small  rootlets, 
as  in  the  Ivy,  and  when  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will  are  very  grotesque,  ascend- 
ing trees  or  walls  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  requiring  no  nailing  and  little 

bunches  in  May  and  June,  pure  white  and 
fragrant,  resembling  Hydrangea.  U.  sinen- 
sis is  a  native  of  Central  China,  and  a 
beautiful  hardy  species.  It  is  a  climber, 
and  was  found  by  Dr.  Henry  covering 
the  cliffs  of  the  Ichang  Gorge  with 
clusters  of  fragrant  white  flowers. 

DELPHKinJM  {Larkspur).  —  Few 
plants  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  garden  as  these  fine  plants  of  the 
Crowfoot  Order.  There  are  in  cultivation 
many  species,  both  annual  and  perennial, 
but  the  most  important  are  the  tall  hybrid 
perennials,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties  with  a  wonderful  range  of  lovely 
colour.    They  are  very  valuable  for  their 
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great  variety  in  height,  from  I  to  lo  ft.  ; 
for  their  greater  variety  in  shades  of 
colour,  which  range  from  almost  scarlet 
to  pure  white,  from  the  palest  and  most 
chaste  lavender  up  through  every  con- 
ceivable shade  of  blue  to  deep  indigo  ; 
and  for  the  variety  of  size  and  form  of 
their  individual  blooms,  some  of  which 
are  single,  some  semi-double,  and  some 


Dtlphinium. 

perfectly  double,  and  all  set  on  spikes 
ranging  from  i  to  6  ft.  in  length.  About 
a  dozen  species  have  given  rise  to  the 
cultivated  varieties,  the  chief  species 
being  D.  grandiflorum,  formosum,  lasio- 
stachyum,  cheilanthum,  elatum,  and  pere- 
grin um. 

Culture  and  Position. — The  com- 
binations in  which  they  can  be  placed  : 
ous.    They  are  splendid  objects 
i  positions,  and  may   be   used 
J  ways— in   the   mixed   border, 


masses  or  groups  in  one  or  several  colour^ 
or  associated  with  other  flowering  plants 
or  with  shrubs.  Perennial  Larkspurs 
thrive  in  almost  any  situation  or  soil ; 
they  are  easily  increased,  and  arc  quite 
hardy.  A  deep  friable  loam,  enriched 
with  rotten  manure,  is  a  good  soil  for 
them,  but  they  will  grow  well  in  a  hot 
sandy  soil  if  it  be  heavily  manured  and 
watered.  Every  three  or  four  years  ihey 
should  be  replanted  and  divided,  and  this 
is  best  done  in  spring,  Just  as  they  are 
starting  into  growth,  or  in  summer  ;  if  it 
is  done  in  summer,  cut  down  the  plants 
intended  for  division,  and  let  them  remain 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  until  they  start 
afresh  ;  then  carefully  divide  and  replant 
them,  shading  and  watering  until  they 
are  established.  Late  autumn  division  is 
not  advisable.  Delphiniums  can  be  made 
10  bloom  for  several  months  by  continually 
cutting  off  the  spikes  immediately  after 
ihey  have  done  flowering.  If  the  central 
spike  be  removed,  the  side  shoots  will 
flower,  and  by  thus  cutting  otf  the  old 
flowers  before  they  form  seeds  we  cause 
fresh  shoots  to  issue  from  the  base,  and  lo 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  Another 
plan  is  to  let  the  shoots  remain  intact 
until  all  have  nearly  done  flowering,  and 
then  to  cut  the  entire  plant  to  the  ground, 
when  in  about  three  weeks  there  will  be  a 
fresh  bloom.  In  this  case,  however,  to 
keep  the  plants  from  becoming  exhausted, 
they  must  have  a  heavy  dressing;  of 
manure  or  manure-water.  Top-dressings 
keep  the  soi!  cool  and  moist,  give  the  plants 
a  healthier  growth,  increase  the  number 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  good 
kinds  :  Single  Varieties. — Belladonna, 
Hendersoni,  Cambridge,  Granville,  Gloire 
de  St.  Mande,  Barlow  i,  versicolor, 
Coronet,  magnilicum.  Lavender,  pul- 
chrum,  formosum,  lilacinum,  Celestial, 
Madame  Hock,  mesoleucum  superbum, 
Defiance,  and  Attraction.  The  grower 
should  consult  his  own  taste,  and  raise 
seedlings  of  his  own,  taking  care  to  hare 
a  good  stock  of  the  standard  varieties  he 
likes  best.  Double  Varieties. — Madame 
E.  Geny,  Madame  Henri  Jacotol,  Madame 
Richalet,  Pompon  Brilliant,  Roi  Leopold, 
Hermann  Stenger,  Claire  Courant, 
George  Taylor,  Roncevaux,  Le  XlXe. 
Si&cle,  Keteleeri,  Prince  of  Wales,  General 
Ulrich,  Arc  en  Ciel,  Sphere,  Michael 
Angelo,  Delight,  Glynn,  Barlowi  viltatum. 
Star,  Perfeclum  novum,  Triomphe  de 
Pontoise,  Pompon  de  Tiriemont,  Victor 
Lemoine,  Trojih^,  Madame  Henri 
Galotat,  Louis  Figuier,  Aiureum  plenum, 
and  Madame  Ravillana.  The  beautiful 
old  D.  grandiflorum  fl.-pL,  another  double 
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variety,  is  one  of  the  most  channing  of 
border  planes. 

The  Dest  of  the  numerous  perennial 
species  distinct  from  the  hybrids  are — D. 
cashmerianum,  with  dowers  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  D.  formosum,  and  with 
stems  about  r ;  in.  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  i  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  usually  of 
a  light  blue-purple,  but  they  vary  in  shade 
to  mauve  and  dark  blue,  and  are  produced 
in  terminal  corymbs  of  six  or  more.  D. 
cashmerianum  is  well  suited  for  the 
border  or  for  a  large  rockery  ;  in  either 
case    perfect  drainage  is  essential,  and  | 


spurs,  and  is  neat  and  rather  dwarf  in 
growth,  having  finely  cut  feathery  foliage, 
and  freely  producing  spikes  of  large 
blossoms,  usually  of  a  nch  blue-purple, 
but  sometimes  white.  It  is  agood  peren- 
nial, is  easily  raised  from  seed,  ana  con- 
tinues to  flower  throughout  the  summer 
till  late  in  autumn.  It  is  suited  for  borders 
and  beds.  D.  nudicauie  has  scarlet 
blossoms,  a  dwarf,  compact,  branching 
growth,  a  hardy  constitution,  and  a  free 
blooming  habit,  i  to  3  ft.  high.  The 
flowers  are  in  loose  spikes,  each  blossom 
being  about  i  m.  in  length  ;  the  colour 


Delphinium  i 

this  is  best  attained  in  rock-garden 
culture.  Its  branches  have  a  prostrate 
habit,  apparently  adapting  it  to  such  con- 
ditions. It  is  best  increased  from  seed, 
D.  cardinale  is  a  beautiful  species  of  tall 
jfrowth,  having  bright-scariet  flowers,  hke 
those  of  D.  nudicauie.  It  blossoms  later 
in  summer,  and  continues  longer  in  flower 
than  D.  nudicauie,  owing  in  part  to  its 
slower  development.  It  is  a  most  desirable 
plant,  and  as  hardy  as  D.  nudicauie. 
Seedlings  will  probably  not  flower  till  the 
second  season.  In  very  damp  soil  it 
would  be  prudent  in  winter  to  protect  the 
root  with  a  hand-light  or  inverted  pot. 
D.  chinense  is  distinct  from  other  Lark- 


varies  from  light  scarlet  to  a  shade  verging 
closely  on  crimson,  and  when  seen  in  the 
open  air,  especially  in  sunshine,  dazzles 
the  eye  by  its  brilliancy.  D.  nudicauie  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  commences  growth 
so  early  that  it  may  almost  be  termed  a 
spring  flower,  but  il  may  be  had  in  bloom 
during  several  of  the  summer  months, 
and  is  handsome  for  warm  borders.  Al- 
though somewhat  apt  10  damp  off"  on  level 
ground,  it  is  a  perennial  on  raised  ground, 
and  keeps  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  It 
is  as  easy  to  raise  from  seed  as  other 
Larkspurs.  A  tall  variety  of  nudicauie 
is  called  elatius. 
The  Annual  Larkspurs.— Iii  these 
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hardy  annuals  there  is  also  a  weal 
beauty  for  the  sumnier  garden,  an 
have  a  host  of  beautiful  sorts  with  a 


The  species 


range  of  colour.  There  is  great  diversity 
loo  in  the  ImbJt  of  growth,  some  being  as 
dwarf  as  a  Hyacinth,  others  3  or  4^  ft. 
high,  others  with  a  branching  habit  re- 


sembling a  candelabrum, 
which  have  given 
are  D.  Ajacis  (Rocket  Larkspur)  and  D. 
Consolida.  D.  Ajacis  has  the  flowers  in 
long  loose  spikes  forming  an  erect  and 
spreading  panicle,  the  stem  vigorous  with 
open  spreading  branches.  All  the  varieties 
of  the  Rocket  Larkspur  may  be  arranged 
in  three  great  groups :  1.  D.  Ajacis 
majus  (large  Larkspur). — The  stem  of  this 
is  single,  and  varies  in  height,  from  3  to 
4  ft.  6  in.  ;  the  flowers  double,  in  a  long, 
single,  and  compact  spike,  generally 
rounded  off  at  the  extremity.  This  kind 
has  given  the  following  varieties — white, 
flesh-coloured,  rose,  mauve  or  puce- 
coloured,  pale  violet,  violet,  ash-coloured, 
claret,  and  brown.  1.  D,  Ajacis  minus 
'dwarf  Larkspur). — The  stem  of  this  is 
from  20  to  24  in.  in  height,  and  is  even 
shorter  when  the  plant  is  sown  thickly  or 
in  dry  or  poor  soils.  The  flowers  are  very 
double,  and  in  a  single  well-furnished 
spike,  usually  cylindrical,  and  rounded  off 
at  the  extremity,  but  rarely  tapering. 
The  principal  varieties  are — white, 
mother-of. pearl,  flesh  colour,  rose,  mauve, 
pale  mauve,  peach  blossom,  light  violet, 
violet,  blue-violet,  pale  blue,  ash-gray, 
brown,  light  brown,  white  striped  with 
rose,  while  striped  with  gray,  rose  and 
white,  and  flax-coloured  and  white.  3. 
D.  Ajacis  hyacinthiflorum  (dwarf  Hya- 
cinth-flowered Larkspur).-  -The  varieties 
of  this  group  have  been  raiscdin  Belgium 
and  Germany.  They  do  not  dilfer  from 
other  kinds  in  form  of  flower,  but  only  in 
the  spike  on  which  the  flowers  are  set, 
being  more  tapering,  and  the  flowers 
farther  apart  than  those  of  the  two  pre- 
viously mentioned  groups.  There  is  a 
strain  called  the  tall  Hyacinth  Larkspur. 
Other  strains  mentioned  in  catalogues 
are  the  Ranunculus -flowered  (ranunculi- 
florum)  and  the  Stock- flowered,  both  of 
which  are  worth  cultivating. 

D.  Comolida  {Branched  Larkspur). — 
This  species  has  branching  stems  and 
beautiful  violet-blue  flowers  hung  on 
slender  stalks,  and  coming  later  than 
those  of  D.  Ajacis.  It  embraces  several 
varieties,  both  single  and  double,  all  of 
which  may  be  reprr>duced  from  seed. 
The  principal  sorts  are  white,  flesh  colour, 
red,  lilac,  violet,  flaxen,  and  variegated. 
The  varieties  especially  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion are  candelabrum,  bearing  pyramidal 
spikes  of  flowers  of  various  colours  ;  and 
the  Emperor  varieties,  of  symmetrical 
bushy  habit,  which  form  compact  and 
well-proportioned  specimens,  i|  ft.  high 
by  3J  ft.  in  circumference,  doubleness  of 
1  flowers  possessing  great  consCapcy.  Tlicre 
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are  three  colours — vii.  dark  blue,  tri- 
coloured,  and  red-striped.  In  D.  tricolor 
elegans  the  tlowers  are  rose-coloured, 
streaked  with  blue  or  purple,  and  about 

3  ft.  high. 

CuLTURK^ Annual  Larkspurs  should 
be  sown  where  they  are  10  remain  at  any 
time  after  February  when  the  weather 
permits — usually  in  March  and  April. 
They  may  also  be  sown  in  September 
and  October,  and  even  later  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen,  but  the  produce  of 
winter  sowing  is  liable  to  be  devoured 
by  slugs  and  grubs.  The  sowing  may  be 
made  either  broadcast  or  in  rows  4  in.  to 
8  in.  apart,  and  the  plants  should  stand 

4  in.  or  5  in.  asunder.  The  branching 
varieties  may  be  sown  in  reserve  beds, 
and  in  March  when  about  12  in.  or  16  in. 
high  should  be  transferred  to  the  flower 
beds,  lifted  carefully  with  balls  of  earth 
round  the  roots,  so  that  they  may  not 
suffer.  These  branching  varieties  are 
well  suited  for  the  garden,  either  in 
masses  of  one  colour  or  of  various 
colours.  They  may  be  planted  in  borders 
or  among  shrubs  thinly  planted.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  class  is  that 
it  flowers  earlier  and  longer  than  the 
dwarf  Larkspur — that  is  to  say,  it  flowers 
throughout  the  summer,  and,  according 
to  the  period  of  sowing,  from  the  end  of 
June  or  July  to  September,  and  even  to 
October  if  the  flower-stems  that  have  shed 
their  blossoms  be  cut  off.  They  succeed, 
moreover,  in  the  driest  calcareous  soils, 
and  even  upon  the  declivities  of  hills. 
By  pinching,  dwarf  plants  useful  under 
certain  circumstances  may  be  obtained. 
Seed  should  be  taken  only  from  flowers 
perfectly  double ;  and  for  this  purpose 
single- flowered  plants  should  be  carefully 
weeded  out.  Larkspurs  are  at  their  best 
in  June  and  July;  they  bloom  almost 
anywhere,  especially  in  dry  localities,  and 
do  not  require  much  attention.  They  look 
well  whether  they  are  all  of  one  colour,  or 
of  all  the  colours  mixed,  and,  by  separ- 
ately using  varieties  possessing  different 
colours,  striking   contrasts   may  be   pro- 

DENTABIA  ( rcoZ-iwor/}.— Interest- 
ing spring-flowering  plants  of  the  Crucifer 
Order,  of  which  there  are  in  cultivation 
some  half  a  dozen  species  all  worth  grow- 
ing in  half-shaded  positions  in  peat  beds, 
among  shrubs,  on  the  margins  of  borders, 
or  in  the  cool  shrubbery.  They  grow 
best  in  a  light  sandy  or  peaty  soil  en- 
riched by  decayed  leaf-mould.  Their 
(lowers  are  welcome  in  early  spring,  and 
remain  some  time  in  beauty,  and  they  are 
easily  increased  from  the  small  tuber-like 


roots.  Some,  like  D.  bulbifera,  bear 
bulblets  on  the  stem,  and  from  these 
the  plant  may  be  increased.  None  of 
them  ripen  seed  freely.  The  species 
are — D.  bulbifera,  i  to  1  ft.  high,  (lower- 
ing in  spring ;  purple,  sometimes  nearly 
white,  rather  large,  and  borne  in  a 
raceme  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  D.  di|[i- 
tala,  a  handsome  dwarf  kind,  about  1 2  m. 
high,  flowers  in  April  ;  rich  purple,  in  flat 
racemes  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  A 
native  of  Europe.  D.  dij^hylla  is  a  pretty 
plant,  from  6  to  12  in,  high,  bearing  but 
two  leaves,  the  flowers  purple  (some- 
times white)  and  yellowish.  N.  America. 
D.  enneaphylla  is  about  i  ft.  high ;  has 
in  April  and  June  clusters  of  creamy-white 
flowers,  and  is  a  pretty  plant  for  a  shady 
border.  Mountain  woods  in  Central 
Europe.  D.  maxima  is  the  largest  of 
the  species,  being  1  ft.  high,  with  many 
pale-purple  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of  N. 
America.  D,  pinnata  is  a  stout  species  at 
once  distinguished  by  its  pinnate  leaves  ; 
it  is  from  14  to  zo  in.  high,  flowering  from 
April  to  June,  bearing  large  pale-purple, 
lilac,  or  white  flowers,  in  a  cluster.  It 
is  a  native  of  mountain  and  sub-alpine 
woods  in  Switzerland.  D.  polyphylla, 
similar  to  D.  enneaphylla,  is  about  I  ft. 
high,  with  cream-coloured  flowers  in 
clusters.  It  is  a  handsome  plant ;  from 
woods  in  Hungary,     Syn.    Cardamine. 

DE8rONTAINEA.-ln  favoured  gar- 
dens along  ihe  southern  coast  and  in  other 
mild  parts  D.  spinnsa,  a  very  beautiful 
evergreen  shrub  from  Chili,  can  be  grown 
and  flowered  out-of-doors.  It  isofmoderate 
growth,  having  foliage  very  much  like  the 
Holly,  and  handsome  flowers  in  the  form 
of  a  tube  of  bright  scarlet  tipped  with 
yellow.  It  usually  flowers  about  the  end 
of  summer,  and  in  some  parts  of  Devon- 
shire it  blooms  profusely,  thriving  in  a 
light  loatny  soil,  and  even  round  the 
coasts  as  far  as  the  north  of  Ireland,  but 
once  a  few  miles  from  the  protection  of 
the  sea  air  it  ceases  to  thrive  and  perishes, 
and  is  therefore  only  of  value  in  very 
favoured  places. 

DESMODIUM  {Tick  Trewil).  —  A 
few  of  the  North  American  species  are 
cultivated,  but  their  weedy  appearance 
prevents  their  general  culture.  These  are 
D.  canadense,  marilandicum,  and  Dilleni, 
all  from  2  to  4  ft.  high,  with  slender  stems, 
terminated  by  dense  racemes  of  small 
purplish  flowers.  D.  penduliflomm  is  a 
really  pretty  shrub,  and  hardy  if  the  stems 
are  annually  cut  down,  with  graceful 
shoots,  bearing  along  their  upper  portions 
numerous  rich  violet-purple  olossoms  in 
September.     It  is  the  name  by  which  the 
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beautiful  Lespedeza  bicolor  is  generally 
known.  It  is  a  slender  shrub,  graceful 
when  in  flower,  6  ft.  or  more  in  height, 
bearing  drooping  racemes  of  small  Pea- 
shaped  Dowers  of  a  carmine-purple  colour. 
It  IS  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
hardy  enough  for  open-air  culture  except 
in  cold  districts.     It  makes  a  good  wall 

DEDTZIA.  —  rhc  best  of  the  few 
species  in  cultivation  are  D.  gracilis  and 
crenata,  both  common  and  well-known 


abundance  of  double  snow-while  flowers. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  is  called  the  Pride  of 
Rochester.  Deutiiasgrowinanygoodsoil, 
best  in  slight  shade  ;  if  too  much  exposed 
they  are  liable  to  suffer  during  droughL 
T^ey  should  be  pruned  annually,  the  old 
wood  being  cut  away,  and  the  young 
growths  thinned. 

The  species  are    D.   gracilis,  Japan. 
grandifiora,  China,      macranika,  HimaL 
Mexico,      parviflora,    China. 


shrubs,  the  first  generally  seen  in  green- 
houses, the  second  in  almost  every  shrub- 
bery.  D.  gracilis,  so  often  grown  in  pots, 
is  quite  hardy,  and,  under  good  conditions, 
makes  a  dense  bush  about  2  ft.  high,  in  a 
free  soil  flowering  as  freely  as  when  in 
pots.  D.  crenata  (commonly  called  D. 
scabra)  is  a  much  larger  bush  6  to  8  ft. 
high,  its  leaves  large  and  rough,  and, 
when  in  flower,  its  slender  stems  are 
wreathed  with  racemes  and  panicles  of 
pure -while  blossoms.  There  are  I  wo 
distinct  and  beaulifiil  varieties  of  it — viz. 
flore-pleno,  with  double  flowers,  tinged 
with   purple,  and   candidissima,  with   an 


scabra,  Japan.     Siebotdiana,  Japan,     sta- 
minea.  Mountains  of  India. 

DIANTHUa  (Pink).  -  Plants  of  the 
highest  garden  value,  containing  several  of 
our  finest  families  of  hardy  flowers — the 
Carnation,  Pink,  and  Sweet  William— be- 
sides numerous  alpine  and  rock  plants  that 
amongthemost  charming  of  mountain 


plants  Many  of  the 
of  the  heath,  dry  meadow 
Alps  ;  or  shore  plants,  such ; 
Pink  (U.  superbus) ;  and, 
climate  is  concerned,  they 
home  in  lowland  gardi 
hand. 
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alpine  plants,  like  the  Glacier  Pink  and 
the  Alpine  Pink. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best 
species  for  gardens, 

D.  alpinus  {Alpine  Pink).— K  beautiful 
and  distinct  plant,  distinguished  at  a 
glance  from  any  other  cultivated  Pink  by 
blunt-poinled  shining  green  leaves.  The 
stems  beai  in  summer  solitary  circular 
flowers,  of  deep  rose  spotted  with  crimson, 
and  when  the  plant  is  in  good  health  they 
are  so  numerous  as  to  hide  the  leaves.  In 
poor,  moist,  and  very  sandy  loam  this 
Pink  thrives  and  forms  a  dwarf  carpet, 
though  the  fiower-stems  are  little  more 
than  I  in.  in  height ;  but  both  leaves  and 
stems  are  much  more  vigorous  and  tall  in 
deep,  moist  peatysoil.  Wire-worms  cause 
its  death  more  frequently  than  unsuitable 
soil.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  fully  ex- 
posed spot,  and  carefully  guarded  against 
drought,  especially  when  recently  planted. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  increase  from  seed, 
and  it  comes  true ;  and  it  may  be  also 
increased  by  division.     Alps  of  Austria. 

D.  barbatiu  {S-weet  William).— On.^  of 
the  most  admired  of  garden  flowers,  hardy 
and  vigorous  ;  beanng  a  prohision  of 
bright  flowers  which  form  sheets  of 
bloom,  the  colours  being  vivid  and  pretty, 
and  the  flowers  often  finely  and  distinctly 
marked.  What  makes  the  Sweet  William 
of  such  high  value  for  small  gardens  is  that 
its  culture  is  so  easy,  and  it  may  be  raised 
from  seed  without  the  aid  of  glass. 

The  Sweet  William  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  and  the  old 
varieties  are  surpassed.  The  points  the 
"florist"  improver  aims  at  are  a  circular 
flower,  with  no  indentation  where  the 
petals  meet,  thick  in  petal,  and  with  all 
the  petals  marked  alike,  the  colours 
meeting  each  other  in  clearly  defined  lines 
without  any  feathering  or  flushing  into 
each  other;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  flowers, 
the  more  variety  the  better.  In  the  Sweet 
William  colours  vary,  and  they  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads — dark  and  light 
kinds.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  strain 
known  as  the  Auricula-eyed,  the  blooms 
of  which  have  a  clear  white  eye  in  a  setting 
of  red  or  purple  or  some  other  rich  dark 
colour.  Smooth-edged  flowers,  such  as 
Hunt's  strain,  have  Aeir  admirers.  Fine, 
evenly  rounded  trusses  are  always  present 
in  a  good  strain,  but  size  is  generally 
allied  to  high  culture.  Except  for  shows, 
however,  very  large  trusses  are  not  the 
best,  as  they  usually  need  support.  The 
finest  strain  is  usually  found  where  year 
after  year  care  has  been  exercised  in 
selecting  only  the  finest  fiowers,  with 
the  largest  trusses  and  most  varied  mark- 


ings. The  only  self-coloured  flowers  are 
those  of  pure  white,  pink,  or  crimson  ;  all 
the  others  are  parti -coloured  or  variously 
marked,  some  very  prettily  mottled,  others 
more   or   less  edged  with  white  or  pale 

Culture.— This  is  very  simple  ;  sow 
the  seed  in  April,  in  a  well-prepared  bed 
in  a  sunny  spot,  thinning  out  the  youn^ 
plants  when  they  are  large  enough,  or,  if 
a  large  stock  is  required,  planting  them 
out  about  6  in.  apart  in  good  soil.  About 
the  end  of  September  transplant  them 
to  their  permanent  quarters,  and  in  the 
following  summer  they  will  bloom.  When, 
however,  any  particular  strain  is  to  be 
rapidly  increased  the  following  plan  is  a 


a  alpinus  (AIihim 


ink). 


good  one  ;  Sow  in  pots,  and  allow  the 
seedlings  to  become  a  little  drawn  and 
lanky  before  planting  out.  Plant  out  in 
light  loam,  dressed  only  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould  or  loam  from  rotted  turfs,  placing 
the  seedlings  so  that  a  few  of  the  lower 
joints  are  under  the  soil.  When  the 
blooming  stems  are  well  above  the  foliage, 
prick  in  a  dressing  of  guano  all  round 
the  plants,  give  plenty  of  water  in  dry 
weather,  and  a  further  slight  dressing  of 
guano  just  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
open.  The  result  will  be  vigorous  stocky 
shoots  from  the  buried  joints,  all  rooted 
and  ready  to  plant  out  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  is  over.  Sweet  WiUiams  may 
also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  off 
in  early  summer;  for  the  main  stems, 
which  should  rise  for  bloom,  creep  along 
the  ground,  and  throw  up  from  every 
joint  shoots  suitable  for  cuttings ;  and  a 
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little  sheaf  of  cuttings  may  be  taken  from 
the  tips  of  the  main  stems,  so  that  each 
plant  would  furnish  over  a  hundred 
cuttings. 

Double -flowered  kinds,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  desirable  except  the  double  dwarf 
magnificus,  the  deep  velvety  crimson 
flowers  of  which  are  the  finest  among  the 
double  kinds  :  the  lai^e  heads  of  flower 
are  numerous,  the  colour  is  rich  and 
effective,  it  is  a  dwarf,  vigorous  grower, 
and  soon  forms  a  strong  tufi. 

D,  CuyopliyUiu  (CarwaC(c»).— This 
beautiful  flower,  so  much  loved  in  all 
countries  where  it  can  be  grown  both 
under  glass  and  in  ihe  open  air,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  derived  from  a  wild  Dianlhus  of 
Wesiem  Europe  and  the  Alps,  which  as 
regards  our  own  country  is  wild  on 
Norman  castles  such  as  Rochester. 
Fromveryearlydaysit  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  flower,  as  in  Dulch  pictures 
nearly  200  years  old  the  Carnation,  mostly 
in  its  siriped  forms,  is  shown  in  perfection. 
Clearly  at  this  early  date  the  tendency  of 
the  flowers  to  vary  m  colour  and  markings 
was  greatly  admired.  At  a  very  early 
date  the  Carnation  was  divided  into  four 
classes — vw.  Flakes,  Bizarres,  Picotees, 
and  Painied  Ladies.  The  Flakes  had  two 
colours  only,  the  stripes  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  petals.  Bizarres  (from  the 
French,  meaning  odd  or  irregular)  were 
spotted  or  striped  with  three  distinct 
colours.  Picotees  (from  the  French, 
piguot^e)  had  a  white  ground  with  addi- 
tional colours  in  spots,  ^ving  the  flowers 
the  appearance  of  being  dusted  with 
colour.  Painted  Ladies  had  the  under 
side  of  the  petals  white  and  the  upper 
side  red  or  purple,  so  laid  on  as  to  appear 
as  if  really  pamted.  Unfortunately  this 
class  has  so  entirely  disappeared  that 
many  growers  are  not  aware  that  it 
ever  existed.  The  first  two  classes  still 
remain  unchanged  ;  but  the  Picotee, 
instead  of  being  spotted,  has  the  colours 
confined  to  the  edge  of  the  petals,  and  any 
spot  on  the  ground  colour  (which  may 
be  either  white  or  yellow)  would  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  flower  as  an 
exhibition  flower. 

Another  class,  too  long  neglected,  con- 
sists of  self-coloured  kinds.  A  familiar 
type  is  the  old  crimson  Clove,  a  sweet 
and  lovely  thing,  which  may  be  had  also 
in  several  different  shades  of  self-colour. 
The  florists  of  the  old  school  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  self-coloured  Carnations, 
and  till  recently  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
fine  varieties.-  We  may  now  have  them 
in  all  shades  of  colour.  They  combine 
hardiness  and  vigour  with  free  blooming 


and  great  efifect.  For  the  flower  garden 
they  are  the  most  important.  Tliey 
should  be  grown  in  bold  groups  or  simple 
masses  associated  with  Roses  or  choice 
hardy  flowers. 

The  Tree  Carnation  is  very  \'aliiable 
as  a  pot  plant  ;  or,  if  planted  out  in  a 
greenhouse  border,  it  produces  flowers  in 
winter  and  spring,  when  none  can  be  had 
out-of-doors.  The  most  popular  of  this 
class  is  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  with 
large  cream-coloured  blossoms  and  de- 
lightful fragrance,  and  from  this  have 
been  obtained  sports  of  diflerent  colours ; 
so  that,  with  these  and  other  varieties, 
there  is  now  no  difliculty  in  obtaining 
all   colours,   from   pure   white   to   bright 

As  a  rule,  the  choice-named  varieties  of 
Picotees  and  Carnations  for  show  are 
grown  in  pots,  but  we  confine  our  remarks 
to  their  culture  in  the  garden,  also  treating 
of  it,  shortly,  from  the  exhibiting  florist's 
point  of  view. 

A  great  number  of  people  still  think 
Carnations  are  tender,  and  they  coddle 
them  up  in  frames  throughout  the  winter. 
The  florists,  too,  continue  much  in  their 
old  ways,  which  do  not  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  Carnation  culture  in 
gardens  where  we  should  sec  and  grow 
fine  selfs  of  brilliancy  and  beauty.  As 
garden  flowers  Carnations  have  been 
badly  treated,  and  yet  there  is  no  brighter 
and  sweeter  flower  for  the  garden 
throughout  summer  and  autumn.  This 
fact  is  dawning  on  English  raisers,  but  we 
have  had  the  greatest  success  with  fine 
French-raised  selfs  that  combine  hard)' 
ness  with  good  form  and  colour,  and,  what 
is  more  precious,  a  pierpetual  bloomii^ 
habit.  Nothing  could  be  belter  than 
Countess  of  Paris,  Carolus  Duian,  Colin 
de  Harville,  Mad  Roland,  Murillo, 
Madame  Lafausse,  Mdlle.  RouseUe, 
Veronica,  Jenny  Lind,  Comte  de  Mel- 
bourne, and  Flora.  Of  English  kinds  the 
only  one  we  have  had  to  equal  the  pre- 
ceding is  Alice,  a  white  self  of  perfect 
form  and  a  perpetual  bloomer.  Some 
standard  kinds  of  the  present  are  :  KettCHi 
Rose,  Purple  Emperor,  Mrs.  Muir,  Ger- 
mania,  Rose  Celestial,  Emma  Lakin,  Hebe, 
Mary  Morris,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Aline 
Newman,  Celia,  and  Joe  Willett. 

SoiLS.^The  soil  has  a  marked  influence 
upon  Carnations.  In  very  light  hot  sojlsas 
in  Surrey  they  cannot  begrown  well  atalL 
They  want  a  loamy  soil,  but  as  this  varies 
in  texture  and  richness  so  the  plants  vary 
in  growth.  In  very  rich  soils  they  are  so 
luxuriant  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  new 
destroy' 
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plants.  In  some  soils  however  they  make 
a  harder  growth,  and  stand  two  or  more 
years,   spreading    into    great    tufts    and 

Culture  for  Borders  and  Beds.— 
First,  then,  of  the  wants  of  the  general 
gro*-er,  who  rightly  esteems  a  good 
crimson  or  white  Clove  as  it  grows  in  the 
open  garden  as  much  as  the  most  exact 
staged  flower.  And  rightly  so,  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  thought 
and  studied  most  about  it,  the  superiority 
in  form  is  wholly  with  the  bold,  free, 
undressed  flower.  What  applies  to  the 
individual  Hower  applies  with  greater 
force  to  its  culture  in  the  garden.  It 
does  not  appear  at  its  best  m  lines,  or 


surpassed.  Layering  has  to  be  performed 
when  the  plants  are  m  full  flower,  and  as 
it  is  undesirable  to  interfere  with  the 
groups  in  flower,  the  best  plan  is  to  have 
a  few  plants  of  each  kind  grown  in  nursery 
quarters  solely  for  layering.  We  can 
then  enjoy  all  that  is  gained  from  planting 
groupsthickly.and  suffer  no  inconvenience. 
We  shall  also  have  plenty  of  flowers,  and 
can  cut  great  numbers  without  missing 
them.  Varied  colour  is  the  distinctive 
charm  of  the  florist  varieties.  Few  of  them 
are  likely  to  produce  bold  effects  like  the 
selfs,  but  they  may  be  grown  in  special 
beds  and  borders  in  a  less  prominent 
spot.  Some  nurserymen  are  beginning  to 
see  the  mistake  of  neglecting  a  noble 


circles,  or  dotted  here  and  there 
pattern  gardening  ;  but  good  kinds  pi: 


Hed 


groups  of  from  twelve  to  fifty, 
cording  to  room,  will  give  us  when  in 
flower  the  truest  idea  of  the  value  of  fine 
Carnations  for  ornamenting  the  garden. 
These  groups  should  be  renewed  annually, 
or  fresh  ones  should  be  made  elsewhere, 
a  Slock  of  plants  having  been  raised  from 
layers.  Only  in  a  few  cases  are  Carna- 
tions likely  to  spread  and  make  healthy 
tufts,  able  to  stand  for  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  generally  advisable  to  destroy  the  old 
plants  after  flowering,  and,  if  we  do  not, 
the  frost  often  does.  Young  strong  layers, 
plajited  during  September  about  9  in. 
apart,  will  produce  an  effect  hardly  to  be 


ion.  al  Bulwicl:. 

I  flower  like  this,  and  are  trying  to  raise 
bold,  free,  and  varied  border  flowers 
easily  grown  in  every  garden.  They  will 
I  succeed,  and  our  gardens  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  In  specially  cultivating  the 
!  better  kinds  in  beds,  it  is  usual  to  cover 
I  the  surface  with  1  in.  or  more  of  fine 
nanure  passed  through  a  sieve, 
dry  weather  to  give  plenty  of 
but  as  many  will  not  pay  more 
than  is  necessary,  it  may  be 
stated  that  neither  water  nor  top-dressing 
is  usually  required  in  good  garden  soil, 
and,  without  either,  the  result  will  be 
quite  as  valuable  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view.  But  when  a  good  collection 
IS  grown  in  sprecial  little  beds  in  a  warm 
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border  of  the  kitchen  garden,  a  top-dress- 
ing of  one  barrow  of  mould  to  three  of 
decayed  manure  could  be  given  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  if  the  weather  or  soil  were 
very  dry  an  occasional  heavy  watering 
would  improve  mailers.  Varieties  are 
endless  ;  and  as  English,  Continental, 
and  American  florisls  are  busy  raising 
seedlings,  these  varieties  are  likely  to  be 
much  added  to,  though  enough  attention 
has  not  as  yet  been  paid  lo  the  raising  of 
vigorous  border  and  flower  garden  kinds 
with  a  great  range  of  colour,  form,  contin- 
uily  of  bloom,  and  fragrance.  It  would  be 
well  for  raisers  to  discard  the  kinds  which 
burst  their  flowers.  This  is  a  great  defect, 
an  unnalural  habit  too  long  condoned,  and 
its  evils  are  most  manifest  in  the  flower 
garden.  In  ordering,  the  public  should 
distinctly  make  known  their  wishes  as  to 
colour,  form,  and  fragrance.  The  Carnation 


does  not  depend  for  its  beauty  on  elaborate 
instruct  ions,  which  only  ihe  special  grower 
for  exhibition  cares  to  master. 

Carnations  in  Pots  and  Vases.— 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  have  pots 
and  vases  of  flowers  in  the  garden,  but 
the  Carnation  is  rarely  seen  in  them.  It 
is  a  grand  flower  for  the  purpose  if 
naturally  grown,  allowing  its  flower  spikes 
lo  droop  where  they  will.  The  flowers 
on  these  last  longer  in  bad  weather,  as 
they  protect  themselves  from  wet. 
Wherever  pots  can  be  stood  they  look 
admirable,  but  are  seen  to  special  ad- 
vantage if  above  the  line  of  sight.  In 
window  boxes  they  would  make  a  pretty 
picture.  The  essential  thing  to  do  them 
well  is  to  pot  up  some  good  strong  layers  in 
autumn  and  keep  in  a  frame  all  the  winter. 
In  spring  they  should  be  potted  into  Iheir 
flowering  pots  or  vases.  There  should  be 
no  tying  or  training. 

Perpetual  Carnations  in  thk 
Open  Air.— These,  if  from  a  good  strain 
of  French  seed,  are  very  satisfactory 
plants,  and  useful  for  cutting.  Their 
drawback  is  the  habit  of  flowering  in 
winter,  bul  this  can  be  obviated  by  sow- 
ing early,  so  as  to  get  ihem  to  a  good 


size  by  autumn,  when  they  will  flower  in 
the  spring  and  continue  to  bloom  all  the 
summer.  Pipings  struck  in  the  spring 
and  planted  out  m  the  autumn  will  behave 
in  ihe  same  way.  Old  plants  are  difficult 
10  manage  in  the  open  air,  bul  survive 
the  winter  if  well  thinned  out  ;  the  only 
danger  is  damp  cold,  which  rots  them  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  grow 
very  well  in  light  rich  soil  on  chalk. 
Their  free-rooting  habit  makes  them  un- 
suitable for  pots.  Many  of  my  plants 
filled  almost  3  ft.  of  soil  with  their  roots  ; 
it  is  manifest  waste  to  cram  such  free- 
growing  plants  in  pots. — J.  D. 

Garden  Culture  for  Exhibition. 
—About  the  end  of  July  cover  the  bed 
intended  to  be  devoted  10  Carnations,  &c 
about  2  in,  with  good  rotten  manure,  and 
if  the  soil  be  sandy  add  to  this  2  in.  of 
good  mellow  loam,  or,  if  it  be  stiff,  add 
the  same  quantity  of  sand.  Then,  when- 
ever time  can  be  spared,  fork  in  the  dress- 
ing well  and  dig  it  over.  Then  put  the 
plants  in  firmly,  putting  all  of  the  same 
sort  in  a  row  wilh  a  good  legible  label  at 
the  end.  Being  perfectiy  hardy,  they  will 
need  no  attention  til!  next  spring.  At  the 
same  lime  take  up  and  put  in  in  the  same 
way  any  seedlings  sown  in  the  spring, 
which  willnowbefinestrong  plants.  The 
next  spring,  when  the  severe  cold  has 
ceased  (about  March  or  April),  hoe  the 
beds  over  carefully  between  the  rows,  and 
in  fine  weather  water  them  if  they  are 
dry.  When  the  flower-stems  begin  to  rise, 
place  a  slick   about  30  in,  long  to  each 

filant.  These  sticks  should  be  painted  a 
ight  whitish  green.  The  flower-stems 
must  be  kept  well  tied  up  as  they  grow, 
but  they  must  be  tied  quite  loosely,  for  If 
they  are  tied  tightly  they  will  knee  and 
bend,  and  finally  break.  About  20th  June 
(or  later),  when  the  buds  appear,-take  off 
all  but  three  on  each  shoot,  so  as  to  leave 
each  bud  a  little  footstalk  to  itself  when 
it  grows  (what  is  lost  by  th  in  quantity 
will  be  regained  twenty-fold  in  quality). 
From  ihis  time  until  the  buds  are  near 
showing  colour,  give  occasionally  a  little 
weak  manure-water — a  handful  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  to  a  large  pot  of 
water.  As  soon  as  they  show  colour  at 
the  top,  tie  them  round  with  a  little  strip 
of  bass  about  half-way  down.  This 
should  be  done  e^'cry  morning  in  July,  as 
it  saves  much  trouble  as  well  as  the  un- 
sightly peculiarity  termed  a  "split  pod." 
If  in  spite  of  this  the  pods  split  on  one 
side,  carefully  open  the  bud  all  round  at 
the  other  segments,  using  the  flat  wedge 
handle  of  a  knife  used  for  layering.  Un- 
less it  is  intended  to  save  seed,  cut  off 
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dead  blooms  as  soon  as  they  wilher,  and 
±e  floner-stems  as  soon  as  all  the  buds 
have  come  out,  which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  August  orbeginning  of  September. 
Not  later  than  the  last  week  in  July  see 
to  layering.  As  soon  as  the  layers  are 
rooted,  which  will  be  early  in  September, 
take  them  off  and  lay  them  in  by  the 
heels  for  a  time,  while  taking  up  and 
thiowinB  away  the  old  stools,  top-dress 
and  fork  over  the  bed  with  2  in.  of 
well -rotted    stable    litter    or    cow-house 


very  lightly  with  finely  sifted  compost, 
and  put  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  house 
out  of  danger  of  frost.  When  they  show 
three  pairs  of  leaves,  prick  them  out 
about  2  in.  apart  round  the  edges  of  5-in. 
pots  filled  with  the  same  compost,  and 
keep  them  still  in  the  cool  house  till 
there  is  no  fear  of  frost.  When  they  are 
about  3  in.  high,  prick  them  out  into  beds, 
keeping  them  about  4  in.  apart.  The 
beds  may  be  enriched  with  a  little  sand 
and  manure.     In  the  autumn  they  will  be 


sweepings,  replace  the  layers,  and  they 
will  be  m  the  same  condition  as  at  the 
beginning. 

Propagation  bv  Seed,— The  proper 
time  to  sow  is  about  April  or  May,  Pre- 
pare a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand,  sift  it  fine, 
and  fill  a  number  of  3-in.  pots  (as  many 
as  you  have  sons  of  seed)  to  within  1  in. 
of  the  rim.  Sprinkle  each  pot  with  a  fine 
rose,  flatten  the  surface,  and  with  the 
point  of  a  knife  put  down  the  seeds 
separately  about  \  in.  apart.     Cover  them 


nice  tittle  plants,  and  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  flower,  which  will  be 
the  next  year.  Keep  and  name  any  really 
good  kind,  I'iscaraing  all  singles,  and 
using  the  rest  for  borders  or  beds  for 
cutting  from. 

Bv  Pipings.— When  the  plants  throw 
up  shoots  too  numerous  to  layer,  or  when 
the  root  is  attacked  by  disease,  the  shoots 
may  be  taken  off  as  follows  ;  Take  the 
shoot  just  above  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint 
from  the  top,  and  with  a  sharp  pull  draw 
it  out  from  the  socket  formed  by  the  next 
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joint,  which  it  will  pull  away  with  it.  Just 
through  the  joint  make  a  little  upward 
slit  in  the  cutting,  and  thrust  it  firmlj'  into 
a  pot  filled  to  within  i  in.  of  the  top  with 
the  compost  described,  and  the  rest  with 
silver  sand.  Water  the  pot  and  plunge  ii 
in  fibre  under  a  hand-light  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  the  pipings  will  be 
rooted.  They  may  then  be  potted  off 
singly  or  bedded  like  layers,  and  will 
flower  the  next  year.  Plants  thus  struck 
are  never  so  good  as  those  propagated  by 
layers,  but  this  method  is  a  useful  ex- 
pedient to  save  a  good  sort  or  to  get  up  a 
good  stock. 

Bv  LaversI— This  is  the  best  and 
most  generally  accepted  method  of  pro- 
pagating Carnations  and  Picotees.  It 
should  be  commenced  at  latest  the  last 
week  in  July,  and  finished  by  the  second 
week  in  August.  It  is  performed  as 
follows  :  Scrape  away  the  earth  round  the 
plant  to  the  depth  of  2  in.,  and  substitute 
for  the  earth  removed  the  compost  pre- 
scribed. Strip  each  shoot  up  to  the  lop 
three  or  four  joints,  going  all  round  the 
plant  before  proceeding  farther.  Then 
with  a  fine  sharp  knife  cut  half  through  a 
shoot,  just  below  a  joint,  make  a  slant- 
ing cut  up  through  the  joint,  and  bring 
the  knife  out  just  above  it ;  take  a  peg 
with  a  hook  in  it,  and  thrust  it  into  the 
fresh  compost  just  above  the  tongue,  so 
that  as  the  peg  comes  down  it  will  catch 
the  tongue  and  peg  it  into  the  earth.  Cover 
it  with  a  little  more  compost  placed  firmly. 
Proceed  thus  all  round  the  plant,  finally 
watering  carefully  with  a  fine  rose  water- 
pot  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  layers. 
In  about  a  month  the  layers  will  be  rooted, 
and  by  the  second  week  in  October  all  the 
young  plants  ought  to  be  in  their  winter 
quarters. 

Several  Diseases  aflect  Carnations. 
Two  of  the  worst  are  fungoid  growths. 
One  of  these  is  a  fungus  which  grows 
between  the  membranes  of  the  leaf;  and 
the  only  method  of  destroying  it  is  to  pick 
off  and  burn  every  infected  leaf.  It 
appears  at  first  as  a  small  blister  which 
bursts,  scattering  its  spores  and  leaving  a 
dark-brown  scar.  A  more  familiar  disease 
is  that  known  as  spot ;  a  damp  atmosphere 
or  overcrowding  of  the  plants  being  the 
causes.  It  spreads  rapidly,  but  some  kinds 
enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from  it. 
Dusting  the  plants  two  orthree  times  with 
a  mixture  of  soot  and  sulphur  has  been 
found  effectual.  The  gout  is  a  swelling 
of  the  stem  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  eventually  bursts,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  little  worms  which  eat  their 
way  into  the  collar  of  the  plant  and  lay 


eggs  there  which  hatch  worms  that  feed 
upon  and  eventually  kill  the  plant.  The 
Maggot  is  a  small  insect  with  great 
powers  for  mischief.  It  comes  in  the 
spring  from  an  egg  laid  no  doubt  tn  the 
skin  or  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and,  eating  its 
way  down  under  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  it 
makes  a  home  in  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant,  eating  out  the  centre  and  killing  it. 
The  only  remedy  appears  to  be  diligendy 
searching  for  and  hunting  it  out  before 
it  has  traversed  the  leaf.  Wire-worm 
is  a  pest  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  usually 
only  gives  trouble  in  fresh  soil.  Spittle 
fly,  which  appears  when  the  flower-spikes 
are  growing,  must  be  destroyed,  or  it  ^ill 
do  serious  harm.  An  open  situation  and 
a  well-drained  soil  are  conditions  un- 
favourable to  the  spot  diseases,  whilst 
rotation  in  planting  keeps  the  stock  free 
from  the  worm  pests  and  maggots. 

D.  MBBiUB  (Cheddar  /'/«i),^One  of 
the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  the  dwarf 
Pinks,  the  fragrant  and  rosy  flowers 
appearing  in  spring,  on  stems  6  in.  high, 
and  in  good  soil  sometimes  taller.  This 
Pink  requires  peculiar  treatment,  as  in 
winter  it  perishes  in  the  ordinary  border, 
while  quite  happy  on  an  old  wall.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  Britain  (the  rocks 
at  Cheddar,  in  Somersetshire).  To 
establish  it  on  the  top  or  any  part  of  an 
old  wall  sow  the  seeds  on  the  wall  in  a 
little  cushion  of  Moss,  if  such  exists,  or,  if 
not,  place  a  little  earth  in  a  chink  with 
the  seed,  and  it  may  also  be  grow-n  upon 
the  rock-garden,  in  firm,  calcareous,  or 
gritty  earth,  placed  in  a  chink  between 
two  small  rocks. 

D.  deltoidaa  {Maiden  Pink). — A  prettj- 
native  plant,  with  bright  pink-spotted  or 
white  flowers,on  stems  from  6  to  iz  it),  long. 
It  grows  almost  anywhere,  in  borders  €ff 
on  rockwork,  does  not  appear  to  suflcl 
from  wire-worm,  like  most  other  Pinks, 
and  often  flowers  several  times  during  the 
summer.  It  maybe  readily  raised  frnm 
seed,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division. 
The  variety  glauca  has  white  flowers  with 
a  pink  eye.  It  is  abundant  on  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  and  forms  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  crimson  kind. 

D.  dantosttfl  {Amoor  Pini).~A  distina 
and  pretty  dwarf  Pink,  with  violeC-lilac 
flowers,  more  than  1  in.  across,  the  margins 
toothed,  and  the  base  of  each  petal  having 
a  regular  dark-violet  spot,  which  forms  a 
dark  "  eye "  nearly  -J  in.  across  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  The  plant  flowers 
from  May  or  June  till  autumn,  and  thrives 
in  sandy  soil,  in  borders,  or  on  rockwork  : 
seed.    South  Russia. 

D.    seglectna    {Glacifr     Pink).  ~  A 
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brilliant  alpine  plant,  forming,  very  close 
to  the  ground,  tufts  like  short  wiry  grass, 
from  which  spring  many  flowers,  i  in. 
across,  and  of  bright  rose.  It  grows 
freely  in  very  sandy  loam,  either  in 
pots  or  on  the  rock-garden,  rooting 
into  the  sand  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  as  freely  as  any  weed,  is  hardy, 
easily  grown,  increased  by  division  and 
seed.  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Syn.,  D, 
glacial  is. 

D.  petrana  (Rock  Pink).—X  charming 
Pink,  forming  hard  tufts,  1  or  3  in.  high, 
from  which  spring  numerous  flower-stems. 


Slants,  as  they  live  longer  and  thrive 
etter  when  raised  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground,  though  they  grow 
well  in  ordinary  soil.  They  have  for 
many  years  been  amongst  the  favourite 
"florists'"  flowers  in  European  countries, 
and  are  hardier  and  dwarfer  than  the 
Carnation.  In  August,  Pinks  should  be 
planted  9  in.  apart,  the  ground  being  rich 
and  well  prepared.  If  the  winter  be  very 
severe,  a  little  litter  should  be  put  ovei 
them,  and  in  spring  the  surface  of  the 
beds  should  be  sliired  a  little,  and  given 
a  top-dressing  of  fine  old  manure  and  a 


each  bearing  a  fine  rose-coloured  flower.   I 
It  seems  to  escape  the  attacks  of  wire- 
worm.     It  flowers  in  summer,  and  should 
be  planted  on  the  rock-garden  in  sandy  , 
and    rather  poor  moist  loam.     Hungary  ; 

D,  pltunarins  {The  Common  Pink). —  | 
Phis  is  the  parent  of  our  numerous 
i>arieties  of  Pinks,  and  has  single  purple 
lowers,  rather  deeply  cut  at  the  margin, 
md  is  naturalised  on  old  walls  in  various 
larts  of  England.  The  wild  plant  is 
ather  handsome  when  grown  in  healthy 
ufts,  but  on  the  level  ground  it  is  apt 
o  perish.  The  many  fragrant  double 
arieties  are  welcome  everywhere,  and 
hould   be  cultivated    as  rock  or    bank 


<  <Glaci«  Rnk). 

slight  dusting  of  ^tiano.  As  they  push 
up  their  flower-spikes  these  should  be 
staked,  and  if  they  are  for  exhibition  the 
buds  should  be  thinned,  as  many  varieties 
produce  buds  too  freely.  The  culture  of 
Pinks,  however,  either  for  exhibition  ot 
for  the  garden,  is  simple,  and  the  outlay 
small.  Get  newly  struck  pipings  in 
August  and  September^the  best  months 
to  plant  them  in  a  sunny  place.  In  a  smoky 
town  a  cold  frame  will  be  needed  ;  but 
if  the  air  be  dear,  an  open  bed  will  do. 
When  the  pipings  are  once  planted  in  the 
open  garden,  they  require  little  care  till 
they  begin  to  push  up  their  flower-stems. 
Spring  planting  should  be  commenced  as 
early  as  the  weather  permits,  and,  as  soon 
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as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  the  bed 
should  be  mulched  about  i  in.  deep  with 
equal  quantities  of  well -rotted  horse 
manure  and  leaf-mould.  The  plants  will 
theri  fast  push  on  their  new  growth. 

Increasing  SroCK.^lf  the  plants 
have  made  good  growth  in  July,  cut  the 
strongest  shoots  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut 
off  the  ends  of  the  grass,  and  cut  the 
shoot  two  or  three  joints  below  the  grass 
or  leaves.  Prepare  some  ground  as 
follows  ;  Scatter  a  little  salt  on  the  surface, 
then  riddle  on  z  in.  deep  of  fresh  soil, 
prick  in  the  pipings,  and  put  a  light  or 
hand-glass  over  them  ;  and  they  will  be 
rooted  in  a  few  weeks. 

Where  seed  is  wanted,  protect  the 
flowers  from  wet,  and  as  they  decay  re- 
move the  withered  petals,  which  en- 
courage damp  and  form  a  harbour  for 
insects.  Seed  should  be  saved  only  from 
the  finest  and  most  constant  varieties  of 
v^orous  and  hardj[  growth,  and  may  be 
sown  early  in  June  in  pots,  or  in  the  open 
ground. 

Garden  or  Border  Pinks.— The 
show  Pinks  may  be  left  to  the  exhibitor. 
There  are  certain  kinds  both  old  and  new 
which  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
"general  lover"  of  flowers.  These  are 
the  hardier  border  kinds,  grown  for  their 
beauty  and  fragrance.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  hardier  Carnations,  we  must  en- 
courage these.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
hardier  kinds  are— ^Anne  Boleyn,  Ascot 
{soft  pink),  Fimbriatus  major,  Fragrans 
(pure),  Geoi^e  White,  Hercules,  Lady 
Blanche,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Pettifer,  Mrs. 
Sinkins  (Mule  Pink),  Marie  ParS  (Mule 
Pink),  Napoleon  III.,  Multiflorus,  New- 
market, Pluto,  Purity,  Robustus,  Rubens, 
Thalia,  White  Queen,  Wm.  Bruce,  High 
Cl^re,'  Multiflorus  flore-pleno,  Multiflorus 
roseus,  Striatiflorus,  Speciosus  fl.-pl.,  Coc- 
cineus.  Early  Blush,  Fimbriatus  albus  (old 
white),  Lord  Lyons,  Miss  Jolifle.  Nellie, 
White  Perpetual,  the  Clove  Pink,  Her 
Majesty. 

Dwarf  single  and  double  Pinks. 
— Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
raised  some  dwarf  profuse  -  blooming 
Pinks  so  compact  in  habit  and  stiff  in 
stem  that  they  do  without  stakes.  Most 
Pinks  are  better  without  stakes,  especially 
when  their  foliage  is  healthy,  and  is  in 
such  wide  tufts  as  to  shield  the  flowers 
from  splashed  earth ;  but  these  new 
dwarf  sorts  may  be  compact  enough  for 
the  rock-garden.  Mr.  J.  Grieve,  who 
raised  ihem,  says  :  "  Both  the  single  and 
the  dwarf  double  varieties  will  prove  quite 
a  boon  to  ihe  flower-gardener  and  for 
bouquets.  To  the  ordinary  eye  all  florists' 


Pinks  consist  of  but  one  variety  ;  whereas 
amongst  the  single  and  dwarf  sorts  there 
are  endless  colours,  and  tnany  of  the 
flowers  are  so  varied  in  colour  as  to 
render  them  easily  mistaken  for  otber 
plants.  Numbers  of  the  single  sorts  lo<^ 
fike  miniature  Petunias,"  Camea  Beauty, 
Delicata,  Rosea,  Spicata,  and  Odoiata 
are  among  Che  best  of  these  new  dwarf 
Pinks,  and  the  class  will  no  doubt  be 
added  to. 

D.  aJnanaiB  {Chinese  Pini:).~-Tii\s  has 
given  rise  to  a  race  of  beautiful  g'ardeo 
flowers.  It  is  an  annual,  or  biennial,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  it  is  sown  and  grown. 
If  sown  early,  the  plants  will  flower  the 
first  year  ;  if  lat^  the  second.  On  dry 
soils,  and  if  the  mnters  be  mild,  they  will 
live  for  two  or  three  years.  The  varieties, 
both  single  and  double,  are  now  very 
numerous  and  beautiful,  and  may  be 
classed  under  D.  Heddewigi  and  D. 
laciniatus.  The  forms  of  Heddewigi,  the 
Japanese  variety,  are  dwarf  and  handsome, 
while  there  are  double-flowered  forms, 
particularly  diadem  atus,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  large  and  very  double.  The 
petals  of  the  laciniated  section  are  very 
deeply  cut  into  a  fine  fringe.  Of  Ihis 
class  there  are  also  double-flowered  forms. 
The  colours  of  both  are  much  varied,  and 
there  are  striped  crimson  and  white  sorts. 
There  is  a  pretty  dwarf  class  (nanus), 
about  6  in.  high,  but  it  is  less  useflil 
than  the  taller  varieties  for  cutting  ftxim. 
Two  beautifiil  and  distinct  selected  sorts, 
Crimson  Belle  and  Eastern  Queen,  are 
among  the  best  varieties.  Sow  D. 
sinensis  under  glass  in  February,  with 
very  little  or  no  bottom-heat  ;  pve  air 
freely  during  open  weather,  and  in  April 
plant  out  in  well -cultivated  soil,  which 
need  not  be  rich.  Place  the  plants  9  in. 
to  I2in.  apart  each  way,  and  they  will  form 
compact  tufts.  Encourage  the  laterals  by 
pinching  off"  decayed  flowers,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  mass  of  blossom  through- 
out the  summer,  and  probably  till 
November.  Some  sow  in  autumn,  and 
winter  the  young  plants  in  frames  or  under 
hand-glasses,  —  hardening  them  off  by 
degrees  in  spring,  until  they  have  become 
fully  established.  These  Pinks  are  ad- 
mirable for  the  flower  garden,  either  in 
beds  by  themselves,  or  mixed  ;  they  tnay 
be  well  used  with  taller  plants  of  a 
different  character  dotted  sparsely  among 

D.8Uperhtlil(F^«rfrf/'/«A).— Afragrant 

wild  pink,  easily  known  by  its  petals 
being  cut  into  strips  for  more  than  half 
their  length.  It  inhabits  many  parts  of 
Europe  from  Norway  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
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is  a  true  perennial,  though  it  perishes  so 
often  in  gardens  Ihat  many  regard  it  as 
a  biennial.  It  is  more  likely  lo  perish  in 
winter  on  rich  and  moist  soil  than  on  poor 
and  light  soil,  and,  when  it  is  desired  to 
establish  it  as  a  perennial,  it  should  be 
planted  in  fibry  loam,  well  mixed  with 
sand  or  grit.  It  grows,  however,  on 
nearly  any  soil  ;  and,  by  raising  it  every 
year  from  seed, an  abundant  slock  maybe 
kept  up  even  where  the  plant  perishes  in 
winter.  It  comes  true  from  seed,  and  is 
often  more  than  i  ft.  high  ;  flowering  in 
summer  or  in  early  autumn,  and  is  better 
suited  for  mixed  beds  and  borders  than 
for  the  rock-garden. 

DIAPEN8IA  {DJapponica)  isa  sturdy 
and  dwarf  evergreen  alpine  shrub,  often 
under  3  in.  in  height,  growing  in  dense 
rounded  tufts,  having  narrow  closely 
packed  leaves,  and  bearing  in  summer 
solitary  white  flowers,  about  half  an  inch 
across.  It  may  be  grown  well  on  fully  ex- 
posed spots  on  the  rock-garden,  in  deep 
sandy  and  stony  peat  which  is  kept  well 
moistened  during  the  warm  season.  It 
is  a  native  of  N.  Europe  and  N.  America, 
being  found  on  high  mountains  or  in  arctic 
latitudes. 

jnOESTB^iBleedingHeart^—Gntx- 
ftil  plants  of  the  Fumitory  Order,  including 
about  half  a  dozen  cultivated  species,  of 
which  the  finest  are — 

D.  chryBantha.— This  handsome  plant 
forms  a  spreading  luft  of  rigid  glaucous 
foliage,  from  which  arises  a  stifF  leafy 
stem,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  long  branching 
panicles  of  bright  golden-yellow  blossoms, 
about  I  in.  long  in  August  and  September ; 
it  seems  hardy  in  light  rich  soil  if  warm 
and  sheltered.    Seed.    California. 

D.  Cncnllarla  {Dutckma^s-breeckes) 
and  D.  thalictri  folia  are  less  important, 
and  rather  belong  to  the  curious  garden. 
•  D.  exitnia  combines  a  Fem-like  grace 
with  the  flowering  qualities  of  a  good 
hardy  perennial.  From  1  to  1 J  ft.  high, 
with  numerous  reddish- purple  blossoms 
in  long  drooping  racemes.  It  is  useful 
for  the  rock-garden  and  the  mixed  border, 
or  for  naturalising  by  woodland  walks  ; 
thriving  in  rich  sandy  soil.  Division.  N. 
America. 

D.  formosa  is  similar  to  the  preceding, 
having  also  Fem-like  foliage,  but  is  dwarfer 
in  growth,  its  racemes  shorter  and  more 
crowded,  and  its  flowers  lighter.  Suitable 
for  same  positions  as  D,  eximia.  California. 

D.  Bpectahilis.— A  beautiful  plant,  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  as  nearly 
every  garden  is  adorned  with  its  singular 
flowers,  which  resemble  rosy  hearts,  and, 
in  strings  of  a  doien  or  more,  are  grace- 


fully bomeon  slender  stalks.  It  succeeds 
best  in  warm,  light,  rich  soils,  if  in 
sheltered  positions,  being  liable  to  be  cut 
down  by  late  springfrosts.  It  is  moreover 
suited  for  the  mixed  border,  but  is  of  such 
remarkable  beauty  and  grace  that  it  may 
be  used  with  the  best  effect  near  the  lower 
flanks  of  rockwork,  in  bushy  places  near 
it,  or  on  low  parts  where  the  stone  or 
"rock  "  is  suggested  rather  than  shown. 
It  is  worthy  ofnaturalisation  on  light  rich 
soils  by  wood  walks.  It  is  also  excellent 
for  mixed  borders,  and  for  snug  comers 
on  the  fringes  of  choice  shrubs  in  peal, 
as  such  soil  suits  it  well.  There  is  a 
"  white "  variety,  which  is  by  no  means 


io  ornamental,  though  worth  growing  for 
■arieiy's  sake.    Propagated  by  division  in 


tximia,  do.  fsrmosa,  do.  laikenaliajiora, 
Siberia,  ixhroleuia,  Calif,  faudjiora,  Calif. 
fusilla,  Japan.  Roylei,  Mis.  of  India,  scan- 
dins,  do.  ipicSabilis,  Japan.  Ihaliclrifelui, 
Mts.  of  India,  iBrulosa,  do.  uniflora,  N. 
America. 

DIOKSONIA.  —  A  noble  evergreen 
Tree  Fern,  D.  antarctica  having  a  stout 
trunk,  30  ft.  hi^h  or  more,  the  fronds 
forming  a  magnificent  crown,  often  20  to 
30  ft.  across.  They  are  from  6  to  20  ft. 
long,  becoming  pendulous  with  age.     It  is 
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the  hardiest  of  Tree  Ferns,  and  the  most 
suitable  for  the  open  air,  in  sheltered  shady 
dells.  From  the  end  of  May  to  October. 
In  favourable  localities  it  may  even  be  left 

out  all  the  winter. 

DIOTAMNXIB  {Fraxirulla).  —  D. 
Fraxineila  is  a  favourite  old  plant,  about 
2  ft.  high,  forming  dense  tufts,  flowers  pale 
purple,  and  with  darker  lines  (there  is  a 
white  form)  borne  in  racemes  in  June  and 

{uly.  This  plant  does  best  in  a  light  soil, 
t  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  or  by  its  fleshy  roots,  which, 
if  cut  into  pieces,  in  spring,  will  form  good 
plants  much  quicker  than  seedlings.  It 
IS  a  slow-growing  plant  in  most  gardens, 
though  it  is  freer  in  some  warm  soils,  and 
a  very  long-lived  plant  where  it  likes  the 
soil.  It  is  at  home  in  the  sunny  mixed 
border  among  medium -sized  planls. 
Caucasian  Mountains. 

DIDIS0U8.— A  native  of  N  ew  H  oUand, 
and  from  i  to  2  ft.  high.  In  D.  ceeruhus 
the  stems  are  erect  and  much  branched, 
each  branch  terminating  in  a  flat  umbel  of 
small  llowers,  of  a  pleasing  clear  blue 
colour,  which  are  borne  freely  from 
August  to  October.  Ii  is  a  half-hardy 
annual,  and  requires  rather  careful  treat- 


mpalie 


of 


;,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth.  It  reouires  to  be  raised  in  a 
gentle  hoibed,  ana  the  seedlings  should 
be  transplanted  in  May  to  a  warm  friable 
soil,  in  which  they  will  flower  freely. 
Those  who  seek  distinct  and  novel  effects 
might  use  this  plant,  as  its  pretty  blue 
flowers  are  uncommon  in  the  Parsley 
Order,  which  usually  has  pale  flowers.  A 
little  bed  or  groundwork  would  be  charm* 
ing  if  only  as  a  change.  5j'n.,  Trachj-mene 
coerulea. 

DiBlytra.     See  Dicentra. 

DiervUlO-     See  Weicela. 

DKJITAUB  {Foxglove).— 1)m^  most 
important  plant  of  this  genus  is  our  native 
Foxglove,  and  the  handsomest  of  the 
several  species  in  cultivation.  The  best 
of  the  exotics  is  D.  grandiflora,  a  tail 
slender  plant,  bearing  lai^e  bell-shaped 
yellow  blossoms  in  long  racemes.  The 
other  kinds  are  D.  ferruginea,  aurea, 
erioslachys,  fulva,  lievigata,  lanata,  lutea, 
ochroleuca,  par\'iflora,  Thapsi,  tomentosa, 
but  these  are  suited  mainly  for  botanical 
collections. 

D.  purpurea  (-^o.r^/OTv).— Wild  Fox- 
gloves seldom  differ  in  colour,  but  culti- 
vated ones  assume  a  variety  of  colours, 
including  while,  cream,  rose,  red,  deep 
red,  and  other  shades.  The  charm  of 
these  varieties,  however,  lies  in  their  pretty 
throat -markings— spots  and  blotchings  of 


hence  the  name  gloxinifEllora  is  applied  ta 

some  finely- spioi ted  kinds.  The  gardni 
plants  make  grand  border  Sowers ;  they 
are  more  robust  than  the  wild  plant,  and 
have  stouter  stems  and  larger  flowers. 
If  associated  with  other  tall  plants,  tbey 
look  well  as  a  background  to  mixed 
borders  ;  and  the  improved  \'arietie5  ha\-e 
a  fine  effect  in  the  wild  garden  if  planted 
or  sown  in  bold  masses.  They  are  good, 
too,  among  Rhododendrons,  where  these 
bushes  are  not  too  thick,  and  they  cliann- 
ingly  break  the  masses  of  foliage.  The 
seed  is  small,  and  is  best  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes,  under  glass,  early  in  May.  When 
the  young  plants  are  well  up  they  should 
be  placed  out  of  doors  to  get  thoroughly 
hardened  before  being  finally  planted  oul 
In  shrubbery  borders  varietl  clumps  of 
several  plants  produce  a  finer  effect  than 
when  set  singly.  The  Foxglove  fre- 
quently blooms  two  years  in  succession  ; 
but  it  IS  always  well  to  sow  a  little  seed 
annually  ;  and  if  there  be  any  to  spare, 
it  may  be  scattered  in  woods  or  copses 
where  it  is  desired  to  establish  the  plants. 
Those  who  do  not  require  seed  should 
cut  out  the  centre  spike  as  soon  as  it  gets 
shabby,  and  the  side  shoots  will  be  con- 
siderably benefiled,  especially  if  a  good 
supply  of  water  be  given  in  dry  weather. 
In  a  good  variety  a  side  shoot  will  supply 
an  abundance  of  seed. — D. 

.       The  species  are  •.~~D.  ambigua,  W.   Asia. 

I  alianlua,  Algeria.  ciHala,  C^ucu.  txkiti- 
ihiiiensis,  Cuchinch.  diibia,  Baleaiics.  crie- 
Haihya.  firruginca,  S.  Europe.  Fo«lantsii. 
glsxiHiaide!.  latiniala,  Spain.  liFvt^ala, 
Danube  and  Greece,  lanala,  do.  Ita^aplun, 
Greece.  hngibraileala,  Austria.  lutta,  S. 
Europe,  lultseens,  France  mariana,  Spain. 
miHor,  Spain.  nervesa,  Persia.  eisatre, 
Spain,  onentalis.  As.  Min.  fiamrjtora,  S. 
Europe,  purpuraieeni,  Europe,  pMrfituta, 
da.  sibiri:a,  Siberia.  Thapti,  Spain.  viniH- 
fiora,  Greece. 

DIOEAPHIS(.fl/*A)«  Gr<trj>.— Grasses, 
of  which  the  Ribbon  Grass'(D.arundinacea 
variegata)  is  the  most  familiar.  Being 
hardy  and  perennial,  it  is  valuable  for  good 
effect  in  the  flower  garden.  It  should  be 
treated  liberally,  and  renewed  by  young 
plants  every  other  year.  If  it  be  not 
desired  in  the  flower  garden  proper,  a 
few  tufts  by  a  back  shrubbery  will  suffice. 
It  grows  anywhere. 

Dimorphuitliiis.     See  Aralja. 

DIMOEFHOTEECA  {Cape  Mari^d). 
— A  hardy  annual  from  the  Cape,  18  in.  to 
1  ft-high  ;  the  flowers  of  D,  plitvitdis  are 
white  and  purplish-violet  beneath,  expand- 
ing in  fine  weather.    Plants  from  spring- 
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sown  seed  flower  from  July  10  September. 
It  isa  bold  free  annual  thriving  in  any  good 
soil  and  an  effective  ground  plant  with  the 
ar^er  flower-garden  subjects ;  alone,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  worth  growing.    ComposilK. 

DIOTIS  {Sea  Cotton-weed).— D.  mari- 
titna  is  a  dwarf  cottony  herb  suitable  for 
the  rock-garden,  and  sometimes  employed 
in  the  flower-garden  as  an  edging  plant. 
It  is  apt  to  grow  rather  straggling,  and 
to  preveni  this  it  is  kept  neatly  pegged 
down  and  cut  in  well,  li  should  have 
deep  sandy  soil.  Increased  by  cuttings, 
as  It  seldoms  seeds  in  gardens.  Native 
of  our  southern  shores. 

Diplopftppofl.     See  Aster. 

DIPSAOnS  ( />(«*■/).— Coarse-growing 
plants,  annual  or  biennial,  striking  m  form, 
in  woods  and  hedgerows,  where  their  line 
foliage  and  habit  have  a  good  effect. 
There  are  three  native  species,  D, 
Fullonum,  pilosus,  and  sylveslris  ;  the 
boldest  kind  is  D.  taciniatus,  a  European 
species  growing  5  to  8  ft.  high,  with  large 
deeply- cut  foliage.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  woody  places  and  by  freshly 
broken  hedge-banks,  where  the  plants 
will  often  perpetuate  themselves. 

"DQOmijtSSXmiAmerican  Cowslip). 
— Beautiful  plants,  of  the  Primrose  family, 
perennials  from  N.  America,  where  they 
are  called  bbooting  Stars.  They  are  all 
hardy,  rettuiring  a  cool  situation  and  light 
loamy  soil.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is, 
however,  of  small  importance,  as  they 
grow  almost  as  freely  inpeatorleaf-mould 
as  in  loam  ;  situation  is  the  principal  point. 
In  borders  where  Primulas  and  Sotdanellas 
thrive,  Dodecatheons  will  soon  establish 
themselves.  All  the  kinds  grow  freely  in 
sandy  loam,  and  soon  form  large  tufts, 
which  should  be  divided  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting them  is  the  end  of  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  roots 
are  becoming  active ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  divide  them  into  pieces  too 
small,  for  fear  of  losing  the  plants  while 
they  are  in  a  weakly  condition.  All  may 
be  easily  raised  from  seed. 

D.  integrifolinm. — A  lovely  ftower ;  the 
petals  have  a  white  base,  and  spring  from 
a  yellow  and  dark  orange  cup,  the  flowers 
deep  rosy  crimson,  on  stems  from  4  to  6  in. 
high,  in  March.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  a  choice  plant  for  the 
rock-garden,  if  planted  in  sandy  peat  or 
sandy  loam  with  leaf-mould.  It  is  easily 
grown  in  pots  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
some  sheltered  and  half-shady  spot  during 
summer,  and  kept  in  shallow  cold  frames 
duinng  winter.  Strong  well-established 
plants  produce  abundance  of  seed,  which 


should  be  sown  soon  after  it  is  gathered. 

Careful  division. 

D.  Je&e^Uitun.— A  stout  kind,  more 
than  2  ft.  high  in  good  soil,  with  larger 
and  thicker  leaves  than  D.  Meadia,  red- 
dish midribs  strong  and  conspicuous,  and 
the  flower  somewhat  larger  and  darker. 
D.  Jeffreyanum  is  a  hardy  and  distinct 
plant,  thriving  in  light,  rich,  and  deep  ioam, 
in  a  warm  and  sheltered  spot,  where  its 
great  leaves  are  not  broken  by  high  winds. 

D.  HeacUa  {American  Cowslip),  a  grace- 
ful plant  and  a  favourite  among  old  border 
flowers,  its  slender  sterns  from  10  to  16  in. 
high,  bearing  umbels  of  elegantly  droop- 
ing (lowers,  the  purplish  petals  springing 
up  vertically  from  tne  pointed  centre  ol 
the  flowers,  something  like  those  of  the 
greenhouse  Cyclamen.  It  loves  a  rich 
light  loam,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suitable 
plantsforthe  rock-garden, forchoice  mixed 
borders,  or  for  the  fringes  of  beds  of  Ameri- 
can plants.  In  many  deep  light  loams  it 
thrives  without  any  preparation,  but  where 
a  place  is  prepared  for  it,  it  is  best  to  add 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  plant  in  a  some- 
what shaded  and  sheltered  position,though 
it  often  thrives  in  exposed  borders.  It  is 
best  increased  by  division  when  the  plants 
die  down  in  autumn  ;  but  if  seed  is  sown, 
it  should  be  sown  soon  after  it  is  gathered. 
There  are  numbers  of  pretty  and  distinct 
varieties,  differing  more  or  less  in  height 
of  plant  and  size  and  colour  of  flower. 
Among  the  best  arc  D.  giganteum,  elegans, 
albiflorum,  and  violaceum.  D.  califomi- 
cum,  though  sometimes  thought  a  species, 
is  probably  only  a  variety  of  D.  Meadia. 
It  IS,  however,  a  distinct  and  pretty  plant, 
and  worth  growing. 

DONDIA  {D.  Epipactis)  is  a  singular 
and  pretty  little  herb,  3  to  6  in.  high,  having 
small  heads  of  greenish-yellow  flowers  in 
spring,  and  suitable  for  the  rock-garden, 
margms  of  borders,  or  banks  ;  increased 
by  division  after  flowering.  A  model  rock 
plant,  a  native  of  Carinthiaand  Camiola. 
Syn.,  Hacquetia  Epipactis. 

DOBOHIOUM  {Leopard's  Bane).  — 
Showy  plants  of  the  order  Compositas,  of 
which  half-a-dozen  species  are  in  gardens, 
all  of  vigorous  growth,  flowering  in  spring, 
and  thrive  in  any  soil ;  they  are  therefore 
excellent  for  rough  places,  for  naturalising 
orfordrybanks,whereliitlee!se  will  thrive. 
All  are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots.  They  range  in  height  from  g  to  12 
in.,  and  have  large,  bright  yellow  Daisy- 
like flowers.  The  best  species  are  D. 
ausldacum  and  caucasicum,  both  of  which 
are  neater  than  the  rest  and  produce  in 
early  spring  a  profusion  of  blossoms  that 
I  enliven  the  borders  besides  being  useful 
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for  cutting.    The  other  kinds  are  D,  Clusi, 
carpetanum,Column3e,Pardalianches,  and 


al]  natives  of  Europe.     D. 
excelsum  {syn.,  Harpur 


plarlagii 
plan  tag  i  I 
Crewe)  is  by  far  the  best. 

The  species  are :  D.  allaicum,  Siberia 
austriacum,  Europe.  Beurgaei,  Canaries. 
cacaliif/olium ,  As.  Minor.  iarf€lanuiH,  Spain. 
caucasicum.  As.  Minor.  Clusii,  Pyrenees. 
Columnai,  S.  Europe  and  As.  Min.  cerstcum, 
Coraca.  rroalicum,  S.  Europe,  /iinfatum. 
Fakoncri,  Spain,  gtacialt,  do.  grandiflarum, 
Europe,  htrsulum,  do.  hiingarituni,  S.E. 
Europe.  miuropkyUum,  Caucas.,  Persia. 
maximum,  Amieniiu  obtongifelium,  Caucas. 
Orfhanida,  Greece.  Pardaliamhts,  Europe. 
pMntagintum.  Europe.  Reylci,  Mts.  of  India. 
scorfiiaidts.  Europe.  slenoghssum,  China. 
Thiriei,  Bilhynia. 

DOWMINGIA.— Charming  Uttle  Cali- 
fomian  half-hardy  annuals,  generally 
known  as  Clin tonia.  Therearetwospecies, 
D.  pulchelia  and  elegans,  similar  to  each 
other,  resembling  the  dwarf  annual 
Lobelias  in  habit,  but  more  brilliant  in 
colour.  D.  pulchelia  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
rarely  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  and  is 
suitable  for  edging  small  beds  or  borders, 
as  when  covered  with  its  bright  blue 
flowers  il  is  very  pretty.  In  March  and 
April  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  free  soil  and  un  open  situation, 
bui,  if  the  plants  are  intended  for  pot 
culture,  the  sowing  should  be  two  months 
earlier.      Each  plant  should  be  allowed 


quite  8  in.  for  development,  and  in  hm 
weather  those  from  the  latest  sowing 
should  be  well  watered.  The  flowers  ol 
the  several  varieties  of  D.  pulchelia  differ  Id 
colour,  the  besl  variety  being  alba  (white), 
rubra  (red),  and  atropurpurea  (dark 
purple). 

DBABA  (iVAillo^  6"nw).— Minute 
alpine  plants,  most  of  them  ha\'ing  bright 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  and  leaves  often 
m  neat  rosettes.  They  are  too  dwarf  lo 
take  care  of  themselves  among  plants 
much  bigger  than  Mosses,  and  therefore 
there  are  few  positions  suitable  for  them  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  try 
them  on  mossy  walls,  ruins,  or  bits  of 
mountain  ground  with  sparse  vegetation. 
The  best -known  and  showiest  is  D. 
aiioides,  found  on  old  walls  and  rocks  in 
the  west  of  England.  Il  forms  a  dwarf, 
spreading,  cushion-like  tuft,  which,  in 
spring,  is  covered  with  bright  yellow 
blossoms.'  D.  Aizoon,  alpina,  ciliaris,  cuspi- 
data,  lapponica,  rupestris,  frigida,  and 
helvetica  are  very  dwarf,  compact-growing 
plants.  In  each  the  small  (lowers,  while  or 
yellow,  are  produced  abundantly.  Rarer 
kinds  are  D.  Mawi,  glacialis,  and  bmni^- 
folia,  all  worth  growing  in  a  full  collection 
of  alpine  flowers  for  a  choice  rock-garden. 

Dracnna.    See  Cordvline. 

DBAOOGEFHALtTH  {Drageris- 

hcad). — Plants  of  the  Sage  family,  among 
them  a  few  choice  perennials  suitable  for 
the  rock-garden  or  the  mixed  border,  suc- 
ceeding in  light  garden  soil  and  increased 
by  division  or  seed.  D.  altaiense  has 
bright  green  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters 
of  large  tubular  (lowers  of  adenseGenlian- 
like  blue,  spotted  with  red  in  the  throat. 
D.  austriacum  has  flower-stems  nearly  I  ft. 
in     height,   densely   covered     with    rich 

Eurple  blossoms  ;  D.  Ruyschianum,  a 
andsomespecies, has  narrow  Hysso[>-1ike 
leaves  and  purplish-blue  flowers,  but  its 
variety  japonicum,  a  new  introduction 
from  Japan,  is  even  more  showy.  D, 
peregrinum,  with  pretty  blue  flowers 
always  produced  in  pairs,  is  desirable,  and 
so  is  D.  argunense,  which  is  a  variety  of 
D.  Ruyschianum.  The  most  beautiful  of 
all  is  D.  grandiflorum,  a  rock-garden 
plant,  which  is  the  earliest  in  flower.  It 
IS  very  dwarf,  and  has  large  clusters  of  in- 
tensely blue  flowers,  which  scarcely  overtop 
the  foliage.  In  D.  speciosum,  a  Himalayan 
species,  the  small  deep  purple  flowers  are 
nearly  smothered  by  the  large  green  bracts- 
The  hardy  annual  kinds,  such  as  Molda- 
vicum  and  D.  canescens,  are  ornamental. 


ing  little  bog-plants,  of  which  all  the  hardy 
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Species  but  one  are  natives  of  Britain. 
All  are  characterised  by  tufts  of  leaves 
which  have  their  surfaces  covered  with 
dense  glandular  hairs.  When  the  native 
tinds  are  grown  artificially  the  condition 
of  their  natural  home  should  be  imitated 
as  far  as  possible.  In  a  bog  on  a  very 
siT>a]|  scale  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  the 
humid  atmosphere  they  have  at  home, 
but  they  will  grow  wherever  Sphagnum 
grows.  The  native  kinds  are  intermedia, 
longi  folia,  obovata,  and  rotundifolia. 
The  North  American  Thread-leaved  Sun- 
dew (D.  filiformis)  is  a  beautiful  bog-plant, 
with  very  long  slender  leaves  covered 
with  glandular  hairs,  the  flowers  purple- 
rose  colour,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  open- 
ing only  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  quite 
hardv,  but  appears  difficult  to  cultivate. 

D6YAS  { Mountain  A  vens). — Mountain 
plants  of  the  Rose  femily,  containing  two 
or  three  dwarf  alpine  plants  of  spreading 
growth  and  neat  evergreen  foliage.  They 
thrive  in  borders  in  light  soil,  though  they 
are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  rock- 
garden,  where  they  can  spread  over  the 
brows  and  surfaces  of  limestone  roclcs, 
best  on  an  exposed  spot,  not  too  dry, 
though  when  well  established  they  wil! 
flounsh  under  almost  any  conditions. 
Division  in  spring.  The  kinds  are  D. 
Drummondi,  a  dwarf,  hardy,  evergreen 
trailer,  with  flower-stems  3  to  8  in.  high  ; 
Its  yellow  flowers,  i  in.  across,  appear  in 
summer.  A  native  of  N.  Arnerica,  D. 
oc/opelala,  a  creeping  evei^reen,  forming 
dense  tufts,  with  pretty  white  flowers.  It 
is  a  British  plant  and  there  are  two  others, 
D.  lanala,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  D. 
integrifolia^  American. 

ECCEEMOCABFaB.— ff.  Scaber  is  a 
delighlfiil  old  climber  for  walls,  trellises, 
and  pillars,  its  orange -red  flowers  are 
beatitifiil,  and  its  rambling  shoots  graceful. 
If  the  roots  are  protected  during  winter, 
they  are  uninjured  and  the  plant  annually 
increases  in  siie.  Increased  freely  by  seed, 
and  should  be  raised  in  this  way  occasion- 
ally.     Syn.,  Cal  ampel  i  s. 

EOHEVEBIA.  —  Dwarf  succulent 
plants,  much  used  in  the  flower  garden,  es- 
pecially the  half-hardy  species  like  secunda. 
Other  species  are  tenderer  and  need  a 
greenhouse  to  keep  them  through  the  win- 
ter, and  a  warm  house  or  frame  to  propa- 
gate them  in  the  spring.  E.  secunda  is  well 
known  by  its  pale  green  rosette,  leaves 
tipped  with  red.  E.  s.  major  is  but  a 
mealy  form  of  the  same.  £.  s.  glauca 
differs  only  in  having  leaves  rather  more 
pointed  and  glaucous.  E.  s.  pumila  is  a 
smaller  form,  with  narrow  leaves  of  the 
same  colour  as  E.  s.  major.     £.  glauca 


metallica  is  intermediate  between  the 
well-known  E.  metallica  and  E.  secunda 
glauca.  Dwarf  and  massive,  the  leaves 
are  very  solid  and  fleshy.  E.  metallica  is 
a  noble  species,  and  distinct  in  the  size 
of  its  leaves  and  in  their  rich  metallic  hue. 
The  dwarfer  kinds  are  used  mostly  as 
edgings  or  panels.  The  fine  E.  metallica 
is  very  effective  on  the  margins  of  beds  and 
groups  ofthedwarier  foliage  jplants,  or  here 
and  there  among  hardy  succulents.  It  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Increase.— As  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe 
prepare  to  sow  it.  Fill  some  4-in.  pots  to 
within  \  in.  of  the  rim  with  equal  pro- 
portions of  leaf-mould  and  well-sanded 
loam.  Make  the  surface  very  firm,  and 
water  the  soil  so  that  the  whole  body  of 
it  becomes  thoroughly  moistened.  Having 
allowed  the  moisture  to  drain  away,  scatter 
the  seed  lightly  and  cover  it  thinly  with 
silver  sand.  Place  the  pot  in  a  hand-light 
or  in  a  close  frame  ;  cover  with  a  pane  of 
glass  and  shade.  The  seed  will  germinate 
before  the  soil  can  dry,  and  if  it  is  sown 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  every  seed  will  come 
up.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  thinly 
into  pans  or  6-in.  pots  ;  keep  them  close 
until  they  are  fairly  established,  and  then 
allow  them  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air. 
After  the  middle  of  September  give  no 
water,  and  take  care  to  remove  all  decay 
as  soon  as  it  is  perceived.  If  planted 
early  in  April  in  well-worked  and  fairly- 
enriched  soil,  these  little  plants  will 
be  strong  by  the  autumn.  There  is 
another  method  of  increasing  them. 
With  a  sharp  knife  cut  out  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  so  as  to  induce  offshoots.  These 
taken  off"  will  speedily  make  good  speci- 
mens, E,metallicamaybe  increased  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  off"  the  flower- 
stems  which  comeearlyin  the  season  ;  cut 
off  the  embryo  flowers  and  place  the  stems 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil.  These  stems  will 
strike  and  will  produce  little  offsets  from 
the  axils  of  the  flower-stem  leaves.  If 
these  are  taken  off  they  will  readily  strike. 
E.  metallica  may  also  be  raised  from  seed 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Echinacea,     See  Rudbeckia. 

BOHINO0A0TU8.— £.  Simpwni  is  a 
beautiful  little  Cactaceous  plant,  a  native 
of  Colorado,  occurring  at  great  elei-alions, 
and  believed  to  be  hardy.  It  grows  tn  a 
globular  mass,  3  or  4  in.  across,  which  is 
covered  with  wnite  spines.  It  flowers 
early  in  March,  bearing  large  pale  purple 
blossoms  which  are  very  beautiful.  No 
one  appears  to  have  had  any  lengthened 
experience  in  cultivating  it,  but,  so  far,  it 
seems  to  thrive.     Its  natural  coriditions 
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and,  i 


t  lea 


less  prelected  from  frost  by  a  covering  of 
snow.  In  this  country,  however,  it  has 
withstood  32°  of  frost,  and  therefore  in  a 
dry  spot  may  escape  and  flourish. 

EOHINOOEBE1T8.  —  Plants  of  the 
Cactus  family  (from  arid  regions  in  N. 
America),  some  of  which  have  been  said 
to  be  hardy.  Mr.  E.  G.  Loder,  of  Weedon, 
Northamptonshire,  grows  and  flowers 
them  successfully.  He  thus  writes  to 
The  Garden  :  "  I  have  a  wall  here  where 
the  Ivy  hangs  over  in  such  a  way  that 
it  keeps  a  large  portion  of  the  winter's 
snow  and  rain  off  the  plants  growing 
underneath.  In  this  position  I  have 
grown  seNeral  species  of  Echinocereus 
and  Opuntia,  an  Echinocaclus,  and  a 
Mammillaria.  Only  small  plants  were 
tried,  yet  several  flowered  in  spite  of  our 
very  severe  winters  and  not  favourable 
summers.  We  had  41°  of  frost  one 
winter,  but  none  of  these  Cacti  were  in- 
jured by  it.  No  species  of  Cactus  which 
1  have  tried  does  well  in  a  level  border. 
A  narrow  rock  border,  raised  about  I  ft. 
high,  against  a  south  wall,  would  be  a 
capital  position,  but  it  is  much  improved 
if  the  wall  has  a  good  wide  coping.  The 
most  attractive  is  a  natural  one  of  Ivy. 
What  success  1  have  in  the  culture  of 
these  plants  has  amply  repaid  me  for  all 
the  trouble  and  care  spent  upon  them  ; 
but  much  greater  success  may  reasonably 
be  expected  by  any  one  who  will  under- 
take their  cuhivation  inamore  sunny  part 
of  England.  All  of  them  are  beautiful, 
and  some  quite  splendid  when  in  flower. 
E.  Fendleri  bears  some  of  the  brightest 
coloured  flowers  that  1  have  ever  seen — a 
rich  purple."  The  species  of  Echino- 
cereus that  Mr.  Loder  grows  are  E. 
ncephiceus,  gonacanthus,  Fendleri,  viri- 
diflorus,  and  paucispinus.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  various  hardy  Cacti  of  N. 
America  would  flower  well  on  raised  stony 
borders  and  sunny  banks  in  rock-gardens. 
Give  them  soil  which  is  well  drained  and 
sunny,  but  exposed,  away  from  all  coping 
or  artificial  protection,  but  take  great  care 
so  to  place  them  in  i-e!alion  10  surrounding 
objects  that  their  stems  cannot  easily  be 
hurt inclearing or  passing.  Afew  protecting 
stones  and  low  evergreens  can  be  grouped 
so  as  to  keep  off  the  digger  and  also 
dangerous  animals.  A  close  turf  of  some 
dwarf  clean  alpine  will  prevent  earth- 
splashings  and  will  improve  the  effect. 

Echinochloa.     See  P.^nicvm. 

ECEINOPS  (Globe  Thistle).— K  fine 
Hardy  plant  from  S.  Russia,  3  to  5  ft.  high, 


covered  with  a  silvery  down,  E.  rutheniau 
having  the  flowers  blue,  in  roimd  heads. 
Thrives  in  ordinary  soil.  Easily  multiplied 
by  division  of  the  tufts,  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots  in  spring.  It  is  the  most  ornamental 
of  its  distmct  family,  and  is  highly  suit- 
able for  grouping  with  the  bolder  her- 
baceous plants-  It  would  also  look  well 
when  isolated  on  the  turf.  There  are 
other  species,  mostly  from  S.  Europe  and 
the  Levant,  among  which  are  E.  Rilro 
and  E.  banaticus  ;  but  we  have  never  seen 
any  so  good  as  E.  ruthenicus,  and,  as  the 
species  arc  very  much  alike,  it  is  enough 
to  grow  the  best.     E.  sphserocephalus  is 


Echiiwpi  nuhcnicus  (Globe  Tbinlr]. 

a  fine  species  tall  and  handsome ; 
giganteus  is  a  garden  variety  of  the  above, 
more  robust,  and  with  larger  heads. 

EOHIUM  iViper'i  Jag/ajj).— Hand- 
some plants  of  the  Forget-me-not  Order, 
the  finer  kinds  of  which,  though  superb  in 
the  open  gardens  of  S.  Europe,  are  too 
tender  for  flower  gardens.  E.  planla- 
gineum  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 


slender  wreaths  that  rise  erect  from  a  tuft 
of  broad  leaves.  It  is  handsomer  than 
our  indigenous  species,  E.  pustulatum  and 
E.  vulgare.  £.  rubrum  is  a  scarce  and 
handsome  species,  its  habit  is  similar  to 
those  above  mentioned,  but  its  colour  is  a 
reddish-violet,  similar  to  the  attractive  E. 
creticum.  The  Salamanca  Viper's  Bugloss 
(E.  salinant'tcum)  is  another  fine  kind,  but 
difficult  to  obtain,  except  from  its  native 
locality.  These  five  species  are  now  in 
cultivation,  and  are  representative  of  the 
annual  and  biennial  Echiums.  They  are 
all  showy  and  of  the  simplest  culture. 
The   seeds   should   be  sown  in   ordinary 
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garden  soil,  either  in  spring  for  [he  current 
year's  flowering,  or  late  in  autumn  for 
flowering  in  early  summer.  Our  n:itive 
E.  vulgare  is  good  in  certain  positions  ; 
ils  long  racemes  of  blue  flowers  are  hand- 
somer than  those  of  the  Italian  Anchusa. 
Against  a  hot  wall,  where  nothing  else 
would  grow,  Dr,  Acland,  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Colchester,  planted  some,  and 
they  gave  a  beautiful  bloom.  It  is 
valuable  for  such  positionsj  particularly 
on  hot  gravelly  or  cnalky  soils. 

Edrauntliiu.    See  Waklenbergea. 

Edw&rdsia.     See  Sophora. 

EI.iACHnJS(0/.fat/i'r),— Several  of 
the  Oleasters  are  beautiful  shrubs,  and  de- 
serve to  be  much  more  widely  cultivated 
than  they  are  now. 

B.  sngOBtifolia,  the  form  which  grows 
wild  in  South-eastern  Europe,  is  the  wild 
Olive  of  the  old  Greek  authors,  and  in 
some  modem  books  is  called  Jerusalem 
Willow.  The  long  silvery-gray  fruit  is 
constantly  sold  in  the  Constantinople 
markets  under  the  name  of  Ighid^  agig^i, 
and  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
abounding  as  it  does  in  a  dry,  mealy, 
saccharine  substance  ;  it  possesses  the 
property  of  retaining,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  being  gathered,  its  usual  siie 
and  form.  The  general  aspect  of  this 
form  is  much  more  that  of  a  Willow  than 
an  Olive,  the  long  lanceolate  leaves  being 
grayish  above  and  silver>'- white  beneath. 
Under  cultivation  I  have  seen  this  thrive 
in  a  dry,  hungry,  sandy  soil,  and  attain  tree- 
like proportions  with  a  stem  as  much  as 
a  foot  in  diameter.  This  deciduous  species 
is  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account 
by  the  landscape  gardener;  the  yellow 
tubular  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion. 

E.  ugsatea,  or  £.  c&n&densie  (the 
Silver  Berry,  or  Missouri  Silver  Tree), 
has  very  fragrant  tubular  yellow  flowers, 
followed  by  an  abundance  of  nearly 
globular,  dry,  mealy,  edible  fruit.  This 
species  gives  a  characteristic  feature  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
valley,  and  in  a  wild  state  grows  B  or  loft. 
in  height,  and  throws  up  an  abundance 
of  suckers,  a  habit  which,  at  any  rate  in 
a  young  state,  does  not  appear  to  occur 
so  much  under  cultivation.  The  oval 
leaves  are  silvery- white.  In  nearly  all 
British  and  foreign  nurseries  this  species 
is  confused  with  the  Buffalo  Berry 
(Shepherdia  argentea),  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Ela^ag^us, 
but  altogether  different  from  it. 

E.  bortsil&iB,  a  somewhat  variable 
plant  with  a  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution, is  cultivated  m  many  countries 
fdr  the  sake  of  its  fruit.    In  Dr.  Aitchison's 


Botany  of  Ike  Afghan  Deliimlalion 
Commission  it  is  described  as  a  shrub 
or  tree  occurring  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
ft.  and  upwards,  near  running  streams,  and 
cultivated  largely  in  orchards  for  its  fruit. 

E.  longipes,  a  thoroughly  deciduous 
Japanese  species,  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  members  of  the  genus.  Prof. 
Sargent  thus  writes  of  it  in  Garden  and 
Forest :  "  The  plant  may  well  be  grown 
for  the  beauty  of  its  fruit  alone,  which, 
moreover,  is  juicy  and  edible  with  a 
sharp,  rather  pungent^  agreeable  flavour. 
Both  the  size  and  the  flavour  can  doubt- 
less be  improved  by  careful  selection, 
and  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  it  may  become  a  highly 
esteemed  and  popular  dessert  and  culinary 
fruit.  To  some  persons,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  flavour  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  the  Currant  or  the  Gooseberry." 
The  fruit,  as  implied  by  the  specific  name, 
is  borne  on  long  stalks  ;  it  is  bright  red 
in  colour  and  covered  with  minute  white 
dots.  The  branches  are  covered  with 
rusty  brown  scales,  and  the  somewhat 
leathery  leaves  are  dark  green  above  and 
silvery. white  beneath.  Pheasants  are 
said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  fruit,  and  I 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  blackbirds  and 
other  fruit-eating  birds  will  soon  strip  a 
bush  unless  it  be  netted.  Some  French 
giowers  make  a  preserve  of  the  fruit,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  very  similar  10  that 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  Cornelian 
Cherry  (Comus  mas) ;  a  spirit,  too,  with  a 
taste  like  kirsch,  has  also  been  made  from 
the  fruit.  E.  longipes,  known  in  some 
gardens  under  the  names  of  E.  edulis,  E. 
odorata  edulis,  and  £.  rotundifolia,  is  appa- 
rently as  hardy  as  the  first-named  species. 

E.  m&crophylla,  an  evergreen  species 
from  China  and  Japan,  has  large  roundish 
leaves,  grayish  above  and  silvery  beneath. 
Old  plants  are  said  to  produce  suckers 
freely,  but  the  species  is  a  somewhat 
recent  introduction  to  British  gardens, 
and  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen 
up  to  the  present  have  not  shown  any 
tendency  to  sucker.  It  is  quite  distinct 
in  appearance  from  any  other  hardy 
cultivated  shrub,  and  is  worthy  of  much 
more  general  employment  in  the  orna- 
mental shrubbery.  In  its  native  habitats 
it  is  said  to  sometimes  attain  tree-like 
dimensions  ;  under  cultivation  I  have  only 
seen  it  as  a  dense  bush. 

E.  pusgeus,  E.  glabra,  and  E.  refleza 
are  beautiful  evergreens,  which  are  not 
very  dissimilar  in  general  aspect,  and 
which  without  long  dry  scientific  de- 
scriptions it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish.     Variegated  forms  exist  of  all 
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three,  and  any  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
types,  are  thoroughly  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  garden  or  pleasure-ground. 
They  are  all  natives  of  Japan,  &c.,  but 
do  not  appear  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
species  previously  mentioned  ;  all  could 
be  tried,  however,  with  every  prospect  of 
success  in  the  southern  counties.  Some 
of  them  in  the  south  of  Europe  assume 
a  somewhat  climbing  habit,  and  round 
the    North    Italian    lakes,  for   example, 


the  upper  surface  ;  in  a  young  state  earlier 
in  the  season  they  are  silvery-gray,  and 
silvery-white  beneath.  The  creamy-while 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion in  June.  In  some  localities  the 
plant  is  practically  evergreen ;  in  ibe 
neighbourhood  of  London,  however,  it 
is — at  any  rate  during  such  winters  as 
the  two  last — to  all  intents  and  purposes 
deciduous.  !t  is  probably  perfectly  hardy 
throughout   Britain,  as  it  withstands  the 


Lyme  Gius  (Elirmus 


grow  up  to  the  tops  of  high  Fir  and 
Pine  trees. 

E.  flimoni,  said  to  be  a  native  of  China, 
seems  quite  hardy,  but  is  the  least  orna- 
mental of  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  these  notes.  A  variegated  form 
of  this,  with  leaves  margined  with  dark 
green  and  with  the  centres  constantly  varie- 
gated with  golden-yellow  and  yellowish- 
green,  originated  in  the  Belgian  nurseries 
a  few  years  ago  ;  il  is  highly  spoken  of  in 
some  of  the  Belgian  periodicals. 

£.  nmbellata  is  a  beautiful  bush.  The 
leaves  are  deep   green   and  glabrous  on 


much  severer  winters  of  Northern  Ger- 
many without  protection.  In  a  nild 
state  it  occurs  from  the  Himalayas  to 
China  and  Japan.  Elfeagnus  piarvifolia 
is  a  name  under  which  this  species  occurs 
in  some  gardens. — G.  N. 

ELYHTTS  {Lyme  Grass).— E.arenariui 
is  a  wild  British  Crass,  vigorous  and  dis- 
tinct, which  if  planted  in  deep  soil  near 
the  margin  of  a  shrubbery,  or  on  a  bank 
on  the  Grass,  makes  an  effective  plant, 
growing  4  ft.  high,  and  as  we  should  culti- 
vate it  for  the  leaveSjthere  would  be  no  loss 
if  the  flowers  were  removed.    It  is  frequent 
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Grass  from  British  Columbia,  fonning 
dense,  compact,  column-like  growth,  and 
more  than  3  ft.  high.  It  is  covered  from 
the  base  almost  to  the  top  with  long 
arching  leaves,  and  in  the  flowering  season 
is  crowned  with  erect  rigid  spikes  6^  in. 
long,  so  that  it  resembles  an  elongated  ear 
of  wheat,  his  verYomaniental,and  maybe 
grown  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lyme  Grass. 
Other  kinds  might  be  mentioned,  but 
one  or  two  give  us  the  best  effect  of  the 

EBfBOTHBHTli  {Fire  Busk).—E.coc- 
cineum  is  a  very  beautiful  S.  American 
evei^een  shrub  of  the  Protea  family,  hardy 
in  warm  parts  of  Britain,  even  without 
the  protection  of  a  wall.  At  Coombe 
Royal,  in  South  Devon,  il  grows  quite 
20  ft.  high,  and  is  a  spectacle  of  won- 
drous beauty  about  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  every  twig 
carries  a  cluster  of  fiery  flowers.  Even 
on  the  favoured  Devonshire  coast  a 
sharp  late  frost  wilt  sometimes  injure  the 
flowers.  It  thrives  near  the  coast  in 
southern  Ireland  and  in  Wicklow  at 
Mr.  Acton's,  but  soon  perishes  in  less 
favoured  places. 

EBIPBTBtlM  {Crowierry).  -  E.  m- 

Cw  is  a  small  evergreen  Heath-like 
ti,  of  the  easiest  culture,  which  may  be 
associated  with  the  dwarfer  rock  shrubs. 
It  is  a  native  plant,  and  the  badge  of  the 
Scotch  clan  McLean, 

ENKIAHTHUS.— ,£.  campanulatus  is 
a  pretty  shrub,  native  of  Northern  Japan. 
It  has  slender  branches  covered  with  a 
light  brown  bark,  and  campanulate  flowers 
produced  in  a  pendulous  cluster,  and  of  a 
pale  rosy-red  colour,  with  three  darker 
lines  on  each  of  the  live  sections  of  the 
corolla. 

E.  cernatu. — A  little-known  species 
only  recently  introduced  from  Japan, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  a  bush  6  ft.  to 
8  ft.  high.  The  reddish  flowers  are 
campanulate,  and  slightly  five-lobed. 
Syn.,  Mtisteria  cemua. 

E.  j&ponicUB. — A  rare  and  desirable 
shrub,  first  discovered  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  near  Nagasaki,  Japan,  in  1859, 
and  afterwards  mtroduced  by  Messrs. 
Standish.  The  leaves  turn  to  a  beautiful 
deep  orange  colour  before  falling  in 
autumn.  The  pendent  flowers  are  pure 
white,  globose,  and  contracted  to  a  much 
narrower  mouth  than  in  E.  campanu- 
latus.    Ericaceae. 

EOHEOON  {Cyclamen  Poppy).-E. 
ckionanthus    is  a  very  charming  hardy 


perennial  Poppy  intermediate  between 
Stylophorum  and  Sanguinaria.  The  root- 
stocks  are  usually  as  thick  as  the  flnger  ; 
they  run  freely  underground,  and  increase 
rapidly  ;  leaves  all  from  the  base,  long- 
stalked,  and  resembling  those  of  the 
hardy  Cyclamen.  The  flowers,  2  to  3  in. 
in  diameter,  are  pure  white,  with  a  bunch 
of  yellow  anthers  in  the  centre  ;  several 
borne  on  stems  about  1  ft.  high.  It  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  will  be  found 
perfectly  hardy  out-of-doors  ;  it  has  stood 
the  winters  of  1S90  and  1891  without 
injury.  This  Poppy  will  be  found  a 
delightful  plant  in  moist  situations  in  free 
soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
pure  pearly -white  Poppy  flowers,  in  a 
setting  of  bold  yellow-green  foliage,  make 


an  elegant  picture,  and  a 
flower  all  through  the  summer,  it  is  a 
good  plant  for  the  rock-garden.  It  can 
be  increased  to  any  extent  by  division. 

EPHEDRA.  —  {Shrubby  Horsetail). 
Curious  greyish,  wiry  trailing  bushes  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
rare  in  our  gardens,  but  hardy  here  and 
there,  as  in  the  Cambridge  llotanic 
Gardens,  where  there  is  light  warm  soil. 

All  these  plants  resemble  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Equisetums,  and  though  they 
are  leafless,  or  nearly  so,  the  bright  green 
colour  of  the  bark  makes  them  conspic- 
uous atall  seasons.  ^E.rfw/airAj'uis  a  native 
of  the  southern  part  of  France  and  Spain, 
in  sandy  soils  on  the  seashore,  a  yard  or 
more  high,  forming  a  spreading  mass  of 
bright  green  cylindrical  branches  distinct 
from  our  hardyshrubs  ;  the  berries,  which 
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do  not  always  appear  in  Ihis  counirj-,  are 

red.     In  the  froni  of  the  shrubbery,  where 

ihe  slender  branches  can  grow  al  will,  this 

Ephedra  is  seen  to  advatilage,  breaking 

up  the  outline,  and  it  is  a  good  plant  for 

bold    arrangements    in 

the   rock   garden   as   it 

will  succeed  in  dry  spots. 


It  is  also 


s  E. 


ji>^^\ 


ncbrodensis.   E.  vulgaris 
isa  smaller  plant  and  one 
that  will  resist  more  cold 
as   it  is  a  native  of  Si- 
beria, also  some  of  the 
more  southern  districts 
of  Asia.    Other  species 
are   found    in    different 
parisofthe  world, butthe 
\  nomenclature  of  the  en- 
e  genus  is  confused. 
Ephedra.  and  it  is  probable  that 

the  list  of  names  would 
be  reduced  if  they  were  grown  together, 
as  slight  geographical  variations  would 
no  doubt  disappear  under  cuhivation. — T. 
EPIG.SA  {Afay/Iou'er).—h  sinall  Ever- 
green found  in  sandy  soil  in  the  shade  of 
Fines  in  many  parts  of  N.America,  E. 
repens  having  pretty  rose-tinted  flowers 
in  small  clusters,  which  exhale  a  rich 
odour,  and  appear  in  spring.  Its  natural 
home  is  under  trees,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  plant  some  of  it  in  the  shade  of  Pines 
or  shrubs.  It  was  at  one  time  lost  to  our 
nurseries  and  gardens,  owing  to  the  habit 
of  planting  all  things  in  the  same  kind 
of  exposed  situation.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  for  the  wild  garden,  in  sandy  or 
peaty  soil  under  trees,  growing  only  a  few 
mches  high,     Ericaceie. 

EPILOBnjM  {French  lVi//crw).— Few 
of  these  plants  are  worthy  of  cultivation, 
but  some  arc  important,  and  the  best 
perhaps  is  the  showy  crimson  native  E. 
an^ustifolium,  of  which  there  is  a  pure 
white  variety.  This  plant  runs  in  a  border 
so  quickly  as  to  soon  become  a  trouble- 
some weed,  but  is  fine  when  allowed  to 
run  wild  in  a  rough  shrubbery  or  copse, 
where  it  may  bloom  with  the  Foxglove. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  many  parts 
of  Britain.  Division.  Other  kinds  some- 
what less  vigorous  are  E.  angustissinium, 
E.  Dodona-'i,  and  E.  rosmarini folium. 
The  common  native  E.  hirsutum  is  stouter 
than  the  French  Willow,  and  is  only 
useful  by  the  margins  of  streams  and 
ponds,  associated  with  the  Loosestrife 
and  such  plants.  There  is  a  variegated 
form.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Willow 
■^erb  {E.  obcordatum)  is  a  beautiful  rock- 
•nt.  The  Willow  Herbs  of  our  own 
udes  are  very  tall  and  vigorous,  but 


on  the  dreary  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Califomian  Sierras  one 
species  has  succeeded  in  contending 
against  the  elements  by  reason  of  its  very 
dwarf  stature  ;  it  has  imitated  Ihe  Phloxes 
and  Pentslcmons  of  the  same  region : 
though  not  more  than  3  in.  high,  it  has 
retained  the  size  and  beauty  of  flower  of 
the  finest  species,  the  colour  being  rosy- 
crimson.  It  is  hardy,  and  thrives  in 
ordinary  sandy  soil  in  the  rock-garden. 
Some  of  the  small  New  Zealand  spiecies, 
such  as  glabellum  nummulari<efolium,  and 
longipes,  are  very  useful  for  draping  stones 
on  rock-gardens. — D. 

EPmEDIUM  (Barr^M-a/ff-/).— Inter- 
esting and,  when  well  grown,  elegant  plants 
of  the  Barberry  Order,  but  not  shrubby. 
E.  pinnatum  is  a  hardy  dwarf  p>erennial 
from  Asia  Minor,  8  in.  to  2i  ft.  high,  «ith 
handsome  tufts,  and  bearing  long  clusters 
of  yellow  flowers.  The  old  leaves  remain 
fine  tmtil  the  new  ones  appear  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  It  is  not  well  to  remove 
them,  as  they  shelter  the  buds  of  the  new 
leaves  during  the  winter,  and  the  plants 
flower  better  when  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. Cool  peaty  soil  and  a  slightly  shaded 
position  arc  most  suitable.  Other  species 
are  alpinum,  macranthum,  Musschianuin, 
purpureum,  rxibrum,  niveum,  and  viola- 
ceum,  all  loving  half-shady  spots  in  peat,  or 
in  moist  sandy  soil.  None  are  so  valuable 
for  general  culture  as  the  first -mentioned. 

Known  species.— £.  alfdnum,  Europe,  con- 
cinnum,  Japan,  datum,  Himal.  macranlkum, 
Japan.  Musuhiatium,  do.  PirrtUderianum, 
.\lgeria.  pinnalum,  Persia.  filcroteras, 
Caucas.  pubtnaa,  China,  pubigirum,  Caucas. 
ruirum,  Japan,     sagiltalum,  do. 

EPIPACTIBC^arjA  £■.)—£".  palustrii 
is  a  somewhat  showy  hardy  Orchid,  1  to  il 
ft.  high,  flowering  late  in  summer,and  bear- 
ing rather  handsome  purplish  flos-ers.  A 
native  of  moist  grassy  places  in  all  parts  of 
temperate  and  southern  Europe.  A  good 
plant  forthe  bog -garden,  or  for  moist  spots 
near  a  rivulet,  in  soft  peat.  In  moist  dis- 
tricts il  thrives  very  well  in  ordinary  moist 

EQUISETTTU  {Giant  Horie-iaH).~E. 
Telmafcia  is  a  tall  British  plant,  of  much 
grace  of  habit  when  well  developed,  and 
from  3  to  6  ft.  high  in  moist  peaty  or  clay 
hollows  in  woods.  The  stem  is  furnished 
from  top  to  bottom  with  spreading  whorls 
of  slender  branches,  slightly  drooping,  the 
whole  forming  a  graceful  pyramid.  It  is  fit 
for  the  hardy  fernery,  shady  peat  borders, 
near  cascades,  or  among  shrubs,  and  grow^ 
best  in  deep  vegetable  soil.  Division.  E. 
sylvaticum  is  another  native  Horse-tail, 
much  dwarfer,  but  .gracefuf .  ^hen  well 
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grow-n,  the  stem  standing  8  to  15  in. 
high,  and  being  covered  with  slender 
branches. 

EBAOaOSTIS  {Urve  Graw).— Grasses, 
some  of  which  are  worth  cultivating  for 
their  elegant  feathery  panicles.  E. 
xgyptiaca,  with  silvery-while  plumes, 
maxima,  elegans,  pilosa,  amabilis,  pellu- 
cida,  capillaris,  plumosa,  are  all  elegant 
annuals.  They  are  useful  for  cutting  for 
the  house  during  summer.  Seed  may  be 
sown  in  autumn  or  spring  in  the  open  air, 
on  or  in  a  slightly  heated  frame.  For 
preserving,  the  stems  should  be  gathered 
before  the  seeds  are  too  ripe. 

EBAHTHIS  ( Winter  Aconite).  —  E. 
hyemalis  is  a  pretty  early  plant  with  yellow 
flowers  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  shining 
green.  It  is  3  to  8  in.  high,  and  flowers 
from  January  to  March.  It  is  seen  best  in 
a  half-wild  state,  under  trees  or  on  banks 
in  woody  places,  though  it  is  occasionally 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  earliest 
border  flowers.  It  often  naturalises  itself 
freely  in  Grass,  and  is  very  beautiful  when 
the  little  yellow  (lowers  peep  out  in  early 
spring.  E.  cilicicui  is  a  recent  introduc- 
tron  of  like  stature  and  character,  though 
distinct  as  a  species,  and  seems  to  be 
of  like  i*alue  and  hardiness.  We  may 
therefore  enjoy  it  without  giving  it 
positions  suited  for  more  delicate  plants, 
or  taking  any  trouble  about  it,  but  it  is 
more  vigorous  on  chalky  or  warm  soils, 
and  dwindles  on  some  cold  soils. 

EaEMTTBUS.— Noble  bulbous  plants 
from  Northern  India,  Persia,  and  Central 
Asia,  as  yet  little  seen  in  our  gardens.  Of 
their  culture  or  fitness  for  our  climate 
generally  little  can  be  said  with  certainty. 
Most  of  the  forms  are  handsome,  and  well 
suited  for  the  warm  sheltered  glades  of 
gardens  where  hardy  flowers  and  plants 
are  grown  in  a  natural  and  informal  wa^. 
In  such  a  home  they  can  be  associated  in 
bold  groups  with  some  of  the  finest  hardy 
plants,  with  a  background  of  fine-foliaged 
subjects  and  choice  shrubs.  In  planting, 
however,  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
the  roots  where  they  would  not  be  over- 
grown or  shaded  by  other  plants,  so  that 
the  crowns  should  receive  the  greatest 
amount  of  sunshine  during  the  ri[>ening 
period  previous  to  going  to  rest.  They 
thrive  admirably  in  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
such  as  would  suit  Lilium  auratum,  with 
the  addition  of  some  thoroughly  decayed 
cow  manure.  My  own  plants  were  grown 
in  a  bed  filled  in  3  ft.  deep  with  a  compost 
of  good  fibrous  loam,  sharp  river-sand, 
peat,  decayed  cow  manure,  and  charcoal, 
with  a  well-drained  sheltered  situation 
facing  due  south.     Once  well  planted, 


they  should  never  be  disturbed,  as  the 
roots  are  extremely  brittle  and  very  liable 
to  injury.  The  surface  soil  above  the  roots 
should  be  kept  clean  by  hand  weeding 
and  enriched  by  occasional  surfacings  of 
old  manure,  leaf-soil,  and  a  little  grit, 
thoroughly  broken  up  and  mixed  together. 
Autumn  is  the  best  period  for  planting, 
which  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  have  ripened  their  growth, 
the  sites  being  well  and  deeply  prepared 
some  little  lime  beforehand,  so  as  to  allow 
the  soil  to  thorou^hl}'  settle  before  the 
plants  are  placed  in  it.  As  the  whole 
family  dislike  stagnant  moisture,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  this  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  in  any  favourable  situation 
this  can  be  managed  by  spreading  out 
the  roots  of  the  young  plants  upon  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  bed  and  covering 
them  with  soil  so  as  to  form  a  mound.  This 
can  be  afterwards  surfaced  with  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  to  exclude  frost.  In  any  case 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  keep  the  crown  of 
the  plant  slightly  above  the  soil.  1  found 
a  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Gumbleton,  who 
is  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  these 
plants,  to  be  an  excellent  protection 
during  winter  and  early  spring,  especially 
at  the  latter  period,  when  the  young 
growth  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost 
and  the  plants  to  be  disfigured  for  the 
whole  season,  if  not  permanently  injured. 
The  shelter,  in  fact,  is  very  simple  and 
is  easily  managed  —  being  merely  the 
placing  over  each  plant  of  a  hand-light 
upon  supports.  As  it  takes  some  of  the 
forms  several  years  10  flower,  old  plants 
are  valuable,  but  are  difficult  to  move. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  begin  with  three- 
year-old  plants  if  possible,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  plants  from 
a  trustworthy  source,  or,  after  waiting 
patiently,  cultivators  may  find  that  in- 
stead of  the  beautiful  E.  robustus  or  E. 
himalaicus,  they  have  the  uninteresting 
E.  spectabilis,  or  some  other  species  that 
they  do  not  care  for. 

Owing  to  losing  my  garden,  I  had, 
unfortunately,  to  break  up  my  collection 
in  the  finest  condition,  before  all  the 
forms  I  had  collected  had  flowered.  1, 
however,  flowered  E.  robustus,  Olgie, 
himalaicus,  and  Bungei,  all  of  which  are 
very  beautiful,  and  amenable  to  cultiva- 

These  four  forms  all  flowered  finely, 
and  throve  admirably  in  a  Herefordshire 
garden.  A  most  interesting  account  of 
this  family,  with  a  list  of  the  species  and 
varieties  known  to  cultivation,  may  be 
found  in  vol.  xxix,  (p.  96)  of  The  Garden, 
which  cannot  fail  to  assist  those  who  con- 
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tempiaie  the  introduction  of  these  beautiful 
plants  into  their  gardens.— W.  ].  G. 

The  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts  writes  from 
Scole  Rectory  : — 


"  With  a  little  trouble  Eremuri  inay  be 
grown  successfully  by  every  lover  of 
beautilul  flowers.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  their  well-being  is  protection  from 
slugs,  which  soon  scent  them  from  afar 


I  keep  a  perforated  zinc  collar  round 
the  crown  and  protect  from  spring 
frosts.  The  plant  early  forces  its  way 
up  even  through  the  frost-bound  earth, 
but  the  tender  flower-spike,  lender  only  in 
intancy,  is  nipped  in  the  bud  if  rain  fall 
on  it  and  freeze.  Protection  also  from 
cutting  winds  which  destroy  the  foliage  is 
needed.  With  such  precautions  and 
planted  in  loam,  deep,  but  not  too  stiSj 
m  a  well-drained  sunny  border,  and  with 
an  occasional  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure, 
they  will  repay  one  for  all  the  care  given 

E.   Aitchisonii. — This  is  a  very  fine 

species,  nearly  allied  to  E.  robusius.  It 
was  introduced  a  few  years  a^o  from  Kar- 
shdtal,  Afghanistan,  where  it  grows  on 
ridges  of  the  hills  nearly  iz,ooo  fL  above 
sea-level,  flowering  in  June.  Il  is  a  rather 
fine  species,  producing  dense  spikes  of 
pale  reddish  flowers.  The  robust  and 
very  striking  stems  vary  from  3  to  5  ft. 
high, 

E.  aoiantdacns.  —  A  charming  dwarf 
plant  somewhat  resembling  E.  Bungei, 
and  perfectly  hardy  in  gardens.  It 
flowers  in  April,  the  numerous  spikes  of 
bright  citron-yellow  flowers  ^ivinjj  quite 
a  character  to  part  of  the  Hariab  district, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  plants 
on  rough  stony  ground.  It  is  very 
interesting  as  the  vegetable  proper  (rf 
the  Hariab  district,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  sole  vegetable  upon  which  the  in- 
habitants depend  for  at  least  two  months 
of  the  year.  The  leaves  are  simply  cut 
from  the  root-stock,  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible,  and  cooked.  It  is 
extremely  palatable,  and  Dr.  Aitchtson 
recottuncnds  its  growth  as  an  early  spring 

£.  Bungei.— A  pretty  dwarf  spedes 
now  plentiful  in  nursenes.  The  leaves, 
contemporary  with  the  flowers,  are  narrow, 
linear,  and  about  1  ft.  long.  Flower- 
stem  somewhat  slender,  1  to  3  ft.  long. 
Flowers  bright  yellow,  the  segments 
re  flexing  from  above  the  base,  and 
having  a  distinct  ^reen  keeL  The 
stamens  are  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
perianth.  Native  of  Persia,  flowering  in 
July. 

E.  him&Uicns  is  a  beautiful  white- 
flowered  species,  introduced  to  culti^-ation 
by  Mr.  Gumbleton,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  hardy  plants  in  cultivation. 
In  form  and  height  it  reminds  one  of  E. 
robustus,  but  it  starts  into  growth  later, 
escaping  spring  frosts.  The  flower- 
stems  are  4  to  8  h.  high,  the  dense 
raceme  taking  up  quite  2  ft.  of  the 
upper  portion,  with  flowers  as  large  as  a 
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florin.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best 
of  the  known  species.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  is  a  native  of  the  temperate 
H  imalayas. 

E.  OIgS  is  a  comparatively  dwarf 
form,  received  with  E.  liungei  from  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  and  one  of  the  latest  to 
flower.  TTie  flower-stem  is  nearly  4  ft. 
hiq^h,  and  is  densely  set  with  handsome 
lilac  flowers  as  large  as  a  five-shilling 
piece.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  conspicuous  flowered 
species.  It  was  introduced  about  eight 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Regel.  A  native 
of  Turkestan,  flowering  in  June  and 
July. 

E.  robnstns,  a  lovely  species,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  in  gardens.  It  pro- 
duces a  huj^  flower-stem  6  to  10  ft.  high, 
bearing  on  its  summit  a  dense  raceme  of 
peach-shaded  lilac  flowers  nearly  2  in,  in 
diameter.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may 
crflen  be  seen  forcing  its  shoots  through 
frozen  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
manage.  Native  of  Turkestan,  flowering 
mJune.-D. 

Known  s^iecies. — They  ate  Asiatic  plants 
coming  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
A^hanistan,  India,  and  Turkestan.  E.  AiCchi- 
soni,  Afehao.  Alberti,  albo-dtrinus,  altaicus, 
ai^ustifi^us,  anisoptenis,  Aucherianus,  bach- 
tioiicas,  bucharicus,  Bungei,  cappadocicus, 
Gipua,  GnfGthii,  himaloicus,  inderiensis,  Ka.uf- 
manni,  Korolkowi,  luteus,  Olgse,  persicus, 
robustus,  spectabilis,  stenophyllus,  Stocksii, 
Saworowi,  tauricus,  tuikescanicus. 

EBIAHTUUS.— A  fine  Grass  from  S. 
£urop)e,  E.  Ravenna  is  somewhat  like  the 
Pampas  Grass  in  habit,  but  smaller  in 
size,  having  violet -tinged  leaves.  The 
flowering  stems  grow  from  5  to6J  ft.  high, 
but  as  It  only  flowers  with  us  in  a  very 
warm  season,  it  must  be  valued  for  its 
foliage  alone.  Its  dense  tufls  are  strongest 
with  us  in  light  or  warm  soil,  in  positions 
with  a  south  aspect.  It  is  poor  on  cold 
soils,  and  will  probably  not  grow  well  north 
of  London.  It  is  fitted  for  association 
with  such  Grasses  as  Arundo  conspicua. 
Division  of  the  tufis  in  spring  or  autumn. 
E.  strictus  is  another  species,  but  is  not 
so  good  as  E.  Raven  ns. 

EBIOA  (iVfu/A).— Beautiful  shrubs,  of 
which  the  kinds  that  are  wild  in  Europe 
are  very  precious  for  gardens.  We  should 
take  more  hints  from  our  own  wild  plants 
and  bring  the  hardy  Heaths  of  Britain 
into  the  garden.  Why  should  we  have 
such  things  as  the  Altemanthera  grown 
with  care  and  cost  in  hothouses,  and  then 
put  out  in  summer  to  make  our  flower 
gardens  ridiculous,  while  neglecting  such 
lovely  hardy  things  as  our  own  Heaths  and 
their  many  pretty  varieties  ?  But  veiy  many 


people  do  not  know  how  happy  these 
Heaths  are  as  garden  plants,  and  how  well 
they  rnark  the  seasons,  and  for  the  most 
part  at  a  time  when  people  go  into  the 
country.  A  pretty  Heath  garden  is  that 
of  Sir  P.  Currie  at  Hawley,  where,  near 
his  house  he  has  kept,  instead  of  a  lawn, 
a  piece  of  the  Heath  land  of  the  district 
almost  in  its  natural  state,  save  for  a  little 
levelling  of  old  pits.  In  such  places  the 
native  Heaths  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire 
sow  themselves,  and  nothing  can  be 
belter  in  the  situation.  Where,  as  in 
many  country  places,  the  Heaths  abound, 
there  is  less  need  to  cultivate  them,  al- 
though we  cultivate  nothing  prettier.  In 
places  large  enough  for  bold  Heath  gar- 
dens it  would  be  well  to  plant  them,  but 
a  small  place  is  oflen  large  enough  for 
a  few  beds  of  hardy  Heaths.  Once 
established,  they  need  very  little  attention. 
To  some  it  maybe  necessary'  to  state  that 
most  of  our  Heaths  break  into  white  and 
various  coloured,  the  common  Heather 
having  many  pretty  varieties,  also  the 
Scotch  Heath.  These  forms  are  quite  as 
free  as  the  wild  sorts,  and  give  delightfijl 
variety  in  a  Heath  garden,  which  need 
not  by  any  means  be  a  pretentious  affair, 
but  quite  simple  ;  for  Heaths  are  best  on 
the  nearly  level  ground.  Though  they 
grow  best,  perhaps,  in  northern  and  upland 
peat  bogs  and  wastes,  we  see  them  in  the 
southern  counties  in  ordinary  soils,  though 
on  heaths  they  seem  to  form  their  own  soil 
by  decay  of  the  stems  and  leaves  for 
many  years.  Choice  Heaths  form  often 
the  very  best  adornment  of  rocky  banks, 
but  these  are  by  no  means  necessary, 
and  some  of  the  best  groups  I  have  seen 
were  on  the  level  ground,  as  in  the  late  Sir 
William  Beaumont's  garden  in  Surrey, 
This  group  of  plants  has  as  yet  bad  but 
scant  care,  and,  if  grown  at  all,  is  grown 
in  a  poor  way  and  more  for  its  "  botanical 
interest"  than  from  any  just  sense  of  its 
great  beauty.  That  can  only  be  fairly 
judged  of  by  those  who  see  Heaths  on 
mountains  and  moors,  where  they  ate 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  plants  in 
effect  in  broad  masses.  This  can  hardly 
ever  be  shown  in  small  gardens,  but  why 
should  it  not  be  in  large  ones  ?  We  need 
not  even  have  a  garden  to  cultivate 
Heaths  in  a  picturesque  way,  as  almost 
any  rough  open  ground  will  do,  and  some 
kinds  will  do  among  bushes  and  in  woody 
places.  The  larger  Heaths,  where  grown, 
should  be  massed  in  visible  groups,  and 
the  dwarf  ones  seen  in  masses  also,  and 
not  treated  as  mere  "  specks  "  on  rockeries. 
They  are  all  of  easy  culture  and  all  the 
dwarf  kind  of  easy  increase  by  pulling  in 
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pieces  and  replanting  at  once  any  time 
from  October  to  April. 

E.  ARBOREA  {Tree  Hiaih).—K  tall  and 
graceful  shiub  of  Southern  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
and  the  Canary  islands ;  white  (lowered,  and 
covering  vast  areas  in  the  upland  woods  of 
Oak  or  olhei  trees,  altaining  a  height  of  12 
feet  or  more  in  N.  Africa,  and  in  the  Canities 
becoming  a  tree.  This  Heath  is  lender  in 
Britain  generally,  but  may  be  grown  ir 
southern  and  warm  districts  and  on  wann 
soil  in  sheltered  valleys  near  the  sea  with  its 
fi-iendly  warmth. 

E.  AUSTRALI5  \Soutkem  Hialh).—K  pretty 
bush  Heath  of  the  sandy  hills  and  wastes  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  I  feet  to  J  feet  high, 
flowering  in  spring  in  Britain.  The  flowers 
are  rosy  purple  and  fragrant.  It  deserves  a 
place  in  heathy  soils  and  sheltered  places  near 
the  coast. 

E.  CARNEA  {Alpine  Forest  HealA).^X 
jewel  among  mountain  Heaths  and  hardy  as 
the  rock  Lichen.  On  many  ranges  of  Central 
Europe  at  rest  in  the  snow  in  winter,  in  our 
mild  winters  it  flowers  in  January  in  the  south, 
and  in  all  districts  is  in  bloom  in  the  dawn 
of  spring— deep  rosy  flowers,  carpeting  the 
ground,  (he  leaves  and  all  good  in  colour. 
There  are  one  or  two  varieties,  one  white. 
This  Heath  is  not  averse  to  loamy  soils,  and 
often  thrives  on  them  as  well  as  on  peat  soil. 
Syn.,  E.  herbacea. 

E.  ciNEkEA  (Scotch  Heath).— A  dwarf  and 
pretty  Heath  common  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
and  particularly  Scotland,  very  easily  grown, 
and  has  pretty  varieties  of  white  and  various 
colours.  Its  flowers  of  reddish  purple  begin 
to  expand  early  in  June.  Among  its  varieties 
are  alba,  blcolor,  coccinea,  pallida,  purpurea, 
and  rosea. 

E.  CILIARIS  {Dorset  Heath).  —  \  lovely 
dwarf  Heath,  and  as  pretty  as  any  Heath  of 
Europe.  A  native  of  Western  France  and 
Spain  in  heaths  and  sandy  woods  it  also 
comes  into  Southern  England,  and  is  hardy 
further  north  than  the  districts  it  inhabits 
naturally.  The  flowers  are  of  a  purple- 
crimson,  and  fade  away  into  a  pretty  brown. 
It  is  neat  in  habit  and  excellent  m  every  way, 
thriving  also  in  loamy  as  well  as  in  peaty  soils, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  October. 

E.  HVBRiUA  {Hyirid  Heath).— A  cross 
between  E.  camea  and  E.  mediterranta.  It  is 
a  remarkable  plant  and  flowers  through  the 
winter  and  far  into  the  sprine,  thriving  in 
loamy  soil  almost  as  welt  as  in  peat,  and 
is  excellent  as  a  ground  work  below  Azaleas. 

E.  HlBERNlCA  {Irish  Heath).— i.\t.  Boswetl 
Syme,  whose  knowledge  of  British  plants  was 
most  profound,  considered  this  Irish  plant  dis- 
tinct from  the  Mediterranean  Heath, '  'the  flower- 
ing not  taking  place  in  the  Irish  plant  till  three 
otfour  months  after  the  Mediterranean  Heath  j" 
a  flne  shrub  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  growing 
from  2  to  5  feet  high. 

E.  LUSiTAMCA  {Portuguese  /ftaM).— This 
is  for  Britain  the  most  precious  of  the  taller 
Heaths,  2  to  4  feet  high,  and,  hardier  than 


the  Tree  Heath,  it  may  lie  grown  over  a  larger 
area.  Even  in  a  cool  district  I  have  had  it 
in  a  loamy  soil  ten  years,  and  almost  every 
year  il  bears  lovely  wreaths  of  flowers  in  mid- 
winter, white  flowers  with  a  little  (ouch  of  pink, 
in  fine  long  Foxbrush-like  shoots,  fn  ahout 
one  year  in  five  it  is  cut  down  hy  frosl.  but 
usually  recovers.  This  would  probably  perish 
in  the  north,  but  is  a  shrub  of  rare  beauty 
for  sea  coast  and  mild  districts.  Syn.  £. 
codonodes. 

E.  MEDITBKRANKA  {Mediterratuan  Htaik). 
— A  bushy  kind,  3  to  s  feel  high,  best  in  peal, 
and   flowering  prettily  in   spring.     Allhough 


Europe.      Of  this  species  there  are  severs 

E.  STRICTA  {Corsican  Heath].— \  wity 
looking  shrub,  compact  in  habit,  about  . 
feet  high,  and  a  handsome  plant.  .A  nativ 
of   the    mountains   of  Corsica,    flowering    ii 


wm  HcalA).—A  tall  an 
wiry-looking  Heath,  reaching  8  feet  or  moi 
in  our  counlr)',  flowering  in  summer,  n- 
showy.  I  have  seen  this  in  cold  pans  1 
France  (Soti^e),  and  it  is  hardier  thiui  mo 
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of  the  laiger  Heaths  i  it  is  oflen  naked  at  the 
boilom  and  bushy  >nd  close  at  the  top. 

E.  TKTRALtx  i,Marsh  er  Bell  HeaiAtr).— 
This  beautiful  Heath  is  fiequent  throughout 
the  nurthern,  as  well  as  western,  regions, 
Ihiiving  in  moist  or  boggy  places  but  also 
in  ordinary  soil  in  gardens.  This  Heath  has 
several  varieties,  difleiitig  in  colour  mainly, 
£.  Mai-iiiaHO  is  thought  to  be  a  raiiely  of 
the  Bell  Heather.  There  is  also  a  supposed 
hybrid  between  this  and  the  Dorset  Heath, 
E.  tfalioni  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Bell 
Heather  and  Dorset  tiealh.  Flowering  sum. 
mer  and  early  autumn. 

E.  VAGANS  iCornisk  Htaih)  is  a  vigorous 
bush  Heath  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  3  to  4 
feel  high.  A  native  of  Southern  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  better  litied  for  bold  groups  in 
the  pleasure  ground  or  covert  than  the  garden. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  they  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  ivild  plant. 

E.  VuiCARISJffra/Ajr-.'ifHp).— As  precious 
as  any  Heath  is  the  common  Heather  and 
its  many  varieties,  none  of  them  prettier 
than  the  common  form,  hut  worth  having, 
excluding  only  the  very  dwarf  and  monstrous 
ones,  which  are  useless  except  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  not  of  much  good  there.  Heathers 
are  eicellent  for  forming  low  covert,  and,  of 
all  the  plants,  none  so  quickly  clothes  a  bare 
slope  01  shaly  soil,  not  taking  any  notice  of 
the  hottest  summer  in  such  situations.  Among 
Ibe  best  varieties  are  alba,  Alperti,  coccinea, 
lietumhtns,  Hammimdi,pumila,  rigida,  StarUi, 
anA  lominiosa.     Syn.,  Calluna. 

E.  DAB<EC11  {DahttC!  Hia/A).^The  name 
of  this  tine  plant  has  been  so  ofien  changed 
by  botanists  that  it  is  difficult  to  lind  it  by 
name  in  books,  and  1  give  it  by  the  Linnean 
name  here.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub  iS  inches 
to  30  inches  high,  bearing  crimson.purple 
blooms  in  drooping  racemes.  There  is  a 
white  variety  even  mote  beautiful,  and  one 
with  pruple  and  white  flowers,  called  biialor. 
I  have  had  the  white  form  in  Rower  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumn  on  a  slope  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  very  hot  years, 
too.  Syn.  Mmsiuia  polifolia,  also  Dabacia 
and  Barilla.     West  of  Ireland. 

E.  Maweana  (.lAiw'j  Heath).— Oi  this 
Heath,  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay  writes  as  follows  ; 
"  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  bardy 
Heaths  and  was  discovered  by  .Mr.  <}eorge  Maw 
in  Portugal  in  187Z.  It  may  be  best  described 
as  a  very  vigorous-growing  Erica  ciliaris, 
which  it  resembles,  but  is  mure  robust  in 
all  its  parts ;  the  flowers  also  besides  being 
larger  than  those  of  E.  eUiaris,  are  darker 
in    colour.       It   flowers   from    July   to    De- 

E.  Mui-TIFLOBA  Kmany  flowered  Healh).- 
Somewhal  like  a  white  Cornish  Heath  but 
dwarf  and  close-set ;  flowers  in  the  form 
usually  grown  white  ;  many  in  close  racemes. 
Sou'bern  Europe  and  North  Africa  on  cal- 
iving     in     ordinary    ■ 


Daisy-like  plants  of  dwarf  growth,  some- 
what alike  in  general  appearance,  and 
having  pink  or  purple  flowers  with  yellow 
centres.  They  flourish  in  any  garden 
soil,  but  one  or  two  are  best  suited  for 
the  rock-garden.  Of  these,  E.  alpinum 
grandiflonim  is  the  finest.  It  is  similar 
to  the  alpine  Aster,  having  large  heads 
of  purplish  flowers  in  late  summer,  and 
remaining  in  beauty  a  long  lime.  Suit- 
able for  the  rock-garden  and  well-drained 
borders  Division  or  seed.  E.  Roylei, 
a  Himalayan  plant,  is  another  good 
alpine,  of  very  dwarf,  tufted  growth 
having  large  blossoms  of  a  bluish-purple, 


with  yellow  eye.  By  far  the  best  of  the 
taller  kinds  is  E.  (Stenactis)  speciosus, 
a  vigorous  species,  with  erect  stems, 
that  grow  about  2^  f^.  high,  and  bear 
during  June  and  July  many  large  purplish- 
lilac  Aster-like  Howers,  with  conspicuous 
orange  centres.  £.  macranthus,  another 
showy  species,  is  of  a  neat  habit,  and 
about  I  ft.  high.  It  bears  an  abundance 
of  large,  purple,  yellow-eyed  blossoms 
in  summer,  and,  like  E.  speciosus,  will 
grow  in  any  soil.  E.  mucronatus,  known 
also  as  Vittadenia  triloba,  is  a  valuable 
border  flower,  neat  and  compact,  and  for 
several  weeks  in  summer  is  a  dense 
rounded  mass  of  bloom  about  9  in, 
i  pink  when 
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expanded,  and  afterwards  change  to 
white,  and  the  plant  therefore  presents 
every  intermediate  shade.  Other  kinds 
in  gardens  are  E,  multiradiatus,  glabellus, 
glaucus,  beUidifoIius,  strigosus,  and  phila- 
delphicus — the  last  two  being  the  prettiest. 
All  are  easily  increased  by  division  in 
autumn  or  spring.  The  most  etfective 
and  useful  of  the  genus  is  £.  speclosus, 
which  is  excellent  for  groups  or  borders. 

EBINUS  {Wall  E.)—E.  aipinus  is  a 
pretty  alpine  plant,  with  racemes  of  violet- 
purple  flowers,  abundant  on  dwarf  tufts  of 
leaves  in  early  summer.  In  winter  it 
perishes  on  the  level  ground  in  most  gar- 
dens, but  it  is  permanent  when  allowed  to 
run  wild  on  old  walls  or  ruins,  and  it  is 
easily  established  on  old  ruins  by  sowing 
seeds  in  mossy  or  earthy  chinks.  It  is 
well  suited  for  the  rock-garden,  where  it 
grows  in  any  position,  and  often  flowers 
bravely  on  earth  less  mossy  rocks  and 
stones.  E.  hirsutus  is  a  variety  covered 
with  down.  There  is  a  white  variety. 
Pyrenees. 

BBIOBOTBYA  {Loguai),  —  h  large- 
leaved  shrub  from  Japan,  E.  japonica  be- 
ing in  our  country  tender,  and  only  suitable 
for  walls.  Its  large  evei^reen  leaves  are 
handsome  at  all  seasons,  and  in  warm  dis- 
tricts it  flowers  freely,  the  blossoms  being 
white,  but  it  does  not  fruit  in  the  open  air 

in  England. 

EIuOOONlTM.  —  North  American 
alpine  plants  which,  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  California,  are  of  much 
beauty,  but  are  rarely  good  in  culti- 
vation, with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
E.  umbellatum.  Krom  a  dense  lufl  of 
leaves  E.  umbellatum  throws  up  numer- 
ous stems,  6  to  8  in.  high,  on  which  golden- 
yellow  blooms,  in  umbels  4  in.  or  more 
across,  form  a  neat  and  conspicuous 
tuft.  In  light  sandy  soil  of  the  rock- 
garden  it  has  never  failed  10  bloom 
Erofusely.  The  variety  Sileri  is  much 
etier  than  the  type.  Other  species  are 
E.    compositum,     flavum, 


EBIOPHOBUU  {Cotton  Grass).  — 
Sedge-like  plants,  whose  heads  of  white 
cottony  seeds  make  them  interesting  in 
the  bog-garden  or  in  wet  places  in  grass. 
E.  polyslachyon  is  the  best  for  a  garden  ; 
it  is  plentiful  in  some  marshy  districts. 

EEITEICHIUM  {Fairy  Forget-me- 
not). — E.  tianum  is  an  alpine  gem,  closely 
aUied  to  the  Forget-me-nots,  which,  how- 
ever, it  far  excels  in  the  intensity  of  the 
aiure-blue  of  its  blossoms.  Though  re- 
puted to  be  difficult  to  cultivate,  a  fair 
amount  of  success  may  be  ensured  by 
planting  it  in  broken  limestone  or  sand- 


stone, mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  rich 
fibry  loam  and  peat,  in  a  spot  in  the 
rock-garden  where  it  will  be  fully  exposed 
and  where  the  roots  will  be  near  masses 
of  half-buried  rock,  to  the  sides  of  which 
they  delight  to  cling.  The  chief  enemy 
of  this  little  plant,  and  indeed  of  all  alpine 
plants   with   silky   or   cottony   foliage,  is 

to  damp  off.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is 
covered  with  dry  snow  during  that  period. 
Some,  therefore,  recommend  an  over- 
hanging ledge,  but  if  such  protection  be 
not  removed  during  summer,  it  causes 
too  much  shade  and  dryness.  A  better 
plan  is  to  place  two  pieces  of  glass  in  a 
ridge  over  the  plant,  thus  keeping  it  dry 
and  allowing  a  free  access  of  air,  but 
these  should  be  removed  early  in  spring. 
Alps,  at  high  ele  vat  ions.  ^G. 

EBODIUM  {^/ori-j-ii/O.— Like  hardy 
Geraniums,  but  usually  smaller  and  more 
southern  in  origin.  Suited  for  chalky 
banks  or  the  rock-garden,  and  some  are 
suited  for  borders,  while  others  may  be 
naturalised  in  the  Grass  in  warm  soil 
Among  the  best  species  are — 

£.  m&cradenlam.— A  charming  dn-arf 
Pyrenean  plant,  6  to  Jo  in.  high,  with  the 
blooms  of  French  white  delicately  tinged 
with  purple,  and  veined  with  purplish- 
rose  ;  the  lower  petals  are  larger  than  the 
others  ;  the  two  upper  ones  have  each 
a  dark  spot,  which  at  once  distinguishes 
them  from  other  Erodiums.  This  plant 
should  be  exposed  to  the  hottest  sun. 
The  best  position  for  it  is  a  crevice 
where  it  is  tightly  placed  between  two 
rocks,  and  where  tne  roots  can  pene- 
trate dry,  sandy,  or  stony  soil  to  the 
depth  of  3  ft.  When  grown  in  this 
way,  it  is  extremely  pretty ;  the  dry- 
ness of  the  situation  keeps  the  leaves 
dwarf,  they  nestle  to  the  rock,  and  the 
flowers  come  in  great  abundance  during 
the  summer  months.  The  plant  has  an 
aromatic  fragrance. 

E.  HluescaTi  is  a  vigorous  herba- 
ceous plant,  and  the  most  showy  of  the 
Erodiums.  It  grows  I  to  \\  ft,  high,  and 
throws  up  strong  flower-stalks  above  the 
foliage,  each  with  seven  to  fifteen  showy 
purplish  flowers,  I  to  \\  in.  across.  It 
IS  not  fastidious  as  to  soil  or  situation, 
but  its  best  place  is  in  dry,  hard  soil, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  the  soil  be 
too  rich,  the  plant  bears  so  many  lea^■cs 
that  the  flowers  are  hidden  Seed,  or 
careful  division 

E.  petnenm  (now  Moltkia  patnea). 
— This  has  three  to  five  purplish-rose 
flowers  on  each  stalk,  uhich  are  4  to  6 
in.  high      The  leaves  and  flower-stalks 
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are  densely  clothed  with  minute  hair^ 
It  thrives  best  amon^  the  dwarfer  alpine 
plants,  in  wami  positions,  in  deep  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil. 

B.  Boiehardi. — A  miniature  species  3 
to  3  in.  high  when  in  flower.  The  small 
heart-shaped  leaves  lieclose  to  the  ground, 
and  form  little  tufts  from  which  arise 
slender  stalks,  each  bearing  a  solitary 
white  flower,  marked  with  delicate  pink 
veins.  It  often  continues  in  flower  for 
many  weeks.  It  should  be  grown  in 
gritty  peat  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
loam,  like  the  Andiosaces  and  Gentians. 

To  ihe  foregoing  may  be  added  :  E. 
caruifblium,  6  to  lo  in.  high  ;  flowers, 
red,  about  \  in.  in  diameter,  and  in 
mnbels  of  nine  or  ten  blossoms.  E. 
alpinum,  which  resembles  £.  Manescavi, 
but  is  much  dwarfer,  growing  6  to  8  in. 
high,  and  flowering  continuously  from 
spring  to  autumn.  £.  strictum  is  a  fine 
annual  with  deep  aiure-blue  llowers  from 
India.  E.  romanum,  allied  to  the  British 
E.  ciciitarium,  but  with  larger  flowers, 
growing  6  to  9  in.  high  ;  flowers,  purplish, 
appearing  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
E.  trichomanefolium,  a  very  pretty  dwarf 
kind,  4  to  6  in.  high,  with  leaves  so  deeply 
cut  as  to  resemble  a  Fern  ;  flowers,  flesh- 
coloured,  marked  with  darker  veins.  All 
the  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  E. 
Manescavi  and  E.  hymenodes,  are  suited 
for  the  rock-garden  or  borders,  in  light 
sandy  or  calcareous  loam.  E.  Manescavi 
should,  perhaps,  be  confined  to  Ihc  border, 
as  it  is  somewhat  too  tall  and  spreading  for 
the  rock-garden. 

Erpetion.    See  Viola. 

EEYBaroM(5«i//b//)').— Handsome 
perennials  or  biennials  of  the  Parsley 
order,  but  so  unlike  that  class  of  plants  in 
general  appearance  as  to  be  often  mis- 
taken for  Thistles.  For  the  garden, 
whether  the  decoration  of  the  (rorder,  or 
rock-garden,  or  the  lawn,  few  plants 
yield  a  greater  charm  from  the  size  and 
colour  of  involucres  and  stems.  The  stems 
are  so  singularly  beaulifiil  with  their  vivid 
steel-blue  tints,  surmounted  with  an  in- 
volucre even  more  brilliant,  that  the  effect 
of  good  large  groups  is  hardly  excelled  by 
that  of  any  plants  thai  live  in  our  climate. 
The  great  diversity  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves  is  very  interesting,  ranging  from 
the  great  Pandanus-Iike  foliage  of  E. 
pandanifolium  to  the  very  small  thistle- 
like leaves  of  £.  dichotomum.  Those  be- 
longing Co  the  Pandanus  set,  such  as 
E.  Lasseauxi,  ebumeum,  bromeli£efolium, 
and  others,  are  useful  among  fine-leaved 
plants ;  their  leaves  being  mostly  of  a 
thick  succulent  nature,  are  not  liable  to 


be  damaged  by  the  cold  nights  in  early 
autumn ;  indeed,  in  all  but  very  damp 
places  orheavy  soils  they  continue  effec- 
tive as  regards  foliagfe  all  through  the 
winter  season.  E.  alpinum,  Olivenanum, 
giganteum,  and  the  finer  herbaceous  species 
are  very  usefiil  for  borders,  and  all  are  the 
more  valuable  for  this  purpose  owing  to 
the  length  of  time  they  contmue  in  bloom, 
and  for  the  longtime  they  retain  their  hand- 
some blue  tints.  A  good  rich  and  well- 
drained  soil  suits  most  of  the  species ; 
damp  carries  off  more  of  the  lender  species 
during  winterthan  cold.  Protection  is  not 
needed,  as  the  Sea  Hollies  will  stand  any 
exposure  so  long  as  the  drainage  is  perfect. 
E.  alpinum  may  be  made  an  exception  to 
the  atjove  directions,  as  in  the  south  of 
England  at  any  rate  it  prefers  a  shady 
spot  in  a  good  stiff  soil.  Much  the  same 
ttealment  will  also  answer  in  the  case  of 
E.  Oliverianum. 

The  only  really  safe  way  to  increase 
these  Sea  Hollies  is  by  means  of  seed. 
Some  few  sorts  may  be  increased  by 
division  or  root  cuttmgs,  but  they  take 
such  a  long  time  to  recover  strength,  that 
a  vigorous  batch  may  be  raised  from  seed 
in  about  the  same  time.  Sow  the  seed  in 
pans  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  seeds  will  germinate  in  the 
spring,  and  if  properly  managed  will  be 
ready  to  plant  out  the  following  year. 
These  plants  often  "  sow  themselves," 
and  seedlings  come  up  in  all  sorts  of 
places. 

The  under-mentioned  are  a  few  of  the 
best  kinds  : — 

E.  alpinum  (Alpine  Sea  Holly).— 1\\\% 
is  found  in  the  alpine  pastures  of  Switzer- 
land, and,  when  well  grown,  is  certainly 
not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  plant  in 
the  genus.  It  does  well  in  shady  borders, 
developing  a  tint  almost  equal  to  that 
when  ine  plant  is  tiilly  exposed  to  sun- 
shine. The  involucres,  as  well .  as  the 
stems,  are  of  a  beautiful  blue,  and  its 
flower-stems  averaging  about  3  ft.  high, 
appear  during  July  and  August.  There 
is  said  Co  be  a  white  variety. 

E.  unethystinnm  {Amethyst  Sea 
Holly). — This  has  been  confounded  with 
the  much  more  robust  E.  Oliverianum, 
although  they  have  little  in  common.  E. 
amethystinum  rarely  exceeds  I  ft.  to  i\ 
ft.  in  height,  is  of  a  somewhat  straggling 
habit,  and  has  flower  heads  and  stems 
of  the  finest  amethyst-blue.  Apart  from 
the  great  beauty  of  its  flower-heads  and 
stems,  this  plant  is  chiefly  welcome  on 
account  of  its  pretty  dwarf  habit.  It 
answers  well  for  a  first  or  second  row  in 
the  border,  and  makes  on  the  rock-garden 
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chaiming  little  groups.  It  can  be  in- 
creased by  division,  and  easily  raised 
from  seed.  It  flowers  during  July  and 
August,  and  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia  and 

E.  gigantenm  (.Giant  Sea  Holly).— 
This  does  well  in  almost  all  positions  and 
varieties  of  soil.  The  large  flower-heads 
are  excellent  for  winter  decoration  ;  and 
although  not  highly  coloured  like  those  of 
many  of  the  others,  they  make  pretty 
bouquets  arranged  with  Grasses.  It  is 
an  excellent  plant   for  grouping,  and   in 


large  masses  it  forms  a  very  picturesque 
object,  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high, 
with  stout  stems  and  deeply-lobed,  spiny, 
glaucous  leaves.  The  involucre,  of  eight 
to  nine  large,  oval,  spiny  leaves,  pale  grey 
or  glaucous,  is  very  effective.  Caucasian 
Alps  and  Armenia. 

E.  maritimma  {Common  Sea  Holly).— 
This  plant  is  found  growing  along  the 
coast  in  company  with  the  Oyster  plant 
(Meriensia  maritima)  and  is  a  very  pretty 
kind,  requiring  no  special  cuhure,  and 
does  well  in  a  stiff,  loamy  soil.     It  ts  one 


of  the  most  glaucous  of  the  species,  flower- 
ing from  July  to  October,  and  grows  from  6 
inches  to  \\  feet  high. 

E.  Oliveiiaatun  {Oliver's  Sea  Holly). 
^This  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  its  highly  coloured  flower-heads 
renders  it  very  attractive  in  the  flower 
border.  It  has  often  been,  and  is  even 
yet,  confounded  with  the  Amethyst  Sea 
ffoUy.  E.  Oliverianum  grows  a  feet  to 
3  feet  and  often  4  feet  in  height.  The  ten 
to  twelve  bracts  composing  the  involucre 
are  longer  than  the  head  of  flowers  and 
have  about  half  a  dozen  teeth  on  each 
side.  In  habit  and  general  appearance 
it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  E.  alpinum 
than  to  any  of  the  other  kinds.  It  ripens 
seed  freely  and  in  this  way  it  may  be 
readily  increased,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant, 

Other  attractive  kinds  are  E.  Bour^ti. 
campestre,  cceruleum,  planum,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  dicho- 
tomum,  triquetrum,  crelicum,  gkciale, 
spina-album. 

The  Pandanus  Group, — To  this 
group,  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico  and 
Brazil,  belongs  some  of  the  extraordinary 
forms  in  tiiis  highly  ornamental  genus. 
Beginning  with  Serra,  we  have  a  large 
brt^-leaved  species  with  curious  double 
spines  ;  Carrierei,  said  to  be  the  finest  of 
all,  having  a  compact  habit  combined 
with  large,  beautifiil  leaves.  E.  bromeliae- 
folium  is  a  charming  plant,  striking  and 
distinct  in  habit  and  forming  elegant 
Yucca-like  tufts,  with  its  graceful  leaves 
surmounted  with  whitish  flower-heads. 
E.  pandanifolium  is  a  noble  plant,  very 
eflective  when  grown  as  an  isolated  plant  on 
a  lawn.  £.  Lasseauxi  is  nearly  allied  and 
quite  hardy  in  the  open  air.  E.  ebumeum, 
aquaticum,  virgin  lanum.  Leave  nworlhi, 
and  others  are  all  worthy  of  attention 
for  their  fine  foliage. — D.  D. 

ERYSIMUM. —Wall-flower-like  peren- 
nials,  biennials,  and  annuals,  mostly  of 
dwarf  growth.  Of  the  perennials  the 
following  are  the  finest : — 

E.  OcEroleucom  {Alpine  WaUfleiver\ 
— This  handsome  plant  forms,  under 
cultivation,  neat  rich  green  tufts,  6  to  12 
in.  high,  and  in  spring  is  covered  with 
beautiful  sulphur- coloured  flowers.  The 
rock-garden  is  most  congenial  to  it ;  but 
it  does  very  well  on  good  level  ground, 
though  it  is  apt  to  get  naked  about  the 
base,  and  may  perish  on  heavy  soils 
during  an  unusually  severe  winter.  It 
thrives  best  when  rather  frequently 
divided.  Division  and  cuttings.  A 
capital  dwarf  border  plant  on  light  soils. 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.     Flowers  in  spring. 
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There  are  several  varieties.  Syn.,  Cheiran- 
thus  alpinus. 

E.  pnmilnm  {Fairy  Wallfiowfr).—k 
very  small  plant,  rare  in  cultivalion,  re- 
sembling the  alpine  Wallflower  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  its  flowers,  but  lacking  its 
vigorous  and  rich  green  foliage.  It  is 
often  only  I  in.  high,  and  it  bears  very 
lar^e  flowers  for  its  size.  They  appear 
above  a  few  narrow  sparsely  toothed  leaves 
which  barely  rise  from  the  ground.  High 
bare  places  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  It 
requires  an  exposed  spot  of  very  sandy  or 
gritty  loam  in  the  rock-garden,  where  it 
must  be  surrounded  by  a  few  small  siones 
to  guard  it  from  excessive  drought  and 


The  comm«i  See  Hully  {E.  nuuiiimum). 

from  accident,  and  must  be  associated 
with  the  most  minute  alpine  plants.  It 
is  nearly  related  to  the  alpine  Wallflower, 
E.  ochroleucum,  but  is  separated  from  it 
by  its  minuteness,  and  by  its  greyish- 
green  leaves. 

E.  rluetiGnm.  —  A  pretty  mountain 
flower  which,  though  rare  in  cultivation, 
is  a  common  alpine  in  Rhxiia  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  where  in  early 
summer  its  broad  dense-tufied  masses 
are  aglow  with  pretty  clear  yellow  blos- 
soms. E.  canescens,  a  South  European 
species  with  scentless  yellow  flowers,  is 
also  a  neat  alpine,  and  so  is  E.  rupestre, 
which  is  desirable  for  the  rock-garden. 
All  of  them  are  easy  lo  grow,  and  delight 
in  gritty  soil  and  a  well-drained  and  sunnv 
position  on  the  rock-garden.  Among 
the  biennial  and  annual  kinds  the  best 
is  E.  Perofskianum,  i  lo  i^  ft.  high, 
with  dense  racemes  of  orange-yellow 
flowers.  For  early  flowering  it  should 
be  sown  in  autumn,  and  again  in  March 
and  April  for  later  bloom.  E.  arkansanuin 
and  pachycarpum  are  similar  lo  E  Perof- 
skianum. 


ESTTHRSA.  {Centaury).  -  A  small 
genus  of  rather  pretty  dwarf  biennials  be- 
longing to  the  Gentian  family.  The  native 
species,  E.tittoralis,common  in  some  shore 
districts,  is  worth  cultivating,  ll  is  4  (o 
6  in.  high,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  rich 
pink  flowers,  which  last  a  considerable  lime 
m  beauty,  and  will  withstand  full  exposure 
10  the  sun,  though  partial  shade  is  bene- 
ficial. The  very  beautiful  E.  difl'usa  is 
a  similar  species.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
with    a  profusion  of  pink   blossoms  in 


E.  Unhlenbergi  is  another  beautiful 
plant.  It  is  neat  and  about  8  in.  high, 
putting  out  many  slender  branches.  It 
bears  many  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  are 
3^  in.  across.  They  are  of  a  deep  pink, 
with  a  greenish -white  star  In  the  centre. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  and 
grown  under  liberal  treatment  till  the 
spring ;  the  plants  will  then  flower 
much  earlier  and  produce  finer  flowers 
than  spring-sown  plants.  They  are 
excellent  for  the  rock-garden  and  the 
margins  of  a  loamy  border,  but  the 
soil  must  be  moisi. 

EBTTHBINA  {Ccrai  ?>«).— These 
beautiful  trees  are  pretty  general  through 
the  tropics.  Some  attain  great  dimensions, 
while  others  are  dwarf  bushes  with  woody 
rool-stocks.  Many  produce  beautiful  large 
Pea  flowers,  usually  of  a  blood-red  or 
scarlet  colour,  in  terminal  racemes.  The 
varieties  have  proved  very  hardy  and  use- 
ful in  the  summer  garden,  flowering  freely 
and  showing  considerable  beauty  of  foli- 
age. E.  omata,  Marie  Belanger,  lauri- 
folia,  Crista-galli,  profusa,  Madame  Be- 
langer, rubernma,  and  Hendersoni,  have 
stood  out  with  slight  protection.  The 
common  old  E.  Crista-galli  will  thrive  for 
years  against  a  warm  south  wall  in  a  light 
soil,  if  protected  about  the  roots  in  winter, 
and  when  so  grown,  it  is  often  very  hand- 
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E.  herbacea  will  prove  an  efficie: 
stitule  for  the  older  and  belter  known 
species  remains  to  be  seen,  but,  having 
resisted  a  New  York  winter,  il  may  be 
assumed  to  be  hardy  enough  for  England, 
and  it  deserves  a  trial.  Il  is  rather 
dwarfer  than  the  old  species,  and  has  a 
woody  root-stock,  which  under  favourable 
condiiions  throws  up  in  summer  stems  2 
to  4  ft.  high.  These  stems  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  bearing  leaves  only,  the  other 
bearing  flowers  with  few  leaves.  The 
flowering  stems  have  a  raceme,  I  to  2  ft, 
long,  of  narrow  flowers  about  2  in.  in 
length,  the  deep  scarlet  standard,  erect  in 
so  many  genera,  being  horizontal  and 
folded  over  the  wings  and  keeL     The 
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seeds  are  bright  scarlet,  and  should  be 
sown  in  beat  as  early  as  practicable, 
the  seedlings  being  kept  in  a  frame 
for  the  first  winter.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  Texas,  and  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Carolina,  and  as  far  west  as 
Sonora. 

BBYTHBONIUM(i'of 'j-i'iidM  Violti). 
— Lilaceous  bulbs,  among  the  loveliest  of 
our  hardy  flowers,  though  the  old 
favourite  Dens-canis  is  the  only  one 
commonly  cultivated.  The  genus  con- 
tains only  about  a  dozen  species  and 
varieties.  These  belong  to  N.  America, 
with  the  exception  of 

E.  Dens-caniB,  a  beautiful  plant  found 
in  various  pans  of  Europe.     It  has  hand- 


some oval  leaves,  with  patches  of  reddish- 
brown.  The  rosy-purple  or  lilac  flowers 
are  borne  singly  on  stems  4  to  5  in.  high, 
and  droop  gracefully.  One  variety  has 
white  flowers,  one  rose- coloured,  and  one 
flesh-coloured.  E.  longifolium  has  longer 
and  narrower  leaves  and  larger  flowers, 
and  the  sorts  enumerated  in  catalogues 
under  the  name  of  majus  are  apparently 
derived  from  this  variety.  E.  Dens-canis 
thrives  in  moist  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  most 
valuable  for  the  spring  or  rock-garden,  or 
for  a  border  of  choice  hardy  bulbs,  and, 
where  it  is  sufficiently  plentiful,  for 
edgings  to  American  plants  in  peat  soil. 
The  bulbs  are  white  and  oblong,  re- 
sembling a  dog's  tooth,  hence  its  name. 


pale  green  leaves 
monly  dotted  w 
Flowers   i 


It  is  increased  by  dividing  the  bulbs 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  replant- 
ing rather  deeply.  Central  Europe.  The 
varieties  sibiricum,  a  robust  plant  from 
the  Altaian  Mountains,  and  japonicum, 
with  violet-purple  flowers,  are  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  yet  in  culti- 
vation. 

£.  ameiicantun  {Yellow  Addtr's- 
tongui)  is  common  in  the  woods  and  low 
copses  of  the  Eastern  Slates  of  N. 
America,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  Its 
are  mottled,  and  com- 
ith  purple  and  white. 
ross,   pale   yellow,    and 

[lotted  near  the  base  ;  they  appear  on 
ender  stalks  6  to  9  in.  high.  A  variety 
(£.  bracteatum)  differs  in  having  a  bract 
developed,  as  E.  grandiflorum  sometimes 
has.  It  is  very  pretty,  but,  being  a  some- 
what shy  flowerer,  is  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation.  The  late  Mr.  M'Nab  was 
very  successful  with  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  and  writes  in  an  early- 
volume  of  The  Garden:  "This interesting 
plant  formerly  grew  in  the  open  border 
nere,  but  its  (towers  were  rarely  seen. 
Some  years  ago  I  put  a  tuft  of  the  bulbs 
in  one  of  the  stone  compartments  of  the 
rock-garden,  with  a  southern  aspect,  the 
soil  being  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam. 
As  soon  as  the  space  became  filled  with 
roots,  flowers  were  freely  produced,  and 
on  the  20th  of  April  it  was  covered  with 
yellow  blooms.  In  these  confined  spaces 
the  bulbs  are  better  matured  than  in  open 
borders,  where  the  ground  is  generally 
covered  with  small  green  leaves  growing 
from  unmatured  bulbs,  and  there  are  few 
of  the  larger  spotted  leaves  which 
generally  accompany  the  flowers."  The 
rich  soil  of  our  gardens  probably  develops 
growth  at  the  expense  of  flower.  In 
poor  sandy  soil,  in  copses,  or  in  the 
wild  garden,  this  little  plant  may  bloom 
better. 

E.  gisantenm.— This,  the  noblest  of 
the  genus,  is  considered  a  variety  of  E. 
grandiflorum.  Its  showy  flowers  of  pure 
white  have  a  rin^  of  bright  orange-red, 
and  measure  3  in.  in  diameter.  It  is 
found  in  California  at  an  elevation  of  six 
to  ten  thousand  feet,  and  also  in  Van- 
couver's Island.  It  was  called  E. 
maximum  by  Douglas,  and  E.  speciosum 
by  Nuttall. 

E.  grandiilomm.— The  only  cultivated 
kind  with  more  than  one  flower  on  a  stem. 
It  is  extremely  handsome  when  well 
grown.  In  a  peat  bed,  with  Lilies  and 
other  peat-loving  plants,  it  is  very  fine, 
and  produces  as  many  as  five  flowers  on 
a  stem.    The  late  Mr.  M'Nab  used  to 
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grow  the  larger  American  kinds  as  well 
as  the  European  Dens-eanis  very  success- 
fully in  grass.  Writing  of  them  in  spring, 
he  says,  "  Many  Dog's-tooth  Violets  are 
in  bloom  on  the  northern  grassy  slopes  of 
Che  rock-garden  ;  they  were  thickly 
dibbled  in,  here  and  there,  when  the  turf 
was  first  laid,  and,  being  placed  in  all 
exposures,  a  longer  flowering  season  has 
been  obtained.  In  such  places  they  do  not 
multiply  fast,  as  only  single  flowers  pro- 
ceeding from  the  two  or  three  spotted 
leaves  are  produced.  On  grass  banks 
with  a  southern  aspect  the  leaves  are  all 
ripened  off  before  the  first  grass  cutting, 
which  is  not  the^ase  on  grass  slopes  with 
a  northern  aspect." 

I  have  planted  them  largely  in  grass, 
and  find  they  thrive  in  every  soil  in  that 
way,  and  are  very  early  and  pretty  both 
in  leaf  and  flower,  scattered  in  groups  and 
colonies  in  turf 

Little  known  or  rarer  kinds  are  E. 
levolutum,  albidum,  purpurascens,  pro- 
pullans,  and  Hartwegi. 

Known    species E.   albidum,   N.    Amer. 

ameriianuM,  do.  Dens-eanis,  Europe,  N. 
AsijL  grandi/lorum,  N.  W,  Amer.  Harlmcgi, 
N.  W.  Amer.  prepullani,  do.  porpurasteniy 
Calif. 

ESCAUANIA.— The  Escallonias  in 
cultivation  are  often  beautiful  shrubs,  un- 
fortunately sometimes  perishing  in  hard 
winters  save  in  favoured  districts.  In 
mild  places  the  common  £.  macranCha 
succeeds  in  (he  open,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  wall  shrub.  Even 
in  the  mild  districts  it  is  cut  down  during 
severe  (vinters,  but  it  usually  shoots  up 
again  strongly  in  the  returning  spring. 
There  is  a  variety  called  sanguinea  with 
deeper  -  coloured  flowers.  Somewhat 
simdar  to  £.  macrantha  is  £.  rubra,  but 
the  foliage  is  less  handsome  and  the 
flowers  are  paler.  E.  Philippiana  is  very 
beauriful  and  hardy,  as  it  may  be  grown 
as  a  bush  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
It  is  an  Evergreen  with  small  leaves,  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  large  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers.  It  is  a  first-rate  shrub,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Escallonias.  E. 
pterocladon  is  very  free -flowering,  the 
small  flowers  being  white  and  pink,  while 
£.  punctata  has  dark  red  flowers,  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  E.  rubra.  Another 
species,  E.  monlevidensis,  also  known  as 
E.  floribunda,  bears  large  loose  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  and  there  are  varieties — 
usually  seedling  forms — known  under 
diHerent  names,  especially  in  seaside 
gardens.  Among  these,  that  called  £. 
Ingrami  is  one  of  the  best,  being  hardier 
than  E.  macrantha,  though  not  so  hand- 


some.     Escallonias  are  mostly  natives 
of  S.  America,  chiefly  Chili,  Brazil,  and 
Peru. 
ESOHSOHOLTZIA  {Califomian 

Poppy).  —  Brilliant  annuals,  long  and 
favourably  known.  The  beautiful  new 
forms  recently  seen  are  acquisitions  ;  the 
rich  reddish-orange  of  Mandarin  and  the 
unique  form  of  double  crocea  are  of  real 
value,  and  they  make,  with  crocea  alba, 
and  the  orange  aurantiaca,  most  attractive 
plants.  To  have  these  showy  flowers  in  ail 
their  beauty,  they  should  be  sown  in 
August  and  September  for  early  summer 
bloom.  They  may  be  sown  even  later — 
and  should  then  be  allowed  to  bloom 
where  they  are  soivn.  They  get  deeply 
and  firmly  rooted,  and  flower  much  longer 
than  if  sown  in  spring.  They  are  very 
hardy,  and  snails  and  slugs  do  not  molest 
them.  There  are  some  half  a  dozen  kinds, 
well  worth  growing,  v\t.  E.  califomica, 
orange,  very  strong  ;  E.  crocea,  saffron 
colour ;  E.  c.  aJba,  white  ;  E.  c.  Mandarin, 
orange  and  crimson,  very  fine  ;  E.  c. 
fl.-pl.,  double  ;  E.  c.  rosea,  and  E.  tenui- 
foha  ;  and  new  forms  are  raised  from  time 
to  time. 

Known  species.— Nearly  all  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia. E.  Austins:,  califomica,  el^ns, 
glyptosperma,  mexicana,  minutitloia,  ParisMi, 
peninsularis,  ihoinbipetala. 

EUCALYPTUS  {Gum  Fw).— Large 
andhandsome  Australian  Ireesand  shrubs, 
of  which  a  number  of  sj>ecies  grow  to 
a  great  height.  The  leaves  are  thick  and 
leathery,  and  vary  much  in  shape.  In  the 
south  of  England  and  Ireland  a  few  of  the 
species  live  in  the  open  air.  About  London 
some  grow  them  for  their  aspect  in  the 
open  air  af^er  a  single  year's  growth,  and 
in  that  case  they  should  be  put  out  about 
the  middle  of  May,  Some  letters  in  the 
Times,  by  persons  unaware  of  the  results 
of  planting  ihe  tree  in  this  country,  in- 
duced  many  to  plant  the  common  Gum 
tree,  which  perished  with  the  first  severe 
frost.  Only  in  the  more  favoured  districts 
have  these  trees  any  chance,  and  they 
never  present  the  graceful  and  stately 
port  which  they  show  in  countries  that 
really  suit  them,  such  as  parts  of  Italy 
and  California.  What  the  higher  moun- 
tain species  may  do  remains  to  be  seen, 
and  the  common  Gum  tree  is  sometimes 
made  fair  use  of  in  the  London  parks 
among  the  lai^er  plants  put  out  for 
summer.  I  think  these  trees  are  unfitted 
for  our  climate,  and  even  in  Algeria, 
where  many  species  were  planted  by  the 
French  Government,  the  result,  as  I  saw 
it   some    years    ago,   was    anything    but 
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EUCHABIDIUM.— Pretty  hardy  an- 
nuals of  the  Evening  Primrose  family, 
thriving  under  the  same  treatment  as  all 
annuals  from  California.  They  may  be 
sown  inautumn  for  earl  ysummer-flowering, 
or  from  March  to  June  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  bloom.  They  flower  about  eight 
weeks  after  sowing,  and  remain  in  bloom 
a  long  time.  Three  species  are  cultivated 
— E,  eoneinnum,  about  9  in.  high,  with 
many  rosy  purple  blooms ;  E.  grandi- 
florum,  larger  rosy-purple  flowers,  streaked 
with  white,  which  has  a  white  variety 
(album),  and  a  variety  with  pink  flowers 
(roseum)  ;  and  E.  Breweri,  an  elegant 
new  annual,  more  robust,  and  with  red 
flow'ers  o/a  deeper,  richer  colour  than  E. 
grandiflorum.  These  species  are  of 
secondary  importance  m  the  flower 
garden,  but  may  occasionally  be  used  as 
surface  plants  or  in  bold  masses.  Like 
many  other  annuals,  they  suffer  in  general 
estimation  through  being  judged  by 
spring-sown  plants,  with  poor  and  short- 
lived bloom. 

EUCHIDE.—i'.  bartonioidts  is  a  half- 
hardy  annual  of  the  Loasa  family,  from 
Mexico.  The  stems  are  about  i  ft.  high, 
and  bear  sulphur-yellow  flowers,  ij  in. 
across,  showy  in  August  and  September 
when  several  are  expanded.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  in  heated  frames  in  early  spring, 
but  the  seedlings  should  be  very  carefully 
transplanted  to  the  open  border  in  May, 
as    they  are   then  ver)'  liable    to  injury. 

EUCOKIS.  —  Cape  bulbs,  not  very 
showy,  though  desening  of  cultivation  in 
the  out-door  garden,  on  account  of  their 
broad  handsome  foliage,  more  or  less 
spotted  with  purple  at  the  base,  from  which 
nse  tall  cylindrical  spikes  of  blossoms 
surmounted  by  a  crown  of  leaves.  Like 
many  Cape  plants,  they  are  hardy  on  h^ht 
and  dry  soils.  There  are  four  species, 
all  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  £.  undu- 
lata  has  leaves  18  in.  long,  wavy  at  the 
margins,  and  profusely  marked  on  the 
under  surface  with  dark  purple  blotches 
which,  in  the  variety  striata,  assume  the 
form  of  stripes.  The  flower  spike  is  3  to 
4  ft.  high.  On  the  upper  half  are  densely 
arranged,  in  a  cylindrical  manner,  numer- 
ous greenish -white  blossoms,  with  purplish 
centre,  crowned  by  a  tufl  of  narrow  green 
leaves.  E.  punctata  is  the  largest  kind, 
having  leaves  about  3  ft.  long.  E.  regia 
is  dwarfer  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
The  raceme  of  tlowers  is  about  1  fl.  high, 
and  the  luft  of  leaves  at  the  top  is  larger 
than  in  other  kinds.  £.  nana  is  the 
smallest.  The  spreading  leaves  lie  hori- 
zontally, while  in  the  others  they  are  more 


erect.  They  thrive  best  in  light  sandy 
soil,  with  the  roots  protected  by  a  covering 
during  winter.  The  foot  of  a  south  wall 
suits  them  if  they  are  associated  with  the 
larger  hardy  bulbs,  but  they  are  not  the 
most  effective  or  graceful  of  the  Lily 
family. 

EUCEYPHIA  {Tke  Brush  Bush).  - 
A  distinct  shrub,  E.  Pmnati/olia  being 
hardy,  though  a  native  of  South  America. 
It  belongs  to  the  Rose  family,  but  the 
flowers  remind  one  in  siie  and  form  of 
those  of  St,  John's  Wort,  except  that 
they  are  white,  and  the  central  tuft 
very   conspicuous.      The 


among  foliage  resemblmg  that   c 
of  the  Roses. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs 
of  recent  introduction,  and  valuable  on 
account  of  producing  its  flowers  about  the 
end  of  the  sumnier,  when  blooming  shrubs 
are  getting  scarce.  It  is  deciduous,  some- 
what upright,  and  has  pinnate  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers  about  3  in.  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  rather  slow  growth,  but  has  with- 
stood severe  winters  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  ;  and  may  therefore  fairly  be 
classed  as  hardy.  It  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily propagated  by  layers,  which 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  its 
scarcity.  Till  more  plentiful,  it  should 
be  placed  in  warm  positions  and  in  good 
free  soil.  Chili.  Tnere  is  another  species 
in  cultivation,  E.  cordlfolia,  but  it  is 
rarer. 

BTTT.AT.TA— ThJB  Japanese  Grass,  E. 
graciUima,  is  less  vigorous  in  growth  than 
either  of  the  better  known  kinds,  the 
leaves  being  more  narrow  and  more  grace- 
fully recurved.  They  are  bright  green  in 
colour,  with  a  comparatively  broad  stripe 
of  white  down  the  centre  of  each.  So 
pronounced  is  this  while  stripe,  that  tbb 
form  is  sometimes  called  £.  gracillima 
univittata.       Plants    of    it    in    pots    are 

E,  japonit^.— A  hardy  and  ornamental 
perennial  Grass  of  robust  growth,  6 
to  7  ft.  high.  Established  plants  fonn 
clumps  17  to  18  ft,  in  circumference.  The 
brownish -violet  flower-panicles  have  at 
first  erect  branches,  but  as  the  flon-ers 
open,  these  branches  curve  over  graceftilly, 
and  resemble  a  Prince  of  Wales'  Feather. 
Each  of  the  numerous  flowers  has  at  its 
base  a  tuft  of  long  silky  hairs,  which 
contribute  greatly  to  the  feathery  lightness 
of  the  whole.  For  isolated  positions  on 
lawns  it  is  excellent ;  or  it  might  be  used 
in  groups,  or  on  the  margin  of  the 
shrubbery.  Even  more  valuable  than  the 
type  are  the  two  variegated  forms,  varie- 
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gata,  with  leaves  longiiudinally  striped 
with  white  and  green  ;  and  lebnna, 
ftnth  distinct  cross  bars  of  yellow  on 
the  green,  which  render  it  singularly 
attractive.  These  variegated  forms, 
particularly    zebrina,    are    not    quite    so 


vegetable  matter,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
prefer  open  sunny  situations,  particularly 
the  evergreen  sorts,  and  all  thrive  near 
the  sea.  The  following  are  among  the 
most  distinct  of  the  kinds  at  present  in 
cultivation  : — 


hardy  as   the  type.      Division   or   seed. 

OTOITYMUS  {SpindU  Trei).—U,^ 
trees  with  little  beauty  of  (tower,  but 
this  defect  is  compensated  for  by  iheir 
foliage,  habit,  and  bright  fruit  which 
some  of  the  sorts  bear.  They  grow 
HcJI  in  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  but 
are  most  luxuriant  in  such  as  are  rich  in 


E.  enroptenfl  {.Common  Spindle  Tree). 
—  This  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is  a 
bushy  tree,  from  lo  to  25  ft.  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  warm  green  colour, 
changing  as  they  decay  to  a  reddish  tint. 
Its  small  greenish- white  flowers  expand  in 
May,  and  are  followed  almost  always  by 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  in  bright  pink 
capsules,    which,    opening    up    in    the 
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which  envelops  the  seeds,  producing  a. 
beautiful  effect.  Of  several  varieties,  the 
most  interesting  are  the  white  fruited 
kind,  which  differs  from  the  species  in 
producing  white  instead  of  pink  cap- 
sules ;  the  variety  with  scarlet  leaves  ; 
And  nanus  or  pumilus,  a  neat  little  plant, 
very  bushy,  and  one  which  never  grows 
higher  than  about  3  ft.  and  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  rock-garden,  or 
any  situation  where  a  dwarf  plant  is 
desirable. 

XL  latifoliofl  {Broad-leaved  Spindle 
Tree). — A  species  wild  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
and  a  tree  of  from  lo  to  20  ft.  high,  the 
leaves  shining  green,  larger  than  those  of 
the  common  Euonymus ;  the  flowers,  which 
«Kpand  in  June,  are  of  a  purplish- white  ; 
the  capsules  large,  and  deep  red,  contrast- 
ing, as  they  open,  most  effectively  with 
the  bright  orange  sacs  with  which  the 
seed  is  enveloped.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
forms  an  ornamental  tree,  well  fitted  for  a 
Uwn. 

E.  americauoa  (American  Spindle 
Tree). — This  is  a  small  deciduous,  or,  in 
mild  winters  and  sheltered  situations,  sub- 
«vei^reen  shrub,  of  about  6  ft.  in  height, 
found  wild  over  a  wide  area  in  Canada 
and  (he  United  States.  It  has  an  erect 
habit  of  growth,  with  numerous  long 
slender  branches  covered  ivith  a  smooth 
light  green  bark ;  the  flowers  open  in  June, 
succeeded  by  rou^h  warted  brilliant  crim- 
son capsules,  which  in  its  native  habitats 
are  so  showy  and  abundant  that  it  is 
named  the  Burning  Bush.  In  this  country 
it  is  generally  cultivated  as  a  wall  plant, 
and-as  such  it  is  ornamental.  Ii  succeeds 
best  on  the  shady  side,  and  prefers  a  moist 
rather  than  a  dry  parous  soil. 

E.  angnstifoliaa  {Narrovi-leaved 
Spindle  Tree). — A  twiggy  or  sub-ever- 
greer  shrub  about  4  ft.  in  height,  with 
long  wiry  branches,  abundantly  clothed 
with  remarkably  narrow  oblong  leaves,  of 
a  deep  green  colour  in  summer,  changing 
in  autumn  to  a  dull  red  tint.  The  flowers 
are  very  small,  of  a  greenish- white  colour, 
followed  by  red  fruit  capsules.  It  is  a 
very  distinct  and  interesting  shrub  for 
a  low  wall,  and  has  a  pretty  effect  on 
raised  banks,  growing  freely  in  shady 
sheltered  aspects,  and  in  damp  heavy  soils. 

E.  japoiiicnfl(/i;»flfl  Spindle  Tree).— 
An  eveiiireen  species  4  to  6  fL  in  height, 
of  bushy  habit,  the  branches  clothed  with 
numerous  leaves  of  a  dark  glossy  green 
colour.  Though  hardy  in  sheltered  dis- 
tricts, it  seldom  flowers  in  this  country. 
Few  evergreens  thrive  better  near  the  sea  ; 


and  either  it  or  some  of  its  varieties  arc 
frequently  met  with  on  the  west  and  south 
coasts  of  England,  and  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  forming  handsome  specimen 
shrubs  on  lawns  and  shrubbenes-  In 
the  inland  districts  it  suffers  from  frosts, 
and  can  only  be  depended  upon  on  walls 
or  in  favoured  situations.  During  recent 
years  a  number  of  varieties  have  been 
sent  home  from  Japan  ;  several  of  these, 
and  particularly  the  variegated  forms,  are 
favourites. 

All  the  varieties  thrive  best  in  warm 
sunny  exposure,  and  in  well-drained  soils. 
The  kind  called  argenteus  variegatus  has 
leaves  clothed  with  silver ;  aureus  varie- 
gatus, leaves  margined  with  deep  yellow  ; 
latifolius  argenteus  and  latifolius  aureus, 
leaves  with  while  and  yellow  variegations 
respectively.  E.  radicans  variegatus  is  a 
dwarf  creeping  variety,  its  leaves  are 
variegated  with  white  ;  it  is  hardy,  and 
useful  for  planting  as  an  edging.  On 
rockeries  or  low  walls  it  has  a  pretty 
effect  ;  and  as  it  forms  roots  simitar  to 
those  of  the  Ivy,  ii  requires  little  care  to 
keep  it  to  the  wall  or  other  support. —  Tie 
Garden.  

EUPATOBITTM  {T/iorougM^worf).  — 
Coarse  Composite  perennials,  most  of 
which  are  belter  suited  for  the  wild  garden 
than  for  borders,  though  two  or  three  kinds 
are  worth  a  place  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  in  autumn.  The  most  suitable 
are  E.  ageratoides,  altissimum,  and  arom- 
aticum,  which  are  3  to  J  ft.  high,  and 
bear  a  profusion  of  white  blossoms  in 
dense  flat  heads,  £.  cannabinum  (Hemp 
Agrimony),  E.  perfoliatum,  and  E.  pur- 
pureum  (Trumpet- weed),  which  is  a  6ne 
object  in  the  rougher  parts  of  a  garden, 
being  12  ft.  high,  with  stems  terminated 
by  huge  clusters  of  purple  flowers.  All 
grow  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

EUPHOEBIA  {Spurge).— Ft:tmna^ 
anddwarfbushyptants,ineludingfew  haidy 
species  of  value  for  the  flower  garden.  The 
foliage  of  some,  such  as  £.  Cj'parisMa 
(Cypress  Spurge)  is  elegant.  In  spring 
E.  pilosa  and  amygdaloides  are  attractive 
by  their  yellow  flowers  when  little  else  is 
in  bloom,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth 
growing  in  a  general  way.  Some  of  the 
dwarf  kinds,  such  as  £.  Myrsinites, 
portt.indica,  capitata,  and  tri  flora,  are 
neat  and  distinct  in  habit  and  grow  in 
any  soil.  There  are  a  few  variegated 
forms.  The  well-known  Caper  Spurge 
(E.  Lathyris)  is  often  seen  in  cottage 
gardens,  and  in  habit  is  a  distinct  plant, 
with  a  certain  beauty  of  foliage  and  habit. 
A  few  plants  of  it  on  a  bank  or  rongfa 
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Bnrrtna.    See  Olearia. 

Eatoca.    See  Phacelia. 

EZOGHOBDA  {Pearl  Busk).  —  E. 
gnmdifiora  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  hardy 
shmbsallied  totheSpirEeas,butwithlarj[er 
flowers.  It  is  a  graceful  shrub,  making 
»hen  full  grown  a  rounded  bush  of 
about  10  fi.  high  and  as  much  through. 
It  flowers  about  the  middle  of  May,  just 
after  the  foliage  unfolds,  and  affords  a 
charming  contrast  between  tender  green 
leaves  and  snow-white  flowers  as  large  as 
florins.  It  likes  shelter,  and  grows  best 
in  warm  loam.     Syn.,  Spirsea, 

EZOaOHXnH  t/a/o/  Planf).  —  A 
graceful  perennial  trailing  plant,  none 
more  beautiful  among  climbing  plants 
than  E.  Purga,  and  of  its  hardiness 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  has  lived 
for  years  at  Bitton,  Gloucestershire,  with- 
out any  proieaion,  and  each  year  it  has 
flowered  well.  It  has  also  grown  well 
at  Kew,  Fulham,  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  Ellacombe  grows 
it  in  a  sheltered  comer,  and  provides 
a  tall  wire  trellis  with  a  spreading 
top  for  it  to  grow  up.  It  does  not 
flower  in  the  lower  parts,  but  the  entire 
top  and  the  pendent  shoots  become  a 
mass  of  lovely  bloom.  If  not  checked  by 
late  spring  frosts  at  Bitton,  it  comes  into 
blossom  early  in  September,  and  continues 
to  flower  till  cut  down  by  frost.  It  has 
roundish  tubers  of  variable  size,  those  of 
mature  growth  being  about  as  large  as  an 
orange  and  of  a  dark  colour.  These  are  the 
true  Jalap  tubers.  The  plant  gets  its 
name  from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  its  native 
region,  and  is  increased  by  division  of 

FABIAITA  (.False  Heath).— F.  imbri- 
cata  is  a  pretty  shrub  of  the  Potato  family, 
but  so  much  resembling  a  Heath,  that  it 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  one.  It  is 
slender,  with  evei^reen  leaves,  and  in 
early  summer  every  shoot  is  wreathed 
with  small  white  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
A  native  of  Chili,  it  is  not  perfectly 
hardy  as  a  bush  except  in  the  southern 
and  western  counties,  m  which  it  is  often 
a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  shrub. 

FAQUS  (S/«^).— Not  a  very  lai^e 
femily  of  trees,  but  including  one  of  the 
noblest  of  al!  our  native  beech.  It  is  a  great 
tree  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  from 
Northern  Greece  to  Denmark,  thriving 
admirably  in  soils  useless  for  the  oak  and 
other  trees,  and  a  beautiful  object  in  many 
of  our  poor  chalky  and  limestone  soils.  It 
is  so  often  seen  in  ourwoodlands  that  there 
is  no  need  to  advocate  its  use  elsewhere  ; 
a  wild  tree  common  in  the  woodlands  and 


forests  in  Europe  everywhere  can  have 
little  place  in  ^rdens,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  trees  which  used  to  be  clipped  and 
mutilated  to  conform  to  the  architect's 
notion  of  a  garden,  but  wrong,  and  ugly 
so  treated.  The  varieties  of  the  beech, 
however,  are  of  the  highest  garden  value 
as  lawn  trees.  Some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful weeping  trees  in  England  are  those  of 
the  weeping  form  of  the  beech,  as  in  the 
Knaphill  nurseries, and  at  Loughnurseries, 
Cork  (in  Ireland)  and  elsewhere.  The  fine 
character  of  the  pendant  beech  is  that  it 
is  not  only  graceful  In  a  young  state,  but 
improves  remarkably  every  year  of  its  life, 
very  old  trees  being  picturesque  in  a  high 
degree.  It  is  ne^less  to  enumerate  all 
the  varieties,  which  are  almost  without 
end.  Every  state  or  chance  variegation 
is  given  a  Latin  name  and  sent  out  from 
nurseries,  though  many  of  them  are  worth- 
less. Merely  curious  and  variegated 
varieties  are  not  worth  getting.  The  fern- 
leaved  variety  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the 
purple  beech  is  the  most  striking  of  all 
our  coloured  trees,  and  very  popular.  The 
purple  form  wilt  often  come  truly  from 
seed,  which  is  a  gain.  Even  if  all  the  seeds 
do  not  come  true  it  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  as  long  as  we  get  some  plants 
of  the  colour  we  seek,  and  in  raising 
trees  from  seed  we  always  obtain  some 
slight  variation.  The  copper  beech  is  a 
little  paler  and  more  coppery  than  the 
old  purple  beech,  and  there  is  a  weeping 
form  as  well  as  a  dark  purple  form.  If 
anything  the  danger  is  using  these  dark 
coloured  forms  too  freely.  Our  propor- 
tion would  be  one  to  three  purple  beeches 
in  each  parish,  but  a  weeping  one  in  many 
gardens.  Among  the  best  varieties  of  the 
European  beech  are  the  following : 
Mil/onensis,  pendtila,  keleropkylla,  mac- 
ropkylla,  purpurea,  purpurea  pendula, 
purpurea  tricolor,  and  a  new  variety 
ZlaHa. 

Fagus  AmericarUi  (the  American 
beech)  is  in  its  own  country  a  forest  tree 
wellabove  too  ft.  high,  inhabiting thenorth- 
em  regions,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
as  well  as  westwards  and  southwards, 
but  the  European  beech  is  a  so  much 
greater  tree,  for  our  climate  at  least,  that 
little  importance  is  attached  to  the 
American  variety.  As  to  other  species 
of  which  there  are  birch-like  evergreen 
ones  as  well  as  summer  leafing  kinds,  such 
as  those  inhabiting  the  antarctic  regions 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  little  is  known  of 
them  in  this  country.  F.  Beiuloides,  an 
evergreen  one,  is  a  very  graceful,  low 
tree,  and  so  is  F.  Cunttinghami,  and  others 
probably  will  be  found  in  antarctic  regions. 
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If  they  will  onl^  thrive  in  our  ciimate 
their  distinct  habit  will  be  a  great  gain 

FABFUGIUH. — A  vigorous  perennial, 
F.  grandc  having  fleshy  stems  t  to  3  ft. 
high,  and  with  broad  leaves  of  light  green 
variously  streaked,  spotted  with  yellow 
in  one  variety,  and  having  white  and  rose 
in  another.     It  does  best  in  a  half-shady 

Eosition  in  free  moist  soil.  During  the 
eats  of  summer  it  requires  frequent 
watering,  and  at  the  approach  of  wmter 
it  should  be  moved  to  the  greenhouse, 
except  in  mild  districts.  In  colder  parts 
it  is  scarcely  worth  planting  out,  as 
it  grows  slowly ;  but  where  it  thrives 
it  IS  handsome  in  borders,  or  on  the 
margins  of  beds.  Multiplied  by  division  in 
spring  ;  the  offsets  being  potted  and  kept 
in  a  frame  until  they  are  well  rooted. 

FEBULA(G'/iw«/Fi'«»ffl.— Among  the 
finest  umbelliferous  plants  that  have  so 
long  remained  unnoticed  in  our  botanic 
gai^ens,  their  charm  consisting  in  large 
tufts  of  the  freshest  green  leaves  in  early 
spring.  The  leaf  is  apt  to  fade  earlj^  in 
autumn,  but  this  maybe  retarded  by  cutting 
out  the  flower-shoots  the  moment  they  ap- 
pear, though  these  are  not  ugly,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  plants  are  striking  when  in 
flower.  Ferulas  should  be  well  planted 
at  first,  and  it  is  only  when  estanlished 
that  their  good  effect  is  seen.  Where 
bold  spring  flowers  are    naturalised   or 

Elanted  in  colonies,  a  group  of  these  fine- 
:aved  plants  will  be  valuable,  with  their 
fine  plumes  rising  in  early  spring.  They 
arc  among  the  true  hardy  plants  of  the 
northern  world,  never  suffering  from  cold. 
Their  fine  forms  in  summer  or  autumn, 
when  they  throw  up  flowering- shoots  to 
a  height  of  lo  ft.  or  so,  are  remarkable 
enough:  but  theirappearance  when  break- 
ing up  in  spring  charms  us  most.  A  good 
way  IS  to  place  them  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  just  outside  a  shrubbery,  or 
isolated  on  the  Grass,  so  that  their 
verdure  may  be  seen  in  early  spring. 
Deep  free  soil  should  be  supplied  before 
planting,  if  the  soil  be  not  good  and  deep. 
Ferulas  are  readily  raised  from  seed, 
which  as  soon  as  gathered  should  be 
sown  in  a  nursery  bed  in  the  open  air. 
The  plants,  even  when  well  established, 
do  not  bear  division  well,  though  with 
care  they  may  be  transplanted.  One  of 
the  best  known  and  most  valuable  is  F. 
tingitana,  which  is  elegant  and  vigorous. 
It  takes  several  years  to  form  strong 
plants,  and  the  plants  look  like  massive 
plumes  of  targe  filmy  Ferns,  F.  com- 
munis is  also  a  good  species,  and  others, 
including   F.  glauca,  neapolitana,  Feru- 


lago,  and  persica,  may  be  added  where 
variety  is  sought,  but  the  first  two  are  not 
surpassed.  The  flower-stems  developed 
the  second  or  third  year  from  seed  are  6 
to  lo  ft.  high,  are  branched,  and  bear 
numbers  of  small  inconspicuous  flowers. 
S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa. 

FSSTUOA  {Fescue  Grass).  —  Annual 
and  perennial  Grasses,  containing  few 
species  for  the  garden.  A  variety  of 
Sheep's  Fescue  (F.  ovina),  named  glauca, 
is  a  pretty  dwarf  hardy  Grass,  formiDg 
dense  tufls  of  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue  or 
soft  blue,  and  on  this  account  some- 
times called  "blue"  Grass.  It  makes 
good  edgings,  and  when  it  is  used 
for  this  purpose  the  flower-spikes  should 
be  cut  away.  F.  ovina  viridis  is  also 
a  pretty  edging  plant,  and,  being  of 
slow  growth,  does  not  require  renewal 
for  years. 

nOAEIA  {Pilett>or().-~V\mi%  of  the 
Crowfoot  family,  much  resembling  some 
kinds  of  Buttercup :  F.  ranunculoides 
(Lesser  Celandine)  is  a  common  British 
plant,  3  to  6  in.  high,  producing  golden- 
yellow  flowers  in  early  spring.  It  is  so 
common  that  it  would  not  be  mentioned 
but  for  its  pretty  double  and  while 
varieties.  Moist  borders,  in  any  soil.  A 
good  plant  for  groiving  under  trees. 
Division. 

F.  gr&ndillora.— A  large-flowered  kind, 
about  twice  the  size  of  our  own,  the 
flowers  being  nearly  2  in.  across.  It  is 
easily  grown  and  showy,  and  could  be 
naturalised.  Southern  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa, 

FICUS  {India-rubber  Flanf).—F.  elas- 
tica  is  not  only  in  fair  health  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  but  sometimes  makes  a 
good  growth  under  our  northern  sun.  It 
is  best  suited  for  select  mixed  groups, 
and  in  small  gardens,  for  isolating  among 
low-bedding  plants.  It  will  best  enjoy 
stove  treatment  in  winter.  It  should  be 
put  out  at  the  end  of  May.  In  all  cases 
It  is  best  lo  use  plants  with  single  stems. 
The  trailing  F.  repens  and  F-  stipulata 
also  thrive  m  the  open  air  in  summer,  and 
have  a  pretty  effect,  trailing  up  stems  of 
trees  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  In  mild 
districts  the^  are  hardy  against  walls  o. 
rocks.     Cuttings. 

FOESYTHU.  {Golden  Bell).  —  Ver 
beautiful  spring-flowering  shrubs,  espe- 
cially F.  suspensa,  whose  long,  slender, 
wand  -  like  shoots  are  studded  for  a 
considerable  distance  with  bright  golden- 
blossoms.  F,  suspensa  is  certainly  one 
of  our  finest  shrubs,  and  should  be  foimil 
in  any  garden  however  small.  It  is 
at  home  under  various  conditions.    Be- 
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1^  of  a.  rather  loose  rambling  habit, 
IS  well  suited  for  training  on  a  wall  \ 
indeed,  few  subjects  are  superior  to  it 
for  a  sunny  spot,  where  the  wood  will 
thoroughly  ripen,  and  a  good  display  of 
spring  bloom  will  be  ensured.  F.  suspensa 
should  not  be  employed  as  a  wall  plant 
in  a  shady  position,  as  the  yield  of  flowers 
will  be  meagre  ;  nor  where  a  close-fitting 
subject  is  required,  as  it  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  the  principal 
branches  are  secured  to  the  wall  till  the 
allotted  space  is  covered,  and  the  shoots 
are  afterwards  allowed  to  grow  at  wilt, 
since  by  this  mode  of  treatment  the  long 
slender  branchlets  dispose  themselves  in 
a  very  graceful  manner,  and  the  upper 
ones  hang  down  for  a  long  distance.  A 
wall  treated  in  this  way  is  quite  a  mass  of 
gold.  If  any  pruning  is  required,  it  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  (lowers  are  over, 
so  that  the  young  shoots  may  have  as  long 
a  growing  and  ripening  season  as  possible. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  need  little  pruning 
beyond  the  removal  of  weak  or  exnausted 
shoots.  When  rambling  about  in  a  semi- 
wild  state,  or  when  hanging  over  a  bank 
or  a  cutting,  this  Forsythia  is  seen  to 
very  great  advantage.  It  also  forms  a 
most  ornamental  specimen  in  the  open 
if  it  is  secured  to  a  good  stout  slick  when 
planted,  and  is  afterwards  allowed  to  grow 
at  will ;  for  the  long  slender  shoots,  which 
are  produced  in  considerable  numbers, 
will  dispose  themselves  in  a  graceful 
manner,  and  in  favourable  situations 
many  of  them  will  root  at  the  points,  and 
will  soon  form  quite  a  colony  around  the 
central  plant.  A  large  mass  of  Forsythia 
grown  in  this  way  is  most  striking.  F. 
viridissima,  another  species,  is  quite  a 
shrub.  It  needs  a  spot  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  so  that  a  good  display  of  bloom 
may  be  ensured.  A  certain  Forsythia 
was  sent  here  from  the  Continent  two  or 
three  years  since  under  the  name  of  K. 
intermedia,  and  was  announced  as  a 
hybrid  between  F.  suspensa  and  F.  viri- 
dissima. Though  at  first  very  little 
disposed  in  its  favour,  I  have  recently 
seen  it  in  a  better  light.  Its  general 
appearance  is  about  midway  between  its 
alleged  parents.  Forsyth ias  may  be 
flowered  under  glass  in  the  greenhouse 
or  the  conservatory  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and,  if  so  treated, 
they  will  bloom  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  Owing  to  the  time  the  blossoms 
expand  when  in  the  open  ground,  very 
little  forcing  is  necessary  to  have  them 
in  bloom  quite  early.  Forlunei  and 
Sieboldi  are  names  often  used  ;  but  these 
represent    only    vigorous    forms    of    F. 


suspensa.  As  the  shoots  of  the  rambling 
kinds  root  from  the  points  almost  as 
readily  as  a  bramble,  and  cuttings  strike 
freely,  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  rapid  propagation.  The  shrubby 
F.  viridissima  also  strikes  without  difliculty 
from  cuttings,  thoi^h  scarcely  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  others. 

rOTHEROILLA.— F.  atnifolia  is  a 
North  American  dwarf  shrub,  desirable  on 
account  of  its  flowering  earl^  in  spring,  its 
feathery  tufts  of  fragrant  white  flowers  ap^ 
pearing  before  the  leaves,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  common  Alder,  Suitable  for 
a  moist  peat  border  or  the  low  part  of  the 
rock-garden. 

PEAGARIA  {.SlrMvberry).  —  The 
Strawberry  is  much  more  useful  in  the 
fruit  garden  than  in  the  flower  garden,  yet 
some  kinds  are  pretty  in  the  rock-garden. 
The  common  English  Strawberry  is  very 
pretty  on  banks,  and  occasionally  most 
useful  on  old  mossy  garden  walls  where 
it  establishes  itself.  One  kind,  F.  mono- 
phylla,  is  a  beautiful  rock-garden  plant, 
with  large  white  flowers.  The  Indian 
strawberry,  F.  indica,  is  a  pretty  little 
trailer,  bearing  many  red  berries  and 
flowering  late.  All  are  of  the  easiest 
culture  in  any  not  too  wet  soil,  and  of 
facile  increase  by  division. 

FRANOOA  {Maidefis  Wreath).  — 
Chilian  plants  of  the  Saxifrage  femily, 
somewhat  tender,  and  suitable  fordryshel- 
tered  positions  on  warm  borders  or  banks, 
preferring  a  light  loam.  They  are  good  for 
cutting,  as  the  long  branching  stems  i8 
in.  to  2  ft.  high,  bear  numerous  white  or 
pink  blossoms  on  stalks.  The  plants  are 
raised  from  seed,  and  in  spring  furnish 
flowers  for  a  long  time.  F.  ramosa,  bear- 
ing white  or  pink  flowers,  and  having  a 
short  stem,  differs  from  F.  append iculata, 
which  is  stemless,  and  has  flowers  deeper 
in  colour  than  the  others.  F.  sonehifolia 
has  also  a  short  stem,  but  its  leaves  are 
sessile  and  not  stalked,  and  its  flowers  are 
rose-coloured.  They  are  often  grown  as 
window  plants,  and  are  best  as  such  where 
they  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air. 

FEAilinTS  {Ash).  Trees  of  some 
distinction  and  value  for  their  timber ; 
natives  of  cold  and  nonhern  regions,  and 
one  of  them  our  precious  natii-e  Ash,  of 
great  beauty  of  form,  often  in  places  quite 
away  from  gardens.  Important  as  the 
foreign  trees  of  this  race  are  our  native 
kind  is  so  much  better  known  to  us,  and 
so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  be  sur 
prised  at  the  neglect  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  British  Ash  is  a  variable  tree,  and  its 
varieties  are  more  valuable  than  those  of 
many  other  trees,  the  best  of  them  not 
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depending    on  mere   variegation,  which 

mostly  means  disease,  but  sometimes  on 
habit,  such  as  in  the  pendulous  variety, 
so  well  known,  much  used  as  it  is  for 
bowers  and  on  lawns.  There  is  a  form  of 
this  with  golden  shoots,  and  certain  kinds 
with  singular  leaves,  and  here  again  we 
come  upon  mere  monstrosities,  for  this 


as  much  as  good  oak  trees,  as  at  Ochier- 
tyre,  Drummond  and  Lawes.  America 
is  rich  in  species,  and  in  old  times,  before 
the  conifers  mania  arose,they  were  planted, 
but  of  late  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  them,  and  few  of  these  reach  the 
size  and  fine  form  of  our  native  ash,  at 
least  as  we  know  them. 


fine  tree  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  [ 
the    variegation    hunter,   these    varieties 
being  without  value.     There  is  a  variety 
oi  F.  Z^nftjw/o/ia.a  native  of  Asia  Minor,   , 
which  is  pendulous  in  habit.  I 

The  Ash  is  never  more  beautiful  than 
when  we  see  it  fully  exposed  in  the  coo!  [ 
and  northern   partsof  the  country  and 


Ireland,  sometm 


Occasionally  very  picturesque  eflects 
arise  from  grafting  the  weeping  ash  on  a 
very  tall  stem  of  the  ordinary  kind,  of 
which  there  is  a  good  example  at  Elvas- 

F.  omus  is  the  celebrated  Manna  Ash, 

a  native  of  the   East  and   Mediterranean 

regions,  (sometimes  called  Omus)  which 

Scotland,  girthing      has  several  varieties.     It  is  an  effective 
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and  hardy  tree  in  England,  and  even  in 
London  gardens  is  vigorous  and  hand- 
some. It  is  grafted  on  the  Common  Ash, 
so  what  it  would  be  if  on  its  own  roots 
we  ha\e  no  knowledge.  Its  place  is  among 
the  lareer  flowering  trees.     Syn.  Omus. 

FBEUONTIA  {F.  atii/omica),  ~  A 
handsome  Califomiati  shrub,  but  scarcely 
hardy  enough  for  the  open  air  without 
protection.  There  are  few  more  beautiful 
wall  shrubs.  It  has  large  yellow  bowl- 
shaped  flowers,  2  in.  across,  the  deep 
green  leaves  being  lobed.     In  favourable 


spots  it  reaches  lo  or  12  ft.  in  height,  and 
Sovi'ers  in  early  summer.  It  succeeds  best 
against  a  north,  west,  or  east  wall,  a 
southern  exfiosure  being  usually  too  hoi 
and  dry. 

FBITILLABIA  (^^fty/ary).— Bulbs  of. 
the  Lily  family,  several  of  which  are  valu- 
able, some,  such  as  the  Crown  Imperial, 
being  stately,  others  such  as  F.  recurva, 
being  delicate  and  pretty,  but  most  have 
dull- tin  ted  curiously  interesting  flowers. 
Theymaybeput  to  many  uses  :  the  Crown 
Imperial  is  a  fine  plant  for  the  mixed 
border  or  the  shrubbery,  and,  being 
vigorous,  is  able  10  take  care  of  itself  in 
the  wild  garden.  Its  early  spring  growth 
makes  it  valuable.  The  Snake' s-head 
(F.  Meleagris)  and  others,  such  as  F. 
latifolia,  pyrenaica,  together  with  the 
choicer  kmds,  are  fitted  for  the  bulb 
border  and  for  grassy  places.  Only  one 
or  two  require  special  treatment  ;  all  the 
others  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
TTiey  may  all  be  readily  increased  by 
offsets  from  the  old  bulbs,  which  should 
be  lifted  every  three  or  four  years  and 
planted   in    fresh    soil — a   process    very 


beneficial  to  the  plants.  The  lifting 
should  be  done  in  autumn,  and  the  bulbs 
replanted  without  delay.  The  following 
are  among  the  most  desirable  for  general 
cultivation  :— 

F.  aurea,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
genus,  is  quite  hardy,  is  about  ;  in.  high, 
and  has  a  stem  of  four  to  six  in.  (hick, 
fleshy,  deep  green  leaves,  with  a  nodding 
flower,  which  is  pale  yellow  spotted,  or 
chequered  with  brown.     Silesia. 

F.  Bnmeti,  a  handsome  hardy  plant 
about  9  in.  high,  with  solitary  drooping 
blossoms,  2  in.  long,  which  are  of  a  plum 
colour  chequered  with  yellowish-green. 
Alps.  Flowers  with  the  Snowdrop,  and  is 
as  easy  to  grow. 

F.  imperl&liB  {Crown  Imperial).— Pi. 
showy  and  stately  plant,  from  3  to  4  ft. 
high,  with  stout  uright  green  shoots, 
crested  by  large  dense  whorls  of  drooping 
bell-like  flowers  and  a  crown  of  foliage. 
There  are  several  varieties,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  princi- 
pal are— lutea  (yellow),  rubra  (red),  double' 
red  and  double  yellow,  rubra  maxima 
(very  large  red  flowers),  Aurora  (bronzy 
orange),  sulphurine  (large  sulphur- yellow), 
Orange  Crown  (orange-red),  Stagzwaard 
(a  fasciated  stem  form,  with  very  targe 
deep  red  blossoms),  and  aurea  marginata 
(gold-striped  foliage) ;  every  lead  being 
margined  with  a  broad  golden-yellow 
band,  blending  with  the  rest  of  the 
foliage.  This  plant  thrives  best  in  a  rich 
deep  loam,  especially  if  the  bulbs  remain 
undisturbed  for  years.  Its  best  place,  per- 
haps, is  in  a  group  on  the  fringe  of  the 
shrubbery  or  a  group  of  American  plants. 
For  artistic  effects  it  is  not  so  valuable  as 
the  common  Snake's-head  ;  and  its  odour 
is  against  it  when  gathered. 

F.  Karelini. — An  interesting  kind,  4  to 
5  in.  high,  with  two  or  three  broad  leaves 
clasping  its  stem,  and  having  a  terminal 
raceme  of  slightly-drooping  bell- like 
flowers.  These  flowers,  about  i  in. 
across,  are  of  a  pale  purple,  with  darker 
veins,  a  few  darker  spots,  and  a  distinct 
yellowish -green  pit  at  the  base  of  each 
reflexed  segment.  It  is  a  native  of 
Central  Asia,  and,  flowering  in  late  autumn 
or  early  winter,  is  valuable  for  a  collec- 
tion of  winter-flowering  outdoor  plants. 
According  to  Dr.  Kegel  it  must  be  kept 
in  dry  sand  until  November,  and  should 
not  grow  or  show  bloom  before  spring. 
If  planted  in  November,  growth  is  re- 
tarded, and  it  does  not  bloom  in 
spring,  which  it  ought  to  do ;  while 
those  flowering  in  autumn  invariably 
dwindle  away,  and  do  not  produce  any 
new  hulbs.     It  should  be  planted  in  light 
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soil  in  well-drained  borders  with  a  warm 

P.  latifolia.— A  most  variable  species 
as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  larger  than  those  of  our  native 
F.  Meleagris.  They  are  borne  on  stems 
about  I  ft.  high,  are  pendulous,  and  vary 
in  colour  through  various  shades  of  purple, 
black,  lilac,  and  yellow.  The  pnncipal 
named  varieties  are— Black  Knight,  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  Caroline  Chisholm,  Cooper, 
Dandy,  Jerome,  Maria  Goldsmith,  Mari- 
anne,    Mellina,     Pharaoh,     Rembrandt, 


White  FriiUliry. 


grow  freely  in  an  open 

soil,  and   are   excellent   for  naturalising. 

Caucasus. 

r.  Meleagris  i^Snak^s-head)  is  an 
elegant  native  species,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties.  It  is  9  10  18  in.  high, 
and  in  early  summer  bears  a  solitary 
drooping  flower,  beautifully  tesselated 
with  purple  or  purplish-maroon  on  a  pale 
ground.  The  chief  varieties  are  —  the 
white  (alba),  which  has  scarcely  any  dark 
markings  ;  nigra,  a  deep  purplish -black  ; 
pallida,  light  purple ;  angustifolia,  with 
long  narrow  leaves  ;  major,  with  flowers 
larger  than  the  type ;  prjecox,  which 
flowers  about  a  week  earlier  than  the 
other  forms  ;  flavida,  yellowish  ;  and  the 


rare  double  variety.  All  forms  of  this 
beautiful  plant  maybe  used  with  excellent 
effect.  It  grows  freely  in  grass  not  mown 
early,  and  is  therefore  admirable  for  the 
wild  garden  i  its  various  forms  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the 
hardy  bulb  garden,  and  tufts  of  the 
chequered  or  white-flowered  variety  are 
among  (he  most  graceful  plants  in  cottage 
gardens, 

F.  Mogatridgei  {Golden  Snakes-head). 
— A  beautiful  plant  with  pendulous 
blossoms,  1  in.  long,  which  are  of  fine 
golden- yellow,  chequered  with  brownish- 
crimson  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  belL 
It  maj-  be  seen  on  its  native  Alps,  at  an 
elevation  of  live  to  seven  thousand  feet, 
among  the  short  stunted  Grass,  accom- 
panied by  alpine  plants,  and  giving  the 
slopes  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  golden 
bloom.  It  ts  hardy,  and  flowers  early  in 
spring.  It  is  a  lovely  flower  for  planting 
in  the  choice  bulb  portions  of  the  rock- 
garden,  and,  when  plentiful,  for  dotting  in 
groups  in  Grass  where  it  may  escape  the 

r.  podica  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  hardy  bulbs,  and  takes  a  place  among 
yellow  flowers  similar  to  that  of  the  Snow- 
drop among  white  ones.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Siena 
Nevada  of  California,  where  it  grows  in  a 
dry  barren  soil  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
spring  ornaments  of  the  flora,  being  nearly 
6  in.  high,  and  having  bright  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  graceful  in  form  and 
drooping  like  a  Snowflake.  It  thrives  in 
warm  sunny  borders  of  loamy  soil. 

F.  IWHUra. — The  showiest  of  the 
Fritillaries,  its  red  colour  being  as  bright 
as  some  Lilies,  and  mixed  with  bright 
yellow  especially  on  the  inside  of  the 
flower.  It  flowers  early  in  May  or 
Cowards  tiie  end  of  ApnI.  The  bulbs 
consist  of  a  slightly  flattened  tuberous 
stock,  covered  by  articulated  scales,  some- 
what widely  placed,  which  at  6i5t  sight 
resemble  those  of  Lilium  philadel|3)i- 
cum.  A  tuft  of  bright  green  hnear  leaves 
appears  above  the  soil,  and  from  this  rises 
a  slender  purplish  stem,  6  in.  to  jj  ft. 
high,  with  several  pendent  Lily  -like 
flowers.  It  is  not  robust,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded only  under  careful  cultivation, 
growing  best  in  fibry  loam,  on  a  warm 
sunny  border,  near  a  wall.  In  winter  it  is 
advisable  to  cover  the  biUbs  with  some 
protective  material  or  with  a  hand-light 
California. 

F.   SawerzowL— A    singular  -  looking 

Clant,  growing  from  I  Co  1^  ft  high, 
aving  broad  glaucous  leaves  and  nod- 
ding flowers  that  are  greenish  outside 
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-purple  within.    A  native  of  the 

of  Turcomania,  quite  hardy  in 

Propagated  by  bulblets  or 


Many  others  are  in  cultivation,  but  the 
majority  are  unattractive,  though  some 
are  useful  for  natiiralising  among  Grass 
in  ihe  wild  garden  ;  the  most  suitable 
are — F.  delphinensis,  a  robust  plant  wiih 
stems  I  ft,  or  more  high,  bearing  brownish- 
purple  flowers,  more  or  less  chequered 
with  greenish -yellow ;  F.  pyrenaica,  a 
similar  species,  but  more  robust ;  F. 
liliacea,  liliorhiia,  lanceolata,  lusitanica, 
pallid  iflora,  lulipifolia,  ruthenica,  and 
tristis,  all  with  dull  brownish- purple  or 
greenish  flowers. 

Frilillaria  species. — F.  acmopitala,  Syria, 
oi^,  N.  AmtT.  armena,  Armenia.  assyna<a, 
Mesopotamia,  n/fr/iir^wrni,  N.W.  Amer.  bi- 
jforo.Calif.  Hlhynka,  Bilhyn.  Baiuieri,  Spain. 
buiharita,  Bokhara.  iamichaUtnsis,  £.  Asia- 
lirrhiisa,  Hinial.  centca,  Greece,  cernuta. 
Comuti.  crassi/alia.  As.  Min.  cufrta,  Mexico. 
dagana,  Siberia,  dasyphylla,  Lycea.  hduardi, 
Bokhara.  Ehrharii,  Greece.  Elvitsii,  Lycea. 
FUischiriana,  PiSa.  Min.  Farbtsii,  Lycea. 
Gardniriana,  Himal.  gibbosHt  Persia,  Afghan. 
paca,  Greece,  imfitria/is,  Persia,  Himal. 
iwiw/itfrfl/fl,  Italy,  j'afotiira,  Japan,  turdica, 
KuidUtan.  lanceolaia,  N.  W.  Amer.  lalifolia, 
Caucas.  libaTtolica^  Syria,  liliacea,  Calif. 
lusiloHiia,  Portugal.  Ittlia,  Caucas.  Mt/eagris, 
Europe,  Caucas.  mtleagreidei,  Siberia,  mes- 
saiwnsis,  Medilerr.  region,  ininufa,  Kurdi- 
stan. Munbyi,  Algeria.  ohHqtia,  Greece. 
Olivieri,  Persia,  oranensis,  Algeria,  oxypelala^ 
India.  palliJifiora,  Siberia,  parvifiara,  Calif. 
ptnica,  Armenia.  Pinardi,  As.  Min.  plan- 
lagiiti/olia.  East,  plurifiora,  Calif,  peniica, 
Greece,  pracox,  S.  Europe.  Przaaalskii, 
E.  Asia,  pudica,  N.  W.  Amer.  pyrenaica, 
Pyrenees,  racemosa,  do.  re<urva,  N.  W. 
Amer.  Rtuieri,  Persia,  rkodocanakis,  Grec. 
Aichip.  Roylci,  Himal.  ralhenica,  Caucas. 
SehKemanni,  Asia  Min.  Seaieriowi,  Cent.  Asia. 
Siithi>rpiana,Gxetce.  /^im/i<i,  Europe,  Caucas. 
ttd/afermis,  S.  Europe,  tulipi/oha,  Caucas. 
tisurietuis,  Amoor.  verlitillata,  Siberia. 
Walujenii,  Turkestan. 

FUCHSIA.  —  Graceful  and  distinct 
shrubs,  too  seldom  seen  in  our  flower 
gardens.  All  round  our  coasts,  and 
especially  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts,  several  species  are  hartJy, 
and  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  gardens.  In  other  districts 
Fuchsias  are  cut  down  by  frost,  but  spring 
up  again  vigorously  and,  in  fact,  live  the 
life  of  herbaceous  plants ;  but  in  mild 
districts,  and  near  Ihe  coast,  they  fre- 
quently escape  being  cut  down  for  years, 
and  become  large  and  handsome  bushes. 
No  plants  are  more  hkely  to  improve  the 
garden.     Not  showy,  in  mass  of  flower 


they  are  of  the  highest  beauty ;  the  droop' 
ing  shoots  of  most  kinds  afford  a  grace 
that  no  garden  should  be  without.  Even 
in  dwarf  kinds,  where  this  drooping  tend- 
ency is  not  seen  to  such  advantage,  or, 
it  may  be,  is  seen  to  a  disadvantage,  the 
Fuchsia  is  very  valuable  ;  but  its  full 
beauty  is  seen  when  we  use  plants  with 
rather  tall  stems  or  pyramids.  In  the 
milder  districts,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  we 
see  it  to  perfection  ;  in  others,  the  tall- 
stemmed  or  pyramidal  plants  have  to  be 
placed  out  in  summer.  The  right  way  to 
manage  Fuchsias  put  out  for  the  summer 
only  is  to  induce  them,  as  far  as  possible, 


Crowp  Jmperial  (FritilUrii  icnperialii). 

to  produce  all  their  growth  in  the  open 
air  ;  for  if  you  start  them,  nurture  them, 
and  make  them  full  of  leaves  and  strong 
young  growth  in  the  spring,  they  will  be 
disappointing  ;  but  if  you  keep  them  back 
and  do  not  let  them  burst  into  leaf  until 
put  in  the  open  air  in  May,  they  will  go 
on  and  retain  all  the  strength  they  gather, 
suspending  graceful  blossoms  until  the 
leaves  desert  the  trees.  They  should  then 
be  taken  up  and  put  in  a  dry  cave,  cellar, 
or  shed  for  the  winter,  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  "  keep  them  back  "  in  spring. 
And  even  if  they  seem  inclined  to  push 
forth  before  the  time  to  put  them  in  the 
flower  garden  there  shoula  be  no  difiiculty 
in  placmg  them  in  some  quiet  sheltered 
nook,    where    they    may    receive    more 
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protection  than  in  thetlower  garden  proper, 
and  yet  have  full  opportunity  to  make 
growth  in  the  open  air— the  great  point 
to  be  attained.  In  many  places  refuse 
plants  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
this  way.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to 
make  of  these  standards  for  the  flower 
garden  by  cutting  away  the  lower  and 
middle  side-shoots  and  leaving  the  head. 
All  may  be  freely  propagated  from  cut- 
tings in  spring  or  autumn.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  mote  or  less  hardy  kinds 
that  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  the  south 
and  midland  counties,  and  many  more  in 
warm  seaside  localities ;  in  fact,  there  is 
not  a  Fuchsia  in  cultivation  that  will  not 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  summer  \  if  used 
judiciously  they  give  an  air  of  grace 
afforded  by  no  other  plants.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  Che  hardiest  kinds  : — 

F.  COGcisea.  —A  well-known  bushy 
plant,  graceful  and  beautiful  in  growth 
and  bloom,  readily  adapting  itself  to  any 
locality,  unless  the  soil  be  of  the  wettest 
and  coldest  description,  and  even  then  a 
slight  covering  of  coal  ashes  after  the 
steins  are  cut  down  in  autumn  will  pro- 
tect the  roots  in  winter.  In  favourable 
situations  it  is  often  6  ft.  high.  From  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  a  tine  green, 
beautifully  tinged  or  veined  with  red,  the 
flowers,  which  before  they  fully  open  are 
not  unlike  crimson  drops,  are  produced 
in  profusion  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.    Chili. 

F.  conlca, — A  vigorous  compact  species 
3  lo  6  ft.  high,  but  not  such  a  free  flowerer 
as  some  of  the  others.  The  flowers  have 
scarlet  sepals,  and  dark  purple  petals. 
Chili. 

F.  coralIia&.— A  beautlfiil  plant,  taller 
and  more  slender  than  the  others,  and 
therefore  specially  suited  for  walls  and 
houses.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
showy  red  colour,  and  the  plant  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  free  bloomer. 

r.  diflcolor  is  a  dwarf  variety  with 
numerous  small  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  the 
hardiest  of  all,  not  being  injured  by  the 
winters  in  the  milder  parts  of  Scotland  if 
treated  as  a  herbaceous  plant.  F.  puniila 
is  similar,  but  more  slender,  and  equally 
desirable. 

F.  globoaa.— One  of  the  best  of  the 
hardy  Fuchsias.  The  flowers  arc  globose 
in  bud,  and  retain  their  shape  for  some 
time  after  they  begin  to  expand,  on 
account  of  the  petals  continuing  to  adhere 
at  the  tips.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
the  flowers  are  richly  coloured.  It  forms 
a  sturdy  and  often  a  large  shrub  in  sea- 
shore districts.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  grown  in  drier  districts, 


even  if  cut  down  by  frost  every  year,  as 
it  is  always  handsome- 

F.  gracilia.— A  very  distinct  slender 
plant,  with  flowers  on  remarkably  long 
slender  stalks.  The  young  shoots  are  a 
purplish  -  red,  the  calyx  is  a  brighter 
scarlet,  and  the  corolla  has  a  greater 
inftision  of  red  than  other  hardy  kinds. 
In  mild  and  moist  districts  it  isneariy7ft. 
high,  from  12  lo  15  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  is  of  rapid  growth.  In  some  winters 
it  is  not  cut  down  by  frost.  There  is  a 
variety  called  multiflora,  which  is  veiy 
free  -  flowering,  and  which  has  shorter 
flowers  and  of  darker  crimson.  F.  tenella 
is  a  seedling  variety  of  F.  gracilis.    Chili 

F,  BitxutonL — One  of  the  prettiest 
and  hardiest  sorts,  growing  well  widiout 
protection  even  in  parts  of  Scotland.  It 
IS  compact  and  twiggy,  and  in  siunmer 
bears  many  bright  red  blossoms.  A 
garden  hybrid. 

Besides  these,  other  kinds  are  in  cul- 
tivation, such  as  procumbens— a  curious 
little  New  Zealand  species — serratifbha, 
m^ellanica,  thymifoha,  and  microphylla, 
and  nearly  all  the  hybrid  kinds  do  out-of- 
doors  in  summer,  and  bloom  well,  though 
they  may  be  cut  down  in  winter.  Among 
the  most  distinct  and  pretty  are  the 
dwarf  and  fragile  kinds,  stich  as  F.  micro- 

Ehylla,  F.  pumila,  and  several  hardy 
ybrids  of  the  globosa  section,  all  of 
which  seem  to  flourish  unusually  well 
near  the  sea,  and  to  grow  almost  any- 
where. 

Fuchsias  are  mostly  5.  American  pUnti, 
chiefly  from  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Eoudor, 
Peru,  New  Grenada,  and  VenauFla,  but  souk 
from  Mexico,  some— vir.  Colensoi,  Eucliandn, 
Kiikli,  procumbens — from  N.  Zealand,  and 
one,  iBcemosa,  from  the  Island  of  San  Do- 
mingo.    The  linown  species  are  :— 

F.  alpestris,  ampliala,  afelaia,  ariereicens, 
ayaffvacensii,  baiillaris,   ioliviana,    catuscin!, 

ferlifotia,  tardifolia,  cerymbifiora,  tttrri/hn, 
dtcussala,  dtnticulttia,  dtptndtns,  EHCliandn, 
excortiiata^  fulgtns^  g/^osa,  /fartwtgii,  Air- 
!ula,  hirlella,  insignU,  intterifolia  itiieriiuilia, 
Kirtii,  LeHtuotta,  ion^flora,  laxtmiis,  ma- 
eranlia,  macropilaia,  •aairosliinma,  macro- 
sligma,  nitmiranacea,  microphylla,  matiata, 
miniraijlera,  minutifiora,  mixta,  menttKo, 
nigricans,  Nolarisii,  ffvalis,  fmrviMora,  fieta- 
laris,  procumbens,  puiesteni,  guimiufttsii,  rat- 
mitsa,  rosta,  scUicifolia,  scaSriuscula,  strraii- 
folia,  stssilifilia,  simplicicauUs,  speitaUtis,  1 
spinosa,  splendent,  sybiatica,  thyiHtfoUa,  tri- 
phylla,  unihrosa,  venusla,  verrvceta,  virgata. 

FTIlfKIA  {Plantain  /j-^).— Valuable 
Japaneseplantsof  the  Lily  Order,  of  which 
there  are  about  half-a-doien  species  and 
numerous  varieties,  The  different  spedes 
are  free- flowering  herbaceous  plants,  with 
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spikes  of  bell-sbaped  flowers,  but  the 
chief  value  is  in  the  foliage.  They  are 
noble  plants,  most  useful  for  many 
positions  in  the  garden,  while  few  lend 
such  a  fine  effect  as  F.  Sieboldi  when 
finely  developed.  They  are  highly  suit- 
able for  grouping,  and  few  plants  thrive 
better  in  open  places  in  shrubberies. 
The  bold  striking  foliage  of  some  of  the 
strongest  plain-leaved  section  renders 
them  very  effective  for  ed^ng  large  beds, 
while  the  kinds  with  vanegated  foliage, 
such  as  F.  undulata  variegata,  make 
good  groups,  or  are  suitable  for  edgings. 


as  a  flower-garden  plant,  but  with  us 
it  does  not  flower  regtilarly  unless  in 
sunny  spots  and  warm,  well -drained, 
and  very  sandy  loam.  The  young 
leaves  are  a  favourite  prey  of  slugs 
and  snails,  li  is  also  known  as  F, 
subcordata. 

F.  lancifolia  is  a  small  species,  with 
tufts  of  lance-shaped  leaves,  narrowing 
from  the  middle  towards  both  ends. 
There  are  some  interesting  varieties, 
chief  among  which  are  the  white-flowered 
variety  (alba  or  speciosa  as  it  is  more 
commonly    called),    a    beautiful     plant 


They     are    best     seen     in    well -drained   I 
deep  soil.    All  are  easily  multiplied  by 
division  in  spring  or  autumn.     The  best  ' 

F.  FortnneL— This  strong  species  has  ! 
smaller  and  more  leathery  leaves  than  F. 
SieboEdi,  and  they  are  of  a  much  more   i 
bluish  or  glaucous  tint.     The  flowers  are 
pure  white  or  pale  mauve. 

F.  grandiflora  is  12  to  i3  in.  high, 
producing  in  August  and  September  I 
numerous  large,  handsome,  pure  white,  , 
sweet-scented  flowers.  In  some  places 
it  IS  used  for  edging,  but  is  best  seen  in 
tufts,  in  beds  or  borders,  in  a  well-drained 
sandy  loam.     About   Paris  it  is  grown 


spathulata,  and  plant agini folia,  with  long 
narrow  leaves.  There  are  some  verj' 
pretty  varieties  with  leaves  of  different 
variegation,  all  well  worth  growing  ; 
notably  albo-marginata,  with  a  narrow 
white  line  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf; 
undulata  variegata,  in  which  the  leaves 
are  undulated  on  the  margin  and  varie- 
gated on  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  ; 
and  umvittata,  with  a  broad  white  midrib 
to  the  leaf 

F.  ovata  has  large  tufts  of  broad,  deep, 
shining  green  leaves.  Flowef'Stems  12  or 
18  in.  high,  terminating  in  a  short  raceme 
of  lilac-blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  late 
'  autumn.  One  of  the  strongest 
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r.  Sieboldi  is  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  species.  It  is  i3  in.  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
has  large  glaucous  leaves,  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  often  over  i  ft.  across.  The 
flowers  are  in  tall  one-sided  racemes  well 
above  the  foliage,  and  are  a  creamy-lilac. 
There  is  an  interesting  variety  with  yellow- 
margined  foliage.  Admirable  in  tastefiil 
hands  for  picturesque  groups  or  massive 
edgings. 

0AIIJ.ABD1A  {Blanket  Flmuir).— 
Handsome  perennial  and  biennial  herbs 
including  some  of  the  showiest  flowers, 
valuable  for  their  long  dur3.tion  both 
on  the  plants  and  in  a  cut  state.  The 
genus  numbers  some  half-a-dozen  species 
from  N.  America,  and  many  garden  varie- 
ties. The  numerous  kinds  now  in  gardens 
appear  to  fail  under  three  species,  but 
there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  through- 
out the  series.    The  kinds  are 

G.  aristftta,  a  perennial,  1  to  \\  ft. 
high,  with  narrow  leaves,  sometimes 
deeply  cuL  The  flowers  are  \\  to  4  in. 
across,  the  ray  florets  having  an  outer 
zone  of  orange -yellow  and  an  inner  one  of 
brownish-red,  while  the  centre  is  deep 
bluish-purple.  It  is  the  commonest  kind, 
and  having  been  raised  largely  from 
seed,  has  many  varieties,  dilfering  more  or 
less  widely  from  the  type,  with  various 
names.  G.  picta  somewhat  resembles  G. 
aristata,  but  has  smaller  flowers,  and  is  a 
biennial.  It  isdwarfer,and  its  flowers  are 
brighter.  G.  amblyodon  is  a  beautiful 
Texan  annual,  introduced  a  few  years  ago. 
Its  flowers  are  even  smaller  than  those  of 
G.  picta,  and  are  of  a  deep  cinnabar  red. 
On  strong  plants  they  are  borne  plenti- 
fully towards  (he  close  of  the  summer  for 
several  weeks.  G.  pulchella  is  t!ie  oldest 
form  cultivated,  and  was  introduced  about 
a  century  ago.  It  is  i  to  1^  ft.  high,  and 
bears  bright  yellow  and  purplish -red 
flowers,  z  in.  across.  An  annual,  G.  bi- 
color  and  pinnatilida  are  seldom  seen  in 
gardens,  probably  owing  to  their  being 
somewhat  tender.  The  garden  varieties, 
as  has  been  stated,  are  numerous,  but  the 
roost  distinct  of  those  named  are^ 

O.  grandlflora,  said  to  be  a  hybrid, 
presumably  between  G.  pic  I  a  and  G. 
aristata.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  vigorous 
plant  with  large  brightly- coloured  flowers, 
which  are  only  surpassed  by  its  variety 
maxima.     It  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all. 

G.  bybrida  is  another  garden  cross, 
much  resembling  G.  grandiflora ;  the 
variety  splendens  has  brighter   flowers. 


G.  Telemachi,  Drummondi,  Loiselli, 
and  Bosselari  appear  to  be  synonymous 
with  some  of  the  preceding,  and  G. 
Richardsoni  scarcely  diflers  from  them. 
All  thrive  in  good  friable  garden  stnl 
but  not  on  a  cold  stiff  soil  or  on  one  that  ii 
too  light  or  dry.  Where  possible  thej 
should  be  grown  in  bold  groups,  for  ihey 
thrive  better  if  so  placed  than  as  solitary 

Elants  in  a  parched  border,  and  no  plants 
ave  a  finer  effect  in  a  bed  by  themselves. 
Where  apt  to  die  in  winter,  they  may  be 
used  in  mixed  borders,  if  treated  as  half- 
hardy  annuals  ;for  if  sown  in  a  mild  hotbed 
at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  they  may  be  grown  into  good 
plants,  and  give  a  full  display  of  their  fine 
flower-heads  as  early  as  those  that  have 
withstood  the  winter  in  the  borders.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  these  in  many  soils  are 
not  nearly  so  hardy  or  enduring  as  many 
of  the  perennials  we  have  from  N.  Amer- 
ica, and  therefore  cannot  in  cold  soils  be 
depended  on. 

Tlie  culture  of  the  perennial  Gaillardia  is 
not  beset  with  difficulties,  and  the  plant  is 
seen  best  in  bold  groups,  rather  than  small 
clumps  here  and  there  in  the  border.  If 
established  plants  in  pots  are  obtained  in 
April  and  put  out  in  the  places  they  are 
to  occupy  about  a  ft,  apart  each  way,  a 
good  bloom  ma^  be  expected  the  same 
season  if  the  soil  is  well  dug  and  mixed 
with  well-decayed  manure.  Mr.  W.  Kel- 
way,  of  Langport,  Somerset,  in  a  note  10 
The'CardtnoTi  January  27,  1S87,  mentions 
that  a  coUeclion  planted  in  this  manner 
bore  the  drought  of  the  last  five  years 
better  than  any  other  herbaceous  peren- 
nial grown  at  Langport,  and  stood  the 
winter  so  well  that  not  3  per  cent,  suffered. 
Some  commend  the  Gaillardia  for  bedding, 
though  it  is  seldom  grown  in  this  way, 
but  a  pretty  effect  is  obtained  when  plants 
of  one  distinct  variety,  or  shades  of  the 
same  colour,  are  put  about  I  ft.  apart  with 
the  stems  pegged  dowti.  TTie  situation, 
however,  where  the  Gaillardias  remain  out 
winter  after  winter  must  be  warm,  the  soil 
not  too  heavy,  but  light  and  drj-.  In  i-ery 
cold  and  wet  seasons  in  Midland  counties 
the  plants  often  succumb  ;  but  it  is  very 
easy  in  the  autumn  to  strike  cuttings, 
which  may  be  taken  off  and  treated 
similarly  to  the  Pelargonium,  or  seeds 
raised  in  March,  and  the  plants  hardened 
off  before  putting  out,  will  also  give  a 
quick  return  in  the  shape  of  flowers.  In- 
creased by  cuttings  in  autumn  or  spring, 
and  division  in  spring. 

Species  of  Gaillardia — siauiis,  N.  Amer.  ok- 
blyadon,  Texas,  aristata,  N.  Amer.  aruemia, 
Arizona,      esmasa,    Mexico.    ,  tancts^a,    N. 
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Amei.  mtgapotamiea,  Braz.  me^icana,  Mtx. 
adorata,  N.  West  -Amct.  finrutlifida,  N.  W. 
Amer.  pultkilla,  N.  Amer.  Roali,  Calif. 
nmpUx,  N.  W.  Amer.  spaihulaia,  N.  W. 
AoiFr.      lonlalensis,  Aigent. 

aAIiAHTHUS  {Snowdrop).  —  Always 
loved  in  English  gardens,  the  old  Snow- 
drop is  now  known  to  be  only  one  mem- 
ber of  a  large  family  most  of  which  have 


bud  is,  however,  essentia.1,  as  they  can  be 
carried  better  and  open  fresher  in  water 
than  if  cut  when  fully  open.  Buds 
so  gathered  will  remain  beautiful  for 
ten  days  or  longer,  while  flowers  cut 
after    expansion  will    fade    in    about    a 

The  present  growing  slate  of  our  know- 
ledge of  Snowdrops  may  best  be  gleaned 


merits  for  garden  culture.  The  Snow- 
drop never  looks  belter  than  when 
naturalised  amid  tender  herbage  in  old 
orchards  and  paddocks,  on  the  margins  of 
lawns,  or  beside  woodland  walks.  Almost 
any  soil  suits  the  Snowdrop,  but  rich 
open  soils  arc  best.  All  the  Snowdrops 
are  hardy,  and  maybe  naturalised  in  Grass, 
or  on  the  rock-garden,  or  in  the  wild 
garden,  where  they  may  be  associated 
with  Anemone,  early  Crocuses,  Winter 
.Aconites.  As  cut  flowers.  Snowdrops  are 
most  attractive,  but  to  cull  (he  flowers  in 


from   a   paper   read   by   Mr.    Jas.    Allen 

before  the  Royal   Horticultural  Society, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

In  speaking  of  Snowdrops  we  must  not 
forget  that,  besides  the  division  into 
species  and  sub-species,  we  have  Che  ar- 
rangements into  classes,  according  to 
colours  and  other  peculiarities.  Conse- 
quently we  hear  of  white  Snowdrops  and 
yellow  Snowdrops,  and  also  green  Snow- 

G.  iMPERATi.— I  think  no  botanist 
would  be  able  to  say  where  nivalis  ended 
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to  which  G.  nivalis  and  G.  Imperati  be- 
long there  are  some  most  lovely  Snow- 
drops, amongst  which  I  would  mention 
first  Mr.  Melville's  Dunrobin  form.  G.  n. 
Atkinsi  is  second  to  none  in  size,  form, 

Jualicy,  and  freedom  in  growth.  It  is 
ie  plant  known  to  some  as  Imperati  of 
Atkins. 

G.  Plicatus  is  very  distinct  and  its  best 
forms  possess  great  beauty.  The  fore- 
most place  in  this  section  belongs  to 
G.  p.  maximus.  G.  plicatus  usually 
flowers  late,  but  I  have  a  selected  form, 
G.  p.  prsecox,  which  flowers  with  the 
early  varieties  of  G.  nivalis.  Another 
selected  form,  G.  p.  Omega,  flowers  with 
the  very  latest. 

G.  ELWESi.^The  best  forms  of  this 
are  large  and  handsome,  but  It  wants  the 
most  sheltered  spots  in  the  garden  to 
thrive.  Many  find  G.  Elwesi  difiicult  to 
manage,  but  with  me  it  grows  very  freely, 
especially  in  one  bed  of  very  light  soil, 
where  the  seedlings  are  almost  a  nuisance. 

G.  LATIFOLIUS.— This  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  all  Snowdrops,  with  its  broad 
grass-green  foliage  and  small  pure  white 
flowers,  and  it  has  a  delicate  beauty  all 
its  own,  more  especially  just  before  the 
bud  expands,  when  the  two  leaves  curve 
so  lovingly  round  the  flower-stem. 

G.  FosTERi.— The  markings  on  the  inner 
petalsareverysimilarto  those  of  G,  Elwesi, 
but  the  foliage  is  quite  different,  being  broad 
and  somewhat  blunt,  and  in  shape  and 
colour  much  like  the  leaves  of  Scilla 
sibirica.  M.  Max  Leichtlin  thinks  very 
highly  of  G.  Fosteri,  and  considers  it  to 
be  the  "  king  of  Snowdrops." 

G.  Alleni.— Mr.  Barker  thinks  this  is 
probably  a  hybrid  between  G.  latifolius 
and  G.  caucasicus,  as  it  has  some  of  the 
features  of  each  species.  The  flower  is 
of  much  the  same  character  as  that  of 
G.  latifolius,  but  nearly  twice  as  large, 
and  the  foliage  corresponds  in  size  with 
the  blossoms. 

Autumnal  Snowdrops.— In  Greece 
and  the  adjacent  countries  several  Snow- 
drops have  been  found  which  flower  in 
the  autumn  or  early  winter.  They  seem 
to  belong  to  the  nivalis  section.  One 
peculiarity  I  have  noticed  in  them  is  that 
they  have  a  glaucous  line  running  down 
the  centre  of  each  leaf,  and  by  this  they 
can  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
spring- flowering  forms  of  nivalis.  So  fai 
as  1  can  learn,  all  these  Snowdrops  grow 
on  high  ground,  mostly  on  mountains.  I 
understand  that  the  Snowdrops  on  the 
lower  grounds  do  not  flower  until  early  in 


G.  OLG^,- — From  the  descriptions giien 
of  it,  G.  Olga;  must  be  a  fine  variety,  and 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  it  is  lost  to 
cultivation.  M.  Tanka,  the  Hungarian 
botanist,  asserts  that  this  and  G.  octo- 
brensis  are  identical,  but  I  do  not  think  so ; 
and  the  difference  between  G.  octobrensis 
and  G.  Rachelie  confirms  my  opinion. 

G.  OCTOBRKN SIS. —Lord  Walsingham, 
when  travelling  in  Albania  about  the  year 
1875,  collected  some  bulbs  on  one  of  the 
mountains  and  sent  them  to  the  late  Rev. 
H.  Harpur-Crewe.  Amongst  these  was 
a  bulb  which  proved  to  be  a  Snowdrop 
flowering  in  the  autumn,  usually  in 
October.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
somewhat  delicate  and  increases  very 
slowly  with  me. 

G.  RacheLjE.— This  is  of  the  same 
type  as  G.  octobrensis,  but  the  flower  is 
a  little  larger,  and  the  leaves  are  quite  a 
third  broader,  and  it  seems  to  have  a 
stronger  constitution  than  that  variety. 
It  also  dilfers  in  being  a  week  or  ten  days 
later  in  flowering. 

The  Yellow  Snowdrops  form  but 
a  small  class,  two  varieties  only  being 
known  at  present,  G.  lutescens,  and  G. 
flavescens.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  yellow  ; 
the  name  is  given  because  of  the  rich 
yellow  colour  of  the  ovary,  and  the  mark- 
ings on  the  inner  petals  are  also  of  that 
colour,  instead  of  the  usual  green,  and 
even  the  flower-stalks  are  more  yeUow 
than  green. 

The  White  Snowdrops  also  consist, 
at  presentj  of  two  varieties  only.  G. 
poculiformis  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  Mr.  D.  Melville,  who  found  it  in  the 
grounds  at  Dunrobin  Castle.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  Wales  by  Mr.  A. 
D.  Webster,  and  I  have  also  received 
bulbs  of  a  very  similar  form  from  a  lady 
near  Ayr,  in  whose  garden  it  grew  with 
several  other  peculiar  forms. 

Gkeen  Snowdrops  form  quite  a  large 
class,  but  none  of  the  blossoms  are 
entirely,  or  even  mostly,  green  in  colour. 
They  come  into  this  class  in  consequence 
of  having  more  or  less  green  on  the  outer 
petals.  G.  Scharloki  was  so  named 
m  1868  by  Professor  Caspary  in  honctur 
of  its  discoverer,  Herr  Julius  Scharlok, 
who  found  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Nahe, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  This  variety, 
in  addition  to  large  pale-green  spots 
towards  the  tips  of  the  outer  petals,  has 
the  peculiarity  of  a  twin  or  divided  spathe, 
which  curves  down  on  the  two  sides  much 
like  a  pair  of  wings.  This  variety  grows 
and  increases  very  freely.  G.  virescens 
is    a    very    singular-looking     Snowdrop, 
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reminding  one  somewhal  of  an  Omitho- 
galum.  The  outer  peials  are  pale  green, 
shading  off  to  pure  while  at  the  edges, 
and  especially  at  the  tips ;  the  inner 
petals  are  entirely  green.  G.  Fosteri 
Leopard  is  a  great  curiosity,  having 
flowers  of  quite  unusual  shape,  and  at  the 
tip  of  each  outer  petal  a  large  dark-green 
spot.  M.  Max  Leichthn  kindly  sent  me 
ten  collected  bulbs  of  G.  Fosteri  in 
January  1890,  and  one  of  these  flowered 
as  described,  and  has  kept  true  this  season. 
G.  Fosteri  Spot  is  quite  distinct  from 
Leopard.  It  has  long  outer  petals,  some- 
what pearshaped,  and  at  the  tip  of  each 
is  a  small  pale-green  spot.  The  spots  are 
not  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  a 
decided  character  to  the  flower,  but  U  is 
valuable  as  a  variety. 

Soil  for  Snowdrops.— With  me  G, 
nivalis  grows  freely  in  all  soils  and 
situations,  G.  plicatus  is  not  very 
particular,  but  still  some  of  its  varieties 
require  extra  care,  as  they  have  an  un- 
pleasant way  of  disappearing.  G.  Elwesi 
does  not  do  well  in  close  retentive  soil. 
G.  latifolius  and  G.  caucasicus,  I  believe, 
prefer  gritty  loam,  and  I  should  say  that 
G.  Fosteri  would  also  like  it.  Mr.  A.  D, 
Webster  tells  me  that  peat  has  quite  a 
magical  effect  on  Snowdrops,  but  I  have 
not  tried  il.  My  ideal  soil  for  Snow- 
drops in  general  would  be  half  good  sweet 
yellow  loam  and  almost  half  unsifted  river- 
gnt  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  The  situa- 
tion 1  should  choose  would  be  a  gently 
sloping  bank,  more  or  less  shaded  by 
trees  whose  roots  were  allowed  to  wander 
freely  among  the  Snowdrops.  1  believe 
that  all  bulbs  are  healthier  when  planted 
amongst  active  roots  than  in  ordinary 
beds.  When  the  bulbs  are  at  rest  it  is 
very  essential  that  the  soil  should  be 
kept  sweet  by  the  activity  of  other  roots. 
We  too  often  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  I 
think  the  autumnal -flowering  Snowdrops 
should  be  treated  as  alpine  plants.  All 
my  best  Snowdrops  are  grown  under 
trees,  the  soil  being  quite  full  of  their 
roots.  I  do  not  use  manure  for  them. 
TTie  only  drawback  to  my  situation  for 
these  spring  gems  is  the  soiling  of  the 
flowers  from  the  drippings  of  the  trees. 
I  should  mention  that  the  climate  is  so 
trying  that  I  cannot  grow  such  hardy 
plants  as  Primroses,  Pinks,  Daisies,  etc. 
All  these  disappear  after  a  season  or  two. 
1  move  most  of  my  Snowdrops  when  in 
full  flower,  and  do  not  find  they  are 
injured  by  it.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  more  green  colour  there  is  in  any 
Snowdrop  the  more  freely  it  grows  and 
the  more  rapidly  it  increases,  while  the 


absence  of  green,  or  the  substitution  of 
yellow  for  the  green,  makes  the  plant 
delicate  and  slow  of  increase. 

CtalatellA.     See  Aster. 

QALAZ  ( Wand  Plan{).~G.  aphylla  is 
one  of  the  neatest  little  plants  for  the  rock- 
garden  ;  iis  white  wand-hke  flowers  must 
have  suggested  its  common  name;  its 
round  evergreen  leaves  are  beautifully 
toothed  and  tinted,  on  slender  stems 
6  or  a  in.  high.  Of  easy  culture  in  moist 
peal  or  leaf-soil,  in  the  bog-garden,  or  on 
the  margins  of  beds  of  dwarf  shrubs  in 
peat.    America. 

OALEOA  {Goafs  Rue).  —  Graceful 
perennials  of  the  Pea  family  flourishing 


in  any  soil.  On  account  of  their  growth 
they  are  useful  for  the  wild  garden,  free 
and  are  very  effective  in  groups.  They 
are  herbaceous  perennials,  growing  from 
:  to  5  ft.  in  height,  according  to  position 
and  soiL  The  kinds  are — G.  officinalis, 
or  Common  Goal's  Rue,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  3  10  5  ft.  high,  in 
summer  bearing  dense  clusters  of  Pea- 
shaped  blossoms  of  a  pretty  pink.  There 
is  a  while  variety  (alba)  useful  for 
cutting.  A  variety  called  africana  has 
longer  racemes  and  blossoms  of  a  purple 
tinge.  G,  orientalis  is  from  ihe  Caucasus, 
3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  bluish-purple  flowers. 
G.  persica  is  a  later-flowering  kind,  from 
z  to  4  ft.  high,  with  white  flowers  it)  dense 
r.,n  ..i..t-.OOglC 
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G.  biloba  has 
■etly  bluish-lilac  flowers. 
Q,kL'SQiSlA.{Captmacinlh').-K  noble 
bulb  from  the  Cape,  G.  candicans  having 
spires  of  waxy,  white  bell-like  blossoms, 
ij  in.  long,  on  stems  4  to  6  ft.  high,  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  of  easy  cul- 
ture, hardy  in  light  soils,  and  valuable  for 
bold  groups  in  the  mixed  border,  in 
the  flower  garden,  or  between  choice 
shrubs  and  among  hardy  Fuchsias.  In- 
creased by  offsets  from  the  bulbs,  or  from 
seeds,  which  flower  about  the  fourth  year. 
The  distinct  habit  of  this  plant  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable.  Syn.  Hyacin- 
thus  candicans. 

GAKBTA.— G.  ElUptka  is  a  fine  Cali- 
fomian  Evergreen,  and  beautiful  winter- 
flowering  shrub.   In  mild  winters  it  begins 
to  flower  as  early  as 
December,  and  bears 

gracefully  -  drooping 

tufts     of     pale -green 

catkins,  which  if  cut 

with  the  twigs  endure 

a  long  time  in  vases, 

and  are  welcome  in 

winter.  Though  often 

grown  on  walls,  it  is 

hardy  and    makes   a 

dense  bush,  5  to  8  ft. 

high.  In  cold  districts 

it   is   well  to  give  it 

shelter,    but    in    the 

south  and  west  it  does 

not  require  this.     Other  varieties  are   G. 

Fadyenii,  Fremonti,  Tkureti  and  macro- 

phylla,  but  G.  elliptici  is  the  best.     There 

are  maleand  female  forms,  the  most  elegant 

being  the  pollen -bearing  or  male  plant. 

OAULTHEEIA  {Partridge  Berry).— 
Dwarf  evergreen  shrubs,  C.  procumbcns 
having  berries  which  give  it  a  charm 
in  winter,  when  it  is  one  of  the  brightest 
plants  on  the  rock-garden.  Its  drooping 
white  flowers  are  also  pretty.  A  native 
of  sandy  places  and  cool  damp  woods 
from  Canada  to  Vii^inia,  and  often  found 
in  the  shade  of  evergreens,  it  does  best 
in  moist  peat,  and  forms  edgings  to 
beds  where  the  soil  is  of  that  nature, 
but  it  will  also  grow  in  loam.  Easily 
increased  by  division  or  seeds.  Suitable 
for  the  rock-garden,  for  the  front  margins 
of  borders,  and  for  edgings  to  beds  of 
dwarf  American  plants,  and  it  is  best 
where  well  exposed.  G.  Shallon  is  too 
large  for  all  but  the  rougher  flanks  of 
the  rock-garden,  being  a  vigorous  shrub. 
QAUBA. — G.  Lindhcimeri  is  a  grace- 
ful perennial,  3  10  4^  ft.  high,  flowenng  in 


hfor 


I  autumn,  on    long  slender 
spikes  bearing  numerous  white  and  rose 
flowers.      It    thrives 
in  borders,  in  sandy 
loam,  and  plants  for 
the     flower     garden 
may   be    used    with 
the    larger   bedding  j 
plants.   Increased  by 
divisionand seed,  t' 
America. 

aAZANIA(rrM-  ' 
sure  FloTver).- 
Handsome  and  dis-  1 
tinct  dwarf  plants  ;  of 
much  value,  though  only  hardy  ei 
our  summers.  They  arc  most  i: 
warm  soils,  and  should  always  be  placed  in 
open  sunny  spots  and  among  dwarf  plants. 
They  strike  freely  in  a  cold  frame  in 
August,  but  later  require  bottom-heaL 
Unless  struck  very  early,  spring-struck 

Elants  are  almost  worthless,  so  that  it  is 
est  to  put  in  the  stock  in  August  and  lei 
them  stand  in  cutting-pots  till  potting-off 
time  in  spring.  They  will  then  come  well 
into  flower  when  put  out  in  May ;  whereas, 
if  they  are  topped  for  spring  cuttings,  both 
lots  will  be  small  and  late.  Short  young 
Cops  should  be  used  for  cuttings,  and  may 
be  inserted  pretty  thickly  in  the  cutting- 
pots.  When  established,  they  must  be 
just  protected  from  frost,  and  kept  in  dry 
airy  quarters.  If  kept  warm,  they  grow 
too  much,  and  are  in  spring  poor  lanky 
plants  that  can  hardly  be  handled  ;  but 
cool  airy  treatment  keeps  them  short  and 
sturdy.  G.  rigens  is  the  best  known.  It  has 
long  deep-green  leaves,  silvery  beneath, 
and  bears  flowers  2  in.  across,  which  are 
of    bright    orange-yellow,    with    a    dark 


The  known  species  (from  S.  Africa)  are:— 
G.  arclotoides,  arniinitides,  BtirchiUii,  itunfi- 
tosa,  caniscens,  corenepifolia,  htlervihiiett, 
Juriiuae/olia,  Kraussn,  Krebsiiata,  Litktrm- 
sleinii,  iinearileba,  longifoHa,  iengiscafa,  mi- 
cronala,  mullijuga,  nivea,  othonnila,  oxyleii, 
Pavonia,  pinnata,  fygmqta,  ^W^w,  lerriUata. 
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subhipiniKUa,   suiulata,   tenuifoUa,   umfiera, 
varians. 

OENIBTA  (Rock  Briwm).~SoTae  of 
these  are  good  garden  and  rock-garden 
shrubs,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil  which  is 
not  too  wet,  and  readily  raised  from  seeds. 

Q.  ntnensis,  a  native  of  Sicily,  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds.  In  a  young  state 
the  twigs  are  sparsely  clothed  with  linear 
silky  leaves,  but  when  old  no  leaves 
are  developed,  and  the  green  slender 
twigs  perform  the  functions  of  leaves. 
An  old  tree— for  this  species  attains  a 
height  of  12  ft.  or  more— is  a  beautiful 
sight    in  July  or  August  when    in  full 

O.  anglica(A'rff(//?i%rjr)  is  a  prostrate 
spiny  shrub,  sometimes    growing    to    a 


a  much-branched  shrub,  2  ft.  in  height, 
bearing  yellow  flowers  from  June  10 
August.  The  aspect  of  the  plant  much 
resembles  that  of  Ephedra  distachya. 

Ot.  germanlca,  a  species  widely  dis- 
tributed   throughout    Europe,    makes    a 


bright  rock-garden  shrub  r 
couple  of  feet  in  height. 
'  freely  during  the 
<   months,   and   the  stems 
arch  when   1   ft.  or   mor 
times  met  with  under  the  i 


re  inclined  to 
high.  Some- 
me  of  Scorpius 


height  of  2  ft.,  widely  distributed  through- 
out Western  Europe,  and  in  Britain 
occurring  on  moist  moors  from  Ross 
southwards.  The  short  leafy  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June. 

G.  aspaJathoiaes,  a  native  of  South- 
western Europe,  makes  a  densely- 
branched,  compact,  spiny  bush  from  1  ft, 
to  2  ft.  in  height.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August  (the  yellow  blossoms  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  G. 
anglica),  and  is  a  good  shrub  for  the  rock- 
garden.  Other  names  for  it  are  Spartium 
aspalathoides  and  S.  erinaceoides. 

a.  anzautica,  found  wild  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  our  native  Dyer's  Green  weed  (G, 
tinctoria).  It  is  very  dwarf  in  habit, 
and  its  racemes  of  golden-yellow  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  profusion  in  late 
summer.     A  beautiful  rock-garden  plant. 

Q,  sptaecbroidAB,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  is 


0.  hispanica,  a  native  of  South-western 
Europe,  is  a  compact  undershrub,  ever- 
green from  the  colour  of  its  shoots.  It 
scarcely  attains  more  than  i  ft.  or  tS  in. 
in  height,  and  the  crowded  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers  are  borne  at  the  tips  of  the 
spiny  twigs  from  May  onwards. 

Ot.  plloBa,  a  widely  distributed  European 
species,  is  a  dense,  prostrate  bush  and  a 
dielightfiil  rock-gartfen  plant.  In  Britain 
it  is  rare  and  local,  being  confined  to 
gravelly  heaths  in  the  south  and  south- 
west of  England.  It  grows  freely  and 
flowers  abundantly  in  May  and  June. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  British  species  of 
the  genus,  it  has  bright  yellow  blossoms. 

a.  radlata  is  a  native  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,3  ft.  or4  ft.  in  height, ever- 
green from  the  colour  of  its  much-branched 
spiny  twigs.  The  ter- 
minal heads  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  are  pro- 
duced  throughout  the 
summer  months. 
()uite  hardy  at  any  rate 
in   the  South  of  Eng- 

O.  ramoBiBsinui.— A 

native  of  Southern  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  best  gar- 
den plants  in  the  genus, 
growing  about  3  ft.  hi^jh,  the  slender  twigs 
laden  in  July  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 
This  also  passes  under  the  name  of  G. 

G.  sagittalis  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe.     In  habit  it  diflers 
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widely  from  any  of  the  other  species  here 
mentioned,  the  leaves  being  replaced  by  a 
winged-jointed  stem.  It  scarcely  grows  a 
foot  high,  and  forms  a  mass  of  branches 
bearing  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  in  May 

G.  tinctoria  {The  Dyer's  Greenweed). 
Occurring  in  a  wild  state  Jn  Britain,  it 
rarely  exceeds  iS  in.  in  height,  and  is 
a  spineless  shrub  bearing  a  profusion 
of  bright  yellow  flowers  from  July  until 
September.  A  double-flowered  variety  of 
this  makes  a  pretty  rock -plan  L 

G.  tinctoria  var.  elatior  is  a  tall-grow- 
ing form  from  the  Caucasus,  which  under 
cultivation  frequently  grows  from  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high,  and  bears  huge  paniculate 
inflorescences. 

G.  virgata.— A  naiiie  of  Madeira  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spiecies  of  the 
genus.  At  Kew  there  are  many  old 
plants  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  as  much 
through,  which  in  July  are  one  mass  of 
colour,  every  one  of  the  slender  branchlels 
terminating  in  a  raceme  of  golden-yellow 
blossoms. 

GENTIAMA  {Gentian).  —  Dwarf 
evergreen  alpine  plants,  some  of  them 
diflficuit  to  cultivate,  but  others  easily 
grown  (on  the  rock-garden  and  in 
borders).  The  most  precious  are  the 
perennial  alpine  kinds,  which  are  such 
a  beautiful  feature  on  the  mountains  of 
Europe,  and  with  care  in  our  gardens 
spread  into  healthy  tufts  and  flower  as 
well  as  on  the  mountains.  Of  these 
plants  there  are  two  sections — the  first, 
strong  easily-grown  kinds,  suitable  for 
borders  ;  and  the  second,  dwarfer  kinds, 
which  should  be  grown  in  the  rock-garden, 
or  in  borders  or  beds  of  choice  dwarf 
plants.  The  Willow  Gentian,  some  of  the 
American  perennials,  and  those  with 
herbaceous  shoots  generally  grow  freely 
in  borders,  in  good  moist  soil.  So  does 
the  Gentianella  (G.  acaulis).  The  dwarfer 
Gentians  are  represented  most  familiarly 
by  the  Vernal  Gentian  (G.  verna). 

G.  acaulis  {Gentianella).— An  old  in- 
habitant of  English  gardens,  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Gentians,  and  easily 
cultivated,  except  on  very  dry  soils.  In 
some  places  edgings  are  made  of  it,  and 
where  it  does  well  it  should  be  used  in  every 
garden,  as,  when  in  flower,  edgings  of  it  arc 
of  great  beauty,  and,  when  not  in  flower,  the 
masses  of  little  leaves  gathered  into  com- 
pact rosettes,  form  a  good  edging.  It  is 
at  home  on  the  rock-garden,  where  there 
are  good  masses  of  moist  loam  in  which 
it  can  root.  It  is  also  good  for  forming 
carpets  in  the  rock-garden  or  on  raised 
borders.      With   us  the  flowers  open  in 


spring  and  in  early  s 
native  hills  they  open  according  lo  posi- 
tion, like  the  Vernal  Gentian.  G.  alpina 
is  a  marked  variety  with  snrutll  broad 
leaves,  and  there  are  several  other  varie- 
ties. Their  colours  vary  from  the  deepest 
blue  to  white,  and  in  one  white  flower  the 
tips  of  the  corolla  are  a  rich  blue.  In  all 
the  forms  except  the  white  the  throat  (rf 
the  corolla  is  spotted  with  blue  on  a 
greenish  ground,  and  all  have  greenish 
marks  on  the  outside.  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
G.  asdepiadea  {Willow  Cenliaa).— 
A  good  herbaceous  kind  ;  this  gives  no 
trouble,  but  dies  down  out  of  harm's  way 
in  winter.    Well  grown,  it  will  spring  up 


to  a  ft.  and  freely  produce  good- sized 
flowers  of  a  purpte-ulue  aJong  nearly 
the  whole  stem  tn  late  summer  and 
autumn.  This  Gentian  will  grow  in  open 
woods.  It  may  therefore  be  naturalised, 
and  its  effect  among  the  Grass  tn  a.  wood 
is  charming.  There  is  a  while  form. 
Division.     Europe. 

G.  baTarica  {Bavarian  Gentian'), — In 
size  this  resembles  the  Vernal  Goitian, 
but  it  has  smaller  Box-like  leaves  of 
yellowish-green,  and  its  tiny  stems  are 
thickly  clothed  with  dense  little  tufts  of 
foliage,  from  which  arise  flowers  of  lovely 
iridescent  blue.  While  G.  verna  is  found 
on  dry  ground,  or  on  ground  not  over- 
flowed by  water,  G.  bavarica  is  in  per- 
fection in  bo^gy  spots,  by  some  little  rilL 
We  must  imitate  these  conditions  if  we 
desire  to  succeed,  and  a  moist  peat  or 
bog  bed,  and  with  no  coarse  plants  near, 
will  enable  us  to  grow  this  lovely  planL 
Alps. 
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O.  septemflda  {Crested  Gentian).— K 
lovely  plant,  bearing  on  stems  6  to  12 
in.  high  clusters  of  cylindrical  flowers 
widening  towards  the  mouth,  and  a 
beautiful  blue-white  inside,  and  greenish- 
brown  outside,  having  between  each  of 
the  larger  segments  one  smaller  and 
finely  cut.  In  the  variety  cordifolia  leaves 
are  more  cordate,  but  it  grows  about  only 
half  the  height  of  the  type,  with  a  much 
neater  habit.  The  dwarf  form,  again, 
seems  to  subdivide  itself  when  raised 
from  seed,  and  1  have  got  plenty  of  plants 
with  very  small  leaves  (lowering  at  a  height 
of  only  3  in.— J.  W.  One  of  the  most 
desirable  species  for  the  rock-garden, 
and  thriving  best  in  moist  sandy  peat. 
Division.     Caucasus. 

Qt.  7«nia  { Vernal  Gentian).— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  alpine  flowers,  thriving  in 
deep  sandy  loam,  with  abundance  of  water 
dunng  the  warm  and  dry  months,  and 
perfect  exposure  10  the  sun.  The  absence 
of  these  conditions  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
failure.  It  thrives  wild  in  cool  pastures 
and  uplands,  where  it  is  rarely  subjected 
to  such  drought  as  it  is  in  a  parched 
border.  Grit  or  broken  hmestone  may  be 
mingled  with  the  soil ;  if  there  be  plenty  of 
sand  this  is  not  essential  ;  a  few  pieces 
half  buried  in  the  ground  will  tend  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  guard  the  plant 
till  it  has  taken  root.  It  is  so  dwarf, 
that  if  weeds  be  allowed  Co  grow  round 
it  they  soon  injure  it,  and  tall  plants  over- 
shadow or  overrun  it.     In  moist  districts 


with,  as  failure  often  occurs  from  imper- 
fectly-rooted, half-dead  plants.  It  is 
abundant  in  mountain  pastures  on  the 
Alps,  in  Asia,  and  also  in  Britain. 

There  are  other  Gentians  in  cultivation, 
such  as  G,  caucasica,  adscendens  pneumo- 
nanihe,cruciata,affinis,algida,arvemensis, 
crinita,  and  Andre  wsi.  Most  Gentians  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  but  it  is  slow  work. 

GEItAinxnH{Cr(irai'j*///).— The  hardy 
Geraniums  are  usually  stout  perennials 
and  natives  of  the  fields  and  woods  of 
£urop«  and   Britain,  though  some    are 


it  may  be  grown  in  a  deep  sandy  loam,  on 
the  front  edge  of  a  border  carefully  sur- 
rounded by  half-plunged  stones.  Well- 
rooted  plants  should  be  secured  to  begin 


A  group  of  haidf  Geraniums. 

dainty  alpine  flowers.  The  handsomest  of 
them  is  probably  G.  armenum.  It  is 
sometimes  3  ft.  m  height,  flowering  in 
midsummer  abundantly,  and  sometimes 
till  late  in  autumn  to  a  less  degree.  Its 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome.  It  re- 
quires only  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  is 
well  suited  for  the  mixed  border,  or  for 
grouping  with  the  finer  perennials  in  beds 
or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies.  Some 
other  kinds  are  showy,  and  the  best  of 
these  are  :  the  dwarf  G.  sanguineum  ;  its 
beautiful  Lancashire  variety,  with  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  finely  marked  with  dark 
lines  ;  G.  pratense,  a  tall  kind,  with  lai^e 
purple  flowers  ;  and  its  pure  white  variety. 
There  is  also  an  intermediate  form  with 
white  and  purple  flowers.  The  Caucasian 
species,  G.  gymnocaulon  and  ibericum, 
are  beautiful,  with  their  rich  purple 
blossoms,  3  in.  across,  delicately  pen- 
cilled with  black.  G.  platypelalum, 
striatum,  ibericum,  and  Lambert i  are 
suited  for  shrubbery  borders,  and  most 
of  them  are  free  and  vigorous  enough 
for  naturalisation.  G.  Endressi,  with 
light  rose-coloured  blossoms,  is  also 
very  attractive.    All  the  above-mentioned 
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and  grow  i 
TOck-garder 
argent eum,  . 
and,  unlike  si 
associated  i 


are  hardy,  easily  cultivated, 
n  ordinary  soil.  The  pretty 
,  kinds,  G.  cinereum  and  G, 
;  charming  alpine  plants, 
It  perennials,  they  must  be 
*ith  very  dwarf  rock-planis. 
All  the  Geraniums  are  increased  by  seed, 
and  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
G.  cinereum,  and  G.  argenteum,  all  are 
freely  multiplied  by  division. 

aEBASDIA.— I  have  never,  either  in 
gardens  or  in  the  wild  land  or  in  the 
Alpine  mountains,  where  beauty  of  plant 
life  is  at  its  highest,  seen  anything  that 
struck  me  more  than  a  Gerardia  I  once 
met  with  in  the  roadside  in  New  Jersey, 
growing  abundantly  here  and  there,  like 
a  little  tree  in  habit,  15  in.  to  1 S  in.  high, 
bearing  most  graceful  miniature  Pent- 
Htemon-like  flowers,  but  far  more  refined 
in  colour  and  distinct  in  form  than  any 
Pentstemon.  Naturally  I  asked  why 
such  a  plant  was  not  in  cultivation,  and 
learnt  that  the  Gerardias  are  mostly 
parasites  on  the  rootsof  other  plants.  In 
spite  of  this,  I  brought  home  some  seed 
of  one  or  two  kinds  and  sowed  it  where  I 
thought  it  would  have  some  chance,  bijt 
nothing  ever  came  of  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  kinds  in  America,  and  some  of 
the  plants  are  pretty,  but  hitherto  they 
seemed  to  have  resisted  all  attempts  at 
cultivation.  Gerardia  is  a  genus  called 
after  John  Gerard,  who  wrote  the  famous 
Herbal  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  is  as  a  group  of  the  highest  interest. 
I  hope  that  some  of  them  may  be  intro- 
duced. G.  tenuifolia  is  a  species  long 
known,  which  thrives  in  the  open,  and 
forms  charming  tufts  covered  with  pretty 
flowers  in  summer.  It  is  dwarf  and  bushy 
in  habit,  light  and  graceful  effect  with  its 
numerous  pale  blue  flowers. 

fXSBXE&tL.-G.Jamtsom  is  a  curious 
perennial,  hardy  in  southern  counties, 
but  too  tender  for  northerly  places. 
Its  leathery  dark -green  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a  rosette,  and  the  flower 
head  glowing  scarlet.  Where  it  cannot 
be  grown  in  the  border,  it  should  be 
placed  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  in  which 
It  succeeds  well.  At  Kew  the  plant  is 
grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  and  js  watered  as  one  would  water 
a  Cineraria.  It  is  kept  in  a  sunny,  airy 
greenhouse  all  the  year  round.     S.  Africa. 

QEUH. — Dwarf  handsome  perennial 
herbs,  G.  inontanum  being  one  of  the 
best  of  the  dwarf  kinds  for  the  rock-gar- 
den, and  very  beautiful  when  well  estab- 
lished in  early  spring.  It  has  a  compact 
habit,  the  leaves  lying  close  on  the  ground, 
the  erect  stems  of  solitary  clear  yellow 


flowers  being  abundant.  It  likes  plenty  of 
moisture.  G.  reptans  is  also  a  pretty  rock- 
plant,  differing  from  G.  montanum  in  its 
tinely  cut  leaves,  large  flowers,  and  in  pro- 
ducingstolons,  which  are  absent  in  G.  mon- 
tanum. There  is  a  variety,  however,  of  the 
latter,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental 
plant  of  the  European  kinds.  It  is  of  a  very 
vigorous  habit,  with  large,  fine  leaves,  and 
bears  freely  deep  yellow  flowers  on  each 
stem.  This  form  was  cultivated  in  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  over  twenty 
years,  and  is  said  to  be  of  garden 
origin. 

O.  chiloense.— A  double-flowered  form 
of  this  was  figured  in  The  Gardat, 
December  2 1  St,  1878,  under  the  name  of 
G.  coccineum  fl.-pl.,  an  erroneous  name, 
under  which  it  is  known  in  many  gardens. 
A  very  large-flowered  variety,  under  the 
name  of  G.  chiloense  grandiflomm,  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xvi, 
t.  1348.  This  I  think  is  one  of  the  best 
single-floweredforms  in  the  genus,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  altered  much  since  the 
above-mentioned  plate  was  drawn.  At 
t.  1088  of  the  same  work  another  plant  is 
figured  as  G.  coccineum,  but  this  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  original  figure  in 
Sibthorp's  Flora  Graca,  t.  485,  and  may 
be  taken  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  typical  G.  chiloense.  A  native  of 
Chiloe,  introduced  to  cultivation  some- 
where about  1836. 

O.  chiloense  vw.  gnndiflomm  (syn., 
cocciTteum  grandijlorvm)  is  a  magnificent 
border  plant,  its  dazzling  scarlet  flowers 
and  bold  habit  making  it  a  favourite  with 
all  who  love  brilliant  patches  in  their 
mixed  borders.  The  double-flowered  fenn 
of  this,  however,  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  favourite,  the  blooms  lasting 
longer,  though  I  think  they  lack  the 
elegance  of  those  of  the  simpler  fom. 
They  begin  to  expand  soon  after  May  and 
continue  until  October. 

0.  chiloense  var.  miniatonL— This 
plant,  figured  in  The  Garden  in  1890^  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  nursery  of 
Robert  Parker  at  Tooting,  and  was 
named  by  him  G.  miniatum.  Another 
plant  known  as  the  Altrincham  variety, 
or  G.  hybridum,  was  raised  about  the 
same  time,  but  imless  in  the  flowers  being 
brighter,  I  see  no  difference.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  this 
plant,  its  robust  constitution  standing  it  in 
good  stead  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil, 
and  enabling  it  to  be  propagated  with  the 
greatest  faality  by  cutting  the  tufts  in 
pieces.  It  flowers  from  April  until  the 
end  of  July^  and  when  doing  well  often 
attains  a  height  of  from  2  ft  to  3  ft. 
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1  rare  and  entirely 
difTerenc  plant.  A  native  of  Mount 
Olympus.— D.  K. 

GIUA.— Hardy  annuals,  i  to  i  ft.  hi^h, 
and  bearing  for  a  long  time  a  succession 
of  blossoms  either  blue,  white,  lavender, 
or  rose-coloured.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
autumn  for  spring- blooming,  and  in  April 
for  summer  and  autumn  blooming.  Gilias 
should  be  grown  in  masses  and  the  soil 
shotild  be  light  and  enriched  with 
decompiosed  manure  ;  they  are  useful  for 
small  bouquets  or  vases,  and  last  for  a 
long  time  in  water.  The  best  are  G. 
achillesefolia  major  (blue),  G.  a.  alba 
(white),  G.  capitata  (lavender),  G.  tricolor 
(white  and  purpleX  G.  rosea  splendens 
(rose),  G.  nivalis  (white),  G.  liniflora,  G. 
dianthoides,  and  G.  laciniata.  A  mixed 
packet  of  seed  will  give  a  fine  variety  of 
colours.  They  may  occasionally  be  made 
gracefli]  use  of  as  carpet  plants,  or  used 
effectively  among  annuals. 

OnXENIA.— (7.  tri/oliata  is  a  Spiraea- 
like  plant  with  numerous  erect  slender 
stems,  about  2.  ft.  high,  and  branching  in 
the  upper  part  into  a  loose  panicle  of  wnite 
flowers.  Distinct  and  graceful,  is  of  value 
for  the  earden  growing  in  peat  or  free 
loamy  soil,  and  may  be  given  a  place  in 
the  shrubbery,  or  in  the  wild  garden. 
North  America.    Division. 

a.  BtipTllacea.— This  is  a  rather  taller 
plant  and  not  quite  so  compact  in  habit, 
but  it  is  graceful,  and  no  more  charming 
plant  could  be  introduced  to  parts  of  the 
garden  where  there  chances  to  he  an  extra 
amount  of  moisture  and  a  little  shade  from 
mid -day  sun. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  says :  "  It  makes  more 
distinct  offsets,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
plants  a  few  years  old  you  may  take  the 
rooted  oflsets  with  a  fair  amount  of  fibre, 
and  they  make  good  plants  the  first  year. 
The  Gillenias  have  a  distinct  and  delicate 
beauty  all  their  own,  and  are  pre-eminently 
suited  for  growing  in  semi-boggy  places 
interspersed  with  such  subjects  as  the  Bog 
Lilies,  Irises,  Bamboos,  and  other  similar 
strong  growfers." 

aLADIOLTTS  (i'lcorrfiiVj').— Beautiful 
bulbs,  for  the  most  part  natives  of  S.  Africa. 
Every  species  introduced  is  of  ornamental 
value,  is  easily  grown,  and  is  suitable  for 
many  garden  uses.  The  chief  charm  of 
the  Gladiolus  is  derived  from  the  beautifiil 
hybrid  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  G. 
gaodavensis  and  brenchleyensis  are  the 
principal  kinds  from  which  these  hybrids 
come,  and  are  by  far  the  most  important 
class,  though  the  earlier-flowering  kinds 
(descendants  of  G.  ramosus,  Colvillei, 
trimaculatus,  and  others)  are  valuable  for 


early  summer-flowering.  The  gandavensis 
section  suffers  from  cold  autumn  rains, 
and  the  bulbs  must  be  lifted  in  autumn. 

In  growing  Gladioli  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  soil  where  they  will  be  most 
eflective.  They  are  happy  in  clumps  be- 
tween Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Roses,  and  sub- 
jects of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  and 
are  very  effective  in  clumps  alternating 
with  Tritomas,  and  also  when  associated 
with  tnasses  of  Cannas  ;  while  they  arc 
suitable  for  intermixing  with  American 
plants,  whose  dark  foliage  shows  otT  rich 
flowers  to  good  advantage.  The  position 
should  be  marked  out  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  and  a  few  spadefuls  of  manure 
should  be  dug  in.  As  a  rule,  the  space 
of  each  clump  should  be  i8  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  soil  should  be  turned 
up  to  a  depth  of  i3  to  Z4  in.  March  and 
April  are  the  best  months  for  planting,  as 
Gladioli  planted  then  are  at  their  best 
during  August  and  the  early  part  of 
September.  A  succession  of  planting  is 
desirable  to  secure  a  late  bloom.  Those 
who  desire  their  gardens  to  be  beautiful 
late  in  the  autumn  should  not  fail  to 
employ  the  Gladiolus  lai^ely,  as  it  is  the 
handsomest  of  late-blooming  garden 
plants,  and  its  spikes  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  about  tlie  time  of  heavy 
autumn  rains.  When  spikes  of  extra  fine 
bloom  are  required  it  is  necessary  to  give 
special  treatment,  and  an  open  situation 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  deep  loamy 
soil,  not  too  heavy,  is  the  most  suitable 
for  spikes  for  exhibition,  but  very  satis- 
factory results  even  may  be  obtained 
by  deep  digging  and  liberal  manuring 
in  soils  of  an  uncongenial  character.  Early 
in  autumn  the  soil  should  be  liberally 
dressed  with  manure  firom  an  old  hotbed. 
After  it  is  spread  regularly  over  the  surface, 
trench  the  soil  up  to  a  depth  of  3  fL,  and 
leave  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible,  so 
as  to  expose  a  lar^e  body  of  it  to  winter 
frost  and  rain  ;  this  is  of  special  import- 
ance in  the  case  of  heavy  soils,  which 
should  he  thoroughly  pulverised  by  the 
weather.  If  this  is  done,  the  soil  wilt  be 
fit  for  working  in  spring,  and  a  pricking 
over  with  the  fork  will  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
tilth,  and  will  admit  of  the  bulbs  being 
planted,  even  in  wet  seasons,  without 
unnecessary  delay.  Planting  should  com- 
mence in  March,  and  be  continued  until 
June,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  By  this 
means  will  be  obtained  a  succession 
of  bloom,  from  the  earliest  moment  at 
which  the  show  varieties  may  be  had  in 
.  flower  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
I  beds  should  be  4  ft.  in  width,  with  rows 
I   i8  in.  apart.    They  will  then  admit  of  a 
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edge  of  the  bed.     As  : 


The  top  of  the  stake  must  not  be  higher 
than  the  first  bloom,  and  the  stem  should 
have  one  tie  only,  s.  strong  one  of  bast. 
After  staking,  the  bed  should  be  covered 
with  partly-decayed  manure,  to  a  uni- 
form depth  of  3  to  3  in.  This  dressing 
materially  assists  during  hot  weather  in 
keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist  about  the 
roots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  bioom, 
liquid  manure  promotes  full  development 
of  the  flowers.  For  exhibition  the  spikes 
should  be  cut  when  about  two  thirds  of 
the  blooms  are  expanded,  as  the  lower 
flowers  are  generally  liner  than  those 
towards  the  lop. 

To  ensure  a  given  number  of  spikes  at 
a  particular  date,  a  number  of  dilTerent 
sorts  should  be  planted.  For  example, 
instead  of  six  to  twelve  bulbs  of  a  sort,  it 
is  preferable  to  plant  one  to  three,  and 
to  mcrease  the  number  of  sorts  (  and,  in 
purchasing  a  hundred  bulbs,  to  select  fifty 
to  seventy  varieties.  For  decoration  U 
is  also  better  to  have  a  large  number  of 
sorts,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of 
colour  they  afford.  The  improvements 
of  the  last  few  years  have  been  so  rapid, 
that  many  sorts  which  a  few  years  ago 
occupied  a  foremost  position  are  now 
surpassed,  and  for  exhibition  purposes  are 
comparatively  worthless.  Most  large 
nurseries  and  seed  bouses  supply  the 
finest  exhibition  bulbs,  as  well  as  bulbs 
for  ordinary  planting. 

Early-flowering  Kinds.—  During 
the  past  few  years  these  beautiful  flowers 
have  rapidly  become  popular  on  account 
of  their  great  value  for  cutting.  They 
have  been  obtained  by  hybridising  several 
South  African  species,  particularly  G. 
ramosus(the  branching  kinds  which  are  a 
distinct  group),  G.  trimaculatus,  G.  bland- 
us,  G.  venustus,  and  G.  Colvillei  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  nanus  section.  Of 
G.  ramosus  a  great  number  of  varieties 
are  dwarfer  in  habit,  more  graceful  in 
appearance,  earlier  in  flower,  than  those 
of  G.  gandavensis,  and  almost  as  variable 
in  colour ;  they  are,  moreover,  much 
hardier,  and  beds  of  them  may  be  left 
unprotected  during  winter,  so  as  to  afford 
early  flowers  for  cutting,  for,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  severe,  these  beds  never 
require  any  covering.  This  remark 
applies  only  to  bulbs  established  in  the 
ground,  for  fresh  bulbs  are  as  tender  as 
other  Gladioli,  and  must  be  protected 
from    frost.       Amateurs    often    make    a 


mistake  in  this  matter.  Many  plants  are 
hardy  only  after  they  are  well  established. 
The  nanus  section  has  a  great  tnany 
varieties  of  almost  every  shade  of  colour, 
1  to  a  ft.  high,  and  invariably  ha^■ing  the 
three  characteristic  blotches  of  G.  trima- 
culatus  on  the  lower  segments  of  the 
flower.  G.  Colvillei  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  hardiest  of  all,  and  is  most  valuable 
for  cutting,  particularly  the  white  variety, 
which  has  many  beautiful  white  flowers 
in  early  summer.  The  time  of  flowering 
depends  upon  the  lime  of  planting,  but 
the  dwarf  sections  are  the  earliest.  If 
the  varieties  of  G.  ramosus  are  planted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  dwarfs,  the  dwarfs 
are  in  flower  a  fortnight  before  the  others. 


Gladiolus  tbc  Bride. 

These  early-floweringkindsare  of  simple 
culture,  and  succeed  best  in  well-drained 
raised  beds  of  good  loamy  soil,  in  a  sunny 
position.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Colv-illa 
are  safe  if  undisturbed,  but  some  persons 
prefer  to  take  the  bulbs  up  and  thoroughly 
dry  them,  and  then  to  plant  them  again 
about  November ;  in  which  case  they  will 
flower  early  in  June.  If  the  bulbs  remain 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  care 
must  be  taken  to  protect  them  in  severe 
cold.  Propagation  may  be  effected  rapidly 
by  seeds  and  offsets.  By  seeds,  flowering 
bulbs  are  produced  the  second  season, 
and  can  be  left  in  the  ground  during 
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the  (vinier,  provided  the  soil  is  light  and 
<lrv  and  the  bulbs  are  protected  from 
frost.  These  Gladioli  are  extremely  useful 
for  pot  cullure,  and,  by  gentle  forcing,  can 
be  had  in  flower  at  mid-winter,  and,  for 
aecuring  bloom  between  the  flowerinj; 
of  the  forced  plants  and  of  the  plants  in 
the  open  beds,  they  may  be  grown  in  cold 
frames.  For  this  purpose  a  bed  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  m  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions should  be  made  up  in  October. 
It  should  be  about  i  ft,  deep  and  well 
drained,  and  in  it  the  bulbs  may  be  planted 
thickly  4  in.  in  depth.  The  lights  should 
then  be  replaced,  and  air  left  on  always, 
except  during  severe  frosts.  No  water 
should  be  yiven  until  the  leaves  appear 
<»-hich  will  be  about  February,  or  earlier 
if  the  season  be  mild),  and  then  only 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  The 
lights  should  be  removed  during  mild 
weather,  and  altogether  in  April.  During 
the  latter  pan  of  May  and  in  June  plenty 
of  bloom  may  be  cut  for  decoration. 
Besides  those  named,  the  following  are 
some  of  the  best  kinds  :  The  Bride,  Groot- 
voorst,  Rubens,  Maori  Chief,  The  Fairy, 
Elvira,  Rembrandt,  Philip  Miller,  Beatrice, 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  Sir  Waller  Raleigh, 
and  Rose  Distinctive. 

Another  interesting  race  of  hybrids 
has  lately  been  obtained  between  G. 
gandavensis  and  G.  purpureo-auraius, 
a  Cape  species,  with  yellow  and  purple 
flowers.  These  hybrids  have  large 
flowers  of  a  creamy-white  and  a  deep 
purplish-crimson.  The  named  kinds  are 
G.  hybridus  Frcebeli,  G.  h.  Lemoinei,  and 
Marie  Lemoine.  Although  by  no  means 
so  showy  as  man^  others,  ihey  are  most 
Xracefiil  and  distinct  in  port,  and  in  the 
shape  and  colour  of  their  (lowers.  In 
deep  sandy  soil  they  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  5  ft.,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  the  flowers  renders  them  effective  for 
at  least  five  weeks  after  the  first  and 
lowermost  blussom.  As  graceful  plants 
they  well  deserve  culture,  being  hardier 
than  many  home-raised  hybrids ;  but  a 
warm  deep  soil  and  a  sheltered  position 
near  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west  wall 
are  the  most  congenial  to  their  strong 
growth. 

A  few  of  the  true  species  almost  equal 
the  hybrids  in  beauty.  One  of  the  finest 
is  (~>.  Saundersi,  about  2  ft.  high,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  and 
a  conspicuous  pure  white  centre.  It  is 
not  often  grown,  though  hardy  and  of 
vcr>'  easy  culture,  and  only  requiring  a 
sunny   position   in  a  light   rich  soil. 

The  European  Gladioli  are  pretty 
plants   for  the  mixed   border.     Theic    is 
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a  strong  similarity  among  them,  all  of 
them  being  from  t  to  \\  ft.  high,  and 
bearing  rather  small  rosy-purple  flowers. 
The  best-known  are  G.  byianiinus,  com- 
munis, segetus,  illyricus,  neglectus,  sero- 
tinus. They  like  warm  dry  soil  and  a 
sunny  situation.  They  are  of  particular 
interest  from  their  free  and  hardy  habit, 
which  makes  them  as  easy  to  grow  as 
native   plants.     They  are   admirable   for 


the  wild  garden  as  they  thrive  in  copses. 
open  warm  woods,  in  snug  spots  in 
broken  hedgerow  banks,  and  on  fringes 
of  shrubbery  in  the  garden. 

UisKASK.— This  is  frequently,  if  not 
always,  accompanied  by  some  condition 
of  the  fungus  known  as  Copper-web,  the 
Rhizoctonia  crocorum  of  De  Candolle, 
which  is  knoH-n  in  France  under  the 
name  of  Tacon.  The  fungus  at  lacks 
also  the  Narcissus,  the  Crocus,  Asparagus, 
Potatoes,  and  other  bulbs,  roots,  etc.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to,  it  in 
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1876,  when  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith  detected  in 
abundance  the  curious  fungus  named  by 
him  Urocystis  Gladioli.  The  Urocysiis 
ajid  Rhizoctonia  are  probably  two  con- 
ditions of  the  same  thing,  the  Rhizoctonia 
being  possibly  the  spawn  and  the  Uro- 
cystis the  fruit.  The  latter  Urocystis  is 
capable  of  remaining  in  a  resting  state 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  is  frequently 
found  in  the  decayed  red-brown  pwrtions 
of  the  diseased  corm.  No  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  a  cure, 
as  far  as  we  know.  The  disease  is 
confined  to  certain  localities  and  to  cer- 
tain gardens,  and  is  unknown  in  some 
districts. 

aiiAirOnTM(jVor7i?i//'o*>>').— Plants 
of  the  Poppy  family,  mostly  biennials. 
G.  luteum  is  quite  hardy  and  has  hand- 
some silver  foliage,  almost  as  white  as 
the  silvery  Centaurea.  The  leaves  are 
much  more  deeply  cut,  and,  planted  close, 
are  effective  either  in  masses  or  lines. 
To  ensure  strong  plants  for  winter  borders 
or  beds,  seed  should  be  sown  about  May, 
as  the  plant  is  a  biennial.  When  in 
bloom  it  makes  a  striking  border  plant, 
the  flowers  being  large  and  orange-red. 
G.  Fischeri  is  a  handsome  plant  ;  its 
snow-white  woolly  foliage  is  very  telling, 
and  its  blossom  is  an  unusual  flame 
colour.  G.  comiculatum  is  similar,  but 
not  so  handsome.  Both  require  the  same 
treatment  as  G.  luteum. 

OLOBULAEIA  ((;/oA?Z>a)>f).— Inter- 
esting and  dwarf  alpine  plants,  good  on  the 
rock-garden  in  light  and  peaty  soils.  G. 
Alypum  is  among  the  best  ;  it  inhabits 
dry  rocks.  Other  kinds  are  G.  cordifolia, 
G.  nana,  G.  nudicaulis,  and  G.  tricho- 
santha.   

OOODTEBA  {Rattlesnake  Plantain).— 
A  beautiful  little  Orchid,  G.  pubescens 
having  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  deli- 
cately veined  with  silver  ;  hardy,  distinct, 
and  charming,  though  its  flowers  are  not 
showy.  It  has  long  been  grown  in 
botanic  and  choice  collections,  thriving 
in  a  shady  position,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  a  good  rock-garden,  in  moist 
jjeaty  soil,  with  here  and  there  a  soft 
sandstone  for  its  roots  to  run  among. 
Eastern  United  States.  G.  repens  and 
Menziesi    are    less   desirable   and   much 

aBAHMANTHES.  —  A  pretty  half- 
hardy  annual,  G.  geiitianoiaes  being  a 
capital  plant  for  the  dry  parts  of  a  rock- 
garden,  about  1  in.  high,  forming  a  dense 
tufi,  with  fleshy  leaves  about  J  in.  long, 
with  many  flowers,  about  f  in.  across  ; 
orange  when  first  expanded,  with  a 
distinct  V-shaped  mark  at  the  base  of 


each  petal,  but  finally  assuming  a  deep 
red.  G.  gentianoides  is  sometimes  used 
with  good  effect  in  the  flower-garden, 
and  succeeds  in  dry  warm  soil.  Seeds. 
should  be  sown  in  heat  in  February  and 
March,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  in 
May.    Stonecrop  family.    Cape  of  Good 

I  Hope. 

OBEVIIiLILA.  —  Australian  shrubs, 
generally  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  a 
fewarequitehardyenoughfor  wall  culture; 
and  G.  sulphurea,  the  hardiest  in  cultiva- 
tion, lives  against  walls  about  London. 
Its  pale  yellow  flowers,  of  curious  shape, 
as  m  all  Grevilleas,  come  throughout 
the  summer.  G.  rosmarinitblia  is  another 
hardy  kind  with  Rosemary  -  like  leaves 
and  clusters  of  red  flowers.  The  Grevil- 
leas do  best  against  a  warm  wall  in  a 
sheltered  situation. 

amnreBA  {PricklyRhubarb\—%mi^ 
American  plants  remarkable  for  large 
and  handsome  foliage,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  gigantic  Rhubarb.  They  are 
hardy  if  slightly  protected  during  the 
severest  cold,  for  instance  by  a  layer  fA 
dry  leaves  placed  among  the  stems,  and 
having  their  own  leaves  bent  down  upon 
[hem.  In  spring  these  dry  leaves  should 
be  removed,  and  the  tender  growth  slightly 
protected  by  a  piece  of  canvas -shading  or 
by  an  ordinary  mat.     In  mild  winters  this 

I  precaution  is  scarcely  necessary,  especially 
in  the  south  and  other  favoured  localities. 
Where  there  is  any  diversity  of  surfece  it 
will  be  easy  to  select  a  spot  well  open  to 
the  sun  and  yet  sheltered  by  shrubs.  A 
large  hole,  about  6  by  4  ft.  deep,  should 
be  dug  out,  a  good  layer  of  drain^ 
material  put  at  the  bottom,  and  the  hde 
filled  with  a  rich  compost  of  loam  and 
manure.  In  summer  the  plants  ought  to 
have  plenty  of  water,  and  a  ridge  of  turf 
should  be  placed  round  them,  to  ccnnpel 
the  water  to  sink  down  about  their  rtxxs. 
They  should  also  have  a  mulching  of 
well-rotted  manure  early  in  every  spring. 
They  thrive  on  the  margins  of  ponds  or 
lakes  where  their  roots  can  penetrate  the 
moist  soil,  and  if  judiciously  placed  in 
such  a  position,  they  have  a  fine  effect 
Though  the  two  kinds  G.  scabra  and  G. 
manicata  greatly  resemble  each  other, 
they  have  well  -  marked  characteristics. 
The  leaves  of  G.  manicata  are  more 
kidney-shaped  and  attain  a  much  largrr 
size,  often  measuring  4  to  ^  ft.  across. 
The  spikes  of  fruit  are  also  much  longer, 
and  ttie  secondary  spikes  are  long  aixl 
flexuose,  whereas  in  G.  scabra  they  art 
'  "  and  stiflT.  Propagated  by  seed  « 
in  nf  pstahliKViii^  nlantu 
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Truro,  Mr.  W,  Sangwin  says  :  "  II  never 
attains  the  extraordinary  dimensions  it  is 
capable  of,  unless  planted  in  deep  rich 
soil  with  its  roots  in  the  water  by  the  side 
of  a  pond  or  stream.  Our  plant  covers  , 
a  space  fully  30  ft.  across,  and  consists  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  leaves,  some  of 
them  over  9  ft.  in  diameter,  upon  clear  stems 
8  ft.  high.  The  crowns  are  as  large  as  a 
man's  body,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour. 
Flower-spikes  are  produced  freely,  which 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  seen,  or  they 
will  check  the  growth  of  the  leaves. 
When  they  die  down  in  autumn,  the 
leaves  should  be  placed  loosely  over  the 
crowns,  with  their  stems  on  top  to  prevent 
them  being  blown  away  by  the  wind. 
Protected   in   this   way  the   plants   have 


noble  Grass,  G.  argen/eum,6io  14  ft.  high, 
according  to  soil  or  district,  is  most 
precious  for  our  gardens,  but  in  many 
districts  suffers  from  our  severe  winters, 
and  we  seldom  now  see  the  fine  plants  of  it 
that  were  not  uncommon  soon  after  its 
introduction.  Some  varieties  are  better 
in  habit  than  others,  and  flower  earlier, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  patiently 
divide  such  than  to  trust  to  seedlings. 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  some  of 
a  delicate  rosy  colour,  and  one  variegated. 
The  soils  of  many  gardens  are  insufficient 
to  give  it  the  highest  vigour,  and  no  plant 
better  repays  a  thorough  preparation,  and 
we  rarely  see  such  hne  specimens  as  in 
quiet  nooks  where  it  is  sheltered  by  the 
surrounding   vegetation.      It  should   be 


a  pholograyh  m 
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Stood  the  winter  with  a  thermometer 
ranging  on  several  occasions  below  lero. 
It  grows  freely  from  seed,  but  it  can  be 
divided  as  easily  as  Rhubarb.  The 
individual  flowers  are  very  minute, 
more  curious  than  beautiful,  the  chief 
attraction  being  in  the  truly  magnificent 

The  known  species  of  Gunnera  are  :  C.  Ser- 
Icrvi,  Chili.  br(Kteata,Aa.  hriphogea,^,  Granada. 
fhiUnsis,  Q^^\.  commutala,Ao.  coriii/elia,Tas- 
man.  densi&ira,  N.  Zeal,  iiaira,  ].  Femand. 
ffatnilKmt,  N.  Zeal,  insignis,  Chili,  hbafa, 
Magellans.  macrofhylla,  Java.  magiUatiua, 
Ifagellans.  manicala,  Brazil,  maneica,  N.  Zeal. 
^Itata,  J.  Femand.  perpensa,  E.  Africa,  peta- 
loides.  Sandwich  Isles,  frareftns,  N.  Zeal,  slri- 

^QYiraBIDM   {Pampas  Grass).— lias 


I  planted  about  the  beginning  of  April 
I  in  deep  open  soil  mulched  with  rotten 
manure,  and  watered  copiously  in  hot 
'  dry  weather.  G.  Jubatum  is  very  well 
I  spoken  of,  but  as  yet  has  not  been  Cried 
i  much  except  in  favoured  spots.  The 
I  leaves  resemble  those  of  G.  argentcum, 
.  but  are  of  deeper  green,  and  droop 
j  elegantly  at  the  extremities.  From  the 
'  centre  of  the  tuft,  and  exceeding  it  by  2 
'  or  3  ft,  arise  numerous  stems,  each  bear- 
ing an  immense  loose  panicle  of  long 
.  filamentous  silvery  flowers,  of  a  rosy  tint 
'  with  silvery  sheen.  It  is  a  native  of 
'  Ecuador,  and  is  earlier  in  bloom  than  G. 
I  argenteum.  The  sexes  are  borne  on 
.  separate  plants  in  all  the  species,  and  the 
plumes   of  male   flowers   are   neither   so 
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handsome  nor  so  durable  as  llie  plumes  of 
female  flowers. 

GYPSOPHILA.— Plants  of  the  Siitch- 
wort  family,  the  larger  kinds  usually  very 
elegant,  and  bearing  myriads  of  liny  white 
blossoms  on  slender  spreading  panicles. 
Of  these  the  best  is  G.  paniciilata, 
which  forms  a  dense  compact  bush,  3  ft. 
or  more  high,  Ihe  numerous  flowers  small 
white,  on  ihread-like  stalks  on  much- 
branched  stems,  with  the  light,  airy  effect 
of  certain  Grasses,  and  very  useful  for 
cutting.  G.  paniculata  thrives  in  any 
soil,  and  is  suitable  for  borders  and  for 
naturalisation  in  woods  or  banks.  G. 
fastigiHia.  perfoliata,  altissima  Steveni,are 
very  similar.  (;.  prostnita  is  a  pretty 
species  for  the  rock-gai'den  or  the  mixed 
b<)rder.  It  grows  in  spreading  masses, 
and  from  midsummer  to  September  has 
loose  graceful  panicles  of  small  white  or 
pink  flowers,  on  slender  stems.  G, 
cerastioides  is  about  1  in.  high,  and  has  a 


spreading  habit  ;  the  leaves  are  about  1^ 
in.  long,  and  small  clusters  of  blossoms, 
\  in.  across,  white  with  violet  streaks. 
It  is  from  Northern  India,  and  quite 
unlike  any  of  the  group  now-  in  our 
gardens,  being  dwarfer  and  having  larger 
flowers.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  in 
good  soil  and  an  open  position  on  the 
rock-garden  soon  spreads  into  a  broad 
tuft.  Division,  seeds,  or  cuttings  in  spring, 
G.  elegans  is  a  graceful  feathery  annual 
much  used  for  bouquets, 

HABENABIA  ( AV.v/ (7n7«».-Terres. 
trial  Orchids  from  N.  .\mcriea,  I  to  2  ft. 
high,  some  of  which  are  pretty.  For  out- 
door culture,  apartially-shaded  spot  should 
be  |irc|iared  with  about  equal  pans  of  leaf- 
mould  or  peat  and  sand,  and  well  mulched 
with  leaves,  grass,  or  other  material,  to 
keep  it  moist.  H.  blephariglottis  bears 
in  July  spikes  of  while  flowers  beautifully 
frin;;e'd.      H.   ciharis   has  brit,'ht  orange- 


yellow  flowers  with  a  conspicuous  fringe, 
and  appear  from  July  to  September. 
H.  limbriatn  has  a  long  spike  of  lilac- 
purple  flowers  beautifully  fringed.  H. 
psycodes  bears  spikes  4  to  10  in,  long 
of  handsome  and  fragrant  purple  fiowers. 
They  are  clwnning  plants  for  the  bog- 

''^HA3EELEA.-A'.  rhodopensh  is  a 
pretty    little    rock -plant    resembling    a 

Gloxinia  in  miniature,  forming  dense  tufts 
of  small  rosettes  of  leas'CS,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  Pyrenean  Ramondia 
(R.  pyrenaicaj,  every  rosette  bearing  in 
spring  one  to  five  slender  flower-staJks, 
each  with  two  to  four  blossoms  nearly 
I  in.  long,  of  a  bluish-lilac  colour  with  a 
yellowish  throat.  Messrs.  Frcebel,  ot 
Zurich,  who  grow  it  well,  write  of  it  : 
"  We  have  treated  this  plant  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pyrenean  Ramondia,  i.e. 
we  have  planted  it  on  the  north  side  of 
the  rock-garden  ;  so  that  the  sun  never 
directly  reaches  it.  We  grow  it  in  fibrous 
peat,  and  lix  the  plants,  if  possible,  in  the 
Assures  of  the  rock-garden,  so  that  its 
rosettes  hang  in  an  oblique  position,  just 
as  they  do  in  their  native  countr;-.  It 
succeeds  well  in  this  way  ;  but  if  no  rock- 
garden  be  at  hand,  it  may  be  grown 
equally  well  on  the  north  side  of  a 
Rhododendron  bed.  We  haie  it  thus 
situated  quite  close  to  a  stone  edging— a 
way  in  which  we  also  grow  the  Ramondia, 
— and  the  Haberlea  flowers  proftisely 
every  year  in  May  and  June.  The  plant 
is  \ery  hardy,  having  withstood  our  often 
very  hard  winters,  without  any  protection.'' 
It  IS  a  native  of  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
where  it  is  found  among  moss  and  leaves 
on  damp,  shady,  steep  declivities  at  high 

HABEANTHtrs.— A  brilliant  bulb 
of  the  Amaryllis  family,  hardy,  at  least 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
country.  H.  pratensis  has  stout  and 
erect  flower-stems,  about  I  ft.  high,  and 
the  brightest  scarlet  flowers,  feathered 
here  and  there  at  the  base  with  yellow. 
The  variety  fulgens  is  the  flncst  form.  It 
blooms  freely  in  the  open  border  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nelson's  garden  at  Aldborough, 
in  Norfolk,  flowering  at  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June.  It  grows  verj- 
freely  in  strong  loam  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
Its  ]iropagation  is  too  easy,  for  in  many 
soils  it  is  said  to  split  up  into  offsets 
instead  of  growing  to  a  flowering  siie. 
.\t  .Mdborough  it  made  numerous  oflTsets. 
.\  choice  plant  for  the  select  bulb-garden 
or  rock-gard';n.  Chili.  H.  Andersoni  is 
much  inferioi. 
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HAIiESIA(i«OTw//-<9t  rr^e),— Beauti- 
ful North  American  trees,  hardy  in  this 
countr>-.  The  commonest  is  H.  tetraptera, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  flowering  trees.  It 
grows  in  Enfiland  from  2o  to  30  ft.  high, 
has  a  rounded  head,  with  sharply-toothed 
leaves,  in  May  bearing  many  pure  «hile 
blossontjs,  in  form  like  the  Snowdrop, 
hence   its    populai 


It 


of 


moderately  rapid 
growth,  and  flour^ 
ishes  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  and  as 
It  grows  naturally 
by  river  banks,  it 
enjoys  a  moist,  but 
lerlogged 


e  part: 


abundance.  A 
lilar  species,  dis- 
\  linguished  in  hav- 
t  ing  but  two  wings 
to  the  seed-vessel 
(tetraptera  having 
Hainia  iciiaptero.  four),  is  H.  diptera, 
of  smaller  growth, 
and  not  such  a  suitable  tree  for  this 
chmate  ;  neither  is  H.  parviflora,  which, 
like  the  others,  has  small  bell-like  flowers. 
As  a  lawn  tree,  or  planted  near  the 
tnartfin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  H.  telraptera 
is  very  beautiful. 

HAUHONSENDBON  {Salt-lree).— 
H.  argenieum  is  a  small  shrub  belonging 
to  the  Pea  family,  with  elegant  leaves, 
silky  and  whitish,  the  flowers  purplish  in 
early  summer  :  a  native  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
it  is  hardy,  and  grows  from  5  to  6  ft.  high, 
and  sometimes  is  grafted  on  to  the  tall 
stems  of  the  Laburnum. 

HAUAHELIS(  Witch  Hazeti,—\{Ar6-j 
shrubs  with  singular  blossoms  (lowering  ; 
in  winter.  They  have  a  peculiar  value  as 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  one  species  at 
least  is  worth  planting  in  all  good  gardens. 
This  is  H.  arborea,  or  Tree  Witch  Hazel, 
though  in  this  country  it  does  not  rise 
generally  above  8  ft.  high.  In  January, 
and  sometimes  before,  its  leafless 
branches  are  covered  with  flowers,  which 
have  twisted,  bright  yellow  petals  and 
crimson  calyces,  so  that  a  well-flowered 

Slant  is  ver>'  pretty.  It  is  a  hardy 
apancse  shrub,  and  thrives  in  most  kinds  ; 
of  soil,  but  must  have  an  open  situation. 
.\nother  Japanese  species  is  H.japonica,  ! 
a  smaller  and  dwarfer  plant  than  H. 
arborea,  and  bearing  flowers  of  a  lighter 
yellow  colour,  while  that  called  H.  Zuc- 
cariniana  is  verj"  similar  to  it.  Of  less 
value    perhaps   is   the   American   Witch 


Hazel,  which  has  small  yellowish  flowers 

Though  not  so  showy  when  in  flower  as 
the  Japanese  species,  it  is  a  pretty 
shrub,   and,   like   the   others,   thrives   in 

HEDEEA  {fvy).—H.  Helix  is  the  most 
beautiful  evergreen  climber  of  our  north- 
ern and  temperate  world,  and  is  a  noble  gar- 
den plant  that  may  be  used  in  many  ways. 
The  common  Ivy  of  the  woods  is  familiar 
to  all,  but  its  many  beautiful  varieties  are 
not  so  common  as  this.  Ml  are  not  of 
the  same  vigorous  habit,  as  will  easily 
be  seen  by  culti\'aling  a  collection  ;  but 
the  rich  self  green-lea\'ed  kinds  are 
usually  as  fiee  and  as  hardy  as  the  wild 
plant.  Although  there  are  many  varieties, 
there  are  only  two  accepted  species — the 
Australian,  that  is  confined  to  the 
continent  of  Australia  ;  and  Hedera  Helix, 
which  is  found  wild  in  the  Itritish  Isles, 
and  spreads  over  Europe,  reaching  into 
N.  Africa  and  Central  Asia.  !t  is  under 
our  English  Ivy  that  the  large  number  of 
forms  in  cultivation  are  classed.  Although 
there  arc  only  two  species,  we  can  classify 
the  l^ies  in  several  groups,  after  the 
variation  in  the  leaves.  If  we  want  Ivies 
in  their  fullest  beauty,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  some  attention  to  position,  soil,  and 
training.  This  apphes  to  all  kinds,  but 
especially  to  the  more  delicate  varieties. 
Ordinarj-  garden  soil  will  grow  the  Ivy 
well,  and  the  strong  growers,  as  Emerald 
Gem,  Ra;gneriana  algeriensis,  canariensis 
or  the  Irish  Ivy,  sagitt^folia,  lucida, 
palmata,  gracilis,  dcntata,  digitaia,  pedata, 
and  anguL'iris,wi!l  need  no  special  position ; 
but  in  the  case  of  kinds  hkc  madeirensis 
variegata,  a  showy  form,  some  little  care 
is  needed.  It  is  better  to  plant  these 
kinds  as  edgings  to  a  bed  of  shrubs  or 
permit  them  to  clamber  over  a  root-stump, 
arbour,  or  form  a  pyramid  of  them,  where 
they  will  be  less  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  wind  than  if  they  were  stiffly  trained 
on  walls.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  quickly 
root  if  put  in  a  shady  border  where 
the  soil  is  fairly  good.  It  is  sometimes 
well  to  cut  the  plants  down  to  the 
ground  after  the  first  year,  as  often  the 
shoots  are  very  weak  ;  but  this  severe 
pruning  induces  a  stronger  growth  later 
on.  As  regards  the  best  time  to  plant, 
the  spring  months  are  the  most  suitable  ; 
but  the  Ivy  may  be  planted  any  time 
if  it  is  in  a  pot,  and  dunng  the  tirst  sum- 
mer, if  the  weather  is  hot,  give  plenty  of 
water.  In  the  case  of  laricgated  soils, 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  in  a  poor  soil, 
so  as  to   bring  <  ' 
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word  should  be  said  forTree  Ivies,  which 
make  fine  bushes  in  ihe  garden,  and  may 
be  associated  with  other  shrubs  in  beds. 
Healthy  plants  make  dense  rounded 
heads  of  foliage,  relieved  during  the 
blooming  season  with  many  flowers.  By 
far  the  most  important  Ivies,  howe\'er, 
are  the  green  -  leaved  forms,  —  many, 
various,  and  nearly  all  beautiful  in  form. 
Whatever  kinds  among  these  we  may 
prefer,  a  fuller  and  more  graceful  use  of 
the  Ivy  in  or  near  the  flower- 
parden  and  its  surround- 
mgs  is  desirable. 

BEDTCHIDU.  -  H. 
Gardrifriaiium,  though 
usually  grown  in  the  green- 
house, will  flower  out-of- 
doors,  and  live  through 
an  ordinary  winter  with  a 
little  protection.  It  should 
be  planted  out  in  May,  in 
a  loose  sandy  loam,  en- 
riched with  manure.  While 
the  plant  is  making  its 
growth  a  mulching  should 
be  given,  and  in  dry 
weather  an  occasional 
watering  of  liquid  manure. 
It  is  excellent  for  choice 
groups  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden,  in  warm  sheltered 
spots.  A  heap  of  cinders 
or   half-i 


and  slopes  in  sandy  loam,  and  is  increased 
by  division  or  seed.  H.  Mackenj:ii  is 
said  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 
It  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and  has  long 
racemes  of  from  se\'en  to  thirty  rather 
latg;e  rosy-purple  Pea-like  flowers.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  any  situation,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  rather  too 
tall  for  the  rock-garden,  and  is  more 
suited  for  the  mixed  border. 

HELENIUM  {Sne€ze-ii}eed).—V\%axt>\a 


r  the  c 


tered 


wille 
the  r. 


any  dry  place  with  Dahli 
and  Cannas.  It  is  in- 
creased by  dividing  the 
roots  in  spring,  but  each 
piece  must  have  a  young 
crown  attached. 

Honeysuckle).  —  Plants  of 
the      Pea     order,      mostly 
weedy,  only  a  few  peren- 
nials    being     ornamental. 
H,  coronariuni  is  a  showy 
plant,  3  or  4  ft.  high,  bearing 
dense  spikes  of  red  flowers.     It  grows  in 
any  ordmar>'  soil,  but  is  not  a  perennial, 
though  it  usually  sows  itself  where  it  is 
established.     There    is   a   while    variety. 
Among  the  dwarfer  kinds  the  two  following 
are  desirable  :  H.  obscumm,  a  brilliant  and 
compwcl  perennial  ;  6  to  1 2  in.  high,  with 
racemes  of  showy  purple  flowers.     It  is 
suitable  for  the  rock-garden,  for  borders, 
and  for  naiui-alisation  amongst  vegetation 
not  more  than  t  ft.  high,  chiefly  on  banks 


i')TiuDid  of  larii'-lcavEd  lv>-,  ^  fi.  high. 

Composites  from  North  America,  flowering 
in  autumn,  and  thriving  in  any  soil,  and, 
where  rightly  used,  excellent  plants. 
There  are  two  or  three  species,  the  most 
useful  being  H.  autumnale,  about  6  ft. 
high,  bearing  yellow  flower-heads.  The 
varieties  grandiceps  and  pumilum  are  \-cry 
distinct  ;  grandiceps  being  of  gigantic 
growth  with  a  fasciated  head  of  bloom, 
which  makes  it  lery  showy  ;  pumilum 
being  much  dwarfer  and  better  than  the 
type.     H.  atropurpureum  grows  3  or  4  ft. 
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hig-h,  and  has  reddish -brown  flower-heads. 
H.  Hoopesi  is  desirable,  as  it  flowers  in 
early  summer,  but  is  a.  rather  coarse 
grower,  with  large  yellow  flowers.  The 
Grsi -mentioned  species  and  its  varieties 
are  excellent  border  plants,  and,  though 
vigorous,  remain  long  in  bloom.  They 
Are  very  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  remain 
a  long-  time  fresh. 

HELIAWTHBMtrM  {Sun  Rose).  — 
Though  strictly  shrubby  plants  for  the 
most  part,  these  dwarf  evergreens  possess 
so  much  the  aspect  of  rock-plants,  that 
they  cannot  well  be  separated  from  them. 
There  are  few 
brilliant 


■numerated 
indeed,  we  need  only  this  species 
represent,  for  garden  purposes,  the  \a.r\- 
ation  in  all  the  dwarf  shrubby  species  of 
the  family.  The  colours  range  from 
iwhite  and  yellow  to  deep  crimson.  There 
are  also  double-flowered  kinds  and  one 
with  variegated  foliage.  Other  pretty, 
dirarf,  shrubby  species,  similar  to  H.  vul- 
gare,  are  H.  rosmarinifolium,  pilosum,and 
croceum.  There  is  aJso  a  herbaceous 
perennial  species,  H.  Tuberaria  (Truffle 
Sun  Rose),  which  in  aspect  difiers  com- 
pletely from  the  shrubby  species,  and  is 
second  to  none  in  beauty.  It  grows  6 
to  12  in.  high,  with  flowers  2  in.  across 
resembling  a  single  yellow  Rose,  with 
-dark  centre,  and  drooping  when  in  bud. 
It  is  suited  for  warm  ledges  on  the  rock- 
garden  in  well-drained  sandy  or  calcar- 
«ous  soil.  When  sufficiently  plentiful  it 
should  be  used  in  the  mixed  border.  It 
is  propagated  by  either  seed  or  division. 
When  a  full  collection  is  required  there 
are  other  species  introduced,  but  the 
above  feirly  represent  the  beauty  of  the 

HELIANTHUS  (^Kw^MCfr)— Peren- 
nial    Sunflowers.  —  Usually    stout, 


vigorous,  and  showy  plants,  typical  of  the 
coarse  yellow  Composites  abounding  in 
North  America,  of  which  not  a  few  have 
found  their  way  into  English  gardens. 
All  the  perennials  are  vigorous  growers, 
and  generally  attain  a  great  height,  being 
most  precious  for  the  autumnal  garden 
when  well  placed.  Sunflowers  may  be 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  they 
are  gross  feeders,  and  the  richer  the 
soil  the  better  the  result.  It  is  true  that 
not  a  few  of  this  genus  are  coarse  and 
weedy,  unfitted  for  the  flower-garden,  but 
a  good  many,  some  of  which  are  not  yet 
in  general  cultivation,  could  be  utilised 
with  striking  effect  in  the  best-kept  flower- 
garden  ;  and  for  mixed  borders,  etc.,  they 

I  are  valuable.  The  Sunflowers,  like  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  could  ill  be  spared 
from  the  autumn  garden,  where,  when  most 
other  hardy  perennials  are  beginning  to 

'  show  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  they  are 
generally  at  theirbesl  and  in  their  greatest 

j  niunbers.  Although  the  flowers  are  some- 
what restricted  in  their  range  of  colouring, 
the    plants    vary    considerably    in    their 

'  seasons  of  blooming,  in  habit,  and  also  in 
the  positions  in  which  the  most  tnay  be 

'  made  of  them.     From  their  robust  growth, 

j  themajorityofthem  are  essentially  suitable 
for  borders  where  plenty  of  scope  may  be 
had,  and  where  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  proper  grouping  of  the  different  species 
and  varieties.  Some  few  of  the  species 
which  may  not  be  considered  showy 
'      for    the    flower    border     proper 


lied  in  the  woods,  in  isolated 


could  be  pli 

beds      or     among 

shrubs,  where  their 

particularandchar- 

ac  (eristic       habits 

could    be   seen   to 

advantage. 

It  would  hardly 
be  policy  to  grow 
the  whole  genus  in 
any  one  garden  un- 
less shrubberies 
abound  on  a  large 
scale.  H.  mulci- 
florus  and  its 
varieties,H,rigidus 

H.       decape  talus, 

and  a  few  others  ai 

plants,  where,  when  doing  well  a 

flower,   they  form  a  feature  of  no  mean 

beauty.      H.   Ifetiflorus,    H.   orgyalis,    H. 

laevigatus,  and  H.  divaricatus  would  make 

handsome   groups    in   open   shrubberies, 

and      giganteus,     doronicoides,     grosse- 

itus  and  others  might  with  advantage 

elegated  t"   ""■  '      ' 


Hclianthcmum  s: 


!ntially  border 
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e\pose(i  positions,  cliey  would  form  inter- 
esting groups.  They  increase  so  rapidly 
as  a  whole  that  it  will  be  needless  to  say 
anything  about  propagation,  which  may  be 
done  in  autumn  or  spring  with  good 
results.  Other  species  not  mentioned, 
but  which  may  be  of  interest  to  many,  are 
H.  angustjfolius,  Maximilian!,  mollis,  and 
occidentalis,  the  two  last  being  early- 
flowering  species  rare  in  gardens. 

H.  DKCAPETALUS  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  species  in  the  whole  genus 
as  a  background  to  mixed  borders 
or  as  a  feature  in  open  shrubberies.  It 
forms  large,  bushy,  well-balanced  plants 
4  to  6  ft.  in  height,  with  strong,  much- 
branched  stems,  rough  on  the  upper  half 


and  usually  quite  smooth  on  the  lower. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  oval,  pointed  and 
thin  in  texture  ;  flowers  2  to  3  in.  in 
diameter,  of  a  rich  sulphur- yellow,  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  very  showy. 


It 


found  plentifully  on  the  banks  of 
mada  and  Geoi^ia. 


H. 

plant.  The  stems  often  exceed 
high,  the  leaves  narrow,  tapering  to  both 
ends  ;  the  flowers  deep  yellow,  2  to  3 
in,  in  diameter.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  to 
flower,  and  has  been  found  variable  under 
cultivation,  giving  rise  to  several  garden 
names.  Moist  ground,  Canada  -  and 
Louisiana, 

H.  L.«TiFLORUS  is  a  handsome  species, 
very  little  known  in  gardens,  although  the 


name  was  freely  used  for  forms  of  H- 

I   rigidus.     It   is,  as  a  rule,  rather  later  in 

!  flowering  than  the  H.  rigidus  forms,  and 

unfortimately  in  cold  wet  seasons  or  early 

winters  does  not  bear  good  flowers.     It  is 

a  much  taller  and  stronger  plant  than   H. 

rigidus,  the  flowers,  4  to  5  in.  across,  of 

I  a  bright  yellow  with  yellow  disc.     The 

I  lea\'es  are  thin,  entire,  or  coarsely  toothed^ 

j  and  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  alwa^'s 

j  acute,  a  very  distinctive  character  in  this 

.  genus.     The  roots  are  somewhat  similar 

i  to  those  of  H.  rigidus,  perhaps  larger,  and 

I  thej'  certainl;^  travel  further.      It    is    a 

native   of  prairies   and   barrens,    Illinois, 

Wisconsin. 

'       H.  MUI.TIFLORUS.— The  late  Dr,  Asa 

i   Gray  always  considered  this  plant  a  garden 

'   variety  of  H.  decapetalus.     There  is  strong 

evidence,  however,  of  its  being  a  hybrid, 

the  parents  of  which  it  would  be  diflicult 

now  to  ascertain  with  accuracy.      It   is  so 

very  distinct  from  all  the  other  species  so 

I   well  known  in  gardens  under  its  present 

name,andsuch  a  good  all-round  plant,  that 

I  it  well  deserves  specific  rank.     It  rarely 

,   exceeds   3   to   5  ft.   in  height,  producing 

I   numerous  large  fine  rich  yellow  flowers, 

i   remaining   a   considerable   time  in   good 

form.       The    var,    maximus    has    larger 

flowers   with  more  pointed  ravs,  and  the 

varieties  plenus  and  Soleil  d'Or  are  both 

very  desirable  double-flowered  forms.    All 

the  varieties  of  H.  multiflorus  should  find 

a  place  in  collections,  however  small. 

H.  ORCYALis,  though  a  small-flowered 
plant,  is  yet  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus 
for  the  picturesque  garden  in  southern 
counties.  It  is  one  of  the  late-flowering 
species,  and  is  often  damaged  by  eariy  ■ 
frosts.  It  grows  from  6  to  10  ft.  high, 
having  numerous  linear  lea\esand  bunches- 
of  deep  golden  yellow  flowers.  It  should 
be  grown  in  sheltered  spots,  otherwise  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  slaking.  It  is  a 
native   of   dry   plains   of    Nebraska   and 

H.    RIGIDUS,— This    distinct,    though 

variable  species  is  perhaps  the  best  known 

of  all  the  perennial  Sunflowers.     It  is  srilt 

found  labelled  Harpaliumrigiduminsome 

gardens,  and  is  often  confounded  with 

'   H.   missuricus  and   H.   atro-rubens.   the 

;  latter  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not 

j  now  in  cultivation.    Typical  H.  rigidus  is 

I  figured   in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  508, 

I  and  Botanical  Magastne^  t.  2668,  as  H. 

atro-rubens.     H.  rigidus  grows  from  4  to 

;  ft.  in  height,  with  a  rough  hispid  stem, 

I  the  upper  leaves  always  alternate,  dis- 

;   tinctly   ihree-nen'cd    and    veined.      The 

;   lower  ones  are  opposite,  broader,  thinner, 

I  often  serrated,  and  rarely  pointed.     All 
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ihe  lea\es  narrow  to  a  winged  petiole,  and 
are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  any 
other  species.  The  flowers,  bright  yellow 
and  very  showy,  are  produced  verj'  freely. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  plains  and  prairies  of 
(ieoi^ia  and  Texas.  The  varieties  of  this 
species,  most  of  which  have  undoubtedly 
originated  in  gardens,  are  superior  to  the 
type  as  garden  plants. 

H.  grandiflorus,  semi-plenus,  elegans, 
and  xslivus  are  all  worth  a  place  in  the 
flower  border.  All  should,  however,  be 
grouped  by  themselves,  as  they  form 
underground  tubers,  which  spread  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  parent  planl  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Some  of  ihese 
varieties  have  been  tried  at  Kewand  else- 
where grouped  singly  in  beds,  and  are 
always  much  admired  in  the  autumn 
months  when  the  members  of  this  genus 
are  so  much  in  evidence.— D.  D. 

Annual  Sunklowers.— All  the  larger 
kinds  are  noble  plants,  requiring  plenty  of 
space,  a  sheltered  position,  and  a  good 
background.  They  are  all  easily  raised 
from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  pans  in 
early  March  or  in  the  open  air  in  April 
where  (hey  are  intended  to  flower,  and 
thinned  out  to  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  apart 
according  10  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  The 
regulation  row  of  Sunflowers  along  a 
choice  mixed  border  often  ruins  its  eflect, 
but  there  are  various  ways  of  arranging 
the  annual  Sunflowers  with  excellent  effect 
—among  large  beds  of  fine-leaved  plants 
being  one  of  them. 

H.  Annuus  {Common  Sunfliywer).— 
.\[  though  often  regarded  only  as  a 
cottagers'  flower,  (he  annual  Sunflower  is 
one  of  the  noblest  plants  we  have,  and 
one  of  the  mos(  effeciive  for  various 
positions.  In  order  to  dispense  with 
support,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered 
place,  as  among  tall  shrubs.  Here  it 
assumes  a  dense  branching  tree-like  habit, 
and  often  produces  flowers  each  over  a 
foot  in  diameter.  It  requires  a  strong  rich 
soil,  to  which  may  be  added  a  quantity  of 
old  cow  manure  just  before  planting. 
There  are  many  varieties  in  gardens,  the 
most  notable  being  (5ne  called  califomicus, 
a  more  robust  and  darker- flowered  form. 
Macrocarpus,  lenticularis,  and  o^atus,  are 
synonyms  or  slight  varieties  of  the  culti- 
vated annual  Sunflower ;  sulphureus, 
multiflorus,  globosus,  grandiflorus,  and 
flsiulosus  are  garden  variations.  The 
sulphur- coloured  variety  is  charming,  and 
less  strong  in  growth  than  the  richer 
yellow  forms.  North  America.  H.argo- 
phyllus,  little  more  than  a  variety  of  H. 
annuus,  is  a  charming  plant  from  Texas, 
for    the    back   of   mixed    borders,   open 


borders,  and  in  thin  shrubberies.  The 
whole  plant  is  while,  being  covered  with 
soft  and  silky  wool,  the  flowers  large  with 
very  broad  ray  florets.  H.  Dammanni 
and  H.  D.  var.  sulphureus  are  said  to  be 
garden  hybrids  between  H.  argophyllus 
and  H.  annuus.  H.  cucumerifolius,  the 
miniature  Sunflower,  is  a  good  annual, 
growing  from  2  to  3  ft.  high,  usually  with 
purple  mottling  on  the  stems,  the  leaves 
thin,  and  bright  apple-green.  The  stems 
are  much  branched,  and  when  allowed 
plenty  of  room  the  plants  form  perfect 
symmetrical  specimens.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  nicely 
set  off  with  the  almost  black  disc. 
Sandy  soil   in   woods   from  Texas   west- 

H.    EXIUS. — -A  very  slender  species, 
rarely  more  than  a  couple  of  feel  in  height. 


with    lance-shaped     leaves    and     yellow 
flowers  about  2  in.  in  diameter.     N".  Cali- 

H.  PETIOL.ARIS.— A  fine  kind  rarely 
seen  in  gardens,  though  from  its  neat 
habit  and  profusion  of  flowers  it  should 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  mixed 
border.  It  grows  about  a  yard  high, 
loosely  branched,  the  stem  as  well  as  the 
leaves  being  covered  with  stiff  hairs ; 
flowers  yellow,  3  10  4  in.  in  diameter. 
The  variety  canescens  is  covered  with 
white  pubescence.     Texas. 

H.  SCABKRRI.MUS.— A  very  distinct 
plant  wi(h  large  deep  yellow  flowers, 
stout  branching  stems,  and  broad,  oval, 
coarsely- toothed  leaves.     California,— D. 

H  E  L I C  H  B  T  S  U  M  (Evcrhistin^ 
Flouvr}. — Composites,  mostly  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of^ich  a  few  are 
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cultivated.  The  most  important  garilen 
plants  are  H.macranthum  and  H.  bractea- 
tutn.  They  are  generally  treated  as  an- 
nuals, and,  unless  exceptionally  well  man- 
aged bybeing  sown  early  under  glass,  ihey 
commence  flowering  so  late  thai  the  best 
period  for  laying  on  the  brightest  colours 
IS  lost,  and  early  frosts  find  them  Just 
approaching  their  best.  They  are  par- 
ticularly sjiited  for  background  plants  on 
dry  borders.  If  they  are  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes  where  they  can  be  slightly  protected 
during  winter,  and  are  planted  out  early 
in  April,  they  have  a  chance  of  prixlucing 
a.  good  crop  of  flowers  for  drying.  The 
colours  vary  from  deep  crimson  to  yellow 
and  white.  The  hardy  perennials  are 
not  important,  and  seldom  succeed.  H. 
orientale,  which  furnishes  the  immortelle 
of  the  French,  flowers  poorly  except  in 
very  hot  seasons.  None  of  the  other  hardy 
kinds  are  worth  growing,  except  perhaps 
H,  arenarium,  which  has  bright  golden- 
yellow  flowers. 

HELIOFHILA.  —  Small  and  pretty 
Cruciferous  annuals.  H.  araboides  is  a 
pretty  blue  annual,  of  which  occasional  use 
might  be  made,  being  dwarf,  and  free  in 
growth  and  flower.  Another  kind  is  H. 
pilosa. 

HELIOTEOPIUM  (Cherry  Pie).—\ 
great  favourite  for  flower  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  its  delicate  fragrance.  For  the 
flower  garden  spring-struck  plants  are  the 
best,  ft  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  a  few  plants 
from  the  beds  in  September,  winter  them 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  in  spring  to 
put  them  in  a  warm  place,  where  ihey  will 
soon  produce  plenty  of  cuttings.  These 
cuttings  may  be  struck  on  slight  heat  like 
\'erbenas,  potted  on,  made  to  grow 
rapidly,  so  as  to  be  flt  to  plant  out  at 
the  end  of  May  when  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  Heliotropes  may  be  raised  from 
seed  and  flowered  the  same  year— in  fact, 
treated  as  annuals.  Sown  early — in  Feb- 
ruary or  the  beginning  of  March — they 
Tiecome  sturdy  little  plants  before  planting 
time.  When  bedded  out  they  should  be 
placed  in  good  drj-  soil.  The  following 
are  good  varieties,  and  new  varieties  are 
raised  from  time  to  time  :  Anna  Turrell, 
Oeneral  Garfield,  Roi  des  Noirs,  Triomphe 
de  Liege,  and  the  old  H.  peruvianum, 
which  many  like  from  its  associations  if 
for  no  other  reason.  Heliotropes,  though 
quiet  in  colour,  are  charming  flower- 
garden  plants,  either  when  grown  for 
their  own  sakes  as  simple  masses  or  when 
associated  with  tall  plants  which  grow 
above  them. 

HELLEBOBUS  (CAris/nrns  Rpse).— 
One  of  the  most  valuable  classes  of  hardy 


s  they  flower  in  the 
little  else  in  bloom. 
October 


perennials  we  have, 
open  air  when  there 
They  appear 
till  April,  beginning  with  the  Christmas 
Rose  (H.  niger),  and  ending  with  the 
handsome  crimson  kinds.  The  old  while 
Christmas  Rose  is  well  known  and  much 
admired,  but  the  handsome  kinds  with 
coloured  flowers  have,  hitherto,  not  been 
much  known.  Recently  too  there  have 
appeared  some  really  beavtiful  hybrids, 
which  add  a  great  deal  of  beauty  to  our 
winter  and  spring  garden,  for  their  flowers 
withstand  the  winter,  and  their  verdure 
and  the  vigorous  growth  of  their  leaves 
distinguish  them  throughout  the  year. 

The  Hellebores,  besides  being  excellent 
border  flowers,  are  suited  for  naturalising. 
,   There  are  a  few  kinds — those  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  but  handsome  foliage — 
whose  only  place  is  the  wild  garden,  such 
■  as  the  native  H.fcetidus,  H.  livid  us,  viridus, 
i  and  H.  Bocconi,  which  have  elegant  foliage 
]   when   well  developed   in   a   shady   place 
:   in   rich   soil,   like   that   usually  found   in 
woods.     The  Hellebores  may  be  classed 
in  three  groups,  according  to  the  colour 
I   of  the  flowers — those  with   white   flowers, 
:  those  with  red,  and  those  with   green, 
which    last   will   get   little    place   in   the 
garden.    The    white-flowered    group 


the  1 


imporu 


the 


beautiful  old  Christmas  Kose. 

H.  niger  is  a  well-known  kind,  scarcely 
'  needing  description.    It  may  be  recognised 
'  at  once  b^  its  pale  green  smooth  leathery- 
I  leaves,  divided   into  seven  or  nine    seg- 
ments, 3  to  6  in.  long  and  i  to  2  in.  broad. 
,  The    flowers,    which  are   usually   borne 
singly  on  stems  6  in.  long,  are  about  3  in. 
j   across,  and  vary  from  a  waxy-white  to  a 
I   delicate   blush    tint.     The  variety  minor 
is  smaller  in  every  part,  and  is  also  knpwn 
as  H.  angustifolius.     H.  altifolius,  though 
I  sometimes    considered  a  variety  of   H. 
I   niger,  is  a  distinct  kind,  and  much  larg«r 
!   than  H.  niger.     It  has  leaf-stalks  o%-er  i  ft. 
long,  and  blossoms  3  to  5  in.  across  which 
are  borne  on  branching  stems,  each  stem 
bearing  from  two  to  seven  flowers,  which 
have  a  stronger  tendency  to  assume  a  rosj* 
hue    than    the   ordinary  kind.    Another 
'  characteristic  is  that  the  leaf  and  flower 
stems  are  beautifully  mottled  with  purple 
I   and  green,  while  in   H.  niger  they   are  of 
a  pale  green.     H.   altifoiius  also   flowers 
■  much  earlier — in    some  seasons    in    the 
'  beginning  of  October.    It  has  been  known 
'   a  long  lime  under  the  names  of  H.  niger 
var.    major,    maximtis,    giganteus,    and 
grandiflorus. 

Other  while  kinds  are  H.  olympicus — a 
tall  slender  species  with  cup-shaped  blos- 
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soms  that  appear  in  early  spring  and  vary 
from  pure  white  to  greenish -white.  H, 
gnttatus  is  lilce  it,  but  has  the  inside  of 
the  blossoms  spotted  with  purple.  There 
are  several  forms  ;  in  some  the  markings 
assume  the  form  of  small  dots,  in  others 
of  thin  streaks.  It  is  one  of  the  parents 
of  the  many  beautiful  hybrids. 

The  finest  of  the  red  or  crimson  kinds 
is  H.  colchicus,  which  is  larger  than  any 


produced  from  the  end  of  January  to  the 
end  of  March.  A  fine  hybrid  has  been 
obtained  by  crossing  it  with  H.  gullatus, 
the  result  being  a  form  with  large  spread- 

i  ing  flowers  lighter  than  in  H.  colchicus, 
and  profusely  marked  with  dark  carmine 
streaks.  Another  hybrid  between  this 
and  H.  altifolius  resulted  in  a  form  with 
larger  flowers  of  a   lighter   purple.     H. 

;  atro-rubens  has  leaves  much  thinner  and 


other,  and  may  be  readily  recognised  by 
thick  dark  green  leaves,  with  five  to  seven 
broad  and  coarsely-toothed  divisions,  the 
veins  of  which  are  raised  on  the  under 
sides,  and  are  of  a  dark  purple  when  young. 
The  blossonts,  borne  on  forked  stems 
rising  considerably  above  the  foliage,  are 
dark  purple.  Under  good  cultivation  the 
leaves  attain  the  length  of  i^  and  3  ft., 
forming    fine  specimens,  and  flowers  are  i 


flowers  much  smaller  than  H.  colchicus, 
the  latter  dull  purple  on  the  outside  and 
greenish-purple  within.  It  is  a  native  of 
Hungary,  and  is  common  in  gardens,  but 
is  often  confused  with  H.  abchasicus,  a 
taller  and  more  slender  plant,  the  flower- 
stems  of  which  are  longer,  and  the  blos- 
soms nodding  and  smaller.  H.  abchasicus 
is  much  superior  to  alro-rubens,  the  colour 
of  the  blossoms — a  deep  rubj'-crimson — 
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making-  thein  very  attractive.  Other  fine 
varieties  of  the  red-l5owered  fji'oup  are 
Gretchen  Heinemann,  James  Aikins, 
and  Apotheker  Bogren,  all  worthy  of 
cuhure.  Other  reddish  kinds,  such  as  H. 
purpurascena  and  H,  cupreus,  are  not 
worth  growing. 

All  the  kinds  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  for  the  choicer  kinds  a 
prepared  soil  is  preferable.  This  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  good  libry  loam 
and  well -decomposed  iiianure,  half  fibry 
peat  and  half  coarse  sand.  Thorough 
drainage  should  always  be  gi^en,  as  stag- 
nant moisture  is  verj'  injurious.  A  moist 
and  sheltered  situation,  where  they  will 
obtain  partial  shade,  such  as  the  mai^ins 
of  shrubberies,  is  best,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  of  shrubs 
from  exhausting  the  border.  In  the 
flowering  season  a  thin  mulching  of  moss 
or  similar  material  should  be  placed  on 
the  soil  round  the  plants,  as  this  prevents 
the  blossoms  from  being  spattered  by 
heavy  rains,  etc.  Any  one  beginning 
to  grow  these  useful  plants  should  give 
the  soil  a  good  preparation.  If  well 
trenched  and  manured,  they  will  not  re- 
quire replanting  for  at  least  seven  years  ; 
but  <i  (op-dressing  of  well-decayed  manure 
and  a  little  liquid  manure  might  be  given 
during  the  growing  season  when  the 
plants  are  making  their  foliage,  as  upon 
the  siie  and  substance  of  the  leaves  will 
depend  the  size  of  the  flowers.  The 
1  white  Christmas  Rose  is  a  fav- 


ting  its  foliage  should  be  protected 
injury;  when  the  blooming  season  is  over 
it  should  be  protected  by  a  frame  until 
jrenial  weather  permits  it  to  be  plunged 
m  the  open  air.  Hardy  subjects  like  the 
Christmas  Rose  frequently  suffer  when 
removed  from  under  glass,  for  although 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  severest 
winters  when  continuously  exposed,  their 
growth,  when  made  under  more  exciting 
circumstances,  will  not  withstand  sudden 
variations  of  temperature.  For  this  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  them  in  as  cool  a 
position  as  possible  when  in  flower,  so 
that  the  growth  of  young  foliage  may  not 
be  excited  before  its  tiatural  season. 

I'ropagaiion  may  be  effected  by  division 
or  by  seeds,  which,  in  favourable  seasons, 
arc  plentiful  \  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
ripened  they  should  be  sown  in  pans 
under  glass,  for  they  soon  lose  their 
vitality.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  they  .should  be  pricked  off 
thickly  into  a  shady  border,  in  a  light 
'ich  soil ;  the  second  year  they  should  be 
"ansplanted   to   their   permanent    place, 


and  in  the  third  season  most  of  them  will 
bloom.  In  division  the  clumps  must  be 
well-established,  with  root -slocks  large 
enough  to  cut  up.  The  diiided  plants. 
if  placed  in  a  bed  of  good  light  soil,  and 
undisturbed,  will  be  good  flowering  pl:mis 
in  a  couple  of  years,  but  four  years  aje 
required  to  bring  a  Christmas  Rose  to 
perfection.  By  July  the  Hellebore  is  in 
Its  strongest  vigour,  and  lifting  and  divid- 
ing  the   plants   should   then    be  carried 

HELONIAa  {Stud  Fl<m-cr).~.\  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  bog  perennial,  H.  bul- 
latii  being  \i  to  i6  in.  high,  with  band- 
some  purphsh- rose  flowers  in  an  oval  spikc- 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bog-garden  or  for 
moist  ground  near  a  rivulet.  In  line  sandy 
and  \erj'  moist  soil  it  thrives  as  a  border 
plant.     N.  Ainerica.    Syn.,  H,  latifolia- 

HEBIEBOCALLIS  {Day  Lily).—-\)M: 
Day  Lilies,  though  not  numbering  manv 
distinct  species,  are  varied  both  in  habit 
and  flower,  and  are  veryuseful  in  the  mixed 
border  and  in  groups  by  the  water-side. 
Few  plants  surpass  a  strong  well-flowered 
clump  of  Hemerocallis  fulva,  as  we  have 
seen  It  mixed  with  a  group  of  male  Fern 
near  a  brook.  The  leaves  of  this  Day 
Lily  were  o\erhanging  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  intermingled  with  the  Fern  fronds, 
while  the  flower-heads,  tall  and  straight, 
were  lowering  upwards.  If  the  ground  is 
well  broken  up  and  some  lasting  manure 
supplied  at  planting  time,  they  may  be 
left  undisturbed  for  years.  The  forms  of 
H.  disticha,  both  single  and  double,  are 
also  useful  for  clumps  by  water,  or  inter- 
mixed with  other  robust  or  bold-fuliaged 
plants  ;  indeed,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  all  the  Day  Lilies  could  not  be 
treated  in  this  picturesque  way,  the 
trouble  entailed  being  small,  and  that 
chiefly  at  planting  time  only.  For  cut- 
ting, H.  flava,  minor,  and  Dumortieri  are 
useful,  the  flowers  lasting  a  few  days  and 
the  buds  opening  well  in  water.  The 
fragrance  of  these  flowers  is  delightfiil,. 
they  are  readily  increased  by  diinsion, 
ancl  grow  with  such  rapidity  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  may  be  in- 
creased 1o  almost  any  extent. 

The  following  are  the  species  as  they 
are  now  recognised,  with  the  principal 


H.  DUMORTIERE  (Dumortiers  Day 
Lily). — This  valuable  kind  is  the  first 
to  flower  of  all  the  Day  Lilies.  Coming 
as  it  does  from  Japan  and  \V.  Siberia,, 
it  proves  hardy  in  the  open  air.  It  does 
not  require  protection  during  winter,  and 
weiiave  never  known  it  fell  to  bear  freely 
its  charming  and  fr^rant  fiowers.  The 
r.,:n-..i.,t.700glC 
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blooms  are  shorl-Iived,  bul  ihc  reserves  ' 
are  so  numerous  as  to  keep  up  the  sur-  , 
cession  for  a  long  time.    This  Day  Lily  ' 
dwindles  in  vigour  of  the  pknls  and  size   ' 
of  the  flowers  if  allowed  to  remain  too 
long   in   one   place.       If  Ihe   plants   are 
examined,  the  centres   will   be  found  to 
be  malted  together,  the  stronger  shoots  , 
appearing  on  the  outside.     If  the  whole 
plant    is    divided   and    replanted    it   will 
amply  repay   the   trouble   by  increased 
vigour  and  flowers.     It  is  closely  allied  | 
to  H.  minor,  also  known  as  H.  graminea, 
but  it  is  a  much  stronger  plant,  however, 
with  leaves  twice  as  broad,  the  flower- 
stems  short,    and    the   divisions  of  the 
perianth   divided    almost    or   entirely   to 
their  base.      The  leaves  are  about  five 
or  six  to  a  growth,  about   1 8  in.  long  and 
half  an   inch  broad,  bright  green  above 
and  pale  but  not  glaucous  on  the  under 
surface  ;  flower-stem  I  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
bearing  a  corymb  of  large  orange-j'ellow 
flowers.      H.   rulilans    and    Sieboldi    of 
gardens  belong  to  the  same  species 

H.  FLAVA  (the  yellow  Day  Lily).— Few 
plants  can  be  grown  with  so  little  trouble 
in  the  border,  and  give  such  a  valuable 
return  as  this  one.  The  flowers  targe 
and  in  such  quantities,  emitting  such  an 
agreeable  fragrance,  as  to  earn  the  name 
^  yelltnv  Tuberose.  The  length  of  time 
the  flowers  last  enhances  its  value  as  a 
border  plant.  It  is  hardy,  and  though  . 
not  so  robust  in  habit  as  H.  fulva,  it 
increases  rapidly,  and  where  the  soil  is 
good  might  be  naturalised.  On  banks 
the  beautiful  light  green  curving  leaves 
hang  gracefully,  surmounted  by  bunches 
of  large  j'cllow  heads  of  flower  in  June 
and  July.  Europe  and  N.  Asia.  H. 
ThunbergL    and    japonica    are    forms  of 


China,    flowering    in    July   and   August, 


belor 


D  this  s 


this 


H.   fUl.v.^  (copper-coloured  Day  Lily) 
,  much  larger  plant  than  H,  flava,  and 
re   suitable  for  extensive  planting  in 
li-wild  or  rough  parts  of  the  garden. 
is  variable  under  culiii-ation,  and  the 
.  forms  now  grown,  many  with- 
out  names,  are   all   worthy  of  attention.   . 
H.  disticha  is  a  well-known  garden  variety 
of  this   species,  notable   for   the  fan-like 
form  of  its  growths.    The  flower-stem  is  | 
forked  near  the  summit,  and  carries  two   | 
or  three   heads  of  flowers,  six   to   eight 
blooms  on  each,  of  a  brown -orange  colour. 
There  is  also  a  double-flowered  variety  of 
this.      H.  Kwanso  is  a  variety  with  varie- 
gated or  striated  leaves.    It  is  a  handsome 
plant  for  edgings  or  for  the  rock-garden. 
Of  this  there   is  also   a   double -flowered 
form.       H.   f    var.    angustifolia,   narrow- 
leaved  ;    longituba,     crocea,     natives    of 


H.  MiDDENDORFiAN.i  ts  from  Amur- 
land,  in  appearance  resembling  H. 
Dumortieri  ;  the  leaves  are,  however, 
broader,  the  flowers  about  the  same  siie, 
closer,  and  paler  in  colour,  and  with  a 
distinct  cylindrical  lube  half  an  inch  or 
so  long,     ll  is  of  easy  cultivation. 

H.  MINOR,  also  known  in  many  gardens 
under  the  highly  characteristic  name  of 
H.  graminea,  from  its  Grass-like  foliage, 
was  formerly  classed  by  the  older  botanists 


Vdlow  Day  Lily  (Htmfrocallis  ftava). 

as  a  variety  of  H.  flava,  though  now  con- 
sidered  distinct.  It  is  the  smallest,  though 
not  Ihe  least  showy,  and,  like  flava,  sweetly 
scented,  the  flowers  lasting  two  or  three 
days,  ll  makes  a  handsome  plant  for 
a  rocky  bank,  and  even  when  flowers  are 
absent  the  pretty  Grass-like  leaves  are 
welcome.  It  flowers  during  June  and 
July,  h  is  also  known  under  the  names 
graminifolia  and  pumila.     Siberia. 

H.  Al'RASTl.^CA    .MAJOR.— This    IS    the 

name  guen  bv  Mr.  iiaker  of  Kev 


i  fram  Japan, 
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of  which  a  coloured  place  was  given  in 
The  Garden,  November  23,  1895.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  new  hardy 
plants  of  recent  years,  and  reminds  one 
of  H.  fulva  {syn.,  H.  disticha).  The 
new  kind  has  bold  leafage,  a  glaucous 
tinge  overlying  the  deep  ^reen  body 
colour ;  the  flowers  are  rich  apricot 
in  colour,  open  out  widely,  and  of  great 
substance. 

HEEACLEim  {Giant  Parsnip).  — 
Umbelliferous  perennials,  mostly  of  gi- 
gantic growth,  having  huge  spreading 
leaves  and  tall  flower- stems,  with  um- 
belled  clusters  of  small  while  flowers  1  ft. 
or  more  across.  Though  we!! -developed 
plants  of  the  large  kinds  have  a  fine 
eflect  when  isolated  in  a  position  not  too 
obstructive,  they  are  generally  suitable 
only  for  the  rougher  parts  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  and 


I  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has  pinkish  flowers, 
but   the    double   kinds    are    much   more 
valued.     There  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
the  double  white  Rocket,  as  well  as  of  the 
double  purple  Rocket  in  cultivation.     One 
is  a  tall   white,   turning   to  a  pale  flesh 
colour  with  s^e  ;  the  other  is  the  old 
white   variety,   of   dwarfer   growth,   with 
smaller  and  more  compact  flowers.     It  is 
met  with  in  the  north,  but  is  little  known 
in  the  south,  where  it  does  not  flourish  so 
well  as   the   common  variety.     There  is 
I   the  old  purple  double  Rocket  and  a  free- 
I   growing  dwarf  form  known  as  Compacl- 
I   ness,   which   has  also  larger  and  darker 
!   flowers.    Rockets  require  care  in  cultivat- 
ing, and  will  soon  be  lost  if  left  to  them- 
selves.   They  should  be  divided  at  least 
I   every  second  year  and  transplanted,  for 
■   they  seem  to  tire  of  the  soil  and  to  require 
more  change  than  most  perennials.      If 


other  places  where  they  can  grow  freely 
and  well,  and  can  show  their  stately 
growth  to  advantage.  The  finest  are  H. 
giganteum,  lanatum,  sibiricum,  eminens, 
Wilhelmsi,  and  pubescens,  all  of  which, 
when  in  flower,  are  5  to  10  ft,  high.  All 
are  increased  by  seed. 

H£BNIABIA.  —  Dwarf  perennial 
trailers,  forming  a  dense  turfy  mass,  green 
throughout  the  year.  There  are  two  or 
three  species,  but  the  most  important  is 
H.  glabra,  which  has  been  largely  used  as 
a  carpeting  plant  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
growth.  Always  a  deep  green,  even  in 
a  hot  and  dry  season. 

a  popular  old  garden  plant,  and  among  the 
most  desirable  of  hardy  flowers.  It  bears 
showy,  varied,  and  fragrant  flower-spikes. 
The  original  single-flowered  kind  grows 


the  young  shoots  are  formed  into  cuttings 
when  they  are  about  3  in.  long,  they  strike 
very  freely  in  the  open  ground,  and  the 
spikes  of  bloom  on  the  remaining  st«ns 
are  all  the  finer  when  some  of  the  others 
have  been  removed.  When  shaded  from 
the  sun  for  about  three  weeks  with  a  fcw 
Laurel  branches,  the  cuttings  do  belter 
than  when  covered  with  a  pot  or  box,  as 
has  been  advised.  They  like  a  rich  soil, 
rather  moist,  and  are  all  the  better  for 
repeated  applications  of  liquid  manure  if 
the  soil  is  not  as  deep  and  good  as  it 
sliould  be.  Double  Rockets  really  belong 
to  the  garden  plants  requiring  annual 
attention,  and  they  therefore  cannot  well 
be  used  as  true  perennials,  it  is  always 
worth  while  having  a  bed  of  them  in  the 
reserve  garden  in  case  the  plants  should 
be  lost  or  neglected  in  the  borders.     We 
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have  seen  them  best  grown  where  there 
was  a  yearly  transfer  of  plants  from  the 
reserve  garden  to  the  mixed  border, 
and  the  groups  look  very  well.  The 
single  Rocket  is  easily  naturalised,  and 
is  a  showy' plant  in  woods  or  shrub- 
Hi.  tristdfl  (Night-scented  Stock).— h 
quaint  plant  with  dull-coloured  flowers, 
sweet-scented  at  nighl.  It  is  rather 
lender,  and  requires  a  light  warm  soil 
and  a  sheltered  position. 

UEUOHEBA  {Alum  Roof).  —  Dwarf, 
tufted,  perennial  herbs,  with  distinct  and 
sometimes  finely -coloured  leaves  and 
mcxlest  but  inconspicuous  flowers.  Of 
little  value  for  their  flowers,  one  or  two 
kinds  give  pretty  effects  of  foliage  either 
as  edgings  to  or  beneath  groups  of  shrubs  ; 
the  best  are  also  worth  growing  for  their 
leaves  for  cutting  for  the  house  in  winter, 
lasting  as  iheydo  fresh  for  weeks  in  winter, 
the  foliage  being  good  in  form  as  well  as 
colour.  Among  the  best  are  H.  hispida 
{Rickardsom),  americana,  fiubescens,  and 
ianguinea.,  the  last  the  only  one  with  any 
showy  bloom.  They  are  North  American 
plants,  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  ordinary 
soil.     Division.     Saxifrage  order. 

HIBI80U8  {Rose  /I/aZ/OTi/).— Shrubby 
and  herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals. 
They  are  numerous  in  hothouses,  but  few 
are  suited  for  the  flower-garden.  The 
splendid  hardy  Rose  Mallowsof  the  woods 
and  swamps  of  N.  America  will  live  with 
us,  but  our  climate  is  not  warm  enough 
for  them,  though  it  would  be  well  to  try 
tufts  of  them  in  warm  sunny  places  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England,  in  deep,  moist 
soil.  They  have  splendid  crimson  or  rosy 
flowers,  as  large  as  saucers,  and  are  from 
4  to  7  ft.  high.  The  finest  are  H.  Mos- 
cheutos,  H.  palustris,  H.  grandiilorus, 
and  H.  coccineus.  They  seldom  bloom 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  as  they 
flower  late  in  the  season.  There  are  two 
or  three  annual  kinds,  the  finest  being 
H.  Manihot,  which  forms  handsome 
pyramids  4  to  6  ft.  high,  the  flowers  being 
3  or  4  in.  across,  and  pale  yellow  with 
a  dark  centre.  H.  Manihot  should  be 
treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  sown  in 
heat  in  February,  and  in  May  planted  out 
in  good  deep  soil.  H.  africanus  is  a 
hardy  annual  with  showy  pale  yellow 
flowers  that  only  open  in  fine  weather. 
In  light  soil  It  usually  sows  itself. 
H.  Trionum  appears  to  be  extremely 
variable,  and  has  long  been  cultivated 
in  gardens.  It  is  widely  scattered  over 
all  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
and  is  usually  described  as  a  comn 
sub-tropical    weed,  found    plftntifijlly 


cultivated  fields  in  Afghanistan.  It  is 
found  in  several  places  in  China,  and  is  a 
very  common  weed  in  waste  garden 
ground  and  rich  damp  soil  throughout 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  has  given  rise  to 
almost  innumerable  varieties,  a  few  of 
which  are  so  distinct  as  to  have  at  one 
time  been  considered  species.  The  great 
objection  to  the  type  is  the  short-lived 
floH'ers,  which  Gerard  says  open  at  eight 
in  the  morning  and  close  at  nine,  and 
which  supposed  fact  gave  rise  to  the 
curious  appellations,  "  Flower  of  an  hour," 
"  Good  night  at  noon,"  or  "  Good  night  at 

In  a  fine  form,  figured  in  The  Garden, 
this  objection  Is  quite  done  away  with, 
the  flowers  opening  in  the  morning,  and, 
on  bright  days,  remaining  so  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Individual  flowers  do  not 
last  very  long,  but  there  is  a  succession  on 
a  well'grown  plant,  and  these  are  large 
and  beautifiil.     It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the 


:e  Mallow  {HiMscus  Ti 


one  usually  grown,  seeds  as  freely,  and 
much  more  striking,  especially  in  bold 
clumps.  Simply  scatter  the  seeds  in  the 
open  on  the  spots  where  ihey  are  intended 
to  grow,  thinning,  where  too  close  together, 
to  6  in.  or  1  ft.  apart,  and  leaving  the  sun, 
etc.,  to  do  the  rest.  It  will  even  sow  it- 
self, the  seeds  coming  up  in  plenty  the 
following  spring  if  the  winter  has 
not  been  too  severe,  but  sowings  should 
be  made  at  different  times  to  ensure 
bloom     all    through     the    summer     and 

H.  Syrlactlfl  {Syrian  Mallmv,  Rose  of 
Sharon).  —  A  beautiful  shrub,  bearing 
showy  blossoms  in  late  summer  and  in 
autumn.  It  is  a  very  old  favourite,  and 
in  good  moist  soils  it  rises  8  and  even 
10  ft.  high.  The  wild  form  has  bluish- 
purple  flowers  with  c 
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tint  from  white  (iolus  tdbus)  to 
and  purple,  while  ihe  blooms  of  one  sort 
{CfleUf)  are  almost  blue.  There  are  also 
double  flowers  of  varied  colours.  The 
best  kinds,  single  and  double,  are  Totus 
.tlbus.  O-lesle,  i'tokl  Clair.  Leopoidi, 
bicolor.  rosetm  pteiius.  Pompon  Rouge, 
carneoplenus.  Due  dc  Briibanl.  albus 
plenus,  punUius  pitnus,  and  anemoaa- 
flortu. 

In   the  Souih   Gentian  ^'ardcns    this 

shrub  assumes  a  larger  growth,  and  bears 

much    larger   flowers   than    in    England. 

The    usual     form     has 

1  colour  as'  some 
of  the  newer  forms 
raised  from  seed  main- 
ly in  France,  and  there 
are  some  double  kinds 
colour  and  ef- 


The 


pure 


kind  {totus  alius)  and  a 
few  others  lead  lo  the 
hope  that  it  is  a  plant 
capable  of  real  improve- 
nioi-*j5  ^lru-lt^s,  ment  through  raising- 
seedling  forms,  ana 
perpetuating  the  best  of  them.  Our 
■experience  of  this  shrub  in  our  own 
islands  is  that  it  is  best  on  free  and  ivarirt 
soils  ;  not  too  dry.  Where  i(  thrives  it  is 
well  worth  more  attention  than  is  usually 
the  fate  of  flowering  trees  in  the  British 
shrubberj-  ;  all  the  more  so  now  that  wc 
are  getting  varieties  of  good  colour — like 
the  pure  white  one  named  above,  and 
Celeste. 

mEEAOnjM  {Haw/nveeill—Vtrm- 
nial  herbs  with  yellow  flowers,  very  nunier- 
ous,  and  often  beautiful  in  nature,  but  not 
much  grown  in  gardens.  Among  the  best 
are  auraniiatum  with  orange  flowers,  a 
good  plant,  but  apt  to  spread  too  much  in 
the  garden  ;  and  villosum,  the  Shaggy 
Hawkwecd,  a  handsome  plant  with  silvery 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers.  Free  in 
ordinary  soil.    Borders.    Division.    Daisy 

HIPP0PH2  (Se<i  Buckthorn).— H. 
rhamiioides  is  a  beautiful  seashore  nalive 
shrub,  developing  its  full  beauty  in  the  rich 
soils  of  inland  gardens,  though  it  is  happy 
in  any  soil  but  hungry  clay  and  peat.  The 
best  position  for  it  is  a  rather  damp  spot 
near  a  running  stream,  where  the  subsoil 
is  always  moist.  It  forms,  when  wild,  a 
stragtjiing  bush,  which,  when  the  shrub 
Is  sheltered,  rises  8  or  lo  ft.  high.  In 
gardens  it  grows  taller.  The  Sea  Buck- 
thorn has  silvery-looking'  Willow-like 
leaves  and  be.ars  a  profusion  of  orange 


WnT.WET.T.TA  —  ht  latifolia  is  a  beau- 
tiful evergreen  climbing  shrub  from  the 
Himalayas,  Itardy  against  walls  in  the 
southern  and  the  wann  districts.  The 
foliage  is  thick  with  three  or  five  leaflets  of 
a  deep  shining  green.  The  flowers  arc  a 
deliciously  frag  rant  dullpurphsh  green,  but 
it  does  not  bloom  so  freely  out  of  doors  as  in 
a  cool  conservatory.  As  it  isoftallgromh, 
it  must  be  planted  against  a  high  wall, 
such  as  that  of  a  house  or  stable.  It  is 
known  also  as  Stauntonia  latifolia.  The 
variety  angustifolia  has  smaller  and  more 
numerous  leaflets. 

HOBDEDM.— Grasses,  of  which  the 
Barley  is  the  most  familiar  type,  few  of 
ornamental  value  except  H.  jubatum 
(Squirrel -tail  Grass),  which  has  long 
feathery  spikes.  It  grows  in  any  soil  in 
open  places,  is  easily  raised  as  an 
annual,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
dwarfer  Grasses.  Sow  in  auturnn  or 
spring. 

B.OT'ELA.—f/.Japonka  is  a  fine  tufted 
herbaceous  plant  I  ft.  to  i6  in.  high,  with 


Hippophz  rh^mnoidjs. 


silvery- white  flowers  early  ii 
a  panicled  cluster.  In  a  rich  soil  it  is 
excellent  for  a  shady  border.  Strong 
clumps  planted  in  autumn  will  flower  in 
the  following  spring.  Where  there  ai* 
forced  plants  lo  spare  they  may  be  planted 
out  when  they  have  done  blooming,  but 
will  not  make  much  show  in  the  following 
season.  Much  used  indoors,  is  seldom 
good  in  the  open  garden,  partly  because 
it  does  badl^  in  heavy  and  poor  soils. 
Where  it  ihn\-es  and  flowers  well  it  would 
be  a  graceful  aid  in  the  (aried  flower- 
garden.  Increased  by  division  in  autumn, 
japan.  Syns.,  Spiraea  japonica,  Astilbe 
barbata, 

HOTTONIA(  IVater  Violet).- H.p„lus- 
Iris  is  a  pretty  British  water-plant,  which. 
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Iiowcier,  thrives  better  on  soft  mud-banks 
than  when  submerged.  The  deep-cul 
leaves  form  a  dwarf  deep-green  tuft  over 
the  mud,  and  from  this  luft  arise  stems 
bearing;  at  intervals  whorls  of  handsome 
pale  lilac  or  pink  flowers.  As  water  and 
bog  nay  be  associated  with  the  rock- 
garden,  (his  plant  may  with  advantage 
be  grown  at  its  margin  in  the  water  or 
on  a  bank  of  wet  soil.  It  grows  from 
9  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  flowers  in  early 
summer,  and  is  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

HOUBTONIA  {Biucts).—.\  \er)-  pretty 
little  American  plant,  H.  aeruUa  forming 
small,  dense  cushion-like  tufts,  and  from 
iate  spring  lo  autumn  bearing  crowds  of 


specimen  to  let  i 


;  of  f 


bed  ( 


I   the   lawn, 


the 


liny  slender  stems,  about  3  in.  high.  The 
flowers  are  pale  blue,  changing  10  white. 
There  is  also  a  white  variety.  It  succeeds 
best  in  peaty  or  sandy  soil,  in  sheltered 
shady  nooks  on  well-drained  .parts  of  the 
rock-garden.  As  it  sometimes  perishes 
In  winter,  it  is  advisable  lo  keep  resen'e 
plants  in  pots.  Propagated  by  careful 
div-ision  in  spring,  or  by  seed,  H.  serpyl- 
lifolia  and  H.  purpurea  are  allied  species 
and  alike  in  stature  and  wants. 

HUUEA.—.^  very  graceful  half-hardy 
biennial,  3  to  8  ft.  high,  H.  elc^ans  having 
large  leaves  with  a  strong  balsamic  odour, 
and  forming,  when  in  flower,  an  elegant 
feathery  pyramid  of  reddish-brown  blos- 
soms. It  is  highly  ornamental  as  a 
back    line  to  a  long  border,  as  a  single 


with  other  elegant  foliage  plants.  Ex- 
cellent effects  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining it  in  masses  or  groups  with  other 
good  plants.  For  cutting,  its  light  feathery 
sprays  are  useful.  The  proper  time  10 
sow  seed  is  July  or  August,  as  plants 
do  not  bloom  the  first  year,  and,  if  raised 
before  those  months,  get  too  large  to 
winter  conveniently,  often  becoming 
leafless  below,  and  the  nakedness  of 
stem  detracts  from  their  beauty.  To 
pre\ent  this,  they  should  be  well  fed 
during  winter  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  early  in 
spring.  Rich  soil  should  be  used,  as 
they  can  only  be  kept  healthy  by  good 
feeding.  When  planting  them  out  in 
beds,  which  may  be  done  by  the  first 
week  in  June,  put  under  each  a  spadeful 
of  rotten  manure  and  mix  it  up  with  the 
soil.  .As  the  plants,  when  large,  hold  a 
good  deal  of  wind,  they  must  be  securely 
staked  to  prevent  Iheir  being  damaged. 
Compositje,    Australia. 

HUMULUS  {Common  Hop\-~~H. 
Lupulus,  a  Hcll-known  vigorous  twining 
perennial  is  admirable  for  bowers,  especi- 
ally when  vegetation  that  disappears  in 
winter  is  desired  ;  and  will  soon  rim  wild 
in  almost  any  soil,  among  shrubs  or  hedge- 
rows. A  slender  plant  climbing  up  an 
.-\pple  or  other  fruit  tree,  near  the  mixed 
boracr,  looks  well.     Division. 

HDNNEMAiraiA.  -H.fumaH.efplia 
is  an  erect  perennial,  2  10  3  ft.  high,  with 
glaucous  foliage,  like  some  of  the .  Fumi- 
tories. Its  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  of 
a  rich  orange,  and  in  form  arc  like  Esch- 
srhoUiia  califomica.  They  continue  long 
in  perfection.  Ueing  a  native  of  Mexico, 
it  is  rather  lender,  and  not  satisfactory  for 
open-air  culture,     foppy  family. 

HtfTCHINSIA.-A  neat  little  alpine 
plant,  H.  alpiiia  having  shining  lea\es and 
while  flowers,  in  clusters  about  I  in.  high, 
quite  free  in  sandy  soil,  and  easily 
increased  by  division  or  seeds.  In  an 
open  spot,  either  in  the  rock-garden  or  in 
good  free  border  soil,  it  becomes  a  mass 
of  white  flowers.  Its  proper  home  is  the 
rock-garden,  though  in  borders  of  dwarf 
and  choice  hardy  plants  it  may  be  grown 
with  success.  Central  and  S.  Europe. 
CruciferiE, 

HTAODrrHUa  {Hyadnth).  -  The 
famihar  garden  Hyacinth  is  not  generally 
included  among  hardy  plants,  though  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and,  when  treated  as  it 
should  be.  is  most  important.  The  parent 
of  all  the  varieties  is  H.  orientalis  ;  this  is 
as  hardy  as  a  Daflbdil,  and  it 
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scarcely  less  hardy.  Hyacinlhsin  theopen   I 
air  are  generally  the  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  | 
the  forced  bulbs  of  preceding  years,  but  ' 
even  these  create  a  good  display  in  suit- 
able positions.     To  have  a  fine  bloom  of 
Hyacinths  in  the  open  air,  however,  it  is 
essential  that  the  bulbs  should  be  good 
and  sound,  and  due  regard  paid  lo  assort- 
ment of  colour,  as  tints  massed  by  them- 
selves are  far  more  effective  than  a  con- 
fusion of  \'arious  colours.     Now  that  bulbs 
may  be  obtained  cheap  there  is  no  dilfi-  ' 
culty.    The  hyacinth  will  grow  well  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  but  a  light  rich  soil 
suits    it    best,   and    the   bed    should    be 
effectually  drained,  for  though  the  plant 
loves  moisture,  it  cannot  stand  in  a  bog  ' 


flowering,  if  there  is  fully  6  in.  of  earth 
over  the  crowns.  No  protection  is  better 
than  dry  litter,  but  a  thin  coat  of  half- 
rotten  manure  spread  over  the  bed  is  safer 
if  severe  frosts  arc  likely  to  come  at  any 
time  before  the  growth  has  fairly  pushed 
through.  The  bulbs  need  no  further 
attention  until  the  flower-stems  are  much 
advanced,  unless  very  severe  weather 
intervenes,  when  a  mat  or  some  oiled 
calico  should  be  thrown  over  them. 
Waterproof  calico  is  also  useful  in  very 
wet  weather,  as  too  much  water,  especially 
when  iced  by  February  frosts  and  March 
winds,  is  by  no  means  good  for  Hyacinths, 
which  will  thrive  all  the  better  for  a  water- 
proof covering.     Hyacinths  in  the  open 


Hy:i=i 

during  the  winter.  It  is  advisable  to 
plant  early  and  deep.  If  a  rich  effect  is 
required,  the  bulbs  should  be  6  in.  apart, 
but  a  good  effect  may  be  produced  by 
planting  them  9  in.  or  even  more  apart. 
The  time  of  blooming  may  to  some  extent 
be  influenced  by  the  time  and  manner  of 
planting,  but  no  rules  can  be  given  to  suit 
particular  cases.  Late  planting  and  deep 
planting  both  tend  to  defer  the  bloom, 
but  make  no  great  difference,  and  as  a 
rule  late  bloom  is  to  be  preferred,  being 
less  liable  to  injury  from  frost.  The 
shallowest  planting  should  ensure  a 
depth  of  3  in.  of  earth  above  the  crown 
of  the  bulb,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  will  flower  better,  be  a  few  days 
later,    and     form    stronger    bulbs     after 


air  seldom  require  artificial  watering,  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  soil  and  the 
strength  of  the  manure  mixed  with  it 
being  sufficient.  When  grown  in  beds 
they  do  not  require  slicks  or  ties  ;  simply 
proper  planting.  After  blooming,  the 
bulbs,  if  intended  to  flower  again,  must  be 
left  undisturbed  until  the  leaves  wither  or 
die.  The  bulbs  should  then  be  taken  up, 
dried  in  a  stack  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
finally  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours, 
the  dry  leaves  being  pulled  off.  OflEsets 
should  also  be  removed  from  the  bulbs, 
and  stored  in  dry  sand  or  earth  till  the 
next  planting  time.  Some  take  up  the 
bulbs  every  year,  but  we  have  seen  hand- 
some beds  that  were  not  disturbed  for 
se*'eral  years.    Offsets,  carefully  cultivated 
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in  rich  light  soil  for  two  or  three  years, 
■will  produce  many  flowering  bulbs,  but, 
AS  a  rule,  imponed  ones  are  stronger. 
However  carefully  cultivated  in  England, 
they  seldom  flower  again  so  well  as  in  the 
first  season,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  throw 
them  away,  as  many  people  do.  Selections 
for  bedding  in  distinct  colours  of  red, 
yellow,  while,  blue,  or  mixed  are  to  be 
bought  cheap. 

H.  azurens.— One  of  theearhcstaswell 
as  the  most  charming  of  our  early  spring 
flowers.  Indeed,  one  of  its  chief  charms 
lies  in  the  fact  of  its  producing  its  numerous 
dense  heads  of  pretty  azure  blooms  long 
"before  we  have  ceased  to  expect  falls  of 
-snow.  Many  a  lime  have  1  gone  in  quest 
■of  flowers  when  the  ground  was  white  with 
its  winter  covering  and  have  only  been 
able  to  obtain  flowers  of  this  and  some 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses.  In  the  case  of 
a  dwarf  bulb  of  this  kind  flowering  so 
early  a  handhght  or  bell-glass  is  simply 
placed  over  the  clump  on  the  approach  of 
a  storm,  taking  the  cover  ofl^  when  all 
danger  is  past.  The  flowers  stand  any 
amount  of  frost  without  ityury,  and  it  is 
■only  the  chance  of  their  bemg  broken 
■A-ith  snow  that  renders  a  covering  neces- 
sary. H.  azureus  is  one  of  those  half-way 
types  that  one  finds  so  often  in  the  Lily 
order.  It  has  the  habit,  appearance,  and 
many  of  the  characters  of  a  Muscari,  with 
the  campanulate  flowers  of  a  Hyacinth. 
It  was  first  brought  to  the  Vienna  Botanic 
Garden  by  Kotschy  in  1856,  and  it  was 
some  years  after  before  it  was  in  cultiva- 
tion in  England.  The  bulb  is  whitish, 
round,  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  produc- 
ing in  great  abundance  stolons  or  bulbils 
from  me  base ;  the  leaves,  in  number 
from  six  to  eight  to  a  bulb,  are  broad,  strap- 
shaped,  glaucous,  and  deeply  channelled  ; 
the  flower-heads  dense,  conical,  upper 
flowers  sky-blue,  campanulate,  the  lower 
•deep  azure  blue,  and  larger  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  Grape  Hyacinth.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  rock-garden,  and 
even  in  situations  where  it  gels  densely 
shaded  by  overhanging  plants. 

H.  ftmetliTstiiiiu,  though  neariy 
related  to  H.  aiureus,  is  quite  different, 
and  flowers  a  month  later  and  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  dearth  of  flowers  of  this 
description  in  the  hardy  bulb-garden.  It 
is  one  of  the  ver>-old  plants,  and  although 
cultivated  by  Miller  as  early  as  1759,  it 
was  until  recently  a  scarce  plant.  The 
great  mistake  with  a  bulb  like  this  is  to 
have  twp  or  three  or  even  a  dozen  in  a 
cltunp.  Instead  of  the  dozen  it  should  be 
grown  by  the  hundred,  and  no  prettier 
sight  can  well  be  imagined  than  a  large 


sheet  of  this  graceful  Hyacinth,  with  its 
loose  racemes  of  vivid  amethyst  flowers. 
Its  pleasing  flowers  are  produced  in  May 
and  June,  when  there  is  little  chance  of 
their  being  disfigured  by  frosts.  Spain 
and  Italy.— D.  K. 

H.  ondicanfl.    See  Galtonia. 

HTDBANQEA. — Handsome  flowering 
shrubs,  some  well  known  in  gardens, 
others  neglected.  In  warm  distncts  and 
on  good  warm  soils  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  grow  many  of  the  rarer 
and  finer  forms  of  the  common  Hydrangea, 
which  always  flowers  best  in  seashore 
districts  where  its  shoots  are  not  cut 
down  bv  frost  or  by  the  knife  every  winter. 

H.  Horteiwia.— The  common  Hydran- 
gea (H.  Hortensia),  from  China,  may  be 
grown  well  out.of-doors,  but  is  not 
always  satisfactory  in  the  midlands  and 
the  north,  being  liable  to  injury  in  winter. 
It  likes  a  sheltered  yet  sunny  spot  and 


good  soil.  In  order  to  get  good  heads  of 
bloom,  the  Hydrangea  must  be  pruned  so 
as  to  induce  the  growth  of  strong  shoots. 
In  favoured  spots  it  reaches  a  height  of 
6  ft.,  and  as  much  through,  making  a 
beautiful  object  on  a  lawn  or  in  the 
shrubbery  margin.  From  time  to  lime, 
and  especially  in  recent  years,  other  forms 
have  been  iniroducedand  described, some 
of  them  as  distinct  species.  Dr.  Maxi- 
mowicz,  who  has  had  opportunities  of 
studying  them  in  European  and  Japan- 
ese gardens,  and  also  in  a  wild  state, 
arranges  the  following  forms  under  H. 
Hortensia : — 

(a)  H.  HorteDBiii  acaminata.  ~-  A 
much-branched  shrub,  2  to  5  ft  high  ; 
flowers  blue.  It  sports  according  to 
locality,  and  Maximowicz  enumerates 
four  such  sports,  viz.:  In  open  places  and 
in  a  rich  soil  it  is  stouter,  with  erect  tjiick 
Q  Q  3 
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branches,  large,  broad,  firm  ka\'es,  and 
lai^er  flowers  with  somewhat  fleshy 
sepals  ;  under  culiivailon  ii  becomes  more 
showy,  passing  into  H.  Belzonii.  In 
woods  and  on  the  shady  banks  of  rivers 
it  grows  taller  with  slender  stems,  poinied 
leaves,  and  much  smaller  flowers.  In  a 
very  fertile  soil,  a  stout  plant  with  toothed 
sepals  in  the  barren  flouers,  which  are 
commonly  of  a  blue  colour.  This  is  the 
true  H.  Buergeri  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's 
Flora  JaponiM,  and  the  H.  japcnica 
coerulescens  of  Kegel.  Sometimes  it 
produces  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  then  it  is  the  H.  rosco-alba,  as  figured 
in  the  Flore  dis  Serrrs.  These  varia- 
tions arc  all  beautiful,  but  perhaps  not 


{6)  H.  Hortensia  jAponica.— This  is 

the  H.  japonica  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's 
Flora   Jafioniai,   and    the    H.    j: 
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y  long. 


commonly  cultivated  in  European  gardens. 
It  differs  from  the  last  in  being  perfectly 
glabrous  in  its  longer,  less-rounded 
leaves,  and  in  its  deeper-coloured 
flowers. 

(/)  H.  Hortenau  Azui&.  —  This  is 
not  in  cultivation,  but  it  differs  remark- 
ably from  all  of  the  precedinf 
the  sterile  flowers,  which  have 
slender  calvx  tube. 

ig)  H.  HortonBia  stellata..  —  The 
chief  character  of  this  variety  is  in  the 
flowers,  which  are  all  sterile  and  double. 
The  variety  in  cultivation  has  pink  flowers, 
but  they  are  described  as  being  either 
pale  blue  or  rose,  finally  changing  to 
a  greenish  colour,  and  distinctly  nel- 
veined. 

The  white  variety  Thomas  Hogg  is  a 

ver\'    fine    one,   now    widely    cultivated. 

Most    of   the   abo\'c-nanied   descn-e   the 

tion  of  all  who  have  soil  and  climate 

d  to  these  shrubs. 

H    panicolata  {Plumed  Hyirartgen). 

shrub    or    small    tree.      According 

Maximo  Hi  CI,      the     only      Japanese 

H       angca   which   becomes   a   tree.      It 

s   as   much   as   25   ft.   high,   with   a 


H.     Hortens  a     Belzonil 

h  fl 

be  n 
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or  onl)    slif,htl>    1    ^ed      ith   blue,  and  . 
having  entire  sepals.     There  is  a  sport  of  j 
this   in    which   the   leaves   are   elegantly 
I'ariegated  with  white.     This  was  raised 
by  Messrs.  RoveUi,  of  Pallan?a.  I 

Ui)  H.  Hortensia  Otaksa.  —  l~his 
has  all  the  flowers  sterile  and  enlarged.  , 
A  verj-  handsome  variety  with  rich  dark  | 
green  leaves  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and 
large  hemispherical  heads  of  pale  pink  or  1 
flesh-coloured  flowers,  very  fine  when  well  ' 
grown. 

(f)  H.  Hortenaia  commnnis.  --  This 
is  the  old  variety   with   rost-pink   flowers, 


The  Flumcd  Ht'diangca. 

dense  rounded  head  and  a  straight 
trunk  6  in.  in  diameter.  But  it  more 
commonly  forms  a  shrub  a  few  feet  high, 
bearing  enormous  panicles  of  flower. 
With  (he  exception  of  H.  ,Hortensia,  it 
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is     the     conunonest    species    in    Japan,   | 
growing  throughout  that  country  both  in   ' 
the  mountains  and  the  plains,  bein^  more   ' 
abundant  in  the  northern  parts,  and  it  is 
said  to  vary  very  much.     It  is  commonly 
cultivated  by  the  Japanese.     The  massive 
■clusters  of  pure  white  blossoms,  terminat- 
ing  every    shoot    in    autumn,  are    very 
beautiful,  and  there  are  few  finer  autumn  ; 
■effects  than  a  well-flowered  mass  of  this 
shrub.     It  must  have  a  good  soil,  and  be   ' 
■well  mulched  with  manure  in  winter.    To  I 
■encourage  the  new  growth  the  old  and 
useless  shoots  must  be  cut  away.     It  is   I 
from    3   to   4   f).   high,   and   spreads    its  ■■. 
branches   gracefully   and   widely    on    all   ' 
^ides.     The  clusters  are  often   i   ft.  long 
and   half  as   much    in    diameter,  but  to 
get     such    flowers    we    must    cultivate  ' 
well  and  prune  the  shrubs  hard  down  in   i 

H.  iiirta  {Nelde-leaved  H.)—h  dwarf  ' 
shrub,  3  or  4  f^.  high,  with  slender  hairy   ' 
branches    and    Nettle-like  leaves.     The  i 
leaves  and  branches  become  nearly  or 
quite  glabrous  with  age.     This,  although   , 
not  a  showy  species,  seems  to  be  a  pretty,   i 
compact    dwarf    shrub,    with    numerous 
clusters  of  white  flowers.    A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Japan, 

H.  Tirens  {Changing  A'.)— This  is  a 
remarkable  and  elegant  shrub,  var)'ing  in 
height  from  2  to  6  ft.  The  branches, 
straight,  slender,  and  polished,  bearing 
small,  thin,  deeply-toothed  leaves,  2  to 
3  in.  long,  yellowish-green  abo\e,  and 
pale  beneath,  with  small  clusters  of  i 
flowers,  some  of  which  are  sterile. 
Altogether  this  is  a  pretty  little  shrub,  I 
and  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  has 
not  been  introduced,  as  it  is  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki  in 
Japan. 

H.  cbtnenBiB  {Fortune's  H.)  —  Near 
the  last,  but  of  more  robust  habit,  with 
leaves  3  1o  5  in.  long,  and  with  cymes  of 
flowers  much  larger.  It  differs  from  H, 
virens  in  the  leaves  being  green  on  both 
sides,  and  in  the  enlarged  sepals  being 
nearly  equal  in  size,  much  thicker,  in  fact 
almost  fleshy  in  substance,  and  reinaining 
■on  the  branches  until  the  fruit  of  the 
fertile  flowers  is  ripe.  This  species 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  N. 
■China. 

H.  Thnnbergi. — A  small  shrub  with 
slender  branches,  small  leaves,  and  small 
<:j'nies  of  flowers.  A  few  only  of  the  outer- 
most ones  are  sterile,  and  these  are  not 
-rnore  than  i  in.  in  diameter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Oardenerf  Chronich,  Messrs. 
Cnpps,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  flowered  this 
species  in  June  1870.     They  describe  itas 


hardy,  thougl)  not  so  showy  as  some  of 
the  varieties  of  H,  paniculata  and  H. 
Hortensia.  The  sterile  flowers  are  of 
a  delicate  Peach -blossom  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Sikok  and 
Nippon,  Japan. 

H.  qnercifolu  {Oak-Uavtd  j¥.)— This 
is  a  tine  distinct  kind,  and  though  not 
showy  like  the  popular  kinds,  it  is  an 
excellent  shrub,  and  one  1  have  noticed 
growing  with  fine  vigour  in  sea-shore 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  good  deep 
colour  in  the  autumn,  and  the  flowers  are 
beautiful,  while  old  plants  have  a  pictur- 
esque habit. 

The  whole  family  is  in  want  of  look- 
ing up  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers 
who  have  good  soil  and  other  favourable 
conditions.    Although  there   is    a  large 


Hy^ra 


Irangeas  seem  happy,  there  are  other 
inland  and  cold  districts  in  which  they 
make  poor  growth,  or  are  cut  down  so 
frequently  that  experiments  come  to  httle. 
1  made  a  trial  myself  on  a  cool  hill-side 
in  Sussex  without  getting  any  bloom  or  a 
healthy  growth  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
see,  especially  in  the  South  of  England  and 
Ireland,  beautiful  results  in  warm  valleys 
and  on  sandy  and  alluvial  soils  even  from 
the  use  of  one  kind,  so  that  I  have  often 
thought  that  any  one  who  should  take  up 
the  Hydrangeas  in  earnest,  and  grow  them 
and  group  them  tvcll,  might  have  some 
verj-  interesting  results. 

HYDEOCBajtia  {Fr^g-bif).  -  H. 
Morsus-rana  is  a  pretty  native  water- 
plant,  having  floating  leaves  and  attractive 
white  flowers,  and  well  worth  introducing 
in  artificial  water.  U  may  often  be 
gathered  from  ponds  or  streams  in  spring, 
when   it   floats  after  being  submerged   m 

HYPEEIOUM  {St.  John's  Wort).  — 
Often  handsome  plants,  for  the  most  part 
shrubs  and  undcr-shrubs,  but  including  a 
few  herbaceous  perennials  and  anntials. 
The  Rose  of  Sharon  (H.  calycinum)  is 
probably  the  most  familiar,  but  there  are 
other  shrubby  species  of  some  beauty. 
Some  of  the  perennials  are  good  border 
and  rock-garden  plants,  and  the  best  of 
these  is  H.  olympicum,  one  of  the  largest 
flowered  kinds,  though  not  more  than  1 
ft.  high.  It  is  known  by  its  vcrj' glaucous 
foliage  and  erect  single  stems,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  about  3  in,  across.  It 
forms  handsonie  specimens  that  flower 
early,  and  its  value  as  a  choice  border 
plant  can  scarcely  be  over-ra'ed.  It  may 
be  propagated  easily  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  put  in  when  the  shoots  arc 
fully  ripened,  so  that  tire  \ 
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may  become  well  established  before 
winter.  H.  elodes  is  a  pretty  native 
plant  suitable  for  ihe  banks  of  pools  and 
lakes.  H.  nummularium  and  humifusum, 
both  dwarf  trailers,  are  also  desirable  for 
ihe  rock-garden.  Owing  to  their  dwarf 
compact  growth,  several  of  the  shrubby 
species  are  well  suited  forthe  rock-garden. 
Of  these,  the  best  are  H.  ;egyptiacum, 
balearicum,  em  pet  ri  folium,  Coris,  patulum, 
uralum,  and  oblongifolium.  The  last  three 
are  larger  than  the  others,  but  as  Ihey 
droop  they  have  a  good  effect  among  the 
boulders  of  a 
large  rock  -  gar- 
den, or  on  banks. 
H.  Hookerianum, 
tritlonim,  aureum, 
orientale  are  a- 
mong  the  kinds 
having  some 
beiuty,  but  the 
species  from  war-   I 

ours    are    apt    to   disappear    after    hard   | 
winters.     H.   Moserianum  is  a  handsome 
hybrid   kind   raised    in   France  and  well   \ 
worth  a  place.  ; 

HYPOLEPIS  (Atro  Zealand  Bracken). 
—H.  millefolium  is  a  very  elegant   New   I 
Zealand   Fern,  with  a  stout  and  wide-  | 
spreading  rhiiome,  from  which  arise  erect   I 
light  green  fronds,   I   Co  ij  ft.  high,  very 
finely  cut.     There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  hardiness,  as  it  has  flourished  for  Iwo   | 
or  three  years  in  a  Surrey  garden,  and  was   | 
also  quite  hardy  and  vigorous  in   Mr.   F. 
Lubbock's  garden  in  Kent.     It   requires 
a  sheltered  nook  and  peaty  soil. 

IBERIS  {Candylufl).  -Valuable  hardy 
perennials  and  annuals,  Ihe  perennials 
somewhat  shrubby  and  evergreen,  and 
precious  as  rock-garden,  border,  and 
margining  plants  : — 

L  (»>rJloliA. — A  dwarf  kind  3  or  4  in. 
high,  and  covered  with  small  white 
blooms  early  in  May.  Few  alpine  plants 
are  more  worthy  of  general  culture  either 
in  the  rock-garden  or  the  mixed  border — 
for  the  front  of  which  it  is  well  suited. 
It  is  probably  a  small  variety  of  I.  sem- 
pervirens,  but  is  distinct  and  true  to  its 
character.  Easily  propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings,  and  thriving  in  any  soil. 
Sicily. 

I.  (»>iT«afoIia  is  known  by  its  lar^c 
leaves,  its  compact  heads  of  targe  white 
flowers,  by  flowering  later  than  other 
common  white  kinds,  and  both  the  flowers 
and  the  corymb  are  larger  and  denser 
than  in  the  other  species.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable hardy  plant,  and  useful  in  coming 


into  beauty  about  the  end  of  May  whei» 
the  other  kinds  are  fading.  It  is  excellent 
for  the  rock-garden,  the  mised  border, 
and  the  spring-garden,  and  is  well  suited 
for  the  margins  of  choice  shrubberies, 
and  may  be  used  as  an  edging  to  beds. 
Said  to  be  a  hybrid.  Increased  by  cut- 
tings, not  coming  true  from  seed. 

I.  ^bniltarit^  a  beautiful  plant,  larger 
in  all  its  parts  than  the  other  kinds,  with 
flowers  of  delicate  lilac  in  low  close  heads, 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  It  is  a  pretty 
species,  but  does  not  rival  the  best  white 


border  kinds.  Its  hardiness  is  doubtful,  and 
it  should,  therefore,  be  planted  on  sunny 
spots  in  the  rock-garden  or  on  banks  in 

light  soil,  and  wintered  in  frames.  In- 
creased  by  cuttings,  as  it  rarely  produces 
seeds  in  our  climate.     Spain. 

I.  jncimda,  distinct,  growing  about 
i\  in.  high,  the  leaves  small,  the  flowers, 
in  small  clusters,  of  a  pleasing^  flesb 
colour  and  prettily  veined  with  rose  in 
early  summer.  It  does  not  possess  the 
vigour  of  the  common  evergreen  Iberises, 
but  it  is  valuable  as  a  rock-plant,  and  is 
filled  for  association  with  dwarf  alpine 
flowers  on  warm  and  sunny  parts  of  the 
rock-garden  in  well-drained  sandy  loam. 
Syn.  I.  i&hionema. 

I.  petroa,  a  pretty  alpine  species,  3  in. 
high,  with  a  flat  cluster  of  pure  white 
flowers,  relieved  in  the  centre  by  a  tinge 
of  red,  thriving  among  the  rock-plants. 
Many  cultivators  cannot  succeed  with  it, 
but  it  thrives  in  a  well-drained  position. 
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I.  Bempeifloreiu.— A  shrubby  plant, 
wiih  large  dense  corymbs  of  white 
fiowers,  and  not  suited  for  border  culture, 
bill  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters 
when  grown  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
or  in  a  very  sunny  comer  of  the  rock- 
garden.  Under  those  favourable  con- 
ditions it  forms  a  pretty  evergreen  bush 
in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year.  Sicily  and 
other  Mediterranean  islands. 

I.  BOmpervirenfl.— The  common  rock 
or  perennial  Candytuft,  and  as  often  seen 
as  the  yellow  Alyssum  and  the  white 
Arabis.  Half-shrubby,  dwarf,  spreading, 
evergreen,  and  perfectly  hardy,  it  escapes 


where  many  plants  are  destroyed  by  cold ; 
and  in  April  and  May  its  neat  lufls  of 
dark  green  change  into  masses  of  snowy 
white.  Where  a  very  dwarf  evergreen 
edging  is  required  for  a  shrubbery,  or  for 
beds  of  shrubs,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  known,  as  on  any  soil  it  quickly 
forms  a  spreading  mass  almost  as  low  as 
the  lawn-grass.  Like  all  its  relatives,  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun  rather 
than  shaded.  Readily  increased  by  seeds 
or  cuttings.  Its  common  garden  name 
is  I.  saxattlis.  I.  Garrexiana  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation ;  in  fact,  it  and  several  other 
Iberises  prove,  when  grown  side  by  side, 
to  be  very  slight  varieties  of  I,  semper- 
virens ;  it,  however,  seeds  more  abund- 
antly, and  is  less  spreading.  1.  superba, 
another  variety,  is  of  good  bushy  habit, 
and  bears  many  large  dense  heads  of 
pure  white  flowers. 

I.  Tenoreaiu  is  a  dwarf  species,  with 
white  flowers,  changing  to  purple.  As 
the   commonly-cultivated  kinds  are  pure 


]  white,  I.  Tenoreana  will  be  more  valuable 

j   from  its  purplish  tone  as  well  as  its  neat 

I   habit.     It  has  not,   however,   the   perfect 

I   hardiness  of  the  white  kinds,  being  very 

apt  to  perish  on  heavy  soils  in  winter  ;  but 

on  light  sandy  soils  and   in  well-drained 

positions  on  the  rock-garden  it  is  pretty. 

,  Where  no  rock-garden  exists  it  should  be 

'   placed  on   raised  beds  or  banks,  and  is 

easily   raised   from    seed  ;   it    should   be 

treated  as  a  biennial.    S.  Italy. 

I.    nmbflUata    {Annual   Candytuft).— 

This  and  its  ally  (I.  coronaria)  are  the 

hardy    annual    Candytufts.       They     are 

varied   in    colour,    and    are    among  the 

'   most  beautiful  of  annual  flowers.     They 

may  be  sown  at  all   seasons,  but,  as  in 

I  the  case  of  most  other  hardy  annuals, 

1   the  finest  flowers  are  from  autucnn-sown 

I  plants,  which  flower  from  May  to  July. 

■  They  like  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  room 
I  to  flower  freely.  There  are  a  great 
j  number  of  varieties,  differing  both  in 
!  growth  and  colour.    What  are  known  as 

■  the  dwarf  or  nana  strain  are  neat  and 
I  dwarf  in  growth,  are  abundant  bloomers 

and  showv.     I.  umbellata  nana  rosea  and 

alba  are  two  of  the  most  distinct,  being 

i  about    9    in.    high ;   the    dark    crimson, 

camiine,  lilac,  and    purple  sorts,  about 

I   ix.    high,   are   also   line.      The   Rocket 

,   Candytuft    (I.    coronaria)    in    good   soil 

]  grows  12  to  i6  in.  high,  with  pure  white 

;  flowers  in  long  dense  heads,  and   there 

'   is  a  dwarf  variety  of  it  (pumila),  4  to  6  in. 

i  high,  forming    spreading    tufts    1    ft.  or 

more  across.    The    Giant   Snowflake  is 

also  an  excellent  variety.     These  Rocket 

'  Candytufts  require  the  same  treatment  as 

,   the  common  varieties. 

IDESIA   /.   polycarf)a   is   a   Japanese 

tree  of  recent  introduction,  growing  out  of 

I  doors  in  mild  districts  1  but  we  have  no 

I   proof  of  its    hardiness   for   our   country 

I  generally,     it    has  lat^e    leaves,  bright 

green  above,  and  whitish  beneath.    The 

flowers    form    long,   drooping   branched 

1  racemes  and  are  fragrant.     The  colour  is 

'  not  brilliant,  but  their  effect,  combined 

with  the  red  leafstalks,  the  varying  green 

I   of  the  leaves,  and  their  drooping  habit  is 

I  good.    There  are  male  and  female  forms, 

,  and,  although  the  tree  may  be  increased 

by  cuttings,  it  is  better  raised  from   seed. 

There    is    a    erisp-lea*ed    form.      Syn. 

.  fliicourtia. 

ILEX  (Holly).  —  Beautiful  evergreen 
shrubs  of  northern  temperate  countries, 
of  which  the  most  precious  is  our  own 
native  Holly,  Jle.x  Aguifolium.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
this  plant,  whether  as  an  evergreen  tree, 
I   as  the  best  of  all   fence-shelters  for  our 
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fields,  or  as  a  lovely 
gardens ;  whether  grown  naturally  or 
dippied  as  it  must  be  lo  form  fences; 
embracing  also  in  its  numerous  varieties 
the  most  enduring  of  variegated  shrubs 
known, — \ariegaiion  in  most  other  things 
being  mere  disease,  whereas  in  the  Holly 
ic  is  quite  consistent  with  health  and 
beauty.  No  other  shrub  known  lo  us 
may  be  so  often  used  with  good  effect 
near  the  house  and  garden,  and  it  will  be 
clear,  therefore,  how  much  one  should 
consider  the  common  Holly  in  all  its 
forms  and  ways.  Valuable  as  many 
varieties  are,  probably  none  are  quite  so 
good  as  seedlings  of  the  common  kind, 
(iood  seedling  plants  are  the  easiest 
to  transplant  and  establish.  The  art  of 
grafting— most  delusive  as  well  as  most 
curious  of  arts  —  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against  as  regards  Hollies. 
Hitherto  the  way  has  been  to  graft  the 
man)-  variegated  kinds  on  the  common 
Holly,  and  although  we  often  see  good 
results  in  that  way,  it  is  by  far  the  safer 
plan  to  insist  on  the  variegated  and 
curious  kinds  being  raised  from  layers 
or  cuttings.  Nurserymen  are  \er)'  apt, 
having  large  quantities  of  stocks  of  com- 
mon things,  to  graft  indiscriminately  ; 
and  though  time  seems  at  first  to  be 
gained  by  it,  it  is  dead  against  the  cul- 
tivator in  the  end  in  ahnost  eierj'  case. 
It  will  perhaps  lake  a  long  time  lo 
recognise  the  immense  superiority  of 
own-root  plants,  but  if  purchasers  in- 
quire for  and  insist  upon  getting  them, 
it  will  very'  much  hasten  progress.  My 
own  e.\pcriencc  is  that  oid  plants  grafted 
are  extremely  difficult  to  mo\e  with 
safety,  and,  generally.  Hollies  and  other 
trees  are  best  not  moved  when  old.  It  is 
an  expensive  and  troublesome  business, 
and  often  a  failure.  Voung  healthy 
bushes,  seedling  or  layer,  will  in  a  few- 
years  beat  old  grafted  trees, — that  at 
least  is  my  experience.  Very  often  old 
specimens  from  the  nurser;-  live  for  a 
number  of  ycai-s,  but  their  appearance  is 
deplorable,  whereas  healthy  well-grown 
young  plants,  from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  when 
transplanted  in  May,  are  often  beautiful 
from  the  first.  No  doubt  healthy  seed- 
ling plants  might  be  transplanted  at 
various  times,  but  experience  has  proved 
that  there  is  a  distinct  gain  in  transplant- 
int;  Hollies  in  May  ;  and  if  we  transplant 
them  carefully  a't  that  time  we  shall 
probiibly   sec   good    healthy   growth   the 

.\s  rei^ards  the  uses  of  the  Holly,  they 
arc  so  niany  in  the  garden  that  it  is 
difficult   even    to    generalise    them.      As 


shelter   in    bold    groups,    dividing    lines, 
j   hedges,     beautiful     effects     of     fruit     in 
I  autumn,    masses    of    evergreen    foliage, 
'   bright  glistening  colour  from  variegated 
kinds  ;  elegant  groups  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  ".arieties, — every  kind   of   dclighllul 
;   use  may  be  found  for  them  in  gardens. 
I       According    to    the    late    Mr.     Shirley 
Hibbcrd,  who  was  a  lery  keen  observer 
of  the  Holly,  the  following   is   a  good 
I   selection   of  varieties.      In  the   selection 
,   of  Hollies   it   will    be   well    to    bear    in 
mind  that  the  lariety  known  as   Scotica 
I  answers  best  of  any  plant    near  the  sea. 
I   The  \arielj-  known  as    Hodgins's  is   the 
'   most  free  m   growth  in  a  town    garden, 
,   being  less  aflected  by  smoke   than  most 
1   others.     The   most   fruitful   varieties   are 
catalogued  as  fcemina,  glabra,  madeirensis, 
baleanca,   lutea,   and   flava.      The    most 
,  distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  variegated 
kinds  are  Golden  Queen,  Silver  Queen, 
Painted   Lady,  Broad-leaved  Silver,  Gold 
Milkmaid,    Watereriana,    and    Argentea 
'  marginata.    The  following  c lass tfica lion  of 
Hollies  in  relation  to  their  several  char- 
acters will  be  uscfiil  ; — 

"  M.^LE-KLOWERING       HOI.LIE-S.— Cilt- 

ata,    Heterophylla,   Latispina,    Lauriiulia. 

Torluosa,  Gold  Tortuosa,  Bceiii,  Cookii, 

.  Gold    Cookii,  Comuta,   Doningtonensis, 

I   Ferox,  Ferox  fol.  ai^.,  Ferox  aurea,  Foxii, 

,  Furcata,  Ovata,  I'icta  marginata.  Golden 

I   Queen,      Longi folia      aurea,      Longifolia 

'  argentea,  \\"atereriana.  Gold  Fe«--spined, 

Silver  Queen,  Shephcrdii, 

"  Female  •  flowering     Hollies.— 

[  .\ngustifolia,  Angustifolia  aurea  pendula, 

.  Angustifolia  medio  picta  pendula,   Dal- 

eanca,  Hroad  leaf,  Dark  shoot,  Fisherii, 

i  Flavo    fructo    aurea,    Foemina,    Golden 

Alilkmaid,      Glabra,       Hands  worth  iana. 

'   Silver      Hands worthiana,      Heterophylla, 

Hodginsii,   Latifolia    argentea,     Latifdia 

I  aurea,  Lutea,  Madame  Briot,  Madeirensis, 

NTadeirensis       nigrescens,       Madeirensis 

'   variegata,  Myrlifolia,  Milkmaid,  red  bcrrj- : 

I   Milkmaid,    j'ellow    berr>-  ;      Moonlight. 

I   Perrj-'s  weeping,  Picta  aurea,  Platyphylla, 

Scotica,  Watereriana,  Weeping. 

"Hermaphrodite-flowering  Hol- 
lies. — -  Sbepherdti,     Smithiana,      Silver 
Queen,    Heterophylla,  Hodginsii,    Lauri- 
folia.     Hands  worth  iana,     Lutea,     Flava, 
,   Scotica,  Baleanca,  Rotundi folia." 

By  far  the  best  of  all  known  Hollies  is 
our  native  Holly,  but  there  are  other 
I  Japanese  and  American  kinds  worth 
growing,  such  as  Ilex  crenata,  and  the 
fine  1.  iatifolia.  This,  however  requires 
our  most  temperate  districts  to  thrive. 

ILLIOnrH.— An  interesting  half-hardy 
evergreen  shrub  fiom  the  Southern  States 
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o{  N.  America,  /.  floridanum  bearing 
Jragrant  flowers  of  a  deep  red,  like  those 
of  the  Carolina  Allspice.  I.  rejigiosum, 
also  known  as    I.  anisatum,  from    China 


and  Japan,  with  pale  yellow  flov 
also  interesting,  if  not  worthy  of  general 
culture.  It  may  be  grown  against  walls 
in  warm  localities. 

IMPATIENS  (B<i/jam)-— The  species 
of  Iinpatiens  that  thrivc.in  the  open  air  are 
all  annual  and  hardy,  and  sow  themselves 
freely  where  they  get  a  chance.  The  best 
are — the  common  1.  glandulifera,  which 
attains  a  height  of  4  to  6  ft.,  and  bears 
numerous  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from 
white  10  rose.  It  will  soon  lake  possession 
of  the  shrubbery  if  not  checked  ;  and  it  is 
seer)  to  advantage  in  collage  gardens. 
I.  longicomu  is  beautiful,  and  has  the 
same  habit  as  glandulifera,  but  the  lower 
part  of  its  helmet-shaped  flowers  is  bright 
yellow,  marked  by  tranverse  lines  of  dark 
brown  ;  while  the  upper  part  is  rose  colour. 
I.  Roylei  is  much  awarfer  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  has  blossoms  of  a  deep  rose.  I. 
-cristata  has  light  rose-coloured  blossoms. 

I.  balsamina  {Garden  Balsam)  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and  makes  a  pretty 
display  in  warm  places.  The  plants 
should  be  raised  in  a  frame  and  trans- 
planted. Soil  which  is  too  rich  should  be 
avoided  ;  but  soil  manured  for  a  previous 
crop,  and  which  has  been  well  pulverised 
by  forking,  gives  the  linest  flowers  and  a 
less  sappygrowch.  Coloursand  markings 
in  any  good  and  valued  strain  include  the 
following,  and  probably  a  few  others,  as 
some  sorts  sport  continually  :  Pure  white, 
Tjuff- white,  rosy- white,  lavender-while,  pale 
mauve, peach, pink,  carmine,scarlel -cerise. 


scarlet' while  blotcf 

DTCABVILLEA.— Interesting  shrub- 
by- planis.hardy  only  in  southern  counties. 
There  are  few  kinds,  1,  Delavayi  has 
lately  come  from  China,  and  has  proved 
hardy,  Mr.  Thompson, of  Ipswich,  writing 
that  it  has  been  a  year  or  more  in  the 
open  border,  having  stood  the  full  brunt 
of  a  zero  leniperature.  The  flowers  are 
in  corymbs.  len}>thening  into  racemes,  and 
like  those  of  IJignonia  grandiflora,  twelve 
or  thirteen  to  a  raceme,  and  delicate 
rose  or  rose-pink  in  colour,  the  throat 
yellow  streaked  with  purple.  Where  it  is 
not  happy  out-of-doors  it  is  worth  growing 
in  the  greenhouse.  I.  Olg;e  was  inlro- 
<Juce<i  earlier  from  Turkestan  and  has 
purple  flowers  ;  it  grows  from  3  to  4i  ft. 
high. 

IKI>iaorEEA.  — /.  Gerardhiia  is  a 
pret  t y  plant  which  may  be  grown  as  a  bush 
or  ag'an'sl  a  wall,  which  it  clothes  grace- 


fully with  feathery  leaves,  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  bearing  small  Pea-like  bright 
pink  blooms.  In  cold  districts  it  may  be 
well  to  give  it  protection  in  cold  winters  if 
not  agamst  a  wall,  and  the  only  attention 
it  requires  is  close  pruning  in  early  winter. 
The  kinds  known  as  T,  floribunda,  I. 
coronill«folia,  and  by  other  names,  are 
either  synonymous  with  1.  Gerardiana  or 
varieties  of  it.     I.  decora,  from  China,  is 


>  grown  agamst  a  wall  m  warm 
parts,  but  is  much  less  hardy  than 
I.  Gerardiana,  which  comes  from  the 
Him^ayas. 

INDIiA. — Perennial  Composites,  few  of 
which  are  important  for  the  garden.  I. 
Helenium  (Elecampane),  a  vigorous 
nriitsh  plant,  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with  a  stout 


siem,  large  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  is 
\  well  suited  for  planting  with  other  large- 
'  leaved  plants,  or  in  isolated  specimens  on 
rough  slopes  or  wild  places,  in  good  soil. 
I.  Oculus  Christi  grows  li  to  2  ft.  high, 
,  and  bears  orange  flowers  iii  summer.  I. 
I  sahcina,  niontana,  and  glandulosa  are 
'  similar,  the  last  being  the  linest.  £asily 
'  propagated  bv  division  or  seed. 

lOSOPSIlilOM    ( Violet    Cress).  —  I. 

aciiule  is  a  charming  little  Portuguese  an- 

I   nual  about  2  in.  high,  whose  dense  tufts  of 

I  violet  flowers  spring  up  freely  where  plants 

;  of  it  have   e^:istell   the   previous   season. 

Its  peculiar  beauty   makes   it   useful   for 

.  various  purposes.      On  the  rock-garden, 

associated    with    even    the    choicest    of 

alpine  plants,  it  holds  its  own  as  regards 

beauty,  and  never  overrims  its  neighbours, 

and  it  is  particulnrly  suitable  for  sowing 

near  pathways  or  rugged   steps,  growing 

freely  in  such  places  ;  indeed  it  would  even 
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flourish  on  a  hard  gravel  walk.  It  flowers 
a  couple  of  months  after  sowing,  and  often 
produces  a  second  crop  of  blossoms 
iQ  the  autumn.     Portugal  and  Morocco. 

CrucifcrE. 

IPOMaA{Afonw'*^e-G/t>0')-~Beautiful, 
slender,  twining  plants  of  the  Convolvulus 
femiiy,  for  the  most  part  tropical,  A 
few  succeed  in  the  open  air  when  treated 
as  half-hardy  annuals.  The  most  popular 
of  these  is— 

I.  pmpiinB,  or  Convolvulus  major  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  too  welt  known  to 
need  description,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cultivated  plants.  Its  varieties  are 
numerous  ;  there  are  white,  rose,  and  deep 
violet  varieties,  while  Burridgej  is  crimson, 
Dicksoni  deep  blue,  and  tricolor  striped 
with  red,  white  arid  blue.  A  mixed  packet 
of  seed  would  contain  most  of  these.  This 
beautiful  though  common  plant  deser\'es 
much  attention,  as  its  uses  are  various. 
It  may  be  used  for  the  open  border,  for 
festooning  branches,  for  covering  arbours, 
trellises,  and  the  like,  or  for  rambling  over 
shrubs,  growing  freely  in  any  good 
ordinary  garden  soil.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  early  spring,  and  the 
seedlings  transplanted  in  May  as  soon 
as  large  enough.  In  some  localities  seed 
may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  open  border, 
but  as  a  rule  plants  raised  under  glass 
succeed  best.  It  is  known  also  as  Phar- 
bitis    hispida.       Tropical    America    and 

I.  hederacM  {Ivy-leaved  Morning 
Glory)  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
common  Mottling  Glory  (1.  purpurea), 
but  has  lobed  leaves  like  Ivy.  Its  flowers, 
too,  are  smaller,  of  a  deep  blue  striped 
with  red.  The  varieties  grandiflora  (light- 
blue),  superba  (light-blue,  bordered  with 
white),  and  atroviolacea  (dark-violet  and 
white)  are  all  worth  cultivating,  and  so  are 
the  Japanese  variety,  Huberi,  and  its 
variegated -leaved  form.  The  Ivy-leaved 
Morning  Glory  is  somewhat  hardier  than 
I.  purpurea,  and  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  border  in  April,  in  light  rich 
soil,  where  it  will  flower  from  July  to 
September.  It  is  also  known  as  I.  Nil.— 
North  America.  Other  kinds  of  Ipomseas 
for  open-air  culture  are  1.  rubroccerulea, 
a  half-hardy  annual,  and  I.  leptophylla,  a 
hardy  perennial  from  North  America,  but 
neither   is   so  pretty  as  those  mentioned 

IPOMOPSia —Graceful  biennials  from 
California,  thriving  in  light,  dry,  and  warm 
soils  in  the  milder  districts.  There  are 
three  kinds  ;  each  foims  a  tuft  of  finely- 
cut  feathery  foliage,  and  has  slender 
flower  spikes  from  2  to  3  ft,  high  thickly 


set  with  flowers  that  open  ii 
In  I.  elegans  the  flowers  are  scarlet  and 
thickly  spotted,  and  in  I.  superba  they 
are  much  the  same,  while  in  the  rosea 
variety  they  are  a  deep  pink.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  spring  in  pots  in  the 
open  border  in  ordinary  soil.  During 
(he  first  year  the  plants  make  growth, 
and  early  the  following  summer  they 
flower.  If  planted  out  to  stand  the 
winter  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  little  pro- 
tection. Other  kinds  mentioned  in  cata- 
logues belong  to  Gilia,  of  which  Ipomopsis 
is  really  a  synonym.  On  light  soils  early 
autumn-sowing  should  be  tried.  These 
plants  are  very  seldom  well  grown. 

IEE8INE.— Dwarf  half-hardy  plants, 
remarkable  for  their  foliage,  and  much 
used  in  the  flower  garden  with  other 
tender  plants  in  sunimer.  There  are  Iwct 
types,  from  which  have  sprung  several 
varieties.  I.  Herbsti  grows  from  i  to  2 
ft.  high,  and  has  crimson  stems  and  rich 
carmine- veined  foliage,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  continues  until  late  in  autumn,  and 
is  more  effective  in  wet  than  in  hoi  dry 
seasons.  It  requires  a  moist  rich  soil, 
and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  taken 
in  September  and  wintered  in  a  green- 
house. In  early  spring  the  plants  should 
be  repotted,  and  grown  on  in  heat,  and 
fresh  cuttings  taken  in  March  atKl  April 
will  make  them  fit  to  put  out  in  May.  I. 
brilliant  is sima  and  Wallisi  are  two  varie- 
ties possessing  more  brightness  of  colour 
in  their  foliage.  Lindeni  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  foregoing,  having  more  pointed 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  blood-red. 
It  is  compact  and  graceful,  and  beais, 
pinching  back  and  pegging  down  to  any 
height.  It  makes  a  good  edging  plant, 
and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  1. 
Herbsti.     Amarantacese. 

IBIS  {Flag).  —  Beautiful  bulbous  or 
tuberous  plants  numerous  in  kind  and  won- 
derfully varied  in  beauty,  more  than  most 
flowers.  By  some.  Irises  have  been  com- 
pared to  Orchids,  and  those  who  delight  in 
singular  and  beautiful  colour,  and  to  whom 
greenhouses  and  hothouses  are  denied, 
may  find  a  substitute  for  Orchids  in  Irises. 
The  plants  are  for  the  most  part  hardy 
and  have  much  diversity  of  habit  and 
colour,  varying  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  6  ft.  They  may  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  two  classes— those 
with  bulbous  roots,  which  are  now  called 
Xiphions,  and  those  (the  greatest  number) 
with  creeping  stems.  In  treating  of  cul- 
ture it  is  well  to  consider  these  separately. 
The  bulbous  kinds  should  have  a  warm 
and  sheltered  situation,  such  as  the  pro- 
tection of  a  south  wall,  and  succeed  in 
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almost  any  li^ht  garden  soil,  but  prefer 
one  tliat  is  fnabte,  and  sandy,  not  loo 
poor,  but  enriched  with  rotlen  leaf-mould 
and  manure.  Sun  ihey  must  have,  and 
the  shelter  must  be  without  shade.  They 
need  an  autumn  drought  to  ripen,  and  a 
dry  soil  in  winter  to  preser\-e  the  bulbs 
and  keep  them  at  rest,  but  in  spring,  when 
the  leaves  are  pushing  up,  they  love 
moderate  rain.  These  observations  apply 
to  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises  as  well 
as  the  rarer  bulbous  kinds.  The  great 
point  is  not  to  meddle  with  the  bulbs  as 
long  as  the  plants  are  doing  well,  and, 
when  the  soil  is  exhausted  and  it  is 
necessary  to  transplant,  the  bulbs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  shrivelled. 
It  is  advisable  to  place  a  thin  layer  of 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  some  similar 
material  for  protection  during  severe 
weather,  and  to  prevent  the  flowers  from 
being  bespattered  by  mud  during  heavy 
rain.  Some  kinds  produce  seeds  very 
freely  in  some  seasons,  which  should  be 
carefully  collected,  and  when  well  ripened 
sown  at  once.  This  will  be  found  a  ready 
way  of  increasing  the  stock,  as  they  will 
make  strong  flowering  bulbs  in  about 
three  years. 

Most  of  the  non-bulbous  Irises  like  rich 
soil,  the  coarser  and  stronger  forms  relish- 
ing even  rank  manure,  but  to  the  more 
delicate  ones  this  is  almost  poison  ;  and 
all  indeed  thrive  the  better  If  Che  manure 
is  gi\en  in  a  decayed  state.  If  it  is  well 
rotted  they  can  hardly  have  too  much  of 
it.  As  regards  moisture,  they  vary  a  good 
deal.  The  condition  that  suits  most  is 
comparative  dryness  in  winter  and  an 
abundance  of  water  in  summer.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  the  re\'erse  of  what 
they  generally  get,  and  they  also  vary  a 
good  deal  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  they 
hke  best,  some  preferring  a  deep,  some- 
what stilT,  but  rich  loam,  and  their  long 
thong-like  roots  reach  down  an  amazing 
distance,  while  others  prefer  a  lighter, 
looser  soil,  richer  in  vegetable  matter. 
The  more  vigorous  kinds  are  suited  for 
planting  among  large  shrubs,  which  ought 
to  be  wider  apart  than  they  generally  are 
in  shrubberies  ;  and  may  be  enjoyed  in 
tufts  near  water,  in  isolated  groups  on  the 
Crass,  and  also  on  mixed  borders  and 
beds.  In  the  smallest  gardens,  where 
there  is  not  space  to  plant  them  in  these 
various  ways,  one  of  the  best  ways  would 
be  to  establish  hcahhy  tufts  in  the  fringes 
of  the  shrubbery.  Another  good  way  is 
to  pta.ce  them  here  and  there  in  carpets  of 
low  evergreens,  above  which  their  flowers 
would  be  seen  in  early  summer.  Tufis  of 
the  finest  kinds  took  very  beautiful  here 


and  there  among  dwarf  Roses.  The 
flowering  season  of  the  Iris  extends  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing selection  of  Che  more  important  kinds 
for  our  gardens  isarranged  in  alphabetical 
order  for  convenience  of  reference, 

I.  alata  (Scorpion  Iris).— A  beautiful 
bulbous  kind  with  tine  large  blossoms,  the 
ground  colour  delicate  lilac-blue,  with 
showy  blotches  of  bright  yellow,  copiously 


■  lis  asiaiiu. 
spotted  with  a  darker  hue.  The  foliage, 
which  appears  with  the  flowers,  much 
resembles  that  of  a  Leek,  1.  alata  gener- 
ally commences  Co  bloom  in  October,  and, 
if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  flowers 
also  about  Christmas  time.  It  is  easy  to 
grow,  requiring  a  warn),  dry,  sunny  border ; 
the  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  autumn  in 
ordinary  garden  soil. 

I.  asiatica  {Asiatic  Flag).~~X\\\td  to 
the  German  Iris,  but  the  handsome  (lowers 
are  much  larger,  the  lip  especially  being 
very  long  and  broad  ;  its  colour  is  a  very 
fine  pale  purplish -blue,  the  standards  a 
little  paler  than  the  falls.  .\  good  border 
kind. 

t  atro-pnipnrea.  —  This   Iris  may  be 

r.,:n    .,l..*^-.OC">'.^IC 
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considered  as  coming  within  the  iberica 
^roup,  .13  the  foliage  is  not  unlike  that  kind, 
and  [he  stem,  though  always  of  some 
letigth,  never  rises  very  high.  The  flower 
is  somewhat  small,  and  for  the  most  part 
of  deep  purple  colouring.  Tlie  plant  varies 
someivhat,  one  variety  being  called 
"  Odysseus." 

I.  aurea  {Golden  F/ag).— This  is  a  fine 
lris,a  nati  ve  of  the  Himalayas,  with  golden- 
yellow  flowers  of  great  beauty,  is  a  tall 
stately  kind,  hardy  in  the  coldest  soils. 
It  does  well  among  shrubs  or  in  borders 
of  the  best  perennials,  and  groups  of  it  so 
placed  are  very  handsome.     Division  and 

I.  Balc«riana,~-This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  tlie  bulbous  early  spring  flower- 


iris  crlsuia. 

in(;  Irises.  It  comes  from  Armenia,  and 
the  flowtri.w  hich  smell  like  violets,  remind 
one  strongly  of  those  of  the  netted  iris  (i. 
reticulata,!.  The  colouring  varies,  the 
yellow  streak  on  the  fall,  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  some  of  the  forms,  being 
almost  entirely  absent  in  others  ;  the  size 
and  niimlicr  of  lite  violet  spots  and  the 
breadth  nf  the  rich  violet 
as  the  b\ic  and  brillianc 
lary  in  iiidiv idual flowers, 
early   in    the   year,   and 

I,  Bamunue.  This  Iris,  a  native  ol 
the  hilii  of  Kurdistan,  belongs  to  the 
iberica  gioiip.     The  flower  is  smaller  thai; 


s  well 

of  tlieir  tints 

It  Woonisouite 

dclighiful   in 


that  of  that  Flag,  and  both  falls  and 
standards  are  vinous  red-purple  marked 
with  darker  veins,  the  standard  being 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  fall  and  its  veins 
more  conspicuous.  There  is  a  yellow 
variety  described  by  Prof.  Foster  as  "  an 
exceedingly  charming  plant,"  and  fragrant, 
the  odour  not  being  unlike  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley. 

I.  biflora. — A  handsome  Flag,  9  to  ij 
in.  high,  bearing  large  violet  flowers  on 
stout  stems.  Similar  to  it  are  1.  sub- 
biflora  and  1.  nudicaulis,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  dwarf  Flags,  from  4  to  10 
in.  high  ;  its  flowers  large,  of  a  rich  violet- 
blue,  four  to  seven  on  a  stem  in  early 
summer.  It  hasthe  vigour  of  the  German 
Iris  and  the  dwarfness  of  the  Crimean 
Iris,  but  is  much  sturdier,  and  is  suited  for 
the  margin  of  the  herbaceous  border  and 
for  the  rock-garden. 

I.Bismarckiaiia.— This"Cushion"  Iris, 
found  in  Lebanon,  is  little  known  as  yet. 
but  it  is  described  as  having  a  flower  as 
large  as  I.  susiana,  with  gray  falls  and 
sky-blue  standards. 

1.  cristata  {Dvmrf.cralcd  Iris)  is  a 
clianning  dwarf  Flag,  flowering  in  spring 
and  also  in  autumn,  delicate  blue  and 
richly  marked.  It  is  a  fr.igile  plant,  4  to  6 
in.  high,  with  broad  lea^es,  and  throws 
out  long  slender  rhizomes,  wholly  above 
ground,  thriving  in  sandy  earth  in  beds. 
borders,  or  on  the  rock  garden. 

I.  florsntina  {Florentine  FUg\. — Its 
large  delicate  flowers  are  nearly  6  in.  deep, 
faintly  tinged  with  blue,  the  fells  veined 
with  yellow,  and  green  at  the  base,  with  an 
orange-yellow  beard,  whilst  the  broad 
leases  are  rich  dark-green.  .\  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  flowerinf;  during  May 
and  June.  The  variety  albicans  is  almost 
pure  white. 

I.  foeticlissima  {Gl.tdivtn).—.\  British 
plant,  i^  to  3  ft.  high,  with  bluish  flowers. 
There  is  a  variety  with  sariegated  leases. 
The  common  green  form  is  worth  growing 
in  semi-wild  places  for  its  brilliant  coml- 
red  seeds. 

I.  Ctatosl.— This  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some Fi.ig  frotnArmenia,and  very  near  to 
susiana,  but  the  rhi(ome  is  niore  contpacu 
ind  the  foliage  smaller,  shorter,  and 
narrower,  and  of  a  darker  green  than  in 
susiana.  The  stem  is  taller,  \\  ft.  or 
even  2  ft,,  and  the  flower  when  well 
grown  larger.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  specimens  so  far  cultivated  is,  when 
the  flower  is  seen  at  a  distance,  a  soft  deh- 
cate  gray,  brought  about  by  very  thin  clear 
veins  and  minute  dots  or  points  of  purple 
on  a  creamy-wbite  ground,  the  dots  being 
predominant  on  the  1^11  and  the  veins  on 
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the    standard.     The  ripe  capsule  is  as 
much  as  5  in.  in  length. 

1.  germailica  {Common  German  Flag). 
—This  is  common  in  gardens,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  plants  that  succeed  well  in 
London.  I.  nepalensis  is  a  charming 
form  from  India, with  flowers  from  5  in.  10 
6  in.  long,  the  standards  rich  dark  violet- 
purple,  the  falls  intense  violet,  striped 
■.vhite  and  purple  at  the  base,  with  yellow 
and  reddish  markings.  It  flowers  during 
May  and  June,  and  may  be  increased 
quickly.  The  Gennan  Flags  flourish  in 
ordinary  garden,  dr)' gravelly  soil,  or  sandy 
banks,  for  which  they  are  well  suited.  A 
good  selection  of  varieties  of  the  German 
Iris,  all  good  garden  flowers,  would  be 
composed  of  At  ro- purpurea,  Aurea,  Brides- 
maid, Calypso,  Celeste,  Gracchus,  Mme. 
Chereau,  Queen  of  May,  Rigolette,  Vie- 
to  rine,  and  George  Thorbeck. 

L  Hifltrio.— This  beautiful  bulbous 
Iris,  when  pweping  through  the  ground 
in  winter  or  early  spring,  reminds  one 
of  I.  reticulata,  but  it  is  rather  taller,  and 
its  sweetly- seen  ted  flowers  are  broader  and 
more  conspicuously  spoiled  or  blotched, 
the  colour  being  rich  bluish-purple,  flushed 
towards  the  base  of  ihe  petals  with  rose- 
pink,  whilst  Ihe  markings  are  of  the 
deepest  purple,  relieved  by  a  crest  of 
gold.     Syria. 

I.  histrioidea.— One  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  spring  flowering  bulbous  Irises. 
So  far,  though  it  has  only  been  in  cultivation 
■A  few  years,  it  has  proved  of  easy  culture. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of 
[he  group,  the  falls  mottled  with  white  and 
rich  lilac  both  on  the  claw  and  on  the  broad 
rounded  blade.  It  is  a  native  of  Eastern 
.Anatolia,  and  blooms  in  early  March. 

I.  iberica  {Iberian  Flag).— One  of  the 
most  singular  and  handsome  of  Irises. 
The  flowers  are  large,  the  standards  while, 
piencilled  and  spotted  with  purple  or  violet, 
white  the  falls  are  veined  with  dark  purple 
or  purple-black  on  a  yellowish  ground,  wilh 
a  conspicuous  dark  blotch  in  the  centre. 
This  IS  the  colour  of  the  commonest 
fonxi,  but  there  are  several,  and  one, 
ochracea,  is  very  distinct,  is  hardy  and 
thrives  best  in  a  rich  flbrous  loam,  where 
it  can  send  its  long  roots  deep  into  the 
soil-  The  rhiiome  should  not  be  planted 
deep,  but  only  just  below  the  surface  as  in 
inosl  cases  the  roots  perish  when  planted 
deeply.  Coarse  river  sand  should  be  used, 
the  rhizome  being  planted  completely  in 
it,  and  by  this  means  it  is  kept  rather  dry 
during  the  winter.  Dry  borders  or  warm 
spots  on  the  rock-garden. 

I.  Jttncea  {HusA-leared  Flag)  is  a  lovely 
bulbous  Iris,  graceful  in  habit  and  with 


better  if  planted  where  it  1 


many  varieties  in  cultivation  under  this 
name  have  sprung  from  I.  la;vigala  and 
1.  setosa,  and  form  a  fine  race  of  garden 
plants,  whilst  every  year  tnany  beautiful 
sorts  are  added,  chiefly  from  Japan, 
though  many  seedlings  have  been  raised 
in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  variable 
in  size  and  colour^  some  measuring  as 
much  as  9  and  loin,  across.  The  varieties 
of  I.  setosa  difler  from  those  of  I.  laevigata 
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in  having  broader  and  less-drooping  petals, 
and  the  three  inner  petals  are  often  of  the 
same  size  as  the  outer,  so  that  the  flower  is 
symmetrical.  1.  Kfcmpferi  will  grow  iit 
almost  any  soil,  but  is  best  in  a  good 
loam,  with  peat  added  to  it,  though  this  is 
not  so  much  for  nourishment  as  to  retain 
moisture  during  the  hot  and  di7  summer 
months,  for  this  Flag  likes  moisture,  and 
its  numerous  roots  will  often  go  2  ft.  deep 
in  search  of  it.  It  dislikes  shade,  prefer- 
ring a  warm  sunny  position,  being  especi- 
ally happy  when  planted  by  the  margin  of  a 
lake,  pond,  or  stream.  Two-year-old  seed- 
ling planis  of  it  bloom  in  June  and  July,  and 
amongst  them  will  be  found  an  endless 
variety  of  colours  from  while  to  the 
richest  plum,  the  deep  blues  being  very 
rich.  The  mottled  flowers  are  objection- 
able, and  unfortunately  these  are  comtiion. 
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bul  ihey  are  poor  in  effect,  nothing  like 
so  handsome  as  the  self-coloured  kinds, 
nor  do  we  care  about  the  more  double 
varieties.  In  these  the  natural  grace  and 
fine  outline  of  the  fiower  are  lost.  When 
transplanted  this  moisture -loving  Flag 
does  not  bloom  well  until  the  second 
season  after  planting.  Propagated  by 
division  or  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  gathered  either  in  pots  or  in 
the  open  ground;  they  will  vegetate  in  the 
following  spring. 

I.  Kolpakowakiuia.— An  aily  of  I. 
reticulata  and  introduced  from  Turke- 
stan, it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air, 
flowering  about  the  same  time,  and  eflec- 
tive  in  groups.  The  chief  difference  from 
the  netted  Iris  is  in  the  bulb  and  leaves, 
which  are  narrow,hnear, deeply  channelled 
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-on  the  inner  face,  with  a  central  band  or 
rib  like  a  Crocus  leaf,  and  fiale-gteen  with- 
out the  glaucous  tint  usual  to  this  group. 
The  falls  are  deep  violet -purple,  with  a 
beardless  bright  yellow  keel  from  which  are 
purplish  branchings,  whilst  the  standards 
-are  pale  self-lilac  with  creamy  anthers. 

I.  Korolkowi— Of  this  the  leaves  are 
tall,  narrow,  and  upright,  the  scape,  which 
is  about  I  ft.  or  so  high,  bearing  two  large 
flowers  of  delicate  shades  of  gray  and 
brown,  and  beautifully  veined.  Warm 
and  dry  spots  on  the  rock  garden. 

I.  Ucostris  (D-warf  Lake  Iris).— A 
dainty,  quite  hardy  Iris,  with  beautiful 
sky-blue  flowers  in  spring  and  again  in 
the  autumn.  It  belongs  to  the  rhizo- 
matose  group,  is  free  both  in  growth  and 
bloom,  and  succeeds  in  full  sun  and  in 
sandy  soil.     North  America. 

L  Lortoti.— This  Iris  comes  from 
.South  Lebanon.     In  general  features  it  is 


near  to  1.  Sari,  but  its  wonderful  colouring 
makes  it,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  Iris 
in  the  world.  "'  In  a  plant  flowered  b\- 
myself  this  summer  (1893),"  writes  Prof. 
Foster,  "  the  falls  showed  a  creamy- yellow 
ground  marked  with  crimson  spiots,  con- 
centrated at  the  centre  into  a  dark  crimson 
signal,  while  the  standards  were  nearly 
pure  white,  marked  with  very  thin  violet 
veins,  hardly  visible  at  a  distance. 

L  lapina  {Wolfs  Ear  Am).— This  is 
from  Armenia  and  Central  Asia  Minor, 
and  resembles  both  1.  susiana  and  I. 
iberica.  The  rhizome  is  compact  and  the 
foliage,  though  somewhat  variable,  is 
dwarf  like  that  of  I.  iberica,  and  3  in.  or 
so  in  length.  The  flower,  borne  on  a 
stem  varying  from  1  in.  to  6  in.  or  even 
more  in  length,  diflers  in  form  from  both 
I.  susiana  and  I.  iberica  in  thai  the  fall  is 
distinctly  lance-shaped,  whilst  the  colour- 
ing consists  of  irregular  brownish-red 
veins  on  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
ground,  the  red  of  the  \'eins  often 
merging  into  purple.  The  claw  of  the 
standard  is  furnished  with  quite  numerous 

L  Uaria,  which  belongs  to  the  iberica 

troup,  was  discovered  on  the  confines  of 
.gypt  and  Palestine.  The  rhizome  is 
compact,  rather  slender,  the  foliage  being 
not  unlike  that  of  iberica,  but  narrower. 
The  flowers,  on  a  stem  of  about  6  in.  higli, 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  I.  iberica,  of  a 
uniform  lilac  colour,  though  marked  with 
veins,  but  the  uniformity  is  broken  by  a 
conspicuous  "signal"  patch  of  deep  purple 
on  the  lall.  The  standard  is  larger  and 
more  rounded  than  the  fall,  whilst  the  claw 
of  the  latter  is  beset  by  numerous  deep 
purple  hairs,  which,  scattered  at  the  sides, 
are  crowded  together  along  the  middle 
line  more  after  the  fashion  of  the  beard  of 
an  ordinary  bearded  Flag. 

L  Ueda  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  has 
a  smalt,  slender,  and  compact  rhiiome. 
The  leaves  are  narrower  than  I.  iberica, 
and  for  the  most  part  erect,  the  stem  being 
about  6  in.  in  length,  more  or  less,  but 
seems  to  \ary  a  good  deaL  The  fall, 
which  spreads  horizontally,  is  narrow  and 
pointed,  the  blade  being  sharply  curled 
back  on  itself.  The  standard  is  rather 
larger  than  the  fall,  and  the  style,  which 
lies  close  down  on  the  claw  of  the  fall, 
is  narrow,  ending  in  two  small  triangular 


{Missouri  Fiag).— 
This  was  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  is  a  good  kind,  graceftil,  and  with 
delicate  purpiish-blue  flowers,  which  are 
valuable  10  cut  in  the  month  of  May.  It 
grows  well  in  a  border  of  good  soil,  and  is 
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L  Honnieri. — A  noble  Flag^,  distinct 
from  any  other  in  cultivation,  ihe  leaves 
being  dark-green,  and  the  flower-stem 
ne»rTy  \ii.  hif^h,  whilst  the  ouler  divisions 
of  ihe  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant, 
are  recurved,  and  of  a  rich  golden -yellow, 
margined  with  white.  It  is  by  no 
means  common,  and  blooms  later  than 
most  of  the  other  species,  in  most  seasons 
even  after  the  varieties  of  Kiempfer's  Flag. 
Ii  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  succeeds  best 
in  rather  moist  soil,  whilst  increased  easily 
by  division  or  seed. 

L  Uonspur  is  a  seedling,  raised  by 
Prof.  Foster,  between  I.  Monnieri  and  1. 
spuria,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  plant.  The 
variety  Nolha  differs  from  I.  spuria  in 
being  altogether  larger,  considerably  more 
rigid  both  in  stem  and  leaves,  and  with  a 
much  longer  spathe  valve.  This  plant  is 
said  to  be  found  in  the  salt  marshes  of 
Siberia.  When  grown  well,  by  no  means 
difficult  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  it  is  most 
effective  in  full  flower.  Some  of  the 
varieties,  such  as  stenogyna,  sub-barbata, 
&C.,  have  been  bandied  about  between  I. 
spuria  and  the  nearly  alhed  I.  Gulden- 
staedtiana,  but  the  simpler  way  is  to  call 
(hem  all  varieties  of  1.  spuria. 

L  neglectA  is  amongst  the  commonest 
Flags  in  cuhivation,  and  one  of  the  tallest 
growing  species,  having  given  rise  to 
numerous  garden  varieties.  Its  flowers 
rarely  measure  more  than  2i  in.  across, 
the  standards  being  of  a  pale  blue,  with 
darker  shading,and  the  much  reflexed  falls 
are  of  a  deep  blue,  veined  with  purplish- 
red  ;  the  crest  or  beard  is  bright  yellow, 
and  very  striking. 

I.  ocbrolenca  (  Yellow-banded  Flag). — 
There  are  few  handsomer  or  more  stately 
Flags  than  this.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  our 
gardens,  but  never  seems  to  have  become 
common.  The  foliage  is  slender,  about  4 
ft.  long,  and  comes  up  in  a  most  graceful 
twist.  The  spikes  usually  bearfouror  five 
flowers,  white  or  nearly  so,  with  laige 
yellow  blotch  on  the  fall,  and  some  reach 
nearly  6  ft.  in  height,  strong  clumps  pro- 
ducing four  or  five,  li  does  not  seem 
particular  as  to  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
few  Flags  will  thrive  belter  or  give  more 
satisfactory  resuhs  in  the  ordinary  mixed 
border,  where  its  large  flowers  and 
luxuriant  foliage  present  a  fine  appear- 
ance. There  is  a  variety  called  gigantea 
which  has  larger  and  finer  flowers,  but 
differs  in  no  other  way.  I.  Kemeriana 
<]if)ers   only   in   its   smaller   flowers   and 

L  orchioides.— There  are  a  great  beauty 


and  distinctness  in  the  rich,  dark  yellow 
blossoms  of  this  lovely  species  that  are  not 
found  in  any  other  Irisof  spring,  while  the 
black  spots  on  the  lower  petals  only  tend 
to  make  the  flowers  still  more  effective. 
Added  to  this  distinct  beauty  is  the  vigor- 


ous leafy  growth  so  characteristic  of  this 
kind.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  of  its 
being  also  a  profuse  flowering  species, 
ofien  bearing  as  many  as  six  blossoms  on 
a  single  spike.  It  is  a  tuberous-jooted 
^        ^  r.:,,  ..i.,C700grC 
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species  and  a  handsome  plant  when 
thoroughly  established,  II  seems  hardy 
and  free  at  least  on  warm  soils. 

I,  pallida  {Greal  Purple  Flag).—l\n% 
is  a  variety  of  the  common  German  Flag 
and  one  of  the  stateliest  and  most  beautiful 


some  distance  in  front  of  the  end  of  the 
style,  comes  abruptly  and  squarely  to  an 
end,  being  marked  off  by  a  cross  bar  of 
rich  crimson  devoid  of  hairs.  The  small 
portion  of  the  fall  in  front  of  this  bar  is 
of  a  creamy-white,  traversed  by  radiakng 
thick  dark-purple  veins,  which  are  so 
closely  set  as  to  leave  lilCle  of  the  ground 
visible.  The  plant  varies  much  in  size  and 
colour,  apd  the  total  effect  of  the  flower 
is  very  striking  and  beautiful. 

I.  'fifsn&.ti^i Persian  /m).— This  is  one 
of  the  most  channing  of  the  early  kinds, 
and  deserves  a  place  wherever  the  soil  is 
warm  and  dry.  Its  flowers,  produced  from 
a  tuft  of  bright  green  leaves  that  just  peep 
over  the  soil,  are  white,  suffused  with  pale 
Prussian  blue,  and  blotched  with  velvety 
purple.  U  comes  from  Persia,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  tender,  but  in  warm 
sheltered  spots,  in  light  sandy  soil,  suc- 
ceeds well  enough,  and  flowers  in  winter 
and  spring,  according  to  the  weather. 

L  Paendo-acoraa  {Common  Water 
Flag). — Common  as  is  this  Flag,  eierjone 
wholias  grown  itfairly  will  admit  iisbeautj'. 
Whoever  has  in  his  garden  a  pond  or  a 
ditch,  or  even  a  thoroughly  damp  spot, 
ought  to  plant  this  Flag. 
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of  the  genus.  When  in  full  vigour,  the 
spikes  will  reach  4  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
succession  of  from  eight  to  twelve  of  its 
large  pale-mauve  or  purple  flowers,  scented 
like  the  elder.  It  is  known  also  as  the 
Turkey  Flag,  and  there  are  forms  of  it, 
such  as  the  Dalmatian  and  also  Man- 
draliscx,  which  have  deep  blue  flowers. 
It  is  a  fine  border-plant,  and  charming  in 
large  groups. 

I.    paradoza.  —  This    is    a    singular 
Cushion  Iris,  a  native  of  West  Persia  and 
the  Caucasus,  and  filly  called  "  paradoxi-   1 
cal."     The   fall   is   reduced   lo  a  narrow   I 
strap  half  an  inch  or  less  in  width,  but  the 
standard  is  large,  erect,  and  while  the 
small  fall  is  stout  and  firm,  almost  leathery,   I 
is   delicate   and   flimsy   in   texture.     The   j 
ground  colour  of  the  claw  is  a  rich  crimson 
or  deep  pink,  but  beneath  the  claw  and 
for  some  little  distance  in  front  of  it  ihe   | 
crimson  hue  is  all  but  entirely  hid  by  1 
numerous  short  dark-purple,  almost  black,   \ 
hairs,  so  thickly  set  as  to  imitate  velvet  1 
very  closely  indeed.     This  velvet  area,  at   I 


I.  puinila  {Dwarf  i7af).— The  best  of 
the  dwarf  Flags,  for  to  it  we  owe  the  many 
lovely  varieties  that  create  such  a  rich  dis- 
play of  bloom  in  spring.  It  grows  from  4 
to  E  in.  high,  and  has  deep  violet  flotvers, 
unusually  large  for  its  siie.  There  are 
several  named  varieties,  the  most  attrac- 
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tive  being  the  sky-blue  (coerulea),  which 
in  early  spring  forms  sheets  of  bright 
colour  edgings  in  free  soil. 

L  reticulata  {NelUd  /ni).— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  hardy  flowers.  While 
the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground— in  January, 


or  even  earlier — its  leaves  begin  to  shoot, 
and  while  these  are  only  a  few  inches  high, 
the  bud  opens  to  the  pale  wintry  sun  a 
beauty  of  violet  and  gold.  After  the 
flower  has  faded,  the  erect  narrow  leaves 
grow  apace,  attaining  a  height  of  i  A.  or 
more,  and,  as  in  the  Crocus,  the  ripened 
ovary  is  in  due  time  thrust  upwardsfrom  the 
soil.  This  little  treasure  is  indeed  the  Iris 
companion  of  the  Crocus,  and  those  who 
have  seen  large  clumps  of  it  growing  in 
some  shelteredbut  sunny  spot  in  the  bright 
and  gusty  days  of  February  or  March,  may 
well  wish  that  its  netted  bulbs  were  as  plen- 
tiful  as  Crocus  corms.  The  plant  comes 
ftom  sotne  parts  of  the  Caucasus  and  from 
Palestine,  and  there  are  several  varieties. 
Krelagei  may  be  recognised  by  flowers  of 
a  purple  or  plum  colour,  with  the  yellow 
marking  less  vivid,  and  the  whole  flower  is 
smaller,  also  less  fragrant,  in  fact  is  almost 
wholly  wilhout  scent,  and  it  flowers  ten 
or  fourteen  days  earlier.  An  exquisite 
gem  is  I.  r.  cyanea  which  is  very  bright  in 
colour,  a  slaty  blue,  and  dwarf.  Sopho- 
□ensis,  with  red-purple  flowers  and  a  bold 
crest,  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,and  blooms 
in  early  February.  I.  r,  purpurea,  a  small 
variety  with  deep  purple  flowers,  is  pleas- 
ing. A  sunny  sheltered  spot  is,  however, 
advisable,  that  its  tall  narrow  leaves  may, 
after  flowering,  be  protected  from  the  wind. 
Sandy  soil  will  do,  but  it  is  not  particular 


in  this  respect.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
refuses  to  grow,  and  in  damp  places  the 
bulbs  rot  in  summer.  Since  the  flowers 
come  before  the  leaves  grow  tall  it  makes 
a  good  pot  plant,  and  a  well-grown  clump 
is  a  charmmg  addition  to  the  Christmas 
table.  Unfortunately  I.  reticulata  refuses 
to  grow  at  all  in  some  localities  through 
disease.  Although  this  disease  may  be 
somewhat  retarded  by  lifting  and  careful 
storing  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  and 
in  wet  seasons  carries  the  bulbs  off  by 
the  thousand. 

L  Bosenbachiana.— This  is  a  charming 
bulbous  Iris,  and  found  on  the  mountains 
of  East  Buchara,  Turkestan,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft.,  we  are  told, 
in  two  varieties,  both  growing  together, 
the  flowers  of  one  form  being  blue,  those 
of  the  other  of  a  fine  violet,  whilst  the 
bulbs  of  both  the  varieties  are  small,  with 
thin  tunics,  never  reticulated,  as  in  the 
netted  Iris. 

L  Sari.  This  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Sar,  in  Cilicia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  it  was  found.  It  comes  near 
■to  I.  susiana,  having  a  compact  rhiiome, 
relatively  large  foliage,  a  fairly  tall  (a  foot 
or  less  in  height)  stem  and  large  flowers  ; 
indeed  the  var.  lurida,  which  Prof.  Foster 


the  only  one  he  has  seen  in 
cultivation,  is  often  mistaken  by  a  casual 
observer  for  I.  susiana. 

L  sibixtca  {Siberian  Flag).—h  slender 
plant,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  narrow  grassy 
somewhat  small 
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showy  blue  flowers,  beauliftiUy  veined  with 
white  and  violet.  There  are  several 
va.rieties,  the  white  variety,  also  called  I. 
tlexuosa,  being  prciiy,  and  so  is  1.  acuta, 
but  the  double-flowered  form  is  not.  The 
linesl  variety  is  l.orientalis, having  larger 
flowers  of  a  deeper  colour,  with  a  difierent 
veining,  and  the  falls  especially  broad  and 
expanding.      The   Sitierinn    Iris   is   very 


flowers  hidden  in  grass)'  foliage.  When 
mixed  with  even  the  most  delicate 
flowers  of  the  stove  or  Orchid-house,  its 
silky  sky-blue  fragrant  flowers  possess  a 
charm  and  softness  equalled  by  scarcely 
any  other  flower  of  the  same  colour. 
Although  the  plant  is  hardy,  its  flowers 
are  so  delicate  that  it  should  have  protec- 
tion from  heavy  rains  unless  the  position 


hardy  and  spare  plants  are  easily  estab- 
lished in  ditches  or  damp  spots. 

L  sindjarensiB.— This  is  an  interesting 
species  with  the  habit  and  general 
character  of  I.  caucasica,  but  has  bluish 
flowers  and  a  distinct  crest.  It  flowers 
however  at  a  time  when  no  other  Iris 
except  I.  reticulata  is  in  bloom,  and 
possesses  a  certain  distinctive  charm. 

I.  atyloBa  {Algerian  Iris).~k  beauti- 
ful   plant,  flowering    in    midwinter,  its 


is  well  sheltered.  It  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  I.  stylosa.  There  are  several 
varieties  in  catalogues,  speciosa  being  one 
of  the  best,  this  having  larger  flowers  of 
a  deep  blue  colour.  Alba  has  white 
flowers.  They  all  require  very  light  warm 
soil  on  well-drained  or  raised  borders  in 
shehered  gardens.     Division. 

L  snsiana  {Mourning  Iris). — One  e£ 
the  most  singular  of  all  flowery  from  tl 
to  2\  fl.  high  ;  the  flowers  very  lat^  ana 
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densely  spotted  and  striped  with  dark 
purple  on  a.  gray  ground.  It  should  be 
grown  in  sunny  nooks  in  the  rock-garden, 
or  on  sheltered  banks  or  borders,  but 
always  in  light,  warm,  or  chalky  soils. 
We  have  seen  it  flowering  well  in  a  bor- 
der in  the  .Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
garden  near  Broadstairs,  where  it  is  hardy. 
Asia  Minor.     Division. 

L  tuberosa  {,Sitak^s-kead).~'X\\\%  is  an 
interesting  if  quiet-coloured  kind,  12  or  13 
in.  high,  the  flowers  small,  brownish-green 
marked  with  yellow,  and  a  purplish-brown 
tinge  on  the  upper  part.  There  are 
usually  two  tubers.  It  is  not  shony 
enough  for  every  garden,  but  where  ad- 
mired it  rnay  be  naturalised  in  light  soil. 
S.  Europe. 

L  Tariegata  is  a  handsome  Flag  of  the 
Germaniea  group,  1  lo  2  ft.  high,  with 
large,  slightly  fragrant  tlowers,  having 
bright  yellow  standards  and  claret-red 
fells  beautifully  veined.  Similarin  aspect 
is  1.  aphylla,  with  deep  lilac  falls  and 
white  standards  veined  with  purple,  whilst 
there  are  numerous  varieties,  the  colours 
of  which  are  variedand  beautiful.  I.lurida 
and  iisvaneiies also  come  underihisgroup. 

L  xiphioides  (Enelish  /m).— This  is  a 
beautiful  flower,  and  the  many  garden 
varieties  are  amongst  the  finest  things  we 
have  in  early  summer. 

The  English  Iris  got  its  popular  name 
in  a  rather  curious  way,  being  sent  from 
its  Pyrenean  home,  where  its  distribution 
is  limited,  to  Bristol  trader^  thence  to 
Holland.  The  Dutch,  supposing  it  to  be 
a  native  of  our  shores,  called  it  the 
English  Iris.  The  flowers  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  aspect  from  those  of  the  Spanish 
Iris  and  appear  a  fortnight  or  so  later. 
They  are  broad  and  display  a  delightfiil 
diversity  of  colour,  from  deepest  purple 
to  pore  white.  Among  the  good  varieties 
are  Leon  Tolstoi,  Mont  Blanc,  Grande 
Celeste,  King  of  the  Blues,  La  Charmante, 
and  Vainqueur.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  varieties  in  which  one  gets 
flowers  splashed  and  mottled  with  various 
colours.  These  are  not  so  tine  as  the  bold 
self  kinds,  and  raisers  should  think  less  of 
them,  rather  giving  us  self  colours,  which 
are  always  more  ellective  both  in  the  gar- 
den and  when  gathered  for  the  house. 
There  is  a  curious  variety  called  Thunder- 
bolt, which  is  of  a  dusky  dull  colour. 

Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  writes  as 
follows  : — "The  English  Irises  are  easily 
cultivated  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
all  gardens.  Flowering  at  the  end  of 
June  and  during  July,  they  come  in  when 
most  of  the  other  Irises  are  over,  and  a 
bed  of  their  large  flowers  is  beautiful  for 


several  weeks,  their  strong  spikes  mostly 
carrying  two  or  more  flowers,  in  all  shades 
of  white,  blue,  and  reddish -purple,  some 
splashed  and  streaked,  others  with  clear 
decided  colours,  formidable  rivals  to  the 
Iris  Krempferi,  which  they  closely  re- 
semble in  shape  and  pose  of  flower, 
but  of  dwarfer  habit.  I  find  them  quite 
hardy  here  at  Colchester  planted  out  in 
light  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  round  the 
bulbs.     They  increase   rapidly,   and   are 


"Tilt  Engliih  Irii." 

best  taken  up  and  divided  about  every 
two  years,  at  the  beginning  of  August 
when  the  bulbs  are  at  rest.  Starting 
again  into  growth  early,  they  should  not 
be  planted  after  the  middle  of  November, 
otherwise  success  will  be  less  certain." 

L  Xiphlum  {Spanish  Iris).—k.  very 
beautiful  flower,  and  an  old  inhabitant  of 
gardens.  The  prevailing  colours  are  blue, 
with  various  shades  of  purple  or  violet, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  blue  tints  of  the 
cultivated  seedlings  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  typical  Spanish  plant ;  the  yellow 
hues  may  be  traced  to  the  Portuguese 
variety,  sometimes  known  as  I.  lusitanica. 

The  Spanish  Iris  must  not  be  water- 
logged in  autumn  and  winter,  preferring 
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a  loose,  friable,  sandy  soil,  which,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  too  poor,  for  it  repays 
feeding  with  thoroughly  rotten  leaf-mould 
or  manure.  Sun  it  must  have,  but  as  its 
slender  stalks  suffer  from  winds  it  should 
have  shelter  without  shade.  The  golden 
rule  of  not  meddling  over-much  applies 
distinctly  to  the  Spanish  Iris,  as  the  new 
roots  begin  to  shoot  out  almost  before  the 
old  stalk  has  withered,  and  the  bulb  must 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground.  Plant, 
then,  the  Spanish  Iris  in  clumps  on  some 
rich,  loose,  friable  plot,  where  their  bright 
colour  may  be  shown  to  advantage,  and 
let  them  stay  there  year  after  year  until 


compact,  the  flowers  \  in,  across,  star- 
shaped,  and  of  a  pale  blue,  continuing  i 
long  lime,  even  til!  cut  off  by  frosts.  If 
preser\-ed  in  a  frame  during  winter,  after 
the  manner  of  bedding  Lobelias,  it  is 
perennial,  and  may  be  propagatedinspring 
by  cuttings.     New  Holland. 

TTT  A — Charming  South  African  bulbs, 
slender  and  elegant  in  growth,  and 
brilliant  in  Rower.  They  are  not  gnjwn 
much  because  some  are  tender  and 
require  glass  protection.  For  culture 
outdoors,  choose  a  light  loamy  soil, 
thoroughly  drained,  and  with  a  due  south 
aspect ;  if  backed  by  a  wall  or  a  green- 


the  dwindling  foliage  tells  you  that  they 
have  exhausted  their  soil.  The  beautihi! 
varieties  of  Spanish  Iris  are  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  reserve  garden  for  supplying 
cut  flowers, 

ISOPTEUM.— A  graceful  little  plant 
allied  to  the  Meadow  Rues,  but  /.  Ikalii:- 
troides  has  prettier  white  flowers,  and  is 
valuable  for  its  Maiden-hair  Fern-like 
foliage.  It  is  well  suited  for  the  rock- 
garden,  and  for  the  front  edge  of  the  mixed 
border,  is  hardy,  and  easy  to  grow  on  any 
soil.  Division  or  seed.  Europe.  Ranun- 
oilacew. 

ISOTOUA.— /.  axillaris  is  a  showy 
half-hardy  plant,  resembling  some  of  the 
dwarfer  Lobelias,  its  growth  dense  and 


house  so  much  the  better.  Plant  from 
September  to  January,  3  to  4  in.  deep, 
and  I  to  3  in.  apart.  As  the  early  plant- 
ings make  foliage  during  the  autumn,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  protection  during  severe 
frost,  and  this  may  be  best  accomplished 
by  hooping  the  beds  over  and  covering 
when  necessary  with  mats  ;  or  if  tif&ny  b 
used  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  tiU  the 
danger  of  severe  frosts  has  ceased.  The 
December  and  January  plantings  require 
no  protection  in  winter,  but  as  they  will 
flower  later  in  the  summer  than  the  early 
plantings,  an  aspect  where  the  sun's  rays 
are  somewhat  broken  will  prolong  the 
blooming  period.  On  stiff  soil,  or  on 
soils  that  lie  ra^er  M«t,|in  winter,  the 
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beds  should  be  raised,  and  the  bulbs 
should  be  surrounded  with  sand,  care 
being  taken  that  they  are  planted  t  or 
2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  path  ;  and, 
where  protection  cannot  conveniently  be 

S'ven,  planting  should  not  take  place  till 
ecember  or  January.  A  large  number 
of  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  and  the 
chief  species  from  which  they  appear  to 
be  derived  are  1.  crateroides,  patens, 
maculata,  fiisco-cilrina,  ochroleuca,  colu- 
mellaris,  speciosa,  and  viridiflora,  which 
last  is  of  a  beautiful  sea-green,  a  colour 
quite  unique  among  cultivated  plants, 
and  in  no  case  to  be  omitted.  A  collec- 
tion of  varieties  might  include  the  follow- 
ing :  Achievement,  Amanda,  aurantiaca, 
Cleopatra,  Conqueror,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
biirgn,  Gracchus,  Hercules,  Hypatia, 
Isabelle,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Lesbia, 
Loela,  Miralba,  Nosegay,  Pallas,  Pearl, 
Princess  Alexandra,  Sunbeam,  Surprise, 
Titian,  and  Vulcan. 

IXIOLTBION  {Ixia  i>/r).— Beautiful 
plants  of  the  Amaryllis  Order  somewhat 
resembling  each  other,  and  about  1  toi^ft. 
high,  with  grassy  foliage,  and  bearing  large 
trumpet -shaped  flowers  in  a  loose  elegant 
manner.  1.  Pallasi  has  flowers  of  the 
deepest  shade,  and  I.  tataricum  of  the 
palest,  the  intermediate  shades  being  I. 
tnontanum  and  I.  Ledebouri.  Such 
beautiful  hardy  plants  are  deserving  of 
a  place  in  the  most  select  collection,  and 
the  flowers  last  long  on  the  plants.  They 
should  be  treated  like  the  rarer  bulbs, 
such  as  Calochorti,  Habranthi,  and 
Zephyranthes,  for  though  they  may  be 
hardy,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  out 
such  rare  bulbs  in  ordinary  borders. 
They  should  be  grown  in  an  open  and 
dry  position— in  a  sunny  botiier,  for 
example,  which  is  all  the  better  with  a 
wall  at  the  back,  so  as  to  catch  all  the 
sun-heat  possible  in  early  spring,  when 
the  bulbs  are  pushing  up  their  young 
leaves.  The  border  should  be  well 
drained,  and  a  bed  of  light,  rich 
loamy  soil,  about  i  ft.  in  depth,  placed 
upion  the  drainage.  When  the  young 
growth  appears,  place  a  common  hand- 
light  over  the  plants — even  two  panes  of 
glass  will  be  beneficia] — and  if  similar 
protection  is  afforded  at  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  dry 
and  warm,  and  so  ripen  the  bulbs.  A 
handful  of  dry  sharp  sand  placed  in  a 
layer  under  and  around  the  bulbs  is 
cfmducive  to  the  formation  of  roots. 
Western  Asia. 


3  ft.  high,  with  deciduous  leaves,  and  in 
Slimmer  many  clusters  of  white  flowers, 
which,  with  the  whitish  foliage,  give  the 
plant  a  pretty  appearance.  It  is  hardy, 
of  easy  culture  in  ordinary  soil,  and  fitted 
for  association  with  flowering  shrubs  of  a 
medium  size. 

JANKiA.— /.  Heldreichi  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  Ramondia  family,  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Macedonia,  growing 
in  ravines.  It  has  been  considered  a  miffy 
plant,  dying  away  in  our  gardens  in  spite 
of  the  most  careful  handling,  but  it  is 
likely  to  grow  as  well  as  other  Ramondias 


if  its  special  wants  are  attended  to.  It  likes 
to  be  moderately  moist  at  the  roots  and 
have  shade  and  moisture  in  the  air.  Some 
place  on  a  well -const  rue  ted  rock-garden 
should  be  chosen,  where  it  will  thrive  in 
peat.  The  blooms  are  of  a  deep  blue,  nod- 
ding, and  shaped  Hke  those  of  a  Soldanella, 
and  it  has  silver  grey  leaves. — M.  L. 

JABIONE  {Sheets  ^c<i*/o»w).— Dwarf 
perennials  and  annuals  of  the  Bell-flower 
family.  J.  humilis  is  a  creeping  tufted 
plant,  about  6  in.  high,  bearing  small 
heads  of  pretty  blue  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  Though  a  native  of  the  high 
Pyrenees,  it  often  succumbs  to  the  damp 
and  frosts  of  our  climate,  and  it  therefore 
requires  a  dry  well-drained  part  of  the 
rock-garden,  and  should  have  a  little 
protection  in  winter  during  severe  cold 
and  wet.  J.  perennis  is  taller,  often 
above  i  ft.  high,  with  dense  heads  of 
bright  blue  flowers,  from  June  to  August  ; 
it  is  a  rock-garden  plant,  stronger  than 
the  preceding,  thriving  in  good  light  loam, 
and  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Central 
and  South  Europe.  These  perennial 
kinds  may  be  propagated  best  from  seed 
as  they  do  not  divide  well.  J.  montana 
is  a  neat,  hardy  annual  with  small,  pretty 
bright    blue    flower-heads   in    summer. 
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Seed    in  a 

JASHnnTH  (Jasmine).  —  Beautiful 
shrubs,  the  hardy  ones  among  the  best 
inlroduced  to  our  country,  and  of  very  wide 

J.  fruticans  {SArudi'y /asminr).—rhh 
is  a  wiry-looking  shrub  from  Southern 
Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean 
region;  hardy  in 
England,  and 
though    not    so 

some  of  the  free- 
growing  kinds, 
IS  worth  a  place 
ondry banks.   It 

(  small"7el™ow 

rowers. 

J.  bnmile  (In- 
dian YelloTv 
Jasmine).~h 
handsome  kind. 
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hardy  for  wall 
culture  in  all  parts  ;  with  evergreen  foliage, 
which  adds  to  its  value.  It  flowers  freely, 
and  its  jjellow  bloom  amidst  the  deep  green 
fohage  is  welcome  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Being  an  Indian  plant  it  should  have  a 
warm  aspect  and  good  warm  soil.  {Syn. 
/.  rcvolulmn  and/  n/aliichianum.) 

J,  nadifloram  (IVinter  Jasmine).~A 
lovely  Chinese  bush  which  is  happyenough 
in  our  northern  climate  to  flower  very  often 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  clustering  round 
cottage  walls  and  shelters,  and  often  very 
lovely  when  not  too  tightlv  trained.    In  wet 


years  it  will  be  noticed  increasing  as  freely 
as  twitch  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  It 
should  be  planted  in  different  aspects  so  as 
to  prolong  the  blooni,  planting  each  side  of 
a  house  or  cottage,  for  example.  The  sun 
coming  out  after  hard  frost  may  destroy 


the  bloom  on  one  side,  and  it  may  escape 
on  the  other. 

J.  offlciiuUe  ( fVAHe /asifiine).— The  old 
white  Jasmine  of  our  gardens,  one  of  the 
most  charming  shrubs  ever  introduced  for 
walls  and  warm  banks  ;  it  is  best  on  warm 
and  sandy  soils  and  often  thrives  in  the 
heart  of  our  cities. 

The  white  Jasmine  should  be  planted  in 
every  garden  against  a  wall,  or  used  for 
trailing  over  arbours.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
all  climbing  shrubs 
on  account  of  its 
hardiness  and  rapid 
growth  in  almost 
any  soil.  There  are 
several  varieties  of 
it,  the  best  being  /. 
affiiie,  with  flowers 
larger  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  kind. 
There  is  a  varie- 
gated-leaved kind, 
not  of  much  value, 
and  one  with  golden 

foliage,  and    there       Ji™>niin>  officinak. 
is    a    rare   double- 
flowered  form.     It  is  almost  eve^reen, 
except  in  exposed  places. 

It  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  north 
western  mountains  of  India,  but 
naturalised   here  and  there  in  Southern 

jr^rEES0NIA(7W/«-/^«/).— An  in- 
teresting dwarf  plant,  allied  to  the  Blood- 
root,/.  ^ytAy/Zu  being  from  6  to  loin,  high, 
the  flowers  white,  about  i  in.  across,  in  early 
spring.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  peaty  and 
somewhat  shady  spots  on  the  rock-garden, 
and  for  the  margins  of  beds  of  dwarf 
American  plants.  Seed  should  be  sown 
in  sandy  soil  as  soon  as  gathered,  but 
careful  division  of  the  root  in  winter 
is  the  best  way  to  increase  the  planL 
A  native  of  rich  shady  woods  in  K. 
America. 

JUaLANS  (mi/m(/).~Stately  trees  of 
northern  and  eastern  regions,  amongthem 
being  our  noble  European  Walnut.  A 
tree  as  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  to 
ourselves,  and  usefiil  and  beautifLiI  in  all 

Our  Walnut  (J.  reeia),  like  many  other 
fruit  trees,  is  cul  ti  vatea  so  long  that  no  one  is 
clear  as  to  its  origin,  but  it  is  a  tree  of  wide 
distribution  in  the  east,  and  in  countries 
where  it  is  much  cultivated  has  many 
varieties,  difTering  very  much  in  sixe  and  in 
the  tenderness  of  their  shells  and  even  in 
earliness.  Though  the  Walnut  is  not  so 
much  grown  in  Britain  as  in  countries  of 
Southern  Europe,  it  is  very  happy  in  some 
of  our    southern,    western  and    eastern 
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counties,  occasionally  attaining  fine  pro- 
portions, especially  on  warm  and  chalky 
soil  ;  but  a.s  we  go  further  north  it  becomes 
less  and  less  likely  to  ripen  its  fruit,  and 
in  Scotland  il  has  to  be  grown  against 
walls.  In  parts  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  it  is  so  much  cultivated  that  the 
wood  and  fruit  and  oil  produced  by  it  form 
a  principal  source  of  commerce.  There 
is  very  much  of  interest  as  regards  the 
uses  of  the  various  products  of  the 
Walnut  in  countries  where  it  is  at  home, 
but  here  we  are  concerned  with  its  culture 
and  beauty  as  a  lawn,  pleasure  ground  or 
orchard  tree,  and  in  this  way  with  us  it 
thrives  best  in  good  and  rather  dry  soils 
on  calcareous  base  though  thriving  in 
other  ^oils. 

The  form  of  single  trees  is  often  very  fine, 
as  indeed  it  is  as  a  group,  and  sometimes 
as  a  short  avenue.  It  may  also  be  grown 
as  an  orchard  tree  where  the  soil  is  favour- 
able and  there  is  plenty  of  room.  The 
finest  specimens  are  occasionally  nearly 
loo  feet  in  diameter  in  spread  of  branch. 
The  c!H-lea\'ed  form  will  appeal  to  some. 
Among  the  other  species  there  are  remark- 
able trees,  but  our  common  Walnut  has  in 
Europe  so  many  good  qualities  that  il  is 
the  besttoplant.although  some  of  the  other 
species  are  good  for  collections  of  hardy 
trees,  such  as  /.  cineria,  the  butternut,  /. 
nigra,  the  black  Walnut,  both  of  America  ; 
a  very  hardy,  fine  tree  which  would  thrive 
in  situations  where  our  common  Walnut 
might  not  be  so  free  ;  J.  mandsAuriea,  of 
the  Amoor  region  ;  J.  rupestris,  of  the 
Western  United  Slates  ;  and  J.  Sieboldi, 
of  Japan  ;  besides  several  hybrids  be- 
Walnut    and    other 


and  growing  in  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  probably  mere  forms 
of  varieties  have  been  considered  species. 
Some  are  too  tender  for  our  climate, 
although  of  much  value  in  their  own, 
while  others  are  quite  hardy  and  vigorous 


JtrNCUa  (ffajA).— Water  or  marsh 
plants,  generally  with  long  round  leaves. 
J.  effusus  spiralis  is  a  very  singular  plant, 
whose  spreading  tufts  of  leaves,  instead  of 
growing  straight,  are  twisted  in  a  cork- 
screw form.  It  is  worth  cultivating  on  the 
margins  of  water.  It  is  easily  multiplied 
by  division  of  the  tufts.  J.  lebrinus  is 
apparently  a  form  of  the  common  Rush 
(J.  communis).  The  long  round  leaves 
are  barred  with  bands  of  yellow  and 
green,  and  it  is  a  striking  plant,  as  its 
rigid  habit  and  singular  markings  stand 
out  in  bold  relief. 

JUNTPEBU8.— Evergreen  shrubs  and 
medium  siied  trees,  natives  of  northern 
and  temperate  countries.  The  wood  of 
some  kinds  is  fragrant  and  the  foliage 
containing  an  acrid  principle  as  in  the 
Savin.  The  Junipers  vary  much  in  siic 
and  habit  in  their  native  countries  owing 
to  their  usually  wide  geographical  range, 


with  us.  Such  beauty  as  the  hardy  kinds 
possess  is  very  much  diminished  by  the 
common  way  of  planting  among  shrubs, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  pinetum,  isolating  in 
grass,  both  ways  being  against  their  good 
effect  and  even  good  cultivation.  Where 
possible  the  really  effective  way  is  to 
group  them.  The  good  effect  of  this  is 
well  seen  in  the  case  of  the  common 
Savin,  as  indeed  it  would  be  in  most  of 
the  others,  and  where  there  is  no  room  to 
do  this,  and  do  them  justice,  it  would  be 
belter  to  leave  them  out  altogether,  as, 
starving  in  the  embraces  of  the  common 
British  shrubbery,  they  soon  come  to  a 
bad  end.  The  following  embrace,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  most  distinct  of  the  hardy 
kinds  only  ;— 

J.  CHINENSIS  {The  Winter-fiffwering 
Juniper). — -A  low  tree  or  bush,  hardy  and 
useful  in  gardens  as  during  winter  or  in 
early  spring,   when   covered   with  its  yellow 


male  (lowers,  it  is  beautiful,  and  of  the  easiest 
cultiice,  succeeding  well  on  loamy  sml }  several 
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vEiieties  ate  in  cultivation,     /.    faponka   is 
thought  lo  be  an  Alpine  form  of  this, 

J.  COMMUNIS  {Thi  British  Juniper)  is 
chiefly  found  glowing  in  England  on  sandy 
or  chalky  soils  or  on 
open  downs,  while  in 
Scotland,  its  native 
home  is  amongst  the 
gianite  or  trap  on  hili 

The  Irish  Juniper  is  a 
close  erect  form,  not 
conlined  to  Ireland  but 
oceumng  also  wherever 
the  Juniper  is  plentiful. 

much   in  gardens,   and 
we  often  see  forms  of 
it  wherethe  wild  plant  is 
never  cultivated,  though 
we  doubt  if  any  of  the 
Jimiptnn  commiini!.       varielits  are    better,   if 
as  good.     The  Swedish 
and   Canadian  Junipeis  ar?   supposnl   to   be 
varieties  of  this.    J.  oxycedrm  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean representative  of 
out    coiEinon    Juniper, 
but    in  on    climate  it 
does      not      generally 


tains  there  attaining  a 
height  of  some  15  ft. 
Thrives  in  )^dens  best 
on  good  well -drained 
soil.  Il  hasaclose,  coni- 
cal habit  of  growth  with 
branches     of    a    light 

grassy  -  green      colour.      Junip«us  onycednij. 
This  Juniper  niakes  a 

good  Ireefor  a  lawn.  The  fruit  Lsa  fleshyonc,  en- 
closing a  hard  kernel,  about  theuieof  the  Sloe, 


like  purple. 

—A    ( 
tree  na 


many  countries 

in      Northern 

:   India,  Persia, 

k  Arabia       and 

able  conditions 
forming  large 
forests  at  very 
high  eleva- 
tions. A  close 
tapering   form 

from     Messrs. 


s  and  attractive  shrub. 


J.      PHtEKICEA      (Pkaniita     Jumfer\—K 
shrub  of  conical  form  from  the  Medilerranean 
region,  the  male  and  female  flowers  on   the 
same  plant  but  on  dif- 
ferent   branches.      Al- 
though long  introduced 
to  our  country  it  is  as 
yet  far  from  common.     ' 

J.  RBCURVA  (W(ip.  , 
ing  Jfnipir^'—h  dis-  ' 
tinct  kind  with  graceful 
d  roopi  ng  branches,  from 
the  mountains  of  IndU 
and  Cashmere,  vairing 
in  sice  from  a  low  bush 
to  a  medium  sired  tree 
according  to  climate 
and  soil.  The  male 
form  is  more  close  in 
habit  than  the  seed- 
bearing  one.  A  grace- 
ful  kind   for  banks  or 

the     outer  •  flanks     of      junipcnu  ptionicea. 
the    rock-garden.       At 

Brynmeirig,  near  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries, 
there  is  a  numtier  of  these  graceful  junipers, 
which  for  size  are  perhaps  not  eicelled  in 
Britain.  The  soil  is  loam  and  peal  resting 
on  shaty  slate  rock — the  situation  is  ^aa&j 
and    with   a    northern   aspect,   which   seems 

J.  RIGtDA  {Mount  Haieni  JuniftrY  —  K 
graceful  and  picturesque  kind  with  free  aod 
often  drooping  habit,  and  in  southern  England 
at  least  vigorous  and  hardy,  assuming  in 
autumn  and  winter  a  pleasant  bronnr  hue 
of  green.  It  is  no(  l<Hig  enough  in  cultivation 
to  judge  of  its  stature  or  permanent  habit 
and    value    in    Britain,    but    promises    welL 

jTsabina  (Sitvin).~h  hardy  and  plumy 
bush  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  few  ever- 
green shrubs  beit^  more  beaulifiiL  In  the 
garden  at  Goddendene,  near  Bromley,  a  dwarf 
form  is  very  prettily  used  as  a  lawn  plant. 
Amo:^  the  varieties  of  the  Savin  the   most 
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J,  THUItlFBRA  (Frankincemc  Junifer). — A 
nnall  distinct  tree,  in  its  native  country 
BttsiniDg  a  height  of  40  ft.  As  a  lawn 
tree  it  is  attractive,  and  from  its  dense  conical 
shape  associates  well  with  trees  of  the  same 
race,  and  is  very  hardy.     Spain  and  Portugal. 

J.  ViRGiNIANA  {Red  Cedar).^\i  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  and  succeeds  in  almost  any 
situation.  A  graceful,  hardy  Iree  on  the  hills 
and  mouolains  of  N.  E.  America,  giving 
somewhat  of  the  elfect  of  the  Eastern  Cypress 
in  llaly.  This  tree,  like  many  Conifers 
that  have  been  much  grown  and  observed, 
has  had  its  forms  and  varieties  propagated 
a  good  deal,  few  of  Ihem  being  better  than,  if 
■s  E^od  as,  the  common  kind,  the  exception, 
perhaps,  beitig  the  glaucous  or  silvery  forms, 
which  sometimes  occur  among  plants  raised 
from  seed,  as  Ihey  should  always  be.  Garden 
or  curious  varieties  must,  of  course,  be 
grafted,  as  if  laised  from  seed  most  of  these 
would  revert  to  the  wild  form. 


{Mouniain    Laurfl).— The 
Kalinias  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
North    American    shrubs,  evergreen    in 
foliage   and   charming    in    flower.      The 
broad-leaved  Kalmia  latifolia  is  the  finest, 
as  it  is  also  the  commonest  in  gardens. 
Like  the  Rhododendron  and  Azalea,  it  must 
be  grown  in  a  moist   peaty  soil,  or  one 
light  or  sandy.     It  will  not  thrive  in  stiff 
or  chalky  soils.     Its  lovely  clusters  of  pink 
wax-like  flowers  open   about  the  end   of 
June,  when  the  bloom  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron and  Azalea  is  on 
the  wane,   and   last 
for    a    fortnight    or 
longer.      The   broad 
foliage   makes  it  a1- 
)  most  as  valuable  an 
evergreen    shnib    as 
the     Rhododendron. 
There   are    varieties 
of  the  common  kind 
having,  in  some  cases, 
latter    flowers,    and 
Kiduiia  aDgu^iifaiia.     in  others,  tlowers  of 
a  deeper  colour,  the 
finest    being    maxima,    which    is    much 
superior  in  siie  of  flower  and  richness  of 
tinL        The    Myrtle-leaved    Kalmia    (K. 
myrtifolia)  seems  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
K.  latifolia,  with  smaller  Myrtle-like  foli- 
age.    The  growth  is  dwarf  and  compact, 
and   the   tlowers   are  almost  as  large  as 
those  of  K.  latifolia.    The  other  species 
of  Kalmia,  though  very  beautiful,  are  of 
less  value,  because  they  are  smaller,  more 
delicate,  and  less  showy,  but  in  peat-soil 
gardens     I  hey     should    be    grown.       K. 
angustifolia  grows  about  1^  fL  high,  and 
bears  in  early  June  dense  clusters  of  rosy- 
pink  flowers.     K.  glauca  and   K.  hirsuta 
ate  also  pretty  shrubs,  K.  glauca  flower- 


ing in  early  summer,  and  K.  hirsuta  in 

August. 

Eanlflusia.    See  Amellus. 

KEBBIA  {/e^s  Matlim).  —  The 
double  variety  of  this  Japanese  shrub,  K. 
japoruca,  is  an  old  favourite  in  cottage  gat- 
dens,  where  it  is  most  commonly  seen. 
The  large  bright  yellow  rosette  tlowers  are 
much  more  showy  than  those  of  the  single 


kind,  which  is  rarer.  Though  usually 
planted  against  walls,  the  Kema  is  hardy 
and  may  be  grown  as  a  bush  except  in  the 
coldest  parts.  The  variegaled-leaved  form 
of  the  single  variety  is  more  delicate  than 
the  double  form,  or  the  green-leaved  single 

Knantia.    See  Scabiosa. 
ENIPHOFIA   {Torch  Lily  or  Flame 

Fl&mer). — Handsome  and  very  distinct 
perennials  which  are  prevented  by  severe 
winters  from  becoming  very  popular.  The 
genus,  as  understood  by  botanists,  is  re- 
stricted to  the  mountains  of  Abyssiniaand 
the  Cape,  with  the  exception  of  one  species 
found  by  Spieke  and  Grant  near  the  Equa- 
tor, and  one  or  two  kinds  indigenous  to  the 
mountains  of  Madagascar.  There  are 
twenty  or  thirty  species,  and  none  of  the 
six  found  in  Abyssinia  is  identical  with  any 
sort  found  at  the  Cape,  The  Kniphofias, 
and  especially  the  forms  of  K.  Uvaria,  arc 
among  the  most  striking  of  autumn  tlowers. 
Large  irregular  groups  in  open  spots 
give  a  brilliant  effect  in  autumn,  and  they 
require  no  attention  beyond  an  occasional 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  or  well-rotted 
manure.  During  the  late  winters  many 
kinds  have  perished  from  frost,  but  these 
dangers  may  be  averted  by  a  covering  of 
dry  leaves  crashes  in  late  autumn.  The 
stem  less  kinds  are  easily  propagated  by 
division  and  by  seed  when  produced  in 
favourable  seasons  ;  but  not  the  stemmed 
or  caulescent  kinds.  However,  those 
who  wish  to  increase  their  stock  of  the 
stemmed  kinds  need  not  fear  to  behead 
them  ;   in   fact,  this   is   ihe  only   way  in 
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which  K.  caulescens  can  be  propagated, 
as,  ollierwise,  il  seldom  develops  offshoots. 
When  so  treated  it  will  throw  up  a  large 
number  of  shoots,  which,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main until  a  few  roots  are  produced,  may 
be  taken  off  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  for 
a  time,  and  then  potted  in  a  sandy  compost. 


jthee 


^tiDin 


it  throws  out  underground  shoots,  which 
may  be  taken  off  at  any  time.  K.  Quar- 
tiniana  develops  small  shoots  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  base  of  (he  stem, 
and  if  these  be  taken  off  and  treated  as 
cuttings  they  will  strike  freely.  The 
following  are  amongst  the  best  of  the 
kinds  in  cultivation  : — 


Kniphuliu  giindii. 

K.  aloidee  {Flame  Flower  or  Torch 
Uly),  or  Tritoma  U  varia  as  it  is  still  called 
in  many  gardens,  is  perhaps  the  oldest, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  of  its 
family.  It  is  the  Flame  Flower  of  collage 
gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  brilliant  of  Lily-worts  :  an  excellent 
border-plant,  it  is  suitable  for  all  soils,  and 
while  few  plants  are  better  for  picturesque 
grouping  in  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the 
shrubbery,  with  a  fairly  open  space  and 
with  deep  rich  soil,  it  forms  handsome 
groups.  It  begins  to  flower  in  late  su 
and  lasts  for  many  weeks  in-  perfe 


and  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  garden 
varieties  are  traceable  to  it.  K  pumila  is 
a  pretty  dwarf  form.  The  variety  prEccox 
flowers  much  earlier  than  K.  aloides,  front 
themiddlelo  theendofMay;  its  leavesarc 
broader  than  those  of  the  type,  and  are 
not  glaucous,  while  the  raceme  is  shorter 
the  stem  being  about  half  as  long  as  the 
leaves.  The  variety  nobilis,  which  very 
much  resembles  grandis,  if  indeed  il  is 
not  the  same  kind,  is  a  robust  and  noble 
plant,  its  leaves  more  distinctly  serrated 
than  those  of  grandis,  ils  flowering  stem  5 
to  8  ft.  in  height,  with  flowers  varying  from 
scarlet  to  orange-scarlet  ;  the  anthers  are 
prominent.  It  blooms  throughout  August. 
The  variety  serolina  is  interesting  from 
blooming  a  month  or  so  after  all  the  other 
Kntphohas  are  over ;  its  flowers  are  green- 
ish-yellow, occasionally  tinged  with  red. 
The  variety  Saundersi  has  bright  green 
leaves  and  veryrich  orange-scarlet  flowers; 
the  variety  longiscapa  has  very  long  flower- 
heads,  and  is  a  most  desirable  form  ;  the 
variety  maxima  elobosa  has  globose  heads 
of  yellow  and  red  flowers  ;  and  the  variety 
glaucescens  has  large  flower-spikes,  the 
flowers  being  vermilion-scarlet  shading 
to  orange.  It  is  a  free-flowering  plant, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  for  heavy  rich  soil. 

K.  Bnrchalli,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Burchell  from  the  Cape,  is  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  plant  with  a  purple-spotted  stem 
and  bright  green  leaves,  firm  in  texture,  2 
to  3  ft.  long,  which  taper  gradiwlly  to  the 
apex.  It  flowers  soon  after  midsummer, 
and  just  between  prsecox  and  the  other 
forms  of  K.  aloides.  The  flower-heads 
are  moderately  dense,  and  the  flowers  are 
bright  red,  excepting  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  head,  which  are  bright  yellow, 
the  style  protruding,  the  stamens  being 
included  in  the  tube.  A  useful  and  distinct 
plant,  suited  for  dry  banks  and  borders. 

K.  camoBa  is  a  beautiful  plant,  forming 
low  spreading  leaf-rosettes,  from  the  midst 
of  which  a  number  of  flower-stalks  rise  to 
the  height  of  i  ft.,  with  cylindrical  flower 
spikes  about  3  by  \\  in.  ;  the  smallness  of 
the  flowers  is  compensated  for  by  their 
glowing  apricot  colour,  enhanced  by  brij^I 
yellow  anthers.  The  flowers  open  first 
on  the  top  side  in  September.     Abyssinia. 

K.  caaloBcens  and  K,  Northua 
differ  from  all  other  cultivated  kinds  in 
their  caulescent  habit.  K.  cautescou 
diflers  from  all  the  forms  of  aloides  in 
being  smaller,  and  in  having  very  glaucous 
leaves,  short  heads,  and  smaller  and  less 
curved  flowers.  The  stem,  at  5  or  6  in- 
from  the  ground,  can  jtk^t  be  spanned  by 
both  hands  1  the  scape  is  about  4J  ft.  j 
high,  with  a  dense  head  of  flower  6  in.  ib  | 


KNIPBOFIA. 
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length  of  a  reddish-salmon  colour  in  ils 
«ar1ier  stages,  but  in  the  fuUy-enpanded 
flower  it  gradually  becomes  while,  faintly 
tinged  witii  greenish -yellow,  producing  an 
efifective  contrast.  The  glaucous  blue- 
gray  foliage  is  pretty.  Though  less 
brilliant  than  most  of  the  species,  it  is 
one  of  the  hardiest,  and  is  distinct  and 
robust.  It  is  a  very  striking  plant  for 
the  bold  rock-garden,  and  it  docs  well 
and  flowers  freely  on  dry  slopes  in  light 
warm  soils,  and  in  open  sunny  positions. 
It  should  have  a  little  protection  in  severe 
cold.  Suckers  or  offsets  taken  off  in  early 
autumn  root  freely  in  sand  in  a  cold  frame. 
E.  COmosa  seems  to  be  closely  allied 
to  K.puniila,and  has  a  peculiar  apftearance 
with  Its  long  protruding  style  and  anthers. 
It  is  much  dwarfer  than  K.  aloides,  its 
leaves  are  much  narrower,  while  its  flowers 
arc  smaUer  and  its  bright  green  leaves 
are  in  dense  rosettes,  narrow,  very  pointed, 
^and   ahnost   three-cornered.     The  bright 

Eellow  flowers  droop  in  a  dense  oblong 
cad,  the  stamen  and  style  being  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  flower  tube.  K. 
comosa  is  a  showy  plant,  flowering  in 
September,  but  is  rather  tender. 

&.  foliosa  may  be  said  to  be  the 
-counterpart  of  K.  caulescens,  but  it  has 
distinct  stems,  being  also  one  of  the 
most  robust  of  all  the  Knipholias,  and 
«asily  distinguished  by  its  broad  ish 
leaves  and  its  protruding  stamens.  The 
leaves  form  a  dense  tuft  on  the  top  of  a 
stem  I  to  3  ft.  high  and  are  3  or  4  in. 
broad  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  long 
point  :  flowers  in  a  dense  obiong  head 
nearly  I  ft.  long,  bright  yellow  or  tinged 
red,  appearing  in  late  autumn.  Cape. 
SyH.  K.  Quartmiana. 

K.  LoichtUni  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
and  requires  winter  protection  even  in  the 
South  of  England.  Its  spreading  bright 
green  leaves  form  a  dense  tuft ;  they  are 
2  to  4  ft.  long,  three-cornered,  with  entire 
margins,  the  flower-stems  2  to  4  ft.  high, 
the  flower-head  about  6  in.  long,  the  droop- 
ing flowers  of  a  dull  vermilioD-red  and 
yellow.  The  variety  disticha,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  type,  is  more  robust, 
its  leaves  broader,  and  flower-tube  shorter; 
two  or  three  heads  of  bright  deep  yellow 
flowers  arebomeonthesamestcminAugust. 
Some  have  suggested  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  K.  Leichtlini  and  K.  comosa. 

K.  MaGOWanL — This  differs  from  most 
Knipholias  in  having  the  se^ents  of  its 
corolla  reflexed,  and  in  being  of  dwarf 
habit,  12  to  j8  in.  high,  the  narrow  grassy 
leaves  i  to  z  ft.  long,  the  flower-heads 
small,  the  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-red. 
It  is  hardy.andis  suitable  for  rock-gardens. 


Rigidissima  and  maroccana  are  garden 
synonyms.  The  variety  longiflora  has 
much  longer  flowers.  K.  corallina  is  a 
robust  hybrid.  It  is  exactly  intermediate 
between  K.  Macowani  and  K.  abides,  and 
is  a  very  pretty  plant. 

K.  Horthiffl.— This  is  roost  nearly 
allied  to  K.  caulescens,  but  its  leaves  are 
much  broader,  are  not  keeled,  and  are 
serrulate  on  the  margins.  The  dense 
flower-heads  are  about  i  ft.  long,  the 
flowers  being  pale  yellow,  but  the  upper 
ones  are  tinged  with  red  towards  the  tips. 
S.  Africa. 

K.  Booperi  is  nearly  allied  to  K.  aloides, 
but  is  an  early,  or  summer,  flowering  plant, 
while  the  stamens  are  included  in  the  tube; 
the  flowers  are  paler  and  less  curved,  and 
the  leaves  are  broad  and  very  glaucous. 
K.  Rooperi  is  a  native  of  Caflraria,  and 
requires  a  little  protection  during  severe 
.winters.  Ii  has  a  fine  bold  effect  when  in 
full  flower,  the  flower-heads,  6  in.  to  i  ft 
long,  being  crowded  with  bright  orange- 
red  flowers,  which  get  yellowish  with  age. 

The  plant  usually  but  wrongly  called 
Rooperi  flowers  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, and  is  a  variety  of  K.  aloides. 

K.  Barmentosa  is  distinguished  from 
K.  aloides  by  its  smaller  glaucous  leaves, 
the  cylindrical  flower-heads  from  6  in.  to 
1  ft.  long,  the  flowers  red  in  the  upper 
half,  and  yellow,  or  yellow  tinged  red  in 
the  lower.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  There 
is  a  good  hybrid  between  K.  sarmentosa 
and  K.  aloides.     Cape. 

K.  triangilarifl,  at  first  sight,  reminds 
one  of  K.  Macowani,  especially  as  regards 
the  flower-spike,  which  is  about  the  same 
size  and  of  a  similar  tinL  The  foliage, 
however,  is  broader  and  longer,  and  in 
this  respect  it  resembles  K.  Uvaria.  It  is 
desirable  because  it  is  earlier  in  flower 
than  most  varieties,  and  also  because  it  is 
a  free  grower. 

K.  Uvaria.     Syn.  -.  K.  aloides. 

Other  species  not  noticed  in  detail  are 
K.  pumila,  pallidiflora,  pauciflora,  natal- 
ensis,  Kirki,  Tysoni,  modesta,  Granti. — 
D.  K. 

Hybrids  and  Varieties.— As  we  are 
getting  to  know  the  value  of  the  Flame 
Flowers,  many  beautiful  hybrids  have 
been  raised.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin  for  q^uite  a  group  of  them. 
Others  have  given  us  bcautifiil  forms, 
such  as  the  varieties  John  Waterer,  Otto 
Mann,  Max  Leichtlin,  and  others,  but  all 
these  owe  their  origin  to  red-flowered 
species,  and  do  not  much  depart  from  the 
typical  forms.  Since  the  introduction, 
however,  of  yeilow-flowered  species,  a 
new  field  was  opened  to  the  hybtidiser. 
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The  predominating  colour  in  these  new 
hybrids  is  yellow,  in  all  shaxles  varying 
through  orange  to  a  crimson-scarlet.  In 
habit  the  plants  vary  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  colour  and  form  of  the  flower-spikes. 
Of  some,  whose  parentage  to  K.  Leichtlini 
must  be  very  near,  the  foliage  is  narrow 
and  deciduous,  and  the  spiltes  not  more 
than  3  ft.  high.  Other  varieties  have 
e  foliage  some  3  in.  or  4  in.  broad, 


Kniphofia  ObcMilc. 

the  spikes  attaining  a  height  of  7  ft.  The 
variety  Obelisk  is  robust,  with  broad  leaf. 
age  and  spikes  some  5  ft.  in  height.  The 
colour  of  the  spikes  is  a  pure  golden- 
yellow,  and  strong  spikes  often  produce 
two  or  three  additional  spikeleis. 

Other  beautiful  forms  are  Triumph,  a 
very  fine  hybrid  ;  Star  of  Baden-Baden, 
straw-yellow,  the  spikes  more  than  7  ft. 
high  ;  Ophir,  orange- yellow,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  Lachesis,  very  hardy  and 
rapid  in  growth,  the  flower  deep  yellow. 


turning  to  straw  colour.  Turning  from 
the  yellow  varieties  we  have  Leda,  a 
beautiful  and  early-flowering  form,  about 
4  ft.  high,  the  flowers  coral-red  with  an 
orange  tinge.  Matador  seems  to  have 
nobilis  for  one  of  its  parents  ;  the  spikes 
are  large,  broad,  and  the  colour  a  deep 
red.  Van  Tubeigen,  jun.,  of  Haarlem, 
finds  that  in  his  deeply  dug,  rich  sandy 
soil  where  water  can  never  be  stagnant, 
all  the  above  Kniphofias  safely  pass  the 
winter  outside  if  superfluous  water  is 
warded  off  This  gatlters  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  plants,  and  may  prove  dis- 
astrous when  suddenly  sharp  frosts  occur. 

There  are  now  fifty  or  sixty  varieties 
of  these  brilliant  Torch  Lilies,  in  place 
of  the  few  known,  say  twenty  years 
ago,  but  had  we  only  the  old  Kniphofia 
(Tritoma)  Uvaria,  it  is  a  plant  capable  of 
yielding  very  fine  effects  as  planted  in 
quantity  either  alone  or  grouped  along 
with  other  suitable  vegetation.  All  the 
hardykinds  grow  well  in  deep  well-drained 
loam  and  are  readily  increased  by  division 
or  by  seeds,  which  some  varieties  bear 
freely  in  mild  localities.  Once  well  planted 
in  bold  groups,  Kniphofias  fonn  the  most 
effective  masses  of  colour,  and  their  effect 
is  visible  at  long  distances,  so  that  they 
are  plants  of  much  value  to  the  landscape 
gardener  who  may  use  them  on  lawns,  or 
wood  margins,  on  banks,  and  near  water, 
either  alone  or  along  with  other  vigorous 
plants,  such  as  Spiraeas,  Pampas  Grass, 
Arundo,  or  the  Giant  Polygonum  sachali- 
nense  and  P.  Sieboldi,  A  bold  group  of 
these  (lowers  backed  or  partly  surrounded 
by  hardy  Bamboos,  is  a  sight  in  October 
not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  K.  Obelisk  is 
the  splendid  Kniphofia,  of  whichan  illustra- 
tion is  given  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 

KOOHIA  {Belvedere).— fC.  seofiaria  is 
a  curious  and  seldom-grown  annual  of  the 
Goosefoot  family,  forming  a  neat  pointed 
bush  from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  the  flowers  insig- 
nificant. The  gracefiil  habit  of  the  plant 
makes  it  valuable,  placed  either  singly  or 
in  groups,  especially  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, the  time  of  its  full  development  It 
should  be  sown  in  April,  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
afterwards  planted  out  in  beds  or  boriders. 
S.  Europe. 

K(ELBEUTEBIA.— A'.^iVu/<i/a  is  a 
small  tree,  beautiful  when  in  flower  ;  the 
long-divided  leaves  elegant  throughout 
summer,  in  auiumn  die  off  a  rich  yellow, 
and  the  yellow  flowers  form  lai^e  clusters 
over  the  spreading  mass  of  foliage.  It 
is  picturesque,  valuable  for  groups,  is  a 
native  of  China,  hardy,  and  thrives  in 
any  good  soil. 

A    new    variety.  K.    t^ifinaJa^     has 
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recently  been  introduced  from  China,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  established  sufficiently 
long  in  this  country  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  value. 

Koniga.     See  Alyssum. 

LABUBHUM  {Golden  ^a/n).— Flower, 
■ng  trees  of  Europe  of  singular  beauty 
and  quite  hardy  and  vigorous  in  our 
islands,  and  giving  fine  effects,  all  the 
more  so  if  placed  with  some  care  as  lo 
position  and  surroundings. 

L.  alpinom  {^coUh  or  Alpine  L.).—\ 
very  beautiful  hardy  tree,  a  native  of  the 
hill  forests  of  France,  Central  Europe, 
reaching  a  height  of  nearly  40  ft.  The 
natural  form  is  a  very  beauiiful  tree,  and 
from  it  varieties  of  the  highest  value  have 
been  raised  and  increased  from  time  to 
time,  among  tlie  best  I'arkesl,  Wafereri, 


Laburnum  and  its  best  varieties  may  be 
known  from  the  other  European  species 
by  its  longer  raceme,  broader  and  deeper 
green  leaves  and  later  bloom.  Syn.  : 
Cytisui  alpinus. 

L.  Ttusare  {Common  i.).— Also  a 
beautiful  flowering  tree  of  mountain 
woods  on  calcareous  soil,  but  growing 
freely  in  any  soil  in  our  gardens,  tlowenng 
densely  and  earlier  than  the  Alpine 
Laburnum,  and  like  it  reaching  almost 
tree-like  stature— 30  to  40 ft— in  the  best 
conditions.  It  has  several  varieties, 
among  them  Carlleri  iniermedium.  pen- 
dulum, semperfiorens,  and  querci^olium, 
and   the  inevitable  worthless  variegated 


ety. 

I.  Adajni  is  a  <i\ 


bearing  racemes  of  both  yellowand  purple 
floivers,  and  sometimes  flowers  of  a  dull 
purple.  Old  trees  of  these  are  i^uaint 
and  not  without  beauty,  though  it  is  far 
from  having  the  effect  of  the  natural 
species  and  iheir  varieties. 

I.AGUEU8  {Haris-tail  Grass).  — \ 
pretty  annual  Grass,  about  1  ft.  high,  L. 
ovalus  having  hare 's-tai  1-1  ike  plumes,  use- 
ful for  bouquets.  It  should  be  sown  in  pots 
in  August,  wintered  in  frames,  and  divided 
and  transplanted  in  spring,  or  sown  in 
open  ground  in  April.  It  flowers  from 
July  to  September,  and  il  is  pretty  in  the 
dower  garden  in  large  patches  as  a  relief 
to  showy -flowering  things. 

LAMABOEIA.-Z..  aurea  is  a  small 
hardy  annual  Grass,  with  silky  plumes, 
becoming  golden  as  they  mature.  It  is 
suitable  for  bouquets,  and  may  be  dried 
for  winter  use.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  spring  or  autumn,  in  the  open  border  in 
light  soil.  Syn.:  Ckrysurus  cynosuroides. 
S.  Europe.  >l.  Africa. 

LAMTOH  {Dead  A'f///^).— Perennial 
herbs  of  which  there  are  a  few  plants 
Ok:casionally  worth  a  place  in  poor  dry 
soils,  where  little  else  will  grow— such  as 
arc  found  on  dry  banks  or  beneath  trees. 
L.  garganicum,  from  i  to  1^  ft.  high,  has 
in  summer  whorls  of  purplish  blossoms, 
L.  Orvala  is  taller  and  has  deep  red 
flowers  in  early  summer.  L.  maculatum, 
a  native  plant,  has  leaves  blotched  with 
si  I  very- white.  Of  this  species  the  variety 
aureum  is  one  of  the  best  golden-leaved 
plants  for  edgings.  It  does  not  withstand 
the  full  exposure  that  suils  the  yellow 
Feverfew,  but  in  sandy  or  moist  soils  its 
peculiar  tint  is  unequalled  by  any  other 
hardy  plant,  and  its  blooms  are  pretty. 
It  does  not  require  to  be  constantly 
trimmed  like  the  Feverfew. 

LAWTAJTA.— S.  American  plants,  usu- 
ally grown  in  greenhouses,  and  also  in  the 
summer  garden.  The  Verbena-like  heads 
of  bloom  are  rich  and  varied  in  colour, 
and  range  from  crimson,  through  scarlet, 
orange,  and  yellow,  to  white,  the  colours 
varying  in  the  same  head.  They  flower 
freely  for  about  nine  months,  and  are 
easy  lo  grow,  requiring  the  protection 
of  the  greenhouse  during  winter  after 
being  lifted  in  autumn.  Propagated  in 
spring  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  the  plants 
being  grown  in  rich  light  soil  till  planted 
out  in  a  warm  position.  There  are  many 
sorts  grown,  and  a  selection  should  in- 
clude Phosphore,  Don  Calmet.  Distinc- 
tion, Eclat,  Victoire,  La  Neige,  Feu 
Follet,  Pluie  d'Or,  Ver  Luisant,  Ne  Plus 
Uhra,  Eldorado,  and  Heroine.  Like 
many  dwarf  half-hardy  plants,  they  have 
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various  uses  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
maybe  (rained  as  standards.  The  pretty 
L.  Sellowi  is  a  good  dwarf  plant  ;  but 
the  odour  of  these  plants  is  unpleasant, 
and  they  are  not  worthy  of  much  use. 
West  Indies.     Verbenaces. 

LAPAGERIA  (NapoUoris  Bel[).--P^ 
beautiful  climber  usually  grown  in  Ihe 
greenhouse,  but  hardy  and  flowering  well 
in  the  open  air  in  Cornwall  and  ihe  south 
of  Ireland  ;  wiih  care  it  would  be  found  lo 
do  over  a  larger  area  round  the  coasi. 
It  forms  a  lovely  picture  at  Caerhays, 
trained  on  a  norlh-west  wall,  and  flowers 
quite  freely.  Often  at  Christmas  and 
onwards  through  the  winter  and  spring 
it  comes  out  beautifully  ;  the  rose  and 
while  and  other  forms  have  been  tried,  as 


well  as  the  original  form.  Soil  should  be 
peaty  with  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf-mould. 
The  great  enemy  of  the  plant  is  the  slug, 
which  is  fond  of  browsing  aboul  cool  north 
walls,  and  must  be  well  watched  day  and 
night.  The  plant  may  be  nailed  direct  to 
a  wall,  or  planted  among  choice  shrubs  to 
take  its  own  way  as  a  climber,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  try  it  in  various  aspects, 
as  the  conditions  that  suit  it  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  England  may  not  do  so  in 
all  parts. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  the  least 
doubt  in  less  favoured  places,  success  may 
be  obtained  by  letting  a  plant  growing  in 
a  greenhouse  gel  through  the  glass  and 
make  its  way  along  any  wall  surface  near. 
This  has  been  several  limes  done  with 
success  in  various  gardens  about  London 
and  elsewhere.     Chili  and  Patagonia, 

LABDIZABALA.  — Z.  bilcmata  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  climber  from  Chili, 


hardy  enough  for  walls  in  the  south  and 
coast  districts  ;  the  foliage  a  deep  green, 
the  leaflets  thick.  Along  the  south  coast  it 
makes  a  beautiful  wall-coiering,  teaching 
a  height  of  10  ft.  or  more,  but  its  in- 
conspicuous purple  flowers  are  seldom 
borne  in  the  open  air.  It  should  be 
planted  in  light  or  well-drained  soiL 

LABIS   {Larck\—0-a<i    of    the    most 
beautiful  trees  of  the  north,  and  though 
much  cultivated  in  our  woodlands  for  its 
value  as  a  timber  tree  it  is  none  the  less 
precious  for  the  lawn  and  home  grotinds. 
Belonging  10  the  great  Pine  family  it  has 
the  summer-lealing  habit  of  our  ordinary 
trees,  which  enhances  its  charms,  not  only 
showing  the  form  better  in  winter,  but  the 
fine  colour  of  the  budding  leaves  in  spring, 
and  the  ripening  leaves  in 
autumn.     A    true    child    of 
the  northern  mountains,  the 
Larch  is  hardy  everywhere  in 
our  country,  perhaps  thriving 
better  in  the  north,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lovely  old  trees 
at  Dunkeld,  its  only  enemy 
being    a    dreadful    parasitic 
fungus  which   eats    into   the 
tree  and  mars  its  beauty  and 
vigour.        Other     kinds     of 
Lareh  arc  known,  and  some 
coming  into  cultivation,  but 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  ob- 
tain  them   in    a  good   state, 
and   we   have   yet   but  little 
evidence  as  to   their  value. 
All  are  worth  a  trial,  tbouf|h 
it  is  probable  that  none  will 
ever  rival  the  charms  of  the 
European  Larch. 
L.     enropen     {European 
ian:,4).^A  tall  and  lovely  tree  with  pendant 
branches  emitting  a  delicate  fragrance  in 
the  spring  when  budding.    It  is  a  native  of 
the  northern  and  central  European  Alps, 
and  also  the  mountains  of  Northern  Asia. 
The  weeping  variety  is  picturesque,  but  L. 
dahurica  is  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
this,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  distinct  value 
for  gardens. 

L.  Grlffithii  {Sikkim  Larch)  is  a  Hima- 
layan  Larch,  attaining  in  its  own  country 
to  the  height  of  a  stately  tree,  but  ol^en 
dwarfed  into  an  alpine  bush.  It  bears 
large  cones,  and  in  our  countiy  has  not 
yet  been  proved  to  be  of  great  value. 

L.  Kwmpferi  {Chinese  Golden  IjircJi). 
— A  beautiful  tree  of  Western  China,  at- 
taining in  its  own  country  a  height  of  over 
100  ft.  and  of  good  growth  and  habit  in 
our  country,  though  not  so  rapid  as  other 
species.  A  choice  lawn  tree,  and  also, 
when  it  can  be  got  in  any  quantity  in  the 
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form  of  healthy  seedling  plants,  as  a  group 
in  park  or  woodland. 

L.  leptolepiB  {Japan  Larch^.—Xn  iis 
own  country  (his  is  described  as  a  medium- 
siied  tree  resembling  our  European  Larch, 
to  which  it  is  said  to  be  inferior,  but  from 
experience    gained    by  planters  this    is 


thought  doubtful,  as  it  promises  very  welt 
indeed  as  a  woodland  tree,  and  is  said  to 
escape  the  Larch  fungus  canker  which  is 
so  deadly  to  the  Euroftean  Larch. 

L.  americaiu  {Tamarack). — A  slender 
tree,  in  its  own  country  reaching  a  height 
of  nearly  100  ft.,  but  not  thriving  so  well 
in  England,  and  not  so  remarkable  for 
beauty  as  our  European  Larch.  It  grows 
naturally  in  low-lying  ground  or  swamps, 
and  has  not  been  fairly  tried  in  our  gar- 
dens, in  which  such  ground  does  not  oflen 
occur.    Syn.,  Microcarpa  and  Pendula. 

L-  Dccddentalis  ( Wtsttm  Larch).— SmA 
to  be  the  noblest  of  all  the  Larches,  from 
the  mountains  of  North-west  America. 
It  is  of  great  height,  but  as  yet  little  tried 
in  our  country,  though  promising  well. 

IiAflTUiUnA.— A  pretty  hardy  an- 
nual, Z.  ^/a^m/d  being  from  9  in.  to  \\ii. 
high,  with  many  rich  orange-yellow  blos- 
soms. It  should  be  sown  in  autumn  or 
early  summer,  or  in  spring  for  later  bloom. 
Like  other  annuals.  It  looks  best  in  broad 
tufts,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
plants  are  properly  thinned.  The  auCumn- 
sown  plants  come  in  with  the  Iberis,  Wall- 
Aowers,  and  early  Phloxes.  L.  califomica 
is  a  variety.     California.     Compositas. 

LutrMk    Syn.,  Aspidium  and  Nephro- 


LATHTBUa  {Everlasting  Pea).  — 
Hardyannual  and  perennial  plants,  several 
of  them  very  beautiful  for  the  garden.  The 
perennial  kinds  of  Peas  are  valuable,  as 
they  are  of  such  free  growth  and  last  long 
in  bloom.  The  kinds  worth  growing  are 
not  numerous,  yet  sufficient  to  keep  up 
an  unbroken  display  from  May  till 
October.  They  have  long  fleshy  roots, 
which,  when  once  established,  will  go  on 
for  years  without  giving  further  trouble  or 
needing  attention.  Near  a  low  wall  or 
irellis  they  succeed  admirably,  and  climb- 
ing gracefully  drape  such  surfaces  with 
veils  of  foliage  and  blossom.  Upon 
banks,  raised  borders,  or  on  the  bold 
rock-garden  few  things  are  prettier,  and 
they  never  look  better  than  when  scram- 


EvtrUminij  Pm 


bling  over  the  face  of  a  rock,  flowering  as 
they  go.  The  way  to  spoil  them  is  to 
attempt  10  tie  and  train  them  in  a  stiff  or 
formal  way.  They  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  mixed  borders,  and  they 
are  valuable  for  cutting  from.  The  best 
varieties   are   pretty  if  allowed   to  grow 
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through  beds  of  medium-sized  shrubs, 
and  there  are  few  effects  in  gardens 
prettier  than  that  of  the  best  white 
varieties  when  allowed  to  trail  and  bloom 
on  a  grassy  place  untrained  in  any  way  ; 
a  few  tufts  so  placed  are  charming  and 
live  for  many  years.  Most  of  the  species 
ripen  seed  freely,  and  all  may  be  divided 
either  in  autumn  or  spring. 

L.  latifolins  {EverlasNn^  Pea).— One 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  cultivated 
of  plants,  thriving  almost  ariywhere,  even 
in  courtyards  amongst  flags.  There  are 
good  white  varieties  and  some  striped  with 
deeper  coloured  flowers  than  the  old 
kind.     All  are  peculiarly  suited  for  rough 

§  laces,  and  will  scramble  over  bushes, 
taking,  tying,  and  training  only  spoil 
them.  An  old  tree-stump,  or  the  side  of 
a  trellis  or  summer-house,  is  where  they 
delight  to  grow  undisturbed,  but  there  are 
many  uses  for  this  line  plant  and  its 
forms  in  the  flower-garden,  and  in  rich 
hedge-banks  it  would  be  easy  to  naturalise. 
In  warm  seasons  these  Peas  ripen  seed 
in  the  south  and  on  warm  soil,  and  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  increasing  the 
stock  in  this  way.  Generally,  however, 
little  if  any  seed  is  borne. 

Ii.  gnuidiflonu  {TinB-fioiiiered  Ever- 
lasting  Pea)  is  a  very  handsome  plant 
for  the  early  summer  garden,  succeeding 
anywhere,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
the  largest-flowered  species,  the  blooms 
being  as  large  as  those  of  a  Sweet  Pea- 
It  is  at  its  best  in  June  and  early  July,  the 
flowers  usually  borne  in  pairs,  of  a  rosy- 
purple  colour,  the  stems  in  good  soil 
reaching  6  ft.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
the  genus,  and  from  its  neat  and  free- 
flowering  habit  a  very  useful  border- 
plant,  common  in  cottage  gardens.  It  has 
not  so  far  varied  in  colour  as  the  Ever- 
lasting Pea,  but  it  may  do  so  yet,  and 
varieties  of  it  would  be  welcome. 

L.  rottmdifoUus  [Persian  Ever- 
lasting Pea). — This  pretty  Everlasting 
Pea  IS  also  known  under  the  name 
of  L.  Drummondi,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  name,  as  it  only  leads  to 
confusion.  This  is  a  very  old  species,  but 
it  is  not  so  common  as  the  larger  kinds, 
though  good  from  its  earliness  and  free- 
dom of  flowering.  It  grows  about  5  fL 
high,  the  leaves  are  nearly  round,  the 
flowers  in  large  clusters,  bright  rose-pink, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  open  in 
early  June.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and 
increased  by  division.     Asia  Minor  and 

L.  Sibthorpi  {Early  Everlasting  Pea). 
— This  is  valuable  because  it  is  so  early, 
being  at  its  best  in  May  and  June.     It 


does  not  grow  very  tall,  rarely  more  than 
2  or  3  ft,  but  it  bears  many  fine  spikes  ai 
delicate  flowers  of  a  beautiful  purplish-red 
colour.  In  Mr.  Thompson's  ^rden  at 
Ipswich  there  is  a  fine  bed  of  this  pretty 
and  somewhat  rare  species.  The  plants 
are  all  in  a  large  nursery  bed,  and  are 
supported  with  a  few  branched  slakes, 
upon  which  the  flowers  duster  in  rich 
masses.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  at 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden  for  many  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Sibthorp.  It  flowers  a  month  earlier  than 
L,  rotundifolius,  and  maybe  increased  by 
division  or  seed,  but  is  not  so  vigorous  in 
ordinary  conditions  as  the  commonti 
Everlasting  Peas,  and  should  until  plenti- 
ful be  planted  in  warm  borders. 

L.  tuberoBiU  {Tuber  Pea)  is  a  pretty 
low-growing  kind,  with  flowers  of  a  bright 
dark  pink.  It  is  found  in  many  of  our 
cornfields,  and  is  cultivated  in  Holland  for 
the  tuberous  roots,  which  are  said  to  be 
edible.  The  tubers  are  about  2  in.  long, 
broadest  at  tite  root  end  and  tapering  to 
the  apex.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  plant 
for  the  flower  border,  it  being  a  true 
perennial,  of  neat  habit,  and  very  free- 
flowering.  !t  climbs  like  other  Peas,  but 
also  grows  inlittletendril-boundheaps  uitfa- 
out  any  further  effort  at  going  higher,  and 
then  the  matted  herbage  soon  becomes 
densely  studded  over  with  the  rose- 
coloured  flowers  in  small  clusters  of  five 
to  seven  each.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
this  free  and  long-flowering  Pea  is  suited 
for  draping  bold  rocks.  Europe  and  W. 
Asia,  naturalised  in  England. 

L.  mAgeUanicns  {Lard  Ansoffs  Pea) 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  blue-floweted 
Peas.  In  many  gardens  a  particularly 
bright  form  of  L.  sativus  will  be  found 
under  the  name  of  Lord  Anson's  Pea, 
which  is  a  true  perennial,  almost  ever- 
green, the  stem  and  leaves  being  covered 
with  a  bluish  bloom.  It  grows  firom  3  to 
5  ft.  high  ;  the  flowers,  many  in  a  bunch, 
are  of  medium  siie,  violet-blue  with 
darker  veins,  opening  in  June  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  end  of  July.  Hiis  species 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced 
by  the  cook  of  H.M.  ship  Centurmi, 
commanded  by  Lord  Anson,  in  1744,  and 
was  cultivated  by  Philip  Miller  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea-  In  the  Ful- 
ham  Nurseries  it  stood  the  winter  ^jainst 
a  wall.  It  Is  a  maritime  species,  and  a 
little  salt  may  help  its  growth  under  culti- 
vation. It  ripens  seed  freely,  and  mij 
also  be  increased  by  division.  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  probably  not  quite  hanlr 
unless  planted  near  a  wall  or  house. 

L.  mailtimns  {Beaeh  Pea).— This  a  a 
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very  interesting  native  plant,  inhabiting 
the  sea-shore,  and  not  so  vigorous  as  the 
preceding  kinds.  It  is,  however,  pretty 
and  worth  a  place  on  open  parts  of  the 
ruck-garden,  in  gravelly  or  gritty  soil. 
The  stems  are  prostrate,  i8  in.  to  3  ft. 
long,  sea-green  in  colour  ;  flowers  in 
summer,  purple  fading  to  blue.  N. 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia. 

Ii.  odonttns  {Sweet  /*;«). ^Perhaps  the 
most  precious  annual  plant  groHTi.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  it  may  be  prettily 
used  in  a  garden.     A  common  method  is 
to  sow  little  patches  in  borders,  the  seed 
being  generally  that  of  mixed  varieties, 
and,  by  placing  some  slakes  against  them, 
to  secure  pillars  of  flower.     Where  it  can 
be  done,  a  hedge  of  Sweet   Peas  is  an 
attractive    sight,    and   sometimes   Sweet 
Peas   can  be  used  to  hide  an  unsightly 
place  during  the  summer.     Many  people 
grow  a  hedge  of  Sweet   Peas  ia  order  to 
yield  a  supply  of  cut  flowers,  but  it  is  use- 
less to  grow  the  Sweet  Pea  except  in  good 
soil.     Some  sow  in  late  a\itumn  ;  this  is 
not   always  satisfactory,  though,  when  it 
succeeds,  the  result  is  good.     By  sowing 
indoors  in  pots  or  boxes  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  gradually  hardening  off 
the  young  plants  when  they  are  i  in.  high, 
Sweet   Peas  may  be  made  to  acquire  a 
slurdiness   and    toughness   which,   when 
they  are  planted  out  in  good  well-manured 
soil   in   April,  conduces  to  rapid   growth 
and   to   immunity  from  birds   and  slugs, 
which  would  otherwise  attack  the  tender 
shoots  the  moment  ihey  appeared  above 
the    ground.      The   soil   should   be   well 
trenched,  and  plenty  of  good  stable  manure 
should  be  worked  in  ;  and  after  the  plants 
have  been  rather  thickly  dibbled  in,  sup- 
ports of  hazel  stakes  or  netting  should  be 
placed  round  them.     Then,  with  a  little 
attention  during   dry  weather  and    the 
regular  removal  of  incipient  pods,  they 
yield  abundance  of  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers    all    through    the    summer    and 
autumn.     When  getting  past  their  best, 
they  should  be  cut  down  level  with  the 
tops   of  the  sticks,  and   the  result  will  be 
that    from  the  bottom   to  the  lop  a   new 
groivth  will  spring  up,  and  there  will  be 
an    abundance  of  bloom  until  the  end  of 
October.       There    are    now    many    fine. 
varieties    of    the    Sweet     Pea,    varying 
chiefly  in  colour. 

Mr.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  Salop,  now  so 
(veil  known  for  the  many  varieties  of 
Street  Peas  he  has  raised,  in  writing  to 
[ne  as  10  their  good  cultivation,  says  :  "  I 
io  not  like  the  Celery-trench  fashion.  If 
he  ground  is  in  a  lolerahly  good  state 
>f    cultivation,  that  is,   has  been  fairly 


well  dug,  simply  put  on  a  fair  coat  of 
stable  manure  and  dig  deep,  leaving  it 
rough.  In  the  beginning  of  March  when 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  thoroughly 
break  with  a  fork,  which  will  be  sufficient 

E reparation  for  the  seed.  To  obtain  the 
est  results,  dumps  of  two  or  three  plants 
at  I  yard  or  2  yards  apart  are  better  than 
continuous  rows.  In  staking  put  three  or 
four  bushy  stakes  thus  :  :  round  the 
clump,  but  well  away  from  the  plants, 
which  should  have  a  few  smaller  sticks  to 
lead  them  up  to  the  taller  ones.  Round 
the  whole  put  a  string  or  bit  of  wire  to 
keep  them  together,  so  that  when  the 
plants  have  grown  up  a  sort  of  cone  may 
be  formed.  The  sticks  should  be  if 
possible  S  or  10  ft.  high,  as  planted  in  this 
way  the  Peas  will,  if  mulched  with  half- 
spent  manure  or  any  kind  of  refuse  to 
protect  the  roots  from  hot  sun,  grow  very 
strong  and  call,  and  if  the  flowers  are  cut 
close  every  morning,  so  that  no  seed  can 
form,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  till  the 
frost  puts  an  end  to  them.  Should  the 
weather  prove  dry,  a  soaking  of  weak 
manure  water  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season  would  be  beneficial.  Should 
they  from  excessive  growth  get  untidy, 
take  the  hedge-shears  and  clip  ihcm  over 
neatly  ;  they  will  in  a  few  days  throw  out 
fresh  growths  ind  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
If  this  way  of  growing  Sweet  Peas  is 
adopted,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  seed 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  when  the  seed- 
lings are  strong  enough  to  plant  them 
out  i  in  doing  so  make  the  ^ound  very 
firm  about  them^they  delight  in  firm 
ground.  If  the  weather  be  dry  tread 
well  in." 

Sweet  Peas  do  admirably  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Brothcrston  thus  writes  concern- 
ing his  mode  of  treatment  at  Tynning- 
hame  :  Mr.  Eckford  (the  raiser  of  many 
charming  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas)  was 
here  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  confessed 
10  be  unable  to  grow  them  so  fine.  He 
said  that  he  had  never  previously  seen  the 
flowers  of  his  own  Peas  grown  to  so  large 
a  size  or  so  fine  in  colour.  Grow  the 
plants  singly,  allowing  each  plenty  of 
room.  If  you  are  able  to  get  plenty  of 
good  loam,  allow  each  plant  one  and  a 
half  barrowfuls,  and  of  leaf-soil  half  a 
barrowful,  incorporating  these  with  the 
top  spit  of  the  garden  soil.  Heavy  dress- 
ings of  manure  produce  rank  growth 
when  the  plants  are  young.  1  prefer  to 
add  manure  as  a  surface  dressmg  ;  my 
favourite  manures  for  this  purpose 
being  soot,  pigeon  manure,  superphos- 
phate of  lime  and  sulphate  of  aminonia. 
Peat  litter,  which  has  passed  through  a. 
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stable,  is  also  good.  Manure  water  will 
of  course  be  also  beneficial.  For  train- 
ing on,  nothing  is  more  satisfactory  than 
a  dead  Spruce  Fir  for  each  plant  Pinch- 
ing is  imporlant,  as  it  not  only  keeps  the 
plant  within  bounds,  but  all  through  the 
season  it  causes  the  formation  of  young 
flowering  growths.  Seeding  is  so  fatal  to 
the  production  of  bloom,  and  exhausts  the 
energies  of  the  plant  so  rapidly  and 
immediately,  that  in  hot  weather  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  remove  every  flower  and 
opening  bud  rather  than  risk  leaving 
them  to  form  seed-pods.  A  position  little 
exposed  to  continuous  sunshine  will  be 
advantageous.  I  would  make  a  tate  sow- 
ing about  the  middle  of  June,  or  perhaps 
even  later,  always,  however,  allowing 
each  plant  plenty  of  room.  Some  sorts 
are  less  given  to  form  seed-pods  than 
others.  Captain  of  the  Blues  and  Car- 
dinal produce  seed  the  most  freely  here. 
Orange  Prince,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Mrs. 
Sankey,  and  Blanche  Burpee  are  shy  to  set. 

Other  Annual  Peas.— Though  none 
of  the  other  annual  kinds  of  Lathyrus 
rival  the  Sweet  Pea,  there  are  several 
pretty  ones.  Of  these  the  Tangier  Pea 
(L.  tingitanus)  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and 
has  small  dark  red-puiple  flowers  ;  the 
Chickling  Vetch  (L.  sativus)  has  flowers 
varying  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple. 
Thevarietyazureusisa  remarkably  elegant 
dwarf 'kind  with  many  clear  blue  flowers  ; 
L.  s.  coloratus  has  flowers,  while,  purple, 
and  blue  ;  L.  Goigoni,  about  2  ft.  high, 
pale  salmon-coloured  flowers  ;  L.  articu- 
latus,  Clymenum,  and  calcaratus  are  other 
pretty  kinds  for  borders. 

LAUEUS  {Poefs  Ijiurel).—L.  nobilis 
is  generally  known  as  Sweet  Bay,  hut 
its  true  name  Laurel  should  be  kept, 
for  it  is  the  true  Poefs  Laurel,  the 
vigorous  Cherry  Laurel  having  wrongly 
taken  the  name.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
evergreen  shrub  we  oftener  see  in  cottage 
and  other  little  gardens.  In  England  it 
is  hardy  over  large  areas,  if  it  suffers 
occasionally,  especially  on  cold  soils, 
where  the  ripening  of  the  shoots  is  not 
completed.  Gardeners  in  the  larger 
places  rather  neglect  it,  and  seldom 
plant  it  in  groups  and  colonies,  as  they 
might  well  do  on  dry  banks.  The  plant 
is  interesting  in  every  way  for  its  associa- 
tions as  welt  as  for  its  beauty.  There 
are  several  slight  varieties,  in  addition  to 
the  conmion  form.  It  reouires  some  care 
in  transplanting  or  it  will  be  a  long  time 
rooting  well.  Warm  and  sheltered  places 
are  best  for  it,  if  possible  on  sandy  or  free 
soil  ;  and  it  might  be  planted  in  diflerent 
aspects  with  advantage. 


In  northern  and  central  Europe  it  is 
grown  to  an  enormous  extent  in  tubs,  as 
in  these  countries  it  is  quite  a  tender  plant, 
and  the  same  thing  may  sometimes  be 
worth  doing  in  colder  and  more  inland 
and  northern  parts  of  our  islands,  where 
this  handsome  evergreen  is  often  cut  down 
by  frost. 

L.  sassafras,  which  used  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  genus,  is  now  referred  to 
Sassafras. 

LAVATEBA  ( Tra  Mallow).— 7  oit'bit 
most  part  vigorous  and  somewhat  coarse 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  few  of 
great  value  in  the  garden.  The  most 
useful  is  L.  trimestris,  a  beautiful  South 
European  annual,  from  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
bearingin  summer  large  pale  rose  or  white 
blossoms,  thriving  in  rich  and  light  schL 
It  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
autumn  or  early  spring.  Among  the 
taller  kinds  the  best  is  L.  arborea,  which 
has  the  look  of  a  small  tree,  in  the 
southern  counties  sometimes  10  ft.  high. 
The  stem  branches  into  a  broad,  compact. 
roundish,  and  very  leafy  head.  In  rich 
well-drained  beds  it  woiUd  he  a  wordiy 
companion  for  the  Ricinus  and  the  Carinas, 
It  is  most  at  home  on  dry  soils,  but  during 
the  summer  months  it  does  on  all  kinds 
of  soil  A  biennial,  it  should  be  raised 
from  seed  annually.  L.  cashmeriana,  un- 
guiculata,  tburingiaca,  sylvestris,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  are  not 
worth  growing  except  in  the  wild  garden, 
or  naturalised. 

LAVANDULA  {LavgtuUr).  —  Grey, 
half-shrubby  plants,  mostly  dwarf  with 
greyish  leaves  and  warm  and  grateful 
odour  ;  mostly  coming  from  wanner  coun- 
tries than  ours,  but,  happily,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  survives  on  all  our  light  and 
warm  soils,  and  may  be  cultivated  almost 
everywhere,  as  even  if  in  winter  killed  in 
valleys  and  on  cool  soils  it  is  easily  raised 
by  division  or  by  seeds,  and  will  escape 
all  save  the  most  severe  winters.  It 
succeeds  best  in  an  open  sunny  position, 
in  light  soil.  The  white-flowered  variety 
is  as  sweet  as  the  blue,  and  flowers 
at  the  same  time.  Though  a  bush,  the 
Lavender  has  been  for  centuries  associ- 
ated with  our  old  garden -flowers.  For 
low  hedges,  as  dividing  lines  in  or  around 
ground  devoted  to  nursery  beds  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  many  other  purposes,  it  is 
admirable,  and  for  dry  banks  and  warm 
slopes.  There  appear  to  be  two  species 
and  a  variety  in  cultivation—  L.  spica  and 
L.  vera  ;  and  there  is  a  dwarf  van eiy  also, 
probably  of  garden  origin,  which  is  very 
pretty  where  taller  forms  might  be  out  oif 
place.    The  known  species  are  : — 
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iii>4/o/*ii  (Egyni);  rf«ii 
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JC»pt   Voile);  uiifiiv  (All 

(^.'  Europe) 
viridiiCPalauM. 

LEDintt{/ji*riwfcrrM).— Dwarfhardy 
shrubs,  of  which  the  best  of  the  few  species 
grown  in  gardens  is  L.  latifolium,  which 
represents  the  genus  well.  Its  usual  height 
is  under  i  ft.,  but  sometimes  it  reaches  3  ft. ; 
ii  is  dense  and  compact,  and  has  small 
leaves,  of  a  rusty  brown  beneath.  During 
the  latter  part  of  May  it  bears  clusters  of 
white  flowers.  Il  is.  a  very  old  garden 
plant,  and  was  brought  from  North 
America  more  than  3  century  ago.  The 
Canadian  form  of  it  (canadense)  is  found 


Jersey.     There  is  more  than  one  variety 

'"LEOMTTOPODinM  {Edel'weiss).  —  X 
pretty  and  hoary-leaved  alpine  plant,  L. 
aipiHum  having  small  yellow  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  star-like  heads  of  leaves  clothed 

with  a  dense  white  woolly  substance. 
Some  people  are  so  pleased  at  seeing  this 
plant  in  cultivation  that  they  send  letters  to 
the  Times  to  announce  the  fact ;  but  its  cul- 
ture is  not  difficult  on  sandy  soils,  or  even 
as  a  border-plant,  and  it  grows  too  luxuri- 
antly in  moist  rich  soils.  To  keep  a  good 
stock  of  flowering  plants,  the  old  ones 
should  be  divided  annually  or  young  ones 
raised  from  seeds,  which  in  some  seasons 
ripen  plentifully.  It  succeeds  either  on 
exposed  spots  of  the  rock-garden  or  in  an 


in  some  gardens,  but  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  type.  A  form  called 
globosum  is  finer,  as  the  flower-clusters 
are  larger  and  ntore  globular.  L.  palustte 
is  commoner  than  L.  latifolium,  but  being 
smaller  in  every  part  is  not  so  good  ;  it  is 
dwarf  and  spreading,  and  its  flowers  are 
white.  The  Ledums  thrive  best  in  a 
peaty  soil  or  sandy  loani,  and  are  usually 
included  in  a  collection  of  so-called 
American  plants.  They  are  charming 
grouped  in  the  bog- garden,  fully  ex- 
posed  if   possible.     North   Europe  and 

America. 

LEIOFHYIiLUH  {Sand  Myrile).-'L. 

huxifolium  is  a  neat,  pretty,  and  tiny  shrub, 

fbmiing  compact  bushes  4  to  6  in,  high, 

with  evergreen  leaves  resembling  those  of 

the    Box.     The  small   white    flowers  are 

borne   in  dense  clusters  in  early  summer, 

the    unopened  buds  being  of  a   delicate 

pink    hue,  and  it  is  suited  for  grouping 

ith    diminutive    shrubs,    such    as    the 

irtridge   Berry,    Daphne  Cneorum,  the 

tall  Andromedas,  anil  with  Willows  tike 

reticulata   and  serpyllifoha,  that   rise 

ittle   above  the  ground.     It  is  generally 

ilanted  on  the  margins  of  peat  beds  with 

(her  American  peat-loving  shrubs,  and  it 

t  also  a  good  plant  for  the  rock-garden. 

L  native  of  sandy  "pine  barrens"  in  New 


I^nlocKXliuni  alplnum  (EdelweiB). 

ordinary  border,  if  not  placed  too  near 
rank-growing  things.  Syn.  Gnaphalium 
alpinum.     Composita;. 

IiEOinTEUS(i;o«'j-/a//).— i.iMn/VM 
is  a  distinct  and  handsome  plant  of  the 
Salvia  Order,  allied  to  Phlomis,  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  bearing  in  summer  whorls  of 
very  showy  bright  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  a 
Cape  plant,  and  is  not  hardy  enough  for 
our  climate  during  the  winter,  even  when 
protected  by  a  cold  frame,  though  in  warm 
light  soils,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  it  thrives  out-of-doors  in  summer, 
and  where  it  will  not  bloom  out-of-doors, 
it  is  worthy  of  a  place  as  a  cool  green- 
house plant.  Near  Paris,  established 
plants  placed  out  for  the  summer  flower 
well.  Wherever  it  can  be  grown  in  the 
SS  2 
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open  air,  it  HOuld  be  valuable  for  associa- 
tion with  the  finer  beddint;  and  sub- 
tropical plants.  Cuttings  strike  freelj'  in 
spnng — more  freely  than  in  autumn — m  a 
slight  bottom -heat. 

LEPTOSIPHOH.~ Pretty  Califomian 
annuals.  To  produce  the  best  results 
these  charming  plants  must  be  strongly 
grown,  and  robust  specimens  can  only  be 
obtained  by  thin  sowing.  In  light  drj' 
soils  early  autumn  sowing  is  recom- 
mended, sufficiently  early  to  permit  the 
young  plants  to  attain  some  sire  before 
the  selling-in  of  winter.  Fair  success 
however  may  be  looked  for,  especially  in 
good    soils,    where     spring- so wir"/     nill 


occurring  among  them.  The  larger-  | 
flowered  species,  L.  densiflorus  and  L  ] 
androsaceus,  should  be  too  well  kno»Ti  to 
need  description  ;  both  ha\e  lilac-purple 
flowers,  and  are  most  attractive  annuals, 
and  of  both  species  there  are  good  while 
deserving  of  especial  recommen- 
All  natives  of  California.     Pole. 


a  pholuip-ftpb  by  Mi»  WiUmoiE.    ■ 

often  yield  excellent  results  ;  while  the 
advantages  of  autumn-sowing  are  best 
seen  in  light  sandy  soils.  Of  the  numer- 
ous kinds  in  cultivation  the  best  is  L. 
roseus,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  hardy  annuals,  forming  dense  tufts, 
studded  with  rosy-carmine  flowers.  The 
very  pretty  L.  luteus  and  its  deeper- 
coloured  variety  aureus  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  L.  roseus,  which  they  resemble 
in  habit,  though  with  smaller  flowers. 
The  hybrid  varieties  of  these  are  inter- 
esting for  the   singular  variety  of  shades 


LEPT0SPEBMCM(5ou/A5^«jJ/Kf///!. 

— One  of  the  few  Australian  shrubs  which 
thrive  in  our  country,  often  altaininj! 
much  beauty  in  seashore  gardens,  not 
only  in  the  south  but  in  the  «rsL 
Among  the  prettiest  effects  in  flowering 
shrubs  I  have  seen  were  from  this  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  W.  O.  Stanley  at 
Penross.  It  should  have  shelter  and  as 
warm  a  soil  as  we  can  give  it,  although 
it  grows  well  near  the  sea  and  sea  gales 
have  power  to  injure  it.  It  would  have 
less  chance  in  cold  and  inland  places, 
and  valleys  where  the  frost  is  more  severe. 
It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  but  best 
by  seed. 

LEPTOBYNE.— Califomian  plants 
the  Composite  family,  resembling  some  of 
the  Coreopsis.  L.  Douglasi  is  a  pretty  half. 
hardy  annual,  about  I  ft.  high,  and  having 
large  yellow  flowers.  I„  Stillmanni  re- 
sembles it,  but  is  smaller.  L.  maritima,  a 
prerennial,  is  somewhat  tender,  and  should 
be  treated  as  an  annual.  It  is  a  showy 
plant,  about  6  in.  high,  and  bears  targe 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Ail  these  plants 
thrive  best  in  an  open  sunny  position  in  a 
light  warm  soil  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  early  in  heat,  and  the  seedlings 
transplanted  in  May. 

LEUCA2ITHEMXTM  (Alpim  Feier. 
/eTv).~L.  alpinum  is  a  very  dwarf  plant. 
The  leaves  are  small,  and  the  abundant 
flowers  are  supported  on  hoary  little 
stems  1  to  3  in  .long,  are  pure  white  with 
yellow  centres,  and  are  more  than  i  in. 
across.  It  is  rather  quaint  and  pretty, 
and  well  deserves  cultivation  in  bare 
level  places,  on  poor  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil  in  the  rock-garden.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  Chrysanthemum  arcticum  and 
Pyrethrum  alpinum.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  and  is  readily  increased  by  division 
or  seed.  For  other  species  of  Leucanihe- 
mum  see  Chrysanthemum. 

LEUCOJUM  (Snou-flakt).  —  Prrtty 
bulbs  allied  to  the  Snowdrop,  but  bolder 
and  easily  naturalised  in  rich  valley  soils. 

L.  SStiTlun  {Summer  SHOwfiaie).—\ 
vigorous  plant,  flowers  white  drooping  on 
stalks  I  to  Ij  ft.  high  and  clusters  of 
four  to  eight  on  a  stem,  with  leaves 
shaped  like  those  of  Daffodils.  It  blooms 
early  in  summer  (in  many,  places  before 


any,  pla< 
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the  end  of  spring),  and  is  pretty  in  mixed 
borders  or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies. 
It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  but  is 
strongest  in  deep  alluvial  soil,  and  is 
multiplied  by  separation  of  the  bulbs.  It 
is  excellent  for  the  wild  garden,  and 
increases  as  rapidly  as  the  common 
Daffodil.  A  fonn  of  L.  festivum  is  L. 
Hemandeii,  a  native  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  growing  to  about  the  same 
height  as  L.  Kstivum,  but  with  narrower 
leaves,  flowers  only  half  the  siie,  and 
usually  not  more  than  three  flowers  on 
each   stem,   appearing   nearly   a    month 

It  Terunm  {Spring  SnoTvJlake).—K 
beautiful  early  flower  about  6  in.  high. 
TTie  fragrant  drooping  flower  resembles  a 
large  Snowdrop,  the  lips  of  the  petals 
being  marked  with  a  greenish  spot.  It  is 
excellent  for  the  rock-garden  or  borders, 
and  thrives  in  a  light,  nch  soil.  Imported 
bulbs  make  little  show  for  the  first  year  or 
two,   but   when   established   they    flower 

II  caipaticnm  is  considered  a  variety, 
bearing  two  flowers  on  the  stem,  flowering 
a  month  later.  Other  cultivated  Snow- 
flakes  are  L.  hyemale  and  L.  roseum  ;  but 
these  are  very  rare,  and  somewhat  difficult 
to  cultivate. 

LEUOOTHOK  —  Beautiful  evergreen 
shrubs  of  the  Heath  family,  most  or  them 
very  old  garden  plants,  and  common  in 
collections  of  American  plants.  There  is 
a  family  likeness 
nmong  the  kinds, 
best-known 

ata,  ij  to  2*  ft. 
'  high,  with   slen- 

stems,  in  early 
summer  wreath- 
ed with  white  bell- 
shaped  pretty 
flowers.  L.  axil- 
laris  is    similar, 

Catesba^i  and  L. 

racemosa,  all  of 
which  are  known  under  the  name  Andro- 
meda. They  are  natives  of  N.  America, 
hardy,  thriving  in  light  soil,  preferring  peat, 
and  are  suitable  for  the  margins  of  groups 
of  American  shrubs,  and  for  low  parts  of 
rock-gardens.  A  newer  and  very  beautiful 
species  is  L.  Davisix,  introduced  a  few 
years  since  from  California,  and  not  so 
hardy  as  the  others.  It  makes  a  neat 
little  evergreen  bush  2  or  3  ft.  high,  and 
has  small  leaves  on  slender  stems,  in  May 
bearing  clusters  of  small  white  flowers. 


It  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  evergreen 
hardy  shrubs,  and  thrives  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas  in  peat  soil. 

LEWIBIA  {Sfia//umy—A  remarkable 
and  beautiful  Rocky  Mountain  plant,  allied 
to  Porlulaca,  Z.  rediitiva  being  very  dwarf, 
1  in.  or  so  high,  with  a  small  tuft  of  narrow 
leaves.from  the  centre  of  which  the  flower- 
stalks  arise.  The  blossoms  are  large  for 
the  size  of  the  plant,  being  from  1  to  2^  in. 
across,  and  vary  from  deep  rose  to  white. 
The  roots  are  succulent,  and  can  retain 
life  a  long  time  even  when  dry,  and  as  it 
sometimes  fails  to  develop  leaves  annu- 
ally, is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  dead.  It 
should  be  grown  in  sunshine,  for  il  cannot 
be  flowered  in  shade,  and  the  crown  kept 
high  and  dry,  though  the  roots  should 
have  moisture.  A  crevice  in  the  rock- 
garden  is  the  best  situation  for  it.  If 
grown  in  pots,  the  plant  should  be  on 
broken  stones,  and  the  roots  in  light 
sandy  loam  with  peat.  Afler  flowering,  it 
shrivels  up  ana  becomes  a  withered 
twisted  mass,  like  so  many  bils  of 
string.  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Rocky 
Mountains. 

LETCE8TEBIA  {Flowering  Nutmeg). 
— L.formom  is  a  distinct  flowering  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  nearly  hardy 
throughout  these  islands,  but  much  com- 


moner in  Ireland  and  ihe  west  than  in  the 
home  counties.  It  is  gracefiil  in  flower 
and  form,  and  reaches  6  ft.  high  i.n  mild 
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districts,  with  white  flowers  tinged  with 
purple  ;  the  leafy  purple  bracts,  suc- 
ceeded in  autumn  by  purple  berries,  are 
eaten  by  pheasants,  and  therefore  it  is 
planted  in  some  places  for  covert.  In 
mild  districts  it  is  an  evergreen,  but 
generally  loses  its  kaves  in  late  autumn. 
It    thrives   in   various    soils,   and   under 

LIATBIS  (Snakerool).—^Qn\i  Ameri- 
can perennials  of  some  beauty,  having 
the  flower-heads  arranged  in  long  dense 
spikes.  Some  are  effective  border 
flowers  when  well  grown,  and  well  re- 
pay good  cultivation.  L.  elegans  grows 
about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  pale-purple 
spikes  1  ft.  or  more  in  length.  L. 
pycnostachya,  2  to  4  ft.  high,  has  deep 
purple  flower-spikes  from  August  to 
October.  L.  spicata  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  neatest,  growing  i  to  2  ft. 
high,  and  its  vialet-puiple  spikes  con- 
tinue long  in  beauty.  L.  scariosa, 
squarrosa,  cylindracea,  elegans,  and 
pumiia  much  resembk  the  foregoing, 
and,  like  them,  succeed  in  any  rich 
light  soil,  and  are  best  here  and  there  in 
among  peat-loving  shrubs  or  in  good 
borders.  Propagated  by  division  in 
spring  or  by  seed. 

LIBEBTIA.— Beautiful  plants  of  the 
Iris  Order,  of  which  some  are  hardy 
enough  for  the  open  border.  L.  formosa 
is  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  owing  to  the  colour  of 
its  foliage,  which  is  as  green  as  the 
Holly;  and  it  bears  spikes  of  flowers  of 
snowy  whiteness  like  some  delicate  Orchid. 
It  is  neat,  dwarf,  and  compact,  and  has 
flowers  twice  as  large  as  the  other  kinds. 
They  lie  close  together  on  the  stem,  and 
remind  one  of  the  old  double  white 
Rocket.  L.  ixioides,  a  New  Zealand 
plant,  is  also  a  handsome  evergreen 
species,  with  narrow  grassy  foliage  and 
small  white  blossoms.  L.  magellanica 
is  also  pretty  when  in  flower.  Ail 
of  these  thrive  in  borders  of  peaty 
soil,  and  in  the  rougher  pans  of  the 
rock-garden,  but  they  ^row  slowly  on 
certam  loamy  soils,  living  perhaps,  but 
never  showing  the  freedom  and  grace 
which  they  do  on  free  or  peaty  soils.  In- 
creased by  seed  or  by  careful  division  in 


deeurretii  is  a  handsome  evergreen 
the  mountains  of  Oregon  and  Northern 
California,  being  very  distinct  in  habit  and 
found  in  the  .Sierra  Nevada  as  high  as 
8,000  or  9,000  feet,  is  likely  to  prove  a 
tree  that  wiU  last  in  our  climate.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree  for  grouping  with  the  choicer 


Pines  ;  more  columnar  in  habit  than  dmmi, 
it  does  not  therefore  require  the  wide 
spacing  too  often  given  to  our  tiees  in 
the  pinetum.  This  tree,  more  than  most 
other  Pines,  illustrates  the  mistake  of  sup 
posing  that  conifers  should  be  clothed  to 
the  ground  with  branches,  as  the  mtuizl 
habit  of  such  trees  is  often  to  shed  their 
branches  as  other  trees  shed  their  ieai-es. 
In  its  native  country  the  stem  of  this  tret 
is  often  quite  free  and  clear  of  branches 
to  a  height  of  70  feet,  and  this  instead  of 
taking  from  the  beauty  of  the  tree  really 
adds  to  it.     Syn.  Thuja  giganUa. 

The  Chilian  Incense  Cedar  {,L.  ChUcnst) 
will  just  live  out  of  doors  in  the  most 
favoured  situations  and  is  therefore  not 
worth  attempting  in  the  country  gene- 
rally. 

LIQULABIA.— Large  perennials,  re- 
markab  le  fo  r  bold  foliage,  one  or  two  of  great 
size,  and  strikingly  distinct  aspect,  though 
not  quite  beautiful  in  flower.  L.  macro- 
phylla   is   vigorous,  with    " 


spike.  Free,  moist,  and  somewhat  peaty 
soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  this  plant, 
which  is  multiplied  by  careful  division  in 
autumn  or  in  spring ;  it  is  useful  for  group- 
ing with  line-leaved  herbaceous  plants,  but 
will  seldom  find  a  place  in  the  select 
flower  garden.  Caucasus.  L.  sibirica, 
Fischen,  and  thyrsoidea  are  tine-lea\'ed 
plants,  and  worth  growing  with  L.  macnr- 
pliylla  for  their  foliage.  The  Japanese 
species,  L.  Ksmpferi  and  Hodgsont,  are 
better  grown  under  glass,  except  in 
summer,  when  they  may  be  used  among 
fine-leaved  plants  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden  ;  but  the  hardy  kinds  are  most 
interesting.     Syn.,  Senecio. 

LIOnSTRirai  (PriW/).— The  meanest 
of  all  mean  shrubs,  I  think,  but  popular 
beyond  all  others,  its  weed-like  facility 
of  increase  making  it  dear  to  those  to 
whom  something  growing  with  a  fungus- 
like  rapidity  is  a  treasure.  It  is  not  only 
that  Privets  are  poor  in  themselves,  and, 
as  a  rule,  without  beauty  of  leaf  or  flower, 
but  it  is  the  number  of  beautiful  shrubs 
they  shut  out,  millions  being  annually 
sold  to  lake  the  places  of  better,  things, 
and  helping  to  kill  the  few  that  aie 
planted  near  them  or  among  them.  The 
commoner  sorts  have  no  beauty  whatever, 
and  they  all  have  the  same  vile  odour  in 
summer  days  when  they  flower,  a  sickly 
smell.  Happy  in  the  possession  of  tbe 
finest  hedging  and  fencing  plants  of  the 
northern  world,  quick,  holly,  box,  yew  and 
sweet  briar,  nurserymen  and  jobbing  gar- 
deners make  hedges  and  fences  with  these 
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wretched  privets,  fences  which  have  the 
one  poor  quality  of  rapid  growth,  but 
which  a  man,  let  alone  a  beast,  could  walk 
through  without  effort.  I  have  seen 
whole  towns  like  Leicester  with  miles  of 
these  poor  hedges,  and  they  are  even  to 
be  seen  in  pretentious  show  places,  where 
one  would  expect  people  to  know  what  a 
real  fence  meant. 

Rich  in  native  and  other  coven  plants 
I  have  seen  the  privet  recommended  by 
Sir   Ralph   Payne   Galway  as  a    covert 

Elant,  for  which  it  is  useless  beside  the 
eauliful   covert   plants  we   have — furze, 
sloe,  sweet  briar,  juniper,  and  wild  briar 
-and  above  all  things  recommended 

water,  for  which  Na- 
ture has  given  us  the 
most  fitting  of  all  in 
the  spiry-teaved  trees 
of  the  willow  and  dog- 
wood order  of  which 
Ihere  are  many  kinds. 
As  to  beauty,  the 
wildest  briars  that  vex 
our  legs  and  some- 
times our  faces,  have 
far  more  beauty, 
whether  of  leaf,  form, 
flower  or  fruit. 

The  land  which  has 
given  us  so  many 
beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers, 
America,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  privets, 
which  are  inhabitants 
of  Asia  and  Europe, 
including  China  and  Japan,  Some  of 
the  species  are  evergreen,  some  summer 
leafing,  and  others  in  our  mild  climate 
hang  between  the  two,  and  keep  their 
leaves  except  in  very  severe  winters. 
They  are  all  too  quickly  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  there  are  tropical  species 
not  hardy  in  our  country. 

The  gain  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  of 
the  privet  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
it  simply  leads  to  equally  quick  decay  if 
used  as  a  fence  plant  or  in  any  other  way. 
The  true  fence  plants  when  fairly  treated, 
and  put  in  the  open  in  good  condition  as 
all  fence  plants  should  be,  are  not  by  any 
means  slow  growers.  Holly  in  good  soil 
will  grow  two  feet  in  a  year,  Quick  is  a 
rapia  grower  after  the  first  year  or  two, 
neither  is  the  Yew  by  any  means  of  slow 
growth,  but  this  is  a  plant  which  should 
never  be  used  for  a  fence  where  animals 
could  by  chance  come. 

Z.  coriaceum. — A  distinct  and  curioussperfes 
from  Japan,  eveigreen,  dwirf  and  bushy,  from 


Ligmlrum. 


2  to  5  ft.  h^h  with  thick  leathery  leaves,  of 

stifThabit,  and  flowers  in  white  panicles  with 
the  sickly  odour  of  the  tribe.  It  might  have 
some  use  among  dwarf  bushes  on  banks. 

L.  Ibola.—h.  shrub  from  5  to  8  ft.  high  or 
mote,  of  free  habit  and  form,  blooming  freely 
in  summer.  The  white  flowers  in  spikes 
followed  by  dark  berries.  A  native  of  China 
and  Japan.      Syn.  L..  amurense. 

L.  jafoniettm  is  a  good  evergreen  kind, 
rather  dwarf  and  bushy,  with  pointed  leaves  2 
to  3  inches  long,  leathery,  and  of  a  deep  green 
with  stra^ling  panicles  of  flowers.  Syn.  L. 
Sieholdi. 

L.  lucidiim  is  one  of  the  best  foi  elect  and 
bold  growth,  growing  10  ft.  high  or  more  with 
firm  lustrous  leaves,  5  to  6  ins.  long  by  over  3 
wide,  and  bold  panicles  of  flowers  6  ii 


one  in 
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China,  where  it  forms  a  tree.  A  variety,  L. 
AlivBHi,  has  longer  leaves,  and  there  is  a 
variegated  variety.   Syn.  L.  situnse  lalifoliuiiu. 

L.  ovalifolium.^ivit:  oi  the  most  popular 
varieties,  and  much  used  for  forming  hedges,  as 
it  retains  its  foliage  through  the  winter  oetler 
than  Ihe  commoner  privet,  but  it  is  without 
much  character  as  a  shrub.  There  is  a  yellow 
variegated  variety  which  is  also  veiy  popular, 
but  less  showy  as  it  gets  old. 

/.,  Quikoni. — A  Chinese  privet  of  a  wiry 
dwarf  character,  with  small  leaves,  and  the 
branches  coveted  with  a  purple  down  ;  flower- 
ing freely  and  rather  showily. 

L.  j-tBdw.^Not  quite  hardy  on  cold  soils, 
but  one  of  the  best  species,  preferring  a  dry 
soil  and  flowering  freely  and  rather  handsomely 
on  warm  soils.  It  bears  many  purple  beiries, 
and  it  is  a  tall  species,  often  attaining  a  height 
of  IS  ft.     China. 

L.  vulgare. — This  is  the  kind  generally  used 
for  hedges  and  arbours,  standing  all  ill-lreat- 
ment  in  town  and  suburban  gardens  and  grow- 
ing pretty  well  where  nothing  else  will  grow, 
but  not  worth  having  anywhere.  It  Dears 
dark  purple  fruit  like  most  of  (he  kinds,  and 
there  are  several  varieties  of  it,  especially 
variMjaled  ones  of  little  value. 

the  It 

in^  as  they  do  stateliness  and  grace  with 
brilliant  and  delicate!}'- coloured  flowers. 
The  many  kinds  in  cultivation  afford  a  rich 
choice.  All  are  beautiful,  but  some  are 
better  suited  for  particular  localities  than 
others.  The  habit  and  general  character 
of  the  plants  being  so  varied,  their  uses 
are  likewise  varied.  Some  are  suited 
for  the  rock-garden,  others  for  the  mixed 
border,  many  for  the  shrubbery — 
especially  for  the  Rhododendron  beds 
— while  not  a  few  are  so  robust  that  they 
are  at  home  in  the  wild  garden,  holding 
their  own  against  native  plants.  Their 
true  place,  however,  is  the  garden  proper, 
and,  when  their  uses  are  understood  and 
expressed,  there  will  be  a  total  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  flower  trarden.  , 
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Lilies  may  be  grown  in  various  ways  : — 

I.  Under  glass  you  may  have  Lilies  in 
flower  all  the  year  round. 

1.  In  the  open  border  you  may  enjoy 
their  beauty  each  in  its  own  season. 

3.  You  may  take  them  up  when  coming 
into  flower  in  the  border,  and  plunging 
them  roots  and  all  into  a  suflicienlly  large 
pot  with  suitable  soil,  shade  them  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  transfer  them 
to  bloom  in  a  conservatory  or  balcony, 
without  damage,  providing  they  are  kept 
well-watered. 

Culture  is  important,  but  arrangement 
and  grouping  are  even  more  so.  There 
are  Lilies  which  will  grow  in  any  ordinary 
soil;  agood,  rich  loamy  soil  suits  thegreater 
number ;  others  want  plenty  of  sand,  so 
as  to  keep  the  soil  free ;  while  others 
can  be  easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil  if  it 
is  mixed  with  leaf-mould  or  peat.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  there  are  no  great 
difHculties  in  the  way  of  growing  a  large 
number  of  kinds.  In  nearly  all  cases 
Lihes  are  more  vigorous  and  brilliant 
where  partially  protected  from  severe 
frosts  ;  and  the  (lowers  last  longer  when 
sheltered  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
mid -day  sun.  The  shrubbery  border, 
among  Rhododendrons  (for  those  re- 
quiring peat),  and  the  mixed  border 
between  shrubs  and  lierbaceous  plants, 
where  the  young  shoots  get  a  slight  pro- 
tection from  the  early  frosts,  are  among 
the  best  situations.  A  very  safe  place  is 
near  the  edge  of  a  Rhododendron  bed  ; 
soil  that  will  grow  Rhododendrons  will 
grow  most  sorts  of  Lilies,  and  aflford  pro- 
tection from  "  blight  and  spot,"  which  in 
some  seasons,  notably  when  cold  and  wet 
follow  drought,  greatly  injure  the  growth 
and  flowering  of  some  species,  even  though 
the  bulbs  be  unhurt.  Il  should  be  re- 
membered that  bulbs  of  nearly  all  Lilies 
occasionally  lie  dormant  a  whole  season, 
and  push  out  luxuriantly  the  following 
summer,  especially  the  Martagon  tribe. 

'  Manure  should  never  be  dug  in  with 
the  bulbs,  though  they  accept  it  grateftUly 
if  liberally  applied  as  a  top  dressing 
after  they  have  been  established  a  year. 
The  only  manure  to  be  dug  in  at  planting 
is  rich  peat  and  sand,  in  the  proportion 
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of  two  parts  of  peat  to  one  of  sand.*  This 
is  advisedly  called  manure.  In  light 
soils  L,  auratum  and  some  others  are  all 
the  better  for  a  top-dressing  of  dry  day 
broken  small.  Though  to  each  brief 
description  below  we  have  appended  a 
word  or  two  upon  cultivation,  il  is  per- 
haps advisable  to  add  a  few  general 
remarks.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  ho^vever  beautiful  nearly  all  the 
known  Lilies  are,  some  are  extremely  fas- 
tidious ;  but  there  is  a  rare  choice  of 
beauty  among  those  that  are  easily 
cultivated.  Lilies  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — lirsi,  those  that  are  best 
grown  in  pots,  such  as  neilgherrense, 
Wallichianum,  philippinense,  and  nepat- 
ensci  also  Wallichianum  superbum  (sul- 
phureum),  Lowi  primulinuni,  Bakeri,  new 
Burmese  Lilies ;  and,  in  many  soils  and 
climates,  speciosum,  auratum,  and  longi- 
florum;secondly,those  that  are  best  grown 
out-of-doors  in  loamy  soil ;  thirdly,  those 
that  are  best  grown  oui-of-doors  in  peaty 
soil.  On  light  soils  the  following  kinds 
do  remarkably  well  :  L.  candidum,  longi- 
tlorum  and  its  varieties,  chalcedonicum, 
excelsum,  and  the  speciosum  section  ; 
all  of  the  umbellatum,  croceuni,  and 
elegans  type  ;  also  tigrinumsinense.  For 
deep  loamy  soil  the  best  kinds  are  L. 
auratum,  Szovitiianum,  Humboldti,  the 
Ti^erfemiIy,mostof  the  Martagon  group; 
while  in  an  mlermediate  soil  of  leaf-mould, 
loam,  and  sand,  we  advise  the  planting  ot 
Buschianum,  philadelphicum,  pulchellum, 
Browni,  giganleum,  tenuifoliuni,  Kranien, 
etc.  The  North  American  forms  require 
more  peat  and  more  ntoisture  than  the 
other  groups.  Lilies  require,  so  fer  as 
their  roots  are  concerned,  a  cool  bottoim, 
abundant  moisture,  and,  for  most  kinds, 
a  free  drainage.  The  slope  of  a  hili 
facing  south-east  or  south-west,  for  in- 
stance, with  water  from  above  percolating 
through  the  sub-soil,  so  as  to  always 
aflbrd  a  supply,  without  stagnation,  would 
be  an  admirable  site. 

Propagation.— This  is  generally  and 
most  readily  effected  by  separating  the 
bulblets  or  offsets  from  the  parent  bulbs, 
and  these,  detached  and  grown  in  the 
same  way  as  the  parent,  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  make  good  flowering  plants- 
The  scales  of  the  bulbs  afford  a  means  of 
propagation  ;  but  this  is  a  slower  method. 
Raising  Lilies  from  seed  is  somenrhat 
tedious,  though  many  kinds  in  this  country 
perfect  seed  in  plenty,  and  in  the  case  of 
such  kinds  as  L.  tenuifolium  the  seedlings 
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(lower  in  three  or  four  years  ;  though  others 
will  not  flower  for  several  years.  The  finest 
kinds,  such  as  the  Japanese  and  Cali- 
fomian  Lilies,  are  now  so  cheap  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  propagate  from 
home-^rown  plants.  It  will  be  well,  how- 
ever, \i,  by  rapid  increase,  or  otherwise, 
they  become  plentiful  enough  to  adorn 
the  smallest  cottage  gardens.  Several 
Lilies,  chiedy  Japanese  and  Califomian, 
are  largely  imported  every  year.  As  soon 
as  received,  all  bulbs  should  be  examined, 
and  decaying  matter  should  be  removed. 
They  should  then  be  laid  in  soil,  or, 
better  still.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  moderate 
condition  of  moisture,  until  the  bulbs  re- 
cover their  plumpness  and  the  roots  are 
on  the  point  of  starting  from  the  base. 
Then  they  should  be  potted  or  planted 
out  as  required  ;  but,  before  this,  decaying 
scales  should  again  be  removed,  as  a  few 
of  the  outside  ones  are  often  bruised  in 
transit,  and  after  they  have  been  in  the 
soil  a  little  time  decay  sets  in,  which  if 
not  then  taken  off  may  contaminate  the 
whole  bulb.  Of  those  so  imported,  L. 
auratum  and  Krameri  should,  when 
potted,  be  surrounded  with  sand,  but 
some  do  well  without  it.  The  most 
dififictilt  to  import  among  the  N.  Ameri- 
can Lilies  are  L.  Washingtonianum  and 
L.  mbescens,  since,  as  a  rule,  they  suffer 
much  more  than  the  large,  solid  bulbs  of 
L.  Humba1dti,or  than  those  of  pardalinum, 
canadense,  and  superbum.  These  solid 
bulbs  should  be  treated  as  above  directed, 
but  L.  Washingtonianum,  rubescens,  and 
Humboldti  should  not  be  potted,  as  they 
never  succeed  in  that  way  ;  and  indeed 
all  the  N.  American  Lilies  do  much  better 
if  planted  out.  Those  grown  in  Holland, 
such  as  the  varieties  of  davuricum, 
elegans,  and  speciosum,  etc.,  arrive  plump 
and  sound,  but  it  is  much  better  to  lay  even 
these  in  soil  a  little  while  before  potting. 

li.  Alexandne.— A  beautiful  new  dwarf 
Lily,  apparently  a  hybrid  between  longi- 
flonim  and  auratum,  bearing  a  large,  well- 
opened,  reflexed  flower,  broad  petalled  and 
pure  white,  from  a  southern  Japanese 
Island;  and  therefore  grows  best  under 
glass.     Its  native  name  is  Uke  uri. 

Ii.  anratain. — Some  forms  have  flowers 
nearly  i  ft,  across,  with  broad  white  petals 
copiously  spotted  with  reddish-brown  and 
having  broad  bands  of  golden -yellow  down 
the  centre.  The  poorest  forms  have  starry 
flo^vers  and  scarcely  any  markings. 
Severa.1  named  varieties  are  particularly 
distinct ;  and  the  chief  are  cruentum  and 
rubro-vittatum,  which  have  deep  crimson 
instead  of  yellow  bands  down  the  petals, 
Rubro-vittatum  is  a  variety  with  a  very 


distinct  bulb,  the  foliage  is  darker,  and  it 
is  a  hardier,  belter  doer  than   the  type. 
Plalyphyllum  is  also  more   easily  grown 
than  the  type.    The  white-pelai led  variety 
of  plat  yphyllum,  generally  called  virginale, 
'  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms. 
'   VVitlei  and  virginale,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  no  colour  but  the  golden  bands ; 
rubro-pictum,  with  a  red  stripe  and  spots  ; 
platyphyllumi,  with  very  large  flowers  and 
broad  leaves ;    and    Emperor,  a    grand 
flower,  with  reddish  spots    and  centre. 
There   are   also   some   beautiful   hybrids 
;   raised  between  L.  auratum  and  some  of 
the     other     species  ;     for     example,     L. 
I   Parkmanni  (between   L  auratum  and  L. 
I   speciosum),  which  has  large  white  flowers 
I   banded  and  spotted  with  carmine-crimson. 
It   grows    freely    in    peat    or    loam,    a 
mixture  of  both  with  a  little  road-scrap- 
'   ings     best     fulfilling      its     requirements. 
:  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  light, 
'   and  sandy,  it  should  be   taken  out   to  a 
'   depth  of    18  in.,  and   replaced  with   the 
!   compost  above  mentioned,  or  some  fine, 
;  well-enriched  mould.    The  bulbs  should 
I  be  planted  in  this,  and,  as  soon  as  growth 
I   commences  in  spring,  should  be  mulched 
I   with  decomposed  manure  or  short  Grass. 
I   If  the  garden  soil  be  fairly  good,  it  need 
I   only  be  well  stirred  and  manured,  but  the 
manure  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed, 
I   A  sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen, 
I   and  if  possible  screened   from  the   mid- 
!   day  sun,  and  protected  from  westerly  and 
I   southerly  gales   and   from  heavy  driving 
I   rains  ;  for  this  Lily  is  very  susceptible  to 
1   injury  by  cold  draughts  and  cutting  winds. 
No  better   place  can   be  chosen   than  a 
snug  nook  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
I  east  by  shrubs,  but  at  the  same  time  open 
i   to  the  sun.     The  best  examples  that  have 
been   seen    were  grown  in  a  Rhododen- 
dron bed,  and  planted  in  a  deep,  moist, 
peaty  soil,  where  they  have  been  for  years 
undisturbed.    When  planted  among  other 
things   the    young   and    tender   uprising 
shoots   are   greatly   protected   in   spring. 
As  to  propagation,  there  is  scarcely  any 
need  to  enlarge  upon  that,  as  bulbs  are 
imported   so  plentifully ;   and   it   is  only 
necessary  to  separate  the  young  bulbs  and 
replant  them  in  good  soil.      Those  who 
increase  this  Lily  from  seed  must  be  pre- 
pared to  exercise  a  little  patience,  as  the 
seed  is  long  germinating  and  the  seedlings 
are  several  years  before  flowering.    The 
seed  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  npe,  in  a 
frame.     The  seedlings  should  be  planted 
out  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  of  an  appre- 
ciable size. 

L.  BroWBi  is  a  tine  Lily  in  the  way  of 
L.  Japonicum,  but    with ,  larger  flowers. 
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It  is  readily  distinguished  from  any  other  L.  bulbifenun  is  one  of  the  handsomest 

kind   by  the  rich  brownish-purple  mark-      of  European  Lilies,  and  is  about  i  ft.  high, 
ings  on  the  exterior  of  the  blossoms,  which       It  bears  large  crimson  flowers  shading  lo 
in  well-grown  plants  are  sometimes  9  in.      orange.     The  variety  umbellalum  is  finer 
in  length.     It  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and      and   stronger,  and    has    large   umbelled 
succeeds   without    gi\ing   much   trouble.       clusters  of  flowers.   This  Lily  is  generally 
distinguished  from  its  congener? 
by  bulblets  on  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.     It  grows  freely  in  ordin- 
ary soil,   and  flowers  in  early 
summer.      A   capital    plant   for 
bold  groups,  and  thriving  under 
partial  shade  or  in  the  open. 

L.  Ctuudenae  {Canadian 
Zj/y).— This  beautiful  flower  is 
among  the  oldest  of  cultivated 
Lilies.  It  is  3  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
bears,  on  slender  stems,  ter- 
minal clusters  of  drooping  blos- 
soms usually  orange,  and  copi- 
ously spotted  with  deep  brown. 
It  also  occurs  with  red  flowers 
(rubrum)  and  with  yellow  flowers 
(flavum).  L.  panum,  L.  Bolan- 
deri,  L.  Grayi  and  L.  maritimum 
resemble  it,  and  like  it  require 
a  partially-shaded  position  and 
a  moist,  deep  peaty  soil  enriched 
by  decayed  leaf-mould.  It 
flowers  late  in  summer,  and  is 
.  very  attractive  in  bold  masses, 
such  as  ai«  often  seen  in  nur- 
series about  London.  Like  its 
allied  forms  it  makes  elegant 
groups  among  choice  shrubs 
such  as  Azaleas  and  Rhododen- 
drons ;  and  by  such  an  anange- 
ment  we  get  a  second  bloom 
and  a  variety  of  form  from  beds 
that  had  only  one  blossoming 
season,  and  were  poor  and  stiff 
in  outline  ;  we  prevent  senseless 
digging  when  the  groups  are 
once  in  place  ;  and  we  keep  the 
shrubs  from  growing  into  a  solid 
ugly   mass,   while    they    shelter 

L.  caBdidnm.— One    of  the 
best-known  and  loveliest  Lilies, 
seen  in  almost  every  cottage  gar- 
Lihun,  cndid-m  (While  ot  M.d^n.  Uiy).  ^en,  and  producing  "now-wbue 

blooms  m  summer.  It  dislikes- 
coddling  or  being  meddled  with,  amt 
thrives  best  when  undisturbed  for  years. 
in  good  garden  soil.  Any  attempt  1^ 
deal  with  it  like  the  more  delicate  oo»* 
generally  results  in  failure.  The  best- 
flowered  plants  are  in  old  gardens,  wheit: 
the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  run  as  they  Efc^ 
with  no  attention  whatever.  In  boM. 
masses,  no  plants  can  compare  with  d 
common  white  Lily  when  m  bloom. 
is  so  fair  a  flower  that  there 
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,   soil   and    position   which   suits    L. 

tum  it  flourishes,  and  need  only  be 

lifted  every  few  years  and  replanted  in 
fresh  rich  soil.  It  grows  from  2  to  4  ft. 
high,  and  has  deep  green  foliage  distinct 
from  allied  kinds.  The  variety  Colchesten 
is  handsome.  Quite  recently,  some  re- 
markablyfine  and  strong-growing  varieties 
of  this  Lily  have  been  obtained  from  the 
district  whence  L.  Henryi  came ;  named  by 
Mr.  Baker  Chloraster  and  Leucanthum. 
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a  place  which  a  good  plant  or  well-grown 
group  of  it  will  not  adom.  But  the  care- 
ful growth  and  the  proper  placing  of  such 
lovely  hardy  plants  give  Che  highest 
chaiTO  to  the  garden.  For  years  it  has 
been  difficult  to  find  even  a  misciable 
tuft  in  many  "show"  gardens,  though 
they  displayed  nothing  there  so  good  as 
a  tall  white  Lily  in  a  cottage  garden. 
Moist  loam  seems  to  suit  it  generally, 
though,  like  other  Lilies,  it  will  grow  in 
a  variety  of  soils.  The  varieties  pere- 
grin um,  striatum,  and  monstrosum  are 
not  so  fine,  but  the  striped-leaved  variety 
aureo-marginaiis  is  valuable  for  its  foliage 

lb  ch^cedonicnm  {Scarlet  Mariagon) 
is  a  very  old  and  handsome  Lily,  of  tall 
and  graceful  growth,  and  bears  several 
pendulous,  vermilion,  turban  -  shaped 
blossoms  about  the  etid  of  July.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate,  thrives  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  is  best  when  well 
established  and  left  undisturbed.  There 
are  a  few  varieties,  majus  being  Che  largest 
and  best.  The  others  are  gnecum,  rather 
taller  than  the  type  and  having  smaller 
flowers  ;  pyrenaicum,  with  yellow  flowers  ; 
Heldreichi,  tall  and  robust,  flowering  a 
week  or  two  earlier  ;  and  maculatum,  a 
very  handsome  form.  Native  of  Greece 
and  Ionian  Isles.  Similar  to  the  scarlet 
Martagon  is  the  Japanese  L.  callosum, 
a  pretty  Lily,  i^  to  3  ft.  high,  with  slender 
stems,  bearing  m  summer  several  brilliant 
scarlet  blossoms.  L.  camioiicum,  of  a 
similar  character,  is  1  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
produces  in  early  summer  turban-shaped 
nodding  blossoms  of  bright  vermilion  or 
yellow. 

Ik  coacolor. — .A.  pretty  little  Lily  from 
Japan,  1  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing  three  to  sin 
bnght  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  spotted 
with  black,  star-shaped,  and  erect.  There 
are  some  three  or  four  varieties — pul- 
chcllum,  or  Busehianiun,  an  early  variety 
from  Siberia,  I J  to  2  fL  high,  with  crimson 
blossoms  ;  Condion,  with  flowers  some- 
what larger  than  the  type,  and  of  a  rich 
yellow  spotted  with  brown  ;  sinicum,  a 
Chinese  form,  with  four  to  six  crimson 
flowers  heavily  spotted  and  larger  than 
the  type ;  and  Partheneion,  with  scarlet 
flowers  flushed  with  yellow.  This  charm- 
ing Lily  and  its  varieties  are  quite  hard^, 
though  they  require  some  attention  in 
cultivating.  They  succeed  in  half-shady 
places  in  a  soil  composed  of  two  parts 
of  peat,  one  of  loam,  and  one  of  road- 
scrapiags  ;  but  seem  to  require  renewing 
ei-ery  few  years. 

L.  erocmm  {Orange  Lily)  is  one  of  the 
sturdiest  and  hardiest,  and  therefore  one 


of  the  commonest  of  Lilies.  It  grows  in 
almost  any  soil  or  position,  and  bears  in 
early  summer  huge  heads  of  large  rich 
orange  flowers.  In  the  mixed  border  it 
is  attractive,  but  shows  best  on  the  margin 
of  a  shrubbery,  where  its  stems  just  over- 
top the  surrounding  foliage.  It  is  always. 
best  after  some  years'  growth.  A  native 
of  the  colder  mountains  of  Europe,  it  is 
one  of  the  Lilies  that  may  be  naturalised, 
but  is  never  so  strong  as  in  rich  garden- 
ground.  Lilies  are  said  not  to  like  manure, 
but  we  have  never  seen  this  one  so  fine 
as  when  in  well-manured  ground-,  after 
several  years'  growth.  Indeed,  we  have 
planted  it  over  a  subsoil,  so  to  say,  of 
solid  cow  manure,  and  have  had  bulbs. 
and    flowers    of    enormous   size    in    two 


L.  d&Tllriciun  is  a  slender  European 
Lily  with  moderate -sized  red  flowers, 
spotted  with  black.  Like  L,  elegans,  it  has 
several  varieties,  the  chief  being  Sappho, 
incomparable,  erectum,  multiflorum,  Don 
Juan,  and  Rubens,  Being  strong  growers 
and  flowering  freely,  they  are  fine  plants 
for  the  mixed  border,  for  margins  of 
shrubberies,  or  for  groups  or  masses, 
thriving  in  partial  shade  as  well  as  in 
sunny  places. 

L.  elegans.— One  of  the  best  and  most 
generally  grown  of  the  early  Lilies.  It  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Thun- 
bergjanum.  It  is  very  variable,  and  there 
are  about  a  dozen  named  varieties.  The 
type  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has 
stout  erect  stems,  which  bear  numerous 
narrow  leaves,  and  are  terminated  by  a 
bright  orange-red  flower,  S  or  6  in,  across. 
A  native  of  Japan,  flowering  with  us  about 
the  beginning  of  July.  Most  of  the 
varieties  are  so  distinct  as  to  merit  a 
slight  description.  They  are — marmora- 
tum  and  marmoratum  aureum,  two  of  Che 
earliest  forms  ;  alutaceum,  not  more  than 
9  in.  high,  with  a  large  pale  apricot- 
coloured  flower,  copiously  spotted  ;  arme- 
naicum  (venustum),  about  i4  ft.  high, 
with  several  moderate -si  led  flowers  (in 
autumn)  of  a  rich  glowing  orange-red  ; 
atrosanguineum,  about  i^  ft.  high,  with 
large  flowers  of  rich  deep  crimson  ;  Bate- 
manni^,  about  4  ft.  high,  with  several 
moderate -sized  flowers,  in  late  summer, 
of  a  rich  unspotted  apricot  lint  (L.  Bate- 
mannife  and  L.  Wallacei  are  put  by  Mr. 
Baker  as  allied  to  L.  Leichtlini  and  the 
Tiger  group.  I  do  not  consider  the  above 
two  species  to  be  Thunbergianum);  bicolor, 
about  I  ft.  high,  with  large  flowers  orange- 
red,  flamed  with  a  deeper  hue  ;  brevi- 
folium,  ij  ft.  high,  with  flowers  pale  red 
and     slightly    spotted ;     citrinur 
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m,  but  taller  ;  fulgens,  I  lo  i^ 
ft.  high,  with  four  lo  six  large  flowers 
of  a  deep  red  ;  sanguineum,   l   Co   \\  ft.   i 
high,  with  one  or  two  large  blood-red  i 
flowers;  L.    Horsmanni,  a  dwarf  fonn  ' 
with  richly-coloured  flowers  of  a  blood-red 
mahogany  tint,  and  Splendens,  the  early 
form  of  L,  Wilsoni ;  Alice  Wilson,  the 
beautiful,  scarce,  lemon-yellow,  dwarfibrm ; 
Van  Houttei,  \\  ft.  high,  with  very  deep 
crimson-red  flowers,  spotted  with  black  ; 
Wallacei,  aj  ft  high,  with   rich   orange- 
red  flowers,  spotted  with  black  ;  Wilsoni, 
2  ft.  high,  with  large  apricot -tinted,  yellow 
striped    flowers— one    of    the    latest    to 
bloom.      All   the   L.   elegans   group   are   : 
perfectly  hardj' ;  they  grow  vigorously  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  prefer  a  deep  loamy 


one  wilh  an  admixture  ol  peat.  They 
like  an  open  position,  and  are  suitable 
for  planting  around  the  margins  of  shrub- 
beries. Small  groups  are  beautiful  in  Ihe 
open  spaces  that  should  exist  in  every 
shrubbery  or  Rhododendron  bed.  They 
are  all  excellent  border-plants,  and  the 
dwarf  kinds  may  be  introduced  into  the 
Tock-garden.  In  all  cases  they  must  be 
placed  in  sunny  situations. 

L.  gi^antenm.— A  noble  Lily  of  huge 
growth  and  in  aspect  diflerent  from  any 
other.  Its  bulb  is  large  and  conical,  and 
develops  spreading  tufts  of  handsome 
shining  heart-shaped  foliage.  The  flower- 
stems  are  stout  and  erect,  6  to  lo  ft.  high, 
tenninated  by  a  huge  raceme,  i  to  2  ft.  in 
length,  of  about  a  dozen  long  nodding 


fragrant  flowers,  which  are  white  and 
tinged  with  purple  on  the  inside.  It  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  Lilies,  and  gives  very 
little  trouble.  It  flourishes  best  in  a 
sheltered  position,  where  there  is  an 
undergrowth  of  thin  shrubs  to  protect  the 
growth  in  spring.  The  soil  must  be  deep 
and  well  drained,  and  must  consist  of 
sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould,  strengthened 
by  a  little  rich  loatn,  and  plenty  of  rich 
manure.  Years  sometimes  elapse  before 
the  tufts  of  foliage  send  up  bloom. 
Nepaul.  L.  cordifolium,  a  Japanese  plant, 
is  a  similar,  but  inferior,  species,  very  tare 
in  cultivation.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment.  Cordifolium  is  said  to  grow 
naturally  in  Japan  in  shady  damp  places, 
cool  and  moist  A  small  group  of  three 
or  four  plants  will  do  well  in  an  open  spot 
among  shrubs,  in  a  free  peaty  soil,  and 
when  in  flower  the  effect  will  be  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

L.  HanBOni.— A  handsome  Japanese 
species,  about  4  ft.  high,  having  whorls  of 
bright  green  leaves  and  a  terminal  spike 
of  about  a  dozen  bright,  orange-yellow, 
brown-sjxitted  flowers.  It  flowers  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  is  quite  hardy,  and 
succeeds  in  sheltered  situations  in  a  soil 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  peat,  one  of 
loam,  and  one  of  road -scrapings. 

L.  Hamboldti  is  very  graceful.  The 
singular  beauty  of  the  blossoms  and  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  they  droop  from 
their  slender  stalks,  make  it  most  desir- 
able, and  its  flowers,  on  account  of  their 
great  substance,  are  more  lasting  than 
any  other  Califomian  Lily.  The  stout 
and  purplish  stems  attain  a  height  of  4  to 
8  ft.  The  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  each,  and  are  of  a  bright 
green.  The  flowers  differ  considerably  in 
colour  and  markings,  but  are  usually 
bright  golden- yellow,  richly  spotted  with 
crimson-purple.  The  variety  ocellalum  or 
Bloomerianum  is  dwarf,  and  has  petals 
tipped  with  brown ish-cnm son.  It  grows 
best  in  an  open  border  of  rich  peaty  or 
leafy  soil  of  a  good  depth.  Columbianum, 
syn.  Nitidum,  seems  to  bea  smaller  v-ariety 
of  this  Lily. 

L.  japonicnm,  or  Krameri  as  it  is  more 
often  called,  possesses  the  most  delicate 
beauty  of  any.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
shape  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  L, 
aiiratum.  They  are  either  pure  white  or 
delicate  rosy- pink — generally  the  latter. 
L.  japonicum  is  1  to  3  ft.  high,  and  some- 
times bears  five  blooms — but  generally 
only  one  or  two.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
10  grow,  owing  to  its  delicate  constitution, 
but  the  best  specimens  produced  in  this 
country  were  grown  under  the  same  con- 
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and  speciosum.  I 
beauty  it  deserves  the  i 
tost    careful   attention.      It   is   a   lovely 
lant    for   a  select   spot   between   choice 
warf  shrubs,  in  free  peaty  soil  or  deep 
andy    loam  with    vegetable    soil    in    it, 
Vhen   Mr.  Kramer  first  sent  me  this  Lily 
e    wrote   that   he    obtained    it    from    a 
mountainous  slope  at  a  high 
Ititude. 

L.  longillonun  ( While 
r-rttmptt  i//)').  — This  is 
.mong  the  most  beautiful 
ind  most  %-aluable  of  garden 
-ilies.       The  typical  form  is 

to  3  ft.  hi^h,  the  stems  in 
imnmer  being  terminated 
>y  reflexed,  tubular,  waxy- 
vhite  flowers,  which  are 
iweetly  scented.  There  are 
icveral  varieties,  the  best 
>eing  the  early  variety  now 
:alled  praicox,  of  rather 
dwarf  habit,  with  long, 
pointed,  three-nerved,  dark- 
jreen  foliage  ;  the  flowers 
ire  of  great  substance,  tubu- 
lar, and  but  little  reflexed 
\X  the  tip,  which  flowers  a 
rortnight  earlier  than  the 
type,  bears  larger  and  more 
numerous  flowers,  and  is  in 
every  way  superior  to  it 
Takesima  is  recognised  by 
a  purplish  tint  on  the  ex- 
lenor  of  the  blossoms  and 
on  the  stem.  Wilsoni,  or 
eximium,  the  finest  variety, 
has  bold  dark  foliage,  and 
is  nearly  4  ft.  high,  with 
numerous  flowers  about  gin. 
long.  Takesima  is  the  latest 
to  bloom.  Madame  Von 
Siebold  is  also  a  fine  variety. 
L.  longiflorum  giganteum  is 
the  variety  generally  ob- 
tained from  Japan  ;  strong 
bulbs  will  send  up  a  head 
of  from  8  to  12  flowers 
widely  opened  ;  the  foliage 
is  bright  green  ;  under  glass 
this  Lily  may  easily  be 
forced.  L.  formosanum,  the 
variety  from  Formosa,  has 
its  flowers  ribbed  and 
flushed  with  rosy-brown  ; 
they  are  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the  ' 
type.  L.  Harrisi  is  L.  longiflorum  altered 
by  growth  in  a  tropical  climate,  Bermudas, 
S.  Africa,  &c.  Jama -Jura  and  Liukiu 
are  native  names  for  the  varieties  men- 
tioned. The  variegated  -  leaved  fomi 
(albo -marginatum)    is    desirable,    as    the 


variegation  is  distinct  and  constant.  L. 
longiflorum  and  its  varieties  sometimes 
bloom  well  in  borders,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  injured  by 
spring  frosts.  L.  longiflorum  is  so  early 
that,  unless  protected  by  the  leaves  of 
evergreens,  its  growth  is  apt  to  be 
checked.      A    we II -drained    light    loam, 


well  enriched  with  leaf-mould, '  suits  it 
admirably.  L.  Wilsoni  is  benefited  by  a 
lighter  soil  and  by  a  warmer  and  more 
sheltered  position.  When  Just  pushing 
the  growth  in  spring  it  is  advisable  to 
encircle  the  plants  with  a  few  dead 
branches,     if    unprotected    by    shrubs. 
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Where  ihls  fine  species  and  its  forms  tail 
in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden,  success 
may  be  ensured  by  making  a  special  soil  of 
rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  or  cocoa  fibre. 
Jn  such  a  mixture,  so  free  and  open  that 
the  hand  could  be  pushed  down  below  the 
bulb,  we  have  seen  them  perfectly  grown 
where  the  natural  soil  was  too  stiff  and 
impervious.  The  hardier  varieties  are 
admirable  for  artistic  gardening,  their  fine 
forms  being  very  effective  when  tastefully 
grouped  on  the  fringe  of  beds  of  choice 
bushes  and  when  touching  and  seeming 
to  spring  out  oX  the  Grass.  They  are  also 
good  in  beds  either  specially  devoted  to 


thrive  freely  in  a  good  loamy  soil  ;  they 
are  perfectly  hardy  and  are  rather  partial 
to  shade,  growing  freely  in  grassy  places, 
open  woods,  or  copses.  Some  of  the  finer 
varieties  are  good  garden  plants,  and 
should  be  grouped  in  the  spaces  between 
hardy  Azaleas  or  similar  flowering  bushes. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Jenkins  writes  as  to  the 
white  Martagon  :  "The  white  Martagon 
Lily  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the 
family,  and  if  given  a  suitable  soil  and 
position  there  are  but  few  of  its  relatives 
that  excel  it  in  beauty,  hardiness,  or 
freedom  of  bloom.  As  to  its  free-flower- 
ing qualities,  suffice  it  to  say  that  three 


Lilium  1ong[ 

them  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 

Elants.  Similar  to  L.  longiflorum  are 
,.  neilgherrense,  philippinense,  Walli- 
chianum,  and  nepalense,  but  none  is 
hardy  and  all  are  poor  and  unsatisfactory, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  greenhouse. 

Xi.  Martagon  {Turffs-cap  ir/y).— This 
is  so  common  that  we  need  only  mention 
its  varieties.  These  are  very  tine,  especi- 
ally daltnaticum,  which  has  flowers  latter 
than  the  type  and  of  a  shining  blackish- 
purple,  a  contrast  to  the  loveliness  of  the 
pure  while  variety  (album).  Cattanise  is 
I  form  of  dalmaticum  and  scarcely  differs 
-om   it      Like    the    type,    the   varieties 


bulbs  in  my  garden  after  being  planted  as 
many  years  ago  gave  me  no  less  than  167 
blooms,  two  of  the  stems  carrying  forty- 
two  and  forty-nine  blooms.  E\-en  in  the 
summer  immediately  after  planting  the 
Lilies  sent  up  forty  blooms.  This  1 
attribute  to  their  being  moved  early  in 
September,  for  if  planted  late  in  the  year, 
most  of  the  Martagon  section  refuse  10 
bloom  in  the  ensuing  sun\mer.  1  find 
that  this  Lily  does  best  in  gciod  deep  soil 
enriched  with  leaf-mould,  and  without 
manure  or  sand.  As  the  above-mentioned 
soil  suits  such  plants  as  Anemone  sylves- 
tris  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  perftction, 
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I  have  carpeted  the  ground  with  them, 
and  they  serve  to  keep  the  soil  cool 
during  the  summer,  while  in  May  they 
furnish  me  with  countless  flowers." 
%  L.  momuialplinm  is  a  magnificent  Lily 
of  noble  growth.  The  stout  flower-stems 
i-ary  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are 
terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  six  to  twenty 
turban-shaped  flowers,  ranging  in  colour 
from  a  rich  canary-yellow  10  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow.  Some  forms  have  spotted  flowers, 
and  some  are  much  larger  than  others. 
The  varieties  are  known  as  L.  Szovitzi- 
anuin,  colchicum,  and  Loddigesianum. 
L  monadelphum  thrives  best  in  moist 
deep  loamy  soil,  well  enriched  with  good 
manure  at  the  lime  of  planting  ;  but  does 


planting  when  necessary.  By  this  treat- 
ment flowers  arc  frequently  produced  by 
seedling  plants  four  or  five  years  after 
sowing. 

L.  PaiTTi  is  a  new  and  distinct  species 
from  California.  It  is  of  elegant  slender 
growth,  and  3  to  4  ft.  high,  bearing  grace- 


lot  show  its  true  character  till  it  has 
>een  planted  several  years.  It  rarely 
ails,  and  is  one  of  the  least  disappointing 
if  all.  It  may  be  readily  increased  from 
oot -scales,  a  fact  which  is  taken  advantage 
if  by  many  cultivators,  and  is  the  only 
nethod  of  increasing  and  keeping  pure 
jiy  really  good  or  marked  variety.  Seed 
i,  however,  the  readiest  way  of  acquiring 
stock  of  this  truly  charming  plant.  The 
eeds  are  usually  sown  in  large  shallow 
ans  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  remain  there 
)r  two  years,  by  which  time  the  bulbs 
ave  attained  a  considerable  size;  they 
re  then  planted  in  beds  in  rows  6  in. 
part,    with  4  in.  between  the  bulbs,  re- 


ful  trumpet- shaped  flowers  of  rich  yellow, 
copiously  spotted  with  chocolate- red,  and 
delicately  perfumed.  The  flowers  being 
borne  horizonially,  render  it  very  distinct. 
It  grows  in  elevated  districts  in  South 
California,  in  boggy  ground.     Not  much 
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is  known   of   its   culture,   but   the   finest 
plants  have  been  produced  where  the  soil   ■ 
was  two  thirds  common  peat  and  one 
third   loam,   with  plenty  of  coarse   sand.   I 
A  bed  in  a  shady  spot   was  selected,  in   ' 
which  the  bulbs  were  placed  at  a  depth 
of  4  in.,  having  underneath  about  I  ft.  of 
the  soil.     Here  the  strongest  bulbs  threw   ^ 
up  stems  4  fL  in  height,  and  the  greatest  ' 
number  of  blossoms  on  one  stem  for  the 
first  season  was  six. 

L.  pardaliiiiiffl  {Panther  Lily).—Om 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  Califomian 
Lilies,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  for 
English  gardens,  as  it  makes  itself 
thoroughly  at  home  in  them  and  grows 
as  vigorously  as  in  lis  native  habitat     It 


spotted.  This  last  is  the  noblest,  and 
should  be  grown  if  possible.  The  Panther 
Lily  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactor>-  of  aJl 
Lilies  ;  it  has  a  strong  constitution,  in- 
creases rapidly,  soon  becomes  established, 
and  rarely  pines  away,  as  many  kinds  da 
It  likes  a  deep,  light,  good  soil,  enriched 
with  plenty  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf- 
soil,  where  the  roots  can  receive  ample 
moisture.  It  should  always  be  in  a 
sheltered  position,  like  the  sunny  side  of 
a  bold  group  of  shrubs  or  low  trees.  In 
a  special  bed  the  near  shelter  of  hedges 
is  desirable,  though  their  roots  should  be 
kept  away.  Bare  borders  are  not  the 
places  where  this  noble  Lily  does  or  looks 


best— ther 


I  shelter  or  support  for 
plants  which  in  their  own 
country  have  many  shrubs 


for  < 


8  ft.  high,  and  has  large  drooping 
flowers  of  bright  orange,  spotted  with 
maroon.  There  are  several  larieties,  the 
most  distinct  being — Bourgu;!,  one  of  the 
finest,  having  stout  stems  6  to  7  ft.  high, 
with  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  of  bright 
crimson,  shading  10  orange,  and  freely 
spotted  with  maroon,  and  blooming  a 
fortnight  later  than  any  other ;  pallida,  a 
dwarf  variety,  scarcely  5  ft.  high,  bears 
flowers  nearly  double  the  siie  of  the  type, 
and  paler  in  colour  ;  califomicum,  a  more 
slender  variety,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  and  the 
brightest  in  colour  ;  pallidifolium  (pube- 
rulum),  a  small  form,  with  lighter  flowers  ; 
and  Robinsoni,  a  robust  variety,  with 
stout  stems  7  to  8  ft.  high,  and  with 
massive  foliage,  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
vermilion  shading  to   yellow,  and  freely 


sheltered  by  the  finest 
trees  of  the  northern 
world. 

L.  polyphylltiin.  —  A 
rare  and  beautiful  Lily, 
2  to  4  ft  high,  and  hav- 
ing large  turban -shaped 
flowers  of  a  waxy-«hite, 
copiously  .  spotted  and 
lined  with  purple.  North 
India.  Mr.  M'Intosh  of 
Uuneevan,  W'ey  bridge, 
who  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful with  it,  writes : 
"  Sandy  loam,  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  sand,  and  char- 
coal, with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  pulverised 
horse  ■  droppings,  and 
good  drainage  under  the 
bulbs,  are  all  I  have  to 
tell  ;  and  1  think  early 
staking  and  tying  may 
have  something  to  do  with 


many  growing  taller  than  they  otherwis: 


L.  pompojjium.— This  lovely  Lily  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  L.  pomponium 
usually  sold  as  such,  this  latter  being 
simply  the  red  variety  of  L.  pyrenaicum. 
L.  pomponium  is  elegant  and  vigorous, 
and  blooms  earlier  than  the  \-arieties  of 
chalcedonicum  and  pyrenaicum,  to  which 
it  is  related.  It  is  about  3  ft.  high,  is 
erect,  and  has  long  linear  leaves.  The 
flowers  appear  in  a  lax  raceme  i  ft 
through,  and  a  well-established  plant  will 
bear  as  many  as  twenty  flowers.  In  rich 
loam  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  sunshine  or 
shade,  and  no  difliculty  is  experienced 
with  either  home-grown  or  imported  ro  Jts, 
Maritime  Alps.  L.  pyrenaicmn,  a  simitar 
but  smaller  plant,  with  small  yellow 
r.,:n-..i..*.-.OOglC 
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flowers,  is  a  variety  of   L.  pomponium, 
and  the  red  fomi  is  much  inferior  to  the 
true  L.  pomponium,  though  generally  sold 
for  it.     These  varieties  require  the  same 
culture  as  L.  fiomponium.    L.  pomponium 
has  an  extremely  ofTensive  odour,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  used  for  cutting. 
L.  BpecioBniii,  or  lancifoliuni  as  it  is 
erroneously   called,   is   one   of   the   most 
popular    for    po(-cullure,  and   is  no  less 
desirable  for  the  open  air,  though,  being 
somewhat   delicate,   it   is   grown    lo    per- 
fection  under   glass.     It   is  well   known, 
and  we  need  not  describe  it,  but  we  will 
mention  the  chief  varieties.     There  is  the 
true  speciosum,  which  has  large  deep  rosy 
blossoms,   richly   spotted  ;    vestaie,   pure 
white  ;  album,  white  or  faintly  tinged  with 
pink  ;  rubrum,  deep  red  ;    roseum,   rosy- 
pink  ;     punctatuin,    white    spoiled     with 
pink  ;  Kra^lieri,  very  large  white  fiowers 
with    greenish    stripe    on    the   exterior ; 
album  novum,  a  somewhat  finer  variety 
with    light   orange  anthers,  and  broader   , 
petals    of   great     substance ;    fasciatuni 
album     and     fasciatum     rubrum,     two  ' 
monstrous    varieties     bearing    numerous   . 
flowers  on  flattened  stems.     Among  the 
more  beautiful  Japanese  forms  are  roseum, 
superbum,   and   formosum,   and   rubrum 
macranlhum,  cruentum,  compaclum,  and, 
darkest  of  all,  Melpomene  (not  the  Ameri- 
can Melpomene).    In  this  group  must  also 
be  included  the  fine  L.  Henryi,  an  orange- 
coloured  speciosum,  first  sent  loihiscountry  i 
by  Dr.  Henry  from  Central  China,andap- 
propriately  named  after  him,   Itisastrong   I 
i'rower,    perfectly    hardy,   and   from    ilf   ' 
unique  tint  and  bold    growth    a  grand  I 
acc(^uisition  to  our  gardens.     Other  fine 
varieties  liave  originated  in  America,  and   j 
among  these  Melpomene  is  very  distinct.  | 
The  beautiful  hybrid,  Mrs.  A.  Waterer,  is  | 
large,  white,  and  spotted  with  pink.    All  . 
the   varieties  require  shelter  from  winds   i 
and    draughts,  and    a    rich    loamy    soil  , 
■nixed  with  peat  and  leaf-manure.     They 
flower  for  the  most  part   in    September, 
and    last    longer    in    bloom    than    many   ' 
other  Lilies.     In  good  soils,  very  happy  i 
use  can  Le  made  of  these  handsome  Lilies  | 
in  warm  and  sheltered  places  where  their   ; 
blooms  may  be  fully  developed.  ' 

II  saperbruu  {Swamp  i//y).— One  of  i 
:he     stateliest    of    N.    American     Lihes, 
learing  late  in  summer  beautiful  orange- 
■ed  flowers,  thickly  spotted.     It  may  be   I 
ecognised  at  once  by  its  purple-tinged 
.tems,  which  rise   5  to    10  ft.   high,  and   ! 
rhich  are  very  graceful,  waving  with  the 
lightest  breeze.   A  pyramid  of  flowers  ter-  1 
each  stem.    L.  superbum  delights 
t  deep  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  < 


peaty  and  decayed  leaf-manure,  and 
IS  one  of  the  best  Lilies  for  growing  in 
shady  woods  when  the  undergrowth  is 
not  too  rank.  In  the  garden  it  should 
have  snug  glades  and  nooks  protected  by 
shrubs,  and  moist  rich  soil  L.  caro- 
linianum  is  a  less  showy  form. 

L.  tentiifoUiim. — A  most  elegant  dwarf 
Lily,  especially  valuable  for  earliness  in 
flowering.  It  IS  1  to  t\  ft.  high,  and  has 
narrow  leaves  on  slender  stems,  furnished 
with  a  cluster  of  about  a  dozen  brilliant 
red  turban-shaped  flowers,  which  shine 
like  sealing-wax.  It  succeeds  in  open 
warm  borders  of  light  sandy  loam,  but  is 
all  the  better  for  a  hand-light  or  frame,  as 
it  flowers  very  early.  Siberia  and  N. 
China.  L.  callosum  and  its  form,  steno- 
phvllum,  are  similar  but  less  showy. 

L  testaceom  {Nankan  i,/"/y).— This 
is  a  distinct -colon  red  Lily,  and  should 
always  be  grown,  being  of  easy  culture 


and  thriving  in  any  ordinary  soil,  though 
preferring  one  that  is  peaty.  It  has  the 
growth  of  the  white  L.  candidum,  but  the 
flowers  are  a  delicate  apricot,  or  nankeen, 
colour.  When  well  grown  it  is  6  or  7  ft. 
high,  and  bears  several  flowers  in  a  large 
head.  Other  names  for  this  Lily  are 
L.  excelsum  and  isabellinum.  It  is 
one  of  the  plants  that  grow  freely  in 
London. 

L.  tSj^axaa. {Tiger  Lily).—'\\i\%  is  one 
of  the  commonest  kinds,  and  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  No  garden 
should  be  without  it,  for  few  plants  are  so 
attractive  or  have  such  stately  growth. 
The  common  kind  is  handsome,  but  the 
variety  splendens  is  much  finer,  having 
larger  flowers  with  larger  spots,  is  pro- 
duced later,  and  grows  7  ft.  high.  For- 
tunei  is  an  early  form  and  as  desirable  as 
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splendens.  The  double-flawered  variety 
(nore-pleno)  is  showy  and  vigorous. 
Erectum  also  is  distinct  and  desirable. 
L.  pseudo-tigrinum  and  the  varieties  of 
Maximowiczi,  though  referred  to  other 
species,  much  resemble  L.  '  ti^num. 
The  Tiger  Lily  is  very  easy  of  cultivation, 
thriving  best  in  deep  sandy  loam  with  an 
open,  but  sheltered  position.  The  earliest 
varieties  begin  to  flower  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  latest  last  till  the  end  of 
October.  The  Tiger  Lily  may  be  quickly 
propagated  by  the  bulblets,  which  fonn  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

L.  WaAhingtoni&nnm.—  A  lovely  Cali- 
fomian  Lily,  i  to  5  ft  high,  bearing  a 
cluster  of  large,  white,  purple  -  spatted 
flowers  that  become  tinged  with  purple 
after  expansion.  Nearly  allied  to  this, 
and  by  some  considered  a  variety,  is  L. 
rubescens,  which  has  smaller  flowers 
which  are  of  a  pale  lilac  or  neariy  white. 
These  flowers  are  erect— not  horizontal, 
as  in  the  Washington  Lily.  Neither  L. 
Washington  I  anum  nor  L.  rubescens  is 
easy  to  grow,  owing,  probablj',  to  iheir 
.  being  but  little  understood  al  present. 
The  best  results  have  been  obtained  in 
partially -shaded  situations,  in  loose,  peaty, 
well- drained,  but  moist  soil. 

Knovn     sp«iei :  —  Lilium    aifinKm,    Hungary  ; 
aurtf/KM,  Japan;  hftatuitrt,  CaliTuniia;  bKlMJemm, 


C'Utiri,    N.    Amen 


ckaladtnltum,    Cunioli 


>»,  I)>hruria :  Dapi^i.  China :  tl 


.,  Sli: 


lirnum,  Diiilbinia  ;  marlarm,  S.  Eur<l]K  ;  miJnlaidrs, 
Ta^in  ;  moHadtlflnim,  Caucuut ;  ntiUherremtt  E. 
Indies;  Hf^/fjur,  Himalaj-as;  ^r^rrfirm ,  Califacnia;  Ajy- 
/ifsiWin,  Himalayu ;  fart/aimmm,  CaJifoinia:  Farrfi, 
do.  ;  fanmm,  do.  :  ttrikum.  Ptrain ;  flUladil^iaim, 
K,  AnKricn  ;  fkiliffiMHU,  Philippines  ;  fi^fpkjUmm. 

M'in'ot7^*"i"^"'."NT'Anw'riQ: ' pmklulbim,  Dih- 
ruria  ;  >j™r«M  ;  fj-rmak^in,  PjTenees  ;  rtcunmiH  ; 
ri'Uum,  E.    India  ;    n,iiiims.   California  ;  SillnrMi, 
Japan;  tfircifftum,  do,;  ntfitrr/vm,  N.  Amer.  :  tf 
>Ai.«,  Dihrnria;/«Mc««i,  Fapan;/,>TTMBiJa 
IVailickiaHum,  Himalayas;  iJ'iuAin£toHitti  ' 

"  LIflCNAlTTHEUnH  {Fringed  Buck- 
bean). — L.  nymphieoides  is  a  pretty  native 
water-planl,  growing  in  ponds  or  slow 
streams,  with  floating  leaves,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  1  in.  or  more  across.  One 
of  the  prettiest  of  floating  water  plants 
flowering  for  months  in  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Wild  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties,  and  naturahscd  in  other 
districts.  Division  as  soon  as  gathered. 
Syn.,  Villarsia.     Gentian  crder, 

LIMNAKTHEB.— A  *  igorous  though 
dwarf    hardy  annual,  valuable    because 


so  early  ;  L-  Douglasi  has  yellow  and 
white  flowers,  and  there  is  a  pure 
white  variety.  Few  anntials  are  hardier, 
severe  winters  not  injuring  it,  and  it 
requires  neither  a  deep  nor  a  rich  soil, 
but  thrives  where  the  earth  is  poor  as 
well  as  in  ordinary  garden  soil  it  often 
sows  itself  on  light  soils,  and  gives  no 
further  trouble ;  hut  if  wanted  for  a 
special  purpose  in  spring,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  autumn  in  boxes 
or  in  the  open  ground  ;  for  sutmner- 
flowering'  sow  in  the  spring.  Plains  of 
California    and    foothills    of  the    Siena 

'  LaCNOCEA£IS.-~£.  Humboldti  is 
an  interesting  water-plant,  in  summer 
covering  the  surface  with  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  soft  yellow  flowers,  for  several 
months  ;  it  will  thri^■c  either  in  running 
or  still  water,  if  planted  6  to  9  in.  below 
the  surface,  and  may  also  be  grown  in 
tubs  sunk  in  the  ground.  These  tubs 
should  be  about  1}  ft.  in  depth,  should  be 
half-filled  with  loamy  soil,  and  then  filled 
up  with  water.  In  fountain-basins  and 
clear,  still  waters,  where  the  plant  is 
fillip-  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  flowers  freely 
during  summer,  but  it  will  not  survive 
out -of  doors  in  winter,  except  in  the 
mildest  districts,  and  unless  placed  at 
least  1 8  in.  below  the  surface.  Plants 
put  out  of  a  warm  aquatic  house  in  May 
soon  begin  10  grow  in  the  open  air  in 
tanks  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Diviskm. 
Butoraaceie. 

LUfABIA  {Toadfiax).~^n  interesting 
^mily,  which  includes  some  beautiful 
garden  annuals  and  perennials,  \-arying 
from  dwarf  alpines  to  tail  coarse  plants. 

L.  alpim  {Alpine  Ton/ijiax)  fomu 
dense,  spreading,  dwarf,  and  silver}'  tufts. 
covered  with  bluish- violet  and  intense 
orange  flowers.  It  is  usually  biennial ;  but 
in  favourable  spots,  both  wild  and  culti- 
vated, becomes  perennial.  It  soi«-s  itself 
freely,  being  one  of  the  most  charming  sub- 
jects (bat  we  can  allow  to  "go  wild"  in 
sandy,  gritty,  and  rather  moist  earth,  or  in 
chinks  in  the  rock-garden.  In  moist  dis- 
tricts it  will  establish  itself  even  in  gravel 
walks,  is  readily  increased  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  early  spring  in  cold 
frames,  or  in  the  places  where  it  is  to  remain 
oul-of-doors.  It  is  found  on  moraines  and 
in  the  debris  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 

L.  uttiirhinifolia.— This  elegant  little 
rock  plant  forms  a  very  neat  spreading 
mass  about  2  feet  across  and  about  6  to  S 
inches  high  and  has  the  advantage  of  not 
spreading  so  rapidly  as  some  of  its  con- 
geners, and  its  bright  purple  flowers  are 
produced  incessantly  during  the  simimer 
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dnd  autumn.  The  plant  is  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture,  and  can  be  highly  re- 
commended for  the  rock-garden. 

L.  cymbal&rU  {hy-Um'ed  Toadftax) 
often  drapes  walls  in  a  graceful  way,  and 
is  grown  by  cotlagers  as  a  window  plant, 
a  common  name  for  it  being  "  Mother  of 
Thousands."  A  moist  half-shady  place 
best  suits  it,  ajid  the  white  variety  is  even 
prettier  than  the  species. 

L.  dalnuitica  is  a  handsome  plant, 
3  to  5  ft.  high,  much  branched,  and  in 
summer  has  a  profusion  of  large  showy 
sulphur-yellow  blossoms.  It  thrives  best 
in  warm  places  in  light  well-drained  soil, 


LinsiU  Bnlirrhinifolu. 

and  when  once  established  can  be  eradi- 
cated with  difficulty.  L.  genisiaefolia, 
which  also  has  yellow  flowers,  is  similar 
but  inferior. 

L.  macedonica  is  a  new  and  distinct 
plant,  from  3  to  3  ft.  high,  and  throwing 
up  shoots  from  the  base.  It  differs  from 
L.  dalmatica  in  its  broader  leaves,  and  is 
quite  hardy. 

L.  pOTinirea  is  a  pretty  kind  with 
spikes  of  purple  flowers,  and  one  oc- 
casionally sees  it  on  old  wails,  as  it 
thrives  well  in  dry  spots. 

L  triomithophon  is  a  beautiful  plant 
when  well  grown,  I  to  ij  ft.  high,  and 
with  large  purple  long-spurred  flowers  in 
whorls  of  three.  It  is  rather  delicate, 
and,  though  fierennial,  should  be  raised 
yearly  from  seed.     L.  triphylla  is  similar. 

L  volgaiiB  {Common  Toa^or).— This 


is  well  known,  and  is  very  pretty  as  one 
sees  it  growing  in  wild  or  neglected  gardens, 
but  is  also  a  good  garden  plant.  The 
British  variety  Pelona  is  a  handsome 
Toadflax,  flowering  freely  after  mid- 
summer in  a  warm  sunny  border,  and  is 
effective  in  a  mass. 

A  few  other  perennial  Linarias  chat 
may  be  mentioned  are  L.  hepaiicaefolia 
(Hepatica-leaved  Toadflax),  from  Corsica, 
and  is  nearly  always  in  flower  in  summer 
and  autumn  ;  L.  saxatilis,  which  has  dark 
brown  and  yellow  flowers;  and  L.anticaria, 
a  good  rock-plant,  forming  little  tufts  and 
sowing  itself  freely.  The  finely-veined 
flowers  are  dull  white  tinged  with  lilac. 

Annual  Toadflaxes.— Some  of  the 
annual  species  are  among  our  prettiest 
border  flowers,  growing  about  i  ft.  high, 
and  very  effective  in  broad  masses.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
in  early  spring,  and  the  seedlings  will 
flower  in  July  and  August.  The  best  are 
L.  reticulata,  with  small  purple  flowers  ; 
the  variety,  aureo- purpurea,  being  a 
charming  plant,  with  flowers  which  vary 
from  rose-purple  to  dark  orange.  L. 
bipartita  is  also  very  variable,  the  colours 
ranging  from  tleep  purple  to  white. 
Perezi  has  small  yellow  flowers  ;  whilst 
the  flowers  of  maroccana  vary  from  violet 
to  pink  ;  and  those  of  multi punctata,  the 
dwarfest  of  the  group,  are  black  spotted 
with  yellow. 

UlTNAA.  {Twin  Flower).  -—  A  little 
evei^reen  creeper,  L.  boreiilis  having 
slender  upright  stalks  bearing  two  flowers 
each,delicatelyfragrant  white,  often  tinged 
with  pink,  and  drooping.  It  is  usually 
found  in  moist  woods,  where  it  forms  a 
dense  carpet  and  is  wrongly  suppiosed 
to  be  difhculi  to  cultivate.  Little  need 
be  done  beyond  planting  healthy  young 
plants  in  a  moist  sandy  border  or  rock- 
garden.  !  have  often  seen  it  thriving, 
where  the  air  was  pure  and  the  soil  suit- 
able ;  and  it  is  excellent  for  a  moist  rock- 
garden,  growing  rapidly,  and  forming  a 
charming  fringe  to  groups  of  small  alpine 
shrubs,  in  cool  borders  or  on  cool  parts  of 
the  rock-garden.  N.  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America  ;    also  Scotch  mountains. 

LOTUH  (/^/aj:).— Plants  of  marked 
elegance  and  lightness  of  growth,  and 
including  some  pretty  garden  plants. 

Ii.  ompannlatmn  ( Yellow  Herbaceous 
Flax).^X  perennial  with  yellow  flowers 
on  stems  12  to  18  in.  high,  distinct 
and  worthy  of  a  place.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  it  flowers  in  summer, 
and  flourishes  freely  in  dry  soil  on  the 
warm  sides  of  banks  or  rock-gardens. 
Similar  to  it  is  L.  flavum,  or  tauriqjm, 
T  T  2 
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iilso  a  handsonie  and  hardy  plant  with 
yellow  flowers  ;  but  L.  arboreum,  a 
shrubby  kind,  also  with  yellow  flowers, 
is  not  hardy  in  all  districts,  though  where 
it  thrives  it  is  a  pretty  little  evergreen 
bush  for  the  rock-garden. 

L,  gi&ndiflomm  {Red  Flax)  is  a  showy 
hardy  annual  from  Algeria,  with  deep  red 
blossoms.  By  successive  sowings  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  from  May  till  October. 
Seed  sown  in  autumn  will  give  plants  for 
spring-blooming,  and  sowin|;s  made  from 
Marcn  to  June  will  yield  a  display  through 
the  summer  and  autumn.  By  sowing 
seeds  in  pots  in  good  rich  soil  in  summer, 
and  plunging  in  a  sunny  border  with 
plenty  of  water,  plants  may  be  obtained 
for  the  greenhouse  or  window  during 
October  and  November.  If  protected 
from  frost  the  plant  is  perennial. 

L.  monogTBDin  {New  Zealand  Flax). 
— A  beautiful  kind  with  large  pure  white 
blossoms  blooming  in  summer.  It  grows 
.ibout  1^  ft,  high  in  good  light  soil,  and 
its  neatand  slender  habitrenders  it  particu- 
larly pleasing  for  the  borders  of  the  rock- 
garden  or  for  pot-culture.  It  may  readily 
be  increased  by  seed  or  division  ;  il  is 
hardy  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
England,  but  in  the  colder  districts  is 
said  to  require  some  protection.  L.  can- 
didissimum  is  a  finer  and  hardier  variety. 
Both  are  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Ifc  narboiuietiB6  {Narbonne  Flax). — A 
beautiful  kind,  bearing  during  summer 
many  large  light  sky-blue  flowers,  with 
violet  veins,  growing  best  on  rich  light 
soils,  and  is  a  fine  plant  for  borders,  or 
for  the  lower  flanks  of  the  rock-garden, 
forming  lovely  blue  masses  15  to  20  in. 
high.     Southern  Europe. 

Other  similar  but  inferior  blue-flowered 
kinds  are  the  common  L.  perenne,  usita- 
tissimum,  alpinum,  sibiricum,  alpicola, 
collinum,  and  austriacum  ;  all  are  hardy 
European  species,  and  make  pretty  border 
or  rock-garden  plants.  The  white  and 
rose   varieties   of   L.  perenne   are  pretty 

^  L  aalBoloideg  ( White  Rock  Flax)  is  a 
dwarf  half-shrubby  species,  essentially  a 
rock-garden  plant ;  its  flowers,  while 
with  a  purplish  eye,  reminding  one  of  some 
of  our  creeping  white  Phloxes.  In  the 
rock-garden,  in  a  well-exposed  sunny 
nook,  the  plant  is  hardy,  and  trails  over 
stones,  flowering  abundantly.  It  pro- 
duces seeds  rarely,  so  that  it  must  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  short  shoots 
taken  otiF  about  midsummer  ;  these  will 
strike  freely,  and  make  vigorous  plants 
when  potted  off  in  the  following  spring. 
Mountains  of  Europe.    L.  ■■■ '  ■•■■''■ 


pink  flowers,  is  a  closely  allied  plant  not 

The  Common  Flax,  which  gives  us  the 
linen  fibre,  is  a  pretty  annual  plant  worth 
a  place  for  its  beauty  among  annual 
flowers. 

LIPPIA.~/-.    ttodi^ora    is    a    dwarf 

Eerennial  creeper  bearing,  in  summer. 
eads  of  pretty  pink  blooms.  It  grows  in 
any  situation  or  soil,  and  is  a  capital  plant 
for  quickly  covering  bare  spaces  in  the 
rock-garden  where  choicer  subjects  will 
not  thrive. 

LIQUIDAMfiAB    <.S'w<'/    Gum).—.\ 

very  beautiful  summer-leafing  maple-!ikc 

■  from  Florida  westward  to  the  prairie 


States,  often  r 

the     leaves     turning 

purplish  red    in  autur 

This   tree,  thriving   in 

places,  is  more  at  home  it 

than  some  of  the  American  t 

clouded     country.      It    would     probably 

attain  a  greater  stature  in  river  side  soil 


intense  deep 
fine  in  effect. 
;l  and  marshy 
n  Great  Britain 


in  a  warmer  country  than  ours,  the  best 
trees  in  its  native  country  growing  in  rich 
moist  soils.  In  Northern  Britain,  and 
Northern  Europe  generally  it  is  sotue- 
what  slow  and  tender.  Its  name  coir.cr. 
from  a  resinous  gum  found  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  exuding  from  the  cracks 
of  the  bark,  and  having  an  ^reeable 
fragrance.  This  is  produced  in  the 
southern  and  warmer  districts  of  which 
the  tree  is  native,  and  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent in  northern  countries.  It  is  abeauUful 
lawn  and  home-ground  tree,  but  should 
be  sheltered  and  m  rather  deep  moist  soiL 
The  leaves  are  fragrant  in  spring,  li  is 
best  increased  from  seed,  and  good  seed- 
ling plants  greatly  facilitate  its  health  and 
good  growth.  It  is  a  tree  which  would 
be  better  grown  as  a  group  instead  Ok 
depending  upon  single  j^nts.  There 
are  one  or  two  varieties,  which,  ho»re\-er, 
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have  not  proved  so  useful  for  our  country 
as  the  wild  tree. 

LIBIODENDBON  {Tulip  Tree).—L. 
tulipiferum  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  flower- 
ing trees.  It  is  only  when  Che  tree  has 
reached  maturity  that  it  bears  its  beauti- 


level  with  the  eye,  on  a  well-drained, 
deep,  rather  dry  sandy  soil  on  the  sunny 
side.  Native  of  dry  rocky  places  in 
Dalmatia  and  Southern  Europe.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  or  seeds  if  they  can 
t>e  obtained. 

L.  purpureum-cCEruleum,  a  British  plant, 
L.  Gastoni,  L.  canescens,  L.  gramini- 
folium,  L.  tinctorium,  and  L.  rosmarioi- 
folium,  are  very  pretty  plants,  but  coming 


ful  Tulip-like  flowers  of  pale  green  and 
yellow.  Young  Tulip  trees  should  be 
planted  on  lawns  in  free  or  ordinary  soils, 
as  the  flowers  are  very  pretty  in  a  cut 
slate  for  the  house  and  the  tree  a  beauti- 
ful one  at  all  limes.     N.  America. 

LITHOaPEEMUM  {Cromwell).  —A 
few  of  these  Borage-worts  are  pretty  and 
worth  growing.  One  of  the  finest  is  L, 
prostratum,  a  spreading  little  evergreen 
having  flowers  of  a  lovely  blue,  with  faint 
reddish -violet  stripes,  in  great  profusion 
when  the  plant  is  well  grown.  It  is 
hardy,  and  valuable  as  a  rock-plant  from 
its  prostrate  habit  and  the  fine  blue  of  its 
flowers — a  blue  scarcely  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  Gentians.  Its  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  down  the  sunny  face  of  a 
rocky  nook,  or  to  spread  into  flat  tufts  on 
level  parts  of  the  rock-garden.  On  dry 
sandy  soiU  it  forms  an  excellent  border- 
plant,  and  becomes,  if  the  soil  be  deep 
and  good,  a  round  spreading  mass,  i  ft, 
or  more  high.  In  such  soils,  it  is  suited 
for  the  margins  of  beds  of  choice  and 
dwarf  shrubs,  either  as  a  single  plant  or 
in  groups.  In  heavy  or  wet  soil  it  should 
be  in  the  rock-garden,  or  on  banks,  and 
in  sandy  earth.  It  is  sometimes  grown 
as  L.  frulicosum,  but  the  true  L.  fruticosum 
is  a  little  bush,  and  not  prostrate.  Easily 
propagated  by  cuttings.     S.  Europe. 

L.  petnenin  {Rock  Gromtuell). — A  neat, 
dressy,  dwarf  shrub,  something  like  a 
small  Lavender  bush,  with  small  grayish 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Lavender.  Late 
in  May,  or  early  in  June,  all  the  little  gray 
shoots  'bear  small  oblong  purplish  heads, 
and  early  in  July  the  plant  is  In  full  blossom, 
the  -full-blown  flowers  being  a  beautiful 
violet-blue.  The  best  position  for  it  Is  in 
the  rock-garden  somewhere  near  or  on  a 


LiLhoipermuin  pTDSEratuni. 

from  sunnier  lands  than  ours  are  not  really 
at  home  in  our  climate,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  can  only  be  grown  well  on  dry 
ledges  of  the  rock-garden  in  the  most 
favourable  districts, 

LLOTDIA  {Mountain  Spider-wori).— 
L.  serolirtit  is  a  small  bulbous  Liliaceous 
plant,  suitable  for  the  cool  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  and  not  of  the  showy  order  of 
beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  first  flowers  the 
early  visitor  to  the  Alps  sees  by  the 
pathway  over  the  high  mountains. 

LOASA.  -  Curious  prickly  annuals 
with  singular  flowers  andstingmg  foliage. 
L.  hlspida  is  pretty,  growing  about  18  in. 
high,  with  deeply-cut  foliage  and  short 
stinging  hairs,  the  flowers  1  in.  across,  of 
a  bright  lemon-yellow,  the  centre  prettily 
marked  with  green  and  while.  It  blos- 
soms several  weeks  in  succession  during 
August  and  September.  T-he  other  kinds 
in  cultivation  are  the  beautiful  L,  vul- 
canica,  with  its  pure  white  flowers  and 
red-and-white  striped  centres  ;  L.  lateriiia, 
a  twining  species,  with  orange-red  flowers  ; 
and  L.  triloba.  All  are  natives  of  the 
cool  regions  of  Peru  and  Braiil,  and  can 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  during  summer. 
Treated  as  half-hardy  annuals,  and  grown 
in  a  light  fertile  soil,  they  are  interesting 
for  open  borders  ;  the  chmbing  species, 
such  as  lateriiia.  require  branches  to 
twine  among.  All  may  be  freely  raised 
from  seed. 

LOBELIA.— Distinct  and  much  varied 
perennials  and  annuals,  some  of  high 
value  for  the  flower  garden.    ""' 
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nia.1  Lobelias,  of  which  L.  splendens 
and  L.  syphilitica  may  be  laken  as 
types,  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of 
autumn  flowers.  Although  fairly  hardy, 
they  are  impatient  of  excessive  moisture, 
and  in  most  districts  require  protection 
during  winter.  This  may  be  done  by 
placing  ashes  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  over 
the  crowns,  or  lifting  and  storing  in  a  dry 
shed  or  frame.  The  latter  method,  though 
perhaps  more  troublesome,  is  safer,  as 
the  plants  are  always  under  control  and 
easier  propagated  in  spring.  By  storing 
the  roots  in  frames  they  begin  to  grow 
earlier,  and  where  large  stocks  are  re- 
quired it  is  most  convenient.  Although 
impatient  of  moisture  during  the  resting 
period  they  revel  in  it  when  in  active 
growth,  and  where  beds  can  be  prepared 
m  the  vicinity  of  lakes  or  streams,  better 
results  will  be  obtained  than  in  the  mixed 
border  or  flower  beds.  In  propagating  in 
early  spring  they  can  be  divided  into 
single  crowns,  and  these  potted  on  soon 
form  sturdy  plants  ready  to  plant  out  on 
the  approach  of  warm  weather.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  free  vegetable  soil  and 
like  plenty  of  sun,  unless  in  the  case  of  L. 
cardinalis,  which  I  And  thrives  best  in  a 
partially-shaded  bed.  In  some  districts 
with  light  soils  and  often  near  the  sea 
these  plants  do  not  require  protection  in 

L.  cardinalis  {Cardinal  Flir^ver). — The 
true  plant  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  genus.     The  brilliant 
eflect  produced  in  autumn  by  tufts  of  this  ■ 
species    well    repays  any  trouble  it  may 
give,  for  though   by  no  means  fastidious, 
the  difficulty  of  growing  it  well  in  small 
gardens   in   the   absence   of    shade   and 
moisture   is    great.      It   is   a   bog-loving 
plant,    being    found    in  wet  ground    in 
Brunswick,  Florida,  and  the  borders  of 
Texas,  and  is  not  very  hardy.    It  is,  how- 
ever, a  true  perennial,  although  maybe  a 
short-hved  one,  and  should  be  frequently 
raised  from  seed  to  make  sure  of  keeping 
up   the   stock.      This   species   is   not   so 
liable  to  disease  as  L.  splendens  and  its 
varieties.     Grown  on  an  ordinary  border, 
it  invariably  has  a  weak,  stunted  appear- 
ance, but  in  a  free  rich  soil,  in  a  snady  . 
rsition  and  well  supplied  with  moisture,   | 
have  often  seen  it  3  to  4^  ft.  high  and   | 
flowering  profusely.    The  flowers  are  of  ' 
the  most  vivid  scarlet,  and  as  they  last  a 
long  time  in  bloom  it  well  deserves  care. 
So  far  as  1  know,  there  are  no  varieties  ' 
of  this  species  in  cultivation.     Dr.  Gray  ■ 
mentions  its  varying  to  rose  colour  and 
even   white,   but   this,    it   seems,  is  rare. 
Parkinson  mentions  it  as  "  cherished  in 


our  garden  in  1629,"  and  gives  it  as 
"  growing  near  the  river  of  Canada  where 
the  French  plantation  in  America  is 
seated."  It  is  hardier  than  L.  Ailgens, 
living  through  the  winter  in  open  beds 
and  with  little  or  no  protection.  Its 
leaves    are    shorter    and  greener    than 
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those  of  L.  fulgens  ;  the  flowers,  too,  are 
smaller,  but  more  numerous  on  the  spikes, 
and  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour  on  spikes 
from  2  to  3  ft.  in  height. 

L.  Oerairdl  is  a  hybrid  raised  by 
Messieurs  Chabanne  and  Goujon  fnxn 
that  superbvariety  of  X.  cim9!i»ii/r>  named 
Queen  Victoria,  the  seed  parent  being  a 


than  those  of  the  typical  species.  The 
i-aisers  named  the  hybrid  in  compliment 
to  Mons.  Gerard,  director  of  the  botanical 
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coUections  in  the  park  of  T^te  d'Or,  under 
whose  supenision  the  experiments  and 
culture  were  carried  on. 

Lobelia  Gerardi  is  a  vigorous  growing 
and  very  continuous  llowering  plant.  Be- 
fore the  flowering  stems  make  their  ap- 
pearance it  forms  a  rosette  of  leaves  of  a 
very  pure  green  colour,  and  resembling 
the  rosette  of  the  wild  Chicory.  The 
running  roots  are  abunda.nt1y  furnished 
with  fibres.  When  fully  grown  the  plant 
attains  a  height  of  4  to  5  feel :  the  strong- 
est flowering  stems  are  as  thick  as  one's 
thumb  at  the  base,  and  branch  with  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  clusters  of  fine  broad 
flowers,  which  all  bloom  together,  the 
whole  forming  a  compact,  rigid  pyramid 
needing  no  stake  or  prop  to  support  it. 
All  parts  of  the  stems  and  leaves  have  lost 
the  reddish  lint  of  the  Queen  Victoria  and 
also  the  somewhat  glaucous  hue  of  L. 
syphililUa,  and  are  of  a  line  green  colour ; 
the  calyx,  however,  is  slightly  reddish  and 
ciliated  on  the  margin  of  the  sepals. 

L.  jsplendens.— This  species  is  also 
called  L.  fulgens,  and  is  a  brilliant  and 
precious  plant  for  the  flower  garden.  Its 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
flower-stalks  taller  and  thicker  than  those 
of  L.  cardinalis,  the  flowers  larger  with 
broad  over-lapping  petals.  The  best 
known,  and  a  handsome  form  of  this, 
bears  the  name  Queen  Victoria.  Its 
leaves  are  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  the 
flowers  a  brilliant  crimson-red.  Firefly 
is  the  handsomest  variety  in  this  section, 
and  was  raised  in  Ireland.  In  good  rich 
soil  it  attains  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  whilst  in 
colour  the  flowers  are  intensely  vivid  and 
rich.  A  merit  of  this  kind  is  that  it  bears 
lateral  flower-spikes  around  the  central 
one  much  more  freely  than  Queen  Victoria, 
and  these  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
after  the  leading  spike  is  past  its  best. 
Huntsman  is  another  variety,  brighter  in 
colour  than  Firefly.  Sir  R.  Napier,  Rob 
Roy,  and  other  varieties  have  been 
obtained  from  it.  These  vary  in  colour 
and  habit  very  much,  and  as  they  are  all 
robust,  free-flowering  plants,  they  are  valu- 
able in  the^autumn  garden,  giving  brilliant 
effects  until  cut  down  by  frost.  The 
variety  ignea  has  broader  leaves  and 
larger  flowers. 

This  Lobelia  suffers  from  a  kind  of 
rust,  which  fastens  on  the  main  fleshy  roots 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  and  rots 
thetn.  This  disease,  working  as  it  does 
at  a  tune  when  growth  is  at  a  standstill, 
is  not  perceived  in  time  to  be  checked, 
and  makes  its  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November,  especially  if  the  weather  be 


cold  and  wet.  The  plants  should  then 
be  carefully  taken  up,  reserving  as 
much  of  the  roots  as  possible,  the  soil 
being  shaken  off,  and  the  roots  well 
washed.  The  disease  will  be  readily  dis- 
covered by  its  rusty-looking  spots,  which 
must  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  the 
least  portion  will  suffice  to  destroy  the 
plant.  After  the  plants  are  examined 
they  may  be  potted  or  laid  in  a  frame  in 
some  free  sandy  soil,  and  very  fine  speci- 
mens may  be  obtained  by  potting  and 
plunging  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  keeping 
the  top  quite  cool.  In  about  a  fortnight 
they  will  have  made  fresh  fibre,  and  alt 
danger  will  be  past.  They  may  then  be 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  winter, 
and  planted  out  where  desired  in  spring. 
The  bottom-heat,  however,  is  not  indis- 
pensable,; for  they  willsucceed  if  carefLiUy 
and  sparingly  watered  after  potting.  All 
the  plants  of  the  fulgens  group  show 
their  great  beauty  only  on  peaty  or  deep 
leafy  and  moist  soils  ;  oflen  on  loamy 
soils  the  growth  is  short  and  weak,  the 
flowers  poor,  and  under  such  conditions 
they  may  not  be  worth  growing. 

L.  syphilitica. — A  variable  species,  not 
very  showy,  hardy  and  robust  in  free 
moist  soils,  it. stands  our  winters  well, 
and  is  prolific  in  varieties  of  violet  and 
purple,  varying  to  rose  and  white.  L. 
hybrida  of  gardens  appears  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  L.  splendens  and  L.  syphilitica, 
though  thisis  uncertain.  Itsfine  rich  violet, 
purple  flowers  mark  it  out  for  special  dis- 
tinction. It  is  valuable  for  grouping  in 
the  flower  garden  or  mixed  border,  and  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  hardy  Lobelias. 
It  may  be  left  out  during  winter  with 
safety,  and  can  be  lifted,  divided,  and 
replanted  in  spring.  The  leaves  are 
almost  as  broad  as  those  of  L.  cardinalis, 
glandular,  hairy,  and  with  the  long  sepals 
and  hairs  of  L.  syphilitica. 

L.  Tnpa.— This  is  also  known  as  Tupa 
Fuelh,  and  although  a  native  of  Chili, 
will  be  found  to  stand  well  in  the  sotth 
protected  with  sifted  ashes,  gravel,  or 
other  loose  material  in  autumn.  It  is 
best,  however,  against  a  south  wall  or 
in  front  of  a  house,  and  when  doing  well 
often  attains  a  height  of  6  to  8  ft. ;  the 
flowers  large,  brick-red,  in  lai^e  racemes, 
from  July  to  September.  L.  CavaniUesi 
is  said  to  be  amenable  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  above.  In  deep  free  soils  near 
the  sea  L.  Tupa  is  sometimes  a  very 
distinct  and  handsome  plant,  and  is  best 
fitted  for  borders  among  large  plants  or 
for  a  warm  corner  among  shrubs. 

L.  Eriaufl.— The  dwarf  section  of 
annual  Lobelia  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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ponant,  being  much  used  among  half-hardy 
bedding  plants.  The  chief  points  to 
start  with  are  good  soil  and  well-grown 
estabhshed  plants.  The  soil  should  be 
light  and  rich,  and  rest  on  a  dry  battom 
perfectly  drained.  On  a  porous  bottom 
It  may  be  plentifully  watered  during  a  Axy 
time  in  summer  without  fear  of  injuring 
the  roots.  The  roots  cannot  make  way, 
nor  can  the  plants  thrive  in  a  strong  ad- 
hesive soil  of  clay  or  heavy  loam,  and  if 
tlie  soil  be  heavy,  it  must  be  lightened  by 
a  plentiful  addition  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  or 
peat.  This  Lobelia  thrives  admirably  in 
equal  parts  of  some  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  with  a  sand  to  keep  it  open. 
Charcoal  dust  and  peat  form  good  ad- 
ditions to  loam,  as  also  does  spent  manure 
from  Mushroom  beds.  A  slignt  mulching 
of  one-year-old  sifted  hot -bed  manure  will 
be  found  useful  for  keeping  out  the  drought 
and  nourishing  the  roots  through  a  dry 
season.  One  of  the  ditKculties  in  carrying 
dwarf  Lobelias  in  full  beauty  through  the 
season  is  the  freedom  with  which  they 
seed,  and  the  moment  the  flowers  &de  they 
should  be  picked  off  every  week  through- 
out the  season,  Uwarf  Lobelias  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  or  by 
lifting  the  plant,  potting  it,  and  placing  it 
in  a  gentle  boltom-heat  until  established  ; 
then  setting  it  on  a  light  airy  greenhouse 
or  forcing-house  shelf,  when  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  and  root-division  in 
the  spring.  Increase  by  cuttings,  and 
potting  a  few  old  plants  in  autumn,  is  the 
best  method  of  preserving  and  increasing 
special  varieties.  They  strike  freely  in  a 
brisk  beat  in  a  moist  pit  or  frame  in  spring. 
The  cuttings  should  be  potted  by  the  end 
of  May  in  the  same  way  as  seedlings  sown 
in  heat  in  September,  October,  or  February. 
Those  who  want  early  Lobelias  from  seed 
should  sow  in  the  autumn,  and  prick  the 
seedlings  olf  in  boxes  or  pans,  or  shift 
them  into  2^in.  pots  before  winter  ;  store 
them  on  shelves  near  the  light,  and  well 
exposed  to  air  ;  shift  Ihem  again  in  March 
into  6-in.  pots  of  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould 
and  loam,  and  Ihey  will  be  perfect  for 
planting  by  the  end  of  May.  Spring-sown 
seedlings  may  go  into  smaller  pots,  and  be 
planted  rather  more  closely,  but  will  not 
flower  soearly  nor  so  well.  On  the  whole, 
autumnal  propagation,  by  cuttings  or  seeds, 
is  preferable  to  sowing  in  spring. 

The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  to  suit  every 
locality.  L.  Erinus  is  divided  into  five 
sections— vii.  compacta,  of  which  there  is 
a  while  form  ;  speciosa,  of  which  the  best 
are  Blue  Stone,  Ebor,  Blue  Beauty, 
Emperor  Wittiam,  Blue  King,  Lustrous, 


Brilliant ;  ramosoides  ;  pumila,  of  which 
gran di flora  and  nia^ificaarefine  forms, as 
is  also  the  pure  white  Mrs.  Murphy  ;  and 
Paxtoniana,  which  is  a  lovely  blue.  The 
double  variety  is  also  beautiful  where  il 
succeeds  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  depended 
upon.  Sometimes  it  forms  a  sheet  of 
bloom,  and  at  others  the  shoots  run  up 
through  it,  as  it  were,  and  prevent  it  from 
blooming,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  tufts 
of  Grass. 

Other  dwarf  Lobelias  are  ramosa,  with 
large  light-biue  flowers,  and  coronopifolia, 
also  with  large  blue  flowers.  Both  are 
half-hardy  annuals,  requiring  tbe  same 
treatment  as  L.  Erinus.  L.  iticifolia  is 
another  dwarf  trailing  species,  a  native 
of  the  Cape,  and  is  best  suited  for  grow. 
ing  in  suspended  pots  in  greenhouses, 
though  in  some  locahties  it  succeeds  as  a 
rock-garden  plant. 

LOISELEtTEIA.— A  wiry  little  shrub, 
Z..^f(i(-vw(fe»J,growing  close  to  the  ground, 
the  plants  forming  tufts  with  small  reddish 
flowers  in  spring.  lis  bloom  is  never  at- 
tractive, ana  the  plants  transferred  to 
gardens  from  the  mountains  usually  perish, 
because  perhaps  the  strongest  specimens 
are  selected  instead  of  the  younger  ones 
Its  true  home  is  the  rock-garden,  and  it 
prefers  deep  sandy  peat.  Heath  Order. 
Arctic  and  alpine  Europe  and  Asia  and 
higher  Scottish  mountains.  Syn.  Azalea 
procumbens. 

LOMAHIA.—  Ferns,  for  the  most  part 
tropical,  and  requiring  artificial  heat ;  but 
in  mild  parts  two  or  three  thrive  in  tbe 
open  air.  L.  alpina,  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  is  dwarf  and  produces,  from  a 
creeping  rhizome,  abundance  of  dark 
shining  green  fronds,  4  to  6  in.  in  heigttt. 
It  is  specially  adapted  for  the  rock-garden, 
should  receive  similar  treatment  to  the 
Ceterach  (to  which  il  forms  a  charming 
companion),  and  should,  like  it,  be  as- 
sociated with  Sedums  and  alpine  plants. 
L.  crenulata  is  similar,  but  not  quite  so 
hardy,  though  it  succeeds  in  the  mildest 
localities,  as  will  also  the  Chili  L.  chilensis, 
a  Tree  Fern  of  noble  growth.  These 
Ferns  should  be  placed  in  the  snuggest 
quarters  of  the  hardy  fernery,  and  can 
sliould  be  taken  to  protect  them  during 
severe  cold. 

LONICEEA  (jVoW"«^*'')-— Graceful 
and  fragrant  woody  climbers  and  bushes 
precious  for  gardens.  The  Twining 
Honeysuckles  form  a  distinct  group 
of  species  with  whorled  clusters  of 
flowers  terminating  the  young  shoots. 
The  Erect-growing  or  Bush  Honeysuckles 
have  the  flowers  axillary  and  generaDy 
in  pairs.      Among  the  twining    species 
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there  are  a  few  that  have  axillary  flowers,  I 
and    of  these    Lonicera    japoniea    is  a  1 
typical    example,  while  the  commonest  | 
example  of  the    Bush    Honeysuckles  is 
the  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

Xhey  all  flourish  best  in  a  light  rich  soil  | 
in  a  fully- exposed  sunny  position.     It  is  a   1 
mistake  to  plant  Honeysuckles  at  the  base 
of  shady  trees  and  expect  them  to  climb   I 
up   and  produce  crops  of  flowers  as  they   I 
do     when    in    the    open.     Honeysuckles  | 
naturally   delight    to   twine    upon    other  1 
plants,  but  in  shade  they  do  not  flower. 
One   often   sees  a   thicket   overrun  with   , 
common  Honeysuckle,  but  until  the  trees  I 
have  been  cut  the  Honeysuckle  docs  not  | 
flower  so  well.     It  loves  to  ramble  over  a   ■ 
hedge,  as  we  see  it  by  the  wayside,  and  in   j 
the  garden  one  can  make  various  hedge 
combinations    with    it    and    some    other  | 
hedge  plants,  such   as  Sweel    Brier  and   I 
Holly.      To   cultivate    Honeysuckles    to  I 
perfection,   they   should   not    be   planted   | 
near  any  other  living  shrub,  but  should   , 
be    supported   by  a  dead   tree   trunk   or  I 
trellis,  as  then  the  Honeysuckle  gets  all   ' 
the  food  from  the  soil.     This  is  why  one   j 
sees    plants   of   Honeysuckle   on   a   wire   I 
trellis  bearing  much  finer  blooms  than  is   | 
the    case   when    growing    over    trees   or 
hedges.    A  good  plan  is  to  plant  some 
in    good    soil  agamst   wooden   posts    at 
distances  of  12  ft.   apart,  and  when  they   I 
have   reached   the   top    of   the   posts   to   , 
connect  them  by  a  festooning  chain  from 
post  to  post,  as  Roses  and  Clematises  are 
often  done.  I 

Some  attention  is  required  in  pruning, 
especially  the  European  and  American 
deciduous  species.  The  old  stems  should 
be  cut  away  so  as  to  encourage  new  ones, 
otherwise  if  allowed  to  go  unpruned  the 
plants  die  out.  The  Japanese  Honey- 
suckles are  more  vigorous,  and  only 
require  pruning  to  keep  them  in  check. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  L.  japoniea 
and  its  variegated  fonn,  which  soon  form 
an  impenetrable  mass  of  shoots,  and  that 
is  why  they  should  not  be  grown  on  an 
arbour  or  over  a  walk,  as  owing  to  the 
dense  shade  the  under  side  becomes  full  | 
of  de*d  leaves  and  shoots.  The  Dutch  1 
and  similar  growing  kinds  arc  best  suited 
for  arbours. 

L.  Ovprilohma {Tie Gimfs-/ea///(/n fy- 
suMe)  is  a  common  plant,  but  not  a  tni 
native,  though  it  occurs  occasionally  in 
naturalised  state.     The  flowers,  borne  i 
clusters,  have  long  tubes,  yellowish  and/ 
blush  tinted-,  and  very  fragrant,  coir  * 
May  and  June,  succeeded  in  autui 
yellowish  berrios.    It  is  a  robust,  1 
and   grows   wild    in    chalky   distri 


hedges  and  woods.  There  a 
recorded  names  of  varieties  of  tins 
Honeysuckle,  among  (hem  bein^  rubella, 
pallida,  vema,  villosa,  atrosangumea,  and 
Magnevillei.  The  last-named  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct. 

L.  confiuft  of  De  CandoUe  is  the 
beautiful  Honeysuckle  that  is  grown 
under  the  name  of  L.  Halleana.  A 
slender  plant  with  long  twining  branches, 
the  leaves  are  ovate  and  not  pinnatifid, 
as  in  L.  Japoniea,  deep  green,  with 
not  such  a  ruddy  tinge  as  in  L.  Japoniea, 
neither  is  there  a  variegated  form.  The 
flowers  are  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots, 
pure  white  when  first  expanded,  changing 
to  yellow,  and  this  is  the  character  that 
makes  the  plant  so  beautiful  apart  from 
its  fragrance  and  free  flowering.  It 
flowers  throughout  the  summer,  and  its 
lithe,  slender  stems  will  soon  reach  the 
top  of  a  wall  or  tree  stump. 

L.  flava  (also  named  L.  Fraseri  in 
collections)  is  a  moderate  climber,  with 
broad  ovale  leaves,  pale  green  beneath, 
and  terminal  clusters  of  flowers,  bright 
rich  yellow  fading  10  a  deeper  shade,  and 
delightfully  fragranL  It  grows  most 
luxuriantly  in  the  more  Southern  States, 
and  hence  is  best  when  planted  against  a 
sunny  wall  in  this  country. 

L.  fleznOM,— Out  of  flower  this  re- 
sembles L.  confusa,  but  the  leaves,  though 
ovate  and  of  a  ruddy  tinge,  show  no  in- 
clination to  become  pinnatifid  or  sinuated. 
The  flowers  are  tubular,  reddish  outside, 
whitish  inside,  and  fragrant.  \X  midsum- 
mer it  produces  quite  a  mass  of  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  and  continues  for  a  long 
time  in  bloom. 

L.  grata  {The  American  Woodbine). — 
This  is  a  vigorous  grower,  having  broad 
glaucous  leaves  (almost  evergreen).    The 
flowers  are  in  clus- 
ters, nhitish,  with  a 
purple  lube  fading 
to      a      yellowish 
shade,and  fragrant. 
It  flowers  in  May, 
and  grows  wild   in 
rocky  ivoodlands  in 
the   New  England 
States, 

japoniea ( 

■Japan  ffonev-  < 
iBc//^).— This  is  as 
hardy  as  the  com- 
Honey  suckle, 

■etains  its  foil-         I.onictta  j.p™ica, 
age    during  winter. 

It  may  be  distinguished  frcm  ihc  other 
two    Japanese     species    by    its    depder 
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growth,  deep  green  shining  leaves,  which 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  vary  from  the 
normal  ovate  form  to  a  pinnatifid  or  Oak- 
leaved  form,  and  this  tendency  is  most 
marked  in  the  varieties  named  hetero- 
phylla  and  diversifolia,  though  at  all 
seasons  il  is   evident  in  the  true   plant 


Syns :     Brachypoda,     chinensis,    aureo- 
reticulata,  and  many  others. 

L.  Periclymenam  {Honeysuckle:  Wood- 
biru).~k  native  of  the  middle  of  Europe 
and  northwards,  and  is  a  true  native  in 
England,  where  it  is  generally  seen  in 
hedgerows  and  thickets.   Numerous  i-aiie- 


The  flowers  of  L,  japonica  are  in  pairs  on   | 
the   tips   of   the   young   shoots,   tubular, 
slender,  white  tinged  with  red,  and  frag- 
rant, from  midsummer  till  the  beginning   i 
of  autumn.    Being  hardy,  there  is  no  need  I 
to  protect  by  a  wall,  but  it  is  generally   , 
seen,     especially     the     variegated    form 
aureo-re/iculata.     as      a      wall-covering.   | 


,m  (Hontpuckle). 

ties  of  this  species  have  sprung  up  either 
wild  or  under  cultivation.  Some  di^er  in 
regard  to  colour  of  flowers,  others  in  time 
of  flowering,  and  these  are  the  rnosi  im- 
portant. The  wild  form  flowers  about 
midsummer,  according  to  the  season,  but 
the  variety  seroltna  continues  to  flown 
till  autumn,  and  is  known  as  ttie   Late 
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Dutch  Honeysuckle,  as  ils  ftowers  are 
decidedly  redder  than  those  of  the  type. 
Another  variety,  belgica,  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Late  Dutch,  and  it 
is  a  stronger  growing  plant  than  ihe  type. 
Its  branches  are  purplish  and  its  (lowers 
are  reddish  outside,  yellowish  within. 

Ii.  Bemperflorena  is  probably  a  variety 
of  Periclymenum,  though  Koch  places  it 
as  a  variety  of  the  allied  species  L.  etrusca. 
The  Oak-leaved  Honeysuckle  {querd- 
folia)  is  a  variety  of  the  common  form, 
having  leaves  sinuated  like  those  of  the 
Oak. 

Il     sempervirens    [Trumpet    Honey- 
suckle) the  most  beautiful    Honeysuckle 
that  has  come  to  us  from  America,  both 
for  the  greenhouse  and  the  open  garden, 
where  it  flour- 
ishes   well    in 
the     southern 


r  (ill  the 

LonicEia  KmpeivHrcns.  end     it      bcafS 

loose  clusters 
of  long,  tubular  flowers,  which  are  scarlet 
outside,  yellow  within.  It  is  best  against 
a  warm  wall  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  several  named  varie- 
ties of  this  plant  but  not  very  distinct.— 
W.  G. 

L.  fragrantlBsima  {The  Winter 
Honeysuckle).  —  Among  the  earliest  of 
all  hardy  shrubs  whose  flowers  greet  the 
new  year  are  this  species  and  its  close 
ally,  L.  Standishi.  Neither  of  them  can 
be  called  showy,  yet  they  are  both  well 
worth  growing,  because  iheir  flowers, 
although  small,  are  abundant,  and  have 
besides  a  fine  fragrance.  I-  fragrantis- 
sima  is  one  of  Fortune's  introductions 
from  China.  It  is  a  deciduous  shrub  (not 
evergreen,  as  the  books  so  frequently  have 
it),  of  low  spreading  growth,  with  short 
leaves,  which,  except  when  young,  are 
nearly  or  quite  devoid  of  hairs  (L.  Stan- 
<li5bi,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hairy  ciliated 
leaves).  TTie  flowers  are  in  several  pairs 
from  the  joints  of  last  year's  wood,  and 
they  are  creamy  white  or  pale  yelli 


This   Honey sucli 


useful    for    early 


forcing,  a  few  plants  in  flower  filling  the 
greenhouse  with  their  fragrance.  In  the 
open  it  likes  a  sunny,  sheltered  spot,  not 
because  it  is  tender,  but  because  it  blooms 
more  freely,  and  the  flowers,  appearing 
as  they  do  in  these  inclement  January 
days,  deserve  all  the  protection  that  can 
be  conveniently  given  thern. — B. 

LOPHOSP£BMUH.^Z.  jiTim^^njis  a 
tender  climber  with  long  slender  stems, 

Sale  green  hairy  leaves,  and  lar^e  pink 
owers.  It  thrives  in  the  open  air  in  sum- 
mer, and  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  festooning 
old  stumps,  or  for  trailing  over  dead 
branches  placed  against  a  warm  south 
wall.  It  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed  in 
heat  in  early  spring  or  autumn  and  kept 
through  the  winter,  but  the  best  plan  is  to 
lift  the  plants  in  autumn  and  to  winter 
them  in  a  greenhouse. 

LOTUS  {Bird-s./oot  Trefoil).— Tt&iV 
ing  or  half  shrubby  herbs,  the  one 
best  worth  growing  being  the  native 
L.  corniculatus,  which  occurs  in  almost 
every  meadow,  or  pasture,  forming  tufts 
of  yellow  flowers  with  the  upper  part 
oflen  red  on  the  outside.  Though  so 
common,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
garden.  The  double- flowered  variety  is 
the  best,  as  the  flowers  continue  longer 
in  perfection.  L.  creticus,  maroccanus, 
sericeus,  are  found  in  botanical  gardens, 
but  are  not  so  pretty.  L.  Jacobfeus,  a 
tender  species  with  almost  black  flowers, 
succeeds  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and 
is  all  the  better  for  planting  out.  The 
Lotus  is  best  planted  so  that  its  shoots 
may  fall  in  long  and  dense  tufts  over  the 

LUNABli,  {Honesty).  —  When  well 
grown  this  old-fashioned  plant  L.  biennis 
IS  beautiful,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grant purple  blossoms,  but  from  the  silvery 
flat  seed-pods  that  succeed  them.  In 
borders,  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies, 
and  in  half-shady  situations,  it  is  effective 
in  April  and  May,  in  any  ordinary  hght 
garden  soil.  Honesty  is  charming  in  a 
semi-wild  state  on  chalky  or  dry  banks 
and  in  open  bushy  places.  Seed  should 
be  sown  every  spring,  and  the  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  during  growth  in 
order  to  make  good  ones  for  the  next 
year.  L.  rediiiva  is  a  perennial  similar 
to  the  Honesty,  but  with  larger  and  more 
showy  flowers.  It  is  2  or  3  ft.  high,  and 
flowers  in  early  summer,  doing  best  in 
half-shady  borders  of  good  light  soil. 
Division  or  seed.  Mountain  woods  of 
Europe.     Cruciferfe. 

LUPraUS  {Lupine).  —  Beautiful  an- 
nuals, biennials,  and  perennials,  chiefly 
from  N.  America.     The  species  iiji  culti- 


e  species  in  ( 
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vation  are  few,  though  the  names  occur- 
ring in  catalogues  are  numerous.  The 
best  of  the  perennials  are — 

L.  arboreos  (  Trte  Lupine).— K  precious 
plant  for  dry  soils  and  rough  rocky  banks 
or  slopes,  the  scent  of  a  single  bush 
reminding  one  of  a  field  of  Beans.  Its 
purplish  variety  is  good,  though  not 
nearly  so  valuable,  and  there  are  some 
inferior  yellowish  larieties.  The  best 
variety  is  the  yellow,  because  while  there 
are  good  blue  perennial  Lupines,  there  is 
no  other  good  yellow.  It  forms  a  roundish 
bush,  2  to  4  ft.  high,  and  is  easily  raised 


varied  in  colour,  and  of  the  simplest 
culture.  As  they  grow  quickly,  they  need 
not  be  sown  till  about  the  middle  of 
April.  They  thrive  in  any  common  soiL 
L.  sub-camosus  is  a  beautiful  uhramarine 
blue,  and  should  always  be  grown.  L 
hybridus  at rococc incus  is  the  finest  of  all. 


Lnnari 


l>  (s«d  VI 
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from  seed;  handsome  forms  are  increased 
from  cuttings.  It  may  be  killed  in  severe 
winters,  but  is  worth  raising  from  time  to 
lime  where  the  soil  suits  it. 

Zl  polypliylluB,  one  of  the  handsomest 
hardy  plants,  3  to  6  ft.  high,  with  tall 
flower-spikes  crowded  with  blossoms, 
varying  from  blue  and  purple  to  reddish- 
purple  and  white  ;  in  summer  thriving  in 
open  positions  in  any  kind  of  garden  soil. 
It  is  a  fine  plnnt  for  naturalising,  as  it 
holds  its  own  against  stout  weeds.  The 
principal  varieties  arc  argenteus,  flexuosu;. 
laxiflorus,  Lachmanni,  rivularis,  and 
grandiflonjs.  N.America.  Division;  seeds. 

L.  nootkatensis  is  a  dwarfer  species, 
and  has  large  spikes  of  blue  and  white 
blossoms.  It  flowers  earlier  than  L. 
polyphyllus,  and  continues  in  bloom  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  is  not  a  good  perennial, 
and  requires  to  be  frequently  raised  from 
seeds.     N.  W,  America. 

Annu.il  Lupines  are  among  the  most 
beautiful    of  hardy    annuals,    extremely 


L-jpmus  polyphylliu. 

having  long  and  graceful  spikes  of  flowers 
of  a  bright  crimson-scarlet,  with  white 
tips.  Other  excellent  sorts  are  mutabili^ 
Cruikshanki,  Meniiesi,  luteus,  supcrba^ 
pubescens,  Hartwegi,  and  the  varieties  <d 
Dunnetti.  Many  other  sorts  are  so  mud 
alike  that  they  are  not  worth  separating. 

»'A,oo«lc 
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'  I  lypical  of  the 


The  smaller    annual    Lupines  are  very  |  lypical  of  the  numerous  varieties  r 
pretty,  and  couid  be  charmingly  used  to  I  cultivation  under  the  names  of  Bungeana, 
precede  late- blooming  and  taller  plants.  and  others  which  grow  i  to  i  ft.  high,  and 

LDZUBIAOA.  —L.  radicans  is  a  small  ,  bear  flowers  in  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  or  so, 
Liliaceous  evergreen  from  Chili  almost  ,  each  flower  being  i  to  3  in.  across,  fringed 
hardy  in  the  mildest  localities,  though  even  ,  at  the  edges,  and  varying  from  vivid 
scarlet  to  deep  crimson,  and  from  pink  to 
white.  If  exposed  to  strong  sun  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  soon  fades,  but  in  a 
partially -shaded  place  the^  retain  their 
true  colour  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  are  good  border  flowers,  thriving  in 
H-arm  sheltered  situations  in  light  soil,  for 
though  quite  hardy  they  are  apt  to  suffer 
from  moisture  and  cold.  Theyare  greatly 
benefited  by  frequent  transplanting,  say 
every  other  year.  All  the  varieties  may 
be  raised  by  seeds  or  from  cuttings.  L. 
fulgens,  a  Siberian  plant,  is  similar  to  the 
forms  of  L.  grandiHora. 

L.  H&ageaiu  is  a  reputed  hybrid 
between  L.  fuigens  and  L.  coronata  or 
grandiflora.  ti  is  one  of  the  best  of  this 
valuable  group  of  border  plants,  in  itself 
extremely  vanable,  afltrding  nearly  every 
shade  of  colour,  from  the  brightest  scarlet 
to  white.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  good 
substance,  and  produced  in  the  greatest 


in  these  it  does  not  hrive  so  well  as  in  a 
cool  house.  It  is  wort ny  of  a  trial  in  a  cool 
bedof  peat,.on  the  north  side  of  the  rock- 
garden,  among  the  larger  alpine  shrubs. 

LYCHNIS  (Ciw^/n«).— Plants  of  the 
Hink  family,  among  which  are  a  few  well 
suited  for  the  garden.     All  are  perennial. 

L.  alpina  is  a  diminutive  form  of  L. 
Viscaria,  the  tjfts  being  seldom  more  than 
a  few  inches  high  and  not  clammy.  In 
cultivation  it  is  pretty  and  interesting,  if 
not  brilliant,  and  may  be  grown  without 
difficulty  in  the  rock-garden,  or  in  rather 
moist,  sandy  soil.     A  British  plant. 

L.  chalcadonica.— An  old  border  plant, 
lito  4  ft.  high,  with  lai^e  dense  heads 
of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  of  easy 
culture  in  any  good  ordinary  soil.  There 
is  a  handsome  double  scarlet  variety. 
The  double  white  and  single  white  kinds 
are  less  desirable.    Division. 

If.  dinisa. — The  double  deep  purple- red 
sort  of  this  common  native  plant  IS  very  de- 
sirable, being  very  hardy  and  very  showy, 
and  never  foiling  in  any  soil  to  produce 
a  fine  crop  of  bloom  in  early  summer. 

There  are  two  double  red  varieties  of 
U  Flos-cuculi  {Ragged  Robin),  pretty 
border  plants.     Division. 

L.    gnudiflora.— .A  handsome    plant, 


profusion  all  through  the  summer  months  ; 
mdeed,  as  a  permanent  "bedder"  we  have 
rarely  seen  its  etiual.  Where  it  can  be 
managed,  a  partially  shady  spot  should  be 
chosen  for  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
forms,  as  the  flowers  fade  somewhat  when 
exposed  to  bright  sunshine.  Apart  from 
this  they  will  be  found  to  grow  more 
strongly,  and  continue  longer  in  beauty  in 
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a  cool  spot.  The  plants  *ary  in  height 
considerably,  and  this  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  choosing  for  permanent 

bedding  use.  The  variety  called  hybtida 
is  a  veritable  gem,  dwarf,  compact,  and 
giving  an  abundance  of  prettily  fringed, 
vivid  scarlet  flowers.  The  colours  seem 
fixed,  and  we  have  now  good  distinct 
scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  salmon,  and  several 
white  forms,  all  worthy  of  attention,  and 
suitable  as  substitutes  for  Geraniums  in 
summer  bedding.  They  can  be  increased 
with  the  greatest  ease  either  by  cuttings, 
division,  or  when  in  quest  of  new  forms 
by  seed,  which  is  best  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  boxes  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  seedlings  by  tte  end  of  May  will  be 
ready  to  plant  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
They  may  almost  be  treated  as  annuals 
or  biennials,  especially  in  heavy  soils, 
where  the  hopes  of  their  living  through 
severe  winter  in  northern  counties  mill  be 
limited  indeed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  they  give  verj-  little  trouble,  and 
are  a  source  of  much  enjoyment. 

L.  LagasCB.— A   lo\ely   dwarf   alpine 

Slant,  with  many  bright  rose-coloured 
owers,  about  }  in.  across.  It  is  suited 
for  adorning  fissures  on  the  exposed  faces 
of  rocks,  associated  with  the  smallest 
alpine  plants.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in 
the  rock-garden  in  any  free  sandy  or 
gritty  soil.  An  exposed  position  should 
be  preferred,  as  the  plant  is  very  free  in 
growth.  The  flowers  appear  in  early 
summer,  and  if  not  weakened  by  shade, 
or  by  being  placed  in  frames,  are  in  fine 
condition  when  the  plant  is  about  3  in. 
high.  Readily  increased  by  seed.  Syn., 
Petrocoptis  Lagascse. 

L.  ViBCarui  {German  Cafckfly).  —  K 
British  plant,  with  long  Grass-like  leaves, 
bearing  in  June  many  showy  panicles  of 
rosy-red  flowers,  on  stems  10  to  nearly 
18  m.  high.  The  bright.coloured  variety 
called  splendens  is  the  most  worthy  of 
cultivation.  L.  V.  alba,  a  charmmg  white 
variety,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens, 
as  also  is  the  double  variety,  which  has 
rocket-like  blooms.  They  are  excellent 
for  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock-garden, 
and  as  border  plants  on  dry  soils.  The 
double  variety  is  used  with  good  effect  as 
an  edging  plant  about  Paris.  Easily  pro- 
pagated  by  seed  or  division. 

IiTCIUU  {Box  7»om).  —  Rambhng 
shrubs,  the  best-known  being  L.  europa?um, 
a  common  climber  on  cottage  walls. 
Though  not  a  showy  flowering  shrub,  few 
others  are  so  rapid  in  growth,  so  graceful, 
and  so  indifferent  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
It  is  also  suited  for  covering  porches, 
jergolas,  and  arbours,  and  in  ' 


and  autumn,  when  eveiy  Ion);  droopii^ 
branch  is  thickly  hung  with  small  orai^- 
scarlet  berries,  it  is  pretty.  The  flowers 
are  small,  purple  and  white,  and  the 
unripe  berries  arc  of  the  same  tints-  The 
description  of  L.  europxum  may  be  taken 
as  applving  to  the 
other  kinds  in  gar- 
dens, as  they  are  all 
much  alike,  though 
differing  more  or 
less  in  a  botanical 
sense.      The    com- 

L.  chinense,  from 
China  ;  I-  barbar- 
um,  from  North 
Asia  ;  L.  afrum, 
from  North  .Africa  ; 
L.  Trewianum,  and 
L.  ruthenicum. 
They  are  of  rapid 
growth,  and  there- 
fore suitable  for 
covering  high 
walls,  though  all  are 
deciduous.  Some- 
hedge; 


Tiade 


of 


Thorns,  for,  as  they  < 

ous  suckers,  the 
hedge  soon  be- 
comes thick.  There 
is  a  species  named 
L.  chilense  against 
one  of  the  walls  at 
to  be  n 


LYOOPODhJM  {Ground  Pine). 
dendroideutn  is  a  very  distinct  Club  Moss, 
worth  a  place  in  the  rock-garden,  its  little 
stems,  6  to  9  in.  high,  much  brajiched,  and 
clothed  with  small,  bright,  shining  green 
leaves.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  deep  bed 
of  moist  peat  in  a  low  part  of  the  rtick- 
garden,  where  its  distinct  habit  is  attractive 
at  all  seasons.  Difticult  to  increase,  it  is 
rare  in  this  country.  N,  America,  in  moist 
thin  woods. 

LTaODnTM(a»ff(W»^/Vrw).— £.^- 
OTa/»M  is  an  elegant  Nortn  American  twin- 
ing fern,  hardy  in  a  deep,  peaty,  moist  soil  if 
in  a  sheltered  and  partially  shady  positifm. 
The  wirj'  stems  are  furnished  with  delicate 
green  fronds.  It  may  be  allowed  to  trail 
on  the  ground,  but  it  prefers  to  twine 
around  the  branches  of  some  shrub. 

L70NIA.  —  Plants  allied  to  Andro- 
meda ;  indeed  the  species  belonging  to  it, 
numbering  about  three,  are  sometimef 
called  Andromedas.  They  are  not  im- 
portant, but  would  add  interest  to  a  col- 
lection of  peat-loving  shrubs.     The  chief 
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are  L.  ligustrina,frondosa,andrubigin[)sa, 
which  have  evei^reen  foliage  and  small 
wrh  i  ije  blossoms. 

IiTSnCACHIA  {Looseslrifi).  —  Plants 
of  the  Primrose  family  ofmuch  diversity  of 
habit-  The  most  familiar  example  is  the 
common  creeping  Jenny  (L.  Nummuiaria), 
than  which  there  is  no  hardy  flower  more 
suitable  for  any  position  where  long- 
drooping,  flower-laden  shoots  are  desired, 
ivhethcr  on  points  of  the  rock-garden,  or 
rootwork,  or  in  rustic  vases,  or  on  steep 
banks,  growing  in  any  soil ;  in  moist  soil 
the  shoots  attain  a  length  of  nearly  3  ft., 
flowering  throughout  their  extent  ;  it  is 
easily  increased  by  division,  and  flowers 
in  early  summer  and  often  throughout  the 
season.  There  is  a  yellow-leaved  variety 
(L.  N.  aurea],  which  retains  its  colour 
well,  can  be  readily  increased,  is  useful  for 
rock-gardens  or  borders,  and  merits  its 
name.  The  other  kinds  are  tall  and  erecL 
I_  vulgaris,  thyrsiflora,  lanceolata,  cilJaCa, 
verticillata,  punctata,  and  davurica  are 
all  2  to  3  ft.  hi^h,  have  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  and,  delighting  in  wel  places,  are 
suitable  for  the  sides  of  ponds,  lakes, 
streams,  and  similar  spots.  Indeed,  they 
grow  almost  anywhere,  but  in  a  border 
they  must  have  a  place  to  themselves, 
as  by  their  spreading  they  soon  de- 
stroy weaker  subjects.  L.  clethroides, 
a  Japanese  species,  is  a  graceful  plant, 
2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  long  nodding  dense 
spikes  of  white  blossoms,  and  the  leaves 
in  autumn  of  brilliant  hues.  L.  Epheme- 
rum  is  a  similar  plant,  from  S,  Europe, 
but  is  scarcely  so  fine.  There  are  some 
beautiful  species,  such  as  L.  atropurpurea 
and  lupinoides,  which  are  rare. 

LTTHBUM  (Purple  Looseslri/e).—Th.e^ 
common  waterside  L.  Salicana  is  the 
most  familiar  plant  of  this  genus,  and  one 
of  the  showiest  It  is  well  worthy  of 
culture  where  it  is  not  plentiful  The 
beauty  of  the  ordinary  wild  kind  is 
surpassed  by  the  varieties  originated  in 
gardens,  of  which  superbum  and  roseum 
are  the  finest.  The  colour  of  these  is  a 
much  clearer  rose  than  that  of  the  wild 
kind,  and  the  spikes  are  larger,  particularly 
those  of  supwrbum,  which,  under  good 
cultivation,  are  5  or  6  ft.  high.  These 
plants  are  well  worth  growing  by  lakes  or 
in  boggy  ground,  and  are  easily  increased 
by  cuttings,  which  soon  make  good  flower- 
in^  specimens.  Isolated  plants  in  good 
soil  make  well-shaped  bushes,  3  or  4  ft, 
high  and  as  much  through,  and  look  better 
than  when  planted  closely  in  rows. 

L.  virgatum,  alatum,  Grieflferi,  flexuo- 
sum,  and  difliisum,  smaller  plants,  and  not 
so  showy,  are  not  without  beauty. 


Hacleajra.    See  Bocconia. 

HADABIA  (Mignonette  Vi»t).—Af. 
elegans  is  a  hardy  Califomian  annual  with 
showy  yellow  and  brown  flowers,  requiring 
the  treatment  of  hardy  annuals. 

MAGNOLIA  (Lily  Trw).— Most  beau- 
tiful of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  there 
are  about  twenty  species  of  Magnolia 
known,  and  all  but  some  half-dozen  or  sn 
are  in  culti\'ation  in  this  country.  The 
headquarters  of  these  trees  are  in  China 
and  Japan,  a  few  are  peculiar  to  the 
Himalayan  region,  and  a  few  more 
to  North  America.  A  glance  at  the 
engraving,  representing  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Yulan,  will  show  what  glorious 
effects  may  be  obtained  in  spring,  in  the 
South  of  England  at  any  rate,  by  its  use. 
It  Is  true  enough,  unfortunately,  that  frosts 
sometimes  injure  the  flowers  and  change 
their  snowy  whiteness  into  an  unsightly 
brown.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  this 
Magnolia  and  its  allies  are  not  more 
often  met  with  in  gardens  is  owing  to 
the  fact  of  their  not  transplanting  readily. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  if  the  plants 
are  plantedjustasgrowth  begins  in  spring. 
The  fleshy  roots  when  injured  rot  rapidly, 
and  when  autunm- planting  has  been 
practised,  many  succumb  to  the  ordeal, 
those  that  do  not  do  so  outright  often 
struggling  on  in  a  pitifiil  plight  for  years, 
A  little  care  in  transplanting  in  spring, 
in  sheltering  with  mats  from  dry  winds 
or  hot  sun,  and  in  syringing  the  wood  to 
prevent  shrivelling,  until  the  plants  are 
established,  woulddo  much  to  prove  that 
the  Magnolias  can  be  planted  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  Some  species 
occasionally  ripen  seed  freely  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
sow  this  seed  at  once.  If  dried  and 
kept  like  other  seeds  until  the  following 
season,  all  chance  of  germination  will  have 
passed.  All  the  species  of  the  natural 
order  Magnoliaceae  have  seeds  which 
retain  their  vitality  for  but  a  very  limited 

H.  acnminatei  (Cucumber  Tree)  makes 
a  noble  specimen  when  planted  singly 
in  the  park  or  pleasure-ground.  It  is 
deciduous,  the  leaves  varying  from  5  in 
to  1  ft.  in  length,  and  glaucous  green, 
the  flowers  yellow- tinged,  bell-shaped, 
and  slightly  fragrant.  There  are  fine 
examples  of  this  tree  at  Kew,  in  the 
gardens  of  Syon  House,  and  Claremont. 
In  its  native  country  it  attains  a  height  of 
from  60  to  90  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  2  to 
4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  yellow  Cucumber 
tree  (M.  cordata)  is  regarded  by  Professor 
C.  S.  Sargent  as  a  variety  of  M.  acum' 
It  is  a  rare  plant  in  a  w^ld  state,, 


1  a  wild  sute,,  as  it 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been   collected 
since  Michaux  found  it  in  Georgia. 

M.C!ampbeUi,  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
of  Indian  forest  trees,  lias  not  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  those  who  took  so  much 
trouble  in  introducing  the  species  to 
British  gardens.  In  a  wild  stale  it  attains 
a  height  of  1 50  ft.,  and  the  fragrant  flowers, 
varj'ing  from  deep  rose  to  crimson,  come 
before  the  leaves.  Probably  the  finest 
sptecimen  in  the  British  Islands  is  the 
one  at  Lakelands,  near  Cork,  which  ten 
years  ago  was  35  ft.  high.  In  1884  it 
flowered  for  the  first  time,  and  it  has  also 
flowered  well  al  Fota  in  the  same  district. 
H.  COnspiciUk—In  its  typical  form  this 
has  snowy-white  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  Splendid 
specimens  of  this  beautiful  Chinese  and 
Japanese  tree  are  to  be  seen  at  Gunners- 
bur)'  House,  Syon  House,  and  Kew.  M. 
Yulan  and  M.  precia  are  names  under 
which  this  is  found  in  some  books  and 
gardens.  Several  hybrid  forms  between 
this  species  and  M.  obovala  occur  in 
gardens  ;  of  two  of  these,  M.  Lenn^  and 
M.  Soulangeana  nigra,  coloured  plates 
have  been  published  in  The  Garden.  M. 
Soulangeana  has  flowers  similar  in  shape 
and  siie  to  those  of  typical  M.  conspicua, 
but  they  are  deeply  tinged  with  red  ;  M. 
Soulangeana  nigrahas  dark  plum^coloured 
flowers.  Both  these  bloom  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  than  the  type.  Other  seedling 
forms  or  slight  varieties  of  the  Yulan  are 
M.  Alexandrina,  M.  cyathifonnis,  M. 
speciosa,  M.  spectabilis,  M.  superba, 
M.  Iriumphans,  and  M.  Yulan  grandis. 

M.  Fraseri,  a  native  of  the  southern 
United  States,  is  recognised  by  its  green 
spathulate  leases,  measuring  about  8 in.  to 
[  ft,  in  length,  and  about  3  or  4  in.  across 
at  the  widest  part,  the flouers,  3  or  4  in.  in 
diameter,  are  creamy-white  in  colour,  and 
appear  later 
than  those  of 
any  other  cul- 
tivated     spc- 


in  shape,  very  fragrant,  opening  of  a 
rich  cream  colourand  gradually  acquiring 
a  pale  apricot  tint  with  age.  In  a  wild 
state  this  species  occurs  in  swamps  and 
attains  a  height  of  20  ft.  It  is  hardy  and 
easily  grown  in  Britain  in  peat  soil, 

M.  grandiflOta,  the  great  Laurel  Mag- 
nolia of  the  southern  United  Slates,  is— 
in  England — best  treated  as  a  wall-plant ; 
under  these  conditions  it  thrives  well  and 
flowers  freely.  In  order  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  species  it  is 
necessary  to  see  it  in  large  s>'mmetrical 
stately  trees  in  the  west  of  France, 
where  climatic  conditions  obtain  which 
more  nearly  approach  those  of  its  native 
habitats.     A  correspondent   in  the  West 


United  St  ales, 
is  a  delightful  sub-evergreen  shrub,  with 
leathery  leaies,  bluish-green  above  and 
sihery  below.     The  flowers  are  globular 


of  England  writes  to  The  Garden  as  to 
the  cuhure  of  this  plant:  "At  one  time 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  protect  the 
trees  with  mats  during  the  winter, 
but  this  practice,  which  necessitated  re- 
stricting the  growth  considerably,  ha^ 
largely  ceased,  and  the  trees  in  some 
instances  have  attained  a  very_  great 
height.  For  instance,  there  is  one 
under  my  charge  that  is  now  fully  50  ft. 
high.  The  bole  of  the  stem  is  sli^itly 
over  a  yard  in  circumference.  In  sociie 
seasons  several  scores  of  blooms  arc 
borne  by  this  tree,  but  during  the  winters 
of  1891  and  1892  many  of  the  more  ex- 
posed pomts  were  badly  injured  by  frvsts. 
and  the  bloom  lessened  in  quality  acxxxA- 
ingly.  A  ver>-  exposed  position  is  tMX 
suitable  for  this  heavy-fohaged  tree,  and 
shelter  from  cold  winds  is  desirable. 
Where  the  evergreen  Magnolia  does  best  i* 
in  the  nooks  between  bay  windows  or  ir-  ■ 
regular    fronts   of  dwelling-houses,    bm-  ■ 
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tresses  on  extra  high  walls  also  affording  a 
good  shelter.  Thebestinslanceof  whatcan 
be  done  in  the  ivaj'  of  clothing  extra  high 
yet  sheltered  walls  with  evergreen  mag- 
nolias is  to  be  seen  at  Canford  Manor, 
Wimbome,  Dorset,  while  there  are  also 
several  fine  specimens  against  high  walls 
at  Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  plant  them  in  a  tiny  hole,  but 
the  site  should  be  well  prepared  by 
trenching  or  forking  peat  and  leaf  soil 
freely  into  common  garden  soil,  or,  better 
still,  fresh  loam,  a  space  not  less  than  3  ft. 
by  30  in.  being  prepared  for  each  tree. 
Once  the  trees  have  attained  a  good  size, 
no  further  trouble  need  be  taken  with  the 
roots,  as  Ihey  are  Quite  capable  of  foraging 
for  themselves.     In  planting,  it  is  advis- 


Tom  it  is  used  for  polish- 
ing lac.  In  the  southern  part  of  Yesso  it 
Is  abundant  in  the  forests,  and  forms  fine 
trees  60  ft.  or  more  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  1  ft.  The  leaves  are  i  ft.  01 
more  long,  and  6  or  7  in.  wide,  dark  green 
and  smooth  above,  and  clothed  with 
white  hairs  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
creamy-white  in  colour,  deliciously  fra- 
grant, and  when  fully  expanded  measure 
6  or  7  in.  across,  the  brilliant  scarlet  fila- 
ments forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
petals.  There  are  no  large  specimens 
as  yet  in  this  country,  but  as  the  species 
thrives  well  in  the  north-eastern  United 
States,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  will  do 
well  in  Britain, 
U.  KobuB,  a  Japanese  species,  grown 


able  to  moisten  and  then  slightly  loosen 
the  ball  of  soil,  some  of  the  roots  being   , 
spread  out.     During  the  first  summer  the  ' 
soil  about  the  roots  should  be  examined 
occasionally  and  watered  thoroughly  when   1 
dry.     The  tops  branch  naturally,  and  all  ; 
that  need  be  done  is  to   spread  them  out 
thinly,  and  to  keep  the  growths  secured 
to  the  walls  or  trellis.     In  after  years  the  ' 
strongest  branches  will  require  to  be  kept   ■ 
to  the  walls  by  means  of  strips  of  leather   i 
and   strong  nails,  the  side  shoots  being 
tied  to  these  with  osier  twigs.     They  ought 
not  to  be  very  closely  trained,  or  so  much 
so  as  to  present  a  painfully  neat  appear- 
ance, but  if  the  branches  or  shoots  are 
left  too  long  the  strong  winds  may  break 
ihem  off." 

M.  hypolenca. — This  is  the  wood  . 
commonly  used  by  the  Japanese  in  the  | 
manufacture  of  objects  to  be  lacquered;  i 
it  is  preferred  for  sword  sheaths,  and  the  1 


in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of 
M.  Thurbcri.  It  is  hardy  in  the  south  ol 
England,  having  been  groun  outside  for 
several  years  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are 
6  or  7  in.  long  by  about  half  as  much  in 
width,  the  flowers  4  to  5  in.  in  diameter, 
creamy-white.  Professor  Sargent,  who 
found  the  species  growing  in  the  forests 
of  I-Iokkaido,  in  Japan,  describes  it  as  a 
tree  70  to  80  ft.  high,  with  a  tall  straight 
trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.  He  says  the 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

U.  nucrophylla.— This,  unforttmately 
somewhat  tender  in  a  young  state,  is  worth 
growing  simply  for  its  beautiful  leaves, 
which  are  green  above  and  clothed  witb 
»'hite  hairs  beneath,  and  attam  a  length 
of  upwards  of  3  ft.  The  open  bell-shaped 
fragrant  flowers  are  white  with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  inner  petals, 
-  -'  "    r  10  in.  across.     It  isi 
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lovely  flowering  tree  on  wann  soils  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  as  at 
Ciaremont. 

M.  obovata  is  a  native  of  China ;  in 
Japan  it  only  occurs  in  cuhivaiion.  It  is 
a  dwarf-growing  bush,  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  bears  freely 
its  purple  sweet-scented  flowers,  though  i 
not  in  the  same  profusion  as  are  those  of  ' 
the  white-flowered  M.  conspicua.  This 
species  has  a  number  of  synonyms, 
amongst  which  the  following  are  the  most  ' 


Magnolias  to  flower,  and  it  should  be 
extensively  grown  for  the  beauty  of  its 
starry  white  flowers.  A  variety  with 
blush -colon  red  flowers  has  been  sent 
from  Japan  by  Mr.  Maries.  Both  are 
dwarf-growing  deciduous  shrubs. 

M.  tripetalo,  a  native  of  the  southern 
United  Slates,  has  large  siighlly-scented 
white  flowers,  from  5  to  8  in.  across,  and 
obovate -lanceolate  leaves,  from  1  to  3  ft 
in  length.  In  a  wild  state  the  tree  rarely 
"exceeds   40  ft.  in  height.     Philip  Miller 


frequently  met  with  in  books  and  nursery 
catalogues  :  M.  discolor,  M.  denudata,  M. 
liliflora,  M.  purpurea,  Talauma  Sieboldi, 
etc.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  these 
differ  so  slightly  from  each  other  and 
from  the  type,  that  descriptions  without 
good  coloured  figures  would  be  next  to 
useless.  The  best  are  Borreri,  angusti- 
folia^  and  erubescens. 

HL  Btollata.— An  excellent  coloured 
plate  of  this  very  beautiful  Japanese 
shrub  was  published  in  The  Garden  in 
June  1878,  under  the  name  of  M.  Halle- 
ana,     liiis  species  is  the  earliest  of  the 


\   was  the  first  to  introduce  this  fine  species 

to  British  gardens.      Other  names  for  it 

are  M.  Umbrella  and  M.  frondosa. 

M.  Watsoni. — A  coloured  plate  of  this 

l>  beautiful  Japanese  species  was  published 

■   in  The  Garden  in  December  1883,  under 

!  the  name  of  M.  parviflora ;  at  that  time 

I  it  had  not  flowered  in   British  gardens. 

I   It    is    hardy,    has    lai^e    creamy- white 

fragrant  flowers  with  petals  of  great  sub- 

'   stance  and  deep  red  filaments,  which  add 

materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms. 

.  The  true  M,  parviflora  is  probably  not  in 

,  cultivation  in  Britain. — N, 

I.J"  .1.  ti)iij;i'-- 
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MATmiOLA. 


Maftulla  acmmiMula,  N.  Ana. ;  BmiUni,  Clan- 
bodu;  CajHtttUi,  HinuUyui  itmfnia,  Japan: 
crrJaia  N.  Amei.  :  dntlbala.  Meiiw  1  Dn/irtra-a. 
CaDbodia;  ^//B.Chir    -  "■ '  "    " ■  -' 

matrtfiiflla.  n!  Amcr.;'milaii/ii;  'otanala.  Japan; 
faiviflara,  UcTviarta.  HinuJays  Japar;>Bn'mcmii, 
Porto  Rko;  *an-i/i,Ua.  Japan  ;  *«™/n,  Java. 
China:  /mu/uu,  Himilaya.-.  :  utllci/slia,  Japan; 
Sckir^rana,  Muii:ci ;  id/iWd,  Japan  ;  UmtrtlU,  N*. 
Aluci. ;  I'.i^ir.iu,  Crlcb«  ;  >'■./>>,  China. 

Uahonia.    See  Berberis. 

lUJUUniHEMnU  ( T-win4eaved  Uly 
of  the  Valley).— Pi.  plant  allied  to  the  Lily  of 
the  Vallt^,  M.  bifolium  is  a  native  of  our 
own  country.  Its  habit  and  relationship 
make  it  interesting,  and  it  is  easily  grown 
in  shady  or  half-shady  spots,  and  under 
or  near  Hollies  or  other  bushes,  it  is  not 
fitted  for  the  border.and  is  more  suitable  for 
the  rock-garden.  Syn.^  Convallana  bifolia- 

MALCOLUIA  ( Virginian  Stock).  — 
The  old  M.  maritima  is  a  charming  dwarf 
,  hardy  annual,  and  grows  in  any  soil. 
The  varieties  are— the  white  (alba),  alba 
nana,  a  dwarfer  while  than  the  other,  and 
Crimson  King  (kennesina),  a  dwarf  deep 
red  sort,  and  these  are  all  worthy  of 
culture.  The  Vii^inian  Stock,  like  many 
other  annuals,  does  not  show  its  full 
beauty  from  spring-sown  seedlings,  and 
where  it  sows  itself  in  the  gravel  it  is 
often  handsome.  Being  easily  raised  it 
is  a  good  surfacing  plant  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  garden,  bolder  flowers 
standing  up  from  its  pretty  sheets  of 
bloom,  and  in  flakes,  or  masses,  or  beds, 
it  is  pretty  and  eflective.' 

MAIiOPE.~.l/.^««rf/>frtrflisoneofthe 
most  showy  of  hardy  annuals,  and  effective 
where  a  bold,  crimson  flower  is  desired.  It 
is  i8  to  24  in.  hi^h,  and  the  better  the  soil 
the  finer  will  be  its  bloom.  If  ihe  Malope 
be  sown  in  the  open,  the  ground  should 
be  prepared  by  digging  and  manuring, 
the  seeds  being  covered  lo  the  depth  of 
J  in.  in  light  rich  soil,  gently  pressed 
down.  There  is  a  white  variety,  M.  g. 
alba.  The  variety  M.  g.  rosea,  white 
flushed  with  rose,  is  pretty  and  distinct. 
M.  trifida  is  smaller  in  every  part,  but 
showy.  These  bold  annuals  are  rarely 
used  with  good  effect.  Like  all  annuals, 
they  lend  themselves  lo  rotation  in  the 
flower  garden.  If  from  any  cause  the 
beds  or  borders  gel  worn  out,  it  is  worth 
while  10  cry  the  effect  of  a  crop  of  the 
best  annuals.  The  Malopes,  being  vigor- 
ous plants,  arc,  as  a  rule,  best  in  masses 
or  groups.     S.  Europe. 

Mains.     See  Pvrus. 

ICALVA  (Mallmv).— Slant  and  some- 
times showy  perennial  and  half-shrubby 
plants  of  which  there  are  few  pretty  gar- 


vhitc  variety  of  the 
Musk  Mallow  (M.  moschata),  which  is 
charming  when  in  flower.  Ii  is  a  branch, 
ing  bush,  with  stems  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
many  flowers  i  to  i^  in.  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  is  useful  for  cutting,  and 
is  slightly  Musk-scented.  M.  campanu- 
lata  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  plant,  but  rare 
and  not  hardy  except  in  \ery  mild 
districts.     It  is  dwarf  and  spreading,  and 

I  bears  numerous  lilac  beil-shaped  tlowers. 
M.  Alcea,   -Moreni,  and  mauritanica  arc 

{   worth  growing  in  a  full  collection,  and  so 

■  is  the  annual  M.  crispa,  3  to  6  ft.  high— 
an  erect  pyramidal  bu^  of  broad  leaves, 

j   with  a  cnmped  margin,  pretty  in  groups, 

!  beds,  or  borders.    By  sowing  in  cool  frames 

I  and  planting  it  out  early  m  May,  strong 

plants    may   be    obtained    eariy    in    the 

I       MABTTKIA,  — .!/.  lutira    is    a   prettv- 

'  Brazilian  annual,  about  i^  ft  high,  with 

'  large  roundish  leavesand  handsomeyellow 

flowers  in  clusters,  useful  for  beds,  groups. 

and  borders.    1 1  requires  a  light,  rich,  tool 

.   soil,  a  warm  place,  and  frequent  watering 

I   in  summer.     M.  fragians,  another  species, 

'  has    sweet-scented    flowers,    and,  under 

'   similar  conditions,  thrives  in  the  open  air 

in  summer.     It  is  best  in  rich  borders,  or 

among  groups  or  beds  of  curious  or  distinct 

plants.     M.   proboscidea  and   others  are 

less  desirable.     Seed. 

MATBICABIA   (^-ijTt'ffrf)— Weeds. 

excepting  the  double  variety  of  M.  inodora, 

which    is    a    pretty   plant   wilh    fealherv" 

',   foliage   somewhat  like  Fennel,  and  with 

i  large  while  flowers,  perfectly  double.     It  is 

creeping,  requires  much  space,  and  pegged 

down   forms  a  dense  mass  which  has  a 

,  pretty  effect   in   autumn.      It  is  hardy. 

[  and  perennial  on  most  soils,  and  is  easily 

■  propagated   by   cuttings    or    division    in 
]  autumn  or  spring.     5cn:,.Chrysanthemtiio 

■  inodorum  fl.-pl. 

MATTHIOLA  {S/ock).  —  .\nnual  or 
perennial  herbs,  sometimes  inhabiting  sea 
cliffs.  From  a  few  wild  kinds  have  been 
obtained  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
garden  Stocks,  which  have  so  long  been 
among  the  best  of  our  open-air  flowers. 
The  principal  of  these  species  are  M. 
incana,  M.  annua,  and  M.  sinuata.  M. 
incana  grows  wild  on  cllflfs  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  is  the  origin  of  the  Biennial 
or  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks  ;  M.  annua 
has  yielded  the  Ten-week  Stocks,  and  M- 
sinuata  the  others.  These  three  piimaiy 
divisions— the  Ten -week.  Intermediate, 
and  Biennials — reqtureeach  diflferent  treat- 


matth:ola. 
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Tnent,  and  Stocks  are  so  easily  grown,  so 
ftrtgrant  and  handsome,  that  they  will  ever 
desene  care  in  our  gardens. 

Ten-week  Stocks,  if  sown  in  spring, 
will  flower  continuously  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.     The  finest  strain  is  the 
large     flowering     Pyramidal     Ten- week, 
vigorous   plants,   each   branching    freely,   i 
bearing    a    huge   main   spike   of  double   i 
flowers  and  numerous  branching   spikes 
in    succession,    A  bed  of  these   Stocks 
should   be   grown   if  cut   flowers   are   in 
request  during  the  summer.    The  seed  i 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  the  middle 
of  March  onward,  but  it  is  always  well  to 
get   Slocks  from  seed  early.    The  seed  j 
can   be  sown   thinly  in   pans  or   shallow   ! 
boxes,  in  a  gentle  heat,  and,  as  soon  as   j 
the  plants  can  be  handled  without  injury,   I 
they  should  be  transplanted  to  other  pans   I 
or  boxes  and  grown  on  quickly,  care  being   ' 
taken  not  to  draw  them  so  as  to  make 
them  lanky.     There  are  various  places 
in  most  gardens  where  a  bed  or  patches 
of  Stocks  might  be  grown  with  advantage,   : 
and,  given  good  rich  soil,  they  will  amply  | 
reward  the  grower.     The  German  growers  I 
have  a  formidable  list  of  kinds,  many  of  | 
which    are    more    curious    than    showy. 
There  are,  however,  sufficient  good  colours 
among  them,  such  as  crimson,  rose,  purple, 
violet,  and  white,  to  yield   distinct  hues. 
There  is  a    strain    of    English- selected  i 
Stocks,  known  as   Pyramidal,  which  are   ■ 
of  tall  growth,  and  remarkable  for  their  . 
large  pyramids  of  flowers,  and  there  is  a  | 
very  distinct  type  known  as  Wallflower-   i 
leaved,  which  was  introduced  many  years   . 
ago  from  the  Grecian  .Archipelago,  and  , 


the  type  is  like  the  ordinary  German 
Stock.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  of  this 
type,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Stocks 
in  ctiltivation,  is  known  as  Mauve  Beauty. 
It  has  huge  heads  of  pale,  lustrous,  mauve- 
coloured  flowers.  The  culture  for  the 
Ten-week  Stock  will  answer  for  this.  The 
autumn-flowering  strain  is  very  desirable.as 
the  plants  succeed  the  German  varieties, 
and  so  prolong  the  season. 

|NTERMED1.\TE  STOCKS  may  bc  sown 
either  in  July  or  August,  to  stand  the 
winter  and  flower  early  in  the  spring,  or 
in  March,  to  flower  in  the  following 
autumn.  The  strain  is  dwarf  and  bushy, 
and  very  free- blooming,  and  the  varieties 
may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  scarlet,  purple, 
and  white.  There  is  a  strain  grown  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  the  East 
Lothian  Intermediate  Stock,  and  much 
■  used  there  for  beds  and  borders,  the 
climate  exactly  suiting  it  for  late 


blooming.  It  is  sown  in  the  usual  way 
about  the  end  of  March,  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  May  when  3  or  4  in,  high,  and 
blooms  finely  through  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  even  later,  as  the  numerous 
side  shoots  give  spikes  of  flowers.  Thus, 
by  using  the  autumn-sown  Intermediate 
Stocks  for  early  blooming,  the  ordinary 
large  flowering  German  Ten-week  Stock 
for  summer  flowering,  and  the  later  East 
Lothian  Intermediate  Stock  for  late  sum- 
mer. Stocks  can  be  had  in  flower  for  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year  without  inter- 

BiENNiAL  Stocks  comprise  the  Bromp- 
ton  and  the  Queen,  and  they  should  be 
sown  in  June  and  July  to  flower  in  the 
following  spring  or  summer.  They  are 
close! J"  allied,  and  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  seed 
of  the  white  Brompton  is  pale  in  colour 
whilst  that  of  the  Queen  is  quite  dark. 
Old  growers  of  the  Stock  assert  that  while 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  the  Queen 
Stock  is  rough  and  woolly,  the  leaf  of  the 
Brompton  Stock  is  smooth  on  both  sides. 
Of  the  Queen  Stock  there  are  three  colours 
— purple,  scarlet,  and  white  ;  and  of  the 
Brompton  Stock  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  a  selected  crimson  variety  of 
great  beauty,  but  somewhat  difficult  10 
perpetuate.  Both  types  are  really 
biennials.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  July  in  beds,  and  the  plants 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground  in  the 
autumn.  The  difficulty  of  wintering  the 
Brompton  Stocks  deters  many  from 
attempting  their  cultivation,  and  many  die, 
even  m  a  mild  winter,  A  well-drained 
subsoil  with  a  porous  surface  soil  suits 
them  best,  and  shelter  from  hard  frost  and 
nipping  winds  is  of  great  service.  A 
second  transplantation  of  the  seedlings 
about    December   has    been    tried  with 

HAUBANDIA— An  elegant  Mexican 
twining  plant,  ■l/.^jrc/oyawa  IS  often  grown 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  hardy  enough  for 
the  open  air  in  summer,  and  admirably 
suited  for  covering  trellises.  The  deep 
violet  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  there 
are  also  white  (alba),  deep  puiple  (airopur- 
purea),  and  rosy-purple  (rosea)  varieties. 
Easily  raisedfromseedsown  in  early  spring 
in  heat ;  they  will  flower  in  the  following 
summer  if  planted  out  in  May  in  good  soil 
and  shehered  situations. 

MAZU8.— -I/.^"""'//"  is  a  distinct  New 
Zealand  plant,  vigorous,  and  creeping 
underground  so  as  rapidlv  to  form  dense 
tufts,  rarely  more  than  \  in,  high ;  the 
pale  violet  flowers  are  borne  on  very  short 
stems  in  early  summer,  and  the  leaves  lie 
r.,:n-..i..t.-.OOgrC 
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flat  on  the  soil.  M.  Pumilio  thrives  in  i 
pots,  cold  frames,  or  the  open  air,  and  | 
does  best  in  finn,  open,  bare  spots  in  the  ' 
rock-garden,  in  warm  positions  in  free  i 
sandy  soil.  Though  not  showy,  it  is  an  , 
interesting  plant,  easily  increased  by  ' 
division.     Figwort  faniilv. 

MECONOMIB      {Indian     Poppy).  — 
Handsome  Poppyworts,  the  most  &miliar  ! 
of  which   is  the  common   Welsh  Poppy  . 
{M.  cambrica );  the  other  kinds  are  natives 
of  the  Himalayas,  hardy,  but    only    of 
biennial   duration.     They   may  be  easily  ; 
raised  from  seed   sown   in   spring ;  and,  i 
indeed,  a  good  stock  of  strong  plants  can 
he  ensured  only  by  annual  sowings.     TTic 
following  is  the  most  successful  mode  of 
cultivating  them  ;  A  piece  of  ground  is 
prepared  by  digging  m  good  loam  and 
well-rotted  stable  manure  ;   a   tivo-lighi 
frame  is  placed  over  it,  and  seedlings  arc  , 
put  in  about  jMarch.    As  soon  as  the  plants  , 
are  fairly  established  the  sashes  are  re-  . 
moved  (unless  the  weather  is  frosty),  and  I 
throughout  the  summer  the  plants  are  well 
supplied  with  water.     In  the  following 
.April   and    May   they  will  have  become 
large  plants,  often  2  lo  3  ft.  in  diameter,  ' 
and  are  then  remoied  to  where  they  arc 
wanted  to  flower.     This  may  be  readily 
done  without   needlessly  checking  them, 
as  they  form  so  many  fibrous  roots  that  n 
good  ball  of  soil  usually  adheres  to  them. 
They  are  thus   grown   on  as  quickly  as 
possible,    being    treated    like    biennials. 
They  should  be  planted  out  in  a  well- 
drained   rock-garden   in   good   soil,  with 
plenty  of  water  in  summer,  but  they  must 
be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  in  the  winter, 
as  encessive  moisture  in  cold  weather  soon 
kills  them.    Sandstone  broken  fine  should 
be  placed  under  the  leaves,  to  prevent  1 
contact  with  the  damp  soil.    A  piece  of  ' 
glass  placed  over  the  leaves  in  a  slant- 
ing position  helps  10  protect  them  from 
moisture.      Many   plants   take    three    or 
four  years   to  flower,  and  some  may  be  , 
kept   in   store  pots   for  five  or  six  years  j 
without  showing  any  tendency  to  flower,  | 
but  they  are  never   so   fine   planted   out 
after  being  cramped  in  this  way,    Aftei-  1 
flowering  they  ail  die.  I 

H.  actlleata  is  a  singularly  beautiful  j 
plant,  with  purple  petals,  like  shot  silk.  | 
which  contrast  charmingly  with  the 
numerous  yellow  stamens.  The  flowers 
are  2  in.  across,  on  stems  about  2  ft.  high. 

H.  cunbrica.— For  the  wild  garden  or 
wilderness  the  Welsh  Poppy  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  plants.  It  is  a  cheerful 
plant  in  all  seasons,  and  a  determined 
coloniser,  making  its  home  of  the  wall, 
rock,  and   the   ruin.     In  many   places  it 


grows  freely  at  thebottomof  walls,  or  even 
in  gravel  walks  if  allowed  a  chance.  A 
plant  so  easily  naturalised  needs  no  special 
care  in  the  garden,  where  it  often  comes 
up  unbidden. 
M.  nepalenais  has  flower-stems  3  to  j 


ft.  hi^'h,  which  are  not  much  branched,  the 
noddmg  blossoms,  borne  freely,  arc  a  lo 
3j  in.  across,  and  of  a  pale  golden-yellow. 
U.  simpUcifoli&  has  a  tuft  of  lance- 
shaped  lea\es,  3  to  5  in.  long,  slightly 
toothed,  and  covered  with  a  short,  dense, 
r.,:n-.,i..*.-.OC">'.^IC 
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t»rowTiish  pubescence.  The  unbranched 
flon-er-staljc  is  about  1  ft.  high,  and  bears 
SkX.  its  apex  a  single  violet-purptc  blossom, 
2   to  3  in.  in  diameter. 

M.  Wallichi  is  the  finest  kind,  and  a 
x-ery  handsome  plant,  between  4  and  5  ft. 
high.  It  forms  an  erect  pyramid,  Che 
*ipper  half  of  which  is  covered  with  pretty 
pale  blue  blossoms,  drooping  gracefully 
from  slender  branchlets.  It  is  a  most 
conspicuous  plant  in  the  rock-garden, 
'Wrhere  it  withstands  the  winter  without  the 
least  injury.  We  1 1 -grown  specimens  have 
leaves  12  to  15  in.  long,  and  a  great 
mimber  of  pale  blue  flowers,  opening 
Cerminally.  Separate  flowers  do  not  last 
long,  but  a  few  expand  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
ftiUy  a  month  before  they  are  all  expanded 
at  the  base,  by  which  time  the  seeds 
of  those  which  opened  first  are  nearly 
ripe. 

Af mmaf III  aprcia  ■.^^nt/tiUa,  HiiD-ilaysi:  Ctm- 
^rrca,  Europe ;  kilira^Tlla,  Califomiii :  kcrrMula, 
Hioulayas:  nefalemiif  do- »  oujMtKfifinrrim,  Mnn. 
diuria;  raftmesa,  China;  ivdusla.iWmiiyyi',  rim- 
fticifalia,  do.  ;  IfaiUcllil,  do. 

MegasM.     See  Saxifraga. 

MELIANTHPS  {Cape  Honey  Flower). 
— An  effective  half-hardy  plant  for  the 
suminer ;  M.  major  having  finely-cut, 
large,  glaucous  leaves  conCrastmg  effective- 
ly with  the  garden  vegetation,  and  being 
of  the  easiest  cultivation,  it  has  became 

sub-tropical  gar- 
dening. Plants 
raised  from  seed 
early  in  the  sea- 
son make  good 
growth  by  plant- 
mg-out  time,and 
by  midsummer 
obtain  a  height 
of  3  to  4  ft. 
When  it  is  desir- 
able to  have 
larger  plants  by 
Dlanting-out 
i  best 


by  those  who  admire    fragrant    plants. 

Division.     Europe. 

MELITTia  (Bastard  Bairn),  —  M. 
Melissophyllum  is  a  distinct  plant  of  the 
Salvia  Order,  with  one  to  three  flowers 
about  li  in.  long  in  May,  The  pectiliarly 
handsome  purple  lip  reminds  one  of  some 
Orchids.  M.  grandjflora  is  a  shght  variety, 
differing  in  colour  from  the  normal  form. 
The  plant  is  distinct,  and  merits  a  place 
by  shady  wood  and  pleasure-ground  walks, 
as  it  naturally  inhabits  woods.  Woody 
spots  near  a  fernery  or  a  rock-garden  suit 
it ;  it  grows  readily  among  shrubs,  and  in 
the  mixed  border.  It  is  found  in  a  few 
places  in  England,  and  is  widely  distri- 
buted over  Europe  and  Asia.  Seed  of 
division. 


to    sow   the    seeds   : 


keep  them  growing  through  the  winter, 
for  a  stronger  and  earlier  development 
will  result  The  MelianChus  is  all  but 
hardy  on  a  well-drained  subsoil  in  shel- 
tered nooks  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  for  though  the  stems  may  be  cut 
down  by  frost,  the  roots  survive  and  push 
up  in  spring.     5.  .\frica. 

UELIBU.  {Common  Bairn).  —  M. 
officinalis  is  a  well-known  old  garden 
plant,  2  to  3  f).  high,  emitting  a  grateful 
odour  when  bruised  (  the  variegated  fomi 
is  sometimes  used  for  edging,  and  the 
common  one  may  be  naturalised  in  any  soil  I 


{Canadian  Moon- 
setd).—M.  canadense  is  a  hardy  climber,  of 
rapidg'rowthihavingslender,  twining,  large 
roundish  leaves, 

ing  long  feathery 
clusters  of  yel- 
lowish flowers. 
It  is  useful  for 
covering  a  wall 
quickly  for  sum- 
mer effect  or  for 
arbours,  trel- 
lises, and  pergo- 
las, and  thriies 
in  almost  any 
soil  in  shade  or 

UEHTHA ; 

(J/in/).— Marsh 
herbs  or  rock 
plants  of  which 
the  variegated  form  of  M.  rotundifolia,  is 
common,  and  useful  for  edgings  or  for 
clothing  any  dry  spots.  .Another  is  M. 
gibraltarica,  a  variety  of  the  native  M. 
Pulegium,  used  in  summer  for  flat  geo- 
metrical beds  on  account  of  its  compact 
growth  and  deep  green  foliage,  which 
retains  its  freshness  throughout  the  season. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow,  and 
may  be  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity. 


soil,  and  throws  out  roots  at  every  joint, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  cutting  off 
little  plants  and  potting  them,  or  planting 
them  in  shallow  boxes,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  will  in  their  turn  bear  cutting  up 
in  like  manner.  .  Being  a  native  of  S. 
Europe,  it  is  somewhat  tender,  and  is 
generally  killed  in  winter. 

M.  Re^uietii  is  a  minute  creeping  plant 
with  a  strong  odour  of  Peppermint,  and 
trailsabout  among  Che  tiniest  plants  in  the 
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i"Ock-garden.  1  useit  oftenforcoveringthe 
ground  beneath  Tea  Roses,  and  it  spreads 
and  grows  everywhere.  It  is  the  smallest 
flowering  plant  grown  in  gardens. 

MEiraZELIA.  —  Lovely  Califomian 
plants,  mostly  of  biennial  duration,  and  re- 
quiring more  care  than  most  half-hardy 
plants.  A  successful  cultivator  of  them 
writes  to  The  Garden  :  "  1  find  it  necessary 
tosowthe  seed  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  grow  the  seedlings  on  m  a 
frame,  giving  liberal  shifts,  and  using  a 
compost  of  fibry  loam  and  a  small  quantity 
of  leaf-mould  and  sand.  After  the  final  shift 
they  should  be  plunged  in  a  sunny  border 
untilautumn,  and  then  removed  to  a  frame 
for  wintering.  In  the  spring  they  should 
again  be  plunged  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
lally  assisting  them  with  weak 
water,  strongand  healthy  flowering 
ns  will  be  produced.  When  begin- 
ning to  show  flower  they  should  beremoved 
to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame,  as  excessive 
humidity  at  this  stage  is  injurious  to 
them.  They  may  indeed  be  grown  en- 
tirely in  the  open  air  if  the  weather  be 
favourable,  but  in  our  climate  the  former 
mode  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory." 
The  following  isa  selection  of  the  prettiest 
kinds  ;  Af.  {Bartonid)  aurea  I. — A  showy 
gold  en -flowered  hardy  annual,  i  to  i  ft. 
high.  Should  be  sown  in  April  in  groups 
or  patches  where  it  is  to  remain  in  light 
soil  and  warm  situations,  the  plants  being 
thinned  to  about  i  ft.  apart.  As  the  seed 
is  very  small,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  bury  it  too  deep.  When  well  grown 
it  might  be  used  as  a  bold  group,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  tall  plants.  Chili, 
M.  la^vicaulis  is  a  good  kind,  with 
whitish  stem,  i  to  3  ft.  high,  both  stems 
and  leaves  covered  with  short  and  stout 
bristles,  the  rich  yellow  flowers  opening 
only  in  bright  sunshine.  M.  nuda  is  2  to 
4  ft.  high,  with  flowers  resembling  the  last. 
.M.  oligosperma  is  a  perennial,  1  to  3  ft. 
liigh,withbright  yellow  flowers  3  in.atross, 
opening  in  sunshine,  M.  omata  is  a 
biennial,  2  to  4  ft.  in  height,  with  creamy- 
white  fragrant  flowers  2^  to  4  in.  across. 
It  belongs  to  the  vespertine  section,  that 
is,  to  those  in  which  the  flowers  expand 
towards  evening.    Syn,  Bartonia. 

MBNTANTHES  {Buckbean).~M.  tri- 
foliata  is  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  native  of 
Britain,  found  in  shallow  streams  or  pools, 
invery  wet  marshy  ground,  and  in  bogs;  its 
strong  creeping,  rooting  stems  often  float- 
ing in  deeper  water.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  stout  stalks,  which  vary  in  length 
withthedepth  of  the  water,  and  are  beauti- 
fully fringed  and  suffused  with  pink.  M. 
trifoliata  is  easy  to  establish  by  introducing 


..IS, and  securing  them  till,  by 
1  of  roots,  they  have  secured 

j   themselves.     In  some  moist  soils  it  thrives 

!  in  the  ordinary  border. 

HENZIESIA.— Dwarf  shrubs,  resemb- 
ling Heaths,  and,  like  them,  admirably 
suited  for  large  rock-gardens  or  wherever 
there  is  a  moist  peat  soil.'  They  arc  all  of 

I   neat  growth,  and  bear  pretty  flowers. 

I  M.  ctemlea  is  a  tiny  alpine  shrub, 
nativeof  Scotch  mountains  andof  northern 
European  mountains.     A  pretty  bush  for 

I   the   rock-garden    or   for   choice   beds  of 

;  dwarf  plants,  4  to  6  in.  high,  with  pinkish- 

I   tilac   flowers,    flowering    rather    late    in 
summer  and  in  autumn.     Europe. 
U.  empetrifomiis.— A  dwarf  Heath- 

,  like  bush,  seldom  more  than  6  in.  high, 
with    clusters    of    rosy-purple     bells    in 

,   summer.  Though  not  common  in  gardens, 

]  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  for  the 
choice  rock-garden,  and  thrives  in  exposed 

I  positions  in  moist  sandy  peat  soil,  and 
should   be  associated  with   the   dwarfest 

.   rockplants.  N.  America.  Syn.  Bryantbus. 

MEKENDEBA.-'t/.   Mbocodium    is 

very  much  like  Bulbocodium  vemum,  but 

'  flowers  in  autumn,  having  large  handsome 
blooms  of  a  pale  pinkish-lilac  Suitable 
for  the  rock-garden  and  the  bulVgardcn 

I  till  plentiful  enough  for  borders!  In- 
creased by  separation  of  the  new  bulbs 
and  by  seed.     S.  Europe. 

MEBTENSU^-Beautifiil  Borage  worts, 
formerly  known  as  Pulmonarias.  There 
is  something  about  them  more  beautiful 
in  form  of  foliage  and  stem,  and  in  the 
graceful  way  in  which  they  rise  in  panicles 
of  blue,  than  in  almost  any  other  family. 
There   are   in    cultivation    above   half-a- 

I   dozen   species,    all   of  which   are   pretty 

I  M.  alpina  is  a  beautiful    alpine  kind, 

j  and  should  only  be  associated  with  the 

■  choicest  alpine  plants.  The  leaves  are 
'  bluish-green  ;  the  stem  is  only  6  to  10  in. 
I  high,  and  has  in  spring  or  early  summer 
j  one  to  three  droopmg  terminal  clusters  ol 

hght  blue  flowers. 
T&..  d&hnrica,  although  very  slender  and 

liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds,  is 
.  hardy.  It  is  6  to  12  in.  high,  has  erect 
,  branching  stems,  and  bears  in  June  race- 

■  niose  panicles  of  handsome  dnxiping 
I   bright    azure-blue    flowers.     It     is     very 

Kretty,  and  suited  for  the  rock-garden  or 
orders,  and  should  he  planted  in  a  shel- 
■_  tered  nook  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loajn. 
I  Easily  propagated  by  division  or  seed. 
'  Syn.,  Pulmonaria  dahurica. 
1  M.  muitimA  {Oyster  Planf).—Th.aa^h 
,  one  of  our  British  sea-coast  plants,  I  find 
I  that  it  is  very  little  known  among  ownen 
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f  choice  hariiy  flowers.  Another  in- 
eresting  fact,  though  a  seaside  platit  and 
sualiy  found  growing  in  sea  sand,  it  is 
.nienable  to  garden  cuhurc.  Given  a  light 
andy  soil  of  good  depth,  and  a  sunny 
■osition  where  its  long  and  branching  suc- 
:ulent  flower-stems  may  spread  them- 
dves  out,  carrying  a  long  succession 
»f  hundreds  of  turquoise-blue  tubular 
lowers,  it  is  a  plant  that  we  may  expect 
o  see  appearing  with  renewed  vigour  year 
Lfter  year.  It  is  a  coveted  morsel  of  slugs, 
tnd  is  best  on  an  open   part  of  the  rock- 

M.  ofalottgifoli&  is  another  dwarf 
ipecies.  The  stems  are  6  to  9  in.  high, 
ind  ihey  bear  handsome  clustered  heads 
of  brilliant  blue  flowers,  and  deep  green 
fleshy  leaves. 

M.  sibirica.  —  This  species  has  the 
beauty  of  colour  and  the  grace  of  habit  of 
the  old  M.  virginica,  and  grows  and 
flowers  for  a  long  period  in  ordinary 
g'arden  soil.  The  small  bell-shaped  flowers 
are  borne  in  loose  drooping  clusters, 
gracefully  terminating  in  arching  stems. 
The  colour  varies  from  a  delicate  pale 
purple-hlue  to  a  rosy-pink  in  the  young 
flowers.  It  is  more  vigorous  than  the 
Virginian  Lungwort  (M.  virginica),  an 
older  and  betier-known  kind.  A  perfectly 
hardy  perennial  propagated  by  division. 

H.  Tirgiaica  {Virginian  Cowslip).— 
The  handsomest  of  all,  bearing  in  early 
spring  drooping  clusters  of  lovely  purple- 


blue  blossoms  on  stems  1  to  I^  ft.  high, 
the  leaves  large  and  of  bluish-grey.  In 
many  gardens  it  never  makes  the  slightest 
progress  ;  but  a  sheltered,  moist,  peaty 
nook  is  the  best  place  for  it.  The  finest 
specimens  are  grown  in  moist,  sandy  peat 


or  rich  free  soil,  with  shelter  near.     It  is  a 

charming  old  garden  plant,  and  one  which 

I  unfortunately  has  never  become  common. 

I  ^oW).— Dwarf  or  traihng  succulent  plants, 
'  ofwhichthere  are  several  grown  in  the  open 
I  air,  though  none  are  hardy.    The  Common 
'   Ice  Plant  (M.  cryslaliinum)  is  grown  for 
I   garnishing  in  most  large  gardens  and  is 
I   also  used  as  a  pot-planl  ;  but  it  is  most 
eflective  when  planted  out  in  the  rock- 
j  garden  or  on  an  old  wall.     In  a  sunny 
i  situation,  however,  it  will    grow  in  any 
I   good  soil.     It  will  grow  from  3  to  4  (i.  in  a 
.   season,  and  on  warm  days  has  a  refresh- 
ing  look.     Its  flowers,  unimportant  com- 
Eared   with   the   stems   and   foliage,    are 
espangled  with  crystal.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  March,  and  the  seedlings 
.   planted  out  6  to  8  in.  apart.     There  are 
I   two   varieties  —  one   red   and   the   other 
while.     M.  cordifolium  is  a  perennial,  the 
I  variegated  form  of  which  is  used  in  carpet- 
'  gardening.     M.  Pomeridianum  is  a  strong 
I   species    with    broad    foliage    and    large 
I  purple  and  rose  flow'ers.   It  is  not  so  com- 
.   mon  as  the  last,  but  it  deserves  a  place  on  a 
I  southborder.  jl/'./r/Vo/cristhemostshowy 
of  the  annual  Mesembryanthemums.    It  is 
'   a  neat  plant  with  cylindrical  foliage,  grow- 
ing in  neat  tufts  4  to  6  in.  in  heighf^  its 
'   abundant  (lowers,  of  purple  rose  or  white, 
aflbrd  good  contrast.     It  should  be  sown 
I   in  sandy  soil  in  the  open  garden  about  the 
I  end  of  April ;  it  dislikes  transplantation, 
I  and  lasts  longer  in  the  ground  than  in  a 
I   uot.     Those  who  possess  a  collection  of 
I   Ice  Plants  in  pots  should  turn  the  whole 
!   out   on   banks   or  the    rock-garden    and 
[   leave  them  there,  taking  cuttings  off  them 
I  yearly.     Out-of-doors  they  attain  beauty 
I   never  seen  in  pots.  Their  foliage  is  singu- 
i  lar  and  diversified,  and  the  brilliant  lustre 
of  their    flowers — ^  white,    orange,   rose, 
I   pink,  crimson — is  unequalled.     They  are 
!  children  of  the  sun,  and  a  rock-garden  de- 
I  voted  to  a  collection  in  an  open  sunny 
spot   is  worth  seeing.     A  soil   consisting 
of  little  besides  sand    and  gravel  suits 
'  them  perfectly.    As  the  plants  have  been 
I   so  little  grown  in   the  open  we   scarcely 
I   know   which   are   hardy   and  which    are 
,  lender,  but  experiments  would  be  interest- 
I   ing,    for    some    would     probably     prove 
almost  hardv  in  the  south. 

MB8P1LUS  {Medlar).— M.  gennanica 
!  is  a  beautiful  small  tree  or  bush  with  large 
;  and  handsome  flowers,  and  a  wide-spread- 
ing head  and  is  beautiful  in  early  summer 
\  when  studded  with  great  while  flowers 
I  among  its  large  pale  green  lea*'es.  The 
[  only  other  species  in  gardens  is  M.  grandi- 
flora,  also  called  M,  .Smith).     It  is  a  per 
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feet  lawn  tree,  as  its  great  rounded  head 
droops  gracefully.  It  floners  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  is  (hen  beaulifui,  with 


flower 


In 


:s  (espiecially  on  the  Continent)  it 
is  called  Cratregus  lobata  and  other  names 
under  Cratsgus. 

HEITH  {Spigner),~-M .  alhamanticum 
is  a  graceful  finc-lea\ed  perennial,  dwarf 
in  habit,  6  lo  12  in.  high,  free  in  ordinary 
soils,  and  hardy.  In  dry  seasonsit  mi^ht 
wither  too  soon  for  association  with 
autumn-flowering  plants,  but  it  is  pretty 
for  the  rock -garden,  borders,  or  for  mixed 
arrangements  of  any  sort.  A  British 
mountain  plant,  ver\'  aromatic.  Division. 
Parsley,  Order, 

MIOHAUXIA  {Mh-hau.-es  Bdlflower). 
—M.  ctimpanuloides  is  a  remarkable  plant 
of  the  Bell-flower  family,  3  to  8  ft.  high, 
the  flowers  white,  tinged'  with  purple,  and 
arranged  in  a  pyramidal  candelabra -like 
head.  Sometimes  it  flowers  in  the  third 
or  even  in  the  fourth  year,  but  is  usually 
considered    a   biennial,    and    should    be 


Hicbauiis  ciinpanuloidM, 

treated  as  a  hardy  one.  Seedlings  should 
be  raised  annually,  so  as  to  always  have 
good  flowering  plants.  It  flourishes  best 
in  a  deep  loam.  Its  stately  form  and  tall 
stature  are  eflective  in  the  mixed  border 
or  in  a  nook  in  a  bed  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
Warm  sheltered  borders  and  borders  on 
the  south  side  of  walls  suit  it  best. 
Levant. 

HICBOLEPIA.-  .1/.  anlhiiscifolia  is 
an  elegant  Fern,  6  to  12  in.  high,  hardy, 
deciduous, charming  in  springand summer, 
and  of  easy  culture.  It  thrives  in  the  open 
as  well  as  in  the  shade,  and  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  as  an  edging  10  a  shel- 
tered border. 

HIKANIA  (Germoi  !vy).~M.  scai^- 
dens  is  a  slender  twining  perennial,  with 
Ivy-like  foliage  and  sniall  flesh-coloured 
flowers.     It  is  hardy  in  light  warm  soils 


and   is   used   for   covering   trellises. 
America.     Composita?. 

mUUM  {Millet  Grass).  —  Grasses, 
some  of  them  graceftil.  Our  native  '.' 
efliisum  is  worth  cultivating  for 
feathery  plumes.  It  is  suitable  for  asso- 
ciating with  floivers  in  summer,  and  grons 
in  any  soil,  preferring  moist  places.  There 
are  one  or   two  other  kinds  worth  grou- 

MILLA.— The  bulbous  plants  formerly 
known  under  this  name  are  now  described 
under  the  name  of  Brodijea.  The  only 
true  Milla  is  said  to  be  M.  bitlora.  a 
beautiful  plant  with  large  snow  -  white 
blossoms  deliciously  scented.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  cultivate,  but  it  is  well  worth 
an^  care.  Even  if  it  be  quite  hardy, 
which  is  doubtful,  it  ts  too  choice  to  ri^ 
in  the  open  border. 

MIMTrLUS  {Moniey-flower).  -  The 
cultivated  species  are  valuable  showj' 
border  dowers,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  California.  They  love  moisture, 
and  are  suitable  for  damp  places,  such  as 
bogs,  moist  borders,  and  the  margins  of 
streams  and  artificial  water.  The  old  M. 
cardinalis  is  showy  when  welt  grown,  and 
is  deserving  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it.  The 
common  Musli(M.  inoschatus)ishardyand 
enduring,  and  is  worth  a  comer  in  heavy  or 
wet  sod.  M.  luleus  and  its  varieties, 
variegatus,  cupreus,  Tilingi,  guttatus,  ajid 
others,  are  typical  of  the  beautiful  hybrids 
which  are  now  in  gardens,  and  which  com- 
bine the  dwarf  habit  and  hardiness  of  M. 
cupreus  with  the  large  flowers,  richly  spot- 
teaandblotched,of  theoiherparent,theold 
M.  variegatus.  These  hybrids,  which  are 
known  as  M.  maculosus,  bear  exposure  to 
the  sun  better  than  the  parents.  There 
is  also  a  strain  with  Hose-in-hose  flowers, 
sometimes  called  double  These  sorts 
should  be  grown,  and  a  packet  of  seeds 
affords  a  wonderiful  variety.  The  seeds 
of  the  Mimulus  should  be  merely  sprinkled 
on  the  soil ;  if  covered  by  it  they  may 
vegetate  less  quickly  and  abundantly.  A 
little  darnp  moss  may,  however,  be  laid 
over  the  surface,  but  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  have  germinated. 

MIBABILia(.l/arz'f/o//'f^).— Hand- 
some  herbaceous  plants,  the  most  familiar 
of  which  is  M.  Jalapa,a  dense,  round  bush 
covered  with  flowers,  nearly  3  fL  high,  the 
flowers  about  t  in.  across,  white,  rose,  lilac, 
yellow,  crimson  {of  various  shades),  and 
purple— striped,  mottled,  and  selfs.  The 
plants  may  be  treated  as  half-hardy 
annuals,  raised  from  seed  in  a  warm 
frame,  potted  on,  and  planted  out  in  May. 
They  are,  however,  perennial,  and  when 
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the  leaves  are  killed  by  frost  the  capering 
black  root  must  be  lifted  and  stored  in 
sand  during  the  winter.  The  plants 
should  be  started  in  pots  in  spring  and 
planted  out  as  before  ;  but  after  the  second 
year  the  roots  become  unwieldy,  and 
should  be  discarded.  They  require  a 
warm  soil  and  all  the  sunshine  of  our 
climate.  The  seeds  ripen  rapidly  and 
readily;  each  flower  produces  one  seed 
only,  and  as  the  seeds  are  large  they  can 
be  gathered  from  the  ground  benealh  the 
plants.  M.  multiflora  is  somewhat  similar 
to  M.  Jalapa,  but  divarfer,  and  the  bright 
crimson-purple  flowers  are  in  large  clusters, 
expanding  in  bright  sunshine.  It  is  a 
hardy  perennial  in  tight  warm  soils,  and 
is  a  good  border  plant.  M.  longiflora, 
having  long  tubular  flowers  with  carmine 
centres,  is  capital  for  the  foot  of  a  warm 
south  wall.     Mexico. 

^iSrUSB5aSLk.{DltrBlrry).—^f.repens 
is  a  neat,  trailing,  small  evergreen  herb,  2 
or  3  in.  high,  with  white  flowers  in  summer, 
succeeded  by  small  bright  red  berries. 
It  thrives  in  shady  spots  on  the  rock- 
garden  or  the  hardy  fernery,  in  sandy  peal. 
Division.     N.  America. 

lSlTS.KB.\K{Milri-fi(mer).-.\f.coccinea 
is  a  bright  charming  little  shrub  from  Chili, 
hardy  in  mild  districts,  but  generally 
requiring  winter  protection.  It  is  a  small 
evergreen  shrub,  bearing  in  summer 
numerous  um-shaped  flowers  about  \\  in. 
long  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  thriving 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  loani, 
in  a  moisi  sheltered  spot,  with  pierfect 
drainage. 

MOLOPOSPEKMUM.— ,)/.  cicutarium 
is  a  hardy  umbelliferous  plant,  5  ft,  or  more 
high,  with  large  handsome  leaves  which 
form  a  dense  irregular  bush.  It  loves  a 
deep  moist  soil,  but  thrives  ingnod  garden 
soil  and  is  a  fine  plant  for  grouping  with 
other  hardy  and  tine  leaved  planls. 
Division-     Camiola. 

MOLUCC£IiI.A.--.t/.  laiii!  is  a  singu- 
lar plant  of  the  Dead  Nettle  family.  It  is  by 
no  means  showy  and  its  only  recommenda- 
tion for  the  garden  is  the  singular  form 
of  its  calyces,  which  are  bell-shaped  and 
densely  arranged  on  erect  stems  about 
I  ft.  in  height.  It  is  a  line  subject  for 
skeletonising,  and  the  stems,  bracts,  and 
ca.lyces  may  be  skeletonised  intact.  For 
this  purpose  they  should  not  be  cut  before 
autumn,  when  the  plant  is  fully  matured. 
Should  be  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual. 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

UOHABDA  {Bet  Ba/m).— Showy  bor- 
der flowers  of  the  simplest  culture,  thriving 
and  flowering  in  any  position  or  soil ;  and 
therefore,  besides  being  admirably  suited 


for  garden  borders,  they  are  excellent 
subjects  for  naturalisation  in  woods  and 
shrubberies.  ■\ll  may  be  readily  divided 
at  the  root.  They  have  some  variety  of 
colour,  and  the  varieties  of  M.  fistulosa 
alone  represent  more  than  half-a-dozen 
diflereni  shades.  The  red  kind  scattered 
through  American  woods  in  autumn  is 
very  handsome.  M.  fistulosa  (Wild  Ber- 
gamot)  is  a  robust  perennial,  3  to  4  ft. 
high,  the  flowers  variable  ;  the  usual 
colour  pale  red,  and  e\'ery  gradation 
almost  to  white  maybe  found  m  it.  M. 
didyma  (Oswego  Tea]  is  robust,  about  3 
ft.  high,  the  deep  red  flowers,  borne  in 
head-like  whorls,  continuing  a  long  time 
in  summer.  M.  Kalmiana  is  a  showy 
plant,  caller  and  more  robust  than  the 


MotoptHpermum  cicuiAriiim. 

preceding,  and  is  often  4  ft.  high,  the  deep 
crimson  flowers  in  dense  whorls.  .\1.  pur- 
purea is  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  the 
last,  but  the  deep  purplish-crimson  flowers 
are  smaller.  All  are  natives  of  N.  America, 
and  may  be  increased  by  division  in  spring 

Hontbretia.     See  Tritonia. 

MOEIHA  ( IVhorl-flowen—M.  lon^i- 
folia  is  a  handsome  and  singular  perennial, 
with  large  spiny,  leaves,  resembfing  those 
of  certain  Thistles,  and  with  long  spikes  of 
whorled  flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  high.  It  grows 
well  inordinary  well-drainjcd  soil,  but  pre- 
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fers  soil  which  is  mellow,  deep,  and  moist ; 
and  it  is  easily  multiplied  by  sowing  the 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe  in  light  sandy  soil. 
It  is  excellent  for  the  mixed  border,  and 
for  grouping  with  medium -siied  perennials 
that  have  fine  foliage.  M.  Wallichiana  is 
probably  the  same,  or  a  slight  variety. 
Nepaul.     Seed. 

HOBISIA.— .1/.  hypogaa  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  re- introductions  of  recent 
years  among  alpine  flowers.  It  was  first 
introduced  by  a  Mrs.  PalUser,  from  the 
Valentino  Botanic  Garden,  Turin,  from 
seeds  presented  to  her  by  Professor  Moris, 
who  found  the  plant  on  the  mountains  of 
Sardinia,  iind  in  whose  honour  it  is  named. 
It  was  first  flowered  by  Mrs.  Marryat  in 
April,  1834,  and  is  figured  in  Sweet's 
British  Flower  Garden  second  series,  tab. 
190.  The  flowers,. as  large  as  a  shilling 
and  of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  are  on  short 
stalks  rising  very  little  abo\'e  the  tufted 
foliage,  in  April  and  May,  and  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  dark  glossy  foliage 
is  effective.  It  seems  to  do  best  in  a  light 
rich  grilty  soil,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  directly  it  is  ripe.— D.  K. 

M0ED8(.»/«/4(Tr)').— Usuallyniedium- 
sizcd  trees  of  the  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical countries  of  which  the  best  kind 
for  our  country  is  the  Black  Mulberry  {M. 
nigra)  a  distinct  tree  of  great  value  and 
beauty  giving  showers  of  fruit  in  hot 
days,  and  having  the  charm  of  association 
with  old  gardens  in  southern  and  western 
countries  where  it  was  of^en  grown.  The 
Mulberry  often  attains  great  age,  and 
when  old  gives  deep  shade,  thriving 
best  always  m  sheltered  gardens  in  deep 
soils.  It  is  hardy,  coming  late  in  leaf 
and  the  leaves  fil  with  the  first  touch 
of  the  frost.  It  grows  better  in  the  warm 
southern  counties  than  in  the  cooler  North, 
where  the  shelter  of  walls  is  needed  if  we 
wish  for  the  fruit.  The  Mulberry  is  often  a 
beautiful  lawn  tree  though  it  may  well  take 
its  place  in  the  orchard  or  enclosed  fruit 
garden,  always,  if  possible,  giving  it  a  free, 
deep  and  rather  moist  soil.  It  is  one  of 
those  trees  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
times,  much  longer  than  we  have  any 
idea  of,  and  therefore  spread  all  through 
the  East,  so  that  there  is  little  certainty  as 
to  its  native  country — probably  Persia  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  increase  from 
cuttings  or  even  pieces  of  branches,  and 
by  layers,  but  not  by  any  means  common 
to  find  good  stocks  of  the  trees  in 
nurseries,  owing  partly  to  the  slight 
demand,  as  in  gardening  waves  of  fashion 
often  call  attention  for  long  periods  to 
things   of  little   value,  and   people   cease 


to  plant  the  good  ones.  A  very  much 
more  cultivated  species  in  Europe  and 
other  countries  is  the  While  Mtilberry 
(M.  alba)  and  its  varieties,  but  as  our 
country  is  too  cold  for  silk  cultivation 
this  is  of  slight  importance  with  us, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
species,  the  one  exception  being,  perhaps, 
the  American  Red  Mulberry  (J/,  rubra) 
a  native  of  the  northern  United  States, 
and  this  might  find  a  place  in  tre« 
collections. 

UUHLEHBECKIA.— These  graceful 
free-growing  evergreen  trailers  are  useful 
as  coverings  for  trellis-work  or  rocks  or 
Slumps.  The  kinds  in  cultivation  arc 
natives  of  New  Zealand  ;  the  best  known 
M.  complexa,  a  very  rapid  grower,  with 
long  wiry  and  entangled  branches,  and 
small  leaves.  The  white  waxy  flowers 
arc  rather  inconspicuous.  M.  adpressa.  is 
larger  and  has  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
long  racemes  of  whitish  flowere.  M. 
varia  is  a  small  kind,  with  fiddle-shaped 
leaves,  and  is  very  distinct  from  either  of 
the  above.  In  severe  winters  it  is  advis- 
able to  give  a  little  protection  like  dried 
Fern,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  ordinary 
seasons.     Cuttings. 

MULGEDIUM  {Blue  Thistle).  — M. 
P/vnw'misanativeof  the  Pyrenees,  where 
it  is  4  or  5  ft.  high,  but  in  our  borders,  and 
in  deep  strong  soils  it  is  frequentl;;  as  much 
as  8  or  9  ft.  high.  Its  foliage  is  beauti- 
fully varied  in  outline,  and  it  should  be 
planted  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  wild 
garden,  and  left  to  itself,  as  nothing  seeros 
to  interfere  with  its  rapid  growth.  As  an 
isolated  plant  on  Grass  its  remade - 
able  foliage  at  once  arrests  observation, 
while  its  blue  flowers  are  pretty.  M- 
alpinum  is  a  smaller  planL  Seed  or 
division. 

HUSA  (^dnana).— These  fine  tropical 

Slants  areseeninour  parks  during  summer, 
ut  less  frequently  in  private  gardens.  In 
the  London  Parks,  Musas,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  are  often  plunged  in  the 
ground  in  their  pots  during  the  summer, 
but  the  larger  ones  are  planted  out. 
When  they  are  lifted  in  autumn,  thfise  in 
pots  are  stored  in  houses,  but  the  larger 
ones  are  lifted  with  small  balls  of  earth 
and  placed  on  shelves  in  houses  with  a 
temperaiureofnotlessthan45°.  Herethey 
are  laid  on  their  sides,  their  leav-es  being 
kept  close  together,  and  remain  through- 
out the  winter,  with  only  a  mat  thrown 
over  the  roots.  In  February  the  roots 
are  examined,  planted  in  trenches,  and 
subjected  to  an  increased  temperature, 
when  new  roots  soon  form  and  b^n  10 
I  grow   afresh.      In    June,     after     being 
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gradually  hardened,  the  leaves  are  tied 
up,  the  plants  are  hiied  with  as  good 
balls  as  possible,  and  placed  in  their 
Jiuniner  quarters.  M.  Ensete  is  the  kind 
generally  used  in  the  open  air,  and  inform 
15  one  of  the  noblest  plants.  Any  one 
with  a  warm  house  may  grow  it,  and  when 
planted  out  in  June,  in  deep,  warm,  rich 
soil,  and  a  sheltered  position,  it  will  grow 
well  during  summer  ;  such,  at  least,  is 
our  experience  in  London  and  the  home 
counties,  but  such  tender  plants  must 
ever  have  a  limited  use  in  our  country. 
M.  Bqsjoo,  a  graceful  Japanese  species 
that  has  some  pretensions  lo  hardi- 
ness, has  been  tried  as  a  plant  for  the 
open,  but  it  is  not  hardy  enough  for  our 


and  its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  its  flower- 
ing when  most  other  kinds  have  finished 
doing  so.  Its  flower-stems  are  8  in.  high, 
and  are  terminated  by  dense  racemes  3 
to  4  in.  long,  of  bright  dark  blue  flowers, 
with  small  whitish  teeth.  The  foliage  is 
much  the  same  as  the  ordinary  M.  race- 
mosum.  Another  beautiful  kind  is  M. 
Siovitzianum,  which  comes  into  bloom 
early  and  continues  in  blossom  till  the 
latest  kinds  have  done  flowering.  The 
blooms  are  a  clear  blue,  the  teeth  of  the 
corolla  white  ;  the  spike  oval  and  larger 
ihan  in  other  species. 

U.  botryoidea  is  a  favourite  bulb,  with 
little  white  teeth  on  blue  globose  clusters, 
about  9  in.  high,  and  suitable  for  the  fronts 


winters  except  in  Cornwall,  where  1  have 
seen  it  very  fine  in  the  openairal  Caerhays. 

HUSOABI  [Grape  /(yaan/A).— Pretty 
bulbs  of  the  Lily  family,  all  of  the  easiest 
culture  and  flowering  in  spring  and  early 
sununer.  Their  proper  position  is  either 
the  front  row  of  the  choice  border  or  the 
rock-garden,  but  they  niay  be  advantage- 
ously grown  as  window.plants  in  pots  or 
boxes.  In  all  cases  they  thrive  best  in 
rich,  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  are  easily 
multiplied  by  separating  the  bulbs  every 
third  or  fourth  year.  There  are  many 
names,  but  few  really  distinct  kinds. 

U.  armeaucnin  is  one  of  the  best. 


I  of  borders.    The  varieties  pallidutti  and 

!  album  are  distinct  and  beautiful ;  and 
pallidum  has  pale  sky-blue  clusters.     M. 

I  Heldreichi  resembles  M,  botryoides,  but 
is  larger,  and  has  a  longer  spike  of  flowers. 

I    It  also  flowers  later. 

i  H.  comostun  monstroBum  {Feather 
Hyacinth)  is  distinct  from  any  of  the  fore^ 
going— I  ft.  or  more  in  height ;  its  beauti- 

'  fill  mauve  flowers,  cut  into  clusters  of 
wavy  filaments,  bear  some  resemblance  lo 
purple     feathers.      M.     moschatum     has 

,  clusters  of  dull  yellow  flowers,  incon- 
spicuous, but  its  delicious  fragrance  amply 
' '        iweet-smell — 
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Muscari  is  M.  luteuni,  with  flowers  fading 
by  degrees  from  a  dull  purplish  hue  to  a 
dear  yellow, 

M.  racemosnm  is  a  familiar  old  kind, 
with  dark  purple  clusters  and  a  strong 
smeli  of  Plums,  its  long  and  weak  leaves 
almost  prostrate,  while  in  M.  botryoides 
and  its  varieties  the  leaves  stand  erect. 
It  will  hold  its  own  anywhere,  and  will 
wander  all  over  the  mixed  border,  grow- 
ing like  a  weed,  and  in  any  soil.  It  has 
near  relatives  in  M.  commutatum  (with 
blue  flowers,  darkening  by  degrees  into 
purple)  and  M.  neglectum— also  a  hand- 
some kind.  There  are  several  other 
varieties  mentioned  in  catalogues,  but  the 
best  are  those  mentioned  above.  Though 
coming  chiefly  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
they  are  all  hardy,  and  grow  in  any  posi- 
tion in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

MUTISIA.— Very  curious  and  distinct 
half- shrubby  climbers  from  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Brazil,  and  characterised 
by  a  climbing  habit  and  tendril-pointed 
leaves.      Other    kinds    n 
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the  Chilian  Andes,  and  have  simple 
leaves,  rigid  in  texture,  whilst  the  habit  is, 
as  a  rule,  bushy  and  not  climbing. 
Almost  every  one  of  about  forty  species  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
dower-heads.  Plants  which  possess  such 
qualities  as  these  ought,  one  would  think, 
10  be  well  represented  in  English  gardens. 
They  are  found  at  elevations  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  their  being  grown  out-of- 
doors  in  England,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country,  and  yet  the 
Mutisias  are  scarcely  known  in  our 
gardens.  Some  few  cultivators  have  been 
successful  with  M.  decurrens  ;  once  or 
twice  M.  ilicifolia  has  been  grown  and 


flowered  very   well.     M.  Clematis    is  the 
least  delicate  of  the  garden  Mutisias. 

U.  ilicifolia  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where 
it  grows  over  bushes.  The  plant  has  thin 
wiry  stems,  and  every  part  is  covered  with 
a  cobweb-like  tomentum.  The  leaves  are 
about  2  in.  long,  the  mar^ns  spiny- 
t[>othec!,  the  texture  leathery,  and  the  mid- 
rib extending  beyond  the  blade,  branching 
and  forminga  strong  twining  tendril.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  3  in.  across,  with  firom 
eight  to  twelve  ray  florets  coloured  pale 
pink,  or  sometimes  white  with  pink  tips  ; 
the  disc  is  lemon-yellow.  It  is  a  distinct, 
interesting,  and  beautiful  planL 

H.  decmrens.— Of  this,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  three  garden  Mutisias,  a  line 
plate  will  be  found  in  Tke  Garden  for 
1883,  p.  553,  Mr.  Coleman  has  grown  it 
well  amongst  Rhododendrons  at  Elastnor 
Castle  ;  Mr.  Gumbleton,  Mr.  Hooke,  Mr. 
EUacombe,  and  Kew  have  also  had  it  in 
I  good  condition.  Most  cultivators  kill  this 
species  by  planting  it  in  a  hot,  sunny, 
dry  position,  where  it  gets  baked,  and  soon 
becomes  sickly-looking,  e\en  if  it  lives. 
It  wants  a  moist,  cool  soil,  a  sunny,  airy 
position,  and  a  few  slender  Pea  sticks  to 
clamber  upon.  The  stems  when  mature 
are  wiry,  the  leaies  strap-shaped, «-ith  the 
blade  eittending  a  long  distance  down  the 
stem,  forming  very  conspicuous  wings. 
The  midrib  is  prolonged  into  .a  stout  wiry 
tendril,  which  holds  on  firmly  to  anything 
it  once  clasps.  The  flower-heads  are  ter- 
minal, 4^  in.  across,  with  fourteen  ray- 
Jlorets,  each  half  an  inch  across,  spread- 
ing, and  then  curving  elegantly  down- 
wards, their  colour  being  brilliant  orange. 
!  The  disc  is  yellow,  and  the  large  involucre 
I  is  bluish  green  tinged  with  purple. 
I  H.  dematlB.  -  The  flrst  coloured 
;  picture  of  this  species  ever  published  in 
any  English  work  was  the  plate  in  Tht 
Garden,  July  27th,  1883.  It  is  a  tall 
herbaceous  climber,  10  to  so  fL  high,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  terminating  in  branched 
tendrils,  the  leaflets  being  covered  on  the 
under  side  with  a  fine  silky  down.  The 
plant  grows  very  freely,  does  not  die  c^ 
suddenly  like  the  others,  and  when 
properly  treated  it  flowers  freely.  It  is 
probable  that  this  species  would  thrive 
out-of-doors  in  Devon,  South  Wales,  and 
South  Ireland.  It  ^rowsas  fastasCobaea 
scandens,  and  is  said  to  be  propagated  in 
the  same  way,  viz.  by  means  of  cuttings  of 
the  young  growth.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  New  Grenada,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  at 
elevations  of  from  6.oeX)  to  1 1,000  ft. — \V. 
HTOSOTmnrU  {AntarcHcForgtt.me- 
A'(?/),-^.>wW/^is  a  lovely  herbaceous  pbrai 
about  which  very  little  is  known.  Initsnatire  I 
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isle  ii  is  a  seaside  plant,  in  damp  sand.  It  i 
is  said  not  to  be  difficult  to  grow,  but  to  be 
naturally  short-lived.  It  has  a  thick  root-  ' 
stock,  from  wiiich  arise  the  large  hearl- 
shapied,  shining  green  leaves,  the  stalks  of 
ivhich  are  grooved,  and  from  6  to  9  in. 
long  ;  the  flowers  are  bome  on  an  erect 
stem  which  springs  from  the  apex  of  the 
prostrate  stem  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
I  or  1^  ft.  ;  it  is  leafy  all  the  way  up,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  loose  corymb  of  flowers 
in  colour  exactly  like  Forgct-me-Not,  but 
the  shade  of  blue  varies.  After  flowering, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and 
light  position  in  a  frame,  and  be  liberally 
watered  in  dry  weather.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Chatham  Islands,  a  small  group  in  the 
Pacific,  lying  400  miles  east  of  New  Zea- 
land. It  was  flowered  in  several  gardens 
of  recent  years — by  Mr.  Watson,  of  St. 
.\lbans  ;  the  late  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull  ; 
and  very  finely  by  Mrs.  Rogers  in  Corn- 
wall in  the  open  air. 

MY0S0TI8  {Forgel-me-Nol).—%tA>iU- 
ful  perennial  and  biennial  nnarsh  and  alpine 
plants,  children  of  the  mountain  and  marsh 
land  from  many  parts  of  Europe  and  our 
own  land,  and  of  high  value  and  charming 
in  all  ways  for  gardens. 

H.  alpestxis  {Alpine  Forect-mcNof)  a 
compact  plant,  a  cushion  of  the  loveliest 
blue  flowers,  thriving  on  the  rock-garden, 
in  moist  gritty  soil.  It  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  half-buried  pieces  of  sand- 
stone. There  are  various  forms,  some 
\ery  dwarf,  with  while  and  rose  flowers. 
Princess  Maud  is  a  robust  variety  with 
rich  deep  blue  flowers. 

H.  azorica  {Azorean  For^et-me-Nnl) 
Is  a  beautiful  somewhat  tender  kind,  with 
dark  blue  blooms,  6  to  10  in.  high,  and, 
coming  from  the  extreme  western  Azores, 
will  not  survive  except  in  warm  corners 
of  the  rock-garden.  It  ^rows  freely  in 
light  soil,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed 
or  cuttings.  The  var.  Iropdratrice  Eliza- 
beth is  a  form  or  hybrid  from  it. 

K.  diasitUlora  {Early  Forget-me-Not), 
a  beautiful  and  early  flowering  plant,  6  to 
12  in.  high,  with  large  handsome  flowers 
deep  sky-blue,  continuing  till  midsummer. 
It  is  best  in  broad  masses  in  open  spots 
of  the  rock-garden,  or  wherever  spring 
flowers  are  much  valued. 

M.  paluBtirifl.~Although  common  in 
wet  ditches  and  by  streams  and  canals 
throughout  Britain,  M.  palustris  should  be 
grown'in  the  garden  among  shrubs  in  peat 
beds,  or  for  edgings,  or  as  a  carpet  to 
taller  subjects,  in  small  beds  or  borders  in 
moist  soil.  There  are  forms  of  this,  one 
with  white  flowers,  another  with  larger 
flowers  than  the  type,  whilst  one  is  called 


!4emperf1orens,    from  its  long    season   cf 

flowering. 

M.  lithoBpennifolia.— 1  think  this  has 
the  largest  flowers  of  any  of  the  true 
Forget-me-Nots,  riowering  freely  at  a 
height  of  8  in.  ;  the  flowers  striking  for 
iheir  size,  the  leaves  distinct  and  small, 
but  otherwise  resembling  those  of  our 
British  Lithospermum  purpureocteruleum. 
The  plant  is  gay  from  its  abundance  of 
flowers  and  their  large  sije. — W. 

H.  BehBteineri— Under  this  name  I 
have  received  one  of  the  prettiest  Forgei- 
me-Nois,  an  effective  close -to-the -ground 
creeper,  practically  forming  a  dense 
cushion  of  blue  for  several  weeks  in  April 
and  May.  The  plant  thrives  and  spreads 
like  a  mossy  Saxifrage,  but  keeps  flat  to 


M)-OHllis  Blpslris. 

the  ground.  This  will  be  a  charming  aur. 
facing  plant,  through  which  the  rarer 
SnowdropsandCrocusesmay  spear  during 
winter  and  early  spring. — VV. 

M.  sylvatica  ( Wood Forgei-me-Nof).— 
A  beautiful  woodland  plant  and  of  gi*eat 
value  for  the  garden  and  wild  garden.  It 
should  be  abundant  in  a  wild  state  by  wood 
walks,  in  copses,  etc.,  and  sows  itself 
freely  in  half-shady  places.  For  the 
garden  sow  seeds  in  beds  in  August  every 
year.  Britain.  Seed.  There  is  a  white,  a 
rose-coloured,  and  a  striped  variety. 

WrB.10A{Sv!ecl Gale),~Tht  Myricas, 
though  not  showy  flowering  shrubs,  are 
desirable  on  account  of  their  scented 
foliage.  The  native  Sweet  Gale  or  Dutch 
Myrtle  (M.  Gale)  should  be  wherever 
sweet-smellinir  plants  are  cared  for.     Il 
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is  a  thin  bush,  2  or  3  ft.  high,  having 
fragrant  leaves.  In  a  moist  spot,  such  as  ' 
a  bog,  il  spreads  by  underground  shoots 
and  makes  a  large  mass.  The  North 
Amer  can  species,  M.  cerifera  (Wa.\ 
Myrtle),  M.  pennsylvanica,  and  M.  cali- 
fomica,  are  less  common.  The  last  is  a 
good  evergreen  of  dense  growth,  with 
fragrant  leaves,  green  through  the  winter. 
It  IS  a  vigorous  plant,  espiccially  in  light 
soils,  and  is  hardy,  but  is  little  known 
outside  botanical  collections.  The  Wax 
Myrtle  is  met  with  in  old  gardens,  where 
it  was  planted  for  its  spicy  foliage.  1  find  ' 
our  native  Sweet  Gale  free  and  vigorous 
in  stiff  soils  where  few  things  grow  well. 
M.  {Comptonia)  asplenifoHn  (Sweet  Fern). 
— A  quaint  little  shrub  2  to  3  ft.  high. 
Fern-like  in  leaf,  the  leaves  long  and  cut 
into  rounded  lobes,  and  aromatic.  It 
spreads  freely  in  sandy  soils,  and  may  be 
increased  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds.  A 
pretty  plant  in  the  sand)^  woods  of  many  j 
other  parts  of  N.  America.  In  gardens 
its  place  is  among  small  shrubs  and  on 
the  maqiins  of  peat  beds. 

UTBICAHU.  {German  Tamarisk).—  \ 
M.  germanica  is  an  elegant  shrub,  hardly  , 
differing  from  the  common  Tamarisk  of  1 
our  sea-coasts,  with  feathery  foliage  and  I 
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many  long  plume-like  cluEtersofsmallpink 
flowers.  It  grows  6  or  8  ft.  high  in  warm 
sandy  soils,  and,  lilcc  the  true  Tamarisk, 
is  a  good  shrub  for  dry  banks  where  few 
shrubs  would  flourish. 


WTSX.mA{S-uieet  Cicely).-  .M.  odorala 
is  a  graceful  native  plant,  with  a  peculiar 
but  grateful  odour  and  sweet- tasting  stems. 
2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  white  flowers  in  early 
summer,  in  compound  umbels.  Suitable 
for  naturalising  near  wood  walks  and  in 
open  shrubberies  in  any  soil,  and  may 
be  used  among  fine-leaved  perennials. 
Division. 

MVETUS  (J/vr/Zf).— In  southern  and 
coast  counties  the  Myrtle  is  hardy  enough 
to  be  planted  as  a  bush,  for  if  its  shoots 
are  killed  by  frosts  it  often  recovers  the 
following  season.  But  the  common 
Myrtle  is  most  generally  grown  as  a  wall- 
shrub,  and  house  walls  could  not  have  a 
more  beautiful  covering,  esjjecially  if  some 
pretty  Clematis  or  other  graceful  climber 
be  allowed  to  ramble  amongst  the  Myrtle. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  the  common 
Myrtle,  every  one  with  sweet- smelling 
leaves,  and  all  with  white  flowers.  The 
chief  sorts  are  the  Dutch,  Italian,  Roman, 
Rosemary  or  Thyme-lea\ ed.  Nutmeg, 
Box-leaved,  and  Andalusian.  Besides 
these  there  are  some  with  variegated 
leaves,  the  leaves  being  striped  with  gold 
or  silver,  or  spotted  and  blotched.  In 
planting  a  myrtle  against  a  wall,  choice 
should,  if  possible,  be  given  to  a  space 
protected  from  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  which  in  early  spring  are  injurious 
to  the  leaves.  In  old  gardens  the  Myrtle 
is  often  grown  in  tubs  or  pots  for  placing 
on  lawns  or  terraces  in  summer,  and  is 
put  under  protection  during  winter :  it  is 
much  more  worthy  of  such  protection  than 
many  of  the  plants  to  which  our  glass- 
houses are  now  devoted  in  winter. 

KAITBIHA  {Heavenly  Bamico).—.\: 
domeslica  is  a  distinct  and  quaint-looting 
and  rather  graceful  shrub  with  dark 
leathery  leaves,  becoming  flushed  with 
red  towards  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  whitish,  in  panicles,  succeeded 
by  berries  aixiut  the  siie  of  peas,  of 
a  fine  red.  In  our  climate,  it  does  not 
produce  these  freely,  and  for  its  perfecting, 
no  doubl,  the  plant  wants  a  slightly  better 
climate  than  ours,  but  it  lives  in  southern 
and  western  gardens,  and  is  best  grouped 
with   American   plants  on   peaty  or   mt 

NAEOISSOS    {Daffodil).  —  Beautiful 

bulbous  flowers  of  mountain  and  alpine 

pastures,  plains,  or  woods,  thriving    ad- 

I   mirably  in  most  jiarts  of  our  islands  ;  if 

'   anywhere,  better  in  the  cooler  northern 

parts  and  in  Ireland,  though  excellent  in 

I   cool  soils  in  the  south.     They  are  to  tbf 

I   spring  what  Roses,  Irises,  and   Lilies  are 

■-  -  -      what  Sunflowers  and    Chtj- 
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I,  and   what 


santbemums  arc  to  n 
Hellebores  and  Aconi 
No  good  garden  should  be  without  the 
best  of  the  lovely  varieties  now  known. 
Narcissi  vary  so  much  In  fonn,  size, 
colour,  and  in  time  of  flowering,  that  a 
most  attractive  spring  garden  could  be 
made  with  them  alone;  provided  one 
had  suitable  soil,  and  a  background  of 
fresh  turf,  shrubs,  and  trees.  The  best 
of  the  commoner  kinds  should  be  planted 
by  the  thousand,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  this  has  been  done  with  the  best 
results.  On  grassy  banks,  on  turfy 
bosses  near  the  roots  of  lawn-trees,  or  in 
meadows  near  the  house,  their  effect  is 
delightful.  All  the  best  Narcissi,  and 
practically  all  the  forms  of  the  yellow  and 
the  bicolor  Daffodils,  may  be  planted  in 
June,  July,  or  August,  in  three  ways — in 
the  lawn  or  meadow,  in  the  beds  and 
borders  of  the  garden,  or  in  6  or  8  in. 
pots.  Five  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  a 
pot,  and  covered  over  (vith  coal-ashes  or 
sand  until  January,  when  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  sunny  frame,  pit,  or  green- 
house, or  even  in  a  sunshiny  window,  and 
a  crop  of  flowers  can  be  secured  earlier 
than  on  the  open  ground.  The  main 
points  in  beginnmg  the  culture  of  Narcissi 
are  to  get  sound  and  healthy  bulbs  as  early 
as  possible  after  June,  and  to  plant  or  pot 
them  at  once  in  good  fibrous,  sandy,  or 
gravelly  loam,  or  in  any  virgin  soil. 
They  like  fresh  deep-tilled  loam,  and 
the  strongest  of  the  bicolor  and  star 
Narcissi  do  not  object  to  soils  rich  in 
manure  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  no  manure  should  be  used  in  its 
raw  or  crude  state,  and  that  wild  species 
and  wild-collected  varieties  suffer  and 
often  fail  if  planted  at  once  in  heavily 
manured  soils. 

In  naturalising  the  Daffodilon  the  Grass, 
the  Poet's  Narcissus,  or  the  Star  Narcissus 
(N.  incomparabihs  in  all  its  forms),  do 
not  begin  as  late  as  November  or 
December  by  planting  the  sweepings  out 
of  the  bulb-stores,  since  such  bulbs  are 
weak  and  flabby,  and  are  liable  to  rot  in 
the  frozen  ground.  The  time  to  begin 
planting  is  June  and  July,  and  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  refuse  to  plant  in  quantity 
after  .August  or  September. 

In  grouping  border  Narcissi  it  will 
usually  be  found  advisable  to  tifi  and 
replant  the  clumps  every  three  or  four 
years,  but  if  any  delicate  varieties  do  not 
flower  well,  or  if  they  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness  or  of  disease,  they  should  be  lifted 
not  latertban  July,  and,  aflerbcingcleaned, 
at  once  replanted,  in  fresh  and  good  soil, 
and,  if  possible,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  loam 


free  from  fresh  manures.  It  is  better  to 
dig  and  replant  Daffodils  too  soon  than 
too  late.  The  best  time  is  when  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  in  June  or  July.  On 
well-drained  loams  resting  on  gravel,  the 
bulbs  lose  both  leaves  and  roots  in  tune 
or  July,  and  may  be  taken  up  ana  re- 
moved with  advantage  ;  and,  indeed, 
where  good  round  presentable  sale  bulbs 
are  grown,  the  rule  is  to  dig  them  every 
summer  as  soon  as  the  leaves  wither. 
Whenever  an  amateur's  slock  of  bulbs 
is  divided,  it  is  wise  to  replant  some  in 
fresh   ground,  and    any  surplus   may  be 


naturalised  in  grass.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease on  good  soils  is  surprising,  such 
splendid  sorts  as  N.  John  Horsfield,  N. 
Empress,  N.  Grandee,  N.  Emperor,  and 
N,  Sir  Watkin  actually  trebtmg  them- 
selves the  second  year  after  planting. 
The  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  varies  according  to  the  texture 
and  the  drainage  of  the  soil.  In  strong 
or  wet  and  retentive  soils,  shallow  plant- 
ing, say  3  to  5  in.  beneath  the  surface, 
is  ample,  but  on  light,  sandy,  and  well- 
drained  soils,  or  on  what  are  known  as 
warm  soils,  the  depth  may  vary  from  6 
to  12  in. — in  a  word,  the  bulbs  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  below  the  drought 
and  frost  line.  The  best  grown  private 
collections  of  these  flowers  1  have  seen  are 
those  at  Great  Warley,  Essex,  and  at 
Totlcy  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  where  the  best 
kinds  are  grouped  boldly  by  the  thousand. 
If  cut    flowers  are   desired,  then  bo'' 
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groups  on  borders,  in  beds,  or  on 
Grass  sheltered  by  hedges  or  shrubs  are 
desirable.  The  first  crop  can  be  ob- 
tained from  pots  or  boxes  in  the  green- 
house, and  these  will  be  followed  by  fully 
formed  and  bursting  buds,  in  sheltered 
and  sunny  places.  These  buds  will  open 
large,  fresh,  and  fair  if  placed  in  pots  of 
water  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  sunny 
frame  or  window.  In  March  and  April 
comes  the  prolific  harvest  of  golden  open- 
air  blossoms.  In  cutting  Daffodils  or 
Narcissi  for  indoor  decoration,  cut  the 
flowers  when  the  buds  are  opening,  or 
even  just  before,  and  lei  the  stalks  be  long, 
as  the  flowers  group  better  with  long 
stalks.     Do  not  cut  the  leaves  of  choice 


kinds,  but  use  leaves  of  common  sorts 
with  choice  flowers.  Put  each  kind  in  a 
separate  glass,  but  put  together  as  many 
of  the  same  kind  as  you  like. 

Such  delicate  southern  kinds  as  N. 
Bulbocodium,  N.  triandrus,  N.  calathinus, 
N.  juncifolius,  and  most  of  the  varieties 
of  N.  Tazetta  may  be  grown  in  front  of 
sunny  walls  on  prepared  peaty  or  on 
sandy  borders,  or  else  in  glasshouses  in 
the  garden  ;  but  even  in  such  places 
their  flowers  often  suffer  from  spring 
storms,  and  the  surest  plan  is  to  adopt 
pot-culture  in  a  sunny  frame.  N.  viridi- 
florus,  N.  serotinus,  N.  intermedius,  N. 
elegans,  N.  pachybulbus,  N.  Broussoneti, 
etc.,  are  interesting  to  collectors  ;  but  the 
difliculties  of  their  culture  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  beauty,  and  those  who 
only  wish  for  large  and  beautiful  flowers 


had  better  ignore  them.  Practically,  we 
have  only  six  species  of  Narcissus  worth 
cultivating— N.  Bulbocodium,  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus,  N.  poeticus,  N.  Taieita,  N. 
jonquilla,  and  N.  triandrus.  Then  for 
naturalisation,  or  for  ordinary  garden 
culture,  these  six  maybe  reduced  to  three 
groups— N.  pseu  do -narcissus,  or  the  Ajax 
Daffodils  ;  N,  poeticus,  or  the  Poet's 
Narcissus ;  and  the  natural  hybrid  between 
these  two  species,  the  ubiquitous  Star 
Narcissus — N.  incomparabihs.  These 
kinds  are  really  the  only  free  and  hardy 
open-air  Narcissi,  and  are  the  best  for  the 
meadow  or  the  lawn. 

Of  the  newer  seedlings,  perhaps  the 
finest  are  N.  "Ellen  Willmott"  and  N. 
Madame  de  Graaff,  which  first  flowered 
at  Leyden  in  1883.  N.  Glory  of  Leyden 
is  a  yellow  counterpart  of  it.  The  two 
were  oflfered,  one  bulb  of  each,  for  7 
guineas  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  They 
are  so  vigorous,  and  they  increase  so  fast 
in  good  soil,  that  buyers  were  amply 
repaid,  high  as  these  prices  appear.  N. 
Weardale  Perfection,  N.  Monarch,  and 
some  others  are  so  fine  and  so  rare  that 
they  are  practically  not  to  be  had,  any- 
thing less  than  10  guineas  having  been 
refused  for  a  single  bulb  of  N.  Weardale 
Perfection.  These  are  only  show  flowers, 
however,  and  many  others  not  much  less 
handsome  may  be  had  by  the  hundred 
or  the  thousand  at  a  moderate  price. 

Narcissi  flower  in  continuous  succession 
from  February  until  June  ;  and  when  pot- 
culture  and  warm-house  treatnient  is 
adopted,  the  double  Roman  Narcissus  and 
the  Italian  paper-white  Narcissus  flower 
in  November,  and  there  are  always  some 
Narcissi  in  flower  from  that  time  to  June. 

Hybrid  Narcissi, — The  species  which 
ha\e  best  lent  themselves  to  the  hybrid- 
iser's  art  are  N.  pseudo -narcissus,  N. 
poeticus,  N.  montanus,  N.  triandrus,  N. 
jonquilla,  and  N.  Tazetta.  The  type 
hybrids  are  N.  incomparabilis,  Bernardi 
(both  found  wild),  Nelsoni,  Barrii.  Bur- 
bidgei,  Humei,  Leeds i i,  Milne ri,  tridymus, 
and  odoius.  There  are  wild  and  garden 
hybrids  between  N.  Bulbocodium  and 
pseudo-narcissus  ;  N.  triandrus  and  N. 
pseudo -narcissus  ;  N,  jonquilla  and  N. 
pseudo-narcissus  ;  N.  juncifolius  and  N. 
pseudo-narcissus  ;  N.  Tazetta  and  N. 
pseudo-narcissus  ;  N.  Taietta  and  N. 
poeticus ;  N.  poeticus  and  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus  ;  and  N.  montanus  and  N. 
poeticus ;  and  also  N.  pseudo- narcissus 
and  N.  montanus;  while  ilerivalive hybrids 
have  been  obtained  between  some  of  thes* 
hybrids  and  some  of  the  parent  specie- 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  wild  hybrids  J 
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and  garden  seedlings  usually  enjoy  richly 
manured  soils,  uitd  species,  and  ihe  white 
varieties  of  the  Daffodil,  N.  triandrus,  and 
N.  Bulbocodium  usually  die  out  on  deep 
richly  manured  borders,  but  frequently 
live  on  poor,  stony,  or  sandy  soils,  on  dry 
grassy  banks,  or  amongst  the  roots  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  hedges,  shrubs,  stone 
walls,  and  trees, 

N.  biflonifl  {Primrose  Peerless)  is  simi- 
lar in  habit  to  N.  poeticus,  but  has  creamy- 
white  Dowers,  two  on  a  scape,  and  the  rim 
of  the  primrose  corona  is  scariose  but 
colourless  {i.e.  not  purple).  N.  biflorus  is 
now  known  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between 
N.  pioeticus  and  N.  Taietta,  having  been 
found  wild  with  its  parents  near  Mont- 
pellier  by  Mr.  Barr  ;  and  also  raised  from 
us  parents  in  the  garden  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Englcheart.  N.  biDorus  is  naturalised  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  is  a  native  of 
Europie.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  the 
kinds  to  naturalise,  and  spreads  rapidly, 
but  is  usually  supposed  not  to  bear  seed. 
N.  Dr.  Launionier  (Wilks)  is  a  very  fine 
seedling  of  this  group. 

Principal  Species  of  Narcissi. 

N.  (Corbalaria)  Bnlbocodinm  (The 
Hooped  Pelticoai  Daffodil)  represenCsakind 
having  slender  rush-like  leaves.  In  Spain  it 
grows  in  wet  meadows  during  winter  and 
spring,  but  is  dried  up  throughout  summer 
and  autumn.  The  types  are  golden- 
yellow  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  sulphur- 
yellow  in  S.  France,  as  at  Biarritz  and 
Bayonne.  one  variety  in  the  Pyrenean 
district  (N.  Grrellsii)  is  whitish,  but  in 
Algeria  grows  the  exquisite  snowy-white 
N.  monophyllus.  Hybrids  between  N. 
Bulbocodium,  N.  triandrus,  and  the 
Daffodil  have  been  obtained  in  gardens, 
and  are  also  found  wild.  The  main 
varieties  are  conspicuus.  a  large,  rich, 
golden-yellow  kind  with  green  rushy 
leaves  ;  tenuifolius,  a  small  golden  form, 
having  a  six-lobed  rim  to  the  corona,  and 
very  long  rush  leaves,  which  lie  on  the 
ground  ;  nivalis,  abundant  in  Portugal 
and  near  Leon  in  Spain,  a  small  golden 
kind  with  short  erect  leaves ;  pr^ecox,  a 
large  early-blooming  form,  found  by  Mr, 
Barr  in  Spain  ;  cilrinus,  a  pale  French 
form,  varying  much  in  size  ;  Graellsii,  the 
European  white ;  and  monophyllus,  the 
African  white.  These  are  dainty  bulbs  for 
pots  or  for  choice  borders  on  warm  dry 
soils.     They  can  rarely  be  naturalised  in 

is.  cydJaminmiB  {Cyclamen  Daffodil). 
— A  dainty  but  not  showy  species,  easily 
grown  in  a  peal-earth  rock-garden  or  in 
pots  of  peaty  compost.  It  seldom  exists 
from  year  to  year  m  the  open  air.     It  has 


lived  on  Grass  in  peat,  and,  no  doubt, 
could  be  naturalisedeasilyenough  on  sandy 
peat  soils  which  are  wet  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  dry  in  summer  and  autumn. 
In  April,  189Z,  I  saw  a  most  lovely 
specimen  low  down  in  a  damp  little 
grassy  bay  beside  a  mill-race  at  Mount 
Usher  in  Wicklow.  N,  cyclamineus  likes 
the  side  of  a  stream,  and  is  found  by 
streams  in  Portugal.  Like  N.  triandrus, 
it  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  the  seed- 
lings flower  the  third  year.  It  is  6  to  8  in. 
high,  and  the  scapes  are  about  the  same 
length,  each  bearing  a  bright  golden  re- 
flexed  flower.  It  has  sap-green  leaves. 
There  are  large  and  small  forms,  and  a 
bicolor  variety  seems  to  have  been  known 
long  ago.     N.  cyclamineus,  although  but 


lately  re -discovered,  was  figured  in  French 
books  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Like  N.  Johnstoni,  it  came  from  Oporto 
in  18S4-S5, 

N.  incomparabilia  {Slot  Daffodit).— 
To  this  group  belong  N.  incomparabilis, 
Barrii,  Burbidgei,  odorus,  Backhousei,  Nel- 
soni,  Sabinei.  tridymus,  and  the  Pyrenean 
wild  hybrid,  Bemardi,  which  is  found  wher- 
ever N.  variiformis  and  N.  poeticus  occur 
together.  Of  N.  incomparabilis  there  are 
over  a  hundred  named  kinds,  the  best 
being :  Sir  Watkin  or  Welsh  Peerless, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Queen  Sophia,  C.  J.  Back- 
house, Princess  Mary,  Gwyther,  splen- 
dens.  Beauty,  Autocrat,  Frank  Miles, 
Cynosure,  James  Bateman,  Kin^  of 
the  Netherlands,  Commander,  Figaro, 
Goliath,  Mabel  Cowan,  Mary  Anderson 
X   X   2 
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(delicate,  but  of  a  splendid  colour),  Fair 
Helen,  Lulworth,  St.  Patrick,  and  Queen 
Bess.  Mr,  Enfileheari  has  a  large  series 
of  shapely  seedlings  with  richly  coloured 
crowns,  such  as  '  Southern  Star,'  Lettice 
Harmer,  Red  Prince,  Beacon,  and  While 
Queen.  There  are  three  or  four  hand- 
some double  fomis  of  N.  incompara- 
bilis,  long  known  in  gardens.  The  most 
abundant  of  these  is  incomparabilis 
fl.-pl.  (Butter  and  Eggs).  There  is  a 
white    variety,    with    vermilion    chalice 


good,  and  are  useful  for  e.fiended  i 
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The  Burbidge  hybrids  are  like  the 
Barrii  forms,  but  have  small  crowns. 
Their  chief  vaUie  lies  in  the  freedom  and 
earliness  of  their  bloom,  as  they  open  days 
before  even  ornatus — the  early  April  form 
of  N.  poeticus.  The  best  varieties  are 
Burbidge!  (type),  Agnes  Barr,  Beatrice 
Heseltine,  Baroness  Heath,  Constance, 
Crown  Princess,  Ellen  Barr,  John  Bain, 
Little  Dirk,Model,  Mrs.Krelage.and  Mary. 


segments,  known  as  Eggs  and  Bacon  or 
Orange  Phcenix ;  and  a  pale  sulphur 
double  called  Sulphur  Kroon,  which  is 
exquisite  if  well  grown.  Sulphur 
Kroon  is  often  known  as  Codlins  and 
Cream. 

Of  Barr's  Peerless  (N.  Barrii,  hybrids), 
the  best  are  Conspicuus  and  Sensation, 
but  Golden  Star,  Crown  Prince,  Flora 
Wilson,  Miriam,  Barton,  Orphfe,  General 
Murray,  Albatros,  Sea  Gull,  Maurice  Vil- 
morin,  and  Dorothy  E.  Wemyss  are  all 


j       Of  Leeds'  silver  star  forms  the  best  ar« 
I  exquisite  on  good  sandy  soils,  and  their 
I  whiteness  and  delicate  purity  and  grace 
'  render    them    most    acceptable    as    cut 
(towers.    The  best  are  ;  N.  Leedsii  (tj-pe), 
amabilis,    Beatrice,    Hon.    Mrs,     Banon, 
Katherine    Spurrell,    Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Madge  Matthew,  elegans,  Minnie 
Hume,    superbus.    Princess     of    Wales. 
Magdalirui     de     Graaff,      Gem,      Grand 
Duchess,       Ac  is,       and        Palmerstor. 
Hume's  jiybrids  are  deformed  Daffodils. 
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the  best  being  Giant  and  concolor, 
Sabine'shybrid  (N.Sabinei)  is  abold  white 
bicolor,  with  a  shortened  trumpet,  and  sa 
are  the  so-called  Hackhouse  hybrids— 
Wolley  Dcidand  William  Wilts,  a  shapely 
and  effectiv-e  flower  of  good  substance 
and  with  vigorous  leaves. 

More  starry,  bm  with  smaller  cups,  are 
Nelson's  hybrids  ;  tail,  free,  and  distinct 
habit ;  the  best,  Nelsoni  major, minor,  pul- 
chcllus  (perfect  shape),  Mrs.  C.  J.  Back- 
house, aurantius  (orange-red  cup),  and 
William  Backhouse.  Collected  bulbs  of  N. 
Bernard!  are  very  variable  in  size  and 
form,  and  some,  like  £.  Buxton,  have  fine 
orange-red  cups,  which  lesemble  Nelson's 
aurantius.  N.  trjdymus  is  a  variable 
hybrid  between  the  Daffodil  and  N. 
Tazetta  with  two  to  three  flowers  on  a 


Tjt 


jonqnilla  {Jonguif).— "Long  known 
gardens,  and  imported  from  Italy  and 
Holland  forforcingin  pots.  Much  grown 
at  Grasse,  Cannes,  etc.,  for  its  perfume, 
N.  stellaris  has  narrow  perianth  lobes, 
and  N.  jon([uilloidcs  is  a  robust  form 
from  Spain.  The  varieties  gracilis  and 
tenuior  are  now  supposed  to  be  hybrids 
between  the  Jonquil  and  some  other 
species,  or  between  N.  intermedius  and 
juncifolius,  N.  intermedius  itself  being  a 
hybrid  between  some  form  of  N.  Tazetta 
and  the  Jonquil.  The  Jonquil,  when 
strongly  grown  on  a  warm  border,  is 
handsome  and  very  sweet,  and  N.  gracilis 
is  the  latest  of  all  single  Narcissi, 
as  it  blooms  with  N.  poeticus  fl.-pL  in 
May  or  early  June.  The  double  Jonquil 
is  rarely  seen  doing  well  in  open  ground, 
but  as  a  pot  plant  it  is  handsome.  S. 
France  and  Spain. 

N.  jnncifolitu  {Rush  Jonquil).—  A 
srnall  plant,  suitable  only  for  sheltered 
borders,  for  stone  edgings,  and  for  pot- 
culture  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is  very  variable, 
and  rupicola,  minutiflorus,  and  scaberulus 
are  well-known  variations.  Its  small  Jon- 
quil-scented flowers  have  very  large  cups, 
often  widely  expanded,  which  are  crenutate 
at  their  edges.  The  var.  rupicola  flowers 
and  seeds  annually  in  the  rock-garden  at 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens,  and  seems 
hardier  than  the  type. 

N.    odorUB    {Great    Jonquil).  —  This 

?Iant,  although  found  wild  in  S.  France, 
'ortugal,  and  N.  Spain,  is  now  believed 
to  be  a  hybrid  =  N.  jonquilla  x  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus.  The  leaves  ate  rushy,  and 
two  or  three  yellow  starry  flowers  are 
borne  on  each  scape.  The  best  kinds  are 
N.  odorus  (Campemelle),  and  rugulosus, 
a  more  robust  form,  with  larger  flowers. 
A     double    form,    very    handsome    on 


warm  soils,  is  known  as  Queen  Anne's 

H.  poetictu  {Poefs  or  Pheasanfs-eye 
Narcissus). — One  of  the  oldest,  sweetest, 
and  most  popular  of  garden  flowers,  and 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Narcissus 
of  the  Greek  poets.  Itis  widelydistributed 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  extends  to 
the  Pyrenees.  In  upland  meadows  of 
the  Pyrenees  it  is  very  abundant  in  June 
and  July.  It  flowers  from  the  beginning 
of  April  until  June.  The  older  forms  of 
N,  poeticus  are  now  far  surpassed  by  Mr. 
Englehearl's  new  seedlings,  such  as  Danle, 
Petrarch,  and  many  others.  N.  ornatus  is 
now  grown  by  thcmillionforEaster  decora- 
tion. N,  grandiflorus  is  a  very  large  floppy 
variety,  N.  poetarum  has  a  saflron-red 
crown,  and  N.  tripodalis  has  reflexed  seg- 
ments and  a  bold  crimson -scarlet  ring. 
The  typical  N.  poeticus  is  a  tall  plant,  with 
asmallshapely  flower,  but  is  not  often  seen. 
N.  Marvel  has  a  bladder-like  spathe  like  an 
Allium,  and  a  pale  and  shapely  flower.  N. 
patellaris  has  a  broad  crown  and  a  saiTron 
rim,  and  blooms  late  ;  but  the  form  usually 
met  with  early  in  May  is  N,  recurvus,  the 
Pheasant's-eye  of  cottage-gardens.  N. 
recurvus  has  a  green  eye  and  a  crimson- 
fringed  crown.  All  the  forms,  especially 
ornatus  and  recurvus,  naturalise  perfectly, 
and  of  recent  years  bulbs  have  been  dug  on 
the  Pyrenees  by  the  thousand  for  natural- 
isation. They  are  so  variable  in  habit, 
size,  shape,  and  colour  that  any  number 
of  varieties  could  be  selected  from  them. 
The  June-flowering  double  form  of  N. 
patellaris,  or  Gardenia  Narcissus,  is  very 
fine.  It  does  well  on  deep  sandy  borders. 
It  is  a  shy  flowerer,  and  many  of  its  buds 
go  blind,  so  that  half  the  stock  should  be 
transplanted  every  year  in  August.  N. 
stellaris,  the  latest  single  form  of  N. 
poeticus,  flowers  in  June.  Some  very  fine 
and  shapely  seedlings  of  N.  poeticus  have 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Engleheart. 

N.  psendo-narciasiu  (Common  Daffo- 
rf(7).— There  are  several  hundred  varieties 
of  the  Common  Daffodil,  cither  wild  or 
cultivated.  The  only  native  of  Britain  is 
the  common  English  kind,  which  extends 
from  Cornwall  to  Fife,  and  is  specially 
plentiful  in  the  south-eastern  counties.  In 
Normandy,  Daflbdils  by  millions  light  up 
the  woods  in  April,  while  many  fine  forms 
are  wild  in  Spain  and  in  the  Pyrenean 
region,  and  the  richest  of  golden  Daffodils 
come  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Rev, 
C.  Wolley  Dod  found  N.  maximus  grow- 
ing between  Dax  and  Bayonne,  probably 
naturalised.  Nearly  all  Daffodils  do  welt 
on  Grass,  if  the  soil  be  at  all  suitable  ; 
and  as  regards  our  wild  English  Daffodil, 
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the  Grass  is  the  only  place  in  which  to 
grow  it  permanently.  Uaflbdils  are 
usually  divided  into  three  groups  :  first, 
golden  DalTodils,  such  as  N.  maximus, 
Tenby,  and  spurius  ;  secondly,  bicolors, 
such  as  John  Horsfield,  Empress,  Grandee, 
&C. ;  thirdly,  sulphur  and  white  kinds,  such 
as  Exquisite,  and  the  white  Dalfodils,  such 
as  the  wild  Pyrenean  and  N.  moschatus. 
Nearly  all  the  golden  kinds  are  robust  and 
easily  grown,  and  the  bicolor  group  are 
even  more  so,  but,  speaking  broadly,  the 
delicate  sulphur  and  the  white  sorts  arc 
tender  and  unsatisfactory,  except  on  the 
most  favourable  soils.  The  following  arc 
the  best  in  each  group  : — 

Golden  DaffodilGroup — Abscissus  (mu- 
ticus),  Ard  Righ,  Emperor,  Countess 
of  Annesley,  Bastemil,  Captain  Nelson, 
spurius,  coronatus  (General  Gordon},  Gol- 
den Spur,  Disiinction,  obvallaris,  Henry 
Irving,  Glory  of  Leyden,  Golden  Prince, 
Golden  Plover,  Golden  Vase,  Her  Majesty, 
John  Nelson,  spurius,  major,  maximus, 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  Mrs.  Elwes.  Nanus 
and  minor  are  dwarf  varieties,  minimus  is 
the  smallest  of  all  the  Datfodils.  Shake- 
speare, Hodsock's  Pride,  Fred.  Moore, 
Wide  Awake,  Marchioness  of  Headfort,  P. 
R.  Barr,  rugilobus,  Santa  Maria,  Samson, 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Townshend,  Boscawen, 
Stanfield,  Croom  a  Boo  (Ard  Righ  with  a 
frilled  trumpet),  Weardale  Perfection, 
"Ellen  Willmoti,"  Monarch,  and  many 
others  are  not  as  yet  much  grown. 

Bicolor  Group — Empress,  John  Hors- 
field, Grandee,  Dean  Herbert,  Michael  Fos- 
ter, Alfred  Parsons,  George  C.  Barr,  Harri- 
son Weir,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  John  Parkinson, 
Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  Mad.  Plemp,  T.  A. 
Dorien  Smith,  and  variiformis.  Carrie 
Plemp,  Princess  Colibri,  Duchess  of  Teck, 
and  Victoria  are  new  kinds. 

White  and  Sulphur-flowered  Group— 
Moschatus,  albicans  (Ledal,  cemuus  (very 
variable),  Cecilia  de  Graaff,  Colleen 
Bawn,  cemuus  pulcher,  C.  W.  Cowan, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Exquisite,  J.  G.  Baker  (volu- 
tus),  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Lady  Grosvenor, 
Galatea,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs. 
Thompson,     Helen     Fatkiner,     pall  id  us 

S-aecox  (the  variable  sulphur  Daffodil  of 
iarritz  and  Bayonne),  pallidus  asluricus. 
Princess  Ida,  Samian  Belle,  tortuosus, 
Wtn.  Goldring,  W.  P.  Milner,  Minnie 
Warren,  Countess  of  Desmond,  Robert 
Boyle,  Silver  Bar,  Mrs.  Vincent. 

The  best  of  the  double  Daffodils  are— 
Telamonius  plenus  (\'an  Sion),  very  free 
and  robust,  naturalised  everywhere ; 
double  English,  minor  plenus  (Rip  van 
Winkle) ;     lobularis    plenus ;     Scoticus 


plenus  ;  plenissimus  (Parkinson's  great 
rose  double)  ;  capax  plenus  (Eystet- 
tensis),  an  exquisitely  pretty  and  pale  six- 
rowed  double,  but  requiring  a  warm 
sandy  soil,  and  remarkable  as  being  a 
distinct  double,  of  which  the  single  type 
is  unknown  ;  Cemuus,  C.  bicinctus  \  the 
last  do  well  in  warm,  stony  soils,  and,  like 
other  delicate  kinds,  enjoy  the  company 
of  tree,  shrub,  or  Rose  roots. 

Johnstoni  (Johnston's  hybrid  Daffodil) 
was  found  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait  near  Oporto 
in  18S5,  and  tigured  in  Bot.  Mag,,  7012  ; 
it  is  a  natural  hybrid,  between  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus  and  N.  triandrus,  and  is  vari- 
able, Mr.  Tait  having  in  March  1892, 
sent  me  a  bicolor  form  (Garrett  x  N. 
triandrus  albus).  The  best  forms  are  N, 
Johnsloni  (type),  Queen  of  Spain,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Cammell,  Pelayo,  and  Mr.  Tait's 
new  bicolor  form  to  which  I  have  above 


Hybrid  NartiBUl  Snowdrop. 

alluded.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart 
has  repeated  crosses  between  the  patent 
species,  and  has  produced  a  pale  sulphur  or 
white  Johnstoni  (Snowdrop)  and  others. 

K.  Tazetta  {Polyanthus  or  Bunch  Nar- 
Cijiaj).— This  is  the  classical  Narcissus 
of  Homer  and  other  jwets,  Greek  and 
Roman— the  flower  of  a  hundred  heads 
that  delights  all  men,  and  lends  a  glory 
to  the  sea  and  the  sky.  Taietta  is  focused 
in  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  but  extends 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  north 
of  India  and  lo  Japan.  It  has  long  been 
naturalised  in  the  Scilly  Isles  and  in 
Cornwall;  but  its  early  habit  of  growth, 
acquired  in  more  sunny  climes,  often 
with  us  causes  the  flowers  to  be  injured 
by  frosts  and  storms.  These  Narcissi  are 
hardy  on  warm  dry  soils,  and  as  pot-plants 
many  of  them  are  handsome,  while  in  deep, 
warm,  sandy  borders,  which  are  sheltered 
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by  Slimy  walls  or  by  planl-houses,  they 
frenuently  do  well,  but  as  a  rule  bulbs  must 
be  imported  from  France,  Italy,  or  Hol- 
land evetyyear.  The  earliestare  the  double 
Roman  and  ihc  paper-white  (N.  papy- 
raceus).  One  variety  from  China  may  be 
grown  in  a  sunny  window  if  placed  in  water, 
and  the  bulbs  submerged  and  held  in  posi- 
tion by  gravel  or  stones.  The  growth  of  this 
variety  is  rapid,  and  good  bulbs  produce 
five  to  eight  spikes.  Its  shop  name  is 
"Sacred  Narcissus  "or  Chinese  "Joss  Lily." 

The  best  varieties  are  Grand  -Monarque, 
States- General,  Newton,  Scilly  White 
(White  Pearl),  Soleil  d'Or,  Bathursl, 
Baselman  major  (Trewianus),  Gloriosus, 
Sulphurine,  Czar  de  Muscovie,  Grand 
Sultana,  Grand  Primo  Citroniere,  Luna, 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
Lord  Canning,  and  Golden  Era. 

N.  Baselman  minor  is  now  pro\'ed  by 
Mr.  Engleheart  and  others  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  N.  Taietta  and  N.  poeiicus,  and 
a  similar  hybrid  has  been  found  wild  near 
Montpellier. 

N.  triandrus  {Ganymede's  Cup). — A 
distinct  and  elegant  species  which  is 
rarely  happy  out-of-doors  except  on  warm, 
moist,  and  sheltered  borders,  or  in  nooks 
of  the  rock-garden,  but  which  as  a  pot- 
bulb  has  no  superior  for  delicate  beauty, 
its  flowers  rivalling  in  texture  those  of  the 
Cape  Freezias.  The  late  Mr.  Rawson,  of 
Failbarrow,  Windermere,  grew  it  in  pots, 
and  his  specimens  bore  fifty  to  a  hundred 
flowers.  His  plan  was  to  rest  it  thoroughly 
after  the  leaves  faded,  and  then  to  top- 
dress  the  bulbs,  and  rarely  or  never  to 
re-pot  them.  As  a  rule  N.  triandrus  is 
short-hved,  but  it  naturally  reproduces 
itself  from  seeds,  which  bloom  the  second 
or  third  year  after  sowing.  The  principal 
varieties  are  N.  albus  {.Angel's  Tears),  N. 
calathinus  (a  robust  form  from  the  Isle  de 
Glennans),  and  L'lle  St.  Nicholas.  On 
the  coast  of  Brittany  N.  calathinus  grows 
among  rocks  and  short  sandy  sward  close 
to  the  sea,  and  within  reach  of  its  spray 
during  rough  weather.  N.  pulchellus  has 
a  primrose  perianth  and  a  white  cup,  and 
is  very  pretty.  In  the  late  Mr.  R.  Parker's 
nursery  at  Lower  Tooting,  in  1874,  it  was 
very  strong  and  healthy  in  an  open-air  bed 
resting  on  the  gravel,  and  some  of  its 
scapes  bore  seven  or  nine  flowers.  No 
other  Narcissus  has  a  cup  paler  than  the 

Eerianlh  segments.  Pulchellus  has  recently 
een  found  wild  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
New  Hybrid  .and  Cross-bred  Nar- 
cissi.—Every  year  at  the  Drill  Hall  and 
elsewhere  we  see  new  and  improved  seed- 
lings by  the  score,  and  any  one  may  raise 
seedlings  for  themselves  if  they  will  take 


the  trouble  to  cross-fertilise  the  flon'ers 

either  as  grown  in  pots  in  cool  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame,  or  in  open-air  borders.  In 
some  gardens,  as  at  Chimside  and  Kilma- 
curragh,  series  of  natural  cross-bred  kinds 
ha\e  appeared  spontaneously,  and  this  is 
doubtless  how  White  Minor,  St.  Austin, 
Countess  of  Desmond,  and  many  other 
Irish  forms  appeared. 

DiSE.ASES  AND  Insects. — As  Narcissi 
may  be  gro«-n  on  dry  warm  soils,  or  in 
grassy  lawns  and  meadows,  the  insects 
and  fungoid  diseases  that  would  afifect 
them  on  deep-dug  and  highly  manured 
borders  are  few  and  far  between.  Neither 
cattle  nor  sheep  molest  them,  and  game 
and  poultry,  and  even  the  most  \oracious 
of  rabbits  and  the  most  impudent  of  town- 
sparrows  leave  the  flowers  alone.  That 
their  leaves  and  roots  are  poisonous,  or 
acridly  narcotic,  may  account  for  this. 
In  some  gardens  and  nurseries  the  lar\'a 
of  the  Narcissus  Fly  (Merodon  equestris) 
infests  old  bulbs,  and  whenever  bulbs  arc 
imported  from  abroad  or  are  dug  for 
replanting,  this  lana  should  be  searched 
for  and  exterminated.  The  bulbs  afTected 
may  generally  be  known  by  their  necks 
feeling  soft  when  pinched.  All  such  bulbs 
should  be  cut  open  and  the  larvx 
extracted  and  killed.  Such  means  are  the 
only  cure,  as  no  insecticides  will  kill  the 
,  pest  without  desirojnng  the  bulbs.  The 
pest  checks  both  root  and  bulb  growth, 
but  after  the  larva'  are  removed  the  rare 
bulbs  recently  infected  may  be  planted  for 
slock,  for  although  the  heart  be  eaten 
away,  the  lateral  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
btilb-scales  often  produce  young  bulbs. 

N.  poeticus  and  its  varieties  have  rarely 
been  infected  by  a  leaf  fungus  (Puccinia 
Schrceteri),  and  so  far  its  ravages  have 
been  fimited. 

Bulbs  of  Narcissus  are  now  and  then 
found  to  be  afflicted  with  black  canker  or 
"  black-rot,"  probably  caused  by  Peiia 
cibovioides,  but  so  far  little  serious  injury 
has  been  done.  The  most  insidious 
disease  that  afTects  Narcissi  is  one  to 
which  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod  some  few  years 
ago  originally  drew  attention,  imder  the 
name  of  "  basal  rot."  The  stunted  flowers 
come  up  prematurely,  while  the  leaves 
have  a  diseased  appearance,  and  are 
much  dwarfed  and  contorted.  The  base 
of  the  bulb  rots  away,  while  no  roots  aj« 
formed  from  the  disc,  and  the  wet  and 
flabby  bulb-coats  are  more  or  less  dis- 
coloured, as  if  parboiled.  This  disease  is 
most  prevalent  among  white  Daffodils, 
white  single  and  double  ;  but  yellow  kinds 
such  as  Ard  Righ  and  maximus  art 
affected  on  wet  and  cold  soils,  and  eves 
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N.  Taietia,  N.  Leedsii,  and  N.  jonquilla 
are  also  afTccted.  In  many  cases  this 
disease  is  checked  by  annual  digging  and 
re-plundng  in  July  or  August ;  and 
sometimes  bulbs,  affected  on  deep  rich 
borders,  have  recovered  on  being  trans- 
planted to  Grass  or  beds  of  Moss  and 
Briar  Roses.  Cold  and  wet,  or  even 
richly  manured  soils,  seem  especially 
conducive  to  this  disease,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
growth  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  died 
away.  A  celebrated  northern  grower  of 
Narcissi  tells  me  that  some  sorts  that 
formerly  failed  on  level  borders  do  well 
on  the  drier  and  warmer  grassy  banks  to 
which  he  transferred  them.  Facility  in 
altering  conditions  of  growth  is  often 
the  best  way  to  save  plants  that  show 
signs  of  disease  or  failing  in  any  way.  It 
is  a  great  consolation  to  know  that  many  - 
of  the  best  and  most  showy  kinds,  if 
broadly  and  naturally  grown  on  the  Grass 
of  meadow  or  of  outlying  lawn,  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  afBicted  seriously  with  the  above 
pests.— F.  \V.  B. 

NEILLIA  \Niru  Bark).^N.  opulifnlia 
Is  a  hardyshrub  generally  known  as  Spiraea 
opulifolia.  It  is  usually  3  to  5  ft.  in  height, 
but  in  good  soils  and  in  sheltered  places 
it  makes  a  bush  S  or  10  ft.  high,  and  as 
much  through.  It  blooms  about  mid- 
summer, the  small  white  flowers  being 
borne  in  dense  feathery  clusters.  A  more 
important  shrub  for  ornamental  planting 
is  the  variety  aurea,  with  golden  leaves. 
The  yellow  tinge  of  the  foliage  is  ex- 
tremely bright,  and,  at  a  distance,  looks 
like  a  glowing  mass  of  yellow  bloom. 
This  variety  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
shrub  suitable  for  planting  anywhere. 

NELUHBIUM  (  Yellow  Sacred  Bean). 
— N.  luteum  is  the  hardiest  known  Sacred 
Bean,  and  therefore  the  one  most  inter- 
esting for  northern  gardens.  Its  large 
blossoms  are  a  pale  yellow,  and  its  large 
round  leaves  arise  boldly  out  of  the  water 
3  to  4  ft.  I  have  seen  it  flower  strongly 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris :  it  re- 
mained out  all  the  winter  in  a  fountain 
basin  in  a  sheltered  and  warm  nook  in 
the  open  air.  It  would  probably  flower 
out-of-doors  in  a  sonny  and  sheltered 
spot  in  (he  south  of  England.  It  is  rare, 
but  may  be  procured  from  some  nurseries, 
or  from  America.  The  beautiful  N. 
speciosum  is  another  noble  aquatic,  and 
is  well  worth  a  trial  wherever  there  is  a 
contrivance  for  healing  the  water  of  a 
small  pond  or  tank  in  the  open  air. 

NEMESIA.— Pretty  hardy  annuals  of 
the  simplest  culture,  N.  floribunda  growing 
about  I  ft.  high,  and  bearing  in  summer 


fragrant  Linaria-like  blossoms,  white  with 
yellow  throats.  N.  versicolor  has  blue, 
lilac,  or  yellow  and  white  blossoms  ;  and 
its  variety  compacta,  blue  and  white 
flowers.  If  sown  in  ordinary  soil  in 
masses  in  early  spring  and  then  well 
thinned,  the  plants  will  have  a  pretty 
effect  for  several  weeks  after  June.  In 
N.  strumosa  the  flowers  display  a  variety 
of  colours,  white,  pale  yellow,  and  shades 
between  pink  to  deep  crimson.  It  grows 
12  to  15  m.  high,  and  has  Ave  or  six  stems, 
each  of  which  bears  a  head  of  flowers, 
blooming  from  summer  until  late  in 
autumn.  Sow  in  heat  in  March,  and 
transplant  the  seedlings  in  May,  or  sow 
in  the  open  ground  after  the  middle  of 
May.     S.  Africa. 

HEHOPHILA  {Califorman  BlueMl). 
—Pretty  Californian  hardy  annuals  of 
much  value  for  our  gardens.  The  spiecies 
from  which  the  cultivated  varieties 
have  been  derived  are  N.  insignis, 
N.    discoidalis,    and     N. 


ilba,  purpurea  -  rubra,  and  striata.  N, 
atomaria  has  white  flowers  speckled 
with  blue.  Its  varieties  are  cieleslis 
(sky-blue  mat^in),  oculata  (pale  blue  and 
black  centre),  and  alba  nigra  (white  and 
black  centre).  N.  discoidalis  has  dark 
purple  flowers  edged  with  white,  and  the 
flowers  of  its  variety  elegans  are  maroon 
margined  with  white.  N.  maculata  has 
large  white  flowers  blotched  with  violet 
and  its  variety  purpurea  is  of  a  mauve 
colour.  These  kinds  are  all  worth  growing. 
They  thrive  in  any  soil,  and  are  of  the 
simplest  culture.  In  spring  some  pretty 
combinations  may  be  eflectcd  by  arranging 
the  masses  in  harmonising  colours.  All 
Nemophilas  are  well  suited  for  edgings 
and  for  filling  small  beds,  as  they  are 
compact  in  growth.  The  insignis  section 
should  always  be  preferred  to  the  others. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  August 
for  spring .  flowering,  and  in  April  for 
summer -blooming.  To  secure  a  good 
display  of  flower,  however,  the  best  time 
to  sow  is  in  August,  and  the  soil  should 
be  a  light  one,  where  the  seed  can  ger- 
minate freely,  and  where  the  plants  will 
not  become  too  robust  before  winter  sets 
in.  If  the  seed  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower,  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  ;  but  if  transplanting 
be  necessary,,  it  should  be  done  early 
in  the  winter.  A  ball  of  earth  should 
be  attached  to  each  plant,  and  to  secure 
this  thin  sowing  is  indispensable.  These 
plants  often  grow  better  and  give  prettier 
effects  in  the  cooler  northern  parts  of 
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the  country  and  in  Scotland.  Hydro- 
phyllacese. 

HEPETA  {Cat  J />■«/).— Herbaceous 
perennials,  of  which  N.  macranlha  has 
rather  showy  purple  flowers,  but  is  too  tall 
and  coarse  for  the  border.  N.  Mussini  is 
an  old  plant,  flourishing  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  was  once  used  for 
edgings  to  borders,  a  purpose  for  which 
its  compact  growth  suits  it  well  ;  but 
none  of  these  plants  are  among  the  best 
for  choice  borders. 

NEPHEODIUM.  —  North  American 
ferns,  some  hardy,  and  very  handsome,  and 
these  thrive  under  the  same  conditions  as 
our  native  ferns.  The  chief  sorts  are 
N.  Goldieanum,  N.  intermedium,  N.  mar- 

finale,  and  N.  noveberacense.  Several 
apanese  and  Chinese  species  thrive 
without  protection  in  mild  localities,  but 
they  cannot  be  recommended  for  general 
culture.  N.  fragrans  is  a  sweet-scenied 
little  form.  It  is  somewhat  delicate,  but 
thrives  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

NEBTEEA  {Fruiting  Duclnveed).—N. 
depresta  is  a  pretty  creeping  and  minute 
plant,  thickly  studded  with  tiny  reddish- 
orange  berries,  and  with  minute  round 
leaves  which  are  suggestive  of  the  Duck- 
weed of  our  stagnant  pools.  It  forms 
densely  matted  tufts  in  the  open  air,  best 

?erhaps  on  level  spiots  in  the  rock-garden. 
I  is  also  often  grown  in  pans,  and  out-of- 
doors  in  some  places  may  require  pro- 
lection  in  winter.  N.  depressa  may  be 
propagated  by  dividing  old  plants  into 
small  portions  and  placing  (hem  in  small 
pots  in  a  gentle  heal  until  they  start  into 
growth,  and  then  removing  them  to  a 
cooler  atmosphere.  Rubiacew.  New 
Zealand. 

NICANDEA.  —  N.  physaloidts  is  a 
pretty  Peruvian  half-hardy  annual,  about 
2  ft.  high,  of  stout  growth,  bearing  in 
summer  numerous  showy  blue  and  while 
bell-like  flowers,  and  thriving  in  an  open 
position  in  light  soil.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  heat  in  early  spring  or  in  the  open 
air  about  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted  in  May. 
One  plant  is  suflicient  for  a  square  yard. 
Solanaceie. 

NICOTIANA  {Tobacco).— •Axa'aK  half- 
hardy  annuals  of  rapid  growth,  and  good 
subjects  for  grouping  with  other  stately 
plants.  The  varieties  diflfer  chiefly  in  the 
stoutness  and  the  height  of  their  stems,  and 
in  sixe  of  their  leaves  and  flowers,  these  dif- 
ferences depending  largely  on  cultivation. 
The  best  growth  is  got  in  rich  ground 
and  sheltered  positions.  Seed  must  be 
sown  in  February  in  a  warm  house  or 
frame,     Prick  off  the  plants  as  soon  as 


they  appear,  and  pot  them  in  a  genial  heat 
of,  say,  60°.  Then  about  the  end  of  May 
fine  plants  will  be  ready  for  putting  out 
from  6  or  8  in.  pots.  They  will  start  oflT  at 
once,  and  not  cease  growing  until  frost 
comes.  The  most  useful  of  all  is  N. 
affinis,  used  largely  in  gardens  large  and 
small,  in  distinct  groups  or  with  other 
things.  Some  of  the  best  effects  are  got 
from  this  kind  in  association  with 
Hehotropes  and  tall  plants.  It  is  much 
smaller  in  leafage  and  habit  than 
such  kinds  as  N.  macrophylla,  and  there- 
fore more  suitable  for  small  gardens.    - 

N.  colosaea  is  a  large-leaved  kind  which 
has  been  grown  in  recent  years,  but  it  is 
eclipsed  by  its  variegated  form  which  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  plants  for  beds  or 
borders. 

N.  Tiga&dioides  is  well  adapted  for 
subtropical  bedding  in  positions  where  it 
wilt  be  surrounded  by  dwarfer  plants. 


Cup},  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all.  The 
slemsand  foliage  trail  along  the  ground  like 
those  of  the  New  Holland  Violet,  while 
barely  pushed  above  the  foliage  are  open 


cup- like  creamy- white  flowers,  usu&lly 
nearly  2  in.  across.  They  continue  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  have  a 
pleasing  effect  in  the  distance,  as  they 
suggest  Snowdrops  at  first,  and  aiM:  quite 
as  pretty  when  closely  viewed.  To  ensure 
success  with  Nierember^ias  have  heavy, 
firm  soil,  a  level  surface,  and  sunny  aspeo. 
The  tender  Nierembergias  are  N.  frutes- 
cens,  a  sub-shrubby  plant  of  erect  growth, 
and  N.  fliicauhs,  or  gracilis  as  it  is  called 
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which  has  slender  drooping  branches. 
Both  have  pretty  white  flowers  pencilled 
with  purple,  and  are  suitable  tor  the  rock- 
garden  in  summer  or  for  drooping  over 
the  edges  of  vases.  Propagate  by  cuttings 
in  spring  in  heat. 

KIGMJiA  yFennel  F/tw^r).— Hardy 
annuals  of  the  Crowfoot  family,  all 
curious  and  pretty  with  feathery  Fennel- 
like foliage  and  bluish  or  yellowish 
blossoms.  N.  sativa,  N.  orientalis,  N. 
damascena  (Devil  in  a  Bush),  and  N. 


and  there  is  a  white  variety  (N.  a.  alba). 
The  Nolanas  are  suitable  for  borders  or 
for  the  rock-garden,  as  they  thrive  in  any 
warm  open  situation  in  good  light  soil.  As 
seedlings  do  not  transplant  well,  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  open  in  March,  and 
the  plants  well  thinned  out.    Nolanacea;. 

ITOTOSPABTIUM  {Pini  Broom  of 
NetvZealand). — N.  CannichaeUiaxixttaai 
like  some  of  the  Brooms,  hence  its  name, 
the  leafless,  graceful  shoots  studded  late 
in  June  with  small  bright  rosy  flowers 
in  clusters  towards  the  point.     Its  graee- 


bispanica  are    the  kinds    cultivated,    N. 
hispanica    being    the  prettiest,   growing 
about    1  ft.  high,  and  with  showy   blue 
flowers  from  July  onwards.      There    is  a 
while   variety   and   a   variety   with   deep 
ptirple  blossoms.    All  the  Nigellas  should 
be  sown  in  March,  in  light  warm  soil  in  the 
open  border.     They  should  be  sown  in  the   , 
place  which  they  are  to  occupy,  as  they  do   . 
not   succeed   so  well  if  transplanted.     If 
sown    in    autumn,    the    seedlings    often  I 
survive  the  winter  and  flower  early  and 
well. 

TBi<i'LhJRA.{CkilianBeUfiover).-VmVi  , 
hardy  annuals  from  S.  America— N.  para-  ' 
doxa,  N.  prostrata,  and  N.  atripticifolia 
among  the  best.  They  have  slender  ; 
trailing  stems,  and  flowers  generally  blue,  i 
N.  atriplicifolia  has  beautiful  and  very 
showy  blue  flowers  with  a  white  centre,  | 


ful  growth  is  well  seen  in  the  bolder 
arrangement  of  the  rock-garden.  In  New 
Zealand  it  grows  zo  ft.  in  height,  and 
seems  to  be  fairly  hardy  here,  though  not 
a  shrub  for  cold    climates    or   exposed 

NtrPHAB  (  Yellow  Water- Lily).— ^<M 
water  plants  nearly  allied  to  the  Water  Lily, 
but  not  so  handsome  except  in  the  foliage. 
The  most  familiar  Nuphar  is  the  common 
Yellow  Water-Lily  (N.  lutea),  which  in- 
habits many  of  our  lakes  and  slow-running 
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rivers,  in  company  with  the  Water-Lily. 
It  has  a  very  interesting  little  variety 
called  pumila  or  minima,  which  is  found 
wild  in  some  of  the  Highland  lakes,  and 
which  has  the  same  vinous  perfume  as  the 
type.  N.  advena  is  the  N.  American  ally 
of  our  yellow  Water-Lily,  and  resembling 
it,  but  larger  and  with  leaves  which  stand 
erect  out  of  the  water,  and  is  a  much  finer 
plant.  N,  Kalmiana,  also  a  N.  American 
kind,  much  resembles  the  small  variety  of 
N.  lutea,  and  is  an  interesting-  plant  lo 
Hrow  in  company  with  it.  The  cultivation 
IS  quite  simple — placing  the  rootstocks  in 
water  z  to  3  ft,  deep,  when  they  will  soon 
root  in  the  mud. 

KtTTTALLIA  lfisoherry).-N.  cerasifor- 
OTwisaliardy  shrub,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
to  flower.  Hardly  before  winter  is  past 
its  abundant  drooping  racemes  of  white 
flowers  appear,  and  they  usually  do  so 
before  the  lea\es.  When  in  bloom  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Flowering 
Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum),  and  forms 
a  dense  bush,  6  to  \i  ft.  high,  growing  in 
any  kind  of  soil ;  is  hardy,  but  not  showy, 
and  scarcely  pretty.     California. 

NYCTEEDIIA.— Pretty  half-hardy  an. 
nuals  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
N.  selaginoides  grows  about  9  in.  high, 
forming  dense  compact  tufts  of  slender 
Stems,  in  late  autumn,  covered  with 
small  white,  orange-centred  blossoms 
fragrant  at  night.  N.  capensis  is  about 
the  same  size  as  N.  selaginoides,  and  is 
of  similar  growth,  its  flowers  larger,  and 
not  of  so  pure  a  white.  N.  selaginoides 
and  N,  capensis  require  to  be  sown  early 
in  heat,  and  to  be  transplanted  in  May  in 
light,  rich  sandy  loam  in  warm  borders. 
N.  Lychnidea  is  a  small  shrubby  perennial 
with  yellowish- white  blossoms,  thriving 
in  warm  borders  in  summer.  It  should 
be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  in 
autumn,  or  by  seeds  in  spring.  Scrophn- 
lariaceae. 

NYKPH^A  ( Waler-Liiy).~K  beauti- 
ful family  of  water-plants  distributed  over 
many  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  the 
northern  kinds  hardy.  Our  own  native 
Water-Lily  was  always  neglected  and 
rarely  effective,  except  in  a  wild  state ; 
but  when  it  is  seen  that  we  may  have  in 
Britain  the  soft  and  beautiful  yellows  and 
the  delicate  rose  and  red  flowers  of  the 
tropical  Water-Lilies  throughout  summer 
and  autumn,  we  will  begin  to  take  more 
interest  in  our  garden  water-flowers,  and 
even  the  wretched  formless  duckponds 
which  disfigure  so  many  country  seats 
may  have  a  reason  to  be.  The  new  hybrid 
kinds  continue  blooming  long  after  our 
native  kind  has  ceased,  and  from  the 


I   middle   of    May   to    nearly   the   end     of 
I   October  flowers  are  abundant 

Culture  of  hardy  Water-lilies. — 
These  lo\ely  water  flowers  are  not  difficult 
I  lo  manage.  A  simple  way  of  planting  is 
■  to  put  the  plants  with  soil  in  some  shallow 
,  baskets  and  sink  these  to  the  battom, 
'  and  before  the .  basket  has  rotted  the 
plant  will  have  fixed  itself  to  the  battom. 
Or  in  ponds  where  there  is  a  rich  muddy 
bottom  I  plant  by  tying  a  drain-pipe  or  a 
piece  of  waste  iron  to  a  root  and  throw 
it  in  where  the  water  is  between  18  in. 
to  2  ft.  deep.  The  best  season  for  plant- 
ing is  the  spring,  and  plants  put  in  in 
I  April  or  May  make  sufficient  progress  to 
flower  before  summer  is  gone.  They  are 
often  grown  in  brick  and  cement  tanks, 
sunk  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from  2^ 
to  3  ft.  These,  with  a  foot  of  soil  and  the 
rest  water,  would  grow  excellent  Water- 
lilies,  and  the  plants  do  not  want  a  great 
depth  of  water  over  their  crowns.  It  would 
be  well  to  arrange  that  at  least  a  foot  might 
cover  them  in  winter,  and  then  they  are 
virtually  safe  from  frost.  1  find,  however, 
they  grow  better  in  the  mud  of  ponds  and 
lakes  than  under  the  more  artificial  con- 
ditions of  the  cemented  tank.  But  if  neither 
ponds  nor  tanks  are  available,  these  Water- 
lilies  can  still  be  easily  grown,  for,  as  M. 
Latour-Mariiac  wittily  obser\ed,  like 
Diogenes,  they  can  content  themselves  in 
a  tub  ;  we  may  even  go  further  than  this 
and  say  that  they  find  themselves  quite 
at  home  in  half  a  cask  buried  in  the 
ground  and  half  filled  with  soil  and 
water.  On  lawns  the  cask  or  half  cask 
might  be  sunk  level  with  the  surface, 
thus  giving  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
Water-lilies  the  appearance  of  growing 
out  of  the  ground. 

"The  enemies  of  Water-lilies  are  water- 
rats  and  swans  and  other  water  birds, 
especially  moorhens,  which  often  pull 
them  to  pieces,  but  the  plants  can  be 
protected  with  wire-netting.  Moorhens 
are  very  destructive  to  the  flowers,  and 
should  be  closely  watched.  There  is, 
however,  another  enemy.  We  noticed 
it  first  by  seeing  leaves  detached  and 
floating.  On  the  water  becoming  clearer 
one  could  see  what  appeared  to  be  small 
bits  of  stick  an  inch  or  so  long  attached 
in  numbers  to  the  leaf-stalk.  Itivas  the 
^|Tub  of  the  caddis  fly  with  its  hotise  upon 
Its  back.  In  the  hollow  stick  it  was  safe 
from  the  fish,  and,  fastening  u[K>n  the 
young  and  tender  leaf-stalk,  the  grubs 
fed  away  until  the  leaf  was  eaten  asunder. 
Strong- established  plants  are  not  likely 
to  suffer,  but  a  watch  should  be  kept  oil 
young    plants  if  rare    varieties,"      The 
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destroyer  of  the  flowers,  and  where  it 
inhabits  water,  as  it  commonly  does  all 
ponds  and  streams,  nearly  all  the  flowers 
will  be  destroyed  if  this  animal  is  not  con- 
stantly kept  down. 

N.  alb&  {White  Water  -  lUyl—iy'sT 
native  Water-lily  is  often  in  flower  before 
May  is  over,  and  in  a  wild  state  is  usually 
finest  where  there  is  a  depth  of  from  2  to 
3  ft.  of  water  over  the  crowns.  Rosea  is  a 
pretty  pink  form,  but  does  not  bloom 
freely.  N.  a.  candidissima  has  broad, 
showy,  pure  white  flowers,  blooming'  early, 
and  IS  in  beauty  often  till  late  autumn. 
The  variety  ptenissima  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  petals  coinposing  the 
Rowers,  and  maxima,  as  the  name 
suggests,  has  large  flowers.  Minor  is  a 
small-flowered  form ;  the  flowers  very 
double. 


creased  by   division.     There   are  seieral 

varieties.    N.   o.    sulphurea   has    prettily 

marbled  leaves,  and  the  long-pointed  buds 

'   are   quite   4   in.   in   length,   opening  into 

'  spreading  flowers  nearly  8  in.  across,  and 

of  delicious  scent.     The  colour  is  a  good 

[   yellow.  Thevariety grandiflorahasyellow, 

]  sweet-scented  flowers.    The  large  leaves 

I   are  mottled  with  brown  above,  but  spotted 

with    red    on    the   reverse    side.     N.    0. 

rosacea  has  flowers  about  4  in.  across, 

bright  rose  in  colour,  with  yellow  centre, 

of  sweet  fragrance  ;  the  petals  narrow,  the 

flower  being    like   a  pmk    star    floating 

amongst  the  leaves.     N.  o.  exquisita  is  a 

very  deep-coloured  kind,  the  flower  being 

rich  rose-carmine — in  fact,  almost  red  at 

the  base  of  the  petals.    Superba  is  a  fine 

form,  with  flowers  latter  than  those  of  the 

type,  and  minor,  as  the  name  suggests,  is 

small,  but  pretty.    This  is  founa  in  the 


Hudy  Aii»Hc«i  Wi 

N.  taberoaa.— This  is  a  North  Ameri- 
can kind,  hardy  and  beautiful.  It  has 
not  the  long,  thick,  fleshy  root- stock 
peculiar  to  most  Nymph^as,  but  instead 
a  thick,  fleshy  tuberous  mass  of  roots  ; 
hence  its  name.  Its  flowers,  opening  in 
the  latter  half  of  summer  and  throughout  ' 
the  autumn,  are  white,  larger,  longer,  and 
broader  in  the  petal  than  those  of  other 
wild  species;  and  it  can  be  increased 
readily  by  division,  and  is  free  in  growth 
even  in  open  unsheltered  water. 

N,  Odorata  {Swett  Water-lily).— 1\ai  I 
North  American  species  is  a  near  ally  of  | 
N.  alba,  but  has  rather  larger  flowers,  and  I 
borne  from  June  till  autumn,  sweetly  ' 
scented,  and  usually  white.  The  species  , 
is  found  in  lakes  or  slow-running  streams,  , 
and   it  grows  readily,  and  is  e;isily  in-  | 


tt-lily  (N,  tubercm). 

ponds  of  New  Jersey.  N.  o.  Carolinians 
is  described  by  Mr.Gerard.of  New  Jersey, 
as  the  finest  of  the  odorata  varieties,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  N. 
odorata  rosea  and  N.  alba  candidissima. 
N.  o.  gigantea  is  a  large-flowered  variety  ; 
but  where  to  get  at!  these  fine  forms  of 
this  hardy  Water-lily  is  a  question  that 
many  are  likely  to  ask  In  vain  for  the 
present. 

N.  pygmsa  is  the  smallest  of  the  Water- 
lilies,  It  comes  from  China  and  Siberia, 
flowering  before  all  others,  and  remaining 
in  beauty  over  a  long  season.  lis  leaves 
are  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  the  flowers,  which  consist  0/ 
four  white  petals,  besides  the  inner  parts, 
are,  when  open,  only  about  3 
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byjM.  Latour-Marliac  It  is  a  seedling 
of  this  species,  and  has  pale,  straw- 
coioured  flowers  ;  the  leaves  of  somewhat 
oblong  shape,  marked  with  brown  above, 
and  spotted  with  red  underneath. 

N,aphserocarpa{Cfl,^Jaf7'ji/7K).— This 
is  thought  by  some  a  distinct  species,  and 
others  make  it  a  variety  of  N.  alba.  It 
begins  to  flower  ea.rlier,  and  with  the  water 
at  a  lower  temperature,  than  any  other 
kind  1  its  flowers  in  shape  like  those  of  N. 
alba,  but  rosy-carmine  in  colour,  blooming 
flush  of  flowers  in  May  and  June,  but  not 
blooming  late  " 


.   enough  for  these  natives  of  Florida  and 

I   Mexico. 

M,  Marliac's  Hybrids. —These  are  tiK 
gems  of  the  Water-lily  family,  and  there 
are  many  of  them  of  the  highest  beauty, 
while  they  are  very  hardy. 

N.  M.  aibida  is  finer  than  any  other 
white-flowered  Nymphfea  ;  vigorous  ;  the 
leaves    bright    purple- red    when    young, 

'  lustrous  green  as  they  get  older ;  the 
flowers  fully  ^  in.  across,  neb  yellow  in  the 
centre,  the  outer  petals  very  long,  broad, 

I  but  gradually  shorten  towards  the  centre. 

I      N.   M.  camea  and  N.    M.  rosea  are 


d  of  hy&TKl  ^ 


er-Lily,  N.  Mirl 


N.  ilava  {Primrose  lVater-lily).-\r\siea.A 
of  having  a  thick  rhizome,  this  has  a  mass 
of  fibrous  roots,  and  in  addition  it  sends 
out  long  runner-like  shoots  after  the 
manner  of  a  Strawberry,  and  these  form 
young  plants.  The  flowers  are  canarj;- 
yellow.  N.  Mexicana  is  apparently  botani- 
cally  the  same  as  N.flava,  but  Mr.  J.  N. 
Gerard,  of  Ehzabeth,  N.J.,  says  "it  is  a 
charming  thing  and  a  fine  doer,  having  a 
cone-like  tuber  from  which  runners  start 
out  from  thong-like  shoots  and  then 
flower."     We  fear  ourclimate  is  not  warm 


xuia]  iw\  vaibcred  from  open  vatcr  u  Oravvtyc, 
^nd  of  Ogiobn. 

similar  to  the  preceding  kind,  but  distinct 
in  colour,  the  first-named  kind  having 
flowers  sufliised  with  pale  flesh  tint,  and 
in  the  other  the  colour  deepens  into  rosy- 

Tlie  Canary  Water-lily  (N.  M.  chro- 
matella)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hybrids  ; 
the  leaves,  at  first  purplish-red,  change  to 
deep  red,  with  distmct  and  beautiful  dark 
brown-red  markings,  whilst  the  flowers 
are  lat^e,  soft  yellow  in  colour,  with  deeper 

N.  M.  rubra  punctata  is  a  shapely  flower 
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4  in.  in  diameter,  with  twenty-(wo  sepals 
and  petals ;  the  four  sepals  dark  olive- 
green  behind,  and  pale  rosy-lilac  in  front, 
the  petals  deep  rose-purple  and  delicately 
marbled. 

N.  M.  ignea  is  a  larger  flower,  nearly  ; 
in.  in  diameter  when  fully  open  ;  the  sepals 
paie  olive-green,  edged  with  rose  behind 
and  pale  rose,  nearly  white,  in  from. 
There  are  eighteen  shapely  petals,  closely 
imbricated,  and  forming  a  beautiful 
cupped  whorl  around  the  vivid  orange-red 
based  stamens  in  the  middle  of  the  flower. 
The  petals  are  of  a  deep,  but  bright  rosy- 


N.  M.  flammea  varies  in  colour,  which 
consists  of  innumerable  minute  red  dots 
on  a  white  ground,  the  outer  petals  ap- 
pearing pink,  and  the  colour  deepening  to 
red  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

The  Laydckeri  firoup  of  varieties  em- 
braces many  exquisite  forms.  Fulgens  is 
a  charming  Water-lily,  the  flower  small 
and  having  fine  outer  dark  green  sepals, 
and  about  fifteen  cupped  and  shapely 
crimson -magenta  petals,  glowing  hke  a 
ruby  in  the  sun. 

N.  L.  fulva  has  its  flowers  washed  and 
pencilled  with  bright  redona  creamy-yellow 
ground,  the  stamens  golden-yellow,  and 
the  leaves  mottled  with  brownish  colour  on 
the  surface,  but  the  reverse  side  spotted 
with  red. 

Liliacea  is  a  dainty  flower,  only  about 
2\  in.  across  when  wide  open  ;  the  sepals 
dark  sap  green,  margined  behind  with  pale 
rose,  while  the  fifteen  peach-blossom- tinted 
petals  are  in  contrast  to  the  small  lufl  of 
golden-yellow  stamens  ;  the  rosy  petals 
have  quite  a  silvery  lustre  in  the  sun- 
light. 

N.  L.  lucida  has  very  large  flowers  of  a 
soft  vermilion  shade,  (he  stamens  orange, 
whilst  the  lac^e  leaves  are  spotted  with 
chestnut  and  with  bright  red  on  the  reverse 
side. 

N.  L.  purpurata  has  beautiful  flowers, 
symmetrical  m  form  and  rich  red  in  colour, 
crimson  towards  the  centre  ;  the  stamens 
are  reddish  carmine. 

Seignoureti  has  delicate  yellow  flowers, 
shaded  with  soft  rose  and  flushed  with 
carmine  ;  they  rise  nearly  six  inches  above 
the  water,  the  leaves  being  spotted  with 
chestnut  on  the  limb,  and  on  the  reverse 
side  with  red.     L.  rosea  is  a  lovely  kind, 

auile  the  finest  of  the  small  varieties  ;  the 
owers  are  about  2  inches  across, 
numerous,  and  of  a  rose- purple  shade, 
passing  to  white  at  the  end  of  the  petals. 

N.  BohinBoni  is  a  beautiful  Lily  raised 
by  M.  Latour-Marliac,  star-hke  m  form, 
somewhat  larger  than  N.  Laydekeri,  and 


generally  of  a  lovely  rose  colour,  deepen- 
mg  towards  the  centre.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  rose  being  finely  spotted  through- 
out with  white,  though  the  impression 
given  is  rather  that  of  suffusion  than  of 
spotting.  This  is  a  most  distinct  flower. 
Other  fine  hybrid  forms  are  Andreana 
Gloriosa  and  Ellisi,  and  as  the  plants  seed 
freely  no  doubt  numerous  varieties  will  be 
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;  gracilii,  Mexico;  Urla,  Sumura ;  /amimuami, 
lor;  laiiBikyllii,  Bnnl  \  Lthu,  Asia  ukI  trap. 
l;  Kaximaiani,  BruII ;  Atixkiata,  Mexico: 
I,  Sibnin;  nxhiea.  inqi.  Africa;  tderatm,  N. 
.  ;  Bxj^lala,  Ecniidar  \  Fartrrimma,  Coiuu ; 
intdiata,  Sibmm :  fuHclaU,  Cenml  Alia ;  rem, 
Kiulgtitma.  Gmanai  nt/iKtmi:  tUllmla, 
op.  Africa  \  ilntai*iiliila,  Braiil ;  Sumat- 
■Ira ;  ttrmintrm,  Brazil ;  ttirmgstut,  Aiia ; 


ihrSSA  {Tuptlo  tree).-^.\  small  group 
of  trees  little  planted,  but  having  certain 
good  qualities.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
sights  I  remember  was  a  Tupelo  tree  at 
Siraihsfieldsaye  in  Hampshiri 
a  tall  slender 
tree,  in  splendid 
colour  of  leaf. 
The  trees  are 
mostly  natives  of 
North    Eastern  '^K  iF*~--.>         n^ 

cold  country,  so  -^&iN^  ir^St.^^^'TO''** 
that  there  cai 
be  no  doubt 
about  their  har- 
diness ;  and  the 
fact  that  they 
grow  in  swampy 
places  should  make  thein  easy  to  find  a 
place  in  this  river  and  estuary  veined  land. 
N.  syhiatiea  is  the  Sour  Gum  or  Tupelo, 
a  tree  over  too  feet  high  in  deep  swampy 
ground  in  Maine  and  Canada.,  southwards  and 

N.  bifiora  { Water  Tiipilo)  is  a  somewhat 
smaller  swamp  and  waler&ide  tree,  of  N. 
Jersey  and  soul  h  wards. 

N.  aqiiatica  [Tupelo  Gum)  rises  sometimes 
to  a  heicht  of  100  feet,  and  is  rather  of 
Etoulhern  and  western  distribution.  The  two 
first-named  species  are  the  most  important  for 
our  country. 


{Evening  Primrose).-~ 
These  are  amongst  the  prettiest  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  are  easily  grown  in  all 
soils.  From  June  onward  they  are  in 
their  beauty,  many  varieties  becoming 
more  full  of  flowers  in  late  summer. 
They  have  large  bright  yellow  or,  white 
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flowers,  in  many  kinds  so  freely  and  con- 
tinuously borne  as  to  make  ihem  of  yreat 
value.  Ttieir  name  notwithstanding, 
many  are  open  hy  day  ;  as  for  instance, 
(£.  linearis,  spcciosa,  taraxacifolia,  and 
trichocalyx.  Many  of  the  finest  Evening 
Primroses  are  natives  of  States  west  of 
Mississippi,  such  as  California,  Utah, 
Missouri,  and  Texas.  They  all  bloom 
the  first  season  from  early  seedlings. 
Some  of  the  true  perennials,  and  par- 
ticularly the  prostrate  ones,  are  shy 
seeders,  but  the  (all  ones  seed  freely. 
The  largest  kinds  are  very  beautiful  in  any 
position,  but  from  their  height  and  bold- 
ness they  are  suited  for  the  wild  garden 


and  for  shrubberies.  Sowing  themselves 
freely,  they  are  apt  to  become  too  numer- 
ous and  somewhat  "  starved,"  so  that  they 
are  best  when  confined  to  large  groups. 
In  any  flower  garden  not  confined  to  flat 
beds  only,  an  isolated  bed  of  them  looks 
well.  Amongst  ihem  we  have  tali  erect 
sorts  like  CE.  Lamarckiana,  prostrate,  as 
in  trichocalyx  and  csspitosa,  and  white 
flowers,  as  in  the  last-named  two,  while 
coronopifolia  and  speciosa  often  change 
with  age  to  pink  or  rose.  Few  plants 
have  finer  yellow  blooms  than  missourlen- 
sis  and  Lamarckiana ;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  very  large— 4  to  6  in.  across. 
Nearly  all  are  more  or  less  fragrant,  par- 


ticularly cffispitosa,  marginata,  fragrans, 

S.  biennis  is  a  handsome  biennial,  3 
to  5  ft.  high,  with  large  bright  yellow 
flowers.  its  variety  grandiflora  or 
Lamarckiana  should  always  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  kind,  as  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  of  a  finer  colour,  having  a  fine 
effect  in  large  masses,  and  is  well  suited 
for  the  wild  garden. 

(E.  frnticosa  {Sundrops).—-1\As  and 
its  varieties  are  among  the  finest  of  hardy 
perennials,  1  to  3  ft.  high,  with  showy 
yellow  blossoms.  There  are  about  half- 
a-dozen  distinct  varieties,  the  best  being 
linearis,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  riparia, 
about  ijfl.  high,  bearing  an  abundance 
of  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  yellow  Evening  Primroses  for  small 
beds,  for  edgings,  or  as  a  groundwork  for 
other  plants,  and  it  goes  on  flowering' 
even  after  the  first  frosts.  It  is  always 
prudent  to  lift  a  few  or  strike  a  piotful  of 
cuttings  in  case  of  accident,  though  in 
spring  the  old  plants  may  be  divided  to 
any  extent.  Given  sandy  loam,  these 
plants  thrive  in  borders  or  in  the  margins 
of  shrubberies.     N.  America. 

(E.  glaaca  is  a  handsome  N.  American 
species  similar  to  fruticosa.  It  is  of  sub- 
shrubby  growth,  becomes  bushy,  and 
bears  yellow  flowers.  The  variety 
Fraseri  is  a  still  finer  plant,  and  where  an 
attractive  mass  ofyellow  is  desired  througfa 
the  summer  there  are  few  hardy  plants  of 
easy  cultivation  so  effecti*'e.  In  a  large 
rock-garden  a  few  plants  here  and  there 
give  good  colour,  and  the  plants  bloom 
long. 

(E.  moxgimita.— .\  dwarf  plant,  never 
more  than  12  in.  high,  with  flowers  in 
May,  4  to  5  in.  across,  from  while  gradu- 
ally changing  10  a  delicate  rose  ;  as  even- 
ing approaches,  coming  well  above  dbe 
jagged  leaves,  retaining  their  beauty  aB' 
night,  and  emitting  a  Magnolia-like  odour. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  is  increased 
by  suckers  from  the  roots,  and  by  cuttings, 
which  root  readily.  An  excellent  plant 
for  the  rock-garden  and  for  borders.  Sya,, 
CE.  ciespitosa.  CE.  trichocalyx,  a  similar 
species,  but  probably  only  an  annual,  is  a 
beautiful  plant  well  worth  growing. 

(£.  miBSOmienBiB.— A  handsome  herb- 
aceous plant  from  N.  America,  with  pros- 
trate downy  stems  and  clear  yellow 
flowers,  sometimes  5  in.  in  diameter, 
and  borne  so  freely  that  they  may  be 
said  to  cover  the  ground  with  gold. 
There  is  no  more  valuable  border  flower, 
and  when  well  placed  in  the  roci- 
garden  it  is  effective,  especially  if  the 
luxuriant    shoots    are    allowed   to    hani: 
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Jwn.  As  seed  is  rarely  perfected,  thi 
lant  is  better  increased  by  careful  divi 
by  cultin^s  (aken  in  April.     A; 


border  plant  it  At 
1  cold  clayey  soils  as  in  warm  light 
nes.  The  blooms  open  best  in  the 
k'ening.  Syn.,  tE.  macrocarpa. 
<E.  spMioea.— A  handsome  plant,  with 
lany  larve  flowers,  at  first  white,  chang- 
ig  to  a  delicate  rose.  The  plant  is  erect 
nd  its  stems  almost  shrubby,  14  to  18  in. 
igh.  A  true  perennial,  valuable  for 
orders,  or  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock- 
arden   in  good  loam.     It  is  a  native  of 


D  Evening  Primi 


ckUnzi). 


North  America,  and  is  increased  by 
division,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  but  does  not 
seed  freely  in  this  country. 

<E.  t&razacifoUa,  a  Chilian  plant,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  those  Evening  Prim- 
roses characterised  by  a  low  trailing 
growth  and  large  blossoms,  which  attain 
their  fullest  expansion  towards  evening. 
It  has  a  Hne  effect  in  rich  deep  soil  in  the 
rock-garden,  where  its  trailing  stems  can 
droop  over  the  ledge  of  a  block  of 
Stone.    The  flowers,  zj  to  3^  in.  across. 


are   pure  white,   changing    to  a  delicate 

(E.  biloba  is  a  handsonie  hardy  annual 

species,  of  dwarf  growth,  with  lai^e  and 
showy  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  also  called 
tE.  rhiiocarpa.  Other  showy  annuals  are 
CE.  sinuata  and  its  variety  maxima,  CE. 
macrantha,  odorata,  bistorta,  Veitchiana, 
and  Drummondi.  These  are  all  worthy 
of  culture,  requiring  the  treatment  of  half- 
hardy  annuals,  and  ordinary  garden  soil. 
OLEABIA  {Daisy  7>c«).— Pretty  ever- 
green bushes,  natives  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  only  drawback  is 
their  not  proving  really  hardy,  except  in 
warm  localities  in  the  southern  counties. 
They  may  exist  in  other  districts,  but 
garclens  are  the  worse  not  the  better  for 
the  presence  of  shrubs  not  really  hardy 
in  them,  or  perhaps  in  a  half  dead  or 
flowerless  state,  or  requiring  protection, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  gardens 
needlessly  ugly  for  half  the  year. 

0.  iiuigllis.— The  plant  isdwarf,  branched, 
the  branches  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  ;  the 
leavesfrom  3  lo  J  in.  long,  2  in.  broad,  rounded 
al  the  ends,  thick  and  hard,  shining  green  on 
the  upper  sur&ce.  With  this  exception  the 
whole  jilant  is  cos-erc<l  with  a  thick,  fell-like 
coaling  of  (lale  brownish  tomentum.  The 
flowers  are  on  erect  peduncles,  which  are  as 
thick  as  a  goosc-quill  and  from  6  lo  9  in. 
long ;  the  flower-heads  are  a  little  over  a  in. 
across  ;  remaining  fresh  on  the  plant  for  about 
^x  weeks.     This  plant  is  one  ot^the  most  inter - 

Sand  prettiest  of  the  c< 
in   New  Zealand. 


Middle  Island,  where  i 


dries 


gro.w  ■ 


nthe 


0.  Haaati.— This  is  prelty  hardy  in  various 
parts  of  Englanfl,  growing  to  a  lai^e  size  in 
the  more  favoured  l<x:alilies,  and  if  planted  in 
groups  i(  has  a  good  effect  when  covered  with 
Its  Asler-like  flowers,  and  even  out  of  bloom 
it  is  altiaclive.  In  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
found  at  altitudes  of  about  4,000  fl.,  it  fonni 
a  small  shrubby  tree.  The  flowers  are  veiy 
numerous,  in  teiniinat  corymbs,  the  ray  florets 
\  in.  long,  while,  (he  disc  yellow.  The  plants 
usually  bloom  in  August,  and  remain  in  perfec- 
tion several  weeks.  Olhei  kinds  grown  against 
walls  and  on  warm  suils  with  some  success  are 
ramulosa,  iliclfolia,  myrsinoides,  nilida,  macro- 
donla,  stcllulata,  Traversi,  Gunniana,  dentata, 
aii;i>pliylla.  insignis. 

OMPHALODES  (N<n!elivort).—2xett^ 
dwarf  rock  or  mountain  plants  belonging 
lo  ihe  Borage  order. 

0.  liaifoliA,  a  beautiful  Portuguese 
hardyannuaI,9toi2in.  high.withglaucous- 
green  leaves  and  pure  while  flowers  from 
June  to  August ;  it  may  be  grown  in 
ordinary  soil,  the  seeds  sown  in  April  or 
in  Sepleiubcr  and  October ;  the  plant 
often  sows  itself.  , 
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0.    Lnciliie,   a   lovely  rock-plant,  with  <  den:  noplanlismoreworthyofnaturalisa- 

flowers  a  pretty  lilac-blue,  and  glaucous  :  tion  ;  in  cool,  thin  woods  it  runs  about  like 

grey  foliage.     It  is  hardy,  and   succeeds  |  a  native  plant;  it  thrives  by  woodwalks, 

in  the  rock-garden,  but  the  soil  must  be  andalsoinopenplaces,  and  in  any  position 

thoroughly  drained,  for  though  the  plant  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants.     There  is  a 

requiresabundanceofwaierduringgrowth,  j  white  variety,  not  so  pretty  as  the  blue 

it  suffers  from  stagnant  moisture.  To  pro-  |  kind. 

tect  it  against  slugs,  which  are  too  fond  of  .  ONOCI£A      {Sensitive      Ferti).  —  O. 

it,  strips  of  perforated  linc,  about  3  in.  i  setisiiilis  belongs  to  the  group   knoim 

wide,  bent  so  as  to  form  rings  round  the  as  "flowering  Ferns,'' from  thefertile frond 


plants,  are  used.     Division  or   by  seeds.  being    contracted   so   as   to   give   it    the 

It  grows  freely  in  some  light  soils,  as  in  appearancCofanunopencdspikeof  flowers. 

Wheeler's  nursery  at  Warminster.    Asia  The  fronds  are  a  beautiful  fresh  green. 

Minor.  especially   in   spring.     Though   not  very 

0.  Tenia  {Creeping  Forgel-me-nol).—h  ;   fastidious  as  to  soil,  it  succeeds  best  in  a 

pretty  little  plant,  bearing  in  early  spring  I   cool  and  moist  situation,  such  as  the  base 

handsome  flowers  of  a  deep  clear  blue  of  the  rock-garden,  or  in  the  American 

with  white  throats.    The  plant  is  useful  I  '  ■  ..    ■ 

for  borders  and  the  rock  and  spring  gar-  I 
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allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  until  they 
appear  to  be  ripe,  il  will  be  found  that  the 
spore-cases  are  open  and  the  spores  shed, 
as  they  drop  while  the  fronds  look  quite 
green,  therefore  the  best  way  is  to  cut  off 
the  frond  as  soon  as  indications  of  burst- 
ing are  perceived,  and  to  lay  it  in  a  sheet 
of  paper  for  a  few  days,  when  all  the  spores 
will  drop  out,     N.  America. 

OKONIB  {Re!l  //arrow).  —  Hardy 
plants  of  the  Pea  family,  of  which  the  wild 
Liquorice  (O.  ar\*ensis)  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  our  wild  plants,  and  is  Morthy 
of  cultivation  on  banks  and  in  the  rough 
rock-garden,  forming  dense  tufts  covered 
in  summer  with  racemes  of  pink  flowers. 
The  white  variety  is  also   good,   and    is 


0N0P0BD0N(Co/ton7»/j//?).- Hand- 
some vigorous  thistle-like  plants  mostly 
biennial,  and  \'aluable  for  their  stately 
port  and  showy  flowers.  They  thrive 
m  exposed  places  and  among  shrubs  in 
sheltered  ones,  and  may  be  effectively 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Moderation 
in  their  use,  however,  is  desirable,  as  in 
some  situations  they  seed  so  freely  as 
to  require  judicious  keeping  down.  O. 
Acanthium  (Down  Thistle)  is  a  bold  and 
vigorous  native  plant,  with  very  large, 
stout  branching  stems,  often  more  than 
5  fl.  high,  covered  with  long,  whitish 
web-like  hairs, and  bearing  large  heads  of 
purplish  flowers.  The  habit  of  0.  illyri- 
cum  is  more  branching,  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  much  more  spiny,  the  stems  are 
stifferand  the  leaves  are  greener  and  more 
deeply  cut.  O.  arabicum  is  8  to  10  ft. 
high,  is  erect  and  very  slightly  branching, 
and  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as 

i   the  stems,  are  covered  with  white  down. 

I  O.  grsrcum  is  also  a  handsome  plant. 

ONOSMA  {Gall/en  Drop).—0.  taurica 

an  evergreen  perennial,  6  to  1 2  in.  high, 

forming  dense  tufts,  and  bearing  in 

drooping  clusters  of  clear  yellow 


Omphalods  Luciliz. 

worthy  of  a  better  ptosition  than  the  com- 
mon form,  which  grows  in  any  soil.  No 
plants  are  more  readily  increased  from 
seed  or  by  division.  It  is  distinct  from 
the  spiny  O.  campestris,  which  has  stems 
nearly  2  ft.  high,  and  sometimes  more. 
O.  rotundifolia  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
plant,  which  ts  hardy,  and  easily  cultivated, 
flowering  in  May  and  June  and  through 
the  summer  ;  it  attains  a  height  of  12  to 
20  in.  according  to  soil,  and  is  suitable  for 
the  mixed  border  or  the  rougher  parts 
of  the  rock-garden.  Seeds  or  division. 
Pyrenees  and  Alps.  These  arc  the  best  of 
about  half-a-dozen  garden  species,  which 
alsoinclude0.frvtkosa,Natrix,andviscosa. 


Ononna  liuiicH  (Golden  Drop). 

almond -seen  ted  blossoms.  The  best  place 
for  it  is  the  rock-garden,  drained,  with  a 
good  depth  of  soil,  so  that  the  plants  may 
root  strongly  between  the  stones,  the  soil 
a  good  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  broken 
grit.     Seeds  or  cuttings.     Greece. 

ONTCHIUM.— a  japonicum,  an  ele- 
gant Japanese  Fern,  often  grown  in  the 
greenhouse,ishardyintheoutdoors  fernery. 

Brake  may  be  thrown  over  it.  The  fronds 
are  finely  divided,  an  intensely  dark  green, 
from  I  to  2  ft,  high,  and  useful  for 
bouquets,  or  for  placing  loosely  in  vases 
with  cut  flowers. 
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OPHIOaLOasnH  {Addet's-longue).— 
O.  vulgatum  is  a  native  Fern  not  often  seen 

in  gardens  ;  found  in  moist  meadows  ;  and 
the  best  posicinn  for  it  therefore  is  in 
colonies  in  the  hardy  fernery  or  the  moist 
stiff  soil  in  the  rock-garden.  O.  lusita- 
oicum,  a  dwarf  variety,  is  interesting,  but 
capricious,  and  difficnU  to  cultivate. 

OPmOP0<J0N(5'M*f'f-i>^fl/v/).— Her- 
baceous perennials,  about  i^  fL  high,  the 
flowers,  usually  small,  lilac,  appearing 
late  in  summer  and  in  autumn  in  spilces, 
2  to  s  in.  long',  rising  from  grassy  tufts  of 
evei^een  foliage.  They  thrive  in  borders 
or  margins  of  shrubberies  in  sandy  loam, 
but  are  scarcely  ornamentaL  O.  japoni- 
cus,  Jaburan,  spicatus,  Muscari,andlongi- 
folius  are  the  best  known,  and  usually  in 
botanical  collections.  In  Italy  they  are 
used  to  form  green  turf,  in  lieu  of  Grass, 
which  perishes  from  the  heat.  Division. 
Japan  and  India. 

0PHBT8.— Small  terrestrial  Orchids, 
sin^larly  beautiful,  and  among  the  most 
curious  of  plants.  Many  haie  been  in 
cultivation,  but  these  being  lender  plants, 
chiefly  from  S.  Europe,  they  must  have 
protection,  and  require  much  attention.  A 
few  native  species,  however,  can  be  grown 
in  gardens,  and  of  these  one  of  the  most 
singularly  beautiful  is  the  Bee  Orchis  {O. 
apifera).  This  varies  from  6  in.  to  more 
than  I  ft  in  height  ;  it  has  a  few  glaucous 
leaves  near  the  ground  ;  flowers  in  early 
summer,  the  lip  of  a  rich  velvety  brown 
with  yellow  markings,  bearing  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  a  bee.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered difficult  to  grow,  but  it  may  be 
easily  kept  on  drj'  banks  in  the  rock- 
garden,  in  a  firm  bed  of  calcareous  soil,  or 
of  loam  mixed  with  broken  limestone.  It 
thrives  best  if  the  soil  be  surfaced  with 
some  very  dwarf  plant,  or  with  an  inch  of 
Cocoa-fibre  and  sand,  so  as  to  keep  it  moist 
and  compact  about  (he  plants.  Other  in- 
teresting species  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
Orchids  are  O.  muscifcra  (Fly  orchis), 
arachnites,  aranifera  (Spider  orchis),  and 
TroUi. 

OPUNTIA  {Prickly  i^<^).— There  are 
several  of  these  succulent  plants  in  culti- 
vation, but  few  are  hardy  enough  for  the 
open  air  in  our  climate.    The  hardiest  are 
O.  vulgaris,  missouriensis,  humilis,  brachy- 
aniha,   and    Rafinesquei ;   the   finest    be-  ] 
ing  O.    Rafinesquei,  an    evergreen  well 
worthy  of  culture,    bearing   in    summer 
large   showy   yellow   blossoms  on   fleshy   I 
branches.     It  thrives  in    a  sunny  comer  | 
of  the    rock-garden  in    good   drj'    soil, 
sheltered    from    any   passing   danger   to 
the   stems,    for   it  is   rather   fragile,  and 
anything   brushing   against   it  would   in-   i 


jure  it,  but  by  the  skilful  placing  of  a  few 
rough  stones.  It  is  easy  to  prevent  injury 
without  shading  the  plant.  To  prevent 
s)ilashings,  the  ground  might  be  surfaced 
with  a  dwarf  mossy  Saxifrage  or  Sand- 
wort. Snails  and  slugs  are  fond  of  this 
plant,  and  in  the  spring,  and  even  in  mild 
winters,  may  destroy  it.  A  dressing  of 
soot  will  keep  away  these  pests.  To  in- 
crease the  plant,  the  cutting,  a  single  joint, 
is  potted  in  sandy  soil,  and  the  pot  placed 
in  a  sunny  airy  spot  under  glass  and 
watered  very  sparingly,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  will  form  roots,  and  commence  to 
push  out  young  shoots.  The  hardier  kinds 
are    from    N.    W.    America,   where  the 

ORCHIS.— These  terrestrial  Orchidsare 
beautiful,  and  well  worth  cultivation  among 
hardy  flowers.  Those  who  do  not  want  a 
full  collection  will  find  the  species  men- 
tioned below  easily  grown  if  placed  under 
good  conditions  at  the  outset  ;  some  of  our 
native  Orchids  are  worth  a  place,  but  few 
succeed  with  them,  chiefly  because  the 
plants  are  transplanted  at  the  wrong 
season.  The  usual  plan  is  to  transplant 
just  when  the  flowers  are  opening,  but  at 
this  period  of  growth  the  plant  is  forming 
a  tuber  for  the  following  year,  and,  if  this 
is  in  any  way  injured,  it  dies.  If,  instead 
of  this  way,  the  plants  are  marked  when  in 
flower  and  allowed  to  remain  until  August 
or  September,  when  the  tubersare  matured, 
the  risk  of  transplanting  is  lessened,  pro- 
vided the  plant  be  taken  up  with  a  deep 
sod.  The  ground  where  the  plants  grow 
may  be  surfaced  with  such  plants  as  the 
Balearic  Sandwort,  Lawn  Pearlwort,  and 
the  mossy  Saxifrages.  The  situarion  for 
Orchids  should  be  an  open  one,  and  the 
soil  a  deep,  fibry  loam  in  adrained  border. 
The  following  are  the  kinds  most  worthy 
of  culture  : — 

0.  foliosa.— A  handsome  Orchid,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  hardy  kinds,  I  to  2  ft.  or 
more  in  height,  with  long  spikes  of  rosy- 
purple  blossoms  in  May,  lasting  long  in 
bloom.  It  delights  in  moist  nooks  at  the 
base  of  the  rock-garden,  or  in  the  bc^- 
garden  in  deep  light  soil     Madeira. 

0.  latifblia  {Marsh  Orchis], — A  fine 
native  kind,  i  to  \\  fi.  high,  with  long 
spikes  of  purple  flowers  in  early  summer. 
It  thrives  in  damp  boggy  soil,  in  peat  or 
leaf-mould.  There  are  several  beautifiil 
varieties,  the  best  being  precox  and  ses- 
quipedalis  ;  the  last  being  one  of  the  | 
finest  of  hardy  Orchids,  about  \\  ft.  hijl 
and  a  third  of  the  stem  is  covered  »ili  | 
purplish -violet  flowers. 

O.  laziflora  is  a  pretty  species,   i 
i8  in.    high,  with  loose  spikes   of  ridi  I 
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fuq)lish-red  flowers,  opening  in  May  and  OBIOANUH  {Dittany,  Hop  Plant). — 

jne,  and   thriving   in    a    moist   spot   in  O.    Uictamnus   (Dittany  of  Crete)    is    ft 

the  rock-garden.    Guernsey  and  Jersey.  |  pretty  plant,  somewhat  lender,  and  best 

Division.  .  grown  under  glass  rather  than  in  the  open 

O.  nuumlatft  (Hand  Orchis). — One  of  '   air,  though  during  mild  winters  it  may 

the  ha.ndsomest  of  British  Orchids,  finest  survive.       It    has    mottled    fohage,    and 

in  rich  soil,  and  if  well  grown  in  moist  and  small  purplish  flowers,  in  heads  like  the 

rather  stiff  garden-loam  its  beauty   will  Hop,    hence  the  name    Hop-plant.     O. 


surprise  even  those  who  know  it  well  in 
1  wild  state.  The  variety  superba  is  a 
ine  plant,  and  should  be  secured. 

Other  beautiful  kinds,  but  more  or  less 
lidicult  to  establish  in  gardens,  are  O. 
■apilionacea,  purpurea,  militaris,  mascula, 
lyramidalis,  spectabiljs,  tephrosanthof, 
nd  Robert  iana. 


a  (Madeira  Otcbii). 

in  I  Sipyleum  is  similar,  and  is  quite  as  pretty 
a      In  the  open  air  these  plants  should  have 

a  warm  spot  in  the  rock-garden, 
ss  I  OBNITHOaALUH  (Star  of  Bethle- 
A««).— Bulbous  plants,  some  of  them 
handsome,  others  not  *  ery  distinct,  but  all 
useful  in  the  Grass  and  in  borders,  in  any 
good  garden  soil — one  or  two  kinds  among 
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the  hardy  species  important  for  choice 
borders  and  bulb  beds,  /.f.,py  rami  dale  and 
latifolium.  Among  other  kinds  worth 
growing  are  nutans  (free  in  grass),  narben- 
nense,  sororium,  exscapuni  and  umbella- 
tum — natives  mostly  of  S.  Europe,  N. 
Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  fine,  O. 
arabicum  is  not  to  be  grown  out  of  doors, 
save  in  very  warm  gardens  in  the  south. 

Omus.     See  FRAXiNUS. 

OBOEUS  {Biller  FWr^).— Often  pretty 
plants  of  the  Pea  Order,  flowering  usually 
in  spring.  They  are  suitable  for  the 
mixed  border,  for  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  rock-garden,  or  for  naturalising. 
We  mention  only  the  distinct  kinds. 

0.  anrantius  is  a  handsome  plant,  i8 
to  24  in.  high,  with  orange-yellow  flowers 
in  early  summer.  O.  tauricus  is  a  ncnrly- 
allied  species,  also  with  orange  flowers. 
Both  require  to  be  well  established  before 
they  bloom  freely,  and  they  are  useful  foi 
borders  in  ordinary  soil. 

0.  lathyroides  is  a  lovely  border  plant, 
18  to  24  in.  high  ;  its  bri(jht  blue  flowers 
borne  in  dense  racemes  ;  mcreased  freely 
by     seeds,     and      thrives      in      ordinary 

0.  vernufl  {Sptin^  Bitler  Vihh).—Or\i 
of  the  most  charming  of  border  flowers. 
From  black  roots  spring  healthy  tufts 
of  leaves  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  shin- 


;b  (Orobui 


ing  leaflets  ;  the  flower-buds  appearing 
soon  afterwards,  almost  covering  the  plant 
with  beautiful  purple  and  blue  blooms  in 
April. 

Besides  the  type  there  are  varieties  : — 
tenuifolius,  with  narrow  leaflets  and 
flowers  similar,  though  the  habit  is  more 
lax;  flaccidus,  similar  to  tenuifolius,  but 
brighter  and  denser,  and  with  broader 
leaves ;  cyaneus,  the  most  attractive, 
larger  and  possessing  a  strange  inter- 
mixture of  colours,  some  a  bright  blue, 
others  a  greenish -blue.  Then  there  is 
a     double-flowered    kind    and    a    pure 


variety,  all  thriving  in  deep  v 


Some  other  species  useful  for  borders 
and  the  rock-garden  are — O.  pubescens, 
O.  canescens,  O.  varius,  and  O.  Fischeri, 
but  O.  vemus  and  its  forms  are  the 
handsomest.  All  are  of  easy  culture  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  are  increased  by 
seeds  or  division  of  the  root 

OEONTIUMCGWatB  Club).'0.  aquati- 
cum\^-A  handsome  aquatic  perennial  of  the 
Arum  family,  \z   to  18  in.  high  ;  in  early 

nmer    its    narrow    spadix    is    densely 

lered  with  yellow  flowers,  which  emit  a 


in  the  wettest  part  of  the  bog- 
garden.     North  .America. 

OBHANTHUa.  —  Handsome  ever- 
green shrubs,  few  hardy  in  our  islands  ; 
but  some  of  these  are  of  value  : 

0.  a4iiifoliii]iL^In  a  hardy  botanical 
sense  all  the  Osmanthus  in  Britain  are 
forms  of  this  species.  They  can  scarcely 
be  called  varieties,  for  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  a  plant  with  two  so-called  varieties 
on  one  branch.  For  conienieoce  and 
brevity's  sake,  however,  and  especially  as 
they  keep  true  to  character  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  common  nursery  names 
are  here  kept  up.  O,  aquifolium  is  a 
native  of  Chma  and  Japan.  In  some  of 
its  forms  it  is  curiously  like  the  Holly, 
and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  It  is, 
however,  of  looser  growth  and  less  thickly 
furnished  wiih  leaves,  and  is  also  of 
dwarfer,  more  shrubby  habit.  What  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  typical  form  of 
this  species  is  the  one  with  the  largest 
and  broadest  leaves.  In  this  the  leaves 
are  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  of  oblong  or  oval 
shape,  pointed  or  toothed,  but  not  so 
deeply  as  the  smaller- leaved  forms  known 
as  ilicifolius.  They  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour  and  of  i-ery  firm  texture.  This 
plant  is,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
least  hardy  of  this  set.  It  flowers  in 
autumn,  and  the  blossoms  are  fragrant 

0.  ilicifolius.— This  is  by  far  the  most 
common  and  useful  kind,  and  is,  more- 
over, a  valuable  shrub  for  town  planting. 
The  leaves  are  usually  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  plant  just  described  and  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  their  deep  lobing. 
The  largest  specimen  at  Kew  is  9  ft.  high, 
with  a  spreading  base  and  foliage  of  the 
deepest  and  glossiest  green.  The  leaves 
average  \\  in.  to  2  in.  in  length  and  are 
cut  half  way  to  the  midrib  into  several 
sharply  pointed  lobes.  Some  of  the 
leaves,  however,  are  quite  entire,  otberi 
lobed  on  one  side  only,  but  most  of  them 
have  the  uppter  half  tobed,  the  lower  half 
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entire.  The  following  have  been  given 
varietal  names :— AUREO  Marginatus.— 
Leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  green 
plant,  but  margined  with  creamy  yellow. 
Argenteneo-Maroinatus.  —  Leaves 
like  those  of  the  preceding,  but  edged 
with  white  instead  of  yellow,  LatifouCS 
MARGINATUS. — Leaves  larger  than  those 
of  either  of  the  preceding,  tlie  margin 
creamy  white  :  — Pi;rpurascens.— The 
young  leaves  of  ihis  variety  are  tinged 
with  purple,  especially  on  the  under  side. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  the 
Osmanthuses  for  outdoor  work,  being 
much  hardier  than  the  variegated  forms. 
At  Kew  there  is  a  group  of  this  purple- 
leaved  variety  near  the  Palm  house, 
amongst  which  is  planted  Lilium  candi- 
dum,  and  nothing  could  more  happily 
set  off  the  beauty  of  this  Lily.  O. 
MVRTIFOLIUS.  — There  is  an  Osman- 
thus  at  Kew  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
ilicifolious,  [he  upper  pan  myrtifolious. 
The  origin  of  the  latter  is  therefore  con- 
clusively proved.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  itself  constant,  and  when  grown  on 
its  own  roots  I  have  never  noticed  any 
reversion.  It  makes  a  neat  bush,  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Myrtle  in  shape, 
but  larger  and  firmer  in  texture. 

O.  rotnndifoUiiS.— This  isthedwarfest 
and  slowest  growing  of  all  the  Osman- 
thuses, and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
distinct.  Its  leaves  are  very  stiff  and 
leathery,  and  distinguish  the  variety  by 
their  more  or  less  obovace  outline.  The 
margins  arc  not  distinctly  serrated,  but 
have  a  very  shallow  irregular  lobing. 
The  leaves  are  each  from  i  in.  to  1^  in. 
long  and  a  little  more  than  half  as  wide. 

The  Osmanthuses  may  all  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  ahhough  it  takes 
longer  to  obtain  plants  on  their  own  roots, 
they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  those 
grafted  on  the  Privet.  Cuttings  should 
be  taken  in  August  when  the  wood  has 
become  firm,  and  they  may  be  struck  in 
a  cool  propagating  frame.  An  open  soil 
of  fair  quality  and  depth  is  better  than  a 
very  rich  one  for  all  the  forms,  but  more 
especially  for  those  that  are  variegated. 
— W.  J.   B. 

OSHtTNDA  {Royal  Fera).— So-called 
"  flowering  "  Ferns  made  familiar  by  our 
native  Royal  Fern  (O.  regalis),  which  is 
found  in  many  bogs  and  marshy  woods, 
and  is  well  worth  cultivating,  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  striking  of  our  native 
Ferns,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of 
8  ft.  it  should  be  planted  in  moist  peaty 
soil,  and  the  most  suitable  spots  are  half- 
shady  places  on  the  banks  of  streams 
or  of  pieces  of  water.     It    may  also  be 


planted  in  the  water.  When  exposed  to 
the  full  sun,  it  does  well,  with  its  roots  in 
a  constantly  moist,  porous,  moss-covered 
soil,  if  sheltered  from  strong  winds.  In 
shady  positions  and  in  deep  bog  soil  it 

The  various  North  American  Osmundas 
may  be  associated  with  it.  O.  cinna- 
momea  is  an  elegant  N.  American  Fern 
with  pale  green  fronds ;  the  variety 
angustata  is  smaller,  and  the  fronds  are 
less  inclined  10  droop.  This  species,  like 
O.  regalis,  is  deciduous.  O.  Claytoniana 
is  another  deciduous  species,  and  has 
vivid  green  fronds,  2  to  3  fc.  high.  O. 
interrupta  is  the  same.  O.  gracilis  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  somewhat  resembling 
a  dwarf  form  of  our  Royal  Fern,  the 
fronds  about  2  fi.  high.  O.  spectabiUs  is 
a  slender  form  of  O.  regalis  ;  its  fronds 
are  smaller,  and  the  young  ones  come  up 
reddish-purple.  North  America.  These 
exotic  species  are  of  the  simplest  culture 
in  the  hardy  fernery,  in  moist  peaty  soiL 

OflTROWSKTA  {Great  Oriental  Bell- 
flower).-  —O.  tnagnijica  is  a  remarkable  and 
handsome  hardy  plant  found  by  Dr.  Regel 


Oilrowskyii  magnifies. 

on  the  higher  mountains  ol  Chanat 
Darwas,  in  Eastern  Bokhara,  and  is  like 
a  huge  Platycodon  in  aspect,  but  distinct, 
the  flowers  being  of  great  beauty,  several 
inches  across,  of  a  delicate  purple,  veined 
and  varying  from  seed  ;  the  leaves  are  in 
whorls.  The  plant  likes  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  as  the  carrot-like  roots  when  of  full 
size  go  down  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  They 
must  be  carefully  handled  as  they  are 
very  brittle.     The   Ostrowskya  does  not 
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apparently  thrive  equally  in  all  places, 
and  is  often  disappointing.  Seeds  ger- 
minate readily  in  a  cold  frame,  but  a  few 
years  elapse  between  sowing  and  flower- 
ing. 

OTHONNA  {Barbary  Ragwort).— O. 
cheirifolia  is  a  distinct  Composite  plant, 
with  whitish-green  lufts,  8  in.  lo  I  ft.  high, 
or  on  rich  soils  perhaps  more.  It  is  a 
spreading  evergreen,  flowering  sparsely 
on  heavy  and  cold  soil,  but  on  light  soils 
often  blooming  freely  in  May  ;  the  flowers 
yellow,  about  i^  in.  across,  but  not  pretty. 
It  is  useful  from  its  distinct  aspect  on 
the  rough  rock-garden  or  in  the  mixed 
border.  Cuttings.  Perishes  in  severe 
winters,  at  least  on  clay  soils.     Harbary. 

OUEISIA.— O.  coccinea  is  a  bright 
dwarf  Chilian  creeper,  bearing  in  early 
summer  scarlet  blossoms  in  slender  clus- 
ters, 6  to  9  in.  high.  Though  hardy,  it  is 
reputed  diflicult  lo  grow,  and  it  should 
be  placed  against  a  block  of  soft  porous 
stone  in  a  moist  place,  such  as  the  foot  of 

wall  with  an  east  aspect,     lis  creeping 


^'ill  s< 


r  the  SI 


will  flower  freely. 

OXALIS  ( Wood  Sorrel).— Uvind  and 
often  pretty  perennial  or  annual  plants, 
for  the  most  part  more  happy  and  free  in 
temperate  countries,  but  some  hardy  with 
US  on  warm  borders  and  on  the  rock- 
garden.  They  all  thrive  best  in  a  sandy 
soil  in  the  warmest  and  driest  place 
in  a  garden.  The  following  are  the  best 
kinds  for  our  fjardens  : — 

0.  Bowieana. — A  robust  species,  form- 
ing  rich  masses  of  leaves,  6  to  9  in.  high, 
and  umbels  of  rose  flowers  continuously 
throughout  the  summer,  suitable  for  warm 
borders  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  In 
cold  soils  it  seldom  flowers,  but  on  very 
sandy,  warm,  and  well-drained  soils  it 
flowers  abundantly,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  it  may  be  used  with  efleet  as  an 
edging'  to  beds  of  autumn  -  blooming 
plants,  and  where  it  does  well  it  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  hardy  flowers. 
Division.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

0.  Soribunda.— A  free-flowering  kind, 
hardy  in  all  soils  ;  for  months  in  succes- 
sion It  bears  numbers  of  dark- veined  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  white-flowered 
variety  flowers  as  freely  as  the  rose- 
coloured  form,  and  both  are  very  useful 
for  the  rock  -  garden  and  for  margins  of 
borders,  and  are  easily  increased  by 
division.  O,  flonbunda  appears  (o  be  the 
commonest  kind  of  Oxalis  in  cultivation. 
,|\merica. 

0.  lasiandia.— A  distinct  and  beautiful 
kind,  with  large  dark  green  leaves,  and 
in  early  summer  umbels  of  bright  rose- 


coloured  flowers,  and  useful  for  warm 
borders  and  the  rock-garden.     Mexico. 

O.  lobata.— A  stemless  little  plant  with 
three  deepiy-lobed  bright  green  leaflets, 
and  blossoms  about  x  in.  across,  rich 
yellow,  the  centre  delicately  pencilled 
with  chocolate.  A  free-flowering  bright 
little  plant  during  sunshine,  thriving 
in  warm  sandy  loam  on  well  -  drained 
borders.  It  survives  mild  winters  un- 
protected.    Chili. 

0.  luteola  is  one  of  the  prettiest, 
forming  a  compact  tuft  ;  the  flower-buds 
i  in.  in  length,  and  a  soft  creamy-yellow, 
but  when  open  they  are  as  large  as  a  half- 
crown,  and  pure  white,  shading  to  yellow 
towards  the  centre  ;  it  is  not  hardy,  but 
in  light  sandy  soil  will  survive  a  winter  if 
protected. 

0.  A.oAoM'ila.iStubwor/,  Wood  Sorrel). 
— The  prettiest  of  the  kinds  known  so 
far  for  our  gardens  is  our  native  Wood 
Sorrel,  which  bore  in  old  times  the  better 
name  of  "Slubwort"  —  a  name  which 
should  be  used  always.  This  grows  itself 
in  such  pretty  ways  in  woody  and  shady 
places  that  in  many  gardens  there  will  be 


no  need  to  cultivate  it.  Where  it  must 
be  cultivated  it  will  be  happy  in  the  hardy 
fernery  or  in  shady  spots  in  the  rock- 
garden,  or  unljer  trees,  or  the  lawn,  or  in 
any  shady  or  half-shady  places  in  ground 
not  dug. 

There  are  other  species  worthy  of  a 
place,  especially  on  very  dry  sandy  soils, 
and  among  them  are  O.  Smithi,  rosea, 
Deppei,  speciosa,  arborea,  violacea, 
versicolor,  incamata,  tetraphylla,  venusta, 
and  comiculata.  O.  comiculata  rubra 
is  sometimes  used  for  bedding,  and 
should  always  be  encouraged  where 
there  are  old  quarries  and  rough  rockv 
places,  especially  in  a  calcareous  district, 
for  this  handsome  plant  speedily  covers  the 
most  unpromising  surfaces.  In  gardens, 
however,  this  Wood  Sorrel  becomes  a 
troublesome  weed.  Ifacollectionbegrown. 
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it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  presen'C  the  correctness  of  the 
names,  for  the  minute  bulblets  become 
mixed  up  with  the  eanh,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  seed-pods  permits  the  seeds  lo 
scatter  in  all  directions. 

OIYDENDEUM  {Sotrel  Trtt).~h 
handsome  flowering  tree  reaching  a 
height  of  over  go  ft-  in  its  native  countr;', 
with  rather  lar^e  fine  leaves  and  many 
racemes  of  white  flowers  ;  thriving  in 
our  country,  at  least  on  peaty  soils,  and 
flowering  freely  in  summer.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  both  in  moun- 
tain and  coast  lands.  The  tree  is  as  yet 
far  from  common,  and  the  best  wa^  at 
first  is  to  group  it  with  the  Amencan 
shrubs  in  peaty  and  free  soils.     I  have 


a  manageable  plant  in  the  rock-garden  in 
deep  moist  loam.  O.  uralensis,  a  dwarf 
species  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  has 
rosy-blue  flowers  in  compact  heads, 
about  4  in.  high.  Other  kmds  are — O. 
montana,  foetida,  strobilacea,  campiesiris, 
and  its  several  varieties  ;  all  of  these 
are  dwarf,  and  thrive  in  sandy  loamy  soil 
in  open  spots  in  the  rock-garden.  t~  '«■*- 
OZOTHAMNUS.— O.  rosmarinifoUm 
is  a  neat  little  evergreen  shrub  from  Tas- 
mania, almost  hardy  in  the  south  and  coast 
districts,  with  small,  Rosemary-like  leaves, 
and  about  the  end  of  summer  bearing 
dense  clusters  of  small  white  flowers.  It 
thrives  in  any  light  soil,  and  should  be 
planted  in  an  open  sunny  spot  or  on  a. 
warm  bank.     Syn.,  Helichrj'sum. 


plaDted  it  in  rich  leafy  soil  in  most  spots  I 
m  woods,  where  even  small  plants  so  far 
hold  their  own  among  the  stoutest  sedges 
of  such  spots.  I 

OXTTBOPia.  —  Plants  of  the  Pea 
family,  nearly  allied  to  Astragalus,  the  best 
of  which  is  O.  pyrenaica,  a  dwarf  species, 
with  pintiate  leaves  covered  with  silky 
down,  barely  rising  above  the  ground,  the 
flowers  a  purplish- lilac,  barred  with  white, 
and  borne  in  heads  of  from  four  to  fifteen 
in  early  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Pyrenees,  rare  in  gardens,  and  increased 
by  seed  or  division.  It  should  be  planted 
on  well-exposed  and  bare  parts  of  rock- 
gardens,  in  firm,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil. 
O.  Halleri  has  charming,  compact  flowers,  ' 
of  a  decided  self  colour— ^as  deep  a  . 
blue  as  thai  of  the  Gentians,  and  proves  | 


PiOHIA  {Paony).  —  Pasonies  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
flowers,  combining  good  form  of  growth 
with  beauty  of  colour  and  often  frag- 
rance. Though  there  are  several  typical 
species  in  collections,  the  most  important 
are  the  hybrids  obtained  by  inter- 
crossing. Pieonies  are  divided  into 
two  groups — the  tree  or  shrubby  kinds, 
comprising  the  varieties  of  P.  Mouian  ; 
and  the  herbaceous  kinds,  of  which 
the  common  P.  officinalis  is  typical. 
The  hybrid  sorts  have  been  obtained 
chiefly  from  P.  officinalis  and  other 
European  kinds,  tog'ether  with  the 
Chinese  species  albiflora,  sinensis,  and 
edulis,  the  forms  of  the  latter  class 
being  particularly  fine.      The  European 
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late,  so  that  tlie  flowering  season  is  con- 
siderably prolonged. 

Hybrids.— Among  these  there  is  an 
extensive  variety  of  colours — white,  pale 
yellow,  salmon,  flesh-colour,  and  numer- 
ous intermediate  shades  from  pale  pink 
to  brightest  purple.  Among  the  oldest 
varieties  tlie  most  remarkable  are  grandi- 
flora,  double  while  ;  Louis  Van  Houlte, 
papaveri  flora,  rubra  triumphans,  sulphurea 
plenissima,  rosea  superba,  Zo^,  Mme. 
Calot,  Gloria  Patrise,  and  Prince  Troubet- 
skoy  The  most  beautiful  of  more  recent 
date  are  :  Arthimisc,  atrosanguinea, 
Vii^o  Maria,  Mme.  Lemoine,  L'Esp^r- 
ance,  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition  de  Lille, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Eug&ne  Verdier,  and  Mme. 
Lemoinier  ;  and  among  those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are :  Mme.  Lebon, 
Marie  Lemoine,  Henri  Laurent,  Mme. 
Jules  Elie,  multicolor,  Stanley,  Charle. 
magne,  Mme.  Geissler,  Bernard  Palissy, 
and  Van  Dyck.  There  are  also  many 
commoner  varieties — for  example,  those 
varietiesof  P.  oftieinalis(suchasanemonfe- 
flora,  rubra,  and  Sabini),  of  P.  albiflora, 
peregrina,  paradoxa,  and  especially  of 
the  small  P.  tenuifolia,  with  its  feathery 
foliage  and  large  deep  red  blossoms. 
There  is  also  a  double  variety  of  this 
species.  These  as  well  as  the  varieties 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  need  no  pro- 
tection against  frast,  however  severe. 

Culture.— A  good  moist  loam,  en- 
riched with  cow  manure  is  the  soil  best 
suited  to  them.  They  can  be  planted  at 
any  time,  but  from  October  to  April  is 
the  best  time.  Have  the  ground  well 
prepared  by  manuring  and  by  trenching 
to  the  depth  of  about  3  ft.,  and  plant  them 
at  least  4  ft,  apart  in  each  direction. 
They  must  not  be  expected  to  flower 
well  before  the  second  or  third  year. 
An  open  position  renders  them  robust, 
and  they  need  not  be  shaded  from  the 
sun  until  ihey  flower,  when  some  slight 
shade  will  prolong  and  preserve  their 
delicate  tints,  and  enahle  them  to  become 
more  thoroughly  developed  than  they 
otherwise  would.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
are  well  formed,  water  the  plants  judi- 
ciously now  and  then  with  liquid  manure. 
When  the  tufts  have  become  very  strong, 
and  have  impoverished  the  soil,  separate 
and  transplant  ihem  in  fresh  ground. 

Position. — Most  gardens  contain  spots 
so  shaded  that  few  plants  will  thrive  in 
them.  In  such  places  Peonies  would 
grow  luxuriantly  ;  and  their  colour  would 
often  be  more  intense,  while  they  would 
last  much  longer  than  if  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  They  may  therefore  be  made 
useful  as  well    as  ornamental,  even  in 


small  pleasure-grounds,  although  their 
proper  place  is  undoubtedly  the  fronts  of 
shrubberies,  plantations,  and  the  sides  of 
carriage  drives.  Where  distant  effect  is 
required,  no  plants  answer  so  well,  as 
iheir  si^e  and  brilliancy  render  tbem 
striking  even  at  a  long  distance.  When 
planted  on  either  side  of  a  Grass  walk, 
their  effect  is  admirable,  especially  in  the 
morning  and  about  sunset;  and  when 
planted  in  masses,  they  are  invaluable 
for  lighting  up  sombre  nooks.  If  grown 
only  for  their  flowers  or  their  buds,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  them,  they  may 
be  placed  in  nursery  lines  in  some  rich 
part  of  the  kitchen -garden. 

Besides  being  used  for  the  garden 
proper,  there  are  few  plants  more  fitted 
for  the  wild  garden ;  and  the  most 
brilliant  and  one  of  the  boldest  things 
in  wild  gardening  is  a  group  of  scarlet 
Peonies  in  meadow  Grass,  in  early 
summer.  This  may  be  managed  so  that 
they  come  into  the  garden  landscape,  so 
to  say,  and  are  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  certain  points  of  liew.  So 
placed,  they  could  not  be  an  eyesore  or 
[n  the  way  when  out  of  flower,  as  they 
sometimes  are  in  the  mixed  border. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  by  the 
tasteful  cultivator  in  considering  the 
positions  suited  for  some  kinds  of  plants  ; 
m  deciding,  for  example,  how  to  arrange 
plants  which  are  very  handsome  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  but  which  do  not 
continue  in  perfection  very  long,  so  that 
their  effect  when  out  of  flower,  or  even 
their  disappearance,  shall  not  mar  any 
arrangement. 

P.  Montan  {Trte  P irony).— 1\\\%  is 
another  noble  plant  from  which  we  have 
beauty,  for  its  varieties,  like  those  of  the 
herbaceous  kinds,  are  very  numerous. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and,  when  properly 
planted,  requires  little  care  ;  precious  for 
borders,  and  is  specially  suited  for  iso- 
lation on  lawns.  Its  blossoms  are  gor- 
geous in  early  spring,  and  its  young  leaves 
assume  every  shade  of  colour,  from  violet- 
crimson  to  green.  Tree  Pxonies  are  not 
particular  as  to  soil  or  position  ;  they 
grow  as  well  in  sand  as  in  strong  loam, 
though  they  prefer  a  good  strong  soil 
If  the  soil  is  too  sandy,  decomposed 
manure  and  loam,  or  if  too  clayey,  inanutc, 
sand,   and   similar   materials   should   be 


Moutans  a 


half-decomposed  ci 
scarcer  and  better 
generally  send 


gross  feeders,  and 
lal  top -dressings  of 
IT  manure.  Of  the 
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plants    I 


years  old,  which  are  grafted  on  the  roots 
of  P.  edulis.     In  a  proper  place,  dig  out 
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a  pit  i\  ft.  deep  and  2  ft.  in  diameter ; 
put  in  a  few  inches  of  half-decomposed 
cow  manure,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
soil,  insert  the  plants  with  the  grafts 
buried  a  few  inches  under  the  ground, 
where  they  will,  in  time,  throw  out  roots 
of  their  own.  The  plants  do  not  flower 
well  until  the  third  year  after  planting, 
but  they  afterwards  blossom  freely  in 
profusion.  Being  of  slow  growth,  they 
are  not  propagated  by  division  to  any 
great  extent,  but  are  multiplied  chiefly  by 
grafting  upon  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous 
varieties.  This  grafting  is  performed  in 
August.  The  crafts  are  placed  in  frames, 
where  they  unite,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  are  transplanted  in  rows  in  the 
nursery. 

September  and  October  are  the  best 
months  for  planting  Moutans,  but  if 
planted  in  pots  they  may  be  put  out  in 
spring,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Good  plants  set  in  autumn  produce  many 
flowers  the  second  or  third  year  after 
planting.  Each  year  they  increase  in 
size  and  beauty,  and  soon  become  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  garden. 
They  flower  the  first  of  any  Pseonics,  and 

Eut  forth  their  blooms  early  in  May. 
'ntil  the  second  half  of  this  century  only 
white,  rose,  salmon,  and  lilac  sorts  were 
known  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fortune  for  his  Chinese  varieties,  most 
of  which  have  scarlet,  violet,  and  magenta 
flowers.  Von  Siehold,  too,  introduced  a 
number  of  Japanese  varieties,  which, 
however,  form  a  different  race,  and  are 
mostly  single  or  semi -double.  The 
following  list  contains  some  of  the  best 
varieties  :  Athlfete,  large,  double,  lilac  ; 
Bijou  de  Chusan,  pure  white  \  Carolina, 
bright  salmon  ;  Colonel  Malcolm,  violet  ; 
Comte  de  Flandres,  very  large,  rose  ; 
Confucius,  deep  pink ;  Elisabeth,  deep 
scarlet,  very  double  ;  Farezzii,  large,  pale 
lilac  striped  with  violet  ;  Fragrans  maxima 
fl.-pl.,  pale  rose  ;  Lambertiana,  blush 
rose  petals,  tipped  with  violet ;  Louise 
Mouchelet,  large,  double,  pink  ;  Madame 
de  Sainte  -  Rome,  bright  lilac  -  rose  i 
Madame  Stuart  Low,  bright  salmon-red  ; 
Marie  Ratier,  large,  rose  ;  Odorata  Maria, 
pale  rose  ;  Prince  Troubetskoy,  very  large, 
double,  deep  lilac  or  violet  ;  purpurea, 
a  deep  amaranth,  semi  -  double  kind  ; 
Ranieri,  bright  amaranth  ;  Rinzii,  very 
large,  bright  rose  ;  Rosini,  a  semi-double, 
brilliant  rose  -  coloured  variety  ;  Rubra 
odorata  plenissima,  very  large,  double, 
lilac-rose  ;  Souvenir  de  Madame  Knorr, 
large,  double  blush  ;  Triomphe  de  Malines, 
lat^e,  violet,  a  colour  which  deepens  at 
the  base  of  the  petals  ;  Triomphe    de 


Vandermaelen,  very  lai^e,  and  double 
violet-shaded  rose  ;  Vandennaeli,  blush, 
almost  white  ;  Van  Houttei,  large,  double, 
carmine ;  and  Zenobia,  white.  Some  of 
the  most  strikingly  beautifiil,  such  as 
Gloria  Belgarum,  Elisabeth,  and  Souvenir 
de  Gand,  are  well  worthy  of  glass — that  is, 
having  a  sash  or  two  put  over  them  in 
spring  to  save  them  from  late  frosts  and 
rainy  weather.  Plenty  of  air  must  be 
admitted,  and  the  flowers  gain  in  an 
astonishing    degree,    both    in    siie    and 

specie!  P.  aliiSarm,  Siberia  ;  atamala,  do. ;  Biiitr- 
lUiniami,  Caucuui  i  BriKHil,  N.W.  AlDCT.  ;  Cfn/. 
Una,  Eutope  and  Aua  Minor  \  cfriaeta,  Spain ;  dttern^ 

'n,  China ;  almitia,  Mwichuna :  ^Uinalii, 


Trz. 


PASOEATIUM.— Graceful  Lily-like 
plants  of  the  amaryllis  order,  the  only  really 
hardy  kind  being  the  South  European  P. 
illyricum,  i  to  3  ft.  high,  which  bears  in 
summer  umbels  of  large  white  fragrant 
blossoms.  It  thrives  in  a  warm  exposed 
border  of  sandy  loam  soil,  well  drained, 
the  bulbs  protected  bylitterin  winter.  The 
plants  are  better  for  transplantation  about 
every  third  year  in  autumn  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  decayed.  Increased  by  offsets 
from  the  parent  bulbs.  The  hardiest  of 
the  other  species  are  P.  parviflorum, 
maritlmum,  littorale,  and  rotatum,  but 
these  only  succeed  on  warm  soils  in  mild 
localities,  and  are  best  grown  in  a  frame 
or  a  cool  greenhouse. 

PANIOUM.— Grasses,  chiefly  tropical, 
though  a  few  are  hardy  enough  for  out- 
door cultivation  and  easy  to  grow  in 
ordinary  garden  soils. 

P.  altisBimnm  is  a  very  handsome 
hardy  perennial  Grass,  very  much  like  P. 
virgatum,  forming  dense  erect  tufts,  3  to 
6i  ft.  high,  according  to  climate  and  soil, 
the  flowers  being  a  dark  chestnut-red. 

P.  bnlboBnm.— A  strong  species,  with 
a  free  and  beautiful  inflorescence,  about 
5  ft.  high  ;  the  flowers  spread  gracefully. 
It  is  suited  for  grouping  near  the 
margins  of  shrubberies. 

P.  capillare. — A  hardy  annual,  growing 
in  tufts  from  16  to  20  in.  high,  pretty  in 
full  flower,  the  tufts  being  then  covered 
with  large  pyramidal  panicles,  borne  at  the 
ends  of  the  stems  and  in  the  axils  of  the 
stem-leaves.  It  grows  in  any  soil,  often 
sows  itself,  and  is  suited  for  borders  or 
beds,  being  one  of  the  most  graceful 
plants  in  cultivation. 

P.     virgatTim.— .\     handsome     hardy 

Grass  from  North  America,  3  to  4  ft.  high, 

forming  close  tufts  of  leaves,  i  ft.  or  more 

long,  and  with  many  graceful  tall  branch- 
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ing  panicles.  Admirable  for  borders  or 
for  isolation  in  ihe  picturesque  flower 
garden  or  pleasure  ■  ground.  Its  colour, 
though  quiet,  is  very  pretty  throughout 
the  autumn,  and  even  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  pretty  when  left  standing 
through  the  winter.     Division. 

PAPAVEE(/'<^^).— Someofthemost 
brilliant  of  hardy  flowers,  and  of  the 
simplest  culture.  There  are  a  few  good 
perennials,  but  the   majority   are  annual 


a  good  deal  as  to  colour,  there  being  white, 
scarlet,  and  yellow  forms  in  cultivation. 
The  variety  albiflorum  has  white  flowers, 
spotted  at  ihe  base,  while  the  hairy  variety 
flaviflorum  has  showy  orange  flowers. 
Easily  raised  from  seed.  P.  pyrenaicum 
is  similar  to  P.  alpinum,  but  taller :  it 
occurs  with  white,  yellow,  and  orange-red 
blossoms,  which,  however,  do  not  always 
come  true  from  seed. 
P.  andicaule  {Iceland  Poppy),— h  dwarf 


e  Poppies 


and  biennial.  They  range  from  the  tiny 
alpine  Poppy  to  the  stately  P.  orientale  and 
its  varieties.  The  following  is  a  selection 
of  the  best  garden  kinds  : — 

P.  alpintim  {Alpine  Poppy).— -I^as  has 
beautiful  large  while  flowers,  with  yellow 
centres  and  dissected  leaves,  cut  into  fine 
acute  lobes.  A  native  of  the  higher  Alps, 
it  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  good  con- 
dition in  our  gardens,  but  is  liable  to 
perish,  unlike  a  true  perennial.     It  varies 


kind,  with  leaves  deeply  lobed,  and  large 
rich  yellow  flowers  on  naked  stems,  12  to 
15  in.  high  ;  it  is  handsome  for  borders  or 
the  rock-garden,  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  forms  rich  masses  of  cup-like  flowers, 
but  is  not  a  true  perennial,  and  should  be 
raised  annually.  There  are  several  white, 
yellow,  and  orange-red  varieties,  and  one 
large  and  handsome.  Siberia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  America. 
P.  orientale  {Oriental  Poppy)  themosi 
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showy  of  all  Poppies,  is  among  the  noblest 
of  hardy  plants,  and  the  variety  bracteatum 
is  larger  and  handsomer.  This  variely 
forms  huge  masses  of  handsome  foliage  ; 
the  flowers  on  stiff  stalks,  with  leafy  bracts 
at  inten'als,  are  6  to  g  in.  across,  and  of 
brilliant  scarlet,  each  of  the  four  petals 
marked  inside  at  the  base  with  a  purple- 
black  spot,  the  whole  forming  a  cross, 
which  gives  the  flower  a  striking  effect, 
P.  orientale  has  naked  flower-stalks,  and 
as  a  rule  the  flowers  are  pure  scarlet,  but 
some  have  a  black  spot.  It  seems  as  if 
orientale  has  been  crossed  by  bracteatum, 
for  there  are  a  good  many  hybrids  in 
gardens.  The  fault  of  this  Poppy  is  its 
weak  stalk,  owing  to  which  it  docs  not 
hold  its  large  flowers  erect  like  its  rival, 
and  its  bloom  is  sooner  past.  There  are 
several  varieties  besides  bracteatum ; 
concolor  has  no  spots  at  the  inner  base  of 
the  petals  ;  triumphans  is  dwarfer.  These 
are  effective  for  borders,  or  for  isolated 
masses  on  Grass,  and  flourish  in  almost  any 
well-drained  soil.  They  are  most  effective 
in  groups  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
pleasure-ground,  or  in  the  shrubbery. 

P.  Bheas  (Common  Corn  Poppy).— 
The  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Ranunculus 
Poppies  are  double  forms  of  the  common 
red  field  Poppy,  possessing  almost  every 
colour  except  blue  and  yellow  ;  some  being 
self-coloured,  others  beautifully  variegated. 
They  are  also  known  as  French  and 
German  Poppies.  Some  are  dwarfer  than 
others,  but  all  are  between  i  and  3  ft.  in 
height.  Of  recent  years  pretlysingle  forms 
of  the  Com  Poppy  have  become  popular 
under  the  name  of  "Shirley  Poppies." 
Being  hardy  annuals,  they  can  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  bloom,  but  should  be 
grown  in  good  soil  to  bring  out  fully  their 
size  and  colour.  The  seed,  being  very 
small,  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  the 
plants  eventually  thinned  out  to  6  or  8  in. 
apart,  so  that  the  lateral  shoots  may 
develop  and  the  flowers  have  suflicient 
space.  Few  annualsaffotd  sucha  brilliant 
display  as  the  different  kinds  of  Corn 
Poppy  in  outlying  beds  and  borders  during 


P.  BomBifenm  {Opium  Popp).—T^\'i 
beautiful  and  variably -coloured  Poppy  is 
a  valuable  hardy  annual.  It  generally 
grows  about  2^  ft.  in  height,  and  varies 
from  white  to  deep  crimson.  The  double 
scarlet,  the  double  striped,  and  the  double 
white  are  all  varieties  of  it,  and  their  ^reat 
flower-heads  have  a  bold  and  striking 
effect  planted  in  masses.  By  selection,  a 
type  called  the  Psony-flowered  Poppy  has 
been  obtained  from  them  ;  it  has  large 
and  very  double  broad -pet  ailed  flowers, 


which  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  dark 
crimson,  and  is  distinct,  P.  somnifenmi 
and  its  varieties  are  treated  as  hardy 
annuals  in  the  same  way  as  P.  Rha:as. 

P.  timbroBtim  is  a  brilliant  hnrdyannual, 
about  1  ft,  high,  in  habit  like  the  common 
field  Poppy,  the  flowers  daiiling  scarlet, 
with  a  jet-black  blotch  on  the  inner  base 
of  each  petal,  conspicuous  also  on  the 
outer  face  of  the  petals,  making  masses  of 
the  plant  a  grand  sight  early  m  summer. 
Its  seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  so 
that  strong  plants  may  be  ensured  for  the 


Opium  Pop: 


s(Pap, 


following  summer.  Caucasus.  P.  aren- 
arium  is  another  showy  annual  from  the 
Caucasus.  Other  handsome  Poppies,such 
as  P,  spicatum,  pilosum,  and  laieritium, 
are  perennial,  and  all  are  of  the  simplest 
culture. 

Faiadiaia.     See  Anthericum. 

PAENABSIA  (Grass  of  Parnassus).— 
Interesting  and  pretty  plants  for  the  bog- 
garden  or  for  moist  spots  in  the  rock- 
garden.  In  our  moist  heaths  and  bogs 
Parnassia  palusiiis  is  frequent,  and  a  very 
pretty  plant  it  is — handsome  enough  to 
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cultivate  in  moist  spots  where  it  will  grow  I 
as  in  its  native  haunts.  Three  other 
kinds,  natives  of  North  America,  are 
quite  as  showy.  P.  limbriata  has  large  ' 
flowers  with  peculiar  fringe-like  append- 
ages, its  kidney- shaped  leaves  resembling 
those  of  P.  asari folia,  another  hardy 
species,  about  9  in.  high,  which  bears 
similar  white  flowers  without  fringes.     P, 


Parnassia  palusliis  (Grass  of  PnrniSius). 

caroliniana  differs  from  P.  asarifolia,  in 
having  oval  or  heart-shaped  leaves  ;  it 
flowers  about  the  same  time,  usually  from 
the  beginning  of  July  till  the  end  of 
August,  These  hardy  Pamassias  thrive 
best  in  a  moist  peaty  soil  or  a  spongy 
bog.     Seed,  division.     Saxifrage  order 

PAIlOCHETtrS  {Shamrock  Pea).— P. 
communis  is  a  beautiful  little  creeping  per- 
ennial, with  Clover-like  leaves,  2  to  3  in. 
high,  bearing  in  spring  Pea-shaped 
blossoms  of  a  beautiful  blue.  It  is  of 
easy  culture  in  warm  positions  on  the 
rock-garden  and  the  choice  border,  and 
where  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  grow  it  in 
the  open  air  it  may  be  grown  in  a  cold 
frame.  Division  or  seed.  Nepaul.  Le- 
guminosLV. 

PAEEOTIA  {Iron  Tree).— Low  Haiel- 
like  trees,  natives  of  Northern  India  and 
Persia,  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of 
1  as  for  fine  colour  of  the 


1   autumn,   giving   a  mixture  ol 
orange,    and    yellow,    unique 
among  colours  of  leaves  of  hardy  trees. 


The  best  known  is  the  Persian,  P.  pfrsica, 
which  in  the  London  district  in  warm 
soils  is  hardy.  In  the  north  it  would 
probably  require  a  wall, 

PABSIFLOBA  {PasiioK-flo^er-).—T\\r: 
hardy  blue  Passion-flower,  P.  carulea,  so 
often  secnasawall-climberinsouthemdis- 
trict;,  from  its  beauty  and  distinctness  de- 
serves to  be  grown  wherever  the  climate 
permits.  It  isnol  so  suitableforarboursor 
trellises  as  for  walls,  the  heat  from  the  wails 
aids  in  ripening  the  wood,  and  so  enables  it 
CO  withstand  the  winter.  A  southern  aspect 
is  best  for  it,  though  it  grows  against  west 
or  east  walls,  only  requiring  a  good  soil, 
and,  perhaps,  a  slight  protection  during 
winter.  The  white  variety,  Constance 
Elliot,  is  as  hardy  as  the  older  kind.  No 
other  variety  of  P.  c.-erulea  is  so  distinct, 
and  no  other  Passion-flower  is  hardy 
enough  for  outdoor  walls.  The  blue 
Passion -floiver  first  came  from  Brazil  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

PAULOWNIA.— P.  imperial^  is  a  fine 
flowering  tree  from  Japan,  not  suitable  for 
our  climate  generally  though  in  a  few 
places  it  succeeds.  It  comes  into  flower 
and  leaf  so  early,  that  if  the  winter  is 
mild  and  the  spring  late  the  buds  and 
often  the  young  leaves  are  injured  by 
late  frosts ;  otherwise,  there  may  be  a 
lovely  bloom.  It  is  fine  in  leaf  as 
well  as  in  bloom ;  the  leaves  are  a 
foot  in  length,  and  have  even  ex- 
ceeded 20  in.  The  flowers  are  in  erect 
spikes,  resembling  in  form  those  of  a 
Bignonia  ;  of  a  delicate  mauve  purple, 
blotched  inside  with  a  deeper  tint.  In 
countries  a  little  warmer  than  Britain  this 
tree  is  very  beautiful  and  much  used  in 
public  gardens  and  even  in  street  planting. 
At  maturity  the  Paulownia  assumes  adense 
rounded  head,  but  rarely  exceeds  30  ft.  in 
height,  although  in  some  south -coast 
gardens  there  are  trees  neariy  40  ft.  in 

If  the  young  trees  are  cut  back  annually, 
they  make  strong  shoots  bearing  enormous 
leaves,  of  sub-tropical  aspect,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  much  hardier  than 
the  house  plants  used  in  summer  to  give 
such  effects.  The  tree  is  best  on  a  light 
deep  loam. 

Pavia-    See  ^scULUS. 

PELAEGONIUM  {Stores  Bill),— 
Nearly  all  Pelargoniums  are  natives  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  or  have  origin- 
ated as  hybrid  or  cross-bred  varieties  in 
European  countries.  They  are  often 
erroneously  termed  Geraniums,  but  al- 
though allied  to  the  Geranium  familr 
they  are  distinct  from  it.  Geraniums 
being    chiefly  natives    of   the    nonhetn 
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half  of  the  globe,  all  of  them 
being  hardy  plants.  The 
genus  Pelargonium  contains 
many  species,  which  botanists 
have  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions, and  many  kinds  will 
grow  and  flower  in  the  open 
air  during  summer,  although 
unable      to      withstand      our 

Of  all  varieties  of  the  flower 
garden  the  "lonals"  are  the 
most  useful,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from 
two  distinct  species,  P.  zonale 
and  P.  inquinans.  As  bedding- 
out  plants  they  are  of  great 
importance  ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  yield  improved 
forms  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  beautiful 
varieties,  of  nearly  all  shades 
of  colour,  from  white  to  in- 
tense scarlet ;  while  the  richest 
purple  and  violet  shades  are 
also  to  be  found,  and  these 
would  almostnppear  to  foretell 
the  advent  of  even  a  blue  Zonal 
Pelargonium.  The  Zonal  Pe- 
largonium, on  account  of  the 
brilliancy  of  its  bloom,  has 
sometimes  been  too  freely  used 
in  the  flower  garden,  but  these 
matters  are  now  better  under- 
stood. Among  the  Zonal 
varieties  there  are  many  with 
variegated  and  beautiful  foli- 
age, this  particularly  being  the 
case  in  that  section  of  the 
Zonal s  known  as  Tricolors, 
which,  on  account  of  their  not 
succeeding  so  well  in  some 
soils  as  might  be  desired,  are 
less  grown  out-of-doors  than 
they  deserve.  Where  thej' 
succeed,  however,  they  form 
very  attractive  beds,  when 
grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage,  the  trusses  of  bloom 
being  removed  from  time  to 
time    as    they    appear. 


The 
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beautiful  outdoor  plar 
free  exposure  intensify 
rich  tints  of  the  leaves. 
No  plants  are  mort 
increased  than  these  :  i 
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and  under  glass  during  winter  and  spring. 
The  principal  stock  of  plants  is,  how- 
ever, generally  got  by  cuttings  inserted 
in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  in  the  open  air 
during  the  early  autumn,  such  cuttings 
making  the  best  plants.  During  winter 
the  protection  of  glass  and  the  exclusion 
of  frost  are  essential. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Seed 
may  also  be  treated  as  annuals,  and  will 
bloom  in  less  than  ten  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing  ;  but  the  seed  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  say  during 
August.  Enough  seed  can  always  be  had 
by  retaining  a  few  plants  for  the  purpose, 
in  front  of  a  greenhouse,  in  any  light,  airy 
spot.  If  new  varieties  are  sought,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  artificial  fertihsa- 
tion  ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  if  the  plants 
are  merely  for  planting  out  in  the  parterre. 


be  potted  singly  into  3-in.  pots  and  placed 
in  a  cold  pit,  or  a  similar  structure  where 
frost  is  excluded,  until  the  time  arrives 
when  they  may  be  safely  planted  In  the 
flower  garden  or  wherever  they  are  re- 
quired. IJuring  the  early  part  of  the 
season  such  plants  may  bloom  less  pro- 
fusely than  those  from  cuttings,  but  their 
neat  habit  and  healthy  foliage  will  com- 
pensate for  this. 

Many  sorts  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  blooms,  are,  nevertheless,  by  their 
habit,  unsuited  for  bedding-out  ;  and  few 
of  the  many  beautiful  double  varieties  of 
Zonals  can  be  recommended  for  outdoor 
culture,  unless  as  standards,  with  clean 
stems,  l\  or  3  ft.  in  length.  In  this  form 
they  are  sometimes  effective  ;  for  being 
compelled  to  draw  sustenance  through  a 
slender  stem,  induces  a  very  free-flowering 


Pelargonium  Dr.  Andii. 


If  the  plants  used  for  seed  be  all  of  the 
same  sort,  the  seedlings  may  be  expected 
to  prove  tolerably  true — i.e.  the  same 
variety  as  the  plants.  The  pots  should 
be  of  convenient  size  (say  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter), and  filled  to  within  j  in.  of  the 
rims  with  light  turf^  soil ;  the  seed  may 
be  sown  rather  thickly,  gently  pressed 
into  the  soil,  and  slightly  covered  with  it. 
Water  with  a  fine  rose,  cover  the  pots 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  place  them  in 
a  temperature  of  about  65"  ;  the  seeds  will 
soon  vegetate,  and  the  piece  of  glass 
should  then  be  removed  ;  the  plants  when 
large  enough  should  be  pricked  off  into 
seed-pans  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  a 
reduced  temperature  during  the  winter. 
Early  in  the  following  March  they  should 


habit.  Strong  stakes  are  needed  to  sup- 
port the  heavy  heads,  and  the  principal 
branches  should  be  secured  to  circular 
hoops.  Single  varieties  may  with  equal 
facility  be  formed  into  standards,  and  in 
their  case  seedlings  are  likely  to  form 
specimens  sooner  than  plants  from  cut- 
tmgs.  Before  frost,  all  standards  should 
be  well  cut  back,  taken  up,  and  repotted 
in  pots  not  larger  than  may  contain  the 
roots  ;  they  should  be  staked  and  after- 
wards placed  in  a  temperature  not  under 
60'  until  they  root.  Treated  thus  annuallr, 
such  plants  are  often  in  perfect  health, 
even  when  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Zonals  for 
outdoor  culture  are  the  Ivy-leaved  kinds 
or  the  varieties  of  P.  laieripes.     Mon 
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particularly  is  ihis  the  case  since  their 
crossing  with  the  Zonal  varieties,  which 
has  produced  many  beautiful  sorts  useful 
for  outdoor  culture.  As  to  treatment,  it 
may  be  said  lo  be  in  nearly  all  respects 
identical  with  those  of  the  Zonal  varieties, 
with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat 
more  tender,  and  requiring  a  little  more 
warmth  in  winter. 

Among  other  Pelargoniums  few  are 
suitable  for  outdoor  culture,  or  for  bed- 
ding, their  growth  in  the  open  air,  in  even 
light  or  poor  soil,  being  too  luxuriant. 
Each  section  will  now  be  considered 
separately,  and  the  varieties  that  succeed 
when  planted  out  will  be  mentioned. 
TTiere  are,  however,  so  many  varieties  of 
Zonals,  and  the  older  varieties  are  so 
often  superseded  by  others  that  are  not 
always  improvements,  ihac  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  give  a  short  list  of  sorts 
really  known  to  be  good.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  some  sorts 
succeed  in  certain  soils  and  situations 
which    are    by   no   means   successful   in 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
Zonal  varieties  suited  for  outdoor  culture 
or  for  massing  in  the  flower  garden  or 
elsewhere :  Anna  Pfitzer,  Ball  of  Fire, 
Corsair,  Colford  Rose,  Distinction,  Dr. 
Orton,  Fire  King,  Harry  Hieover,  Henry 
Jacoby,  Havelock,  Jenny  Dodds,  John 
Gibbons,  King  of  the  Bedders,  Master 
Christine,  Mrs.  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Turner, 
Mrs.  Miles,  Mulberry,  Newland's  Marj', 
Vanessa,  Vesuvius  and  its  salmon- 
coloured  variety,  Violet  Hill,  Nosegay, 
White  Perfection,  White  Princess,  and 
White  Vesuvius. 

The  bronze  Zonal  varieties  are  as  well 
suited  for  bedding-out  as  the  green-leaved 
kinds,  being  in  all  respects  as  vigorous. 
Their  flowers  vary  in  colour.  The  bright 
golden  ground  colour  and  rich  leaf  zones 
of  some  of  them,  however,  show  to  greater 
advantage  when  the  blooms  are  removed. 
The  following-  are  a  few  of  those  that  may 
be  considered  the  best  bedders :  Black 
Douglas,  Bronze  Beauty,  Bronze  Queen, 
Crown  Prince,  Gilt  with  Gold,  Golden 
Harry  Hieover. 

There  are  also  some  usefiil  bedding 
varieties  with  yellow  zoneless  leaves,  such 
as  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Golden  Christine, 
and  Robert  Fish  ;  while  Happy  Thought 
is  a  singular  \-ariety,  each  leaf  having  a 
large  disc  of  a  creamy-white  colour,  while 
the  margins  are  green,  but  it  is  inclined  to 
grow  rather  too  robust  in  rich  soils. 

Though  the  variegated  Zonals,  or 
golden  Tricolors,  do  not  succeed  equally 
well   as  bedding  plants  in  all  kinds  of 


soil,  the  following  varieties  will,  with 
ordinary  care,  generally  give  satisfaction  ; 
Mrs.  Pollock,  Sophia  Cussack,  Sophia 
Dumaresquc,  Beautiful  Star,  Victoria 
Regina,  Edward  Richard  Benyon,  Mac- 
beth, Lady  Cullum,  Peter  Grieve,  William 
Sandy,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Howarth 
Ashton. 

The  drawback  as  regards  the  silver 
tricolor  sorts,  when  planted  out  in  the 
open  air,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  central 
or  green  portion  of  the  leaves  expanding 
faster  than  the  white  or  coloured  margins 
of  the  same,  so  that  the  centres  of  the 
leaves  become  somewhat  puckered.  The 
following  are  among  the  best  for  this 
purpose:    Italia   Unita,   Lass   o' Cowrie, 


PcWgonium  "PicKy  Polly," 

Eva  Fish,  Maxwell  Masters,  Lady 
Dorothy  Neville,  and  Miss  Farren. 

Among  silver- margined  zoneless  sorts. 
Mangle's  Variegated,  a  very  old  variety, 
is  still  useful,  together  with  Silver  Chain, 
Flower  of  Spring,  Mrs.  ].  C.  Mappin, 
Princess  .Alexandra,  and  Waltham  Bride, 
the  three  last  having  pure  white  flowers. 

Of  the  Ivy.leaved  sorts,  and  their  hybrid 
varieties,  the  following  are  useful  as 
bedding  plants :  Album  grandiflorum, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  I'EWgante,  Bridal 
Wreath,  Willsi  roseum,  Dolly  Varden, 
and  Emperor.  * 

Comparatively  few  of  the  Cape  species 
or  of  their  hybrid  varieties  are  of  much 
use  as  bedding  plants  :  a  few,  however, 
are  sometimes  used  with  pretty  good  effect. 
Some  of  these  are— DiademaCum,  Lady 
Mary  Fox,  Lady  Plymotth,  Pretty  PoJlyy 
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Prince  of  Orange,  RoUison's  Unique, 
Crimson  Unique,  Most  of  the  sweet- 
scented  sorts,  when  planted  oul-of-doors 
during  the  summer,  succeed  admirably, 
and  furnish  abundance  of  fragrant  flower- 
ing shoots  for  cutting  for  the  house, — 
P.  G. 

PENNIBETUM.  —  P.  longistylum  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Grasses,  i  to  ij 
ft.  high  ;  the  flower-spikes  are  borne  on 
slender  stems ;  they  are  from  4  to  6  in.  lon^, 
of  singular  twisted  form,  and  enveloped  in 
a  purplish  feathery  down.  It  is  useful  for 
cutting,  as  it  lasts  a  long  time,  is  perennial 
and  hardy,  growing  in  free  garden  soil. 
P.  fimbriacum  is  a  similar  species,  equally 
desirable. 

PENTSTEMON  {Beard  Tongue).— 
Varied  in  colour,  profuse  in  flower  and  of 
graceful  habit,  Pentstemons  have  a  value 
for  our  flower-beds  and  rock-gardens,  that 
few  other  plants  possess,  especially  as  their 
blooming  season  extends  five  months, 
commencing  in  June  with  the  charming 
blue  P.  procerus,  and  finishing  with  the 
endless  varieties  of  P.  Hanwegi,  in  all 
shades  of  rose,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  whose 
beauty  holds  its  own  even  in  November, 
long  after  the  more  fragile  plants  of  the 
flower  garden  have  perished.  Within  the 
past  few  years  also  much  has  been  done  10 
improve  the  Pcntstcmon  by  selection  of 
varieties  of  P.  Hartwegi  and  P.  gentian- 
oides,  which,  however,  with  all  their  wide 
range  of  colour,  lack  the  beautiful  clear 
blue  of  some  of  the  species,  and  have  a 
somewhat  monotonous  effect.  The  garden 
varieties,  or  so-called  hybrids,  resulting 
from  this  selection,  may  be  ranged  under 
two  series  of  colours^those  from  P. 
Hartwegi  belonging  10  the  red-flowered 
set,  and  those  from  P.  gentianoides  to  the 
purple- flowered.  As  regards  culture,  the 
species  have  the  reputation  of  being  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  as  some  of  the  shrubby 
section  die  when  ihey  are  apparently  In 
robust  health.  To  ensure  success,  often 
drainage  is  essential,  as  they  suffer  more 
from  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots  than 
from  cold.  The  soil  best  for  Pentstemons 
is  friable  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  well- 
decayed  leaf  mould  and  sharp  sand.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  few  plants  in  cold  frames, 
to  fill  any  vacancies  in  the  borders.  They 
may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or 
seeds.  The  former  mode  apphes  chiefly 
to  the  shrubby  kinds,  which  strike  freely 
in  spring ;  and,  in  favourable  seasons, 
seeds  are  borne  by  those  from  which  it  is 
not  practicable  to  obtain  cuttings.  Any 
attempt  to  multiply  some  kinds  by  divid- 
ing the  tufts  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
plants,  but  P.  barbatus  and  F.  procerus 


endure  this  mode  of  propagation.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  February  or  March  on 
a  gentle  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  in  seed- 

gans  well  drained  with  broken  plaster  and 
lied  with  a  compost  of  peat  soil  and  sand. 
In  April  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
out  under  a  frame,  and  these,  planted  out 
in  May,  will  usually  come  into  flower  by 
autumn.  Another  mode  is  to  sow  in  May 
or  June  in  the  open  air,  in  ground  enriched 
with  leaf-mould.  The  seed-beds  should  be 
covered  with  chopped  Moss,  to  preserve 
a  uniform  temperature  and  humidity. 
In  August  the  seedhngs  should  be 
potted  and  removed  to  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  for  the  winter.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  seed  sown 
at  either  of  these  seasons  frequently 
does  not  germinate  until  the  following 
year.     Foxglove  order. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
cultivated  species.  Many  are  excluded^ 
however  ;  some  on  account  of  their  rarity, 
and  others,  such  as  P.  antirrhinioidt^ 
cordifolius,  and  Lobbianus,  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  border 
culture,  though  they  succeed  well  enough 
against  a  warm  wall. 

P.  azureofl  is  a  very  pretty  dwarfr 
branching  kind,  with  ntimcrous  branches, 
bearing  many  blossoms  in  whorls,  clear 
violel-biue,  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
and  lasting  a  long  time.     California. 

P.  barbatus. — A  tail  handsome  plants 
often  named  Chelone  barbata,with  under- 
ground stems  forming  tufts,  whence  rise, 
to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  more,  several  grace- 
ful stems,  supporting  many  rosy-scarlet 
flowers,  in  long  succession.  There  is  a 
white  variety.  The  variety  Torreyi  is  a 
line  robust  plant,  of  greater  height  and 
without  the  beard  on  the  lower  lip  of  the 
flower  which  characterises  the  species. 
Being  a  native  of  Colorado  and  Northern 
Mexico,  it  is  hardier  than  the  older  plariis, 
and  is  a  showy  border  perennial  of  eas) 

p,  campannl&tiiB  is  an  old  inhabitant 
of  our  garden  borders,  a  slender  plant,. 
about  iS  in.  high,  branching  freely,  and 
in  southern  districts  having  an  almost 
shrubby  character ;  the  roae-colourtd 
flowers  in  one-sided  racemes  blooming  for 
a  long  period.  Mexico.  P.  pulchellus  is 
a  variety. 

P.Oo'hBB&. — One  of  the  handsomest  kinds, 
bearing  late  in  autumn  long  leafy  racemes 
of  flowers,  nearly  2  in.  long,  pale  purple. 
pencilled  with  red  streaks  and  dehcaieh' 
suffused  with  yellow,  the  base  of  the  lube- 
being  a  creamy-white.  P.  Cob^a  thriTes-| 
generally  without  protection,  but  it  ^ 
difficult  to  increase.    The  name  is  w 
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in  trade  lists  for  several  spurious  kinds, 
but  the  true  plant  when  in  flower  can  be 
readily  recognised.     Texas. 

P.  crattiiolius.— Allied  to  P.  Scouleri, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a  channing  light 
lavender  colour  and  the  plant  admirably 
suited  for  a  dry  knoll  of  the  rock-garden  ; 
but  this  knoll  must  be  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  on  a  deep  mass  of  bog  soil 
or  peat,  so  that  while  the  situation  of 
the  plant  is  dry,  the  roots  may  hnd  what 
they  rec|uire.  P.  Menziesi  resembles  P. 
Scouleri,  but  has  reddish  purple  flowers. 
P.  cy&nanUiiiB.— A  lovely  kind,  3  to  4 
ft.  high,  bearing  in  May  and  June  dense 
spikes  about  I  ft.  long  of  bright  blue 
flowers.  The  new  variety  Brandegei  is  an 
improvement  on  the  type,  being  more 
robust,  and  having  brighter  flowers. 
Rocky   Mountains,   and    N.    America. 

P.  diffosas.— A  semi-shrubby  kind,  2 
lo  4  ft.  high,  with  violet-purple  flowers 
in  a  large,  loose,  many-branched  head, 
ihroughout  the  greater  part  of  summer 
and  autumn.  Its  relative  P.  Richardsoni 
much  resembles  it,  but  is  inferior  in 
beauty,  and  P.  Mackayanus  and  P. 
argutus  are  nearly  allied.  This  plant  is 
liable  to  succumb  to  the  damp  of  our 
winters.  Like  all  the  Pentsiemons,  P. 
difliisus  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings, 
and  might  come  true  from  seed,  but, 
in  this  country,  seed  is  rarely  matured. 
N.  W.  America. 

P.  Digitalis  is  a  large-leaved  free- 
growing  kind,  of  erect  habit,  not  very 
showy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  P. 
pubescens,  Isvigatus,  perfoliatus,  and 
glandulosus. 

P.  Fendleri.— A  distinct  glaucous  kind, 
with  a  long,  one-sided  raceme  of  light 
purple  flowers,  12  to  15  in.  high,  hardy  in 
ordinary  soils.  P.  Wrighti  is  a  similar 
plant  with  magenta-tinted  blossoms,  and 
Its  variety  angustifolius  is  also  pretty. 

P.  Hwtvag:i,  generally  known  as  P. 
geotianoides,  is  one  of  our  best  autumn- 
fiowering  plants,  its  progeny,  called  into 
existence  by  the  skill  of  the  florist, 
including  endless  variety  of  colour  and 
increased  size  of  bloom,  the  narrow 
tubular  flower  acquiring  almost  the 
dimensions  of  a  Foxglove.  About  the 
beginning  of  this  century  it  was  found  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  Mexico,  at 
an  altitude  of  nearly  1 1,000  ft.,  but  it  was 
not  introduced  into  cultivation  till  1828. 

The  Hybrid  Pentstemons,  among 
the  most  precious  of  flowers,  are  supposed 
to  have  descended  from  P.  gentianoides, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  them 
have  come  from  the  pretty  P.  Hartwegi. 
P.    Cobsea,  too,  has  probably  been  em- 


ployed in  hybridising,  for  some  v 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  it  What- 
ever their  parentage,  they  are  beautiful 
plants,  and  much  use  should  be  made  of 

them,  as  they  are  valuable  in  autumn  and 
cany  their  beauty  into  winter,  at  least  in 
western  and  seaside  gardens. 

The  varieties  of  Pcntstemon  succeed  in 
any  good  soil,  and  are  certain  to  do  well 
in  a  good  loam  enriched  with  manure  and 
leaf-soil.  They  can  be  planted  out  in 
groups,  in  beds  or  in  the  mixed  border, 
where  their  various  colours  blend  charm- 
ingly, among  them  being  a  wonderful 
range  of  colour  from  white  to  scarlet, 
with  intermediate  shades  of  pink,  rose, 
purple,  carmine,  and  putplish -lilac.  If 
good  plants  be  put  out  by  the  end  of 
April,  tliey  will  bloom  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  yield  a  succession  of  flowers 
until  winter.  They  are  increased  both  by 
cuttings  and  by  seeds  ;  the  cuttings  taken 
in  August  or  early  in  September  from  the 
young  growth  round  the  main  stem,  and 
they  should  be  put  into  a  prepared  sandy 
bed,  on  a  shady  border,  under  a  hand- 
glass, or  into  boxes  or  prots  in  a  cold 
'frame,  where  they  root  readily,  and  those 
in  boxes  or  pots  might  be  wintered  there, 
and  not  transplanted  til!  spring.  Those 
in  the  border  should  be  lifted  and  potted 
and  planted  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter, 
or  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  in  a 
well-prepared  bed,  and  protected  during 
severe  weather  with  a  little  litter  or 
branches  of  Evergreens  i  but»the  young 
plants  should  not  usually  be  planted  out 
till  March  or  April.  To  increase  the 
stock  of  any  given  variety  rapidly,  the 
store  pots  of  cuttings  rooted  in  autumn 
should  be  put  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in 
spring,  and  induced  to  grow ;  if  the 
young  growths  be  taken  off  when  they 
are  1  in,  in  length,  and  put  into  pans  of 
sandy  soil  of  the  same  temperature,  they 
will  quickly  strike,  and  by  May  and  June,, 
if  properly  treated,  will  be  healthy  plants. 

Seedlings.— The  Pentstemon  is  a  free 
seeder,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing seed.  Seed  should  be  taken  from 
omy  the  finest  varieties  showing  distinct 
or  novel  character — and  such  varieties 
can  scarcely  fail  to  yield  something 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  February  or  early  in  March  in 
a  gentle  heat ;  it  will  quickly  germinate, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  tO' 
handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  into- 
shallow  boxes,  and,  after  a  time,  hardened 
off  in  a  cold  frame.  Here  they  can 
remain  till  the  end  of  May  or  later  ac- 
cording to  size,  and  they  should  then  be 
planted  out  in  welt-prepared  beds.    When 
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they  flower,  which  they  will  do  by  August 
and  September,  any  especially  good 
varieties  should  be  marked  to  propagate 
from.  If  the  bed  of  seedlings  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  another  season  (and  this  is 
often  a  good  plan),  the  seed-statks  should 
be  cut  away  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  bed 
cleaned,  top-dressed  with  leaf- soil  and 
short  manure  in  spring,  and  there  will  be 
a  plentiful  harvest  of  flowers  the  following 
summer.  Seedlings  should  be  protected 
by  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  and  planted 
out  in  April  in  good  soil  in  a  sunny  spot. 

P.  hetflropfiylloa.  —  ^  dwarf  sub- 
shrubby  kind,  its  showy  flowers,  singly 
or  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  of  a  pinky  lilac  ;  plants  from  seed 
are  very  liable  to  vary.  Though  hardier 
than  many  species,  it  succumbs  to  severe 
winters;  and  plants  should  be  kept  in 
frames.    California. 

p.  hnmilifi.— A  very  distinct  alpine 
species,  rarely  exceeding  8  in.  in  height, 
forming  compact  tufts,  its  large  blossoms 
of  a  pleasing  blue  sufRised  with  reddish- 
purple  ;  it  should  be  planted  in  the  rock- 
garden  in  a  fully  exposed  spot  in  gritty 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  during  summer 
the  plant  should  be  copiously  watered.  It 
blooms  in  early  June,  and  :s  a  native  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  abundant  about 
Pike's  Peak. 

P.  Jeflteyanui.— A  showy  kind,  and  the 
best  of  the  blue- flowered  class,  its  glaucous 
foliage  contrasting  finely  with  its  clear 
blue  blossoms  borne  during  the  greater 
pan  of  the  summer.  It  is  a  handsome 
dwarf  border  plant,  but  not  being  a  good 
perennial,  the  stock  should  be  kept  up  by 
the  aid  of  seedlings,  which  will  bloom 
much  more  vigorously  than  old  plants- 
North  California. 

P.  liBtUB  is  a  close  ally  of  P.  azureus 
and  P.  heterophyllus,  andj  like  (hem,  is  of 
dwarf  btanchmg  habit,  with  blue  flowers 
in  raceme-like  panicles  about  i\  ft.  high, 
blooming  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a 
native  of  California,  and  is  as  hardy  as 
most  of  Che  species  from  that  region. 

P.  Mnirayaniis.— A  distinct  plant,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  3  to  6  ft.  high, 
with  tiers  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and 
broad  glaucous  leaves.  It  should  be 
raised  from  seed  annually,  and  the  seed- 
lings should  be  grown  well  for  flowering 
the  following  summer,  as  few  plants  are 
more  worthy  of  care.  It  is  a  native 
of  Texas,  and  loves  a  warm  sunny  soil. 
P.  centranthifolius  is  similar  but  not  so 
handsome,  though  easier  to  grow,  and 
hardier. 

F,  OV&tna,  also  known  as  P.  glaucus,  ts 
a  line  vigorous  plant,  3  to  4  fL  high,  the 


flowers  small,  but  in  dense  masses,  in 
colour  varying  from  intense  ultramarine 
to  deep  rosy-purple  ;  their  brilliant  colour, 
and  the  handsome  form  of  the  plant  com. 
bine  to  jfive  it  a  special  value.  It  should 
be  considered  a  biennial,  as  it  usually 
flowers  so  vigorously  in  the  second  year  as 
to  exhaust  itself.  Mountains  of  Columbia. 
P.  FalmerL— A  handsome  species  of 
robust  habit,  in  good  soil  3  to  5  ft.  high  i 
the  flowers  in  a  many-flowered  panicle  18 
to  24  in.  long,  peach-coloured  and  streaked 
with  red,  corolla  with  a  gaping  mouth. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  succeeding  in 
almost  any  well-drained  soil,  and  flower- 
ing about  midsummer.     P.  spectabilis  is 

P.  procems  is  a  beautiftil  little  plant, 
and  about  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species, 
as  it  takes  care  of  itself  in  any  soiL  It  is 
of  a  creeping  habit,  sending  up  from  the 
tufted  base  numerous  flowering  stems  6 
to  12  in.  high.  The  small  flowers  are  in 
dense  spikes,  and,  being  of  a  lovely 
amethyst-blue,  they  make  it  charming  for 
either  the  border  or  the  rock-garden.  It 
seeds  abundantly.  It  is  the  eariiest  to 
blossom  of  all  the  Pentstemons.  P.  nitidus 
and  P.  micranthus  are  synonymous  with 
P.  procerus,  and  P.  confertus  is  somewhat 
similar.  P.  confertus  has  straggling 
stems,  and  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
though  by  no  means  showy. 

F.  Sconleri  is  a  small  semi- shrubby 
plant  of  twiggy  growth.  Its  large  flowers 
are  of  a  slaty  bluish -purple,  and  are 
arranged  in  short  terminal  racemes  5  they 
are  not  produced  in  great  abundance^  but, 
combined  with  the  dwarf  and  compact 
growth  of  the  plant,  they  have  charms 
sufficiently  distinct  to  render  it  worthy  of 
cultivation.  P.  Scouleri  may  be  readily 
increased  in  spring  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shootss  since  such  cuttings  strike 
freely  in  a  little  bottom-heat  similar  to 
that  used  for  ordinary  bedding  plants- 

F.  speciosna,  a  remarkably  handsotne 
kind,  has  stems  3  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and 
many-flowered  clusters  of  flowers,  which 
are  sky-blue,  varying  to  a  reddish  hue. 
P.  glaber  is  nearly  related  to  P.  speciosus, 
but  is  dwarfer.  The  flowers  are  of  various 
shades  of  purple,  and  early  in  summer  are 
borne  in  crowded  spikes  about  i  ft.  in 
length.  On  account  of  its  dwarfhess  it  is 
better  suited  for  the  rock-garden  than 
most  of  the  kinds.  P.  grandiflorus  is 
very  handsome,  and  allied  to  P.  speciosus 
and  P.  glaber.  It  grows  about  3  ft. 
high,  and  from  July  to  August  produces 
large  flowers  of  a  beautifiiT  pink  colour. 
Another  and  similar  species  is  P.  secundi- 
floras,  which  bears  in  one-sided  i 
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blossoms  of  clear  blue  and  violet.  It  is 
about  li  ft.  high  when  well  grown.  P. 
acumina'tus  is  a  beautiful  similar  kind. 
These  all  require  to  be  raised  from  seed 
annually,  and  to  be  planted  out  the  second 

PEEILLA.— /*,  nankinmsis  is  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  with  dark  vinous-purple 
foliage.  Seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  February  in  pans  or  boxes  in 
heat  ;  the  seedlings  should  be  transplanted 
into  boxes  in  soil  not  over -rich,  and  after 
being  gradually  hardened  off,  they  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May. 
For  those  without  artificial  heat  in  spring 
it  is  not  a  very  suitable  plant,  as  it  requires 
heat  to  get  to  the  requisite  size  for  plant- 
ing in  proper  time.  It  is  much  used  in 
bedding-oul,  and  often  with  the  worst  re- 
sults as  to  effect. 

PEBIPL00A(.S7«  Vine).—P.graca  is 
a  rapid-growing  shrubby  climber  of  the 
Stephanotis  order,  excellent  for  walls,  ar- 
bours, trellises,  and  the  like,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  somewhat  unpleasant  odour 
of  its  flowers  it  is  not  advisable  10 
plant  it  against  the  walls  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  Its  long  slender  stems  and 
branches  form  a  dense  mass,  and  at 
midsummer  are  covered  with  brownish- 
red  velvety  flowers  ;  it  is  deciduous,  and 
therefore  unsuitable  for  a  winter-screen. 
.\  native  of  .Southern  Europe,  it  is  hardy 
in  garden  soil,  and  has  been  grown  in 
Eriglish  gardens  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

PEBNETTYA  {PriMy  Heath).— P. 
mucronata  is  a  little  Evergreen  of  the 
Heath  family  from  South  America,  but 
hardy  enough  for  our  gardens,  its  beauty 
lying  mainly  in  the  berries  which  it  bears 
in  autumn,  the  siic  of  small  Cherries,  dull 
purple,  but  there  are  varieties  with  berries 
of  white,  rose,  pink,  crimson,  purple-black, 
and  every  intermediate  shade.  They 
should  be  planted  where  the  soil  is 
peaty  or  sandy,  and  even  a  heavy  soil 
may  be  made  suitable  by  adding  decayed 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  For  autumn  and 
winter  beds  on  a  lawn  near  the  house 
they  are  excellent,  as  they  have  a  cheerful 
aspect  throughout  the  winter. 

YEZhSlTSA  {Winter Heliotrope).— P. 
fragrans  is  a  rampant  weed  with  fragrant 
flowers  4  to  1 2  in.  high,  in  December  and 
January,  unless  the  weather  is  very  severe, 
bearing  flowers,  deliciously  fragrant,  of  a 
pale  dmgy  lilac,  in  a  rather  short  panicle. 
It  is  unfit  for  garden  culture,  as  it  runs 
very  much  at  the  root  and  becomes  a  weed, 
but  it  maybe  planted  on  rough  banks,  lanes, 
and  in  hedgerows,  as  it  is  very  useful  for 
winter  bouquets,  and  may  carpet,  so  to 
say,  a  small  clump  of  shrubbery,  where  it 


can  be  conveniently  gathered.    Another 
species,  P.  vulgaris  {Common  Butterbur), 


is  a  native  plant,  2  to  2^  ft.  high,  closely 
allied  to  the  common  Coltsfoot,  but  hai-ing 
great  Rhubarb-like  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
appear  in  spring  before  the  leaves,  and 
are  of  a  dull  pinkish-purple.  Exotic 
plants,  with  less  effective  leaves  than 
this  have  been  used  in  gardens ;  but 
it  should  not  be  allowed  10  come  nearer 
to  the  garden  than  the  margin  of  some  ad- 
jacent stream  or  moist  bottom.  Division. 
PETBOCALLIS  {Rock  Reauly).-P 
pyrcnaica  is  a  beautiful  little  alpine  plant 


in.  high,  when 
ssy  Saxifrage; 
it  flowers  pale  lilac,  faintly  vemecL  ^weet 
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scented,  in  April.  Though  hardy,  it'  is 
fragile,  and  is  best  placed  on  the  well- 
made  rock-garden,  in  sandy  fibry  loam,  in 
level  sunny  spoK,  where  it  can  root 
iireely  in  moist  soil,  mingled  with  broken 
stones.      It  may  also  be  grown  in  pots 

S lunged  in  sand  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
ames  in  winter,  but  it  becomes  "  drawn  " 
and  delicaie  under  glass.  Easily  increased 
by  seed  or  careful  division.  Alps  and 
Pyrenees. 

PETUNIA.— In  certain  positions,  some 
of  these  showy  half-hardy  plants  of  the  Sol- 
anum  order  produce  a  charming  effect  in 
masses  ;  and  all  are  well  suited  for  large 
vases,  for  baskets  of  mixed  plants,  for  low 
trellises,  and  for  planting  under  windows 
and  walls.  The  spots  chosen  for  Petunias 
should  be  open  and  sunny,  and  the  soil 
deep  and  rich,  for  in  low  damp  situations 
they  mildew  and  canker  as  soon  as  the 
first  cold  nights  of  autumn  set  in.  The 
best  bedding  varieties  are  Spitfire,  dark 
purplish-crimson  ;  Dr,  Hogg,  purple,  with 
while  throat  ;  Miss  Amy,  crimson  and 
white  J  Countess  of  Ellesniere,  rosy- 
crimson,  with  a  lighter  throat ;  and 
Delicata,  white,  striped  with  purple.  If 
they  are  sown  in  heat  in  February  or 
March,  good  plants  may  be  had  for  putting 
out  at  the  end  of  May,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
plant  them  out  earlier.  Seedlings,  too, 
are  now  so  good  that  they  are  frequently 
planted  in  mixed  borders  for  cutting. 
The  named  kinds  must  be  propagated 
from  cuttings.  Cuttings  should  be  in- 
serted in  August  in  a  bed  of  leaves  or 
other  fermenting  material  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  70^  to  75°,  and  with  a  top-heal  of 
65°,  since  they  strike  quickly  under  such 
conditions.  As  soon  as  rooted  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  bottom-heat  and 
placed  in  cold  frames  till  frosty  nights 
set  in  ;  then  removed  to  an  interuiediate 
house  and  placed  on  shelves  near  the 
glass,  remaining  there  in  store-pots  till 
spring,  then  potted  off  singly  and  grown 
sturdily  on  till  planting-out  time.  The 
roots  are  so  brittle  that,  however  well 
they  are  rooted,  the  soil  does  not  ad- 
here to  them  ;  and  this  is  why  it  is 
necessary  to  pot  singly,  for  if  the  plants 
are  put  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  transplanted 
thence  to  the  beds,  they  suffer  greatly,  and 
are  a  long  time  getting  re-established. — 
W,  W, 

FHAO£LIA.-Califomian  hardy  annuals 
of  easy  culture  :  none  of  the  cultivated 
kinds  verj'  important,  P.  congesta  is  the 
best,  and  smaller  than  either  P.  tanaceti- 
folia  or  circinalis.  They  have  dense  heads 
of  small  blue  or  violet  flowers.  Hydro- 
phyllaceK. 


PHILADELPEnS  {_Mock  Oroide).— 
Handsome  flowering  shrubs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  P.mexicanus,  hardy,  and  many  of 
them  from  their  beauty  deserving  a  good 
place.  They  are  generally  seen  struggling 
for  existence  in  some  choked-up  shrubbery 
border,  and  often  in  some  shady  spot  wher« 
the  bloom  is  sure  to  be  meagre.  Where 
planted  in  a  group  or  mass,  ample  space 
should  be  allowed  for  the  access  of  sim- 
shine,  as  upon  this  will  to  a  very  great 
extent  depend  the  future  display  of  bloom. 
The  latter  kinds  are  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage when  isolated  on  the  Grass  or 
disposed  thereon  in  a  group  of  three  or 
four,  plenty  of  room  being  allowed  each  for 
its  full  developmenL  Some  of  the  smallest, 
and  especially  P.  microphyllus,  look  well 
in  a  small  bed  by  themselves,  or  they 
may  be  employed  as  a  foreground  to  the 
larger  kinds.  In  pruning  the  Philadelphus, 
as  with  most  other  flowering  shrubs,  if 
carried  out  at  all,  the  main  thing  should 
be  to  remove  exhausted  and  useless  wood 
rather  than  to  interfere  with  clean  recent 
shoots.  The  entire  genus  (and  more  par- 
ticularly the  larger  growing  forms)  is  m  a 
very  confused  state,  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  two  names  applied  to  one 
plant,  or  a  couple  quite  distinct  t 


F.  mlcrophylltiB.— This  forms  a  dense 

bush,  at  the  most  not  more  than  a  yard, 
and  frequently  less,  in  height,  clothed  with 
small  Myrtle-like  leaves,  disposed  in  a 
regular  manner  on  the  slender  twigs, 
which  in  their  turn  are  arranged  very 
regularly.  The  flowering  spray  is  hand- 
some ;  its  fragrance  is  very  different  from 
that  of  any  other  kind,  being  more  like  a 
combination  of  ripe  Apples  and  Quince. 
This  little  shrub  is  a  native  of  New 
Mexico  and  some  of  the  adjacent  States. 
It  was  not  long  in  Europe  before  the 
hybridist  took  advantage  of  such  a  distinct 
shrub,  and  M,  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  raised 
a  variety,  Lemoinei,  which  was  announced 
as  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P.  micro- 
phyllus and  the  European  P.  coronarius. 
It  forms  a  shrub  in  appearance  about 
midway  between  its  parents,  and  flowers 
profusely.  The  blossoms  possess  the 
fragrance  of  its  North  American  parent. 
without  any  of  the  heavy  smell  common 
to  the  Mock  Orange,  Since  P.  Lemoinei 
was  sent  out,  a  second  form  has  made  its 
appearance  from  the  same  source,  under 
the  name  of  P,  Lemoinei  erectus.  Though 
of  more  erect  habit,  it  is  in  other  respects 
much  like  the  preceding. 

P,  Kr&ndiflomB.  —  While  P.  micio- 
phyllus  is  the  best  of  the  small-grt>whi| 
kinds,  this  is  the  best  of  1^1916,  with  iaije 
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blossoms,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
Guest  flowering  shrubs  to  be  met  with  in 
gardens.  The  blooms  are  a  couple  of 
inches  in  diameter,  white,  and  with  little 
scent,  the  bush  forming  a  rounded  mass 


from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  (laxus)  less  in  stature 
and  of  a  more  open  style  of  growth 
than  the  type.  P.  speciosus  is  now 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  P.  grandi- 

P.  Oordonianiu  is  another  large-grow- 
ing kind,  native  of  North  America,  whose 
blooms  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
last  named,  but  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  later  in  expanding  than  most  of  the 
others,  and  on  that  account  this  species  is 
especially  valuable.  It  was  introduced 
from  North-west  .America  in  1823,  and 
was  named  in  compliment  to  the  late  Mr. 
R.  Cordon,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  Chiswick.  Other  species  a  good 
deal  in  the  same  way  are  I',  inodorus  and 
P.  verrucosus,  both  North  American, 
while  P.  mexicanus  is  too  tender  to  be 
generally  planted. 

P,  Satzumi  is  a  slender,  yet  freely 
branching  bush  about  6  ft.  high,  the 
flowers  rather  small,  borne  in  little  clusters 
for  some  distance  along  the  shoots.  Slight 
forms  of  this  arc  often  met  with  under 
different  names,  and  it  is  also  very  prob- 
able that  the  North  American  species 
could  be  reduced  in  number  if  grown 
under  similar  conditions. 

P.  MtSUtUB.— This  derives  its  name 
fn>m  the  hairy  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
while  the  flowers  are,  with  the  exception 


of  those  of  P.  microphyllus,  about  the 
smallest  of  the  genus.  They  are  also 
generally  solitary,  but  are  borne  in  such 
profusion  that  a  specimen  is  wonder- 
fully pretty  when  in  bloom.  This,  as  a 
rule,  grows  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high. 

P.  coTonftrioB  is  the  common  Euro- 
pean Mock  Orange,  which  is  well 
Known.  TTiere  are,  however,  one  or  two 
well-marked  varieties,  viz,,  nanus,  a  little 
bush  about  2  ft.  high,  that  rarely  flowers  ; 
variegatus,  whose  leaves  are  margined  with 
white  ;  and  aureus,  of  moderate  compact 
growth,  whose  foliage  retains  its  golden  hue 
throughout  the  summer.  Several  varieties 
with  double  blossoms  are  to  be  met  with, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  flore- 
pleno,  primulxflorus,  and  rosicflorus. — T. 

" ■=— ^  -/-.aj*./!,  M«L™;«yrn/D;<W,di-  - 


.,  Calif. 


^r^.n 


!j.;iUni 


Uexlcci ;  mifvfA^lm,  tt.  Mexico ;  mrrUUa,  Gvue- 

matu:  farpijlfui.  Ckiiu  ■.ftmlKll/i^iiu ;  mirlaiulii, 
Chita;  itrfj/ai/tliiu,  fi.iitxKB;  iltiwfrlala;  Iritkt- 

y«/a/i(i,CKlaRicL 
!  'BBlLE&lA.i.Pepinoy—P.hu.xi/oliaha.n 
exquisite  dwarf  shrub,  with  large  carmine- 
red  Lapageria-like  bells  (2  in.  long)  nest- 
ling among  and  suffusing  with  their  rich 
colour  the  sombre  evergreen  foliage.  It 
is  3  precious  shrub  for  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  rock-garden  in  the  more  favourable 
coast  gardens,  in  peat  or  turfy  loam.  S. 
America. 

FHLOHIS  (Jerusalem  Su^^).— Among 
the  linest  hardy  plants  of  (he  Sage  family. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion, showing  great  diversity  of  size  and 
habit.  Some,  like  P.  fruticosa,  are  shrubs, 
others  stout  herbaceous  plants,  while 
others  again,  as  P,  armeniaca,  are  suffi- 
ciently alpine  for  the  rock-garden.  The 
most  desirable  is  the  South  European  P. 
fruticosa,  a  half-shrubby  plant  3  10  4  ft. 
high,  its  Sage-like  leaves  covered  with 
rusty  down,  while  its  large  rich  yellow 
flowers,  attractive  in  summer,  are  in  dense 
whorls  for  about  half  the  length  of  the 
branches.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  mixed 
border  or  associated  with  shrubs  in  an 
open  spot.  It  is  hardy  in  light  soils  in 
the  southern  counties.  Of  the  few  other 
shrubby  kinds  none  is  so  fine,  and  though 
P.  ferruginea  is  similar,  it  is  neither  so 
effective  nor  so  hardy.  Of  herbaceous 
kinds  the  best  is  P.  Herba-venti,  a  strong 
plant  I  to  3  ft.  high,  its  rich  purplish- 
violet  flowers  in  dense  whorls.  P.  luberosa 
and  P.  purpurea,  with  purple  flowers,  may 
be  naturalised  with  it,  as  they  flourish  in 
any  soil  or  situation.  The  best  herba- 
ceous kinds  with  yellow  flowers  are  P. 
Russelliana  and  P.  Samia,  both  about  3 
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ft.  high,  strong  growers,  and  do  well  for 
naturalising.  The  very  dwarf  P.  armeni- 
aca  has  silvery  leaves  and  reddish -purple 
flowers.  P.  cashmeriana  somewhat  re- 
sembles P.  Herba-venti,  but  its  flower- 
heads  are  denser,  and  its  flowers,  besides 
being  larger,  have  a  broad  violet-purple 
lip.  All  me  species  are  easily  propagated 
— the  shrubby  kinds  by  cuttings  and  seed, 
the  herbaceous  sorts  by  division  and  seed. 
PHLOX.— For  the  most  part  showy 
garden  perennials ;  but  the  annual  P. 
Drummondi  alone  has  produced  distinct 
varieties  enough  to  furnish  a  garden  with 
almost  every  shade  of  colour.  The  peren- 
nials are  numerous,  and  present  such 
variety  in  habit,  that  for  ihe  garden  they 
maybe  divided  into  three  distinct  groups. 
One  is  alpine  in  habit  ;  of  this  the  beauti- 
fiil  P.  subulata,  or  Moss  Pink,  is  the  best 
known,  but  there  are  many  others  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  westward,  some  of 
them  more  truly  alpine.  Next  to  these  are 
several  that  may  be  grouped  as  running 
or  creeping  Phloxes,  perennial,  but  with 
prostrate  stems.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
well-known  tall  garden  Phloxes,  generally 
called  the  perennial  Phloxes,  though  all 
Phloxes  but  P.  Drummondi  arc  perennial 
Perennial  Phloxes  have  been  so  hybridised 
that  the  types  are  quite  lost  sight  of  in  a 
vast  number  of  garden  forms.  P.  subulata, 
for  instance,  varies  so  much  in  the  wild 
state  that  its  forms  have  been  described 

Early  or  summer  -  flowering 
Phloxes  have  chiefly  come  from  P. 
sufFruticosa.  They  include  many  varieties, 
varying  principally  in  colour,  and  flowering 
during  June  and  July,  They  grow  in  any 
good  Border  or  bed,  and  if  the  subsoil  be 
too  wet,  it  must  be  drained,  and  about  9 
in.  of  good  Hazel-loam  enriched  with  good 
old  manure  and  a  small  quantity  of  broken 
bones  laid  on  the  surface.  In  the  herba- 
ceous border  a  pit  can  be  dug— say,  12  in, 
square  and  9  in.  deep — and  filled  with  this 
comf>ost.  Summer  Phloxes  are  useful  in 
June  and  July,  as  they  come  between  the 
spring  and  autumn  sorts.  The  following 
are  twenty-four  of  the  finest ;  Beauty, 
Beauty  of  Edinburgh,  Bridesmaid,  Con- 
queror, Caller  O',  George  Eyles,  James 
Nicholson,  Mrs.  P.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  Burton, 
Mrs.  Gellatly,  Philip  Pollock,  William 
Mitchell,  Allen  McLean,  Dr.  Robert 
Black,  Duchess  of  Athole,  Indian  Chief, 
Mary  Shaw,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  President, 
Redbraes,  Socrates,  The  Bouquet,  The 
Deacon,  and  The  Shah. 

Autumn  or  late -flowering 
Phloxks  have  been  obtained  by  hybri- 
dising  and    selecting    from  various     N. 


American  species,  principally  P.  pamicu- 
lata  and  its  varieties  acummata,  decussata, 
and  pryamidalis,  which  are  stronger  and 
taller  than  the  early  Phloxes,  and  immedi- 
ately succeed  them  in  flower,  thus  prolong- 
ing the  season  at  least  two  months  6'om 
the  end  of  July.  They  are  bright  and 
varied  in  colour,  including  all  shades  from 
rich  vermilion  to  pure  white,  but  the  many 
shades  of  dingy  purple  and  magenta  are 
objectionable.  There  are  endless  varieties, 
more  or  less  distinct,  but  the  following 
will  be  found  a  good  selection  :  Coccinea, 
David  Syme,  Gavin,  Greenshields,  Jane 
Welsh,  Jenny  Grieve,  Lothair,  Matthew 
Miller,  Mrs.  Ke>'nes,  Monsieur  Rafarin, 
RSve  d'Or,  Robert  Paterson,  William 
Blackwood,  Andrew  Borrowman,  Carna- 
tion, Henry  Cannell,  James  Alexander, 
James  Cocker,  Madame  Verlot,  Major 
Molesworth,  Miss  Wallace,  Mrs.  Tennant, 
Thos.  Chisholm,  Triomphc  du  Pare  de 
NeuiUy,  and  William  Veitch.  For  large 
beds,  and  to  get  bold  masses  of  distinct 
colour,  the  following  are  the  most  effec- 
tive and  can  be  used  according  to  the 
shades  of  colour  required,  vit  ;  Coccinea, 
rich  vermilion ;  Carnation,  white  and 
spotted  with  purple ;  James  -Alexander, 
nch  crimson ;  Lothair,  bright  scarlet ; 
Mrs.  Keynes,  pure  white;  Robert  Paterson, 
rich  crimson;  William  Blackwood,  rosy- 
salmon  ;  Miss  Wallace,  pure  white  ;  and 
Major  Molesworth,  scarlet  with  a  crimson 
eye.  When  in  beds  or  borders,  the  eariy 
and  late  sorts  should  be  planted  alternately, 
and  arranged  according  to  height  and 
colour,  a  mass  of  bloom,  lasting  for  at 
least  three  months,  being  produced.  After 
planting  give  each  plant  a  good  stake,  and 
tie  it  up  when  necessary.  In  spring  the 
number  of  shoots  should  be  reduced  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and 
nature  of  the  variety.  Phloxes  of  this 
groupare  also  improved  by  a  top-dressing 
of  good  rich  soil  every  spring;  and  in  very 
hot  and  dry  seasons  good  watering  will 
prolong  the  bloom. 

The  way  to  propagate  Phloxes  is  by 
seed,  cuttings  of  the  stems  and  roots,  and 
division.  Seed  should  be  taken  from  the 
best  sorts,  and  sown  in  boxes  or  pans  in 
good  free  loam,  immediately  after  being 
ripe.  Keep  it  in  a  greenhouse  or  warm  pit 
close  to  the  glass.  The  young  seedlings 
will  appear  in  February  and  March  ;  and 
when  fit  to  handle  prick  them  into  boxes 
of  good  soil  and  keep  close  and  warm  for 
a  short  lime  ;  they  can  then  be  grown  with 
the  other  plants  intended  for  the  flower 
garden.  The  strongest  will  be  fit  to  plant 
out  in  April  and  May.  They  will  flower 
the  flrst  season,  but  will  not  be  strong 
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intil  the  second.  In  the  second  year  all 
:he  best  sorts  ought  to  be  marked  and 
;hen  grown  a  third  year,  to  test  them  wiih 
:h"e  best  named  kinds.  Cuttings  can  be 
laken  at  a.11  seasons,  and  in  propagating 
from  roots  cul  the  oldest  into  pieces  about 
\  in.  in  length,  sown,  so  to  speak,  in  boxes, 
and  treated  like  seedlings. 

The  leaves  also  strike,  but  this  is  a  very 
ilou'  way.  As  regards  division,  this  con- 
lists  in  taking  the  old  plant  and  cutting  it 
into  small  pieces.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
should  be  strong  and  eretl,  with  plenty  of 
l)road  and  healthy  foliage,  and  not  exceed 
3  or  4  ft. 

P.  OaroUna  is  a  handsome  plant,  about 
1  ft.  high,  with  slender  stems  terminated 
by  a  cluster  of  large  showy  deep  rose 
flowers.  P.  ovata  has  broader  leaves  ; 
while  P.  nitida  is  also  handsome.  P. 
glaberrima,  is  far  less  imponant.  These 
kinds  flower  in  summer,  in  ordinary  soil 
and  an  open  spot. 

P.  divaricata.— A  handsome  filant  from 
North  America,  larger  than  either  the 
Creeping  Phlox  (P.  teptans)  or  the  Moss 
Pink  (P.  subulata),  and  about  i  ft.  high 
with  large  lilac-purple  blossomsin  summer, 
while  the  leaves  are  rounded  at  the 
base,  and  are  egg-shaped  or  lance-shaped. 
Rock-garden  in  good  soil.  Increased  by 
division. 

F.  Dnunmo&dL  —  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  half-hardy  annuals,  varied  and 
brilliant  in  colour,  and  not  injured  by  bad 
weather,  like  manyother  flowers.  It  may 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  a 
carpet  to  beds  of  standard  Roses,  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  well-being  of 
the  Roses,  but  hides  their  naked  stems. 
It  is  also  suitable  for  rustic  vases  and 
boxes  ;  but  it  is  when  in  masses  that  its 
beauty  and  diversity  of  colour  are  best 
seen.  Seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  March  in  shallow  pans  or 
boxes,  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  a  warm 
and  rather  moist  temperature.  Prick  off 
the  seedlihgs  when  fit  to  handle  in  boxes 
or  a  bed  in  a  warm  house  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50'  to  60".  Here  they  will  soon 
grow,  and  place  them  out  in  the  shade  to 
harden  as  the  weather  gets  warm.  Those 
growing  in  a  bed  should  be  again  trans, 
planted  to  a  prepared  bed  in  a  cold  frame. 
Kept  covered  for  a  few  days,  and  hardened 
gradually.  When  the  plants  are  3  to  4  in. 
high,  pinch  out  the  main  shoot,  to  induce 
bushy  growth,  and  prolong  the  flowering 
period.  The  bed  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  if  good  moist  soil,  the 
plants  will  be  uninjured  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  .Although  generally  treated  as 
an  annual,  P.  Drummondi  strikes  freely 


from  cuttings  in  autumn:  these  are  useful 
for  pots  and  early  spring  bloom  in'Ae 
conservatory  or  the  greenhouse.  Varieties 
are  endless,  and  some  very  distinct  named 
sorts  dilTer  from  the  type  not  only  in 
colour  but  in  growth. 

F.  pilosa  is  a  pretty  plant  10  or  iz  in. 
high  i  large  flat  clusters  of  purple  flowers, 
i  to  I  in.  in  diameter,  appearing  from 
June  to  August.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
cultivated  Phloxes,  though  a  spurious 
kind  is  sometimes  sold  for  it.  The  true 
plant  reminds  one  of  P.  Drummondi. 
Another  rare  species  is  the  true  P, 
bifida,  an  elegant  plant,  the  flowers  bluish- 

P.  reptans  (Creeping  Phlox).— 1\i\i  is 
a  beautiful  little  plant  sending  up  numbers 
of  stems  from  4  to  6  in.  at  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  each  bearing 
from  five  to  eight  deep-rose  flowers.  It  is 
useful  on  the  rock-garden  or  border  ;  and 
makes  pretty  tufts  round  beds  of  hardy 
plants  ;  thriving  in  peat  or  light  soils. 
It  is  known  as  P.  vcma  and  P.  stolonifera 
as  well  as  P.  replans. 

P.  setacea  is  sometimes  considered  the 
same  as  P.  subulata,  but  its  leaves  are 
longer  and  farther  apart  on  its  trailing 
stems,  the  whole  plant  being  less  rigid. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  charming  soft  rosy- 
pink,  and  have  delicate  markings  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  P.  s.  violacea  is  a 
handsome  Scotch  variety  more  lax  in 
growth  and  with  deeper  coloured  flowers, 
almost  crimson.  Both  the  variety  and 
the  type  are  lovely  plants  for  the  rock- 
garden,  where  with  roots  deeply  seated 
among  the  fissures  and  enjoying  coolness 
and  moisture,  they  thrive  luxuriantly  in 
any  amount  of  sunshine. 

P.  Bnbnlata  {Moss  Pink).—\  Moss-like 
little  Evergreen,  the  flowers  pinkish - 
purple  or  rose-colour,  with  a  dark  centre, 
and  so  dense  as  to  completely  hide  the 
plant.  The  stems,  though  4  in.  to  1  fi. 
high,  are  always  prostrate,  so  that  the 
dense  matted  tufis  are  seldom  more  than 
6  in.  hi^h  ;  but  in  moist,  sandy,  and  well- 
drained  soil,  when  the  plant  is  fully  ex- 
posed, the  tufts  attain  a  diameter  of 
several  feet,  and  a  height  of  I  ft.  or  more. 
P.  frondosa  is  a  vigorous  form  of  P.  subu- 
lata, and  in  any  ordinary  light  garden  soil 
its  trailing  branches  will  soon  cover  almost 
a  s<^uare  yard  of  surface.  P.  nivalis  is  as 
trailing,  but  smaller,  and  with  shorter, 
more  densely  arranged  leaves.  Its  flowers 
are  snow-white.  P.  Nelsoni  is  no  doubt  a 
hybrid  between  P.  subulata  and  its  forms, 
as  it  possesses  foliage  of  an  intermediate 
character  ;  the  flowers  pure  white  with  a 
charming  pink  eye.     Besides  this,  the  late 
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Mr.  Nelson,  of  Aldbo rough,  raised  a  large 
number  of  seedlings,  as  varied  in  hue  as 
Phlox  Drummondi. 

The  dwarf  Phloxes  are  so  closely  allied 
(hat  general  cultural  retnarks  will  suffice. 
Well-drained  ordinary  garden  soil  and 
sunny  exposure  are  essential.  Though 
perfectly  hardy,  the  damp  atmosphere  of 
mild  winters  is  fatal,  and  aii  the  plants  do 
not  seed  freely,  they  roust  be  increased  by 
futlings.  A  sharp  knife  and  a  careful 
hand  will  soon  remove  the  two  or  three 
pairs  of  leaves  with  their  included  buds 
without  damaging  either  the  slender  stem 
or  the  joint.  These  should  be  taken  off 
in  Julj-,  when  the  branches  are  just  com- 
menang  to  harden,  and  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  frame  where  Ihey  can  be  shaded 
from  full  sunshine,  and  given  the  benefit 
of  the  night  dews  by  the  removal  of  the 
lights.  They  will  soon  root  and  become 
^'ood  flowering  plants  the  following  season. 
With  lai^e  patches,  the  readiest  way  is  to 
sprinkle  sandy  soil  over  the  entire  plant 
^nd  to  work  the  same  gently  amongst  the 
branches  with  the  hand.  If  this  be  done 
during  the  summer  or  the  early  autumn, 
the  Iraihng  branches  will  form  roots  the 
following  season,  and  may  be  planted 
elsewhere.  These  Phloxes  are  charming 
in  spring,  being  hardy  and  forming  gay 
cushions  on  the  level  ground,  or  pendent 
sheets  from  the  tops  of  crags  or  from 
chinks  in  the  rock-garden.  Rocky  hills 
and  sandy  wastes  in  North  America. 


Division     of     the     tufts 


(Grtat  Reed).  —  F 
non  native  waterside 
Grass,  suitable  for  the  margins  of  watei. 
by  which  it  forms  excellent  covert.  TTktt 
is  a  good  variegated  form. 

PHTOEIIIJS  {Cape  FiR-^-oTf:.  —  P. 
eapensis,  a  Cape  plant,  is  related  to  tbt 
Chelone  and  the  Pentstemon.  but  distinct 
in  its  general  effect.  It  grows  some  3  or  4 
ft.  high,  and  its  many  stems  are  terminated 
by  a  long  branching  raceme  of  brilliact 
scarlet  flowers,  which  open  in  .\lay  and 


farir 
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hardy  near  London,  thouyh  i 
flourish  so  well  in  the  open  as  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall,  where  it  thrives.  It 
prefers  a  light  rich  soil,  but  in  warm  sea- 
shore districts  is  not  fastidious.  Readily 
increased  by  portions  of  the  rnot-stoct 
the  bases  of  the  stems  being  furnished 
with  rootlets. 

PhyllostachyB.    See  Bambi-s.\. 

FHTaALIS  ( IVintfr  Cherry:- P.  Alkf- 
kcngi  is  a  handsome  and  curious  South 
European  pLint,  bearing  in  autumn  bright 


^  P. 


^■t-Jt^rx. 


i :  trtPi/tlia, 


0,  :  //««?»■,  N.W. 


sihfrica,  Arcrk  regions;  jfrciasa,  N.W,  Amcr. ;  Jtti- 
Jarm,  N.  Amct. ;  lufmUta,  da. ;  nt^mtiKsia,  do. ; 

PEOBMIUM  {Ntia  Zealand  Flax).— 
P.  ienax  reminds  one  in  habit  of  a  large 
Iris,  forming  tufts  of  broad,  shining, 
leather)'  leaves,  5  to  6i  ft.  high,  gracefully 
arched  at  the  top.  The  I  em  on -coloured 
flowers  are  in  erect  loose  spikes  just  above 
the  fohage.  It  will  generally  enjoy  a 
greenhouse,  though  in  genial  places  in 
south  and  west  of  England  and  Ireland  it 
does  very  well  in  the  open  air  in  a  hght 
deep  soil.  A  few  specimens  well  grown 
and  plunged  in  the  Crass  or  in  the  centre 
of  a  bed  have  a  distinct  cflect.  The 
variegated  variety  is  also  pleasing  in 
the  open  air  in  warm  situations  in  the 
south  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in 
-iny    case    will    do    out-of-doors    in    the 


orange- red  bladder-like  calyc< 
ing    Cherry-like   fruits.      It    is 


PHVSOSTBCIA. 
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lo  i^  ft.  high.     Division  or  seed.     Sol- 

F.  FnnchetL— A  splendid  new  hardy 

flam  from  Japan,  possibly  a  variety  of 
.  Alkekengi,  but  so  dislinct  as  to  merit 
special  attention.  It  is  larger  ahogeihcr 
than  the  old  kind  both  in  foliage  and 
calyx  which  is  brilliant  coral-red  in  colour, 
though  varying  a  little  in  shade,  some- 
times touched  with  orange,  and  generally 
3  in.  in  length  with  a  circumference  of 
7  or  8  in.  The  plant  grows  1 8  in.  high 
and  requires  a  similar  position  to  P. 
Alkekengi. 

PHTS08TEO1A.— Handsome  peren- 
nials for  associating  with  the  bolder  kinds 
of  hardy  plants.  P.  virginiana,  t  to  4  ft. 
high,  has  flesh-coloured  or  purple  flowers 
crowded  in  terminal  racemes.  P.  imbri- 
cata  from  Texas,  has  higher  and  more 
slender  stems,  broader  leaves,  and  larger 
flowers  of  a  deepter  colour.  P  denticulata 
IS  similar  to  P.  virginiana,  but  rarer  and 
less  showy.  AH  these  kinds  flower  in 
summer,  thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and 
may  be  naturalised  with  advantage  in 
moist  loam.     Division  in  spring. 

PHTTEUttA  (^am/jow).— The  Ram- 
pionsareneat,pretty,andinterestingplants 
of  the  Bellflower  order,  with  small  flowers 
in  profusion.  They  enjoy  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  some  of  them  are  good  rock- 
plants.  P.  orbiculare  is  a  rare  and  desir- 
able natit'e  Rampion,  I  to  2  ft.  high,  and 
is  best  among  rock-plants,  where  it  would 
be  free  from  the  destructive  efTecii  of  the 


hoe   and  rake.      It  floarishes  in  a  dry  : 
position  in  a  mixture  of  limestone  grit, 
peat,  sand,  and  loam,  and  has  violet-blue  , 
flowers  in  July.     It  is  CKtremely  impatient  ' 
.of   removal   or   division,   and   should   be   1 
laised   from  seed  sown  in  autumn  in  a 
<:ool    frame.     P.   Sieberi   is   neat   for   the 
rock-garden,    requiring    a    moist    sunny   1 


1,  and  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould, 
peat,  and  sand.  It  forms  cushion-like 
tufts,  and  in  May  and  Jiuie  has  dark-blue 

tlower-heads,  on  stems  4  to  6  in.  long. 
Division.  P.  humile  is  a  neat  tufted 
plant  for  the  rock-garden,  where  it  can 
get  a  dry  sheltered  position  in  winter,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer.  The  flowers 
arc  blue,  and  produced  in  June  on  stems 
6  in.  high.  Division.  P.  comosum  is 
very  slow-growing,  and  must  be  particu- 
larly guarded  against  slug.  It  is  a 
genuine  rock-plant,  suitable  for  a  Assure 
vertical  or  sloping  to  the  sun,  and  does 
best  amongst  a  mixture  of  a  little  loam, 
peat,  sand,  or  grit,  where  it  can  root  to  the 
depth  of  1  ft.  It  bears  almost  stalkless 
heads  of  dark  purple  flowers,  has  Holly- 
hke  leaves  in  June  and  July,  and  comes 
best  from  seed.  P.  Charmeli  and  P. 
Scheuchzeri  are  much  alike,  P.  Scheuch- 
leri  being  dwarfer.  It  bears  pretty  blue 
flowers,  on  stems  from  6  to  1 2  in.  in  height, 
and  is  evergreen.    Sow  seed  in  autumn. 

PHYTOLACCA  {Virginian  Poke).— 
This  North  .\merican  perennial.  /',  decan- 
lira,  is  from  jj  to  nearly  10  ft.  high,  with 
reddish  stems,  and  flower  stalks.  The 
flowers,  on  cylindrical  spikes,  are  at  tirsi 
white,  but  afterwards  change  to  a  delicate 
rose.  In  autumn  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
is  in  rich  contrast  to  the  pendent  purple 
berries.  It  grows  in  almost  any  kmd  of 
soil,  and  is  raised  from  seed  or  division. 
It  is  scarcely  refined  enough  in  leaf  for 
the  flower  garden,  but  is  effective  near  the 
rougher  approaches  of  a  hardy  fernery,  in 
open  glades  near  woodland  .walks,  or  in 
any  like  position.  P.  icosandra  is  a  bushy 
plant,  2  to  3  (i.  high,  the  leaves  similar  to 
those  of  a  Hydrangea.  It  has  rather 
long  spikes  of  creamy-white  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  fruit -clusters  similar  in  size 
and  shape  10  Indian  Com,  but  com- 
posed of  ripe  Blackberries.  Should  have 
the  same  treatment  and  position  as  P. 
decandra. 

FICEA  {Sfinice  Fir).— Usually  stately 
ev'ergrcen  cone  bearing  trees  of  the 
northern  world  and  mountains,  including 
among  them  the  common  Norway  Spruce, 
and  the  Douglas  Fir,  usually  doing  best 
in  moist  valley  soils.  Trees  that  were 
once  included  under  this  head  are  now 
placed  under  Abies  and  also  Finus,  to 
which  the  reader  should  refer  for  trees  he 
seeks  which  are  not  placed  under  this 
heading.  As  regards  groupinj>  and  other 
matters,  what  has  been  said  of  Pinus  and 
Abies  maybe  considered  as  applying  to  a 
great  extent  to  these  trees  also. 

P.  AjANESsis,— The  finest  of  the  Japanese 
Spruces,  disljngiiishcd  fiom  all  Qthcis.by  the 
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bluish  &)1ver  tint  of  the  young  branches  on  the 
undersides,  but  which  aie  uplurned  so  Ihal  ihe 
whole  tree  has  a  silvery  appearance.  It  is 
vety  hardy  and  ihrires  best  in  a.  ^tiffish  soil. 
It  should  not  be  in  a  loo  sheltered  place  or  i[ 
will  commence  growth  loo  early  and  be  liable 
to  injury  by  late  frosts.  Somewhat  similar  to 
this  spiuce  and  often  confused  wilh  it  is  /". 
Alioikiana,  also  from  Japan,  but  inferior  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  being  of  a  dull  green  more 
like  the  common  Spruce. 

P.  EXCELSA  \Noraiay  Spruci\.—1Vi%  is  loo 
common  to  need  description,  forming  as  it 
does  beautiful  woods  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  quick  growing  tree  but  loo 
shon-liicd  to  be  of  great  value  for  ornament. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  it  on  high  exposed 
places  or  in  veiy  light  soil.  In  most  sheltered 
valleys  it  is  a  beautiful  tree  when  seen  in 
masses.  There  are  many  forms  of  il,  a  good 
number  of  which  are  mere  monstrosities  not 
worthy  of  the  garden,  especially  the  so-called 
golden  and  silvery  varieties.  The  dwarf  forms, 
such  as  those  named  Cianbrasiliana,  Grc- 
goryana,  pygmica  are  suitable  for  planting  in 
bold  rock  gardens.  The  North  American 
white  and  black  Spruces,  P.  alba  and  P.  nigra. 


are  too  much  like  P.  ex, 

P.    DOC'CLASI    {Doug 

noblest  trees  of  (be  West  American  forestsT  this 


0  be  of  any  great 
—Among  the 


vajufltle  trees 
t  being   larcelf 


is  undoubtedly  one  of  then 
ever  introduced,  both  for  om 

planted,  especially  in  Scotland, 
and  may  beat  a  glance  distinguished  from  other 
conifers  by  its  dense  soft  gieen  foliage  on  pyra- 
midal trees  a  hundred  or  more  feet  high  in  the 
oldest  specimens.  It  should  be  planted  only 
wh'ire  the  soil  and  situation  are  suitable,  and 
not  in  exposed  places,  as  il  thrives  best  in 
sheltered  valleys  or  woods,  but  il  will  live  in 
all  soils  ranging  from  light  sands  and  gravels  to- 
moderately  stiff  clay.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  tree,  that  known  as  the 
Colorado  \'ariety  being  considered  the  hardiest. 
The  glaucous  form  is  an  exlremely  handsome 
tree,  more  rapid  in  growth  than  any  olher 
silvery  conifer.  \'Brielies  of  this  iree,  tojcifolij, 
Slandishi,  teiiila'a,  &c. ,  are  not  remarkable,  of 
far  greater  importance  being  the  natural 
variety  from  Ihe  Roclty  Mountains. 

P.  MenZIESI  {Aftnziis  Spnicf).—lTl  places. 
where  this  Spruce  thrives  it  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful tree  because  of  the  bluish  silvery  grey  tone 
of  its  needle-like  leaves.  In  a  damp  climate 
where  ihe  soil  is  deep  and  mobt  it  ^rows  into 
a  handsome  tree,  but  in  dry  soJU  it  soot^ 
becomes  in  a  wretched  condition.  This  Cali- 
fornian  Spruce  is  also  known  as  P.  sitc/Uitsis. 

P.  MoRlNDA.— No  Other  Spruce  has  such 
gracefully  droopinc  branches  as  Ihis  Hima- 
layan tree,  which  is  also  known  well  by  iu 
other  name  P.  Smilliiatia.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
place  among  ihe  finest  ornamental  trees,  bat 
must  have  a  deep  moisl  soil  more  heavy  than 
light,  and  the  position  nolloo  sheltered.  Under 
these  conditions  il  flourishes  in  the  bleakest 
parts  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  il  exist. 

P.  OBlENTAi.ts. — This  Caucasian  Sprucir 
has  somewhat  ihe  appearance  of  the  Norw»y 
Spruce,  hut  it  is  a  smaller  growing  tree  wiih 
much  Sorter  leaves  and  branches,  and  is  more 
iuilableas  a  garden  tree  asit  isofdensergrowth 
and  retains  its  lower  branches.  It  is  of  a  deep 
glossy  green,  and  on  this  account,  and  it& 
dwarfed  growlb,  is  especially  suitable  fbr 
groupmg  with  Ihe  latter  conifers.  It  is  very 
hardy  and  thrives  best  in  moist  soils- 

P.  I-OLITA  [Tiger-lail  Sfruce).—Th\s  is  » 
comparatively  recently  introduced  JapancK 
tree,  hut  judging  by  thelaigest  trees  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  a  Spruce  that  will 
make  a  tiee  of  the  future  in  these  islands.  It 
is  a  decidedly  handsome  Kec  of  very  rigid 
pyramidal  outline,  and  wilh  leaves  the  stifiest 
and  sharpest -pointed  of  all.  which  renders  ii 
cattle  proof.  It  stands  exposure  well  and  is  a 
tree  for  high  windy  places. 

r.  pii.NciENS. — An  American  Spruce  that  is 
proving  itself  a  most  valuable  tree  lor  thi« 
countiv,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  (juirk  in  gromh. 
and  withstands  exposure  in  high  lying  pUcc» 
better  than  any  olher.  It  is  mosl  generalh 
known  in  gardens  by  ihe  variely  giauia,  whici 
is  perhaps  the  most  silvery  of  all  conifers,  tfit 
whole  tree  being  like  a  cone  of  frosted  silvtr. 
The  Spruce  is  largely  raised  from  seed  in  order   j 
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to  select  from  the  seedlings  these  silvery 
varieties,  and  it  is  the  green  kind  which  is 
of  less  value  for  gardens  that  is  so  useful  for 
exposed  plantations  and  shelter  {;roups.  This 
Spruce  is  confused  with  another  Califomian 
Spruce  called  P.  Eiigilmanni.  P.  comtnuiata 
or  P.  Parryana,  hut  which  is  quite  inferior  as 
an  ornamental  tree  to  P.  pungens, 

P.  Omorica  {Setvian  Sprace\.^K  recent 
introduction,  which  promises  to  be  a  good  ad- 
dition lo  the  Spruces  notable  for  ornamental 
planting.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
P.  nritntalis  in  its  growth,  and  very  dark  green 
foliage,  but  the  leaves  are  latter,  l^at  and  de- 
cidedly silvery  beneath.  It  appears  to  ihrive 
well  in  l^ht  soils,  but  beyond  that  not  much  is 
known  about  it  in  a  cultural  way. 

PIEItIB.^Evei^reen  shrubs  of  tnuch 
beauty,  natives  of  Japan,  China,  and 
America. 

P.  FLORADUNDA. — A  Compact  growing  free 
flowering  evergreen,  hardy  in  moat  soils,  but 
thriving  best  in  those  of  a  sandy  and  lealy 
nature.  Originally  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  as  Andromeda,  it  is  better  known 


Flowen  of  Pi 
I   gardens  under  that  n 


Itr 


very  high,  and  is  best  g™"?'"'  among  the 
medium  sized  shrubs,  and  associated  with 
Rhododendrons  and  other  choice  evergreens. 

P.  JAPONIC*. — An  eitremely  graceful  ever- 
green bush  with  long  beautiful  clusters  of 
flowers  giving  almost  a  lace-like  efiect  in  the 
case  of  well  grown  bushes.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
but  slow  and  poor  on  loamy  soils,  thriving 
best  on  good  peal,  and  should  be  associated 
with  the  choicest  evergreens. 

r.  FO)tMOSA  is  another  beautiful  kind, 
but  not  quite  so  hardy  aS  thoae  we  have  above 


described,  with  pretty  clusters  of  flowers  and 
eveigteen  leathery  leaves  ;  only  likely  to  thrive 
in  the  southern  parls  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Other  species  of  less  importance  from  a 
garden  point  of  view  are  P.  mariaiia,  N. 
America,  P.  nilida,  S.  United  States,  and 
P.  ovali/Blia,  Ncpaul,  which,  among  others, 
are  poisonous  to  animals. 

PIWaUIOlTIiA  {Bulterworf).— These 
interesting  dwarf  bog-plants  are  pretty  in 
the  bog -garden  or  moisl  spots  in  the  rock- 
garden.  There  are  about  half-a-doien 
kinds,  all  resembling  each  other  and, 
except  P.  vallisneriafolia,  natives.  P. 
grandiflora  (Irish  Butterwort)  is  the  finest. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  blue-purple,  the 
leaves  broad,  spreading^  and  fiat  upon  the 
rock  or  soil.  It  prefers  the  shady  side  of 
a  moist  mossy  rock,  where  the  face  is 
steep  and  the  narrow  chinks  are  filled 
with  rich  loam.  If  planted  in  earth 
alone,  where  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  it 
usually  perishes  in  winter.  1'.  ^pina 
diflers  from  all  other  kinds  in  having 
white  flowers,  marked  more  or  less  with 
lemon-yellow  on  the  lip,  but  sometimes 
tinted  with  pale  pink.  It  roots  firmly,  by 
means  of  strong  woody  fibres,  and  prefers 
peaty  soil  mingled  with  shale  or  rough 
gravel,  and  shady  humid  positions,  such 
as  are  aflbrded  by  a  high  rock-garden  *ith 
a  north  aspect,  or  by  the  shelter  of  a  north 
wall.  P.  vulgaris  grows  freely  in  any 
sunny  position  in  rich  moist  peat  or  peaty 
loam.  A  small  form,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  P.  aipina,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
is  found  in  alpine  bogs  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. P.  lusitanica,  found  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  is  smaller 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  has  pale 
yellow  flowers.  It  grows  in  peaty  bogs 
exposed  to  the  sun.  P.  vallisneriiefoha, 
from  the  mountains  of  Spain  differs  from 
others  in  its  clustered  habit  of  growth. 
Its  leaves  are  pale  yellowish -green,  and 
sometimes  almost  transparent,  becoming 
4  or  5  in.  long,  and  occasionally  even  j  in. 
towards  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
flowers  are  large,  soft  lilac  colour,  with 
conspicuous  white  or  pale  centres.  Drip- 
ping fissures  and  ledges  of  calcareous 
rocks  (frequently  in  tufa)  suit  the  plant 
perfectly,  but  it  requires  very  free  drain- 
age, continuous  moisture,  and  a  humid 
atmosphere. 

PINU8  {Pine).  —  Noble  evergreen, 
cone-bearing  trees  of  northern  and  tem- 
perate regions,  of  highest  beauty  and  use, 
some  of  them  admirably  suited  for  the 
climate  of  the  British  Islands  and  giving 
finest  evergreen  shelter.  When  the 
Mexican  and  Califomian  Pines  were  first 
introduced  and  much  talked  of,  little  care 
was  taken  in  discriminating  between  the 
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hardy  and  tender  kinds,  so  that  the  Pines 
of  Mexico  and  Southern  California  got  as 
good  a  chance  in  our  pleasure  grounds  as 
the  most  precious  of  the  hardy  ones  ;  but 
if  we  want  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
Pines  we  must  plant  only  the  best  of  the 
hardy  ones,  and  those  likely  to  endure 
and  be  useful  and  beautiful  in  our  climate. 
The  Pines  of  subtropical  countries  which 
live  in  Devonshire  and  the  west  country, 
and  around  the  coast  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  sheltered  plnces,  are  no  proof 
whatever  of  their  value  for  the  country 
generally,  or  even  of  their  surviving  hard 
winters  in  the  places  where  they  thrive 
when  young.  Even  in  many  of  the  places 
where  a  show  is  made  of  these  tender 
conifers  there  is  nothing  so  handsome  as 
a  group  of  old  Scotch  or  a  grove  of  the 
Corsican  Pine.  Nurserymen  and  others 
concerned  with  planting  seldom  take  the 
trouble  to  see  these  trees  in  their  native 
beauty  on  their  native  mountains,  and 
assuming  that  the  nursery  or  infant  State 
of  the  tree  is  the  natural  form,  make 
ceaseless  etforts  to  keep  the  trees  always 
in  this  form,  whereas  the  nature  of  the 
Pine  is  generally  to  shed  its  lo  werbranches, 
and  hence  we  get  that  wonderful  dignity 
of  the  Pine  as  seen  on  the  mountains, 
both  in  the  new  and  old  worlds,  lovely 
pillars  crowding  all  over  the  northern 
mountains.  I  have  seen  Pines  condemned 
because  they  began  to  assume  this  habit 
of  shedding  their  lower  branches  and 
taking  their  true  character.  Like  other 
important  famihes  of  trees,  these  have 
numerous  garden  and  other  varieties 
which  are  generally  best  left  out  if  we 
seek  to  get  the  full  expression  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  trees  ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  practice  of  professional  planters 
generally  is  rather  against  us.  Ugly, 
contracted,  and  monstrous  forms  are 
always  in  catalogues,  which  should  be  let 
alone  there.  While  such  varieties  are 
often  worthless,  natural  ('arielies,  especi- 
ally of  kinds  inhabiting  last  regions  of 
the  earth,  like  the  Scotch  Pine  in  northern 
Europe,  and  the  Western  Yellow  Pine  in 
America,  may  be  important  in  giving  us 
hardier  varieties,  or  those  of  special  use, 
like  the  Russian  form  of  the  Scotch  Fir. 
Synonyms  are  numerous,  unfortunately, 
leading  lo  confusion  in  the  nomenclature, 
but  among  Pines,  if  anywhere,  what  is  not 
worth  knowing  is  not  worth  growing,  and 
all  the  great  Pines  are  so  distinct  in  form 
that  those  who  care  about  them  will  soon 
know  them  by  heart,  and  the  showy 
labelling  method  of  the  "  pinetum  "  is  not 
necessar)^  in  any  good  way  of  planting. 
It  is  this  great  family  of  trees  whichbas 


given  the  name  for  the  "  pinet«m  "  which 
we  see  in  many  country  places,  and  it  is 
not  by  any  means  the  best  way  of  growing 
the  trees.  The  isolation  of  specimens  in 
the  turf  allows  the  grass  in  dry  seasons  to 
take  away  all  the  moisture  from  the  tree. 
while  the  effect  of  this  dotting  about  of 
trees  is  very  far  from  artistic.  The  true 
pinetum  is  a  wood  of  Pines,  the  trees  all 
chosen  for  their  perfect  hardiness  in  any 
given  district,  sheltering  each  other,  pro- 
moting the  true  growth  of  the  Pine  by 
their  close  plantmg,  especially  in  early 
hfe,  shading  the  ground  and  kee^nng  the 
moisture  in  it.  In  such  a  pinetum  the 
trees  should  be  planted  in  groups  and 
colonies,  not  necessarily  rigidly  separated 
by  hard-and-fast  lines,  but  sometimes 
those  of  like  regions  running  together,  as 
the  European  cone-bearing  frees  do  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  Europe. 

The  advantage  of  grouping  and  massing 
the  pines  in  a  natural  way  is  that  they 
not  only  protect  themselves  from  the  sun, 
but  the  leaves  and  dead  branches  of  the 
trees  help  to  nourish  the  grxwind.  TTic 
roots  are  very  near  the  surface,  and  they 
get  a  source  of  nourishment  which  &ils 
them  in  the  ordinary  pinetum.  In  start- 
ing woods  of  Pines  I  have  sown  Furre- 
seed  beneath  (the  little  Furze  and  the 
common  kind),  which  come  very  freely 
whether  the  ground  be  fallow  at  planting 
or  otherwise.  TTiese  give  excellent 
covert,  and,  in  rough  districts,  I  think, 
prevent  rabbits  and  hares  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  little  trees.  There 
may  be  a  drawback  or  two,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  there  is  a  gain,  because  the 
vigorous  young  trees  soon  get  their  heads 
above  the  Furze,  which  is  limited  in 
stature,  and  eventually  destroy  it  as  they 
do  the  Grasses, 

In  numerous  places  where  there  is  not 
room  enough  to  make  a  true  pinetimt,  or 
Pine-wood  even,  then  we  should  get  a 
better  effect  in  grouping  the  Pines  than 
by  scattering  them  about  as  they  are  often 
seen  even  in  villa  gardens,  where  there  is 
little  room.  But  in  many  places  in  eve^^- 
couniy  there  is  ample  room  for  such 
beautiful  evergreen  woods  as  these 
precious  trees  give  us,  the  true  and 
natural  way  of  growing  the  trees   being 

In  making  the  ordinary  pinetum  the 
richest  ground  is  often  taken,  and  lam 
holes  are  made  and  filled  with  rich  soil, 
whereas  I  think  the  better  way  would  be 
to  choose  true  Pine  soil,  if  we  have  it— 
that  is,  rocky  or  poor  ground  of  little  use  for 
anyihingelse,and,by-nghtly  choosing  and 
planting  the  trees,  dmng  away  with  the 
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need  of  the  costly  and  special  preparation 
of  the  regulation  pinetuni.  In  this  the 
rich  soil  and  preparation  give  a  rapid 
growth  at  first,  but  no  means  of  tesiing 
the  value  of  any  Pine  in  the  natural  soil 
of  the  place.  The  rapid  growth  is  often 
followed  by  weakness  of  wood,  and  often 
by  too  early  destruction  from  storms, 
while  the  timber  of  such  trees  is  always 
inferior  to  that  grown  in  poor  or  rocky 
ground.  We  have  the  clearest  evidence, 
-on  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Cahfornia, 
Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  that  very  fine 
Pines  may  be,  and  are,  grown  naturally 
on  very  poor  rocky  soils,  and  we  should 
take  this  lesson  and  make  our  Pine-wood 
or  pinetum  in  such  a  soil,  or  one  as  near 
as  we  can  approach  to  it. 

In  some  places,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  wish  for  ihe  effects  of  a  Pine-wood  in 
a  given  situation,  and  in  that  way  we 
must  take  the  soil  as  it  comes. 

Not  only  is  it  unnecessary  to  make 
■costly  and  special  preparation  of  soil  for 
Pines  that  suit  our  climate,  but  they 
actuaJly  seem  to  do  as  well  in  rocky  and 
shaly  places  where  there  is  almost  no  soil 
at  all.  When  in  California,  I  often  saw 
seetlling  Pines  starting  vigorously  on  the 
bare  places  where  the  gold-miners  had 
washed  away  the  surface  for  many  feet, 
and  the  little  Pines  came  and  sowed 
themselves  on  the  bare,  soilless  ground, 
and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  I  have  several 
times  planted  Pines  in  quarries  and  places 
where  there  was  literally  no  soil  except 
the  dibris  of  the  stones  that  had  been 
turned  out,  and  the  result  was  even  better 
than  we  got  in  the  natural  soil  around. 

Often  in  young  woods  of  Pine  we  find 
double-headed  trees  owing  to  false  starts 
from  our  exciting  mild  winters,  the  attacks 
of  squirrels,  and  other  causes.  Where 
lime  can  be  spared  it  is  a  good  way  to 
go  round  now  and  then  in  spring,  and 
just  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  second 
leader  in  every  case  where  we  see  two 
or  more  growths  where  one  erect  leader 
should  be  seen. 

The  habit  of  planting  "  specimen  "  trees 
common  in  our  present  day  pinetums  is  a 
costly  and  not  a  good  way.  The  best 
way  in  all  cases  is  to  plant  little  trees, 
never  over  i  ft.  high  ;  I  have  often 
planted  ihem  much  smaller  with  perfect 
sttccess.  They  have  a  struggle  at  first, 
but  eventually  the  growth  is  quicker  and 
cleaner  than  that  of  older  trees,  the  speci- 
men trees  of  the  ordinary  nursery  having 
a  very  hard  time  in  dry  seasons. 

In  devoting  a  piece  of  ground  to  the 
pinetum  it  is  as  well  to  begin  by 
ploughing  it  and  letting  it  mellow  in  the 


frost  and  air  for  a  year  or  so,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  necessary  in  poor  rocky  or 
mountain  ground.     In  some  cases  it  may 
be  quite  safe  to  sow  seed  of  the   Pine  on 
,  the  ground  where  we  wish  it  to  grow, 
i   instead  of  the  usual  nursery  system,  sow- 
\  ing  in  lines  about  4  ft.  apart,  so  as  to  be 
'  able  10  protect  the  trees  a  little  in  infancy, 
though   that    is    not    always    necessary, 
'  because  Pines  thai  suit  the  climate  will 
1  often  get  over  all  their  early  difficulties, 
CKCepl  the  rabbit  and  hare.     These  ought 
to  be  excluded  by  good  wiring  for  at  least 
'   seven  years  after  forming  the  plantation, 
by  which  time,  if  the  choice  of  trees  has 
been  a  good  one,  they  will  be  too  old  and 
vigorous  for  the  teeth  of  these  creatures 
1  to  kill,  and  all  wire  can  be  taken  away 
and    grassy   paths   and  drives  may  lead 
freely   from   the    Pine-wood    into    other 
woods  or  plantations  near.     In  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  the   finer   species    I 
have  omitted  those  of  doubtful  hardiness 
or  fitness  for  our  climate  from  any  cause  : 

P.   AUSTRIACA  (Austrian    Piiu).— One  of 

[he  best  and  h&idiest  pines  ;  distinct  in  furm 

and    colour,  altnining    a   maximum    height  of 

;    neatly  100    ft,,  of  close    dense  growth  when 

I   young,  thriving  on  calcareous  and  poor  stony 

'    or  rocky  ground  and  on  clay  soils  (but  noi   on 

I   poor  sands).     Owing  to  its  close    "covert" 

I  and  habit  it  nourishes  the  ground  beneath  il 

,   so  well  with  its  fallen  leaves  that  it  is  sclf- 

I  supporting  and  gives  precious  shelter.     It  is 

often  planted  in  Britain,  but  generally  set  out 

in  the  usual   specimen  way  so  that  the   tree  is 

'    slow   to    lake  ils  true  form  as    it  does    when 

■  grouped  as  trees  should  be.  The  final  form  of 
the  tree,  which  so  lar  we  hardly  ever  see  in 
our  grounds,  is  very  pictuiesque,  with  a  free 
open  head ,  but,  being  a  free  grower  and  giviiw 
valuable  wood,  however  grouped  or  massed  i( 

,  should  be  freely  thinned  so  as  to  allow  of  its 
,   full  development. 

In  books  this  Pine  is  sometimes  classed  as  a 
'   variety    of   the   Corsican    Pine,  but,  from  a 

■  planter's  point  of  view,  Ihe  trees  are  as  distinct 
'  as  any  other  I^nes  in  colour  and  form.  Being  a 
I  native  of  the  mountains  of  lower  Austria, 
I  Styria  and  Corinlhia,  sometimes  also  growing 
.  on  the  low  hills  and  even  plains,  ii  would,  1 

think,  be  distinctly  hardier  than  the  Corsican 
in  the  case  of  very  severe  winters,  and  their 
effects  in  low  ground. 

P.  Cbmbra  ii'tviss  Pine), — A  hardy  nortbein 
Pine  of  distinct,  close-growing  form,  and  a 
very  slow  grower  in  our  eountrj-,  as  well  as  in 
its  native  land  on  the  mountains  of  Central 
Europe  or  in  Siberia,  where  il  attains  a  niaxi- 
mum  height  of  loo  ft, 

P.  CoULTERI, — A  Califomian  tree,  not  so 
iaige  as  other  kinds  from  that  great  coaotry  of 
Pines,  but  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  iu 
cones,  which  are  often  20  ins.  Iqpg  and 
weighing  10  lb.  in  its  own  country,  %  our 
country  this  tree  should  be  planted  only  nnia 
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the    mosl  &\-QurBbIe  conditions,    in  ahellered 
valleys  and  on  wanii  soils. 

P.  EXCELSA  [Himalayan  Pi„e).—X  hand- 
some tree,  much  planted  in  Britain  with  long, 
slender,  drooping  leaves  and  pendent  cones.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  of  very  wide 
distribution  in  Asia,  and  also  in  another  form 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  south- 
eastern Europe  on  high  elevations.  In  our 
country  it  thrives  best  in  warm  and  well-drained 

P.  UAI.KPEN-S15  \Jtrasalem  Pini).~K  dis- 
tinct and  very  useful  Pine  throughout  the  roclty 
parts  of  Greece  and  its  islands,  also  Crete, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine.  When  one 
travels  in  those  countries  the  hills  seem  very 
bare  until  you  get  near  their  slopes,  when  the 
welcome  growth  of  this  I^ne  appears,  a  fee- 
quently  cracefut  and  stately  tree.  Coming 
from  such  a  hot  country  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
useful  with  us,  except  in  warm  districts. 

P.  iNsic.MS  (MonlireyPini).—k  beautiful 
Pine  of  the  seashore  of  California,  grass  green 
in  colour,  and  often  thriving  very  well  in  the 
southemand  western  parts  of  our  country,  but 
in  inland  places  occasionaily  suffers  in  hard 
winters,  and  therefore  not  good  for  general 
planting,  although  on  highground  in  the  home 
counties  I  have  seen  healthy  trees.     Syn.,  P. 

P.  Lambertiana  {Suzar  Piae).~Pi  noble 

tree  of  California  and  Columbia  River,  reach- 
ing a  maximum  height  of  300  ft.,  and  some- 
times 60  ft.  in  girth  of  stem.  We  cannot 
omit  such  a  tree  here,  but  could  not  expect  it 
to  make  such  progress  as  in  its  own  genial 
climate,  and  where  planted  with  us  it  is  usual 
to  do  so  in  sheltered  ""  -'---  -^  '-  •■  - 
warm  soils.     The  con 

P.  Larlcio  [Carsiean  Pine).— The  tallest 
Pine  of  Europe,  reachin;;  160  it.  hifjh  and 
over  in  Calabria  and  its  own  country,  Corsica, 
and  of  very  rapid  growth  in  our  cnuntiy,  as  I 
have  raised  woods  of  it  in  ten  years.  The 
tree,  if  one  raises  it  from  seed,  as  we  should  in 
planting,  shows  a  great  variety  of  habit  and 
even  foliage,  and  if  one  liked  to  do  anything 
so  foolish  one  could  give  Latin  names  to  several 
forms  found  in  one  wood.  The  Calabrian 
variety  has  been  reckoned  as  a  species  by  some, 
as  it  is  a  more  vigorous  tree,  especially  in  poor 
soils.  The  vanegateii  or  otherwise  dwarf, 
deformed  varieties  are  beneath  the  notice  of 
anybody  who  thinks  of  the  dignity  and  true 
character  of  this  great  tree. 

P.  MONTANA  (J/w.n/aiB  Pine).— A  dwarf, 
lay  hardy  Pine,  which  clothes  the  mountains 
of  many  parts  of  Central  Europe  with  a  low 
bushy  growth  not  much  larger  than  the  Savin 
at  Furze,  but  under  belter  conditions  getting 

In  our  country  it  is  often  called  inughus  and 
familio,  but  the  best  name  for  the  species  is 
the  one  given  here.  It  is  a  useful  and  distinct 
Pine  for  clothing  banks  and  giving  cover 
between  taller  trees. 
P.  «ONTICOLA  (  (Ka/eru   White  Pine). — A 


Pine  of  the  higher  mountains  of  California. 
Oregon  and  Montana,  reaching  a  maximum 
heiglitofSoft.,  witha  girth  of  gfr.  It  iscon- 
sidered  a  western  representative  of  the  great 
White  Pine  of  Canada,  and  as  it  is  found  at 
elevations  of  10,000  ft.  is  hardy  in  our 
country  and  be'ter  worth  planting  than  many 
of  the  trees  of  greater  size. 

P.  PARVIFUSRA.^A  medium  siied  and 
pretty  tree,  with  dense  foliage,  cultivated  mucK 
m  Japan,  and  a  native  of  Iht 
therefore  a  hardy  tree  with  u! 

P.  Pinaster  {Cluster  Pint\.—K  beautiful 
Pine  of  pleasant  green  colour,  70  ft.  or  more 
high,  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  often 
by  the  seashore,  and  useful  in  our  country  near 
the  sea,  but  often  thriving  in  inland  places, 
best  in  free  and  sandy  sails.  It  is  also  use<i 
much  in  France  as  a  protection  against  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea.  There  are  a  great 
many  so-called  varieties  of  this  Pine,  few  of 
any  consequence. 

P.  PiNKA  (Stone  Pint).^k  distinct  and 
picturesque  Pine,  old  trees  attaining  a  height 
of  70  ft.  to  75  ft.  This  very  chanclerislic 
I'ine  of  Italy  is  not  hardy  in  our  countrj-.  It 
has  been  often  planted  here,  but  does  not 
survive  hard  winters,  and  should  not  be  planted 
except  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  south. 


seashore  in  Gi 


ive  of  sandy  and  rocky  places  by  the 
,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
(Wisletn  Yellow  Pim).—K 


ttvj  noble  tree  reaching  nearly  300  ft,  with  a 
trunk  girth  of  over  45  ft.,  but  in  the  arid 
regions  found  much  smaller.  Sometimes  one 
may  see  trees  branchless  for  over  io3  ft.,  but 
in  quite  healthy  condition.  It  inhabits  Mon- 
tana, Britisli  Columbia,  Western  Nebraska,  and 
Northern  California,  and  is  haidy  in  Britain, 
There  is  a  form  found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  American  continent  which  is  hardier.  P. 
Jeffrtyi  (Black  Pine)  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
variety,  also  scopnlaria,  but  it  does  not  grow 


P.  PlRENAlCA  {Pyretuan  Pine).— A.  fine, 
rapid-growing  tree,  with  bright  green  foliage. 
A  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Spanish  moun- 
tains, and  also  in  the  south  of  France ;  60  ft. 
to  So  ft.  high.  P.  Brutia  is  supposed  to  be 
a  form  of  this. 

P.  Kf&mt^K  (Red  Pine).— h  tall  Pine,  100- 
ft.  to  150  ft,  high,  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba, 
and  southwards  through  the  New  England 
States,  From  its  northern  area  of  habitation 
this  should  be  a  hardy  and  thriving  Pine  in 
Britain. 

P,  RIGTDA  (Tonh  Pint).— A  forest  Pine 
reaching  a  height  of  So  fL  on  sandy  and  rocky 
places  in  Canada,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  the 
Eastern  states.  This  Pine  is  hari^  and  a  rapid 

f  rower  in  Britain,  growing  in  moist  places  less- 
kely  to  suit  the  greater  ^nes, 
P.  SABINIANA  (Grey-leai/td  Pint). — A  very 
interesting  Califbmian  Fine,  inhabiting  the  dry 
i.,,„.i.,tJl*»IC 
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and  wami  hills  and  the  coast  ranges  and  fool 
hills  of  Sierra  Nevada  ;  nol  often  a  very  hi^ 


.-.N^V.Wr/.ii 


variel;  is  consideiysi  a  more  erecl  and  slronger 

grower.  A  great  number  of  varieties  is  men- 
I  lioned  in  books  anil  canities,  and  some 
i   hybrids,  compact  and  dwarf  varieties,  inclmling 


'7 


.     The  grey  foliage   gives  the 
:  appearance  of  clouds  in  the 
distance. 

P.  STROBUS  (  While  Pine :  IVeymeulh  Fine).  — 
One  of  the  noblest  forest  Irees  of  the  northern 
world,  sometimes  leaching  a  he^ht  of  over  170 
ft.,  with  a  ejrth  of  trunk  of  30  ft.,  though  often 
found  much  smaller.  Owing  to  the  cutting  of 
the  woods  in  Canada  and  Northern  America,   1 

lis  seldom  seen  in  its  native  dignity  in  the 
settled  parts.  It  forms  dense  forests  in  New- 
foundland and   Canada,  and  westwards  and  | 


variegated  ones,  none  of  any  consequence  com- 
pared to  the  wild  tree.  This  Pine  sows  itself 
in  rough  heaths  and  sandy  ground,  and  thrive, 
there,  if  allowed  to  do  so  under  these  con- 
ditions.          

PIPTANTHU8  {Nepaul  Laburnum).— 
P.   nepahttsis   is   a    Pea-flowered   shrub, 

\  hardy  enough  for  walls,  which  it  covers 

;   with  large  deep  green  leaves  similar  in 

I   shape  to  those  of  the 

!   and  in  southern  and  w 


But  i 


Labumuin, 
localities  with- 
without    even   this 


southwards  alone  the  mountains.  Ceilain 
vBiielies  are  catak^ed,  but  they  are  of  little 
use  beside  the  parent  tree. 

P.  SYLVESTR1S  {Scotch  Pine).— Oai  native 
Fine  and,  in  its  old  stale,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  useful  we  can  ever  have.  It  is  of 
very  wide  distribution  in  Northern,  Arctic, 
and  mountain  regions,  and  also  on  the  moun- 
tains  of   Italy    and    Greece.      The    Rliswan 


jnended  for  walls,  and  1: 
desirable  of  plants  even  for  them. 
has  evergreen  foliage,  and  in  early  sumr 
long  dense  clusters  of  large  bright  yellov.- 
flowers  similar  to  those  of  the  Laburnum. 
bul  larger.  It  succeeds  best  in  hght  soils, 
and  in  the  west  and  south  thrives  away 
from  walls  and  among  shrubs  as  al 
Madresfield.,    Himalayan  Region 

PITTOaPOEUM.— Evergreen  shrubs. 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
China,  few  of  them  in  cultivation  and 
those  usually  only  seen  in  southern  gar- 
dens or  those  in  sheltered  places  near  the 
sea  where  they  fonn  evergreen  bushes 
and  trees  of  some  beauty  and  distinctnes 
of  form.  P.  todara  is  a  good  white 
flowering  shrub  in  some  southern  gardeoi 
and  is  among  the  plants  worth  growing 
in  tubs  or  vases  for  placing  out  in  the 
'.  unduiajum  .i^  a  gracefiil 
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evergreen  and  P.  Mayi  is  also  a  very 
pretty  evergreen  at  Castle weUan  and 
other  gardens  in  districts  with  a  climate 
allowing  of  the  cultivation  of  the  half 
hardy  evergreens. 

PI^TAJfUS  (P/a«e).— Stately  sum- 
mer-leafing' trees  of  the  East  and  America, 
«jf  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  and  high 
value  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  islands 
as  shade,  lawn,  or  avenue  trees  ;  thriving 
too  in  the  centre  even  of  smoke  polluted 
cities  as  in  many  of  the  squares  in  west 
and  central  London,  and  not  merely 
existing,  as  most  trees  do  in  such  condi- 
tion, but  attaining  much  beauty  of  form 
and  dignity  there,  as  in  Berkeley  Square 
and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Here  the 
great  trees,  getting  out  of  the  gardeners' 
way,  or  any  attack  of  pruners  or  self- 
appointed  tree-architects,  assume  their 
true  and  natural  form,  and  are  very  fine 
whether  in  summer  or  winter.  Where 
the  Plane  is  used  in  the  streets  of  London, 
however,  as  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
the  costly  and  wasteful  labour  of  pruning 
the  trees  to  one  ugly  shape  is  earned  out. 
The  Planes  are  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings and  layers,  but  planters  should  in 
all  cases  avoid  them,  as  they  cannot 
expect  from  such  beginnings  the  fine 
rapid,  natural  growth  and  true  form  of 
the  tree.  The  Plane  which  thrives  best 
in  London,  or  what  is  often  called  the 
London  Plane,  is  not  (as  it  used  to  be 
thought)  the  American  or  Western  Plane, 
but  the  Eastern  plane  or  one  of  its  forms 
of  which  the  accepted  name  is  now  aceri- 
Jolioy  a  name  with  many  synonyms.  The 
true  Western  Plane,  P.  occidenlalis,  is 
rarely  seen  in  Europe  outside  of  botanical 
gardens,  and,  when  it  is,  it  has  little  of 
the  beautiful  vigour  of  the  Oriental  Plane 
in  our  country.  The  name  Orientalis  is 
still  kept  up  for  a  deeply  cut  leaved  form 
of  Plane,  but  it  is  not  really  distinct  as  a 
species  from  the  London  Plane.  P. 
cuneata  is  an  Eastern  species  with  deeply 
cut  leaves,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  all 
planting  ends  that  the  vigorous  London 
Plane  is  the  Eastern  Plane  no  matter  by 
what  name  it  is  called.  The  Plane,  being 
a  tree  of  vast  distribution  in  the  East, 
accounts  for  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
the  various  forms,  mainly  differing  in  the 
shape  and  lobing  of  the  leaves.  While 
the  tree  attains  its  greatest  growth  in 
Southern  Italy  and  south-eastern  Europie 
generally,  it  is  a  noble  tree  in  the  southern 

Earts  of  England,  attaining  its  best  size, 
eight  and  form  in  good  valley  soils,  and 
there  are  many  fine  examples  of  it  in  the 
Tbamas  Valley.  There  is  a  pieculiarity 
of  the  bark  in  scaling  off  in  large  irregular 
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patches,  which  leads  to  rather  a  striking 
effect,  and  is  in  no  way  harmful  to  the 
tree.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  it 
much  as  a  shade  tree  near  their  puUic 
buildings,  and  from  all  recorded  time  it 
has  been  much  planted  in  Persia.    As 


yet  this  tree  has  been  little  used  in  our 
woodlands,  though  it  certainly  dese'rves  a 
place  in  them,  especially  in  those  on  the 
alluvial  soils. 

PLATTOODON  [Broad  Bell-flimer).— 
P.  grandiflorum,  sometimes  called  Cam- 
panula ^randiflora,  is  a  handsome  Siberian 
perennial,  hardy  in  light  dry  soils,  but  im- 
patient of  damp  and  undrained  situations, 
where  its  thick  fleshy  roots  are  sure  to  de- 
cay. Sometimes  the  decay  commences  be- 
low and  spreads  upward,  but  it  generally 
begins  above  and  spreads  downward,  the 
plant  rotting  off  at  the  neck.  The  flowers 
are  3  to  3  in.  across,  deep  blue  with  a  slight 
slaty  shade,  and  in  clusters  at  the  end  of 
each  branch.  The  branches  are  18  in. 
high,  and  very  slender  at  the  base,  so  that 
if  unsupported  in  their  early  stage  of 
growth,  tiiey  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
the  plant  look  untidy.  Such  neglect  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  repair  when  the 
flowers  are  nearly  developed,  as  branch 
after  branch  will  break  away  in  lying.  It 
is  belter  to  leave  them  alone,  merely 
pegging  down  the  branches  to  prevent 
breakage  by  wind.  Perhaps  the  best 
position  for  the  plant  would  be  overhang- 
mg  a  ledge  in  some  sunny  corner  of  the 
rock-garden,  where  its  negligent  growth  is 
in  keeping  with  the  situation,  and  its 
flowers,  being  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  are 
shown  to  advantage.  Like  most  Cam- 
panulas it  has  a  tendency  to  revert  from 
blue  to  while  through  various  modifica- 
tions.   Equally  pretty  is  the  white  variety, 
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though  by  no  means 
type,  A  rich  loamy  soil,  good  drainage, 
and  an  open  situation  are  best.  Propa- 
gate by  seeds,  which  can  be  readily  pro- 
cured. The  young  shoots,  if  taken  off 
when   about   3   in.   long,   in  spring,  and 

E laced  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  will  strike, 
ut  not  freely.  The  plant  is  a  bad  one  to 
divide^^^i vision  often  resulting  in  failure, 
and,  if  attempted,  must  be  carried  out  in 
May,  when-  the  growth  has  just  com- 
menced. P.  autumnale,or  chinense,  from 
China  and  Japan,  is  taller  and  more 
robust  than  P,  grandiflorum,  with  narrower 
leaves,  but  more  dense,  and  its  flowers, 
though  smaller,  are  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted along  the  upper  half  of  the  stems. 
Besides  a  white  variety,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  become  semi-double,  by  a  sort  of  "  hose- 
in-hose "  reduplication  of  the  corolla, 
similar  to  what  occurs  in  many  of  our 
Campanulas.  The  dwarf,  Mariesi,  from 
Japan,  is  distinct. 

PLATYSTEMON.— P.  califomkus  is  a 
pretty  Califomianhardy  annual  Poppywort, 
forming  a  dense  tuft,  studded  thickly  in 
:r  with  sulphur-yellow  blossoms.    It 


Plalysicm™  califiiriicus. 

merely  requires  lo  be  sown  in  ordinary 
soil  in  the  open  border  either  in  autumn 
or  spring  ;  but  the  seedlings  should  be 
well  thinned  out.  P.  Iciocarpum  is  a 
similar  kind. 

FLUUBAOO  {Lead'worf].—\-a  interest- 
ing family  of  graceful  perennials  and  half 
shrubby  plants,  the  hardiest  being  P,  Lar- 
pentce,  the  blue-flowered  Leadwort,  from 
China.     P.  capensis,  usually  grown  under 


^lass,  may  be  planted  01 
.  mgits  lovely  pale-blue  flowers  continuously 
j  throughout  the  summer.  The  plants 
I  should  be  specially  prepared  for  out-of- 
!  doors,  young  ones  being  always  the  best 
for  edgings,  though  taller  ones  may  be 
used  in  certain  positions.  P.  capensis  is 
used  with  good  effect  in  German  gardens. 
P.  Larpentte  is  perfectly  hardy,  its  wiry 
stems  forming  neat  and  full  tufts,  varying 
from  6  to  10  in.  high,  according  to  soil 
and  position.  In  September  these  are 
nearly  covered  with  flowers,  arranged  in 
close  trusses  at  Che  ends  of  the  shoots,  and 
of  a  flne  cobalt-blue,  changing  to  violet : 
they  usually  last  till  the  frosts.  A  warm 
sandy  loam  or  other  light  soil  and  a  sunny 
warm  position  should  be  given,  such  as 
above  the  upper  edges  of  vertical  stones 
or  slopes  on  the  rock-garden.  It  may 
also  be  used  fur  borders,  banks,  or  edgings 
in  the  flower  garden,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  slightly-raised  beds.  Very  easily 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots  during 
winter  or  early  spring. 

FOA — Perennial  and  annual  Grasses, 
few  worth  cultivating.  P.  fertilis  has  dense 
tufts  of  long,  soft,  smooth,  slender  leaves, 
10  to  [8  in.  high,  and  arched  gracefully  on 
every  side.  In  the  flowering  season  they 
bearatry,purplishor  violet -tinged  panicles, 
rising  to  twice  the  height  of  the  tufts. 
Isolated  on  lawns  the  plant  is  effective, 
and  if  in  good  soil  gives  no  trouble.  P. 
acjuatica  is  a  stout  native  Grass,  4  to  6  ft. 
high,  usually  occurring  in  wet  ditches,  by 
rivers,  and  in  marshes.  It  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  handsomest  of  hardy  Grasses 
for  the  margins  of  artificial  water  or 
streams,  associated  with  such  things  as 
the  Typhas,  Acorus,  Bulrush,  and  Water 
Dock.     It  increases  rapidly. 

PODOPHYLLUM  {f/imaiayan  May- 
apple). — P.Rmodi'K.  similar  to  P.  pellatum, 
but  handsomer.  The  stem  and  lea\-es  have 
a  reddish  tinge,  the  fruits  1  in.  long,  and 
coral-red.  The  plant  succeeds  perfecllx' 
in  peaty  soil  if  in  warm  sheltered  spots  : 
and  in  such  positions  is  useful  for  the 
marginsof  beds  of  .'American  plants.  Seed 
or  division.  P.  peltatum  (May-apple)  is 
interesting  with  its  glossy  green,  wnnkled 
leaves,  borne  umbrella-like,  on  slender 
stems,  about  1  ft.  high.  Its  waxy-white 
Christmas  Rose-like  flowers  are  produced 
in  May,  and  succeeded  by  grreen  Crab- 
like  fruit ;  hence  the  popular  name.  It  i» 
adapted  for  shady  peat  borders,  or  for 
woods,  but  requires  moist  ve^table  soil 
and  shady  or  half-shady  positions.  Seed 
or  division. 

POmOIAHA.--/'.  GillUni  is  a  beac- 
tifiil    sub-tropicat    tree    which     thrires 
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against  walls  in  ihe  Isle  of  Wight  in  the 
garden  of  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank  who  writes 
of  it  in  the  Garden  : — ■"  The  foliage  gives  it 
very  much  the  look  of  an  Acacia  at  a  little 
distance,  and  it  is  often  mistaken  for  one 
of  them.  But  no  Acacia  that  I  have  ever 
seen  has  such  splendid  blossoms.  My 
great  surprise  has  been  in  its  well  doing 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  open  ground  that 
I  have  now  no  fear  for  it  at  aJl,  and  during 
the  worst  frost  we  have  had  here  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  was 
entirely  uninjured.  A  very  great  recom- 
mendation for  it  in  my  eyes  is  the  time  of 
year  when  it  is  accustomed  to  blossom. 
All  spring  things  have  gone  by,  and  the 
wealth  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  has 
become  exhausted  when  this  very  beauti- 
ful object  makes  full  compensation  for 
any  loss  that  has  been  sustained.  More- 
over, it  goes  on  for  such  a  very  long 
time — blossoming,  it  is  true,  in  an  inter- 
mittent sort  of  way^but  still  remaining 
an  attraction  in  the  highest  degree  in  the 

Cien  for  week  after  week."  Such  a 
dsome  and  graceful  thing  deserves 
trial  in  warm  southern  gardens  especi- 
ally where  [he  soil  and  subsoil  is  open 
and  warm,  and  always  against  south 
walls. 

POLEMONIUM  (drfci  yaJtrian).—A 
small  family  of  Phloxworts,  mostly  from 
North  America.  A  few  of  them  are  familiar 
in  gardens,  and  among  the  best  are  the 
following  : 

P.  ccamlenm  {JacoVs  Ladder)  most 
people  are  familiar  with.  Besides  the 
original  blue-flowered  species,  there  is  a 
vanety  with  white  blossoms,  and  another 
handsome  form  with  variegated  foliage, 
which  on  good  garden  soil  is  almost  as 
easily  grown  as  the  common  one.  It 
thrives  best  in  deep,  rich,  but  well-drained 
loam.  To  propagate  it,  dig  up  well- 
established  plants,  pulling  them  to  pieces, 
and  planting  immediately  in  early  autumn 
in  a  bed  of  good  soil.  Where  merely 
required  for  borders  and  rock-garden,  take 
up,  divide,  and  replant  the  old  stools  where 
desired,  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  deal- 
ing with  herbaceous  plants.  As  the 
variegated  variety  is  grown  for  ieaf- 
beauty  alone,  the  flower-stems  should  be 
removed. 

P.  conferttim.— This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all,  with  slender  deeply -cut 
leaves,  and  dense  clusters  of  deep  blue 
flowers  on  stoutish  stems,  about  6  in.  high. 
It  requires  a  warm  spot  in  the  rock-garden 
and  a  well-drained,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rather 
stiA  than  otherwise.  Though  it  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  in 
dampness  about  the 


hurtfiil.  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  years  after  it  has  become 
established.     Rocky  Mountains. 

F.  iLumilo  is  a  truly  alpine  pretty  plant 
with  pale-blue  flowers  on  stems  a  few 
inches  high.  In  a  dry  situation  and  a 
light  sandy  soil  it  is  hardy,  but  on  a  damp 
subsoil  is  sure  to  die  in  winter,  P.  mexi- 
canum  is  similar  but  larger,  and  being 
only  of  biennial  duration  is  scarcely  worth 
cvihivating.     N.  .America. 

P.  TSptauB  is  an  American  alpine  plant, 
and,  though  far  inferior  in  beauty  to  P. 
confertum,  is  worth  growing.  Its  stems 
are  creeping,  and  its  slate-blue  flowers 
form  a  loose  drooping  panicle,  6  or  8  in. 
high.  Snails  devour  it  ravenously,  espe- 
cially the  scaly  root-stocks  during  winter, 
and  must  be  watched  for.  P.  sibiricum, 
granditlomm  and  Richardsoni  much 
resemble  P.  cceruleum,  but  are  more 
vigorous,  with  larger  flowers.  There  are 
several  other  species  in  cultivation,  but 
not  important. 

P0LIANTHE8  {Tuberose).—?,  iube- 
rosa  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
strong  imported  bulbs  from  Italy  and 
France  of  this  deliciously  fragrant  plant, 
if  inserted  in  warm  soil,  will  flower  well  in 
the  open  air  during  August.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  we  have  seen 
the  Tuberose  flowering  freely  in  the  open 
border,  the  bulbs  in  a  light,  sandy,  well- 
drained  soil,  in  which  they  had  remained 
all  the  winter,  slightly  protected  during 
severe  weather  by  ashes  or  other  dry 
material. 

POLTOALA.  {Milkwort).— Iht  hardy 
Milkworts  are  neat  dwarf  plants,  with 
flowers  much  resembling  those  of  the  Pea 
family.  P.  Cham^buxus  (Box-leaved 
Milkwort)  is  a  little  creeping  shrub  from 
the  Alps  of  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
where  it  often  forms  but  very  small 
plants.  In  our  gardens,  however,  on 
peaty  soil  and  fine  sandy  loams,  it  spreads 
out  into  compact  tufts  covered  with 
cream-coloured  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
variety  purpurea  is  much  prettier ;  the 
flowers  are  a  lovely  bright  magenta- 
purple,  with  a  clear  yellow  centre.  It 
succeeds  in  any  sandy,  well-drained  soil, 
best  in  sandy  peat,  if  slightly  shaded 
from  the  mid-day  sun.  Even  when  out  of 
flower  it  is  interesting  owin^  to  its  dwarf 
compact  habit,  bright  shinmg  evergreen 
leaves,  and  olive-purplish  stems.  P.  pau- 
cifolia  is  a  handsome  North  American 
perennial,  3  to  4  in.  high,  with  slender 
prostrate  shoots,  and  concealed  flowers. 
From  these  shoots  spring  stems,  bearing 
in  summer  one  to  three  handsome  flowers 
about  three-quarters    of  an    inch    long, 
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generally     rosy  -  purple,    b 
white.     It   is  suited  for  the  rock-garden, 
in  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and  for  association 
in  half-shady  places  with  Linniea  boreahs, 
Trientalis,     Mitchella.      Some     of     the  j 
British  Milkworts,  especially  P.  calcarea  ! 
and   vulgaris,  arc  interesting  and  easily   : 
^rown  in  sunny  chinks  of  the  rock-garden 
if   in   calcareous   soil.      They  form   neat   ' 
dressy    tufts    of    blue,    purple-pink,   and 
white   flowers,  borne   profusely   in   early 
summer.      Seed   may  be   gathered   from 
wild    plants    and    sown    in    sandy    soil. 
Plants  carefully  taken  up  from  Iheir  native 
positions  have  also   been   established   in 
gardens. 

POLYGONATUM   Solomons  Seai).— 
Graceful  tuberous  perennials  distributed 


autumn,  germinate  in  early  spring  :  the 
creeping  root -stocks  may  also  be  divided 
to  any  extent,  and  in  good  soil  soon  form 
nice  tufts.  A  few  of  the  species' are  also  in 
much  request  for  forcing  for  early  spring 
use  in  the  greenhouse  ;  these  are  gener- 
ally impiorted  instead  of  being  grown  at 
home,  as  they  might  well  be.  It  simply 
requires  singling  out  good  crowns  and 
growing  them  in  rich  loamy  soil,  lifting 
and  potting  when  required. 

P.  biflonun.— A  pretty  species  from 
the  wooded  hillsides  of  Canada,  and  New 
Brunswick,  of  slender  graceful  growth,  the 
arching  stems  i  ft,  to  3  ft.  in  height,  the 
small  flower  stems  jointed  near  the  base  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  greenish  white,  two 
or  three  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 


chiefl)  m  the  north  temperate  regions  of 
the  Himilayis  ■\merica  Japan  China, 
and  Europe  and  with  lery  few  if  any 
exceptions  » ill  be  found  quite  hardy 
enoui,h  to  withstand  the  rit,our3  even  of 
an  Enj,lish  winter  There  are  nine  dis 
tinct  species  kno«n  to  us  in  cultivation 
and  pcrhips  is  miny  varieties,  and 
although  there  is  some  simihrity  amongst 
them  m  habit  ill  are  distinct  as  garden 
plants  Thej  thrive  well  in  almost  anv 
position  in  t,ood  sandy  soil  and  will  be  all 
the  better  for  an  occasional  liberal  dress 
ing  of  leaf  soil  It  is  in  shady  nooks 
under  the  shide  of  deciduous  trees  in 
the  wild  t^rden  however  where  the)  do 
best  and  are  seen  to  the  best  idvantage 
The%  are  increased  by  seeds  or  hemes, 
which    sown    as    soon    as    gathered    in 


'^yns    P    pubescens,  P.  hirtum,  and    P. 
canahculatum 

P  Jsponicnm  —  A  distinct  species. 
native  of  Japan  hard)  in  this  country, 
flowering  in  early  April,  growing  about 
2  ft  in  height  the  leaves  of  a  very  firm 
leathery  texture  the  flowers  white,  tinged 
purplish 

F  latifolinm,  the  old  Convallaria 
latifolia  or  broad  leaved  Solomon's  S^l, 
seems  to  be  about  intermediate  betw-een 
P  multiflorum  and  P  officinale.  It  is  a 
native  of  Furope  and  is  said  to  have  been 
found  m  Sykes  Wood,  near  Ingleton, 
■^  orkshire  A  fine  robust  species,  the 
stems  being  from  aj  ft  to  4  ft.  high,  arch- 
ing the  leaves  bright  green  ;  flowers 
large,  two  to  five  in  a  bunch  from  the  1 
axils  of  the  leaves,  greenish- white,  in  Juh    I 
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p.  latifolium  var.  commutatum  diflers 
from  the  above  in  being  glabrous  through- 
out, with  a  flower-stem  z  ft.  to  7  ft.  in 
height  ;  large  white  flowers,  three  to  ten 
in  a  bunch.     N.  America. 

P.  mnltiflonun.— This  is  the  common 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  is  the  most  grown  of 
all  the  species.  It  grows  from  2  ft  to  3  ft. 
high,  glaucous  green;  the  flowers  are  large, 
nearly  white,  one  to  five  in  a  bunch  in  the 
axils  of  all  the  leaves.  It  is  a  very  robust 
and  free-growing  species,  its  arching 
stems  and  drooping  flowers  being  very 
attractive.  There  are  several  garden 
varieties,  notably  a  double -flowered  one, 
and  one  in  which  the  leaves  are  distinctly 
^■ariegated.  P.  Broteri  is  a  variety  with 
much  larger  flowers  ;  P.  bracteatum,  a 
form  in  which  the  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  flowers  are  well  developed,  flower- 
ing throughout  the  summer. 

P.  oppOBitifolitim.— .\  charming  kind 
confined  to  temperate  regions  of  the 
Himalayas  and  hardy,  although  usually 
given  as  a  greenhouse  species.  It  will 
doubtless  do  best  in  a  sheltered  spot,  but 


jun.,  as  early  as  1656;  2  ft.  to  3  fl.  high 
under  cultivation,  the  leaves  four  to  eight 
in  a  whorl ;  the  flowers,  two  to  three  in  a 
bunch    in  the    axils  of  the  leaves,  are 
greenish -white,  smaller  than  those  of  PI 
multiflorum.      The   fruits   are   red   when 
ripe.     It  flowers  in  June.— U.  K. 
1      POLTOONUH  {Knotivced).~-V'hi  vast 
family   of    Polygonums,   comprising    150- 
.  species  of  world-wide    distribution,  the 
j  majority    insignificant    weeds,   neverthe- 
less includes  several  noble  plants,  which 
I  are  well  worth  considering  for  their  beauty 
I   of  form.    They  thrive  in  anyordinarygar- 
'  den  soil ;  those  of  a  bushy  habit  should  be 
j   allowed  plenty  of   space.      Tying  in  the 
!  shoots  detracts  much  from  their  beauty, 
i   which  consists  in  the  many  flower-spikes 
rising  above  a  gracefully-developed  mass 
'  of  foliage  reaching  to  the  ground.     The 
dwarf  perennials,  most  of  which  are  cver- 
]  green,  need  no  supjjort    and  little  atten- 
tion beyond  an  occasional  Iriinming  ;  but 


I    the   > 


trouble,  and  it  is  a  good  plant  for  shady 
spots  on  the  rock-garden,  the  habit  grace- 
ful, 2  ft.  to  3  ft.  ij    '    ■   '      ' 
green  ;  the  flowci 
reddish    lines  anc 
bunches  of  from  si 
both  sides  in  laic 
red  when  ripe. 

P.  ponctatQin.  —  .Another  beautiful 
species  from  the  temperate  Himalayas, 
where  it  is  found  at  altitudes  of  7,000  ft. 
to  1 1,000,  ft.,  and  hardy  in  our  gardens  ; 
about  3  ft.  in  height,  [he  stem  angular,  1 
with  hard  leathery  leaves,  flowers  white, 
with  lilac  dots,  two  to  three  in  a  bunch,  in  I 
late  summer. 

P.  rosetim.— A  handsome  little  plant 
allied  to  P.  verticillatum.  It  was  first 
sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by 
Bunge,  and  is  doubtless  the  plant  de- 
scribed in  Flora  Rossica.  It  appears  . 
to  vary  considerably  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  leaves  in  their  being  more 
or  less  whorlcd,  and  also  in  the  size  of 
its  flowers,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  the 
leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  more  ;  the 
flowers  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
clear  rose-coloured,  are  very  pretty 
amongst  the  narrow  green  foliage.  N. 
Asia. 

P.  TertdoiUatmn.— An  elegant  species 
distributed  over  the  tempterate  H  imalayas, 
and  pretty  general  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  was  found  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  in  1792,  and  appears  to  have 
been    cultivated    by    John    Tradescant, 


the  annuals,  unless  grown  as  single  speci- 
,   mens,  and  in  sheltered  situations,  require 

P.  afflne  is  a  pretty  alpine  plant  of  the 
Himalayas,  whete  it  grows  on  the  wet  river 
banks  and  meadows,  and  hangs  in  rosy 
clumps  from  moist  precipices.   In  cultiva- 
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tion  it  is  6  to  8  in.  high,  with  rosy-red 
flowers  in  dense  spikes  home  freely  in 
September  and  October.  P.  Brunonis  is 
similar  and  as  desirable ;  the  Rowers,  of 
a  pale  rose  or  flesh  colour,  borne  in 
dense  erect  spikes  nearly  i8  in.  high, 
and  continuing  more  or  less  through  the 


F.  compactmn  is  similar  to  p.  cuspi- 
datum,  and  forming  a  compact  tuft  i 
to  2  ft.  high.  It  bears  white  flowers  in 
great  provision,  and  iis  leaves  are 
similar  to  those  of  P.  cuspidatum, 
though    much   smaller.     It  flowers    late 

P.  cnapicUttim  (Japan  Knotweed),  also 
known  as  P.  Sieboldi,  isof  flneand  grace- 
ful habit,  its  creamy-white  flowers  borne 
in  profiiston.  It  should  be  grown  apart 
on  the  turf  or  in  some  rough  part  of 
the  wild  garden,  as,  unfortunately,  it  is 
weedy,  and.  in  light  soils  springs  up 
everywhere. 

F,  sadutlinense.— A  huge  perennial 
with  bright  green  leaves  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  length,  the  flowers  greenish -white, 
in  slender  drooping  racemes.     It  thrives 

eflective,  and  it  makes  a  tine  feature  on 
the  turf  or  in  a  spot  where  It  can  run 
about  freely.  There  is  no  better  plant 
for  setni-wild  places.     Sachalien. 

F.  Taccimfolium  is  very  distinct  in 
aspect,  quite  hardy,  and  thrives  in  almost 


stumps.  Under  favourable  conditions  it 
grows  rapidly,  and  produces  a  profusion 
of  Whortleberry-like  leaves  and  rosy 
flowers.    Himalayas. 

POLYFODITIM  {Polypodpi).  —  This 
large  family  of  Ferns  contains  several 
good  hardy  kinds,  the  principal  being  the 
common  P.  vulgare,  which  has  about  a 
score  of  cultivated  varieties  differing  more 
or  less  widely  from  each  other.  The  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  as  well  as  the  freest 
in  growth  are  cambri cum,  elegantissimum, 
omnilacerum,  and  pulchcrrimum.  Though 
preferring  shade,  they  only  need  a  good 
supply  of  water  at  the  rootduringsummer, 
and  will  thrive  even  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun.  Plant  them  in  flbryloam 
and  tough  and  fibry  peat,  with  a  liberal 


Oak  Fern  (P<>l>*pi>diuai  dr>'a|>terU). 

admixture  of  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed 
wood^  matter,  to  which  add  a  thin  top- 
dressing  of  similar  material  every  autumn. 
The  evergreen  Polypodiums  associate  well 
with  flowering  plants  that  do  not  requite 
frequent  removing,  and  they  may  be 
made  to  cover  bare  spaces  beneath  trees, 
or  to  overran  stumps.  A  beautiful  effect, 
too,  is  got  by  their  use  as  a  carpet  or 
setting  to  some  of  the  plants  in  the  rock- 
garden.  Besides  P.  vulgare  and  its 
varieties,  there  are  several  deciduous 
kinds,  such  as  P.  Dryopleris  (Oak  Fern" 
and  P.  Phegopteris  (Beech  Fern),  well 
known  to  all  Fem  lovers.    They  thriw 
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best  in  fieat,  loam,  and  sharp  sand,  with 
some  broken  lumps  of  sandstone,  and 
prefer  a  dry  situation  in  the  rock-garden  ; 
■or  any  situation  which  is  not  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  A  slightly  shaded  spot  should 
be  selected,  where  they  might  be  planted 
among  flowering  plants  suitable  for  the 
same  treatment,  and  affording  the  needed 
shelter.  P.  Robertianum  (Limestone  Poly- 
pody) is  a  beautiful  deciduous  species, 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage  ;  it  should 
have  a  dry  sheltered  fiosition,  does  not 
mind  sunshine,  and  prefers  a  mixture  of 
sandy  and  fibry  loam,  with  a  plentiful 
.addition  of  pounded  limestone.  P.  alpestre 
resembles  the  Lady  Fern  ;  the  fronds  dark 
green,  and  sometimes  exceed  2  ft.  in 
length.  It  may  with  advantage  be  grouped 
with  Lady  Ferns,  as  it  flourishes  under 
similar  treatment.  P.  hexagonopterum, 
a  native  of  N.  America,  is  hardy  in  shel- 
tered positions,  and  has  elegant  tapering 
■dark  green  fronds  atiout  1  ft.  in  height. 
Polystlt^hnm.  See  Aspidium. 
PONTEDEBU.  {Pickerel  Weed).-  P. 
£ordaia  is  one  of  ihe  handsomest  water- 
plants,  combining  grace  of  habit  and  leaf 
with  beauty  of  flower.  It  forms  thick  tufls 
■of  almost  arrow-shaped,  long-stalked 
leaves,  from  \\  to  over  2  ft.  high,  crowned 
with  spikes  of  blue  flowers.  P.  angusti-  , 
-folia  has  narrower  leaves.  Both  should 
"be  planted  in  shallow  jkioIs  of  water.  | 
Division  of  tufts  at  any  season.  North 
America. 

POPULUS    (Poplar).— MzvaW-j   forest   ' 
trees  of  northern  and  temperate  countries,   1 
-often  of  rapid  growth,  mostly  hardy   in 
■our  country,  some  giving  very  fine  effects  ■ 
in  the  landscape,  and  others  of  value  in 
woodlands.      Generally  they  are  much  | 
neg'iccted  in  country  places,  and  in  future   1 
ihey  will  be  worth   more   attention,  not 
■only   because   their   rapid   growlh   often 
Tielps   to   shut  oui   objectionable  things,   1 
but  some  for  their  timber,     .'\mong  the   | 
best  are  the  white,  or  the  Abele  Poplar  \ 
■{P.  alba),  and  its  variety  Holleana  nivea, 
Which  is  whiter  in  the  foliage   than  the 
wild    tree  ;    the   great   P.   monilifera   of  | 
North    America,  grown    under    various 
names  in  our  gardens,  and  the  most  rapid  ] 
-grower  of  Poplars  ;  the  Balsam  Poplar  ^ 
{P.   batsamifera)  \  Fremont's  Poplar  (P.  ■ 
Fremotui)  ;  P.  grandidentala  ;  P.  kefero-   I 
^ftylla  of  North  America,  of  which  there 
IS   a  pendulous  variety  ;  P.   laurifolia  of 
Siberia  ;  the  Black  Poplar  {,P.  Nigra),  a 
native    tree     which     has     one     or     two 
varieties,    one,  the    Lombardy    Poplar ; 
P.    Sieboldi    of  Japan  ;    P.    Siinoni   of 
•China  ;    P.    suaveolens    of    North-Wesl 
India  ;  P.  tremuloides  of  North  America, 


and  P.  trickocarpa.  Poplars  being  com- 
mon in  French  and  Continental  gardens 
generally,  their  culture  has  led  lo  what 
are  called  impro\-ed  races  and  hybrids, 
among  which  the  variety  Eugenie  is  a 
favourite  in  the  east  of  France.  Few 
Poplars  are  ever  planted  in  a  fine  way  in 
our  country,  and  some  of  them  are  not 
well  known  yet  ;  but  such  as  are  known 
are  very  fine  in  habit,  especially  the  Abele 
and  its  allies,  and  there  is  no  more  beau- 
tiful tree  than  our  nati\-e  Aspen  {P. 
Iremuld),  with  its  cloud  of  delicate  mov- 
ing leaves. 

Four  kinds  of   Poplar  are   considered 
nntives  of  our  country— the  White  Poplar, 
—    growing    loo    ft.,    the    Grey 


Poplar  [P.  canirscens),  the  Aspen,  and 
lastly,  the  Black  Poplar,  though  this  is 
not  certainly  a  native.  In  nature  these 
trees  usually  inhabit  moist  ground  near 
streams  or  lakes,  or  nioist  woods,  and  in 
cultivation  they  often  do  best  and  look 
best  in  such  places,  as  in  the  Poplar-lined 
valleys  of  France.  In  our  moist  climate, 
however,  such  soil  or  place  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  their  growlh,  as  we  see  noble 
trees  of  the  greater  Poplars  in  good  soil 
away  from  lake  or  river  ;  but  where  there 
is  water  it  is  often  well  to  group  them 
near  it,  as,  like  the  Willows,  they  are 
rirely  so  good  in  effect  as  when  grouped 
near  water.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  is 
often  used  in  that  way,  and  shows  its 
tine  form  in  such  situations ;  the  Grey 
and  White  Poplars  have  claims  in  the 
same  way,  as  they,  when  old,  often  show 
very  fine  form. 

Our  gardens  are  so  crowded  with 
exotic  things— many  of  them  ((uite  unfit 
for  our  climate — that  it  is  surprising  how 
little  our  native  Poplars  come  into  the 
scheme  of  the  planter,  and  hardly  ever 
into  that  of  the  ordinary  nursery  planters 
with  their  conventional  trees  and  pseudo- 
botanical  absurdities  in  the  way  of  mons- 
trous fonns  and  variegations.    The  true 
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Aspen  is  one  of  our  native  trees  that  is 
neglected,  and  rarely  ever  seen  grouped 
in  the  pleasure  garden  in  an  effective 
way,  though  we  may  see  it  here  and 
there  wild,  and  in  many  woodland  places, 
grouping  itself  sexy  prettily.  I  know 
nothing  tnore  attracii\e  than  a  group  of 
the  Aspen  by  the  waterside  or  in  almost 
any  position.  In  Ireland,  and  on  warm 
limestone  soils  elsewhere,  the  leaves 
become  a  loi'ely  colour  in  autumn,  but 
not  on  stiff  soils. 

POETTJLACA(/'tfrj/d«r).-This  bright 
little  annual  P.grandiftora  has  been  inlro- 
duced  many  years  from  its  native  home  in 
Chili,  and  few  Chilian  plants  have  spread 
so  widely  all  over  the  world.  1(  seems  as 
happy  under  a  tropical  sun  as  in  an  Eng- 
lish garden,  where  no  other  annual  excels 
it  in  brilliancy,  delicacy,  and  diversity  of 
colour.  It  makes  itself  at  home  as  well 
on  a  dry,  poor  bank  as  in  a  rich  border 


Flowen  or  Portulnca  graiuliAora. 

among  taller  things.  One  can  see  by  its 
growth  that  it  is  a  child  of  the  sun,  and 
that  is  why  one  finds  it  so  fine  in 
gardens  in  tlie  parched  plains  of  India 
and  Egypt,  as  well  as  throughout  North 
America.  The  colours  vary  from  crimson 
and  white  through  every  shade  to  pure 
yellow.  There  are  single  and  double- 
flowered  kinds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  are  the  more  beautiful.  The  double 
flowers  last  longer,  and  greater  care  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  selecting  the  finest 
of  the  doubles  by  crossing  the  various 
sorts.  Forty  years  ago  M.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  raised  many  beautiful  double  sorts, 
to  which  he  gave  names,  but  it  was  soon 
found  useless  to  keep  named  sorts,  so  one 
buys  seed  now  in  mixed  colours,  as  with 
Cinerarias.  Seeds  of  the  Portulaca  should 
be  sown  thinly  during  the  month  of  April 
in  pans  in  a  frame,  and  the  seedlings  be 
planted  out  early  in  June.  They  can  be 
also  sown  in  the  open  ground  about  the 
end  of  May,  for  succession  after  the  frame- 


raised  seedlings.  The  best  plants  are  got 
when  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  are  pricked  out 
into  small  pots  of  rich  soil  and  kept  in  an 
aity  frame.  The  seed  is  best  sown  in 
light  and  rather  rich  soil,  and  only  just 
covered.  In  planting  out,  choose  the 
sunniest  and  warmest  spots  in  the  garden, 
and  plant  in  bold  masses  to  get  a  rich 
effect.  It  has  proved  in  India  one  of  the 
most  useful  tlowering  plants  for  bedding 
during  the  cool  months.  The  named 
varieties  of  P.  grandiflora  are  Thellusoni, 
lutea,  sptendens,  and  Regeli,  while  another 
kind  is  P.  Gilliesi  from  Mendoza. 

POTESTILLA  {Cinquffoit).— K  large 
family,  many  hardy  herbs  and  alpine 
flowers  among  them.  The  most  important 
are  the  fine  hybrid  varieties  got  by  hy- 
bridising showy  Himalayan  species  such 
as  P.  insignis  and  P.  atro-sanguinea. 
These  two  species  are  well  worth  growing. 
The  former  has  clear  yellow  and  the  latter 
deep  velvety  crimson  flo«ers.  The  beau- 
tiful rosy-pink  P.  colorata  is  also  useful ; 
but  these  three  are  about  the  only  typical 
species  of  tall  growth  worth  cultivating. 
'Fhe  double  kinds  are  most  showy,  lasting 
in  perfection  both  on  the  plants  and  when 
cut  longer  than  the  single  sorts.  There 
arc  about  three  do^en  distinct  named 
kinds,  all  to  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  large  hardy  plant  nurseries.  These 
varieties  represent  eierj- shade  of  size  and 
colour  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  The 
cuhure  of  PotcnliUas,  like  that  of  most 
hardy  flowers,  is  simple.  They  luxu- 
riate in  a  light  deep  soil  and  exposed 
position. 

The  following  is  a  good  selection  of 
double  sorts :  M.  Rouillard,  reddish- 
crimson  ;  BeUebmh,dark  crimson  ;  Chro- 
maletla,  yellow  ;  Dr.  Andry,  scarlet, 
margined  with  yellow  ;  Escarboucle,  crim* 
son  ;  Belisatre,  reddish-orange  ;  Vase 
d'Or,  yellow  ;  Le  Dante,  orange  shaded 
with  scarlet  ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  crimson  ; 
Phcebus,  rich  yellow  ;  Le  V^suve,  crimsoo 
ttith  yellow  margin  ;  Versicolor,  yellow 
suffused  with  brownish -crimson  :  Vulcan. 
scarlet  shaded  with  yellow  ;  Variabili* 
fl.-pl.,  yellow  with  scarlet  margin  ;  Eldo- 
rado, scarlet -crimson  with  yellow  margin : 
Perfecta  plena,  bright  scarlet  -  crimsoo 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow  ;  Imbricati 
plena,  orange-scarlet ;  Etna,  reddish-crim- 
son ;  Panorama,  yellow  heavily  siaineJ^ 
with  scarlet  ;  Nigra  plena,  dark  crimson: 
Meteor,  yellow  suffused  and  blotched  vith 
scarlet ;  Meirsschaerti  fl.-pl. ,  yellow  veinoj . 
and  striped  with  crimson  ;  William  Rol-  ■ 
hsson,  deep  orange -scarlet  with  ycDoi  I 
centre ;    F^nelon,    orange    and     scailci;  j 
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Purpurea    lutea    plena,    scarlet - 

slightly  tipped  with  yellow.  i 

Among  the  dwarf  alpine  species  there 
are   some   \ery   beautiful   plants   for  the   i 
rock-garden.     Of  these  the  following  are   | 
the  best  : — 

P.  albft  ( Wkilf  Cinfu//BiD.~The  leaves 
of  this  pretty  plant   from  the  Alps   and   , 
Pyrenees  are  quite  silvery  and  nave  a 
dense   silky    down   on   the    lower    sides.   ' 
It    is   very  dwarf,  and   not   rampant  ;  its 
white  Strawberry- like  flowers  nearly  i  in. 
across,  with  a  dark  orange  ring  at  the  base.  | 
Easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  and  on  bor-   i 
ders  or  for  the  rock-garden.    It  blooms  in 
early  summer,  and  is  increased  by  division. 
P.    alpSBtris   (Alpine   CiiiquefoiT).—\ 
plant  closely  allied  to  the  spring  Poientilla 
(P.  vema)  forming  tufts  nearly  i  ft.  hi^h, 
with   bright   yellow   flowers   about    I   in.   I 
across.    While  enjoying  a  moist  deep  soil,   1 
it  cares   little  how  cold  the  position  is. 
Though  not  vcrj'  common,  it  is  found  on 
rocks  and  dry  banks  in  several  parts  of  ' 
the  country-.  i 

P.  Mnblgna,  from  the  Himalayas,  is  a  i 
dwarf  compact  creeper,  with  in  summer  \ 
large  clear  yellow  blossoms  on  a  dense  i 
carpet  of  foliage  ;  is  perfectly  hardy,  re-  1 
quiring  only  a  good  deep  well-drained  soil  : 
in  an  open  position  in  the  rock-garden.  | 
P.  calabra  {Calabrian  Cingue/oil).—\  ; 
ver\'  sih'erj'  species  from  Italy  and  South-  , 
em  Europe,  It  has  prostrate  shoots,  and 
bears  in  May  and  June  lemon-yellow 
flowers  nearly  i  in.  across.  It  flourishes 
freely  in  sandy  soil,  in  the  rock-garden. 

P.  frnticosa  (SAru6/>y  CinouefoiD.—k 
pretty  neat  bush,  2  to  4  1^.  high,  and  bears 
in  summer  clusters  of  showy  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  suited  for  the  rock- 
garden  or  the  dry  bank. 

P.  nitida  {Sfiining  Cinquefoil).  —  K 
beautiful  little  plant  from  the  Alps,  a 
couple  of  inches  high,  its  silky  silvery 
leaves  seldom  with  more  than  three  leaf- 
lets each.  The  flowers  are  pretty  and 
delicate  rose.  It  is  well  worth  a  good 
place  in  the  rock-garden,  and  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  and  propagation, 

P.  pTren&ica  {Pyrenian  Cinquefoil).—   1 
This  dwarf  vigorous  and  showy  kind  has   ■ 
fine  deep  golden-yellow  flowers.     It  will  . 
grow  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  the  mixed  ^ 
border  without  particular  attention.     High 
valleys    in    the    Central    and     Southern  I 
Pyrenees.       Division     or     seeds.       The 
shrubby  kind  P.  fruticosa  and  its  varieties 
are  worth  naturalising  and  growing  among 
small    shrubs    in    rougher    parts   of   the 
rock-garden. 

PBATIA.— P.in^/n/a  is  a  pretty  plant 
for  the  rock-garden,  creeping  o^■cr  the  foil 


in  autumn,  giving  place  to  violet- colon  red 
berries  about  the  siic  of  Peas.  It  is  hardy. 
New  Zealand.    Svn..  Lobelia  littoralis. 

PBIUULA  {Primrose).— -Y^v:^  is  so 
much  charm  and  beauty  among  Primroses 
that  no  garden  is  complete  without  them, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  species  not  worth 
cultivating.  They  ha\-c  a  great  di>crsity 
of  habit  and  growth.  Some  arc  at  home 
on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  rock-garden, 
others  in  shade,  many  make  excellent 
border  flowers,  and  a  few  exotic  species 
are  at  home  in  the  woodland  with  our 
common  Primrose.  The  family  contains 
nearly  a  hundred  different  sorts  ;  and  we 
have  therefore  confined  ourselves  10  the 
most  distinct  and  desirable  kinds.  There 
is  so  much  confusion  among  certain 
sections,  particularly  in  the  alpine  and 
the  Himalayan  species,  ihat  we  have  not 
attempted  to  deal  with  these  exhaustively  ; 
while  others,  such  as  P.  niialis,  are  100 
little  known  in  gardens  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  speak  of  them. 

P.  unEBIUl  {Caucasian  Primrose)  is 
allied  to  our  common  primrose,  but  is 
(juite  distinct.  The  corolla  is  purplish 
lilac  in  bud  or  when  recently  expanded, 
but  turns  bluer  after  a  few  days.  The 
umbel  is  many-flowered,  and  the  blooms, 
which  are  larger  than  those  of  P.  denticu- 
lata,  are  borne  about  6  or  7  in.  high  :  the 
leaves  are  rather  large  and  are  woolly 
beneath  and  toothed.  The  blooms  come 
out  before  the  snow  has  left  the  ground. 
It  is  so  much  earlier  than  the  common 
Primrose,  that  while  that  species  is  in  full 
flower,  amana  has  quite  finished  bloom- 
ing, and  has  sent  up  a  strong  tuft  of  leaves 
very  much  tike  that  sent  up  by  the  common 
Primrose  after  its  own  flowers  are  faded. 
A  shehered  position  slightly  shaded  will 
be  best  for  the  perfect  health  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plant.     It  flourishes  quite 
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freely  in  common  borders,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  early 
spring  garden  and  mixed  border  that  have 
been  made  for  many  years.  It  is  charm- 
ing for  the  rock-garden  or  for  well-arranged 
borders,  and,  when  plentiful  enough,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  used  in  various  ways.  There 
is  a  stemless  variety,  which  would  prob- 
ably prove  a  n'reat  addition  to  our  gardens. 
P.  sibirica  is  somewhat  similar  to  P. 
amcena,  but  is  rare.  Division  of  the  root. 
Caucasus. 

P.  aniiciila  {Common  Auricula). — In 
a  wild  state  this  is  one  of  the  many 
charming  Primulas  that  rival  Gentians, 
Pinks,  and  Forget-me-nots  in  making  the 
flora  of  alpine  fields  so  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful and  interesting.  Possessing  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  sporting  into  a  goodly 
number  of  varieties  when  raised  from 
seed,  it  attracted  early  attention  from 
lovers  of  flowers  ;  its  more  striking  varia- 
tions were  perpetuated  and  classilied,  and 
it  became  a  "florists'  flower."  Its  cultivated 
varieties  may  be  roughly  thrown  into  two 
classes  :  first,  self-coloured  varieties,  or 
those  which  have  the  outer  and  larger 
portion  of  the  flower  of  one  colour  or 
shaded,  the  centre  or  eye  white  or  yellow, 
and  the  flowers  and  other  parts  usually 
smooth,  and  not  powdery  ;  second,  those 
with  flowers  and  stems  thickly  covered 
with  a  white  powdery  matter  or  "paste." 
The  handsomest  of  the  former  kinds  are 
known  by  the  name  of  "  alpines,"  to  distin- 
guish Ihem  from  the  florists'  varieties,  and 
are  the  hardiest  of  all.  The  florists'  fav- 
ourites are  distinguished  by  the  dense 
mealy  matter  with  which  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  covered.  They  are  divided  by 
florists  into  four  secti  on  s^green- edged, 
gray-edged,  white-edged,  and  selfs.  In 
the  "green-edged"  varieties,  the  gorge  or 
throat  of  the  flower  is  usually  yellow  or 
yellowish  i  this  is  surrounded  by  a  ring, 
varying  in  width,  of  white  powdery  matter, 
which  is  surrounded  by  anoiher  ring  of 
some  dark  colour,  and  beyond  this  a 
green  edge,  which  is  sometimes  \  in.  in 
width.  The  outer  portion  of  the  flower 
is  really  a  monstrous  development  of  the 
petal  into  a  leaf-like  substance,  identical 
m  texture  with  the  leaves.  The  "gray- 
edged"  varieties  have  the  margin  of  a 
green  leafy  texture,  but  this  is  so  thickly 
covered  with  powder  that  the  colour  can- 
not be  distinctly  seen.  The  same  occurs 
in  the  "  white-edped  "  kinds,  the  difference 
being  in  the  thickness  and  hue  of  the 
powdery    mailer.      In     fact,    the    terms 

green-edged,"  "gray-edged  "  and  "white- 
edged,"  are  simply  used  to  indicate  slight 
differences  between  flowers  having   an 


abnormal  development  of  the  petals  into 
leafy  substance.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Iretween  the  white  and  the  gray  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  imaginary,  for  both 
classes  occasionally  produce  green-edged 
flowers.  The  "  selfs  "  are  really  distinct, 
since  the  outer  portion  of  the  corolla  is  of 
the  ordinary  texture,  though  a  ring  of 
powdery  matter  surrounds  the  eye. 

The  classification  of  such  slight  differ- 
ences merely  tends  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  general  growth  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  flower  in  gardens.  Let  the 
florists  maintain  these  fine  distinctions ; 
those  who  merely  want  to  embellish  their 
gardens  with  the  prettier  varieties  need 
not  trouble  themselves  with  named  sorts 
at  all.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  florists'  kinds  are  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  to  cultivate.  The  curious 
developments  of  powdery  matter,  green 
margins,  &C.,  tend  to  enfeeble  the  plant. 
They  are,  in  fact,  variations  that  in  Nature 
would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  surviv- 
ing in  the  struggle  for  life.  The  general 
grower  will  do  well  to  select  the  free 
-alpines,  and  good  varieties  of  the 
jn  border  kmds.  The  special 
of  these  is  that  they  may  be  gro«-n 
in  the  open  air  on  the  rock-garden  and 
in  borders,  while  the  florists'  kinds  must 
be  grown  in  frames. 

The  free.growing  kinds  are  most  likely 
to  be  enjoyed  in  all  classes  of  gardens. 
Their  culture  is  very  simple,  light  vege- 
table soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  growing  season  being  the  essentials. 
In  many  districts  the  moisture  of  our 
climate  suits  the  Auricula  to  perfection, 
and  great  tufts  of  it  are  grown  in  gardens 
without  any  attention.  In  others  it  must 
be  protected  against  excessive  drought 
by  stones  placed  round  ii,  and  cocoa- 
fibre  and  leaf-mould  are  also  useful  as  a 
surfacing.  However,  as  none  but  good 
varieties  of  the  alpine  section  are  worthy 
of  even  this  trouble,  we  would  prefer, 
wherever  practicable,  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  rock-garden  on  spots 
where  they  would  have  some  shelter  and 
could  root  freely  into  rich  light  soil 
They  would  cause  no  trouble  beyond 
taking  up,  dividing,  and  replanting.  This 
should  lie  done  every  second  or  thiid 
year,  or  as  often  as  they  become  too 
crowded  or    lanky.    The  very  < 


beds  in  tde  spnng  garden,  but  where\-cr 
the  plant  is  free,  naturally  iinpro\-ed 
varieties  should  be  substituted  for  the 
common  old  border  kind. 

Auriculas    are    easily    propagated   br 
division  in  spring  or  autumn,  but  best  in    j 
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early  autumn.  They  are  also  easily 
raised  from  seed.  Seed  ripens  in  July, 
and  is  usually  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  in 
the  following  January-.  It  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  pans.  The  plants  need  not  be 
disturbed  till  they  are  big  enough  to 
prick  into  fine  rich  light  soil  on  a  haif- 
shady  border.  It  is  most  desirable  to 
raise  seedlings,  as  in  this  way  many 
beautiful  varieties  may  be  obtained,  and 
if  a  desirable  variety  is  noticed,  it  should 
be  marked,  plac«]  under  conditions 
calculated  to  ensure  its  health  and  rapid 
increase,  and  propagated  by  division  as 
fast  as  possible. 

As  to  the  florists'  varieties,  innumerable 
and  precise  descriptions  of  the  culture 
considered  necessary  have  been  given, 
but  the  essential  points  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  They  require  protec- 
tion in  frames  or  pits  during  winter  and 
spring,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air  in  summer  and  early  autumn,  In 
winter  they  should  be  put  in  pits,  and 
placed  as  near  to  the  light  as  may  be 
convenient,  the  lights  being  left  off  in 
mild  weather,  and  air  being  given  at  all 
times,  except  in  severe  frosts.  Air  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  is  decidedly 
beneficial.  The  pit  or  frame  may  be  the 
usual  one  for  the  winter  months ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  show  flower, 
tbey  ought  to  be  removed  to  one  with 
a  northern  exposure,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
bloom,  in  such  a  place,  with  abundance 
of  air,  they  form  objects  of  much  interest 
and  beauty  through  .\prii  and  the  first 
weeks  of  May.  After  flowering  they 
should  be  potted  in  May,  and  kept  shaded 
till  they  have  recovered.  The  potting 
usually  consists  of  carefully  shaking  away 
all  the  soil  and  putting  the  plant  in  fresh 
compost  ;  and  the  practice  is  a  good  one, 
for  diis  plant  and  its  wild  allies  put  forth 
young  roots  higher  up  the  stem  every 
year,  and  the  encouragement  of  these 
young  roots  is  sure  to  have  a  good  result. 
The  pots  generally  used  (the  4-in.  size) 
are  quite  large  enough  where  annual  dis- 
rooting is  practised,  one  sucker  of  a  kind 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot. 
The  w:sdom  of  potting  every  plant  in  this 
way  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  better  to  select 
those  that  have  sound  roots,  and  are  set 
firmly  and  low  in  the  earth,  and  while 
disturbing  the  trail  but  little  to  give  them 
a  careful  shift  into  a  5-in.  pot.  In  grow- 
ing the  alpine  kinds  in  pots — and  they 
are  as  worthy  of  it  as  the  other  kinds — 
growers  should  put  five  or  six  plants  in  a 
6-in.  pot,  one  in  the  centre  and  four  or 
five  round  the  side,  so  as  to  form  a  hand- 
some  specimen.      The    same    principle 
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may  be  carried  out  in  pans,  and  applied 
to  the  free-growing  florists'  varieties  a& 
well  as  the  alpines.  In  summer  all  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
on  boards  or  slates  or  a  bed  of  coal-ashes, 
or  some  substance  that  will  prevent  the 
entrance  of  worms  into  the  pots.  Some 
careful  growers  guard  the  plants  from 
heavy  rains,  but  this  is  unnecessary  if  the 
pots  are  perfectly  drained  and  everything 
else  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  florists 
rarely  plunge  the  pots  ;  but  if  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  clean  sharp  sand,  or  m  any  like 
material  on  a  well-drained  bottom,  and 
free  from  earthworm,  they  will  be  safer 
and  less  troublesome,  because  free  from 
the  vicissitudes  that  must  attend  all  plants 
exposed  in  a  fragile  porous  shell  contain- 
ing but  a  few  inches  of  soil.  Some  pot 
their  plants  in  August,  but  the  best  time 
is  just  after  the  flowering,  as  if  disrooted 
in  the  autumn,  the  plants  have  not  that 
accumulated  strength  for  flowering  which 
is  acquired  by  a  long  period  of  undisturbed 
growth. 

The  perfect  development  of  the  choicest 
florists'  kinds  is  secured  by  mixing  one 
part  of  good  turfy  loam  and  one  part 
of  leaf-mould  with  another  of  well-de- 
cayed cow  manure  and  silver  or  sharp 
river  sand.  Although  we  have  given 
such  full  directions  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  florists'  varieties,  we  again 
earnestly  advise  all  who  care  for  the 
flower  to  cultivate  the  free  and  hardy 
forms  that  thrive  in  the  open  air.  It  ii  a 
good  plan  to  select  bright  or  delicate  self 
or  other  colours  that  please  one.  Such 
kinds  should  be  increased,  so  that  definite 
effects    may   be   worked   out   with    each 

P.  capitata.— One  of  the  finest  of  all 
Primroses.  It  is  like  P.  dcnliculaia,  but 
is  very  distinct  as  a  garden  plant.  Il 
has  a  tuft  of  sharply- toothed  pale  green 
leaves,  not  half  the  size  of  that  of  a  fully- 
developed  P.  denticulaia.  In  autumn  it 
bears  dense  heads  of  flowers  of  the 
deepest  Tyrian  purple,  which  as  regards 
depth  is  very  variable,  and  is  shown  to- 
advantage  by  the  white  mealy  powder  in 
which  the  flowers  are  enveloped.  It  is 
not  so  vigorous  as  P.  denliculata,  though 
hardy,  and  it  cannot  be  termed  a  good 

Serennial,  as  it  is  apt  to  go  off  after 
owering  well.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  raise  seedlings.  This  is  easy,  as  the 
plant  seeds  freely  in  most  seasons,  and 
the  seedlings  flower  in  the  second  year. 
An  open  position  with  a  north  aspect 
in  good  loamy  soil  well  watered  in  dry 
weather  suits  it  best. 
P,    cortuBoides.  —  A   distinct  species. 
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bearing  clusters  of  deep  rosy  fiowers  on  I  lilac  colour.  The  stalks  are  olive-green. 
stalks  6  to  lo  in.  high.  In  consequence  and,  like  the  leaves,  are  slightly  mealy. 
-'  -'s  tall  free  habit  it  is  liable  to  injury   ^   It  is  very  beautiful  when  in  flower,  and 


if  placed  in  an  expwsed  spot  or  open 
border ;  and  should  therefore  be  put  in 
a  sheltered  position,  such  as  a  sunny  nook 
in  the  rock-garden,  where  it  is  surrounded 


by  low  shrubs,  etc.,  or  in  any  place  where 
it  is  not  exposed  to  cutting  winds,  and  at 
the*  same  time  not  shaded  to  its  injury. 
It  forms  a  charming  ornament  for  the 
rock-garden,  for  a  sunny  sheltered  border 
near  a  wall  or  a  house,  or'  for  the  margin 
of  the  choice  shrubbery.  The  soil  should 
be  light  and  rich,  and  a  surfacing  of 
Cocoa-fibre  or  leaf-mould  is  beneficial  in 
dry  positions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  easily  raised  of  the  Primulas,  being 
readily  increased  from  seed,  and  hardy  in 
any  wcU-draincd  and  suitable  position. 
Siberia. 

P.  denticul&ta.— A  pretty  Himalayan 
Primrose,  of  robust  growth,  8  to  10  in. 
high.  It  has  large  tufts  of  broad  foliage, 
and  produces  in  spring,  on  stout  erect 
stems,  large  dense  clusters  of  lilac 
blossoms.  It  is  a  most  variable  plant, 
and  some  of  its  more  distinct  forms 
have  received  garden  names,  of  which 
the  principal  are  mentioned  below.  It  is 
paler  in  colour  than  any  of  its  varieties, 
and  its  fohage  and  flower-stalks  are  not 
mealy.  P.  pulcherrima  is  a  great  im- 
pro\'emeni  on  the  original.  It  grows 
from  10  to  12  in.  high,  and  has  a  more 
globular  flower-truss,  which  is  of  a  deep 


P.  Henryi  is  a  very  strong  -  growing 
variety  but  does  not  otherwise  diflfer 
from  P.  pulcherrima.  It  is  a  very  fioe 
plant,  often  z  li.  across,  and  in  Ireland  it 
reaches  even  larger  dimensions.  I',  cash- 
meriana  is  by  far  the  finest  variety.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  lovely  dark  lilac,  closely 
set  together  in  almost  a  perfect  globe  on 
stalks  over  1  ft.  high.  They  last  from 
March  till  -May.  The  foliage  is  beautiful, 
and,  like  the  stalk,  is  of  a  bright  pale 
green,  thickly  powdered  with  meal,  in 
which  as  in  many  other  points  the  plant 
strongly  resembles  P.  ferinosa. 

Ail  the  varieties  are  hardy,  though 
their  foliage  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  early  spring  frosts.  They  may  be 
placed  either  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  an 
ordinary  border,  and  will  grow  vigorously 
in  a  deep  moist  loamy  soil,  enriched  by 
manure.  They  prefer  a  shady  situation, 
with  a  clear  sky  overhead,  and  delight  in 
an  abundance  of  moisture  during  warm 
summers.  If  grown  in  masses  in  beds, 
the  flowers  should  be  protected  by  a 
hand-lijiht  or  frame  placed  over  them  to 
presence  them.  P.  erosa  is  similar  to 
P.  denliculata,  but  is  smaller  and  less 
hardy,  it  has  paler  flowers,  and  altogether 
it  is  an  inferior  plant. 

P.  forinosa  {Bird's-eye  Primrose).— X 
charming  native  species  with  small 
rosettes  of  silvery  leaves,  and  flower- 
stems  generally  3  to  12  in.  high,  though 
sometimes  more.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  a  compact  umbel  in  eariy 
summer,  are  lilac-purple  with  a  yellow 
eye.  They  \-ary  a  little  in  colour,  there 
being  shades  of  pink,  rose,  and  deep 
crimson.  In  our  gardens  it  loves  a 
moist  vegetable  soil,  and  in  moist  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  country  it  flourishes 
in  the  rock-garden  and  in  slightly  elevated 
beds  without  any  attention  ;  but  in  most 
districts  a  little  care  is  necessary.  In 
the  rock-garden  it  is  perfectly  at  home  in 
a  moist,  deep,  and  well-drained  crevice, 
filled  with  peaty  soil  or  flbry  sandy  loam. 
In  the  drier  districts  it  would  be  well  to 
cover  the  soil  with  Cocoa-libre,  leaf-mould, 
or  broken  bits  of  sandstone  to  protect  the 
surface  from  being  baked  and  from  ex- 
cessive evaporation.  P.  f.  acaulis  is  a 
very  diminutive  variety  of  the  preceding. 
The  flower*  nestle  in  the  hearts  of  the 
leaves,  and  both  flowers  and  leaves  are 
very  small.  When  a  number  of  plants  are 
grown  together,  they  form  a  charming  little 
cushion  of  leaves  and  flowers  not  more 
than  i  in.  high.    Being  so  small,  the  plant 
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should  have  greater  care,  whether  it  is 
grown  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  pots. 
P.  scotica  is  a  native  plant  similar  to  P. 
farinosa,  and  requires  similar  ireatment. 
The   flowers,  which  show   in   April,   are 
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rich  purple  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  are 
home  on  stems  a  few  inches  high. 
Native  of  damp  pastures  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland. 

P.  glatinoso. — A  distinct  little  Prim- 
near  Gastein  and  Sabburg,  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  in  Lower  Austria,  it  flourishes,  in 
peaty  soil,  at  a  height  of  7,000  to  8,000  ft. 
It  is  3  to  5  in.  high,  bearing  one  to  five 
blossoms  of  a  peculiar  purplish -mauve, 
with  divisions  rather  deeply  cleft.  Suit- 
able for  the  rock-garden,  or  for  pots  in 
moist  peaty  soil  or  very  sandy  soil. 
Similar  to  P.  glutinosa  are  P.  tirolensis, 
FIcerkiana,  AUioni,  and  others,  all  natives 
of  the  Alps. 

P,  grandia.^A  distinct  species  from  the 
Caucasus,  remarkable  only  for  its  large 
foliage  and  the  smallness  of  its  flowers. 

P.  isteglifoUa. — A  diminutive  Prim- 
rose, easily  recogiiised  by  its  smooth 
shining  leaves,  which  lie  quite  close  to 
the  ground,  and  by  its  handsome  rose 
flowers,  which  are  borne  one  to  three 
on  a  dwarf  stem,  and  are  often  large 


enough  to  obscure  the  plant.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  growing  this  plant  on  flat 
exposed  parts  of  the  rock-garden,  if  the 
so[l  be  firm,  but  moist  and  free.  The 
best  way  is  to  form  a  wide  tuft,  by  dotting 
six  to  twelve  plants  over  one  spot,  and  in 
a  dry  district,  scatter  between  them  a 
few  stones  or  a  little  Cocoa-fibre  mixed 
with  sand,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation. 
P.  Candolleana  is  another  name  for  this 
plant.  P.  glaucescens,  spectabilis,  Clu si- 
ana,  and  Wulfeniana  are  of  a  similar 
character.  All  are  natives  of  the  Alps. 
Division  or  seed. 

P.  intermedin.— .\  charming  hybrid 
between  P.  ciliata  and  P.  Auricula.  In 
habit  it  closely  resembles  some  of  the 
dwarf  alpine  Auriculas,  and  its  purplish- 
crimson  flowers  have  a  conspicuous 
yellow  eye,  and  are  borne  on  stout  erect 
scapes.  On  sheltered  portions  of  the 
rock-garden  its  richly-tinted  blossoms 
are  seen  to  advantage,  it  is  delicately 
fragrant. 

P.  japonica.— One  of  the  handsomest 
of  Primroses,  and  now  too  common  to 
need  description.  It  is  a  good  perennial, 
and  is  not  in  the  least  tender.  It  is  a 
flrst-rate  border  plant,  and  in  moist  shady 
spots  of  deep  rich  loam  it  grows  as 
I  vigorously  as  a  Cabbage,  throwing  up 
I  flower-stems  2  ft.  or  more  high,  and  un- 
folding tier  after  tier  of  its  beautiful 
crimson  blossoms  for  several  weeks  in 
succession.  It  may  be  grown  in  the 
rock-garden  as  welt  as  in  the  border, 
and  IS  an  excellent  wild-garden  plant, 
thriving  almost  anywhere  and  sowing 
itself  freely,  it  is  said  to  be  rabbit-proof. 
There  are  several  forms  differing  in  colour; 
there  is  a  white  form,  a  pale  pink,  and  a 
rose  form,  but  the  best  is  the  original  rich 
crimson  form.  In  raising  P.  japonica 
from  seed  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  seed  remains  some  time  dormant, 
unless  it  is  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered, 
and  that  it  must  on  no  account  be  sown 
in  heat.  A  cool  frame  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  seed-pan,  and  till  the  seed  has 
germinated,  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent or  keep  down  the  growth  of  Moss 
and  Liverwort  on  the  soil. 

P.  latifolia.— A  handsome  Primrose, 
with  from  two  to  twenty  violet  flowers  in 
a  head.  It  is  less  viscid,  but  larger  and 
more  robust  than  its  alpine  congener 
the  better-known  P.  viscosa.  Its  leaves 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  4  in,  and  a 
breadth  of  nearly  2  in.,  and  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  4  to  8  in.  Its  fragrant  flowers 
appear  in  eariy  summer,  and  in  pure  air 
it  thrives  on  sunny  slopes  of  the  rock- 
garden,  if  it  has  sandy  peat,  plenty  of 
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■e  during  the  dry  season,  and  per- 
fect drainage  in  the  winter  months.  Like 
P.  viscosa,  it  will  bear  frequent  division, 
and  maybe  easily  grown  in  cold  frames 

F.  longilLoTa  is  related  to  P.  farinosa, 
but  is  distinct  from  it,  being  deeper  in 
colour,  and  is  considerably  Jat^er  than 
the  best  varieties  of  it,  the  hlac  tube 
of  the  flower  being  more  than  i  in.  long. 
It  is  not  at  all  diflicuh  to  cultivate  either 
on  the  rock-garden  or  in  pots,  and  the 
treatment  recommended  for  P.  farinosa 
will  suit  it.    Austria. 

P.  InteoliL— Une  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  yellow  Primroses,  and  a  noble  plant 
when  well  grown.  The  flower-stems  are 
often  x\  to  2  ft.  high,  though  they 
are  usually  under  i  ft.  in  height.  They 
sometimes  become  fasciated,  and  thus 
carry  a  huge  cluster  of  flowers  4  to  6  in. 
across.  These  flowers  are  like  those  of 
a  Polyanthus  or  an  Auricula,  but  they 
are  borne  in  more  compact  heads.  P. 
luieola  is  hardy.  It  likes  a  moist  situa- 
tion in  full  exfKtsure,  and  if  put  out  in 


rich  borders  ol  rather  moist  soli,  or  on 
the  lower  banks  of  the  rock-garden,  or  in 
a  copse  with  a  good  bed  of  leaf-soil, 
it  will  soon  repay  the  planter.  Caucasus. 
It  has  been  well  figured  in  The  Garden, 
from  plants  that  flowered  at  Chipping 
Norton,  in  Oxfordshire. 

P.  marginata.— One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  family,  and  readily  distinguished 
by  the  silvery  margin  of  its  grayish  leaves, 
and  by  its  sweet,  soft,  violet-rose  flowers. 
Even  when  not  in  flower  it  is  pleasing 
from  the  tone  of  the  margins  and  surfaces 
of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  appear  in 
April  or  May.  Our  wet  and  mild  winters 
are  doubtless  the  cause  of  its  becoming 
rather  lanky  in  the  stems  after  being  more 
than  a  year  or  so  in  one  snot.  When 
the  stems  become  long,  ana  emit  roots 


above  the  ground,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
divide  the  plants,  and  to  insert  each 
portion  firmly  down  to  the  leaves,  and 
this  will  be  all  the  more  beneficial  in  dry 
districts,  where  the  little  roots  issuing 
from  the  stems  would  be  the  more  likely 
to  perish.  P.  marglnata  is  a  charming 
ornament  for  the  rock-garden,  and  thrives 
freely  there.  In  the  open  ground  a  few 
bits  of  broken  rock  placed  round  the 
plants,  or  among  them  if  they  are  grown 
m  groups  or  tufts,  will  prevent  evapora- 
tion, and  protect  them,  as  they  rarely 
exceed  a  few  inches  in  height.     Alps. 

P.  TniTiima  {Fairy  Primrose). — One  of 
the  smallest  of  European  Primroses. 
Usually  there  is  only  one  flower,  which 
is  generally  rose-coloured,  and  sometimes 
while,  and  appears  in  summer.  The 
plant  is  only  an  inch  or  so  high,  but  its 
single  flower  is  nearly  i  in.  across,  and 
almost  covers  the  tiny  rosettes  of  foliage. 
Bare  spots  in  (irm  open  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden  are  the  best  places  for  the  plant, 
but  the  soil  should  be  very  sandy  peat 
and  loam.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  for 
association  with  the  very  dwarfesi  and 
choicest  of  alpine  plants.  Division  or 
seed.  Mountains  of  S.  Europe,  P. 
Flcerkiana  is  much  like  it,  and  prob- 
ably is  only  a  variety,  since  the  sole 
diflerence  is  that  it  bears  two,  three,  or 
more  flowers,  instead  of  only  one.  It 
enjoys  the  same  treatment  in  the  rock- 
garden.  Austria.  Of  both  kinds  it  is. 
desirable  to  establish  wide- spreading 
patches  on  firm  bare  spots,  scatterini: 
half  an  inch  of  silver  sand  between  the 
plants  to  keep  the  ground  cool. 

P.    Mnnroi.  — This    has    neither    the 
brilliancy     nor    the     dwarfness     of    tb? 
Primulas  of  the  high  Alps,  nor  the  vigour  : 
of  our  own  kinds,  but  it  is  distinct,  anc 
is  of  the  easiest  culture  in    any    moi'E 
boggy    soil.       It    grows    at     very     hi^ 
elevations  on  the  mountains  of  Northers 
India,  in  thevicinjty  of  water.     Its  snKioth 
green  leaves  have  a  heart-shaped  base, 
and  are  2  in.  long,  and  nearly  as  muck 
across.    From  them  arise  flower- stem* 
5    to   7   in,   high,   bearing   creamy -vhiu 
flowers  with  a  yellowish  eye,  which  ax 
more  than  an  inch  across.    These  flovtnJ 
appear   frorn    March   to   May,   and    aiel 
very  sweet.     Altogether,  P.  Munroi  higi' 
merits  culture  in  a  bog  or  in  a 
of  the  select  rock-garden.     P.  involut 
is  a    closely-allied  kind,  also  firom   1 
mountains    of   Northern    India. 
however,  somewhat    smaller,    its 
are  not  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  aula 
is  not  quite  so  ornamental. 
under  the  same  conditions  as  it 
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P-  Palinuri.— This  is  quite  ditferent 
rom  other  cultivated  Primroses,  inasmuch 
IS  it  seems  (o  grow  all  to  leaf  and  stem  ; 
while  many  of  the  other  kinds  often  hide 
heir  leaves  with  flowers.  Tn  April  its 
iright  yellow  flowers  appear  in  a  bunch 
it  the  top  of  a  powdery  stem.  They  are 
imamental,  though  rarely  fulfilling  the 
Promise  of  the  vigorous- looking  plant, 
ind  they  emit  a  Cowslip-like  perfume. 
P.  Palinuri  flourishes  as  a  border  plant 
in  rich  light  soil  in  various  parts  of  these 
islands,  and  nothing  more  need  be  said 
of  its  culture.  It  is  well  suited  for  some 
isolated  nook  on  the  rock-garden,  where 


P.  puipnrea, — A  handsome  Primrose, 

allied  to  P.  denticulata,  but  far  finer,  for 

'  the  exquisite  purple  flowers  are  larger. 

They    are    borne   in   heads    about   3  in. 

I   across.     The  leaves  are  entire,  and  dis- 

I  tinguish    it     from     its    near     relations. 

I   Sheltered  and  warm  but  not  very  shady 

i   positions  either  in  the  rock-garden,  or  in 

I  the  open  parts  of  the  hardy  fernery,  will 

I  best  suit  it  if  the  soil  is  a  light,  deep, 

I   sandy  loam,  and  well  enriched  with  de- 

I  composed  leaf-mould,      h  never  thrives 

so  well  as  in  nooks  at  the  base  of  rocks, 

1  where  it  enjoys  more  heat  than  it  would 

I  if  exposed,     it  must  not  be  confused  with 


there  is  an  unusually  deep  bed  of  soil. 
Established  plants  are  easily  increased 
by  division.     Southern  Italy. 

P.  Puryi. — .4  pretty  Primrose,  bearing 
about  a  dozen  large,  bright,  purple, 
yellow-eyed  flowers  nearly  1  in.  across. 
These  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  about 
I  ft.  high.  Though  an  undoubted  alpine, 
and  growing  on  the  margins  of  streams 
near  the  snow-line,  where  its  roots  arc 
constantly  bathed  in  ice-cold  water,  it 
has  succeeded  in  the  open  border  in 
moist,  deep,  loamy  soil  mingled  with  peat  ; 
it  is  hardy,  and  requires  partial  shade 
from  extreme  heat  rather  than  protection 
from  cold.     N.  America. 


the  variety  of  P.  denticulata  commonly 
called  by  the  same  name  of  P.  purpurea. 
P.  rosea  {Rosy  Himalayan  Primrose} 
is  a  charming  little  Primrose,  with  flowers 
of  the  iovehest  carmine-pink,  produced  in 
heads  like  the  Polyanthus.  Its  pale  green 
leaves  form  compact  tufts,  and  the  flower- 
stems,  4  to  9  in.  high,  are  produced  in 
early  spring,  often  as  many  as  half-a-doien 
from  one  plant.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  though  only  recently  introduced 
from  the  Himalayas,  has  become  quite 
acclimatised,  and  grows  vigorously  in 
almost  any  soil,  preferring,  however,  a  deep 
rich  loam  in  a  moist  shady  part  of  the 
rock-garden.  When  plentifiil  it  should  be 
r.,:,-...i.,Uc"8">^IC 
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tried  in  various  positions  and  soils,  as  it 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested, 

P.  Sieboldi.— Though  this  handsome 
Primrose  is  considered  a  variety  of  P. 
cortusoides,  it  is  very  distinct  in  many 
important  particulars.  The  size  of  its 
flowers,  the  breadth  of  its  foliage,  the 
creeping  character  of  its  root,  its  exclu- 
sively venial  habit,  its  pseudo-lobed  or 


marg'inata,  fimbriata  oculata,  vincseflota, 

co=rulea-atba.  Mauve  Beauty,  Lavender 
,  Queen,  laciniata,  and  maxima.  These 
'  possess  a  great  diversity  of  colour,  and 
I   some  have  the  petals  beautifully  (ringed 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  these  Primulas 
I   is  that  they  bloom  early,  flowering  about 

the  month  of  April  when  other  flowering 
I  plants  are  rare  ;  and  another  is,  that  they 


grooved  'seed-vessel,  and  the  roundish 
flattened  form  of  its  seed,  all  warrant  the  , 
belief  in  its  distinctness  from  P.  cortusoides  I 
as  a  garden  plant.  It  is  at  any  rate  one 
of  the  showiest  and  most  charming  of  all 
the  Primulas,  and  is  as  easy  to  grow  and 
as  hardy  as  many  others.  Since  its  intro- 
duction from  Japan  numerous  beautiful 
varieties  ha\e  been  raised,  some  of  the 
most  distinct  being  clarkiieflora,  lilacina- 


are  remarkably  free  bloomers,  throviBt 
up  successive  flower-stems,  and  lasting  » 
long  time  in  perfection.    Their  cultivano 
also  is  comparatively  easy.      TTie  t 
soil  for  them  is  light,  rich,  free  mater 
consisting  of  fib ry  loam,  leaf-mould.  F 
verised  manure,  and  some  grit   to  b 
it  open.     They  are  impatient  of  « 


and  when  put  in  open  ^ 
should  be  planted  in  well-drained  stvH 
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m  raised  positions  in  the  rock-garden. 
The  roots  creep  just  below  the  surface, 
and  form  eyes  from  which  any  variety  can 
be  easily  propagated.  P.  Sieboldi  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  which  loses  its 
leaves  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  it  goes 
to  rest,  and  breaks  up  again  early  in  spring. 
F.  siUimensis.— This  is  '  a  robust 
s[>ecies,  deciduous  or  herbaceous  in  our 
clinuLte,  and  quite  distinct  from  all  other 
sorts.  It  throws  up  strong  flower-stems, 
15  to  24  in.  high,  bearing  numerous  bel!- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  with 
mealy  pedicels,  and  having  a  peculiar  but 
agreeable  perfume  Some  of  the  stems 
bear  a  head  of  more  than  five  dozen  buds 
and  flowers,  and  each  flower  is  nearly  1 
in.  long-  and  more  than  \  in.  across.  P, 
sikkimensis  starts  into  growth  in  April  or 
«arly  in  May,  and  should  have  a  shady 

Eosition  when  in  bloom,  as  its  delicate 
lossoms  suRer  from  cutting  winds 
and  bright  sunshine.  Blossoming  in 
May,  it  remains  in  flower  many  weeks. 
It  is  hardy,  and  loves  deep,  well-drained, 
and  moist  ground  ;  but  spots  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rock-garden  near  water,  or 
situations  in  deep  boggy  places,  suit  it 
best.  It  is  readily  increased,  either  by 
■seeds  sown  in  summer  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  or  by  careful  division  in  spring 
or  autumn.  This  Pritnrose  is  said  to  be 
the  pride  of  all  the  Primroses  of  the 
mountains  of  India,  inhabiting  wet  boggy 
localities  at  elevations  of  from  12,000  to 
I7,txx>ft.,  and  covering  acres  of  ground 
-with  its  yellow  flowers. 

P.  Stnarti  {Stuarts  Primrose).— k 
noble  and  vigorous  yellow  Primrose, 
about  16  in.  high.  It  has  leaves  nearly  I 
ft.  long,  and  many-flowered  umbels.  A 
light  deep  soil,  never  allowed  to  get  dry 
in  summer,  suits  it  well  ;  but  the  most 
suitable  place  for  it  is  some  perfectly- 
<]rained  and  sheltered  slightly  elevated 
spot  in  the  rock-garden.  It  may  be 
planted  against  the  base  of  rocks,  to 
shelter   it    from   cutting   winds,   though. 


P.  Tilloaa.— A  lovely  little  Primrose, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated.  It  is 
known  by  dark  green  obovate  or  sub- 
orbicuiar  leaves.  These  leaves  have  close- 
set  teeth,  and  are  covered  with  glandular 
hairs,  and  are  viscid  on  both  sides.  Its 
flower-stems,  also   viscid,   barely  elevate 


the  s 
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well  adapted  for  the  rock-garden, 
which  it  may  be  grown  in  any  position, 
but  it  requires  light  peaty  or  spongy  loam, 
about  one-half  being  tine  sand,  and  its 
roots  should   be  kept   moist  during  the 


on.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
aivision,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed. 
Varieties  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found 
with  white  flowers.  It  is  sometimes 
grown  under  the  name  of  P.  viscosa. 
The  variety  nivea  or  nivalis  is  a  beauti- 
ful plant,  dwarf  and  neat  in  growth, 
producing  trusses  of  lovely  white  flowers, 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
in  cultivation.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture, 
and  may  be  grown  either  tn  pots  or  in 
the  open  ground.  It  deserves  a  select 
position  in  the  rock-garden  or  in  the 
border,  a  light  free  soil,  and  plenty  of 
water  during  the  warm  season.  It  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  Alps.  Similar  to  P. 
viltosa  are  P.  ciliata,  Stein i,  hirsuta, 
pubescens,  rhcetica,  pedemontana, 
(Enensis,  and  Dinyana,  charming  little 
species  from  the  Alps.  All  thrive  under 
the  same  conditions  as  P.  villosa. 

P.  vnlgaris  {Common  Primtose).~-Oi 
all  the  Primula  family  none  excel  our 
native  Primroses  in  loveliness,  and  they 
are  the  earliest  of  all  to  flower.  The 
Gentians  and  dwarf  Primulas  do  no  more 
for  the  Alps  than  these  charming  wild 
flowers  do  for  our  hedgerows,  banks, 
groves,  open  woods,  and  the  borders  of 
our  fields  and  streams.  In  some  places 
the  Common  Primrose  varies  a  good  deal 
in  colour.     Some  of  the  prettiest  of  the 

wild 


troduced  int 

fitaces  ;  and 
ragrance  ai 
flower  garde 
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long  as  lovely  colour  a 
esteemed    in    the    spring 
lome  of  the  more  distinctly 

should  be  sought  after. 
Varied  hues  of  yellow,  red,  rose,  lilac, 
bluish-violet,  lilac-rose,  and  white  have 
already  been  raised,  and  if  the  good 
single  varieties  become  popular,  striking 
and  desirable  variations  from  the 
commoner  types  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  preserved.  For  shrubberies 
and  woodland  walks,  single  varieties  will 
always  prove  more  useful  than  the  old 
double  kinds,  because  more  vigorous  and 
more  easily  increased.  All  the  varieties 
are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
offsets,  or  by  seeds,  which  are  produced 
in  abundance.  In  woods  and  shrubberies 
the  [plants  «'ill  take  care  of  themselves,  a 
quality  which  adds  to  their  charms  ;  but 
in  the  flower  garden  some  system  of 
culture  must  be  pursued.  The  following 
very  simple  one  will  secure  the  best 
results,  both  as  to  the  production  of 
vigorous  free-blooming  plants  and  an 
abundant  stock.  In  autumn,  after  the 
summer  occupants  of  the  flower-beds  are 
faded  and  removed,  the  Primroses  and 
other  spring  flowers  arc  planted  in  beds 
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as  the  taste  of  the  grower  may  direct. 
About  the  middle  or  the  end  of  May  it 
will  be  time  to  think  of  preparing  the 
beds  for  their  summer  ornaments,  and 
by  that  lime  also  the  Primroses  will  have 
begun  to  fade  after  yielding  a  long  and 
abundant  bloom.  Then  take  them  up, 
divide  the  offsets  singly,  doing  this,  if 
the  day  be  sunny,  in  a  shed  or  in  a  shady 
position.  New  or  scarce  varieties,  or 
varieties  of  which  a  large  stock  is  required, 
may  be  divided  into  the  smallest  offsets, 
but  where  much  increase  is  not  desired,  the 
plants  should  be  simply  parted  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  their  healthy  development. 
As  soon  as  they  are  parted,  plant  Ihem 
in  the  kitchen- garden  or  in  some  by-place. 
The  more  rich  and  moist  the  soil  the 
better  they  will  grow  ;  especially  if  the 


be  transferred  to  beds  in  the  flower 
garden  or  the  pleasure-ground.  The 
varieties  of  single  coloured  Primroses  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  seems  a  folly  to 
name  them  ;  but  a  few  of  [he  most 
distinct  of  those  propagated  by  division 
have  received  names.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  :  Auriculfeflora,  one  of  the 
linest  ;  Altaica,  or  grandiflora,  also  a 
beautiful  sort  ;  Rosy  Mom,  deep  rosy- 
red  ;  Gem  of  Roses,  rosy-pink  ;  Queen  of 
Violets,  deep  purplish- violet  ;  Crimson 
Banner,  deep  maroon-crimson  ;  Violacea, 
pale  purple  ;  Fairy  Queen,  pure  white 
with  good  eye  ;  Sulphurea,  lai^e,  sulphur 
colour  ;  Virginia,  pure  white  ;  Brilliant, 
rich  vermilion-red ;  King  of  Crimsons, 
rich  massive  crimson  ;  Violetta,  a  vet^ 
beautiful    violet-purple ;    Lustrous,    very 


An  AIfu' 

position  be  a  half-shady  one.  The  alley's 
between  Asparagus  beds  would  do  admir- 
ably if  more  convenient  positions  can- 
not be  found.  If  the  weather  be  very 
bright,  it  would  be  desirable,  for  a  few 
days  after  planting,  to  shade  the  plants 
by  spreading  boughs  or  old  garden  mats 
over  them,  and  they  should  at  this  time 
be  thoroughly  watered.  If  the  plants  are 
strong  and  regular  in  their  development, 
they  should  be  planted  in  lines,  lo  or  12 
in.  apart  each  way,  but  if  ihe  offsets  are 
small  they  should  be  closer  in  the  lines. 
By  autumn  they  will  make  tine  plants, 
and  may  then  be  taken  up  ;  as  much  of 
the  root  as  will  come  up  with  ordinary 
caiu,  but  not  necessarily  any  soil  or  ball, 
being  preserved,  and   the   plants   should 


deep  crimson,  with  small  perfect  lemoi 
eye  ;  and  Scott  Wilson,  a  singular  bluisk- 
purple.     The  propagation"  of  these  kint'- 
as  well  as  of  all  the  perennial  PrimrcK' 
is  slow,  unless  they  can  be  reprodiK 
true  from  seed.     A  seedling  may  prodoc 
two  Others  the  first  year  after  bloomin 
and  these  may  produce  six  or  eight  i 
next  year,  so  that  it  takes  several  years  ■ 
raise  a  hundred  plants,  and  some  patia 
must  therefore  be  exercised  before 
newest  forms  can  be  circulated  largely,  i 

Double  Varieties.— The  forms  a" 
precious  for  the  garden  are  the  bean 
old  double  kinds.     No  sweclei 
flowers  ever  warmed  into  beauty  umi 
northern  sun  than  their  richly  and  i 
cately-iinted  little  rosettes.     Once  "* 
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rere  in  every  garden  ;  but  the  day  came 
'hen,  like  many  hardy  flowers,  ihey  were 
ast  aside  to  make  wayfor  gaudier  things  ; 
ow,  however,  people  are  beginning  to 
row  them  again,  and  are  inquiring  for 
Id  and  half-lost  kinds  which  thjy.iised 
>  know  long  ago.  The  best-known*  nd 
lost  distinctly  marked  arc  the  double 
lac,  double  purple,  double  sulphur, 
ouble  white,  double  crimson,  and  double 
Ed.  These  and  several  allied  forms  are 
ccasionally  honoured  with  Latin  names 
.escriptive  of  their  shades  of  colour.  In 
atalogues  will  be  found  the  following  : 
'rimula  vulgaris  alba  plena,  lilacina 
>lena,  purpurea  plena,  rosea  plena,  rubra 
ilena,  sulphurea  plena ;  but  we  had 
letter  speak  of  Ihem  in  plain  English  and 
:onfine  the  Latin  term  to  the  species. 
rhe  double  kinds  are  slower-growing  and 
nore  delicate  than  the  single  ones,  and 
■equire  more  care,  and  the  development 
>f  healthy  foliage  after  flowering  should 
le  the  object  of  those  who  wish  to  succeed 
*ith  them.  In  the  double  kinds  the 
leeper  the  hue  the  less  robust  the  plant. 
rhe  rich  crimsons  and  the  deep  purples 
ire  usually  most  difRcult  to  cultivate  ;  but 
in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  climate 
is  at  once  moist  and  temperate,  they  grow 
almost  with  luxuriance.  The  climate  of 
Ireland  also  favours  them,  but  in  the 
south  and  midland  districts  it  is  necessary 
CO  givelhcm  shade  and  abundant  moisture 
during  summer,  and  in  winter  the  pro- 
tection of  glass  against  the  continued 
frosts  and  rains.  The  white,  lilac,  and 
sulphur  kinds,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  very 
hardy,  and,  if  established,  appear  to  stand 
our  climate  well. 

Shelter  and  partial  shade  are  the 
conditions  chiefly  necessary  to  their 
successful  culture.  Open  woods,  copses, 
and  half-shady  places  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  wild  Primrose.  In  them, 
in  addition  to  the  shade,  it  enjoys  the 
shelter,  not  merely  of  the  tall  objects 
around,  but  also  of  the  long  Grass 
and  herbaceous  plants  growing  near. 
Taking  into  account  the  moisture  con- 
sequent upon  such  companionship,  let 
these  facts  guide  us  in  the  culture  of  the 
double  kinds.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  a  plant  exposed  to  the  full  sun  on  a 
naked  border  is  under  conditions  very 
different  from  one  in  a  thin  wood  ;  the 
excessive  evaporation  and  the  searing 
away  of  the  leaves  by  the  wind  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  failure. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  to  plant  the 
beautiful  double  Primroses,  in  slightly 
shaded  and  sheltered  positions.inborders 
of  light  rich  vegetable  soil  ;  and,  to  keep  ' 


the  earth  from  being  dried  up  too  rapidly, 
spreading  Cocoa-fibre  or  leaf-mould 
on  it  in  summer.  It  would  be  belter  to 
plant  them  in  some  favourite  spot  per- 
manently than  to  change  them  repeatedly 
from  place  to  place.  Indeed,  they  ought 
never  to  be  disturbed  except  for.  the  pur- 
pose of  division.  They  may,  however, 
be  employed  as  bedding  plants,  and 
treated  in  the  mannef  recommended  for 
single  varieties,  but  they  are  not  then  so 
useful  or  so  pretty  as  when  in  good  colonies 
or  large  informal  groups.  Double  Prim- 
roses well  grown,  and  the  same  kinds 
barely  existing,  are  such  different  objects, 
thatnobody  will  grudge  them  the  tnfling 
attention  necessary  to  their  perfect  de- 
velopment. Occasionally  they  may  be 
seen  nourishing  by  chance  in  some 
cottage- garden  or  some  old  country  gar- 
den, where  they  find  a  home  more  con- 
Senial  than  the  fashionable  prim  and  bare 
ower  garden.  Division  of  the  roots. 
The  Rev.  P.  Mules,  a  most  successful 
grower  of  the  Double  Primroses,  writes 
to  the  ^/V/rf  about  them.  "  Unless  these 
flowers  have  been  seen  at  their  best,  and 
that  can  only  be  under  the  favourable 
conditions  of  suitable  soil,  pure  air,  and 
great  experience  in  culture,  no  one  can 
imagine  their  beauty.  I  have  had  a  bed 
of  fifty  plants  of  the  double  white  carrying 
at  one  time  4,000  fully  expanded  blooms, 
averaging  i|  in.  in  diameter.  So  also 
Pompadour,  with  blooms  of  still  larger 
size,  which  has  flowered  without  inter- 
mission since  October,  throwing  its  rich 
crimson  blossoms  well  above  the  succulent 
green  foliage,  and  presenting  a  fine 
picture  of  form  and  colour.  Then  we 
have  double  rose,  double  mauve,  double 
dark  lilac,  double  cerise,  double  sulphur, 
double  yellow,  and  double  rose  white 
mottled.  Besides  these  are  some  bright 
crimsons,  making  a  combination  of 
colours  which  lend  themselves  to  many 
varieties  of  garden  and  house  decoration. 
Some — the  sulphur  and  the  dark  lilac— 
occasionally  throw  up  corymbose  heads, 
polyanthus- wise  ;  but  this  is  not  uncom- 
mon with  many  primroses,  and  is  the 
result  of  high  cultivation,  and  occurs 
towards  the  end  of  the  flowering  period. 
The  reason  that  the  rarer  varieties  are 
difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain  is 
because  their  culture  is  not  understood, 
and  stocks  once  allowed  to  die  out  can 
scarcely  be  replaced.  Their  reproduction, 
as  the)"  have  no  seed,  is  impossible,  and 
one  has  to  depend  on  division  alone  for 
their  increase.  Like  all  perennials,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  natural  deterioration,  and 
unless  they  be  kept  in  the  highest  vigour 
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by  change  of  soil  and  locality  and  break-  i 
mg  up,  nothing  can  keep  them. 

The  secret  of  growing  double-primroses 
differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the 
more  delicate  perennials,  two  points  being   i 
specially  to  be  observed — proieciioti  from 
cutting'  and  strong  winds,  and  that  Ihey 
be  grown  together  in  beds  massed,  not 
dotted   through   ihe   herbaceous  border.   . 
Beyond    this    only  such    knowledge    is  '. 
required  as  can  be  obtained  by  experience  , 
in  the  management  of  this  class  of  plants.   I 

ThePolyanthus.— Though  the  origin  . 
of  this  beautiful  old-fashioned  flower  is  ' 
somewhat  obscure,  it  is  considered  to  be 
a  form  of  the  common  P.  vulgaris  with 
the  stems  developed.    Polyanthuses  are 
not  at  all  sufficiently  appreciated,  con-  ! 


usual,  and  Maddock,  in  the  following 
passage,  describes  a  ver^'  beautiful  varia- 
tion of  the  dower :  "  The  ground  colour 
is  most  to  be  admired  when  shaded  with 
dark  rich  crimson  resembling  velvet,  with 
one  mark  or  stripe  in  the  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  limb,  bold  and  distinct 
from  the  edging  down  to  the  eye,  where 
it  should  terminate  in  a  fine  poinL"  He 
fijrther  says  :  "The  pips  should  be  lai^e, 
q^uite  flat,  and  as  round  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  their  peculiarly  beautiful 
figure,  which  is  circular,  excepting  those 
small  indentures  between  each  division  of 
the  limb,  which  divide  it  into. live  or  sii 
heart-like  segments.  The  edging  should 
resemble  a  bright  gold  lace,  bold,  clear, 
and    distinct,    and    so    nearly    of    the 
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sidering  the  wonderful  array  of  beauty 
they  present,  and  that  for  rich  and 
charmingly  inlaid  colouring  they  suipass 
all  other  flowers  of  our  spring  gardens. 
It  would  require  pages  to  describe  even 
the  good  varieties.  .\t  one  time  the 
Polyanthus  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
florists'  flower,  and  none  in  existence 
better  deserved  the  attention  and  regard 
of  amateurs  ;  but  nearly  all  the  choice  old 
kinds  are  now  lost,  and  very  few  florists 
really  pay  any  attention  to  the  flower. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  great 
facility  ivith  which  varieties  are  raised 
from  seed,  nobody  need  be  without 
handsome  kinds,  especially  as  raising 
them  will  prove  interesting  amusement 
for  the  amateur.  The  rules  of  the  florists 
are  in  this  case  of  a  little  more  value  than 


I  same  colour  as  the  eye  and  stripes  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.     In   short, 
I   the  Polyanthus  should  possess  a  giacrfid 
elegance  of  form,  a  richness  of  colouriit^ 
;  and  symmetry  of  piarts  not  to  be  ftwnd 
;   united     in    any    other    flower."       Her^ 
'   however,   as  in   most   similar   cases,  tlic 
I  grower  will  do  well  to  select  the  moss: 
]   beautiful  of  his  own  raising,  and  not   tM 
'   lied  by  any  conventional  rules. 
I        As  to   the   capabilities  of  the   vari 
kinds  of  Polyanthus,  it  would  be  difw 
\   to   name  any  hardy  flower   which  i: 
,  generally  useful.    The  finer  varieties 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the    rock-g 
amidst  the  choicest  alpine  plants  ; 
the  showier  ones  are  suitable  for  s] 
bedding.     Numbers  of  vigorous  % 
wilt  form  the  most  appropriate  01 
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that  can  be  massed  by  shady  walks  in 

pleasure-grounds,     and    some     may     be   I 
employed    as    edgings.     Many    varieties 
are   worthy  of  being  naturalised  abund-   ' 
antlyin  pleasure-grounds  and  along  wood  ' 
walks,    though    the    enthusiastic     florist 
grows    the    finer   ones    in    pots.     Poly-  , 
anthuscs  are  scarcely  to  be  recommended   ^ 
for  using  in  masses  in  the  spring  garden 
as   much   as   the   finer    varieties   of   the 
Primrose,  since  in   order  to  be  admired 
they  require  to  be  seen  rather  closely ; 
but    wherever    flowers    are    placed    for 
their    beauty    ralher    than    tneir    effect   ' 
as  colour.  Polyanthuses  are  invaluable, 
and    they    should    be    seen    in    strong 
colonies    in    shrubberies    and    borders. 


,  but    \ 


interesting  from  the  duplication  of  the 
calyx  or  corolla ;  these  are  popularly  known 
as  "  hose -in -hose "  Polyanthus.  They 
grow  with  the  same  facility  as  the  others. 
The  beautiful  Gold -laced  Polyanthuses 
are  much  prized.  The  best  are  those 
raised  years  ago,  such  as  Cheshire 
Favourite,  George  the  Fourth,  Formosa, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Black  Prince, 
Lancashire  Hero,  and  others,  and  they 
are  mentioned  in  most  florists'  catalogues 
of  hardy  plants.  The  common  Oxhp  is 
a  hybrid  more  or  less  intermediate  between 
the  Cowslip  and  the  Primrose.     It  differs 


Their     cultivation    is    almost    as   simple  ' 
as    that   of  meadow   Crass.     They  grow   ■ 
vigorously  in    almost    any  garden    soil, 
but    best  in  a  soil  that  is  somewhat  rich   ' 
and     moist  ;   and   though   they  thrive   in 
the    full  sun,  they  best  enjoy  a   partially 
shaded   and  sheltered   position,  and   are   \ 
somewhat  impatient  of  heat  and  drought. 
When  grown  for  bedding,  they  are,  like 
the    Primroses,  removed  in  early  summer 
from    the  flower  garden  to  the  kitchen- 
garden   or   nursery,   and   replaced   there 
when   the   summer  bedding   plants   have 
p>as5ed  away. 

Xhere  have  been   lately  raised   some  ' 
.-arieties,  a  good  deal  larger  in  their  parts 
ban  the  type,  and  these  are  very  easy  of 


from  the  true  or  Bardfield  Oxlip  (P. 
elatior)  in  bearing'  much  larger  and 
brighter  flowers  with  longer  foot-stalks, 
and  in  having  in  the  throat  of  the  flower 
the  five  bosses  characteristic  of  the 
Primrose  and  the  Cowslip.  Some  of  its 
varieties  approach  the  Cowslip,  and  some 
the  Primrose  in  character.  The  treat- 
ment that  suits  Polyanthuses  and  Prim- 
roses will  suit  the  Oxlip.  P.  suaveolens 
is  a  variety  of  the  Cowslip  found  in  many 
parts  of  (he  Continent,  but  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  or  ornamental  to  merit 
cultivation.  P.  elatior,  the  true  Oxlip, 
is  not  very  ornamental,  the  flowers  being 
of  a  pale  buff-yellow,  and  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  funnel-shaped  corolla. 
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which  is  quite  destitute  of  the  bosses 
present  in  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip. 
It  is  found  on  clayey  soils  in  woods  and 
meadows  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  particularly  in  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  is  most  suitable  for  collec- 
tions of  interesting  plants,  but  is  neither 
distinct  nor  ornamental  enough  for 
limited  collections  of  ornamental  kinds. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Bardfield  Oxlip. 
The  blue  Polyanthus  {P.  e.  cosRileus)  is  a 
singularly  handsome  variety  of  it  with 
slaty-hlue  flowers.  It  is  now  rare  in  gar- 
dens, but  is  well  worth  growing. 

Culture. — Where  soil  is  prepared  for 
the  choicer  varieties,  any  good  loam  with 
a  free  addition  of  sand,  well-rotted  leaf- 
mould,  and  decomposed  cow-manure  will 
form  an  adniirable  compost.  The  Poly- 
anthus may  be  raised  with  great  facility 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  imme- 
diately after  it  is  gathered,  say  about  the 
end  of  June,  li  will  indeed  grow  with 
vigour  if  the  seed  is  not  sown  till  the 
following  spring,  but  by  sowing  it  imme- 
diately nearly  a  year  is  gained.  The 
amateur  wishing  to  raise  choice  kinds 
had  better  sow  the  seed  in  pans  or  rough 
wooden  boxes,  but  for  ordinary  purposes 
a  bed  of  finely- pulverised  soil  in  the  open 
air  will  answer  to  perfection.  Sowings 
in  early  spring  are  better  made  in  pans 
or  rough  shallow  boxes,  placed  in  cold 
frames,  as  time  will  be  gained  thereby. 
The  best  plan  is  not  to  lose  time  by 
allowing  the  seed  to  lie  idle  in  the  drawer 
all  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  to  sow  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  have  strong 
plants  in  the  followins  spring. 

Knixnl  ipcciEi  \—PriHiHla  aOa,  &.  Eucape  ;  a/tiWa, 
As.  Min.i  Allitnil,  W.  Europe;  amilHyttimi,  Chinn; 
utmma,  Pmia  ;  aHguili/aiia,  N.W.  Amer. ;  aucAeri, 
Arlbli:  auriai/a,  Eamnt;  aurrlMla/a.  A>.  Minor; 
Mia,  China ;  MiK/i/t/ia,  tt.  India ;  l-nKtrata.  China ; 
/mllaia,  do. ;  calNanilui,  do.  1  ntfliaia,  Himal. ;  mfi- 
UttalB.  Ai.  Minor,  Fenia ;  camMica.  Auniiu ;  ctmum, 
China;  riliaia,  Alps;  C/ai-»ti.  N.  India;  Clmifa. 
Europe  ;    eordi/alia,    Hungary  ;    effriMsoiaei,    Siberia, 

Europe;  darialka,  Caucai. ;  •/•n^rka,  Dahutica'; 
Dllm-mi,  China  ;  dcnlicmlMit,  N.  India  ;  Dickkana, 
do. ;  MwilUyi.  Europe ;  dnaili/olia.  China  ;  rgaiii- 
H-tii,  Arci.  Amer.;  ilalKr.  Rorope  :  illiflica,  Himal.; 

Caucan.  ', /arintsa,  N.  Amtr.':  FcJuhiJui,  Turkei.': 
^/^j,  N.India;  ;fi«*fTfl*a,N.  India  ;j»««,  China; 
Flotrktana,  Alp.  N.  V-maoc :  JlsrihiHda.  N.  India; 
/'iw/Bia.Thnida  :  CamMiana,  H.lnda;/iinimii/i>/ia, 
do. ;  tie-'i/f.  Siberia;  */aM.,  N.  India;  fl.f.aN^. 
China;  glaKciiciniyi .  Europe  ■.flulHiiaa.ia.;  grandii, 
Caucas.;  t/aaftana,  Eunm;  ihrf^rKiiwHi,  I>eniB  ; 
H.rdtl.  Hinal. :  Umla,  it.  India;  Ifiritri,  KimaL: 
inifcnslli,  Java;  ittlrfrffiilla,  W.  Europe;  imvlii- 
crata,  H^rope,  N.  Afia  ;  jaAffuka,  Japan  s  JtHana, 
do. :  ka^fmam•Uma,  Crnirnf  Aida ;  gntiU  S.  India ; 
Kiiflitira.  Jap. ;  Kilaif'etiana,  Europe ;  latlofttaia, 
do. ;  Liilrri.  N.  India ;  Imgigfra.  Euro|ic ;  hliala, 
Caucas.;  matncantn/jitpait ;  Matri/aHica,itlat^hnt ; 
marginata,  Europe ;  ittaxima  M^xlmnfkili^  N. 
China ;  migaia/atla.  As.  Mln. ;  H/iiAm,  Central 
Europe  -,  mtnuliuiBm,  N.  India ;  tmlUt,  Ao.;  meiciaia 


and  As.  Min. ;  Olga,  Turtcesl. ;  pmliriiafa,  Paiiwrri, 
Italy :  Pa^,  NTW.  Amer. ;  ftdrmeolaia.  C.  Eurcv; 
ttlirlaru,  N.  India; >i«M>J{/Mii.  China  ;fn/i/'tra,  N. 
India;  jMlckra,  do.  ;  fumilio,  Thibel ;  /niilla,  N. 
laia;  Siidif,JtD.;  Tt/taiti,^.  India  ■.TTllciiaiM,aa.l 
nuAi,  do.:  nJuwAOfu,  N.  India ;  ^u^'.  N.  Uuico; 
i^fUrjma,  S.  India  ;««ii^(/bra,China  ;  stflemllta. 
Ati. ;  un'aiiUHtt,  do. ;  liHrica,  Asia  and  Ard.  Amcr. ; 
Slil»ei*l,  Spain  and  Greece ;  SiiMdi.  Jap, ;,  Si»*im- 

J^'lltlirt"  N?  'li^ia  ;  iBil^J^/^I^Chin'a ;  MUtOi, 
Alpt;  iflcala.  China  :  mnocafy:t.  do. ;  StirUniamK, 
Hinal.;  ilris/a,  N.  Europe;  SlManii,  N.  India; 
trnffrvlacfa.  Calif.;  UxiUa,  N.  India:  tynltniii. 
Alps;  unijlura,  N.  India;  frliliM''-  China:  j^ap- 
nala.  S.  India;  nr/icij/a/a,  Arabia;  •■•//i^.tL 
Europe ;  vt'iCMa,  Europe  :  piifgarii,  Europe  :  li'altiiy 

YBXSTSrELlX'il^r^  'Se'/^^'—'mf 
handsocne  and  vigorous  plant /".  jf>-ii«ift*' 
^ora  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
large  flowers  from  the  common  British 
Self-heal  (P,  vulgaris),  which  is  unworthy 
of  cultivation.  There  is  a  white  and  a 
purple  variety,  both  handsome  plants, 
thrn'ing  in  almost  any  soil,  but  preferring 
one  moist  and  free,  and  a  somewhat  shaded 
position.  In  winter  they  are  apt  to  go  off 
on  the  London  clay,  at  least  on  the  level 
ground,  but  are  well  suited  for  mixed 
borders,  banks,  or  copses.  The  variet\- 
laciniata  has  deeply-cut  lea^'es.  Europe. 
Flowering  in  summer.  P.  pyrenaica 
(Pyrenean  Self-heal)  is  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  considered  a  variety  of  it 
It  is  about  lo  in.  high,  and  its  beautiful 
violet-purple  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  P.  grandiflora.  It  should  have  the 
treatment  recommended  for  P.  grandiflom. 
Labiate.    Syrr.  Brun'ella. 

PEUNUa  {Plum,  Almottii,  Peach,  Apri- 
cot, Cherry,  Bird  Chtrry,  Cherry-Laurel). 
— Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the  "Genera 
Planiarum "  united  under  Pninus  the 
whole  of  the  species  which  had  at  an 
earlier  dale  been  known  under  one  or 
other  of  the  following  names  ;  Amygdalus, 
Persica,  Armeniaca,  P  run  us,  Cerasus. 
Padus,  and  La uro -Cerasus.  This  arrange- 
ment, ivhich  was  necessary  from  the  faa 
that  no  well-defined  line  could  be  drau-n 
between  them,  has  resulted  in  some  con- 
fusion in  garden  nomenclature,  .'^nd  we 
may  see  in  consetjuence  two  Apricots, 
may  be,  growing  side  by  side,  the  older 
one  called  Armeniaca,  the  newer  one 
Prunus.  In  the  following  notes  the  whole 
of  the  species  dealt  with  are  considered  as 
Prunus  and  are  arranged  alphabcticallj- ; 
and  some,  not  of  much  garden  value,  or 
those  not  hardy  in  Brilam,  are  excluded. 
Bui  it  will  be  of  some  value  perhaps  to 
first    show    the    section    to   which   each 

ThB  ALMOKDS  kHO  PEACKKl.-Al>IVC1>ALi;i. 
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P.  alltrkaminau,  P.  aaarilana,  P.  mtpuli/Blia,  P. 
(iraii/iTB,  P.  arasi/im  var.  alrvf^r^rfa,  P.  tern- 
mnnii,  P.  loiumnnll  var.  fmHiantiaHa,  P.  dnari- 
tala,  P.  iniitilia,  P.  jr/inuo,  P.  IValKmi. 


P.  ftHdula.  p.  piHmfhrantca,  P.  trvstrala, 
y-Ctran.1,  P.  Puddfitt,  P.  fumila.  P.  It" 


P.  ACIDA.— One  of  ihe  species  from  which 
the  Cherries  of  gardens  have  been  derived, 
allied  to  P.  Cerasus  ;  small,  dark -green,  shining 
leaves  of  firm  lexlure  and  nearly  glabrous.  A 
varielv  is  sempcrllorens,  of  drooping  habit  and 
bearinj;  white  floners  {sometimes  double) 
iirom  May  to  September,  and  often  cairying 
flowen  and  fniit.  A  dwarf  tree,  usually 
grafted  standard  high. 

P,  Al.LEGHAHlESSls.^Usually  a  shrub  from 
4  feet  to  6  feel  high,  but  sometimes  a  small 
tree  three  or  four  limes  thai  height.  The 
flowers,  4  inch  across,  at  first  pure  white 
changing  to  pink,  are  followed  by  handsome 
fruits,  which  are  blue-purple,  nearly  globular, 
and  valued  for  preserving.     Pennsylvania. 

P.  AMERICANA  (wild  Red  Plum).— A  haml- 
some  tree  found  in  North  America  to  the  east 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  one  of  the 
hardiest.  It  is  a  tree  20  feet  or  more  high,  of 
graceful  habit,  bearing  at  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May  many  pure  snowy  while 
blossoms ;  fruits  red  or  yellowish-red.  the 
species  being  cullirated  in  Ihe  United  States 

P.  AMvr.i)Al.us  (the  common  Almond).— 
One  of  the  earliest  of  trees  to  bloom,  and 
reaching  its  l>est  licfore  hardy  trees  have  done 
more  than  show  s^ns  of  reviving  life.  There 
are  several  named  varieties  in  cultivation  : 
araara  (Bitter  Almond}  — flowers  slightly 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  Almond, 
petals  almost  while  towards  the  tips,  deepening 
into  roseal  the  base.  DuldslSweet  Almond) — 
This  has  leaves  of  a  grev-green  colour,  and  is 
one  of  the  earliest  lo  flower.  Macrocarpa— 
This  is  a  strong-gtowii^  tree  with  larger, 
broader  leaves  tlwn  the  type  ;  the  flowers,  too 
which  are  rose-tinted  white,  are  larger.  This 
tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous  in  our  country. 
There  are  also  double- flowere<l  and  pendulous 
varieties  cultivated  under  names  denoling  these 
characters.     Syn.  AmyjpJalus  communis. 

P.  AKGtiSTlFOLlA  (Chickasaw  Plum).— In 
Britain  this  is  a  shrub  4  lo  6  feet  high,  but  in 
America  it  is  a  Small  tree  15  to  20  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves  3  inches  long  j  flowers  in  clusters  of 
one  or  two  pairs,  white,  sometimes  with  a 
creamy  tint,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Several  excellent  varieties  of  this  Plum  are 
grown  in  the  United  Slates  for  the  bright  red 
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fniils,  and  there  are  variegated  foims  cuUivaled  [ 

P.   Armemaca  (crnnmon   Apticot).— The 

wild  liush  of  the  cultivated  Apricot  flowers  in  | 

February  or  early  March,  lis  blossoms  1>eiiig  I 

usuallj'   of   a    pinkiah-while,    but    there    are  | 

varieties  with  deeper -coloured  flowers,  and  one  I 

in  which  they  are  double.     N.  China.  ' 

P.  Avium  (the  Gean).— Wild  in  the  British 
Isles  and  is  generally  a  tree  20  ftet  to  30  feel  , 
high,  this  has  long  been  grown  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  and  there  are  three  or  four  good  1 
varieties.  None  is  more  beautiful  than  the  | 
double  form,  whose  pure  white  flowers  are  I 
borne  in  spring.  The  vai.  decumana  is  a 
striking  tree  with  lai^  leaves,  some  of  which 


measure  6  inches  to  8  inches  inMength.     The 

laciniata  has  cut  leaves ;  and  var.  pendula  is 
of  weeping  habit.  The  fruit  Ls  sweet  or  Mtler 
(not  acid). 

P.  Capollin.— A  native  of  Mexico  and 
southwards,  where  il  ranks  as  a  fruit  tree  ; 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  and  hanging 
loose  and  pendent,  as  in  s-ime  Willows  ;  flowers 
in  erect  racemes,  while  ;  fruits  round,  dark 
red  and  like  small  Cherries  ;  a  tree  30  feet  to 
3S  feet  high.     In  France  it  ripens  seed. 

P.  CERASIFEBA  (the  Myrobalan).— The 
showiest  of  all  the  Plums,  flowering  whilst  the 
leaf'buds  are  as  yet  mere  tips  of  green,  the 
flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  I  inch  in 


diameter,  in  clusters  on  the  short  twigs  ;  tree 
round-headed  and  of  siHcading  habil,  20  feet 
high,  Prunus  Pissardi  is  a  variety  of  this 
species  (var.  atro- purpurea,  the  purple  Myro- 
halan),  a  variety  of  Persian  origin.  Its  while 
blossoms  are  followed  by  the  beautiful  red- 
|>urple  young  leaves,  which  assume  iheir  richest 
lints  when  just  opening  and  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  It  fruits  in  favourable  seasons, 
the  fruits  being  coloured  like  Ihe  leaves,  even 
when  young. 

P,  Cebasus  (the  wild  Cherry).— A  native  of 
Britain,  and  usually  a  small  tree  or  even  a 
shrub,  bearing  its  pure  white  flowers  in  spring. 
H  is  the  double-flowered  varieties,  however, 
that  give  the  species  its  chief  value  in  gardens. 
A  very  old  and  beautiful  Cherry  is  Ihe  variety 
known  as  persiciflora,  the  flowers  of  which  are- 
double  and  tinged  with  rose.  One  of  more 
recent  origin  isRhexi  fl.-pl.,  whose  pure  while, 
long-slalked  flowers,  borne  in  May,  hang  trom 
the  branches  in  great  abundance.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Cherries- 
Syu.  Cerasus  vulgans. 

P.  CllAM,«CEKASUS  (Siberian  Cherry). — A 
dwarf  cheriy,  the  blossoms  white,  ihrce- 
quaiters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  appearing  in 
May.  One  form  of  this  species  is  represented 
by  a  tree  10  feet  or  mute  high  at  Ketv,  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  only  half  as  hi^.  It  is  naturally 
a  small  rounded  shrub  of  neat,  close  habit,  but 
is  mostly  grown  as  a  standard.  There  is  a 
drooping  variety  (pendula)  and  another  with 
variegated  foliage, 

P.  COMMUNIS  (common  Plum).— This 
species  is  believed  to  be  the  source  from  which 
the  cultivated  Plums  have  been  derived,  al- 
though in  a  less  degree  the  Bullace  (P. 
insilitia)  and  ihe  Sloe  (P.  Spinusa)  have  each 
most  probably  a  share  in  their  origin.  Il  has, 
however,  some  value  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
and  reaches  a  height  of  15  feet  to  ao  feet,  the 
flowers  white.  Of  the  varieties  culiivalrf  as 
ornamental  trees,  var.  pruneauliana  is  perhaps 
the  most  beauliful.  Il  bears  in  April  many 
white  flowers,  not  large  but  so  thickly  borne- 
as  to  cover  the  twigs.  There  is  also  a  double- 
flowered  form  of  this  variety. 

P.  CORNUTA  (Himalayan  Bird  Cherry). — 
This  is  ihe  Himalayan  form  of  our  Bird  Cheny. 
lis  leaves  are  as  a  rule  larger,  broader,  anil 
of  stouter  texture  than  those  of  our  British 
trees ;  Ihcy  are  also  distinci  in  having  red 
stalks. 

P.  Davl  DIANA. —This  is  the  eariiest  of  all 
the  Peaches  to  Uoom.  in  mild  winters  as  early 
as  January,  lis  blanches  are  of  somewhat  erect 
growth,  Ihe  flowers  individually  1  inch  aciuss 
and  completely  covering  the  shoots  made  the 
preceding  year,  which  are  frequently  3  fret 
along.  The  petals  in  one  form  (alba)  arc  of  a 
pure  white  ;  in  ihe  other  (rubra)  pink,  but  niX 
so  freely  borne. 

P.  INSITITIA  (the  Bullace).— A  small  tree, 
often  wild  in  hedgerows,  which  bears  its  whiit 
flowers  in  pairs  during  March  and  April ;  hi 
black  fruits  are  ripe  in  October.  There  aie 
several    \-arieiies,    amongst    which    may   be    I 
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menlioned  Ihat  wtlh  double  flowers,  another 
vfith  ye llovfiiih- white  fruits,  and  a  th[rd  with 
red  fruits. 

P.  jACQUEMONTl.— A  pretty  shrub,  native  . 
of  Northern  India,  where  it  is  fuund  at  altitudes  ' 
from  6,000  to  li,ooo  ft.,  with  Howets  of  a 
bright  rosy  pink,  about  half  an  inch  across, 
but  boine  in  great  abundance  on  the  growths 
of  (he  p^e^^ous  summer.  The  Chinese  P.  hu- 
mi  lis  is  nearly  related  to  this. 

P.  JAPONTCA  (Double  Chinese  PlumJ.— 
This  is  one  of  (be  most  lovely  of  spring-flowct- 
ing  shnibs.  The  single  form  probably  not  in 
cultivation  ;  the  double  one  has  white  flowers 
with  B  more  or  less  rosy  tint,  some,  indeed,  of 
a  distinct  rose  colour.  The  flowers,  each  about  ' 
l)  in.  across,  are  borne  thickly  on  short  stalks 
from  the  slender  shoots  of  ihe  previous  year.   ' 


hardier  constitution.  Salicifolia,  an^ustifolia, 
and  parvifolia  are  narrow-leaved  varieties,  the 
last  beine  often  grown  under  the  name  of 
Harlt^hia  capensis.  A  new  variety  from  the 
Shipka  Pass  (shipkaensis)  is  said  to  be  (he 
hardiest  of  all. 

P.  msiTANlCA  {Portugal  Laurel). —A  noble 
evergreen  rarely  seen  in  its  full  beauty,  because 
it  is  nearly  always  choked  with  other  things  in. 
the  shiubbeiy.  It  is  as  an  isolated  bush  or 
group,  and  allowed  full  freedom   of  growth. 


thai  i 


e  both  a 


Pniniu  Jmponka. 

It  can  be  struck  from  cuttings,  but  it  is  belter 
to  layer  Ihe  shoots  of  an  old  plant.  In  that 
way  nice  flowering  plants  can  be  obtained  in 
two  years.  Grafted  plants  neither  grow  nor 
flower  so  well,  and  a  constant  walch  has  lo  be 
kepi  for  suckers.     Syn.,  P.  sinensis. 

P.  Lai; ro-Cer ASUS  (Cherry  Laurel). — A 
noble  evergreen  tree  often  overplanled  and 
misused,  and  wheie  this  is  so  Cherry  Laurels 
have  to  be  continually  cut  back  to  keep  Ihem 
within  bounds,.and  tneit  hungry  toots  prevent 
the  cultivation  of  better  things  anywhere  neat. 
Se\-eral  varieties  are  in  cuUivalion,  the  best  of 
which  are  colchica,  caucasica,  and  lotundifolia, 
all  with  broader,  larger  leaveslhan  the  common 
Laurel  and  preferatde  toil  on  account  of  their 


shrub  is  seen.  But  like  the  Cherry  Laurel  it 
is  often  over-planted.  Var.  myttifolia  has- 
smaller  leaves  than  the  type  and  its  branches 
ate  of  mote  erect  growth.  Being  dwarfer  it  is 
also  better  suited  for  shrubberies.  Var.  aiorica 
has  much  larger  leaves  and  fewer,  but  larger 
flowers  on  the  raceme.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Azores. 

P.  MahaleB  [the  Mahaleb). — None  of  tht 
Euiopean  Cherries  surpass  this  in  its  spring-tide 
beauty.  The  Mahaleb  is  a  native  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  perfectly  haidy  in 
England.  Reaching  a  height  of  20  ft.  to  30 
ft.,  of  free  graceful  growth  ;  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  variety  pendula,  which,  al- 
though not  strictly  weeping,  is  of  looser,  laxer 
habit  than  the  type.  The  leaves  areeach  3  in. 
long,  and  the  pure  white  floweis  appear  in 
rather  flal  racemes  in  May. 

P.  MulilB. — Under  ihe  hands  of  the  Japan- 
ese cultivalors  ihJs  has  varied  into  numerous, 
forms,  and  there  are  now  at  Kew  varielies- 
with  flowers  red  an<l  while,  single  and  double, 
as  well  as  one  of  pendulous  habit.  The  wood 
resembles  that  of  the  common  Apricot.  The- 
pUnt  is  leafless  at  the  time  of  floweiii^.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  some  years  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent,  but  disguised  under 
other  names,  one  of  which  is  Prunus  Myro- 
balana  fl.-rosei5.     Corea. 

P.  NANA  (the  dwarf  Alm< 
native  of  Southern  Russia,  is  01 
est  of  the  Almonds,  being  frorr 
high.  It  flowets  during  March  and  April 
when  Ihe  leaf- buds  are  only  banning  \<y 
burst,  the  flowers  being  of  a  lively  rose  colour 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  smooth,  dark  green, 
and  glossy.  It  is  a  charming  shrub,  and  can 
be  easily  and  quickiy  propagated  by  layering. 
The  species  will  thrive  in  a  dry  situation  better 
than  most  Almonds.     There  is  a  pretty  double 

P.  ParUs  (the  Bird  Cherry).— This  beautiful 
tree,  a  native  of  Britain  as  well  as  of  North 
and  Central  Europe  and  Asia,  is  often  40  ft. 
high,  the  flowers  borne  in  drooping  racemes, 
in  the  commonest  form  being  4  ins.  to  6  ins. 
long.  There  are  varieties,  however,  finer  both 
in  the  flowers  and  racemes.  A  double- flowered 
variety  (flore-pleno)  recently  obtained  from  the 
Continent  is  Ibe  most  striking  I  have  seen. 
A  variety  also  worth  special  mention  is  ihe 
Manchunan  one,  with  tine  racemes,  but  chiefly 
notable  for  coming  into  flower  early  in  April, 
and,  therefore,  long  before  our  Bird  Cheriy  is 
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PTBROCAEYA, 


showing  a  bloom.  There  are  other  named 
varieties  in  cultivation,  the  most  distinct  being 

aucubsfolia  has  its  foliai^  mottled  with  yellow. 
The  common  Bird  Cherry  is  b  tree  rather  for 
the  park  and  woodland  ttuin  the  garden  proper, 
but  the  Manchurian  and  double-flowered 
varieties  fully  deserve  a  place  among  flowering 

P.  PENDULA  (Ceiasus  pendula). — A  beauti- 
ful Japanese  Cherry  and  one  of  the  earliest  to 
come  into  flower,  commencing  usually  towards 
the  end  of  March.  Its  pendent  growth  has 
led  to  its  being  commonly  worked  on  stocks 
5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  but  it  comes  true  from  seed. 
The  leaves  are  much  like  those  of  the  common 
Cherry,  the  flowers  of  a  lovely  shade  of  soft 
rose  and  borne  in  profusion.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  summers  are  much  hotter,  it 
thrives  belter  than  in  England,  and  it  should, 
if  pos^ble,  1>e  planted  in  a  sunny  spot  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east. 

P.  PBRsicA  (the  Peach).— Although  neither 
so  free-growing  nor  so  hardy  as  the  Almond, 
the  Peach  in  various  forms  is  beautiful,  and  in 
positions  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
ought  to  be  planted  freely.  There  is  now  a 
number  of  varieties  It  the  service  of  the  planter, 
chiefly  single  and  double  forms  with  while  or 
red  flowers.  There  is  one  also  with  purple 
foliage  known  as  foliis  rubris,  this  colour  ex- 
tending also  to  the  fruit.  The  many  double 
varieties  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify ;  they 
are  known  by  descriptive  names,  like  flore  albo 
pleno.  These  unfortunately  are  rarely  seen 
well  grown. 

P.  PROSIRATA  (Mountain  Cherry). — A  rare 
species,  but  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  dwarf 
Cherries,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Levant,  and,  allhoi^h  not  strictly  prostrate  (at 
least  in  cultivation),  is  a  low  spreading  bush, 
the  long,  slender  branches  arching  outwards 
and  downwards  to  the  ground.  The  flowers, 
borne  on  very  short  Stalks,  are  of  a  beautiful 
lively  shaiie  of  rose,  are  half  an  inch  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  so  plentiful  as 
to  almost  hide  the  branches. 

P.  PSKUtJO-CERASUS  (the  Japanese  Cherry). 
— This  is  the  tree  whose  flowering  marks  one 
of  the  epochs  of  the  year  in  Japan.  In  the 
forests  of  North  Japan  this  species  becomes  a 
large  liml>er  tree,  but  in  England  it  is  not 
o'len  seen  above  20  feet  high,  and  it  is  the 
double -flowered  varieties  that  are  cultivated  in 
England.  They  are  of  various  shades  of  rosy 
white,  and  are  known  under  such  names  as 
Cerasus  Walereri,  C.  Sieboldi,  &c.     More  ao 

Serhaps  than  any  other  nre  these  double- 
owered  Cherries  worth  extensive  planting, 
never  failing  to  flower,  l>einB  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  perfectly  hardy.  They  should  be 
grown  on  a  cool,  moist  bottom,  and  the  etFect 
they  pro<luce  in  spring  is  all  thegreaterif  room 
can  be  afforded  for  a  urove  of  a  dozen  or  so 
trees  with  a  backing  of  Holly  or  other  evergreen, 
r.  sERRUi.ATA. — -This  cherry,  which  is  a 
native  of  Ja|ian,  although  scarcely  so  fine  a 
tree  as  P.  pseudo-Cerasus,  is  nearly  allied  to 


it,  and  it  can  he   recognised    by  its   peculiar 

mode  of  branching.  The  main  stem  is  erect 
for  a  few  feet,  but  then  branches  off  almost 
horiionlally  into  three  or  four  divisions,  and 
henceforth  cesses  to  send  up  a  defined  Ind. 
It  is  picturesque,  representing  one  of  the  modes 
of  growth  we  have  come  to  r^ard  as  essentially 
typical  of  Japanese  tree  vegetation,  aud  it 
comes  into  flower  about  a  fortnight  later.  The 
flowers,  whilst  scarcely  so  large  as  in  the  finest 
varieties  of  P.  pseudo-Cerasus,  are  beautiful, 
rose-tinted  white,  and  always  double.  The 
single-flowered  form  is  not  in  cultii-ation. 

P.  SiMONl.— This  has  leaves  of  about  the 
same  sice  as  the  common  Almond,  but  the 
tree  itself  is  of  more  erect  habit  and  frequently 
resembles  the  Lombardy  Poplar  in  form  of 
growth.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appearing 
in  February  and  March.  Its  fruit  is  deep 
purple  and  ripens  early,     China. 

P.  SPINOSA  FLOKK-PLENO  (the  double  Sloe 
or  Bladcthom).— This  flowers  at  the  same 
lime  as  the  Sloe,  its  blossoms  while,  about 
lialf  an  inch  in  diameter  and  not  perfeetl]' 
double,  the  centre  of  the  flower  containing  a 
cluster  of  stamens.  The  flowers  are  thickly 
crowded  on  the  short  spiny  branches,  the  block 
colour  of  which  serves  to  show  off  more  \iridl>- 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  It  is  one  ot  the 
most  charming  of  March  flowering  shrubs. 

P.  TRILOBA  FL.-pr_ — This,  pcrhaps  the 
most  lovely  of  all  the  dwarf  Prunus,  is  a  native 
of  Chinaand  wasintroducedbyFonune.  The 
flowers  are  at  thei 


This  species  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  will  thrive  as  a  bush  in  the  open,  although 
not  so  well  as  on  a  wall.  The  above  remarks 
refer  to  the  double- flowered  variety,  which  for 
forty  years  has  been  in  our  gardens.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two,  however,  the  ^ngle- 
flowered  vrild  type  has  been  introduced.  It 
has  smaller  rosy  white  flowers  and  leaves  <rf 
the  same  shape  as  Fortune's  plant,  but  smaller. 
— W.  J.  B. 

PMudotanga.    See  Picea. 

PTEEI8  (5r<ii.f),— The  Bracken  Fem 
(P.  aquilina),  the  only  thoroughly  hartly 
species  of  this  genus,  is  generally  so 
common  as  not  to  need  cultivation.  If, 
however,  any  one  wishes  to  intrtjduce  h 
where  it  is  scarce,  he  should  bear  in  muid 
that  to  transplant  it  successfully  large  sods 
containing  the  strong  creeping  roots  mast 
be  dug  up,  and  planted  in  hght  soil ;  if 
peatjf,  so  much  the  better.  In  very  nuld 
localities,  such  species  as  P,  cretica  amd 
the  elegant  P.  scabenila,  from  New 
Zealand,  sometimes   thrive  in  sheltered 

"*PTEBOCAItYA  ( Winged nu/).—V:al- 
nut-like  trees  of  fine  stately  form  of  leaf 
and  habit,  P.  caucasiea  being  hardy  in 
our  country,  at  least  in  the  southemtand 
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warmer  parts.  There  are  good  trees  at 
Claremom  and  other  places  and  one  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  foliage  is  very  glossy 
and  large,  the  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower 
and  should  not  be  planted  near  shrubs  or 
other  plants  we  wish  to  have  a  fair  chance. 
The    trees    are     natives     of     temperate 


countries  in  Asia  and  their  number  is 
likely  to  be  added  lo  as  soon  as  more  of 
China,  Mongolia,  and  countries  near  are 
opened  up.  The  Caucasian  is  the  best 
known  species — others  are  : — rkoifolia 
Japan,  sknoptera  China,  and  Delaiiayi 
Vun-Nan. 

PTEB0CEPHALU8.— /*.  Pamassi  is 
a  Scabious-like  plant  of  dwarf  compact 
growth,  fonning  a  dense  rounded  mass  of 


hoary  foliage  which  in  summer  is  studded 
with  mauve-coloured  flower-heads.  It  is 
n  most  desirable  plant,  thriving  best  in 


light  warm  soils,  and  is  suited  either  for 
the  rock-garden  or  the  ordinary  border. 
Syn.  Scabiosa  pterocephala.     Greece. 

PTEBOBTTEAX--/'.  hispidum  is  a 
deciduous  Japanese  shrub,  and  quite  hardy 
enough  for  culture  as  a  bush.  It  makes  a 
capital  wall  shrtib,  being  rapid  in  growth. 
handsome  in  foliage,  and  very  beautiful  in 
flower.  The  leaves  are  heart -shapted, 
about  6  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad ;  the 
small  white  flowers  borne  very  freely  in 
drooping  clusters  about  the  end  of  July. 
Anotner  Japanese  spiecies,  P.  corymbosum, 
is  less  common,  though  desirable  for  walls. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  white  or  faintly 
tinged,  are  in  crowded  clusters.  Both 
species  are  8  to  12  ft.  high  in  this  country. 
They  are  known  boianically  as  Halesia 
hispida  and  H.  corymbosa,  but  ever  since 
their  introduction  they  have  been  known 
as  Pterostvrax  in  gardens. 

PUEBABIA  (Kudsu).—P.  thunbergi- 
ana  is  a  remarkable  and  climbing  plant 
of  almost  tropical  vigour,  growing  up  poles, 
colonnades  and  walls  lo  a  great  height  in 
a  very  short  time.  It  belongs  to  the  pea 
family  and  is  a  plant  the  Japanese  make  a 
great  economic  use  of  in  various  ways,  but 
our  main  concern  with  it  here  is  for  the 
flower  garden  and  that  has  as  yet  been 
little  Ined  in  England.  The  flowers  are 
a  dull  purple,  and  it  is  said  to  be  hardy 
even  in  N.  Germany. 

PULMONABIA  (Lungworl).-1'htsf: 
are  vigorous  and  hardy  in  any  soil.  Most 
of  them  grow  well  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  all  succeed  best  in  shade.  They  form 
dense  tufts  of  foliage,  generally  hand- 
somely blotched  and  speckled  with  white, 
and  make  pretty  groups  in  the  spring 
garden,  or  in  semi-wild  places,  but  are 
worthy  of  the  best  places  in  the  flower 
garden.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen 
kinds,  all  like  each  other.  P.  officinalis 
and  P.  angustifolia  are  native  plants.  P. 
officinalis  (sometimes  called  P.  saccharata) 
has  rose  flowers  turning  to  blue,  and  P, 
angustifolia  bears  blue  flowers.  P.  mollis 
is  mtermediate  between  the  two,  and  P. 
grandiflora  is  somewhat  similar  to  P. 
ofllicinalis.  P.  azurea  has  rich  blue  flowers. 
Chiefly  natives  of  Europe.  P.  dahuricais 
sometimes  called  Mertenzia  dahurica. 

PUNICA  {Pomegranale).—  UV.K  the 
Myrtle,  the  Pomegranate,  P.  granalum,  is 
grown  as  a  wall  shrub,  the  walls  of  some 
old  houses  being  covered  with  it,  and  it 
makes  a  very  beautiful  covering  with  its 
dense  mass  of  tender  green  foliage.  The 
type  has  single  flowers  of  a  brilhant 
scarlet,  but  the  best  is  the  double-flowered 
sort  ( fl ore- pleno),  which  is  also  scarlet,  and 
is  that  most  commonly  seen.    There  is 
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also  a  yellow- flowered  sort  and  a  white  or 
almost  white  kind  (albescens)  with  single 
and  double  forms,  but  these  are  rare.  The 
flowers  are  borne  freely  on  the  young 
slender  shoots  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  »nd  in  pruning  these  must  be  left 
■untouched. 

PUSCHKHnA  {.Striped  Sguii[).—P. 
scilloides  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
spring  bulbous  flowers.  In  its  growth  it  is 
like  some  of  the  Scillas,  but  its  flowers 
are    delicate    blue,    each    petal    being 


marked  through  ihe  centre  with  a 
darker  colour.  The  flower  spikes  are  4 
■or  5  in.  high.  There  are  two  forms  of  the 
plant — the  ordinary  one  and  P.  compacts. 
Cotnpacta  is  so  called  from  its  denser  and 
more  numerous  flowers,  and  is  therefore 
the  handsomer  of  the  two.  P.  scilloides 
is  also  known  as  P.  libanoCica  and  P. 
sicula.  The  Puschkinia  delights  in  a 
sunny  border  with  a  southern  aspect  near 
a  wall,  or  an  open  border  slightly  raised 
will  suit  it.  The  soil  should  be  hght  and 
friable,  and  about  1  h.  in  depth  ;  and  the 
bulbs  planted  about  4  in.  deep.  It  will 
not  thrive  when  mixed  indiscriminately 
with  plants  of  coarse  growth,  for  their 
shade  and  consequent  dampness  injure 
the  bulbs.  During  winter  protect  with  a 
mulch,  but  this  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  severe  cold  is  past.  After  the 
flowering  season,  which  is  late  in  spring, 
quite  expose  the  soil  so  that  it  gets  warm 
and  dry,  and  to  ripen  the  bulbs  well. 
Shady  situations  in  sub-alpine  districts  of 
Asia  Minor. 

PTBETHEUM  {Fe-^er/ewl—WgoioMS 
perennial  or  rock-plants,  by  far  the  most 
imporlanl  of  which  is  the  Caucasian  P. 
Roseum,  which  has  yielded  the  in- 
numerable varieties,  both  single  and 
double,  that  ha*e  now  become  such 
popular  border  flowers.  These  varieties 
have  much  to  recommend  them ;  they 


are  extremely  showy,  are  ver>'  hardy 
and  easy  to  grow,  are  little  affected  by 
sun  or  rain,  and  are  in^'aluable  as  cut 
flowers  for  several  months  in  summer  and 
autumn.  The  blossoms  are  continually 
becoming  more  varied  in  colour  and  more 
refined  in  shape.  Though  Pyrethrams 
arein  their  fullest  beauty  in  June,  they  are 
seldom  altogether  flowerless  throughout 
the  summer  ;  and  a  succession  can  easily 
be  kept  up  by  judicious  stopping  and 
thinning.  They  are  also  invaluable  for 
autumn  decoration,  for  if  they  are  cut 
down  after  flowering  in  June  they  flower 
again  in  autumn.  They  are  easily  pro- 
jiagated  by  division  or  seed.  The  proper 
time  for  propagation  is  in  spring.  Take 
the  plants  up,  shake  off  all  soil,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  put  them  in  small  pots,  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  fora  few  weeks 
until  they  become  established.  Do  not 
keep  them  too  close,  as  they  are  apt  to 
damp.  When  they  are  established  they 
may  be  planted  out.  A  good  rich  loam 
suits  them  best,  though  they  will  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
and  the  more  we  incorporate  well. rotted 
manure  with  the  soil  the  better  they  grow 
and  the  more  luxuriantly  they  flower. 
Mulching,  especially  in  dry  soils,  is  very 
advantageous,  as  it  keeps  the  ground 
moist  and  cool.  The  varieties  axe  so 
numerous  thai  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection,  and  new  sorts  are  continually 
being  raised,  but  thefoMowing^are  some  of 
the  best :  White  and  white-shaded — 
Boule  de  Neige,  Delicatum,  Madame 
Billiard,  Nancy,  Niveum  plenum,  Olivia, 
Argentine,  Prince  de  Mettemich,  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  White  with  yellow  centre — 
Bonamy,  Imp^ratrice  Charlotte,  La  Belle 
Blonde,  Virginale,  and  Voie  lactee.  Purple 
and  red— Mrs.  Dix,  Rubrum  plenum, 
Mons.  Barral,  Brilliant,  and  Wilhelm 
K Tamper.  Crimson — Michael  Buckner, 
Miss  Plinkie,  Modde,  Muitiflorum,  Prince 
Teck,  Progress,  Emile  Lemoine,  and 
Marquis  of  Bute.  Carmine  and  pink — 
Carmineum  plenum,  Charles  Ballet,  Flori- 
bundum  plenum,  Gloire  de  Stalled 
Imbricatum  plenum,  Nemesis,  Fulgens 
plentssimum,  Haage  et  Schmidt,  Ivet-v^- 
num,  J.  N.  Twerdy,  and  Rev.  J.  Dii. 
Yellow— Su I phureum  plenum,  Solfaterre- 
Lilac  and  rose — Comte  de  Montbrun. 
Delicatissimum,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Gaiety. 
Galath^e,  Hermann  Slenger,  Lady  I 
Blanche,  Lischen  Minerva,  Uaiel,  and  j 
Roseum  plenum.  Most  of  these  an 
double -flowered  sorts  ;  but  there  is  also  1 
great  diversity  of  colour  among  the  single 
kinds,  and  they  are  quite  as  beautiful  as 
the  heavy-headed  double  flowers,  and  1 
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more  suitable  for  vases.     Other  species  of 
garden  value  are — 

Partheninm     {Feverfew). 
i-Ieaved  variety  of  this 

or  Golden  Feather) 
every  garden.  Of  thi: 
are  several  forms.  One  is  called  lacinia- 
Yum,  and  is  very  distinct  from  the  older 
kind.  These  have  their  uses  in  geo- 
metrical borders,  where  they  have  a  bright 
■effect.  Their  culture  is  of  the  simplest 
description.  Seed  is  sown  in  heat  in 
-spring,  and  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
in  pans,  and  when  large  enough  trans- 
fern^  to  open  borders,  and  there  they 
withstand  the  winter  unprotected.  New 
plants  should  be  raised  every  year,  as 
.after  flowering  the  second  year  the  old 
plants  lose  their  neat  compact  growth. 

P.  Tchichatchflwi  {Turfing  Daisy].— 
A  Caucasian  plant,  retaining;  its  verdure 
in  dry  weather  on  dry  banks  or  slopes 
where  few  plants  would  flourish  ;  a  dwarf 
■creeper,  quickly  forming  a  carpet  of  green. 
The  flowers  have  white  rays  and  a  yellow 
disc,  and  in  forming  turf  of  the  plant  in 
poor  dry  soils  they  should  be  removed, 
though  for  the  rock-garden  of  the  rougher 
kind  or  for  borders  the  flowers  have  some 
-claim  to  beauty. 

P.  nligilUHmm  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
tall  herbaceous  plants,  and  forms  dense 
tufts  S  to  7  feet  in  height.  These  are 
^rrowned  by  lax  clusters  of  pure  white 
flowers,  each  about  twice  the  size  of  an 
Ox-eye  Daisy.  It  is  excellent  for  cutting, 
.and  its  blossoms  are  produced  iate  m 
-autumn  before  the  Chrysanthemums  come 
in.  It  is  a  stately  plant  for  a  rich  border, 
and  thrives  best  in  a  deep,  moist,  loamy 
soil-  It  may  be  naturalised  in  damp  places. 
Division.  Syn.,  P.  serotinum.  Hungary. 
PTBOLA  ( Winler^grMn').—\J\XA^  ever- 
yreen  plants  of  the  northern  woods  and 
boggy  or  sandy  places,  very  distinct  and 
attractive  both  in  leaf  and  flower. 

P.  rotnndifolia  {Larger  Winter- ^een). 
— P.  rotundifolia  is  a  rare  native  plant,  6  to 
13  in.  high,  inhabiting  woods,  shady,  bushy, 
and  reedy  places.  It  has  leathery  leaves, 
and  its  erect  stems  bear  long,  handsome,  | 
and  slightly-drooping  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers,  half  an  inch  across,  ten  to 
ity  of  whichare  borneon  astem.  They 


^'racefiil  plant,  found  wild  on  sandy 
shores.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
being  smooth,  deep  green,  and  dwarfer, 
and  in  having  as  a  rule  several  empty 
bracts  below  the  inflorescence.  Both  the 
type  and  its  variety  arc  beautiful  plants 
for  the  shady  mossy  flanks  of  the  rock- 
garden  in  free  sandy  and  vegetable  soil. 


They  flourish  more  readily  in  cultivation 
than  any  other  species  of  the  family.  In 
America  there  are  varieties  with  flesh- 
coloured  and  reddish  flowers,  but  none  of 
these  are  in  cultivation,  P.  uniflora,  P. 
media,  P.  minor,  and  P.  secunda  are  also 
interesting  British  plants,  and  the  first- 
named  is  very  ornamental,  besides  being 
very  rare.  P.  elliptica,  a  native  of  N. 
America,  is  also  found  in  our  gardens, 
though  rarely.  Any  of  the  Pyrolas  are 
worth  growing  in  thin  mossy  copses  on 
I  light  sandy  vegetable  soil,  or  In  moist  and 
half-shady  parts  of  the  rock-garden  or 
the  fernery. 

PYBUa  {PearMA  4;!//^).— Beautiful 
!  flowering  trees  and  bushes  of  which 
I  there  is  now  a  bewildering  number,  since 
I  botanists  have  classed  all  Apples,  Pears, 
■  and  their  aUies  under  the  one  family. 
I  Here,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
adhere  to  the  old  classification,  which 
places  Pears  under  Pyrus,  Apples  under 
Malus,  Beams  under  Aria,  and  Mountain 
Ashes  and  Service  Trees  under  Sorbus. 
No  one  is  likely  to  confuse  one  «ith 
another,  and  their  names  are  more  easily 
remembered  when  so  classified.  TTieseold 
genera  are  now  placed  as  sections  of  Pyrus, 
The  finest  flowering  trees  are  those  in- 
cluded under  the  section  Malus,  the  type 
of  which  is  the  common  Crab  Apple  (M. 
communis).  There  is  a  beautiful  flowering 
variety  of  the  Crab  .\pple  called  the 
Paradise  Apple,  having  large  handsome 
flowers,  but  it  is  seldom  planted  for  effect, 
although  in  common  use  as  a  stock  for 
grafting.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  Crab 
Apples  include  the  finest  of  our  small  trees 
that  flower  in  early  summer.  The  Chinese 
double-flowered  Crab  (P,  M.  spectabilis)  is 
a  lovely  tree,  15  to  25  ft,  high,  with  a  wide- 
spreading  head  of  branches  abundantly 
wreathed  with  large  semi-double  delicate 
rose-pink  flowers.  It  is  not  ofien  met 
with,  except  in  old  gardens.  The  varieties 
of  P.  M.  bacnata  or  Rerrj^  Apple  {so  called 
from  its  small  round  fruits)  are  known  as 
Siberian  Crabs.  They  are  graceful  in 
growth,  showy  in  flower,  and  have  highly- 
coloured  fruits,  which  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  in  autumn.  The 
Japanese  Crab  (P.  M.  Toringo)  has 
beautiful  flowers  and  fruits.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  pale  pink,  and  the  very  small 
fruits  are  hung  on  long  slender  stalks.  Of 
the  Toringo  Crab  there  are  now  several 
forms,  ditfering  in  colour  of  flower  and  of 
fruit.  It  is  a  small  tree,  and  is  a  large- 
spreading  bush  if  the  leaders  are  removed. 
The  finest  of  the  Eastern  Crab  Apples  is 
the  Japanese  V.  M.  floribunda.  Fully 
grown  it  makes  a  low  tree  with  a  dense 
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wide-spreading  head  of  slender  branches, 
loaded  every  May  with  a  profusion  ot 
flowers   of   a  pale  pink  when  expanded, 


and  of  a  brilliant  crimson  in  the  bud, 
when  they  are  most  beautiful  No  gar- 
den is  well  planted  if  this  tree  is  wanting, 
as  it  is  hardy,  grows  rapidly  anywhere, 
and  costs  little  to  buy.  There  arc  a  few 
varieties  of  it,  one  called  Halleana  having 
larger  and  more  richly-tinted  blossoms. 
The  North  American  Sweet-scented  Crab 
Apple  (P.  M.  coronaria)  is  a  lovely  little 
tree  with  large  pale  pink  deliciously- 
scented  flowers.  There  are  other  orna- 
mental Apples  in  the  section  Malus,  but 
the  foregomg  include  the  finest  and  the 
most  readily  obtainable.     The  charming 


I'yrus  Maulei  js  allied  to  the  handsome 
P.  japonica.  Of  the  Irae  Pears  as 
ornamental  trees  little  can  be  said.  They 
are  a  good  deal  like  orchard  and  garden 
Pears  m  growth  and  flower,  and  their  fruits 
are  not  remarkable.  One  or  two,  how- 
ever, may  be  planted  for  ornament.  One 
is  P.  BoUwy  lien  ana,  from  Central  Europe, 
which  produces  in  spring  an  abundance 
of  small  white  blooms  in  clusters  ;  and 
another,  P.  Salicifolia  (the  Willow-leaved 
Pear),  which  is  well  worthy  of  planting  on 
account  of  its  distinct  and  beautiful  foli- 
age, has  leaves  of  silvery  whiteness.  P. 
olieagni folia,  or  Oleaster- leaved  Pear  is 
another  Eastern  species  with  hoary  leaves. 
Of  the  Sorbus  section  the  common 
Mountain  Ash  (P.  Aucupana)isa  familiar 
example,  but  it  is  too  common  to  need 
description.  There  is  a  rare  kind  with 
yellow  berries  (fructu  luteo),  another  kind 
with  weeping  branches  (pendula),  a  third 
of  erect  growth  (fastigiata),  and  a  fourth 
with  variegated  leaves.  The  last,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  ornamental,  as  the 
.ariegation  is    seldom    distinct.      Other 


species  worthy  of  i 
americana,  the  American  Mountain  Ash. 
which  is  a  good  deal  hkeourown  Mountain 
Ash  ;  and  P.  S.  hybrida,  a  tree  of  ver^-  dis- 
tinct growth,  with  a  dense  pyramidal  head. 
Theleavesof  P.  S.  hybrida  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  P.  S.  Aucuparia  and  P. 
Aria  {the  White  Beam).  The  true  Sen  ice 
Tree,  P.   S.  domestica,  used  to  be  more 


The  ini.  Service  Tra  (Pyhu  dcontilics*. 

frequently  planted  than  now.  It  is  a  hand- 
some tree  with  elegant  foliage.  Of  the 
White  Beam  (P.  Aria)  there  are  some 
very  handsome  kinds.  Even  our  native 
White  Beam  is  omamentaL  Like  the 
Mountain  Ash,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
trees  fur  planting  in  exposed  places  on 
poor  soil,  and  no  tree  thrives  so  well  on 
chalk,  its  broad  sihery  foliage  makes 
it  show  in  the  landscape,  and  it  is  a  valu- 
able park  tree.  Its  allies  and  varieties 
include  some  beautiful  trees,  such  as  lati- 
folia,  with  leaves  which  are  broader  than 
the  type  and  quite  as  silvery.  P.  A. 
Host!  IS  a  handsome  tree,  both  in  foliage 
and  flower.  Its  leaves  are  large  and 
silvery,  and  its  delicate  rose-pink  flowers 
are  in  broad  flat  clusters.  It  is  a  Central 
European  tree,  perfectly  hardy,  and  about 
loft.  high.  The  Himalayan  Beam  Tree, 
P.  vestita  (called  also  P.  lanata  and  nepal- 
ensis)  is  extremely  fine,  but  is  not  hardy 
everywhere.  Its  very  large  leaves  are  like 
those  of  the  Loquat,  and  are  of  silveii- 
whiteness.  Where  it  thrives  it  is  20  to 
30  fi.  hip:h. 

PTZmANTHEBA  {Pine  Barrtn 
Beauty).— P.  barbulata  is  a  curious  little 
American  evergreen  shrub,  smaller  than 
many  Mosses,  flowering  in  summer,  njse- 
coioured  in  bud,  white  when  open,  the 
effect  of  the  rosy  buds  and  the  white  flowers 
on  the  dense  dwarf  cushions  being  singu- 
larly pretty  :  it  is  plentiful  in  the  sandy 
dry  "  Pine  barrens  "  between  New  Jer5e>' 
and  North  Carolina  and  often  ftmnd  on 
little  mounds  in  low,  but  not  wet,  places. 
It  is  a  charming  plant  for  the  rock-garden, 
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QTJAMOOIJT.— g.  coccinea  is  a  pretty 
Convolvulus-like  plant,  with  many  small 
scarlet  flowers  and  slender  stems  of  rapid 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  6  to  S  ft.  in 
a  few  weeks.  It  may  be  treated  either 
as  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  sou'n  in 
February  or  March  under  glass  or  in  a 
bot-bed,  but  it  requires  a  warmer  climate 
than  ours  to  do  its  best  in.  Q.  hederE- 
folia  is  another  pretty  species.  It  has 
scarlet  flowers  and  lobed  foliage,  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  Q. 
coccinea.  Both  are  excellent  plants  for 
sheltered  trellises,  as  they  give  abundance 
of  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

QUEBCUS  (Oa*).— Noble  evergreen 
and  summer-leafing  trees  of  northern  and 
temperate  regions,  of  which  no  book  can 
give  any  but  a  feeble  idea  of  their  gift  of 
beauty  lo  the  earth,  and  value  to  man  ; 
but  if  we  think  of  our  own  stately  Oak  in 
the  counties  of  Britain,  and  its  varieties 
of  form  in  different  situations  in  our 
storm-iossed  isle  of  such  limited  area,  we 
may,  perhaps,  get  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  several  hundred  known  species  of 
Oak.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  useful 
for  our  northern  land  are  the  summer 
leafing  (or  deciduous)  Oaks,  resting  as 
tbey  do  from  all  evil  influence  during  the 
trying  season,  and  coming  out  in  beauti- 
ful Itaf,  as  our  own  Oak  does,  when  the 
summer  is  nearly  with  us.  The  evergreen 
Oaks,  though  of  vast  importance  in  more 
temperate  countries  (I  have  passed 
through  millions  of  acres  of  evergreen 
Oak  in  North  Africa  alone),  ate  of  less 
value  in  our  cold  climate,  but  we  have  one 
precious  kind  in  the  Ilex,  and  otherkinds 
may  be  grown  in  the  mild  parts  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  especially  in  sea-shore  districts 
where  evergreen  shelter  is  welcome. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  effect,  the 
most  noble  of  the  summer- leafing  Oaks 
are  the  American  Oaks,  with  their  fine 
colour  in  autumn.  No  trees  have  been 
more  and  more  talked  of,  yet  why  are 
they  so  rare  in  our  gardens  ?  The  answer 
is,  I  think,  because  of  our  ways  of  pro- 
curing them,  by  plants  too  old,  from 
nurseries,  and,  most  fatal  of  all,  by  the 
habit  of  grafting  exotic  kinds  on  the  com- 
mon Oak,  and  neglecting  the  natural 
modes  of  increase,  m  the  case  of  Oaks, 
certainly  by  seed.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  plants  of  a  tender  nature,  for  which 
some  hardy  stock  would  be  necessary, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  this,  but 
it  is  not  so,  because  these  lovely  American 
Oaks  inhabit  colder  regions  than  our  own 


country,  and  they  are  absolutely  difierent 
in  character  from  ours,  some  of  them  living 
on  dry,  warm  soils,  whereas  our  Oak  is 
usually  best,  and  certainly  the  timber  is 
best,  on  soils  of  a  heavy  nature.  There- 
fore, those  who  wish  to  have  the  American 
Oaks  in  their  beauty  should  work  from 
seed  sown  in  the  place  where  we  wish  the 
trees  to  grow,  or  raised  in  nurseries  and 
transplanted  early,  or  purchase  yotmg 
and  healthy  plants  from  forest  tree  nur- 
series, and  in  that  way  secure  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  seedling  tree.  Communi- 
cation is  so  easy  with  America  now  that 
there  should  be  no  difKculty  in  getting 
seeds  by  post,  nor  should  there  be  any 
trouble  m  our  nurserymen  raising  good 
stock  from  seed  of  all  the  more  essential 
and  well-known  kinds.  In  getting  acoms 
over  from  America  or  other  countries, 
they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  coming  to  hand,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  them  sent  packed  tightly  in  moist 
earth. 

In  the  country  seats  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  much  varied  land  in 
which  these  Oaks  might  find  a  place,  at 
first  for  iheir  beauty,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
scarlet  and  red  Oaks,  and  eventually 
these  great  Oaks  would  have  value  as 
timber  trees,  more  than  some  of  the  trees 
we  give  a  place  to.  Therefore  I  think 
that  in  renewing  and  filling  gaps  in  wood- 
lands near  the  house,  and  also  in  planting 
new  woods,  it  might  often  be  well  to 
plant  a  group  or  mass  of  these  American 
Oaks. 

In  such  a  large  family  as  the  Oak  there 
are  rare  and  delicate  species  which  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with,  at  least 
before  we  have  established  about  us  in 
some  effective  ways  the  more  stately  and 
noble  Oaks,  nor  need  we  be  much  con- 
cerned about  hybrids  which  occur  in 
nature  between  wild  species,  and  also 
have  been  raised  in  gardens  and  much 
talked  about.  As  a  rule,  hybrids  in  this 
family  are  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
wild  trees,  except,  of  course,  such  vi 
as  occur  naturally  when  we 
from  seed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  c 
European  evergreen  Oak,  which  gives  a 
pretty  variety  from  seed,  as,  indeed,  our 
wild  Oak  does,  of  which  we  may  see  in  any 
good  Oak  district,  perhaps,  trees  in  a  dozen 
different  states  of  leaf  and  colour  in  one 

It  is  well  that  some  of  the  favoured 
shores  and  valleys  of  the  world  have  Ever- 
green Oaks  which  we  may  grow  in  our 
country,  the  best  knownof  these  being  the 
Ilex  of  Italy,  which  is,  happily,  hardy  in  our 
country.    It  is  perhaps  most  beautifiil  in 
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sea-shore  districts,  and  many  places, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  have  fine 
trees.  Old  trees  give  excellent  shade, 
and  it  is  a  very  pretty  shelter  for  the  flower 
garden. 

With  such  a  great  shore-line,  the  op- 
portunities for  growing  the  evergreen 
oaks  well  are  vastly  greater  than  they 
would  be  in  a  Continental  country  of 
like  temperature  to  ours.  They  are 
lovely  shelter  trees  as  groups  or  groveS 
for  gardens  swept  by  sea  winds,  as 
we  may  see  at  St.  Ann's,  near  Dublin, 
Holkar,  in  Norfolk,  and  Tregothnan,  and 
they  are  just  as  good  in  inland  places 
wanting  shelter.  Sometimes  after  very 
hard  winters  the  trees  look  as  if  they 
were  killed,  but  afterwards  throw  off 
the  injured  leaves  and  grow  happily 
a^in.  They  should  be  transplanted 
with  the  greatest  care  when  young, 
and  the  best  way  is  often  to  raise 
plants  from  acorns,  common  where  the 
tree  grows  well,  and  which  may  be  often 
gathered  in  Italy  and  at  home.  They 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after 
ripening. 

The  following  excludes  kinds  not  likely, 
fi-om  their  inhabiting  wanner  regions  or 
other  reasons,  to  be  hardy  and  vigorous 
in  our  country  : — 

Summer-leafing  Oaks. 

Q.  ACUMINATA  {Chestnut  Oak).— A  tall 
tree  with  a  maximum  height  of  over  i;a  ft., 
with  grey  flaky  baik,  and  chestnut-like  leaves, 
shiny  on  the  upper  surface  and  greyish  beneath. 
This  should  be  a  very  useful  Oak  in  certain 
soils  in  Britain  supposed  to  be  inimica]  to  our 
own  Oak.  Eastern  Slates  and  Canada,  and 
westwards,  in  diy  limestone  soil. 

Q.  ALBA  {White  Oak).— A  fine  forest  tree, 
sometimes  I  Jo  ft.  high  with  deeply  lubed  but 
not  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  grey  bark  scaling 
off  in  plates.  A  native  of  Canada  and  the 
more  northern  United  States,  its  hardiness 
need  not  be  doubted,  and  the  wood  is  hard 
and  tough  and  good. 

Q.  CERRIS  {Turkey  Oai).— This  ia  a  valu- 
able tree  for  garden  and  park.  Though  not 
unlike  the  common  Oak  in  growth  and  branch- 
ing, it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  deeper 
green  and  finely  cut  foliage  and  by  its  mossy- 
cupped  acorns.  It  is  also  much  more  rapid  m 
growth  and  will  flourish  in  light  and  varied 
soils.     It  retains  its  foliage  longer  than 


other 


aim. 


evetgreen.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Lucombe 
Oak  a  tree  of  graceful  growth  which  rapidly 
ascends  into  a  lall  cone  of  foliage  and 
retains  its  leaves  through  mild  winters.  The 
Fulham  Oak  is  a  similar  tree  of  hybrid  origin. 
It  is  also  partially  evei^een  and  differs  from 
"     flmbeOakf"-^-^-'-  '- '   ■■"    ' 


Turkey  Oak  are  the  Weeping,  a  decidedly 
pendulous  branched  variety  and  roost  desirable 
for  a  lawn,  a  variegated  form,  one  of  the  be3 


of  these  kinds  as  the 


and  the  culleaved, 
'hich  the  leaves  are  finely  cut,  giving  the 
tree  an  elegant  feathery  appearance.  The 
variety  known  as  Q.  auitria^a  semfiervireni  is 
a  form  of  the  Turkey  Oak  sub-evergreen  in 
character  and  of  medium  growth  and  useiiil  for 
small  gardens.  It  is  easy  to  attach  ti»  much 
importance  to  these  varieties  which  rarely 
equal  the  wild  tree  in  beauty  or  character,  and 
which  have  thedisadvantageof  lieing  increased 
by  grafting,  which  is  against  their  ever  attain- 
ing the  stature  and  dignity  of  the  wild  tree. 

Q.  cocciNBA(r.4e  Scarlet  Oai).—A  forest 
tree,  in  its  native  country  growing  to  160  ft. 
high,  and  one  of  the  best  North  American  Oaks 
worthy  of  planting  for  ornament  in  thiscounliy. 
It  is  a  beautiful  tree  at  all  seasons,  but  paiticn- 
larly  so  In  the  autumn  when  the  rich  scarlet 
and  crimson  hues  of  its  foliage  are  very  hand- 
called  mairafkytla  with  la^er  leaves  than  the 
type,  and  pendula  which  has  a  drooping  hatnt 
of   growth.      There    is  a  variety   known  as 

a.  CONFBRTA  {Hungarian  Oai). — This  is  a 
e  tree  in  its  own  couotry  and  <Mie  of  ibe 
quickest  growing  Oaks  in  cultivatioD.  It  has 
much  taiger  leaves  than  the  common  Oak  and 
theyarecut  in  much  the  same  way.  Its  growth 
is  denser  and  le<;5  spreading  as  we  see  it  here  at 

E resent  than  in  Hungary,  but  there  are  as  yet  no 
'.lee  trees  of  it.  It  is  without  question  a  good 
Oak  to  plant  as  a  tree  of  the  future,  asilisi-erj 
hardy  and  grows  well  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
soil  except  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest.  Syn. 
Q.  pannonica. 

Q.  MACROCARPA(5HrOai).— AU^efoiest 
tree  of  a  maximum  height  of  160  ft  with  a 
trunk  as  much  as  B  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rather 
large,  thin,  deeply  incised,  but  blunt  lobed 
leaves  shiny  on  the  upper  side,  but  whitish 
below.  The  timber  is  good  and  lough.  A 
nativeofrich  soils  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Matjitoba, 
and  also  southwards,    Syn,  Q.  olivxformis. 

Q,  MINOR  {Pen  Oak).— A  tall  tree,  soroe- 
times  in  its  best  slate  too  ti.  high,  with  hm^ 
grey  bark  and  deeply  incised  but  blunt  pointed 
leaves.  The  woimI  is  very  hard  and  durable. 
North  America,  in  the  eastern  states,  and  west- 
wards and  southwards. 

Q.  NIGRA  {IValer  Oak).— A  forest  tree 
Chough  not  so  tallas  other  Oaks — Soft.  There 
is  a  variety  of  it  in  cultivation  named  nofnHs 
which  has  leaves  9  ins.  or  more  in  length  of  a  rich 
green.  It  makes  a  handsome  small  tree.  Id 
wet  and  swampy  ground,  Eastern  and  Westen 
United   States,   also  southwards.       Syn.   (>. 

Q.    PALUSTBIS   {Pin  Oa*).— A   forest    ti= 
with  a  maximum  height  of  izo  R.,  and  is  h 
hardy  and   so  handsome  that   i 
established  tree  in  English  nurser 
of  the   quickest  growing  Oaks  and  i: 
beauty  is  the  tender  green,  almost  yellow,  d  i 
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the  best  lo  plant  in  moist  ground  or  marshy 

K'    es,   as  It  grows  naturally  in  such  places, 
ves  deeply  cut,  bright  eieen  and  smooth. 
Northern  United  States  and  westward. 


shade  and  line  beauty  of  form  as  at  Shrubland 
and  in  many  other  places.  Botanists  give  ibis 
and  (he  other  British  Oak  under  the  general 
lerni  of  Q.  Robur,  but  they  are  wrong,  as  the 
Oaks  are  distinct  in  form  and  habit.  Of  the 
common  Oak  then;  are  several  varieties  that 


Q.  prduncuij^ta  (British  Oak)  is  the  m 
valuable  of  Britbh  trees  and  most  beautiful 
old  afie  '"  many  different  states  both  in  woi 
park,  chase,  by  rivers,  and  in  pasture  lai 
and  one  which  I  like_  well  to  see  coming  i 
the  home  grounds  in  its  old  state,  giving  no 


I  should  be  made  use  ol  in  ornamental  planting. 
Those  vfith  coloured  foliage  include  the  Golden 
Oak  (Cencordia)  which  has  rich  yellow  foliage 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  a  very  slow 
growing  variety  and  rarely  seen  larger  than  a 
dwarf  scrubby  tree.     The  purple  leaved  variety 
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eniwti^    and    a 

if  the  nch   ruddy 

ol&Q  called  airopar 


(purfiurairiHi)  is  stronger 
desirable  tree  on  account  t 
tinge  of  iu  foliage 

fiuria.  Of  (he  varieties  thai  differ  from  the 
ifpe  in  growth  the  most  distinct  are  fastigiata 
ai  fyraniidalis)  which  is  of  much  the  same 
Mylc  of  growth  as  the  Lorabardy  Poplar,  but 
does  not  grow  so  tall.  The  Weeping  Oak 
{tii-pejidala)  is  as  decided  a  weeping  tree  as 
the  Weeping  Ash  and  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
a,  beautiful  and  graceful  tree.  There  are  several 
Ibrms  with  cut  leaves,  the  most  distinct  being 
those  named ^/JfytAfl  or  the  Fern  leaved  Oak, 
iMerupkyUa  and  sioleptndrifotia  which  latter 
has  leaves  like  a  miniature  Harts  Tongue  fern. 
There  ate  variegated  forms  of  both  the  common 
type  and  of  the  Cypress  Oak,  but  not  so  im- 
portant for  landscape  effect  as  the  varieties 
that  take  a  nalutat  colour,  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  i-ariely  of  Oak  as  handsome 
as  the  common  tree.  It  is  freiguently  in 
forests  over  too  ft.  high,  and  occasionally 
over  150  ft.,  gvine  a  great  quantity  of  valu- 
able limber.  The  leaves  fall  earlier  than  those 
of  the  Durmast  Oak,  and  are  more  varied 
in  yellowish  and  brownish  colours  at  the  com- 
mencement of  growth. 

Q.  PMEixos  {.Willow  Ofl*).— A  forest  tree 
80  ft.  high,  and  unlike  the  other  Oaks  in 
foliage  which  is  narrow  and  long  like  that  of  a 
Willow,  whitish  beneath  which  gives  the  tree 
a  silvery  appearance  on  a  windy  day.  Jt  is  not 
a  common  tree  though  it  was  introduced  from 
North  America  in  the  last  century.  It  is  of  slow 
growth  in  cold  places  and  soilsand  thrives  well 
and  grows  rapidly  on  well  drained  light  soils 
especially  in  a  gravelly  subsoil.  United  States. 
Q.  PLATIN01DES(5iKim/  Wkitt  Oai).^K 
large  forest  tree  with  flaky  green  bark,  and,  in 
its  best  state,  reaching  a  height  of  over  too  ft., 
with  slightly  lobed  leaves,  and  the  acorns  on  1 
rather  long  stalks.  Il  has  good,  tough,  closely- 
grained  wooil.  and  is  a  native  of  moist  and 
swampy  soils  in  Canada  and  west  to  Michigan.  I 
Syn.  Q.  bicolor.  ' 

Q.  PRlNUS  {Reci  CheUnut  Oai).~A.  large 
tree  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  100  n. 
with  the  leaves  somewhat  chestnut  like,  and 
bearing  an  edible  Acorn,  in  dry  soil.  Eastern 
States,  and  Ontario  and  southwards. 

Q.  RUBRA  {fCtd  01  Champien  Oat].— A 
ooMe  forest  tree  with  a  maximum  height  of 
nearly  150  ft  ,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  American 
trees,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its 
autumn  lints.  It  is  a  fine  park  tree  and  also 
makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree  for  lawns.  It 
grows  best  on  a  free  and  deep  Soil  and  Is  much 
mote  rapid  in  growth  on  moist  than  in  dry 
soils.  It  has  luge  foliage  that  hangs  in  heavy 
masses  on  the  wide-spreading  limbs.  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada  and  Eastern  States. 

Q.  SE5SILIFLORA  [Dumiost  Oat)  is  the 
second  species  of  British  Oak  and  is  often 
included  with  Q.  ptduncutata  but  is  distinct 
from  a  planter's  point  of  view,  not  being  so 
long  lived  or  quite  so  noble  a  tree.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  lioest  forest  trees  of 
northern  countries,  and  has  a  straighter  and 


'  more  cylindrical  stem  and  form  of  tree  even 
'  tlian  the  common  Oak,  is  of  a  deeper  green, 
denser  foliafje,  aitd  giving  better  coven  and 
more  leaf  soiL  The  leaves  are  a  little  loogcr 
Ihan  those  of  our  other  native  Oak,  sometime]^ 
in  mild  winters,  remaining  on  the  tree  until 
the  others  come.  Its  area  of  distribution  is 
sli^tly  diOeient,  growing  less  in  plains  and 
vaUcys  than  our  other  Oak,  but  inhaUliDg 
plateaux  and  slopes  of  hills  and  mauntaini, 
sometimes  growing  3,000  or  4,000  ft.  high, 
and  also  di&reot  from  the  common  Oak  in  its 
thriving  on  gravelly,  sandy  and  calcareous  soil, 
while  the  common  Oak  is  best  in  heavy  soils. 
The  qualities  of  the  wood  of  the  two  kinds 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and 
perhaps  the  discussion  is  often  confiised  by  the 
influence  of  soils,  the  wood  of  Q.  seailifiira  is- 
generally  thought  to  be  less  tough  and  less. 
resisting  than  that  of  the  common  Oak.  It 
has  a  straighter  fibre  and  finer  grain.  Like 
the  other  Oak  this  has  several  vanelies  of  little 

tj.  VELtlTlMA  (Blatk  Oak\—K  tail  tree  up 
to  150  ft,  the  outer  baik  a  very  dark  hrown 
with  deeply  cut  leaves  with  sharp  pcnnts. 
This  fine  tree  is  rare  with  us  and  worth  a  trial 
from  seed  sown  where  we  wish  it  to  grow,  or 
from  young  seedling  plants.  Northern  United 
Slates,  Canada  and  westwards,  and  also  in  the 
southern  states.  W.  R. 

EVEKGRKEN  O.AKS. 

Q.  ACUTA  is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  dark 

leamety  leaves  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 

common  Cherry  Laurel.      This  has  not  been 

long  enough   in   the  country   to  enable  < 


e  the  . 


of  a: 


adult  II 


:,  but  e 


as 'a  Sush  it    is   a  fine   o)»ect.      Q.  Bturfigt 
robiisla  is  a  vigorous  large-leaved  form. 

Q.  AGRiFOLiA,  theEnceno.rflheC«Kf(w4a 
coast,  is  a  distinct  Oak  rarely  seen  in  gardaaL 
in  aspect  not  unlike  some  forma  of  Q.  IkXt 
but  the  leaves  are  of  a  different  shade  of  green. 
Dr.  Engdmann  says  it  is  "a  large  tree,  witli 
a  stout,  low  trunk,  often  8  to  13  ft.,  iiiiii  lliil 
16  to  31  ft,  in  circumference,  and  «ridi  f^ 
spread  of  branches  of  isoft." 

Q.  CHRVSOLKPis  {Califamiim  Lip€  C 
found  along  the  coast  ranges  and  a]ao|[  ■ 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  1  * — 
forms  a  tree  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter  of  si 
at  higher  elevations,  is  reduced  to  a  shnAt/jl 
has  pretty  spiny-toothed  dark   green   It 
somewhat  golden  on  the  under  sur&ce,  m 
its  native   country  it  is  a  beautifiil  evei 

Q.  cocciFERA. — A  dense  bush  with  s 
spiny  dark  green  leaves,  and  very  small  m 
often  hardly  larger  than  a  Pea,  which  now  and 
then  ripen  m  Southern  England.     S.  Europt 

Q.  DENSllLORA.— A  tree  u>  to  60  ft.  hid|. 
in  some  portions  often  a  shniK  At  Kev  Ub 
grows  freely  in  rather  sheltered  places,  *»i 
produces  fine  leathery  leaves  of  a  daik  gam 
colour,  in  outline  somewhat  like  thooe  el  1 
small  Spanish  Chestnut.     Mountains  of  Ctli- 
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handsome  leav  _    , 

spikes.  Several  varieties  are  mentioned  in 
catalogues,  but  they  are  hardly  distinct.  At 
Kew  the  species  makes  a  loige  bush  and  is 
(horaiighly  bar^. 

Q.  ILKX. — TTie  best-known  of  Evergreen 
Oaks,  and  the  most  valuable  for  Britain.  Old 
trees,  which  have  been  allowed  plenty  of  space 
and  have  been  allowed  to  grow  naturally, 
resemble  in  form  the  Olive  trees  of  the  Italian 
coast  and  of  the  Riviera.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  variable  of  Oaks,  but  few  of  the  named 
varieties — and  there  are  many — are  so  beauti' 
M  as  the  wild  kind. 

Q.  SUBBR  {Cork  Ofl*}.— The  Cork  Oak, 
which,  except  for  the  curious  growth  of  its 
bark,  hardly  differs  in  effect  from  the  Holm 
Oak.  There  ate  fine  old  trees  of  this  at  Mount 
Ei^cumbe,  Goodwood,  and  other  places, 
(hoi^h  the  Cork  Oak  is  not  hardy  enough  for 
our  climate  generally. 

Q.  viRBMS  [.Live  Oai\  is  in  its  native 
country  a  tree  of  the  first  economic  value, 
and  deserves  all  the  encomiums  passed  on 
it  by  Cobbelt  in  his  Woodlands.  All  the 
trees  in  England  I  have  seen  under  this 
name  are,  however,  forms  of  Q.  Ilex,  and  I 
doubt  there  being  any  fine  trees  of  (he  true 
Q.  virens  in  cultivation  in  this  country. — N. 

BAMONDIA  {Rosette  MulUen).—R. 
pyrenaiia  is  an  interesting  Pyrenean  plant, 
with  leaves  in  rosettes  close  to  the  ground, 
the     flowers    purple- violet    colour,    with 


I  garden,  or  in  moist  chinks.  It  is  found 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
foce  of  steep  and  rather  shady  rocks. 
There  is  a  rate  white  variety  which  does 

'  well  in  borders  of  Ameiican  shnibs  in 
peat  soil    There  is  one  good  and  one  or 

I  more  pure  white  varieties,  and  some  less 
known  species  of  new  kinds  are  talked  of 
of,  such  as  R.   Heldreichi,   R.  serbica, 

I  and  R.   Nataliic  ;  the  two  last  found   in 

;  Servia.  Seed  and  division.  Gesnerace^. 
RANXmOULn8(Crtw/iw/5tf//*rirw/). 
— Mountain,  meadow,  and  marsh  herbs, 
many  of  them  weeds,  while  others  are 
among  the  choicest  of  alpine  flowers  and 
perennials  for  borders.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  simplest  culture ;  only 
R.  asiaticus  and  its  many  varieties  re- 
quire special  treatment. 

B.  KonitifoUnM.— A  mountain  pasture 
herb.    The  double- flowered  variety  which 

I  is  known  as  Fair  Maids  of  France  is  a 
pretty  garden  plant  about    18  in.  high. 


RamoodU  pyrcnaka. 

orange-yellow  centre,  i  to  li  in.  across, 
on  stems  z  to  6  in.  long,  in  spring  and 
.early  summer.  There  has  been  a  good 
.deal  of  writing  about  its  cultivation,  but  it 
is  really  not  difficult ;  growing  in  cool  peat 
liorders,  on  the  lower  ledges  of  the  rock- 


RwiuiKului  sconidroliui  A..p].  (Fair  Maidi  of  Fiu 

for  several  weeks  in  early  ; 
covered  with  small  rosette-like  white  blos- 
soms. It  is  a  charming  plant  in  deep 
moist  soils,  and  the  single  wild  plant 
worth  a  place  in  collections. 

B.  ACriB  {Bachelor^  Buttons).— The 
pretty  double  form  of  this  plant  is  also  a 
usefiil  kind,  its  rich  yellow  blossoms  borne 
m  button-like  rosettes:  a  border  plant, 
and  good  in  moist  soil. 

B.  ftlp«Stria  (A/pine  Buttercuf).—h 
native  of  the  alpine  regions  of  Central 
Europe,  and  found  chiefly  growing  in 
calcareous  soil ;  a  handsome  kind,  forming 
small  tufts  of  shining,  dark-green,  prettily 
cut  leaves  ;  flowers  large  pure  white,  with 
numerous  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre, 
and  borne  singly  on  erect  stems  from 
3  in.  to  6  in.  high  in  June  and  July.    A 
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good  rock-garden  plant  in  light,  porous, 
moist  soil.— C. 

B.  amplezicatlUs  ( Whitt  Buttercup)  is 
a  lovely  garden  plant,  about  i  ft.  high, 
with  slender  stems,  glaucous-gray  leaves, 
and  blossoms  i  in.  across,  pure  white  with 
yellow  centres,  blooming  in  April  and 
May  :  a  pretty  border  and  rock-garden 
plant,  doing  best  in  a  deep  moist  loam. 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  of  Provence. 

B.  aaiflticOB  {Turban  Buttercup),—?^ 
old  garden  plant,  with  neat  double  flowers 
of  many  colours,  divided  into  various 
sections,  such  as  the  Dutch,  Scotch, 
Persian,  and  Turkish,  each  representing 
a  distinct  race,  and  all  beautiful.  The 
culture  of  this  Ranunculus  is  simple 
if  a  few  essentials  are  observed.  The 
situation  should  be  open,  but  not  exposed, 
and  the  soil  a  loam  mixed  with  decayed 
stable  manure  equal  to  a  third  of  its 
bulk,  .'^bout  a  month  previous  to  plant- 
ing, the  bed  should  be  prepared  to  <i 
depth  of  1 5  in.,  and  planting  should  take 
^lace  about  the  last  half  of  February  ;  in 
some  seasons  it  may  take  place  in  October, 
though  such  an  early  date  is  not  the  best. 
Drills  about  5  in.  apart  and  ij  deep 
should  be  made  with  a  small  hoe ;  the 
claws  of  the  roots  should  be  placed  down- 
wards and  pressed  firmly  into  the  soil, 
which  should  be  raked  over  the  roots,  and 
a  [op  dressing  of  about  2  in.  of  good  loam 

K'  /en.  If  the  surface  soil  is  light,  it  may 
gently  beaten  with  a  spade  in  order  to 
obtain  a  lirm  surface,  and  this  may  be 
repeated  just  before  the  foliage  appears, 
say  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after 
the  planting.  As  this  'Ranunculus  de- 
lights in  moist  soil,  water  should  be  ^iven 
if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  rain,  and  m  no 
case  should  the  roots  be  allowed  10  be- 
come dry.  A  light  top-dressing  of  arti- 
ficial manure  or  guano  just  as  the  foliage 
is  above  ground  will  do  good.  When  the 
flowers  are  past  and  the  leaves  faded,  the 
roots  must  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  stored 
in  a  cool  place  in  sand  till  the  next  plant- 
ing season,  for  roots  left  in  the  ground  are 
injured  by  rains  and  never  strong.  The 
Persian  varieties  are  the  finest  as  regards 
colour,  compactness,  and  symmetry  of 
growth  i  but  the  Turban  varieties  are  of 
hardier  constitution  and  of  freer  growth, 
and  therefore  are  better  suited  for  beds, 
lines,  and  masses.  The  Scotch  and 
Dutch  varieties  are  also  fine  for  masses 
in  beds,  being  all  of  highly  effective 
colours.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the 
different  varieties,  as  they  are  usually  sold 
according  to  colour,  and  are  mentioned 
in  nearly  every  bulb  catalogue.  The 
large  semi-double  French  fde  Caen)  and 


the  Italian  forms  of  this  plant  are  good. 
The  wild  plant,  which  I  gathered  in  E^ypt 
both  in  the  yellow  and  red  forms,  is  a 
lovely  wild  flower,  and  as  well  worth 
growing  as  any  of  its  garden  varieues, 
but  it  is  not  hardy  and  soon  perished  on 
my  cool  stiff  soil.  To  be  grown  it  must 
be  treated  like  its  variety,  I'.f.,  the  roots 
taken  up  yearly, 

B.  bolbosua  fl.-pL  is  a  showy  plant, 
about  I  ft.  in  height,  with,  in  early  sum- 
mer, numerous  double  yellow  blossoms, 
growing  well  in  any  soil.  Of  R.  repens 
there  are  two  double  varieties,  one  neat 
and  the  other  untidy. 

B.  bnllatos  is  a  fineborder  plant,  about 
6  in.  high,  with  large  orange-yellow  blos- 
soms like  those  of  the  Marsh  Marigold 
(Caltha  palustris).  It  is  not  so  hardy  as 
the  majority  of  the  Crowfoots,  and  should 
therefore  be  placed  in  warm  dry  soil. 

B.  croimtua.— A  native  of  alpine  and 
siliceous  mountains  in  Styria,  the  leaves 
entire  and  roundish  ;  the  nowersare  large, 
white,  with  almost  entire  petals,  two  or 
three  together  at  the  extremity  of  stem,  3 
or  4  in,  high  m  Apnl  and  May,  in  the 
rock-garden  in  deep  sandy  soil  in  our 
country,  fully  exposed  to  (he  sun. 

B.  idaciiuu  [Glacier  Butteratp).  — 
the    plant   of   the   icy   regions, 


being  found 
on    the    loftiest 

mountains.  The 
whole  plant  in- 
voluntarily re- 
minds   one    of 

The  thick  fleshy 
leaves  of  a  dark 
green,  and  deep- 
ly incised,  the 
stem  of  a  brown- 

4  in.  long,  pros- 
trate on  the 
ground,  and 
bearing  from  one 
to  four  flowers, 
the     petals     of 

first  of  a  light 
pink  colour,  pas- 
sing into  abnght 
coppery  -  red  — 
everything 
about  this  plant 
has  a  glacial  as- 
pect. It  thrives 
on  cool  and  moi: 
of  the  rock-gardi 


I  the  melting  •. 


hut  fully  exposed  ledge 
,  in  deep  gritty  soil  with 
sand  on  the   sur&ce  to 


keep  it  cool.    Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
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B.  T.ingiia  {fir eat  Spearworfj. — A 
native  kind,  and  a  noble  waterside  plant, 
its  leaves  rising  boldly  out  of  the  water, 
and  large  yellow  and  attractive  flowers. 
Thrives  in  muddy  watersides,  and  the 
numerous  and  handsome  flowers  are  good 
for  cutting  for  the  house. 

R.  Ljnuli  {Rockwood  Lily).—P^  lovely 
New  Zealand  plant ;  in  moist  places  in  the 
Southern  Alps  the  plant  has  large  rounded 
leaves  and  very  large  handsome  waxy  white 
flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  Anemone 
japonica,  with  delicate  yellow  stamens 
in  the  centre.  In  some  places  in  Britain 
this  plant  is  not  hardy,  but  in  others  it 
stands  the  winter  well.  A  writer  in  The 
Garden  says  of  a  plant  at  Kew  :  "  It  is 
growing  in  a  deep  peaty  bed,  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east,  and  has  been 
without  protection  of  any  kind  for  over  two 
years.  To  gel  the  seed  of  this  charming 
plant  to  genninate  is  diflicult,  as  importa- 
tions  in  recent  years  have  failed,  and  like 
many  other  similar  plants  it  seems  to  do 
best  when  let  alone.  It  has  flowered  in  a 
few  gardens,  and  would  seem  to  require 
cool  rock-garden  treatment  so  far  as  now 
known." — W.  K. 

R.  puiuusifolias  {Pamassia-Uaved 
Buttercup), — A  singular-looking  plant  with 
thick,  entire  leaves,  woolly  on  the  edges, 
flowers  large,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  borne 
two  or  three  together  on  a  prostrate  stem 
in  the  month  of  May.  In  the  Pyrenees 
and  on  the  French  Alps  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  flower  of  this  handsome  spiecies 
which  possesses  the  fiiU  number  of  petals. 
h.  rock-garden  plant  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  the  higher  mountain  species. 

B.  mtnfolinB  (kue-Uaved  Buttercup) 
has  Rue-like  leaves  and  while  flowers 
with  dark  yellow  centres.  Coming  from 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps,  it  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  the  higher  alpine 
plants,  in  a  fully-exposed  spot  in  moist  soil 
with  plenty  of  grit  in  it. 

B.  sp«C10BtUI  {Lar^e  Double  Buttercup) 
is  a  showy  plant,  with  compact  rosette- 
like flowers  of  bright  yellow  in  May, 
succeeding  in  any  light  soil.  In  a  full 
collection,  R.  gramineus,  chierophyllus, 
illyricus,  and   fumari;efolius   may    be  in- 

The  aboie  is  but  a  selection  from  a 
very  large  family  in  nature,  many  of  which 
are  litile  known  in  gardens,  and  many  of 
no  garden  interest. 

%APSIOhBPlB(/<ifianese//avftiom). 
— J{.  ovala  is  a  beautiful  Japanese  shrub, 
hardy  in  southern  districts,  and  with  a 
little    winter-protection     may    even    be 

Rlanted  in  cold  parts.    Its  thick  evergreen 
laves  areof  a  daric  colour,  and  its  flowers. 


Raphiolcp 


which  are  large,  white,  and  sweet-scented, 

are  in  clusters    terminating    the    young 
branches.     It  is  a  low 
spreading  bush,  some-  — 

what  open  and  strag- 
gling, and  should  not  j 
be  crowded  with  other 
shrubs.  Some  of  the 
other  species,  such  as  ^ 
R.  indica  and  R.  salicl- 
folia,  both  from  China, 
are  not  hardy  enough 
for  the  open  ground, 
but   make    good  wall 

BESEDA  {Mignon- 
ette).— The  only  spe- 
cies worth  growing  is 
R.  odorata,  and  its 
varieties.  Seed  sown 
in  the  open  ground  ii 
March  or  April  pro- 
duces in  a  few  weeks  flowering  plants, which 
continue  to  bloom  till  late  in  autumn.  If, 
fine  masses  be  wished  for,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  pans  about  the  end  of  March, 
the  seedlings  placed  singly  in  3-in.  pots,  and 
planted  out  in  good  soil  in  an  open  posi- 
tion. A  little  attention  should  be  given 
to  thinning  out  the  weak  shoots  and 
stopping  the  vigorous  ones.  Plants  sown 
in  autumn  will  survive  mild  winters  and 

Eroduce  flowers  in  early  summer,  these 
eing  finer  than  those  of  spring-sown 
Slants.  There  are  now  many  varieties,  as 
..  odorata  grandiflora,  R.  o.  pyramidalis 
grandiflora,  the  compact  strong  growing 
variety  Machet,  with  bold  spikes  of  reddish 
(lowers  and  broad  abundant  leaves,  and 
dwarf  varieties.  Machet  is  the  kind 
grown  so  largely  in  pots  for  the  London 
markets,  and  it  is  also  a  good  kind  for 

Betinospora.    See  Cupressus. 

A  name  often  wrongly  given,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  ihe  evil  effect  in 
various  ways  of  giving  long  Latin  names  to 
mere  forms  and  "  stales"  of  twigs  which  may 
unhappily  lie  propagated  by  cutungs  or  grafts, 
and  the  repealing  for  everin  nursery  catalt^es 
of  doubtful  generic  names,  of  which  a  bad  in- 
stance is  thai  of  this  name,  with  which  our 
catalogues  have  been  crowded  for  jears.  As 
is  not  unusual  among  the  conifers,  mere 
stales — of  totally  distinct  trees,  such  as  the 
Arbor  vilie — were  calalogueJ  ;  and  where  it 
was  given  uith  somewhat  belter  reason  to 
distinct  plants  we  now  find  that  all  given  the 
name  belong  to  a  nobler  race,  the  Cypresses. 
This  name  Kelin0sf>ra,  therefore,  may  be 
dropped  out  of  use  t^  those  who  care  to  sim- 
plify their  words  and  coUeclionsof  trees.     One 
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from  finding  the  rail]'  gTot  ti 


s  among  the 


BHEUH  {Rhubarb).  —  Herbaceous 
plants  of  great  vigour  and  picturesque 
aspect,  and  their  fine  leaves  are  well  seen 
by  the  margins  of  shrubberies  and  in 
places  where  luxuriant  vegetation  is  de- 
sired. They  like  deep  and  rich  soil.  K. 
Emodi  is  a  fine-leaved  plant,  for  groups  in 
the  pleasure-ground,  but  requiring  good 
soiL  It  grows  about  5  fL  nigh,  and  is 
imposing  with  its  wrinkled  leaves  and 
large  red  veins.  R.  officinale,  however, 
as  regards  foliage,  is  the  most  eflective. 
It  is  effective  early  in  the  year  and 
should  be  placed  near  the  shrubbery, 
on  the  tuif,  or  in  the  wild  garden.  In 
small  glades  with  rich  soil  a  bold  effect 
might  be  produced  by  a  good  selection  of 
Rhubarbs  with  Ferulas,  Heracleums,  Rhu- 
barbs, Acanthuses,  Yuccas,  the  common 
Artichoke,  Gunnera  scabra,  and  other 
vigorous  hardy  plants.  R.  officinale 
is  hardy  and  easily  propagated.  R. 
palmatum  is  a  slow-growing  plant,  and 
smaller  than  its  variety,  R.  p.  tangvticum, 
which  increases  rapidly,  has  fine  foliage, 
and  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  grow 
die  other  hardy  species.  R.  nobile  is 
distinct,  fonning  a  dense  pyramid  of 
foliage.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  cultivate,  and  in  Europe  has 
succeeded  only  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  Indian  and  Asiatic  Mountains. 
The  garden  Rhubarbs  worth  growing  are 
R.  australe,  R.  compactum,  R.  rugosum, 
R.  hybridum,  Victoria  Rhubarb  (with  very 
large  leaves  and  long  red  stalks),  Myatt's 
Linnieus,  and  Prince  Albert  Scott's 
Monarch  is  the  most  ■ornamental  of  all  the 
garden  varieties. 

RHEXIA  (Meadow  Beauty).~R.  vir- 
gimca  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  bog  plant  with 
vivid,  deep  rosy  flowers  6  or  8  in.  high,  in 
sandy  swamps  in  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  States,  and  is  found  as  far  west 
as  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  R.  Mariana 
is  even  scarcer  in  this  country  than  R. 
virginica,  and  less  important.  The  Rhexias 
must  not  be  divided  much,  and  healthy 
tuAs  should  be  obtained  from  their  native 
localities,  and  planted  in  a  sandy  peal  bed. 
BHODANTHS  {Everlasling).-CbAtai- 
ing  half-hardy  annuals  from  Australia, 
vsuuable  as  border  flowers  and  for  winter 
bouquets.  They  are  all  of  slender  growth, 
I  to  1^  ft.  high,  and  have  glaucous-grey 
foliage  and  pretty  flowers.  The  original 
species,  R.  Manglesi  has  fine  rose- 
coloured  blossoms  with  yellow  centres, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  double  variety. 
R.  maculata  has  a  deep  crimson  ring 
encircling  the  eye  of  the  flower ;  and  there 


is  a  purewhitevariety.  R. atro-sanguinea- 
differs  considerably  from  R.  maculaia, 
being  not  only  dwaiftr,  but  more  branched. 
The  flowers,  of  a  bright  magenta  colour, 
are  rather  smaller  than  those  of  maculata, 
but  average  i  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  rather 
less  hardy  than  maculata,  but  sufficiently 
hardy  for  the  open  air.  All  these  kinds 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  heat  in  pots  in 
t'ebrviary  or  March.  In  the  southern 
counties  they  may  also  be  sown  in  the 
open  air  in  May  on  warm  borders  in  good 
soil.  In  frames,  freely  watered,  and 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  tbe 
seeds  quickly  germinate,  but  if  in- 
sufficiently watered,  wilt  remain  dormant 
for  several  weeks.  The  seedlings  should 
be  pricked  while  young,  as  they  do  not 
transplant  well  when  large.  Plant  them 
in  a  warm  open  position,  and  a  well- 
manured  light  soil — if  peaty,  the  better. 
They  ought  to  be  protected  for  a  feirdays 
after  transplanting. 

BHOIXWEinAON  (Rose  Trte).-~K 
noble  family  of  shrubs,  so  popular  dM 
they  are  often  over-planted  ;  that  is-^i; 
say,  we  see  Rhododendrons  in  lai^«  «  '~ 
often    lumpy   masses    in    many    coi 

E laces  where   no  planting  of  any  1 
ind  worth   speaking   of  is  carried 
In  districts  where  they  do  well,  the  a 
and  climate  being  suitable,   1  '      ~ 

eflfects  arise  through  their  over-use,  agi 
which  all  who  care  for  beautiful  gan 
should  protest.     The  mild  climate  of  « 
country  and  generally  our   rather 
winters  allow  many  more  kinds  ti     „ 
with  us  than  on  the  Continent  of  Euro 
generally,  or  in   N.  America, 
winters  some  kinds  are  touched  by  6 
even  with  us,  and  therefore  we  must  \ 
on  our  guard  against  planting  other  tf 
the  hardy  varieties  except  in  the 
of   England  and    Ireland.      The 
American  species  should  be  grown  1 
in   lowland   valleys,   as   1  find  that  t 
stand  winters  which  kill  R.  ponticum. 

The  vast  range  in  our  country  try 
which  the  plant  will  grow  well,  alike  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  makes 
the  possession  of  the  finest  kinds  most 
important.  Among  tbe  numbers  of  kinds 
that  have  been  raised  by  English  nursery- 
men, a  good  many  poor,  dull,  or  ugly  in 
colour  have  been  sent  out,  and  therefore  ii 
is  important  to  get  kinds  good  in  colour 
and  Co  group  and  arrange  them  betKr 
than  has  hitherto  been  done ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  so  much  in  flat  areas  and  lumpr 
beds.  A  far  better  way  is  to  break  thca 
up  into  bold  and  simple  groups,  hfdding  . 
the  colours  more  togettier  and  not  scauc-  I 
ing  them  about  in  spotty  mi  '  '' 
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is  imptortant  to  get  plants  from  layers  , 
where  possible,  and  not  grafted  plants,   ' 
as  these    are    apt    to  perish   and  their  ' 
places  be  taken  by  the  common  stock,  of 
which  we  have  already  far   too   much. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get 
layered   plants ;    but   some   of   our   best 
nurserymen  see   the    change    suggested 
here  is  a  good  one  and  are  providing  for 
k.     It  makes  ^at  difference  in  the  end 
whether  the  kind  has  its  own  roots  and  . 


limeless  soil,  the  difficulty  is  to  prevent 
their  growing  so  quickly  as  to  smother 
each  other.  They  are  often  too  closely 
planted,  and  after  a  few  years  of  rapid 
growth  such  plantations  cannot  show 
their  beauty.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
plant  all  the  choice  kinds  rather  thinly. 
Where  from  previous  thick  planting  the 
bushes  are  too  close  together,  thin  them 
promptly  and  severely,  leaving  the  choicer 
kinds  and  the  finest-formed  bushes.    In 


Rhododcndror 

is  spread  about  into  many  plants,  or  is  on  ' 
some  wretched  stock  on  which  it  perishes. 
Rhododendrons  are  of  free  growth  in 
almost  any  soils  except  those  with  lime 
in  them.  On  many  loamy  soils  free 
-from  lime  the  plants  do  perfectly  well, 
although  perhaps  never  so  much  at 
liome  as  on  a  sandy  peat.  Over  a 
large  area  of  Ireland  where  the  Jime- 
-stone  prevails  it  is,  I  think,  not  worth  try- 
ing to  cultivate  Rhododendrons  and  it  is 
always  better  to  grow  things  that  do  best 
«)n   one's   own   soil.      Given   a   peaty   or 


this  way  we  get  light  and  shade  among 
the  plants  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
form  one  flat  level  mass.  The  excellent 
plan  of  placing  lilies  and  the  other  fine 
handsome  hardy  flowers  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  like  shrubs  tends  to  keep 
them  more  open  and  delightful  in  every 
way,  their  forms  as  well  as  flowers  being 
better  shown. 

The  plants,  forming  generally  close  balls 
of  earth,  are  more  easily  transplanted  than 
most  shrubs.  This  is  often  done  in  late 
spring  and  summer,  as  tor  the   London 
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flower-shows,  where  numbers  of  the  finest 
kinds  are  brought  in  spring  and  taken 
awayin  summer.  In  the  case  of  all  choice 
and  rare  varieties  remove  the  seed-vessels 
after  flowering,  thus  saving  the  strength 
of  the  plants  for  future  good  growth  and 
flowers. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons  seldom  flower 
profusely  in  consecutive  years,  but  fine 
displays  biennially  are  usually  made. 
Established  plants  can  take  care  of 
themselves   and    in    strong    loamy    soil 


artificial     waterings 


required. 


In  very  dry  sumnjers  multhing  the  roots 
of  a  few  single  plants  that  occupy  a 
rather  dry  position  is  often  necessary, 
but  where  the  beds  are  on  level  ground 
they  succeed  without  this  attention.  This 
is  not  so  in  all  cases,  as  drought  in  the 
early  autumn  months  often  kills  many  of 
the  large  plants  on  shallow  soils.  Rhodo- 
dendrons are,  as  a  riile,  safe  from  over- 
dryness  at  the  root  until  August ;  then,  if 
the  weather  should  be  dry,  a  good  soaking 
of  water  twice  a  week  and  a  mulch  over 
the  roots  of  half-rotten  manure,  3  or  4  in. 
in  thickness,  will  maintain  them  in  health. 
Some  degree  of  shade  is  helpful  to  Rhodo- 
dendrons, all  the  more  so  in  dry  soils  and 
in  the  districts  with  a  slight  rainfall. 

TheEvil^of  Grafting.— Apropos  of 
this  subject,  Mr.  Scrase  Dickins,  writes  ; 
"  We  have  a  large  number  of  grafted 
Rhododendrons,  planted  over  thirty 
years  ago,  from  the  base  of  which 
every  year  a  thick  growth  of  suckers 
springs  up  ;  these  require  to  be  cleared 
off  in  the  early  summer,  and  again  in 
the  autumn,  if  the  intended  variety 
is  to  retain  its  claim  to  existence  ; 
but  the  labour  entailed  is  considerable, 
and  many  are  overlooked  or  passed  by 
for  want  of  time.  Occasionally  one  comes 
across  a  great  bush  of  the  common 
ponticum,  with  a  small  scraggy  piece  in 
the  centre  to  show  that  once  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  hybrid  variety  of  special 
beauty  ;  but  the  worst  of  the  whole 
business  seems  to  be  that  the  older  the 
plant  the  larger  is  the  base  from  which 
the  suckers  spring,  and  consequently  the 
larger  is  the  number  of  suckers.  With 
Ghent  Aialeas  the  trouble  is  nearly  as 
bad  ;  the  common  yellow  form  on  which 
they  are  grafted,  being  a  strong  grower, 
soon  makes  short  work  in  ejecting  the 
less  vigorous  intruder.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate when,  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  the  labour  and  money  spent  in 
an  endeavour  to  obtain  some  specially 
beautiful  effect  results  in  a  common- 
place arrangement  of  lilac  and  yellow. 
When    the    snow  has    prostrated    large 


Rhododendrons,  those  that  are  on  their 
own  roots  will  often  raise  themselves  in  a 
thaw  without  help ;  whereas  those  that 
are  grafted  will  most  likely  have  broken  off 
short  at  the  base.  If  the  union  between 
the  stock  and  (he  scion  is  so  imperfect 
as  to  give  way  under  these  provocations, 
it  follows  that  the  flow  of  sap  and  con- 
sequent development  of  the  plant  must 
be  seriously  interfered  with.  In  some 
cases  this  may  prove  beneficial  iik 
restraining  a  coarseness  of  growth  and 
inducing  fertility,  but  it  is  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  possess  in  our  gardens 
liner  examples  of  graceful  and  well- 
developed  natural  specimens.  In  order 
to  gain  new  and  improved  varieties,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  a  large  number  of 
seedlings.  If  nurserymen  were  to  give 
their  attention  more  generally  to  raising 
seedlings  and  layered  plants,  it  migfat 
with  reason  be  expected  that  they  would 
raise  a  lai^e  number  of  new  and  improved 
varieties.  If  planters,  looking  for«*ard 
to  the  fiiture,  as  planters  as  a  rule  must 
do,  would  insist  on  being  supplied  by  the 
nurserymen  with  own  root  plants  only. 
then  our  successors  would  have  finer  ex- 
amples to  thank  us  for,  and  we  should  be 
increasing  our  store  of  what  is  beautiful 
among  our  treasures  in  garden  and  wood." 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  hardy 


AQium  clcganf . 

Amphi™. 
Archimedes. 


Blucb^."""^ 
Houq'uerdc''^^E 


Charles  Ragley. 
Ch.llln  nicluni. 


Frederick  Wuacr. 


j.  Mirahall  itfoakl. 
John  Spennr. 
John  Wallet. 
John  Wateier. 
JoKph  WhirwcnlL 


Lady    CleHiiUaa   1 
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n  Hope  Sutton, 
n'l  Wbitc  ScedlinE. 


Puniy. 
Ralph  Sandcn. 


IZS: 


Si.  Jsme 
Sii  Robci 


harin  Thorold. 
LSTphiilips. 


Suuidud  of  Fluden. 


SjXejr  Htibccl 

Sylph. 

The  Ciudiiul. 


Noubilc. 

Rhododendrons  grouped  for 
Effect  of  Colour.— Reds,  rose-colours, 
and  pinks  with  a  few  whites,  viz.  Reds 
— James  Marshal!  Brooks,  John  Waterer, 
Atro-sanguineum,  Alexander  Adie,  Baron 
Schrosder.  Rose  and  rosy-pinks — Mrs. 
Penn,  Ingrami,  Cynthia,  Bianchi,  Fair 
Rosamund.  Whites— Mrs.  John  Ciutton, 
Minnie,  Pictum,  Fair  Helen,  Madame 
Carvalho.  Rhododendrons  of  salmon-red 
colour  are  best  kept  separate  from  others  ; 
of  these,  good  colourings  are — Lady 
Eleanor  Cathcart  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford. 
Purples  must  be  kept  away  from  reds,  but 
group  well  with  any  whites  ;  some  of  the 
best  for  colour  are — Everestianum,  Album 


elegans  fastuosum,  Cyaneum,  Lady  Nor- 
manton,  Reine  Hortcnse,  Lucifer. 

Dwarf  Kinds.— There  are  some  dwarf 
kinds  which  may  be  associated  with  alpine 
plants  in  the  rock-garden — indeed,  some 
are  but  a  span  high.  One  of  the  prettiest 
of  these  is  R.  Chama;cistus,  which  has  tiny 
leaves,  and  in  early  summer  exquisite 
purple  flowers,  of  the  same  size  as  those  of 
Kaltnia  latifolia.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  good 
health  in  gardens,  and  is  best  in  limestone 
fissures,  filled  with  peat,  loam,  and  sand 
mixed  in  about  equal  proportions,  A 
native  of  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  one  of  the  most  precious  of  dwarf 
rock-shrubs.  The  well-known  R.  ferru- 
gineum   and  R,  hirsutum  both  bear  the 

the  woody  vegetation  oh  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  Europe.  They  are 
easily  obtained  from  nurseries,  and  are 
well  suited  for  the  large  rock-garden, 
where  they  attain,  in  deep  )3eat  soil,  a 
height  of  about  iS  in,  R.  Wilsonianum, 
R.  myrtifolium,  R.  amcenum,  K  hybrid- 
um,  R.  dauricum-atrovirens,  K.  Govenia- 
num,  R.  odoratum,  and  R.  Torlonianuin 
are  dwarf  kinds,  which  may  be  used  in 
the  rock-garden — the  last  two  being  sweet- 
scented.  They  should  not  be  planted  near 
minute  alpine  plants. 

Indian  Rhododendrons  in  South- 
ern England.— The  following  is  an 
abstract  from  The  Garden  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bean,  of  the  Royal  gardens  at 
Kew,  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons  in 
the  London  district,  and  therefore  of  in- 
terest to  growers  in  the  home  counties, 
less  favoured  than  many  districts  for  the 
growth  of  these  fine  shrubs. 

The  altitudes  at  which  these  grow  range 
between  4,000  ft.  and  14,000  ft.,  but  it  is 
at  heights  of  10,000  ft.  and  upwards  that 
the  genus  is  most  abundantly  represented. 
Above  i2,Doo  ft.  Sir  I.  Hooker  says  that 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  vegetation  con- 
sists of  Rhododendrons.  The  mean  tem- 
perature at  Uarjeeling  (in  which  neigh- 
bourhood most  of  the  species  arc  found) 
does  not  widely  differ  from  that  of  London, 
but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
much  greater  here  than  there,  and  it  is 
only  a  few  that  can  be  said  to  thrive  out 
of  doors  really  well  and  flower  in  the 
London  district,  although  many  can  re- 
main healthy  in  foliage  when  grown  in  well- 
sheltered  spots.  The  greatest  successes 
with  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  in  the 
British  Isles  have  been  obtained  near  the 
sea  in  the  south  and  south- western  coun- 
ties, where  the  temperature  is  equable 
and  moist.  The  districts  in  which  they 
are  grown  to  greatest  perfection  are  pear 
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Swansea,  in  Wales,  and  about  Falmouih, 
in  Cornwall,  and  also  in  the  south  of 
England  and  Ireland  ^nerally,  the  coasi 
line  all  round  the  islands,  too,  being 
favourable.  A  soil  which  is  naturally 
peaty  is  no  doubt  llie  best,  but  not  es- 
sential ;  they  may  be  grown  out-of-doors 
in  loam  either  light  or  moderately  stiff  so 
long  as  lime  is  absent,  and  with  plenty  of 
leaf  mould.  They  should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, be  planted  near  trees — near  enough 
to  be  screened  from  the  sun  for  a  few 
liours  a  day. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  species  of 
9ome  proved  hardy  in  Britain  in  the  south- 
■em  counties  and  in  good  suitable  soils. 

R.  Falconbri. — A  noble  kind  thriving  in 
■Comish  gardens,  with  oblong  leaves  about  10 
ins.  long,  coaled  lieneath  with  reddish  down, 
dark  green,  slightly  downy  and  cuHousty 
wrinkled  ebove.  The  flowers  are  of  a  cuiious 
-shade  of  creaniy  white  tinged  with  lilac  to- 
wards the  base.  /'.  iximium  is  a  fine  variety 
of  this,  diffcringin  its  bright  pink  flowers  and 
ihe  thicket  reddish  brown  fluff  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

R.  arborbum.— The  best  known  of  the 
Himalayan  species,  and  one  of  Ihe  most  vari- 
able. The  various  furms  may  roughly  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  with  foliage 
that  is  silvery  beneath,  the  other  having  the 
underside  of  the  leaf  covered  more  or  less  with 
a  reddish  lomentum.  The  leaves  of  all  are 
from  5  ins.  to  S  ins.  long,  the  trusses  rounded 
or  sometimes  almost  conical,  with  the  flowers 
closely  packed,  the  colour  of  the  bell-shaped 
corolla  varying  from  rich  crimson  to  almost 
white.  The  plants  known  under  the  following 
names  belong  to  the  arboreum  group,  some 
having  been  given  specific  rank  :  Camphelliir, 
flowers  rosy  purple,  leaves  rusty  beneath ; 
Jimbatum,  flowers  rosy  purple,  leaves  silvery 
beneath ;  nilagiricum,  flowers  rosy,  leaves 
reddish  beneath ;  Cinnaaiotiuui/i,  flowers  al- 
most white }  IVindiari,  flowers  and  trusses 
smaller,  rich  crimson. 

R.  BARBAi'UM  is  described  as  being  in  awild 
stale  40  ft.  10  60  ft.  high  ;  I  have  seen  it  about 
12  ft.  high  in  Cornwall.  The  leaves  are  5  ins. 
to  7  ins.  long  with  flowers  of  a  rich  blood-red 
colour  borne  in  a  compact  Iniss  4  ins.  or  more 
in  diameter. 

R.  HODGSOM. — A  spreailing  shrub  or  smalt 
tree,  rarely  more  than  la  ft.  high,  the  stout 
leaves  upwards  of  1  ft.  long,  covered  beneath 
with  a  grey  tomenlum,  the  upper  side  a  bright 
shade  of  green,  and  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose- 
purple.  It  is  hardy  in  both  the  Welsh  and 
Cornish  gardens. 

R.  WicHTL— A  small  tree,  found  at  eleva- 
tions of  ll,oao  ft.  to  14,000  ft.,  bearing  yellow 
llowers  2V  inches  across  in  large  rounded 
trusses.  The  leaves  are  firm  and  stout.  6  ins. 
'  \  length,  and  when  young  quite 


bdi^  covered  with  a  white  totnentmn,  the 
upper  sur&ce  afterwards  becoming  deep  green 
and  glabrous,  the  purplish  lilac  Bowers  dose 
in  a  small  head. 

R.  FtlLGENS.— One  of  the  hardiest  and 
rarest  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrans,  bloomii^ 
out  of  doors  early  in  Ma^h,  and  not  always 
escaping  the  damaging  spring  frosts,  but  if  it 
does,  it  IS  (he  most  brilliantly  coloured  shmb 
flowering  at  that  time.  The  flowers  are  in 
compact  rounded  trusses  about  4  ins.  across,  a 
bricht  blood-red,  the  leaves  coated  lieneath 
with  a  rusty  felt.     The  true  plant  has  been 

Sown  outside  for  many  years  in  (he  Rhodo- 
ndron  dell  at  Kew,  and  it  has  never  been 
injured  by  frost,  nor  does  it  ever  6ul  to  set 
abundance  of  bloom.  Himalaya,  at  elevations 
of  12,000  ft.  to  14,000  ft 

R.  CAMPANOLATUM. — Among  the  hai<liest 
of  the  Himalayan  species,  flowetii^  in  April 
and  forming  a  widely  spreading  iMsh.  The 
leaves  are  coated  beneath  wim  a  brightly 
coloured  reddish  felt,  and  the  flowers  are  pale 
purple,  changing  to  nearly  white. 

R.  Lanatum, — The  yout^  branches,  both 
surfaces  of  Ihe  leaves,  and  the  petioles  aie 
covered  with  a  dull  white  or  tawny  lomen- 
tum,  the    sulphur-yellow  flowers  arc  2   ins. 

R.  AtiCKl.ANDl. — This  tender  species  attains 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree,  its  stems  being 
ofa  eiey colour  with  Ihe  bark  pealing  off.  A 
hybrid  between  it  and  Hookeri  calied  kcoMHM 
(raised  at  Kew  in  1874)  has  flowers  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour,  not  so  large  as  those  of  Atuklandi, 
but  more  numerous  in  the  truss.  There  isalso 
a  very  prelty  hybrid  known  as  Aurtlartdi 
hybndiiHt  which  is  hardy  in  the  London  dis- 
trict ;  its  flowers  are  pure  white.  Syn.  J?. 
Criffilhiai 

K,  Th( 

in  the  London  district  and  flowering  i 
early  part  of  April )  the  leaves  3  ins.  to  4  ins. 
long,  very  dark  green  abo%'e.  This  is  a  plant 
of  bushy  habit ;  the  largest  I  have  seen  is 
growing  at  Tremough,  near  Falmouth — a. 
magnificent  garden  for  these  Rhododendrons. 
It  was  12  ft.  hign  and  15  ft.  through. 

R.  CAMPYLOCAFPUSl  is  closely  allied  to  tbe 
preceding  and  it  is  of  similar  habit,  but  ibe 
flowers  are  pale  yellow,  borne  in  a  loose  (ms 
and  scented  like  honey. 

R.  HooKBRl. — A  native  of  Bhotan,  and  on 
the  Oola  Mountain  this  is  said  to  form  entire 
thickets  accompanied  by  Pinus  ticefsa.  TTie 
leaves  are  obloog  or  oval,  4  ins.  long  and 
glaucous  beneath,  the  flowers  ofa  bright  red. 

R.  ciNNABARiNUM.— In  "The  Flora  of 
British  India  "  this  name  is  made  to  include 
what  have  previously  been  known  as  Ji.  ffi^rtei 


a    brick -red,    rich 

greenish  colour.     They  are  all  distinguished 

by  the  long  narrow  corolla,  resembling  a  Lapa- 

geria. 

R,  Kbvsi. — A  cunous  spedes,  with  flowet* 
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more  like  Ihose  of  a  Coriea,  btick-red.  about 
I  in.  long,  [he  lobes  of  the  tubulai  corolla 
bemg  almost  straight. 

R.  Mapdeni.— A  shrub  8  ft.  to  lo  ft.  high 
with  bright  green  lanceolate  leaves.  The 
conilla  is  pure  while,  bell'Shaped,  and  about 
3  ins.  across  the  mouth.  It  is  known  also  as 
R.  fmkinsi.  R.  calofhfllnm  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  but  a  distinction  is  founded  on 
Ihe  shoner  calyx  lobes  and  much  smaller  seed 


many  times  larger,  obovate,  and  t,  ins.  long. 
Both  have  the  margins  ciliated.  The  flomrers 
are  in  each  variety  white,  although  in  the  bud 
stage  quite  rosy  pink.  They  are  about  3  ins. 
wide  and  as  much  in  depth.  R.  Gidscni  and 
K.Johnitani  are  forms  of  this  species,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  la^er  leaves. 

R.  aalkt^goa,  flowers  sulphur-yellow  ;  R. 
glaucum,  (lowers  dull  rose-purple ;  and  R. 
pendulunt,  flowers  white,  are  small -leaved 
dwarf  shrubs,  chiefly  of  botanical  interest. 


R.  ciLiATUM, — A  bushy  plant  which  thrives  ' 
well  in  sheltered  positions  near  London.  Its 
leaves  are  densely  covered  with  hairs  when 
young,  less  so  as  Ihey  get  older  ;  the  flowers 
are  borne  loosely  in  small  Irusse.t,  rosy  nhiie 
on  openii^,  whiter  with  age.  It  has  been 
used  for  hybridisation,  and  amongst  others  R. 
•^ircex  and  Rosy  Bell  have  been  raised  from 

R.  FORMOSUM. — There  are  two  very  distinct 
varieties  of  this  in  cultivation  ;  the  one  has 
narrow  leaves,  in  shape  and  siae  almost  like 
those  of  an  Indian  Antlea ;  the  other  has  them 


Indian  Rhododendrons  in  Ire- 
land.— There  has  been  much  interest 
taken  in  the  Himalayan  ithododendrons, 
which,  unfortunately,  are  not  hardy  enough 
for  our  country  generally  ^certainly  not 
for  inland  parts,  though,  no  doubt,  from 
time  to  time  some  of  them,  and  also 
hybrids  from  them,  will  be  found  hardy 
here  and  there.  Also  there  are  many 
kinds  very  well  worth  growing  in  mild  and 
favoured  districts  such  as  the  south  of 
England  and  Ireland.    ^  corresj^ndent 
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in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  Fermoy,  sends 
to  The  Garden  the  following  account  of 
the  kinds  he  has  found  to  do  well  there — 
quite  hardy  without  protect ion^and  also 
of  his  failures  : — 

"As  I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
cultivating  and  hybridising  Rhododen- 
drons for  about  twenty-five  years,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  acclimatise  those  of 
Sikkim  and  Bhotan,  I  think  the  results  at 
which- 1  have  arrived  may  be  interesting. 
In  order  to  avoid  occupying  too  much 
space,  1  shall  first  give  the  names,  as 
furnished  to  me,  of  those  varieties  which  I 
have  found  perfectly  hardy  trees  without 
the  slightest  protection,  although  some  of 
those  which  bloom  early  (about  March) 
have  their  flowers  occasionally  spoiled  by 


the  spring  frosts  : — 

"  Afpinum ;  i^ru£in»uni ; 


c«muin';    CiliMum;   Cmni ,    

Cmpiflonim,  Dot  bloomed  ;  Eiinimn,  fine,  like  Falcon- 
en  Filonncri.  Erand  \  Fulieiu ;  Falconeri  luperbnin, 
jidE  bloomed  \  Guiucum ;  Hodguni,  gtnnd,  hu  no!  yet 
blaemed  ;  HooVcri :  Kcysl ;  Lanalum :  Lsncifolium,  nol 
blDomEd :  Mellernichi ;  MusanEei,  beautilul  bloDin 
ihi>  year ;  Nivemn ;  Nobile,  >  gmnd  pluil,  never 
bloomed :  Ochraceua ;  Roylei :  Virgalun  1  WiUkhi, 
I  ihink  Hunc  u  Niveuin  ;  Wigbli. 

"  The  following  were  more  or  less 
injured  last  spring  (those  marked  *  1  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  acclimatising) ; — 

"ATjenlum,muchinjured,  growing  well,  noibloom^ 
yet ;  AuckUmdi,  much  injuted,  growing  well,  bloomed 
well  in  1878-70-60;  Calopbyllum,  Apparently  killed, 
but  growing  well :  ■  Dalhouiiaimm,  I  do  not  give  ihhi 
up;  -Edgewonhi,!  do  noi  give  Ihij  up;  Fonn»um 

much  injund,  gtowing  well,  bu  riever  bloomed ; 
Lindleyuium,  much  injured,  growing  well :  Maddeni, 
much  injured,  arowing  welUT  wcnoeueDiiiildiflcrcnce 
between  thi>  itnd  Jenkinii ;  centre  of  JenkiiKU  flower, 
nse,  of  Muldeni,  yellnw);  Nilgblricum  not  hloamed, 
much  Injured:  •ttullali,  many  plants  killed,  1  feai 
hopeies;    Thomsoni^  much   mjund,    hut    growing: 

but  two  plants  .-ippeur  to  me  less  haidy  vaiittles  of 
R.  arboreujn. 

"I  have  not  included  any  European 
hybrids  in  my  list,  of  which,  between 
Hintalayan  sorts  alone,  1  know  many,  and 
have  a  great  number  of  my  own  rearing 
also,  and  the  leason  I  do  not  give  up 
Dalhousianum  and  Edgeworthi  is  that  I 
have  seedhngs  from  crosses  of  them  which 
promise  well  to  be  hardy,  one  especially, 
between  Edgeworthi  and,  I  think,  Calo- 
phyllum,  which  only  lost  its  bloom-buds 
last  spring,  I  am  very  proud  of;  its 
fragrance  is  far  beyond  any  1  know— 
RoUisson's  fragrantissimum  and  Lindley- 
anum  being,  so  far,  the  best.  I  have 
named  it  the  Empress  of  India  in  honour 
of  our  Queen.— H.H.° 

Rhododendrons  in  Scotland.— 
Indian  Mountain  Rhododendrons  may 
not  only  be  successful  in  the   southern 


Sarts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  very 
ne  flowers  have  been  sent  me  from  Scot- 
land, (Stonefield,  Tarbert,  Argyleshire), 
kinds  thriving  there  that  do  not  always 
prove  hardy  in  the  south.  Mr.  D.  R(rf»ert- 
son,  who  sent  the  flowers,  said  the  effect 
produced  by  them  was  very  fine,  and  the 
following  kinds  have  flowered  in  that 
place  without  any  kind  of  protection  :— 
Faiconeri,  arboreum,  arboreum  album, 
niveum^  cinnamomeum,  Campbeiii,  cam- 
Pylocarpum,  Themsoni,  barbalum^fulgeia, 
Wallichi,  ciiiatum,  Roylei,  Ed^neorlki, 
glaucum,  Gibsoni,  candelabrum,  setomm, 
and  pumilum. 

Species  of  Rhododendron.— Ac- 
cording to  the  Kew  list  the  following 
species  of  Rhododendron  arc  in  cultiva- 
tion. About  double  the  number  are  ia 
some  books,  inany  of  them  of  uncertain 
value,  and  there  are  vast  regions  of  China 
and  adjacent  countries  which  are  likely 
to  yield  valuable  species  ; — 

R.  aOiflimim,  N.  America;  epal-mi,  China:  <A 
bTKkti.Jitp-    -■■•  "  " '-'  ' 


J?K' 


rfl/a/Trt.™,  Jupan  ;  JlaVKm,  Cnucuus  : 
d   Japaii:   UdlfillKii.  dr  ■    •'—■ 


"**''■" 


Himslaya  1  Uandlamum,  gaiden  otiEin  ;  bracMycarftoK. 
Japan;  culi/amku*,  California;  taMjim ■/«/■», 
Alpine  Himalaya  ;  campyiocArpttm,  Siklutn  ;  caIm^- 
iitnsc,  Vitginia  to  Oeonia ;  miraiicwiw,  CaucKin ; 
cilialum,  SiVkina ;  c/mtainritim,  do.  ;  calltrtiamMaL, 
AfghaniBtaD ;  CttKningkamit  garden  origin ;  Jmmri£»m, 
Dahuria  to  Mandsbaria  and  Sachalin ;  i/rrvniB. 
Vunnan  ;  Dttavnri,  do.  \Jerni^tmm,  Alpt  of  £uiofe ; 
ariviijbtiKm,  HaJHHitHtdu  IVibomi,  all  garden  origin ; 
FuTtniui,  Oawjulrtiu,  Mountains  of  India  ;^ii»k, 
do, ;  kalatit,  Auitrian  Alps ;  MirtHtifcrmt.  Aty. :  iir- 
jjf^hjfr,  A]p«  of  Europe  ;»t/frW^Ji'JH,  Tyrol ;  A"rB  


BHODOBA  {Canadian  Rhodord).—R, 
canadensis  is  a  pretty  deciduous  bush.  : 
to  4  ft.  high,  aUied  to  the  Rhododendron, 
a  native  of  the  swamps  of  Canada,  hardy, 
anii  needing  a  moist  light  soil,  though  i*. 
prefers  peat.  In  very  early  spring  i: 
has  clusters  of  rosy-purple  flowers  b^Jrt 
the  leaves  unfold. 

BHODOTHAMNtra— ^.  chamaditm^  I 
is  a  beautiful  little  alpine  bush  very  nr. 
in  gardens  and  rather  difficult  to  culiiva:^ 
It  IS  less  than  1  ft.  in  height  with  arm 
leaves  from  a  quarter  of  an^inch  to  biJ 
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an  inch  long,  thickly  clustered  on  ihe 
twiKs,  the  margins  set  with  blender  hairs. 
It  nowers  towards  the  end  of  April  a.nd 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  produces  its 
blossoms  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 


shoots.  From  two  to  four  flowers  are  in 
the  cluster,  and  each  is  about  i\  inches 
in  diameter,  the  free  portions  of  the  petals 
fiilly  expanded.  The  colour  is  a  pale 
dear  pink  with  a  ring  of  a  deeper  shade 
in  the  centre.  A  feature  of  the  flower  also 
is  the  long  stamens.  It  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  a  wild  state,  being  found  in  the 
Tyrol  (often  in  large  patches)  as  well  as 
in  Camiola.  In  cultivating  this  plant,  full 
■exposure  of  the  foliage  to  sunlight,  com- 
bined with  cool, uniformly  moist  conditions 
at  the  roots  are  necessary.  It  should  be 
planted  in  a  sunny  position  in  a  crevice 
or  small  pocket  between  the  stones,  which 
keep  the  roots  permanently  moist  and 
protected  from  the  hot  sun  that  the  leaves 
■enjoy.  The  compost  should  consist  mainly 
of  good  loam,  to  which  a  small  proportion 
■of  peat  may  be  added,  and  which  should 
be  free  from  calcareous  matter.  Syn. 
Jf/iodneiendron  chamadslus. 

BHODOTTPOS  ( fVkile  Jew's  Mallow). 

R.  KcrHoides  is  a  summer-leafing  shrub 

from  Japan,  with  a  growth  and  foliage 
Tccalling  the  femiliar  old  Jew's  Mallow 
ijn  cottage -walls,  but  with  white  flowers. 
It  is  of  slender  growth,  but  makes  a 
■vigorous  bush  when  well  grown,  and  is 
usually  S  or  6  ft.  high,  though  against  a 
vea.II  it  reaches  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  keeps  in  bloom  a 
considerable  time. 

ZtHUS  {Sumach).— \javi  trees  shrubs 
or  chmbers  with  an  acrid  juice  usually 
[lardy  and  remarkable  for  their  elegant 


and  picturesque  growth,  and  often  bril- 
liantly coloured  leaves  in  autumn.    Such 
good  qualities  as  they  have  are  rarely 
shown   in   our   gardens   where   they  are 
indeed  often  absent  save  one  or  two  of 
the  commoner  kinds,  and   these  never 
grouped  or  shown  in  any  right  way,  but 
perhaps  half  starved  in  the  conventional 
muddlcof  the  shrubbery.  Severalkindsare 
poisonous  and  should  not  be  planted  near 
the  house  or  much  in  the   garden,  and, 
if  so  planted,  should  be  handled  with 
great  care,  as  accidents  in  gardens  are 
I  not  rare  from  men  handling  them   not 
suspecting  danger,   and   their  poisonous 
<  character   is   well   known   and  feared  in 
,  their  native  countries.    The  Sumachs  are 
I  not    difficult   as   to    soil    or    cultivation, 
thriving    in   ordinary   garden    soils,   and 
I  rather  enjoying  poor  and  dry  soils,  some 

■  of  them  being  suitable,  therefore,  for 
grouping  on  dry  banks  where  little  else 
will  grow.  They  may  be  increased  by 
root  cuttings,  layers,  and  also  by  seed. 

R.  AROMATICA  {Fragtunf  Sumach).  —  A 
hardy  shrub  with  trifoliate  leaves,  a  native  <A 
rocky  woods  in  Canada  and  New  England, 

■  and  through  Elaslern  America,  especially  aJratg 
,  the  mountain.'!.  It  has  pale  yellow  flowers  in 
:   short  dense  clusters,  formed  in  autumn   but 

flowering  in  spring  before  the  leaves  appear. 
Syn.  R.  canadensis. 

R.  COPALI.INA  {Mninlain  Sumaeh). — A 
shrub  or  small  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  turning 
a  fine  colour  in  autumn  in  Its  own  country,  as 


Rhus  cofulJina. 

they  probably  would  in  ours  in  full  sun  in  ssarm 
soil.  New  England,  Canada,  and  southward 
and  westward. 

R.  COTINOIDES  (Amiriian  Smoke  Trec).—K 
small  tree  with  oval  leaves,  and  somewhat  tike 
our  European  kind  to  which  it  is  relateil,  Init 
has  larger  and  thinner  leaves,  taking  also  a 
tine  colour  in  HUlumn,  of  a  beautiful  scarlet, 
suffiised  with  orange  and  crimson.     A  native 
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of  Missouri,  Irdkn  lerritory  and  eastwards. 
It  should  be  planted  in  dry,  waim  soil  and 
sunny  positions. 

R.  COTINUS  (  Venetian  Suiiiaeh).—X  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  shrub,  long  cultivated  though 
not  always  well  placed,  the  ^mple  lei 
taking  a  line  colour  in  aatumn  and  the  cur 


inflorescence  giving  a  very  pretty  effect. 
There  is  a  pur^e  variety  which  is  an  improve- 
ment, and  a  pendulous  variety  less  important. 
The  Venetian  Sumach  looks  very  well  as  a 
group  in  a  sunny  open  situation.  Southern 
and  Central  Europe,  and  the  East. 

R.  GLARRA  (StarUl  Sumaih). — A  distinct 
very  hardy,  bushy  kind  with  smooth  rather 
small  leaves,  ihrivmE  in  any  poor  dr>'  soil,  the 
leaves  taking  a  very  brilliant  colour  in  autumn. 
Var.  laiiniata  is  very  distinct,  the  leaflets 
longer  and  of  much  greater  breadth  than  in 
A'.  Glabra  itself,  but  they  are  cut  up  into 
narrow  pinnate  s^menls,  combining  the  beauty 
of  the  finest  Grevillea  with  that  of  a  Fern- 
frond.  When  unfolding  they  remind  one  of  a 
linely-cut  um1>elllferous  plant  in  spring  ;  when 
fully  grown  the  midribs  are  red ;  and  in 
autumn  the  leaves  glow  off  into  a  brieht  colour 
after  the  fashion  of  American  shrubs.  The 
wild  plant  is  much  rarer  in  cultivation  than  the 
cut-leaved  variety- 


R.  OsBECKll. — K  fine  kind  vrilh  pinnate 
leaves  much  liner  than  the  others,  striking. 
foliage,  also  turning  in  good  seasons  and  waiov 
soils  a  good  orange  colour  in  autumn.  This  is 
one  of^lhe  kinds  that  might  be  cut  duwti 
annually  where  plentifiil,  so  as  to  gel  the  fine  ef- 
fect of  the  foliage  on  the  jnmng  vigorous  stems. 

R.  RADICASS  [Foisoa  Ivy).—K  distinct 
woody  climber  very  common  in  the  North 
American  hedgerows  and  copses  and  also  np 
trees.  Its  leaves  give  it  somewhat  the  charaC' 
ter  of  a  Virginian  Creeper  and  some  unptind- 

..    .     .......  rr — ^---'— which  it  has  been 


y  and  also 


,  accidents  taking  place  fron 
ns,  and  the  cause  of  the  illness  is  not 
always  known.  If  kept  at  all  in  the  garden  it 
should  be  in  rough  places  where  it  would  not 
have  to  be  handled  or  pruned-  Syn.  R.  Toii- 
codendron. 

R.  TYPHtNA  (Sla^i  Horn  Sumach).— \n  its 

rn  country  often  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  la 

.  ..rs  generally  a  loose  shrub  common  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  often  take  a  line  colour  in  autumn, 

and,  as  the  plant  is  common  it  may  be  grown 


fine-leaved  plant  by  cutting  back  a  ew 
plants  every  spring,  and  confining  the  growth 
J  one  or  two  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  samj)- 
r  rocky  soil  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada. 
southwards. 

R.  VBRNIX  [Peism  Sumach).— -tYas  is  a 
shrub  or,  in  its  own  country,  a  small  tree  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  growing  in  swamps  in 
southern  Ontario  and  uie  coast  district  of  tbe 
Eastern  States.  It  is  a  very  poisonous  plant 
and  must  not,  naturally,  be  liiought  much  into 
the  garden.  The  leaves  are  glossy  and  snuxith, 
and  turn  a  fttte  colour  in  autumn. 

R.  VERMCiFERA  is  the  fiimous  Lacquer 
Tree  of  Japan,  but  we  have  not  yet  proved 
it  will  do  in  our  country. 
_;IBE8  (Currant).— 1\ic  favourite  old 
Critnson-floweiHng  Currant  (R-  sangui- 
m)  is  typical  of  the  few  species  that 
be  called  ornamental  shrubs.  This 
shrub  is  so  common  that  I  need  ooK 
allude  to  the  fine  ^-arieties  of  it  thai 
to  be  obtained  from  the  best  nurseries. 
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Deeper  and  richer  in  colour  is  the  variety 
atro-rubens  (called  also  splendens),  though 
the  flowers  and  racemes  are  smaller.  The 
crimson-red  of  its  blooms  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  variety  named  albidum, 
whose  flowers  are  almost  white,  though 
slightly  suffused  with  pink.  The  double 
sort  (^ore-pleno)  is  an  admirable  shrub, 
with  very  double  flowers,  which  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  and,  as  they  expand 
later  than  the  common  kind,  prolong  the 
season.  The  variety  glulinosum  is  dis- 
tinguished by  clammy  foliage  and  large 
pale  rosy-pink  flowers. 

The  Yellow  -  flowering,  or  Buffalo 
Currant  (R,  aureum),  deserves  to  be  more 
commonly  grown.  It  is  a  different  shrub 
from  R.  sanguineum,  having  larger 
fioweis  of  a  nch  yellow,  which  appear 
about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May  ;  the  leaves  also  are  smaller,  more 
deeply  lobed,  and  of  a  paler  green.  The 
vanety  prsecox  is  so  named  because  it 
flowers  earlier  than  R.  aureum,  and  is 
most  desirable  on  thai  account,  and  the 
variety  serotinum,  because  it  flowers  late. 
Serolinum  is  even  finer  than  the  type. 

R.  Gordonianum,  a  hybrid  between  R. 
aureum  and  K.  sanguincum,  is  an  old 
and  tolerably  common  shrub — inter- 
mediate in  growth  as  well  as  in  flowers, 
which  are  an  orange- red  ;  it  is  distinct  and 
showy.  It  is  also  known  as  R.  Beatoni 
and  R.  Loudoni.  Of  the  numerous  other 
species  there  is  none  so  fine  as  the 
Californian  Fuchsia  Currant  (R.  speci- 
osum),  whose  flowers  so  much  resemble 
miniature  Fuchsia-blossoms  that  in  some 
places  it  goes  by  the  name  of  R.  Fuchsi- 
oides.  Its  deep  red  blooms  have  protrud- 
ing stamens,  and  hang  from  the  leaf-axils 
in   clusters   of  two  or  three.     In  growth 


A  denseo'-flowered  bush 
pretty  and  lasts  in  perfection  a  long  time. 
Though  quite  hardy  enough  to  be  grown 
as  a  bush  in  the  milder  parts  of  England, 
it  is  usually  seen  against  a  wall,  and  there 
are  few  more  elegant  wall  shrubs.  Grown 
thus  it  is  6  to  8  ft.  in  height.  Most  of  the 
other  varieties  have  inconspicuous  flowers, 
but  one  or  \.\ia  are  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  their  autumn  foliage,  which  dies 
away  in  various  shades  of  crimson.  The 
Missouri  Currant  (R.  floridum),  alsocal  ed 
R.  missourensc,  is  one  of  the  best  of  these. 
It  is  a  stock  plant  in  some  of  the  largest 
nurseries.  The  Flowering  Currants  are 
really  an  important  group  of  shrubs  and 
deserve  the  best  attention,  and  instead  of 
being  crammed  in  the  usual  shrubbcr>'- 
mixcure,  should  be  grouped  by  themselves. 


BIOttABDIA  (Ca//rtj.— This  name  has 
been  accepted  by  botanists  for  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  although  it  is 
not  yet  generally  used  by  gardeners. 

The  genus  consists  now  of  various 
species.  They  all  have  a  perennial 
tuberous  root-stock,  not  unlike  that  of 
Caladium,  from  which  spring  the  annual 
leaves  and  scapes,  the  former  with  folding 
stalks,  which  form  a  kind  of  stem,  bearing 
sagittate  leaves,  the  latter  erect,  stout, 
and  bearing  a  large  spathe.  There  is  a 
noteworthy  difference  between  R.  selhio- 
pica  and  the  others,  the  farmer  having 
a    rhizome    and    never   naturally    dying 

a.  Sthiopica  {Lily  of  the  Nile)  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe  from  S.  Africa  in 
1687.  It  is  emphatically  a  Cape  plant, 
and  is  not  found  within  1,000  miles  or  so 
of  the  Nile,  although  it  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Lily  of  the  Nile.  In  some 
parts  of  this  country,  for  instance  Corn- 
wall, it  has  become  naturalised  in  shallow 
water,  spreading  and  flowering  witn  the 
same  freedom  as  in  the  ditches  and 
swamps  of  the  Cape.  It  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  size  of  its  spathes.  I  have 
seen  them  10  in,  long,  and  I  am  told  that 
larger  even  than  this  have  been  grown  by 
cultivators  who  cut  off"  most  of  the  leaf- 
blades  when  the  spathes  were  developing. 
The  plant  is  useful  in  ponds  and  fountain 
basins  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  country. 
Syn.,  Calla. 

EICXNUa  {Castor-oil  Plant).— R.  com- 
munis is  a  much-grown  plant  in  warm 
countries,  growing  out-of-doors  in  the 
warm  months  in  ours,  and  used  for  bold 
and  noble  beds  near  those  of  the  more 
brilliant  flowers,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
associate  it  closely  with  bedding  plants, 
because  of  its  strong  growth  and  the 
shading  of  its  leaves  ;  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  compact  group  of  it  in  the 
centre  of  some  wide  circular  bed  and  to 
surround  this  with  a  band  of  a  dwatfer 
plant,  say  Aralia  or  Caladium,  and  to  finish 
I  with  flowering  plants.  .\  bold  centre  may 
be  thus  obtained,  while  the  effect  of  the 
flowers  is  enhanced.  It  requires  rich 
deep  earth  to  form  its  finest  leaves,  and  to 
raise  the  plants  a  brisk  holbcd  is  needed 
in  February  or  March,  in  which  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  which  the  seeds  should  be 
sown.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  soil  pressed  down  firmly  with  a 
little  sifted  soil  placed  over  the  seeds. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough,  pot 
them  singly  into  4-in.  pots  in  soil  com- 
posed of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  or 
rotted  manure  ;   keep   them   in   a   warm 
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moist  temperature,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots  ;  when  the  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  place  the 
plants  in  6  or  8-in.  piots.  About  the  end 
of  May  gradually  inure  them  to  a  cool 
temperature,  and  afier  a  few  weeks  place 
them  in  a  sheltered  position  out-of-doors. 
Bytheendof  June  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  beds  \  the  more  sheltered  the  situa- 
tion  the  better.  Dig  out  holes  for  them, 
placing  in  the  bottom  a  few  forkfuls  of 
manure,  and,  if  this  be  taken  from  a  warm 
manure-bed,  so  much  the  better.  Plant 
and  water  them  with  soft  rain  water,  and 
mulch  the  surface  with  manure.  During 
hot  weather  manure-water  will  be  of  use. 
The  best  varieties  are  sanguineus, 
borboniensis,  Gibsoni  (a  very  fine  dark 
variety),  giganteus,  Belot  Desfougferes  (a 
very  tall  and  branching  kind),  viridis  (of 
auniform  lively  green),  in signis,  africanus, 
africanus  albidus,  minor,  hybridus,  micro- 
carpus,  macrophyllus,  stro-purpureus, 
and  sanguinolentus,  all  of  which  are  forms 
of  R.  communis,  a  native  of  the  East 

BOBINIA  {False  -4i:a«ii).— Beautiful 
flowering  trees  for  lawn  or  shrubbery. 
The  common  Acacia  or  Locust  Tree  (R. 
Pseudoacacia)  is  of  quick  growth,  hardy, 
and  thrives  almost  anywhere.  The  ordi- 
nary form,  with  its  white  Pea-shaped 
blossom  in  fiill  beauty  about  the  end  of 
July,  is  the  most  familiar.  Of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  the  following  are  the  best  : 
Decaisneana,  with  delicate  pink  flowers  ; 


semperflorens,  flowering  throughout  the 
summer,  and  having  white  blossoms  and 
bright  green  foliage  ;  and  Bessoniana,  the 
thomless  branches  of  which  form  a  dense 
globular  head  of  deep  green  foliage,  which 
Ls  retained  until  very  late  in  autumn,  hence 
its  great  value  as  a  town  or  a  street  tree  ; 
mimoscefolia,  with  finely-divided  leaves  ; 
fastigiata,  of  upright  growth  ;  crispa,  with 


curled  foliage ;  monophylla,  with  leaves 
entire  instead  of  pinnate  ;  umbraculifera, 
with  a  spreading  head  ;  macrophylla,  with 
large  leaves ;  sophora;folia,  with  leaves 
like  the  Japanese  Sophora  ;  and  inermis, 
with  a  small  head  of  spineless  branches. 

B.  TiSCOSa  {Clammy  Locust)  is  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  False  Acacia,  but  is 
elegant  in  foliage  and  beautiful  in  flower. 
The  flowers  resemble  those  of  Decai fine's 
variety  of  the  common  Acacia,  being  of 
a  pale  pmk  colour,  but  the  clusters  are 
shorter  and  denser.  It  is  a  beautiful  lawn 
tree,  flowering  while  the  tree  is  still  small : 
fully  grown  it  is  of  picturesque  habit,  from 
30  to  50  ft.  high,  thriving  best  in  a  deep 
light  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot. 

R.  liupida  {Rose  Acatia)  is  one  erf 
the  finest  of  small  trees,  requiring  little 
room  and  not  fastidious  as  to  soiL  It 
is  naturally  straggling  in  grttwth,  5  to 
15  ft.  high;  its  foliage  is  much   larger 


than  that  of  the  other  Robinias ; 
clear  rose-pink  flowers  are  also  1 
A  well-flowered  specimen  is 
sight.     It    flowers    in    June,     but 
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intervals  till  autumn.  It 
may  be  known  when  not  in  leaf  by  the 
dense  rusty  hairs  covering  the  young 
twigs.  Its  branches  are  brittle  and  apt 
to  get  broken  by  high  winds,  especially  if 
it  has  been  grafted  high  ;  therefore  choose 
a  spot  sheltered  from  high  winds.  If  the 
branches  became  heavy,  especially  in 
Rower-time,  support  them  by  stakes.  It 
may  be  grown  as  an  espalier,  like  a  fruit 
tree,  and  this  will  protect  it  from  winds 


are  produced  on  tall  branching  spikes.  R. 
podophylla  is  perfectly  hardy,  enjoying 
peaty  soil  and  a  shady  situation.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  cutting  the  stoloni- 
ferous  rool-siock,  and  twenty  plants  can 
be  obtained  from  a  single  root-stock  in  one 
year.    Japan. 

EOMNEYA  {White  Busk  Poppy).— 

Among  plants  of  recent  introduction  per- 

'  haps  none  surpass  in  stately  beauty  this 

fine  Califomian  Poppywort,  R   CoulUri. 


yoT  It  maybe  trained  against  a  wall.  There 
are  several  so-called  varieties,  but  none  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  type.  The 
variety  macrophylla  (large- leaved)  is  of 
stronger  growth  and  has  finer  foliage  and 
(lo%vers.     N.  America. 

BODGEBSIA.  —  ^.  podophylla  is  a 
handsome -leaved  plant  of  the  Saxifrage 
farnily,  with  bronze- green  leaves  measuring 
J  ft.  or  more  across  and  cleft  into  five 
tji-oad divisions.  Theinconspicuousflowers 


In  favourable  localities  it  has  flowered 
freely  on  lengths  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  fully  7  ft.  high,  when  with  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  flowers  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  the  plant  has  a  charming  efleci. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
texture,  the  petals  somewhat  transparent, 
and  yet  enduring  in  a  good  stale  for  days  ; 
their  fragrance  delicate,  something  like 
thai  of  a  Magnolia.  It  is  perennial,  sub- 
shrubby,    and    the    deeply- cut    glaucous 
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foliage  is  retained  throug'liout  the  winter. 
It  does  nol  appear  lo  flower  on  the  last 
year's  growth,  though  that  growth  remains 
in  ^ood  condition.  The  flowers  are  borne 
mainly  on  the  points  of  the  new  shoots 
and  on  laterals  nearest  the  points,  more 
sparingly  on  the  lo«er  laterals.  it  is 
hardy  in  genial  soils,  enjoying  best  a 
warm  loam.  Where  it  will  not  grow  well 
in  the  open,  Jl  would  do  so  in  many  places 
against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect.  !t 
does  best  on  warm  soils  in  very  different 
pans  of  the  country,  so  Chat  no  one  need 
doubt  the  litness  of  this  noble  plant  for 
English  gardens. 

The  best  winter  protection  for  Romneya 
Coulteri  is  a  mulch  over  the  roots  of  some 
light  and  porous  material.  Pine  needles 
form  the  best  covering,  and,  after  these, 
rough  cocoanut  fibre.  A  straw  mat  may 
be  placed  round  the  branchesduring  hard 
frosts,  but  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  less  seiere.  A  point 
in  starting  is  to  get  healthy  plants  in  pots, 
planting  in  spring  and  not  disturbing  the 
roots  much.  It  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  and  seed. 

BOMULEA.— Bulbous  plants  of  the 
Iris  famil)-.  They  are  of  dwarf  growth, 
and  have  grassy  foliage  ;  but  though  their 
blossoms  are  showy,  they  are  not  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  they  require  to  be  grown 
either  in  frames  or  in  \ery  warm  sheltered 
borders,  in  light  soil.  The  best  known 
are  R.  Hulbocodium,  ramiflora,  and 
Columnie,  natives  of  South  Europe,  and 
R.  rosea  and  R.  Macowani  from  the 
Cape  of  Ciood  Hope.  The  showy  Crocus- 
like  flowers  of  these  open  fullest  in  sun- 

BOSA  (iViw).— The  flower  of  flowers 
has  been  ill  treated  in  its  literature  !  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an)-thing 
more  confusing  than  the  writings  on 
the  Rose  and  catalogues  of  the  present 
day  1  Almost  useless  groups,  like  the 
Boursault,  are  dignified  as  classes,  while 
more  important  groups  like  Che  noble 
Teas  often  receive  no  due  notice ;  Che 
confusion  arising  from  the  misleading 
term  "hybrid  perpetual"  has  effectually 
concealed  the  fact  that  the  true  per- 
petual bloomers  are  the  Tea  Roses,  so 
keeping  the  noblest  of  all  Roses  out  of 
gardens  even  in  the  southern  counties. 
For  many  jears  Roses  far  superior  to  the 
many  so-called  "perpetual"  in  point  of 
continuity  of  bloom  have  been  raised,  and 
yet,  as  a  result  of  that  ill-chosen  name, 
one  may  go  into  some  of  the  largest 
gardens  and  hardly  see  a  Rose  in  the 
Rose-garden  in  August.  The  set  idea  of 
the  Rose-garden  itself,  as  laid  dovm  in  all 


the  books,  i.e.  a  place  apart  where  one 
can  only  see  flowers  at  a  certain  season, 
was  harmful,  as  it  led  to  the  absence 
of  the  Rose  from  the  flower  garden, 
instead  of  seeing  the  Rose  in  many 
different  attitudes  in  a  country  place,  wc 
see  a  wretched  mob  of  standards  and 
half-standards  rising  out  of  the  ground, 
generally  in  a  miserable  formal  arrange- 
ment called  the  Rosery.  Instead  of 
forming  beautiful  Rose-gardens,  many 
growers  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  growing  Roses  on  tall  Briers  and  other 
stocks,  from  which  they  get  perhaps  one 
or  two  flowers  bigger  than  their  neigh- 
bours' to  send  Co  a  Rose-show.  The  Rose 
exhibitor's  Rose-garden  is  even  uglier 
than  the  so-called  Rosery  in  the  large 
counCrj'-seaC,  and  Chus  Che  beautiful  human 
and  artistic  side  of  the  Rose-garden  has 
been  forgotten.  As,  however,  that  im- 
portant side  of  the  Rose-garden  is  treated 
of  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  it  only 
remains  here  10  deal  with  the  kinds  and 
groups  most  useful  for  the  garden. 

Tea  Roses  for  the  Flower  GARotN. 
— These  are  in  many  ways  so  superior 
to  all  other  Roses,  that  we  might  place 
them  first,  yet  there  is  room  for  a  great 
extension  tn  their  culture  in  gardens, 
both  large  and  smalL  We  find  even 
standard  works  on  Rose-growing  speaking 
of  the  Teas  as  tender  and  needing  pro- 
tection. Others  say  that  only  in  a  fen- 
instances  can  they  be  gron-n  in  the  open 
ground  ;  and  to  have  them  in  full  beauty, 
to  ensure  a  constant  succession  of  ffowers, 
and  to  produce  them  in  all  their  loveliness 
and  purity  of  colour,  they  must  be  grown 
under  glass.  This  is  not  so.  Tea 
Roses  may  be  grown  in  many  {gardens 
where  they  cannot  now  be  found,  and  I 
would  urge  all  who  love  Roses  to  W 
them  fairly,  for  none  are  more  worthy. 
The  variety  of  loielj-  tints  amongst  Tea 
Roses,  the  delicate  odour,  the  profusion 
of  bloom,  the  long  season  over  which  it 
is  borne,  and  their  charming  habit  and 
foliage  are  great  merits.  Let  us  for  e\-er 
give  up  the  stupid  notion  of  growing  oor 
Roses  only  in  a  Roserj-,  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  spot.  The  grand  Tea  Roses  non 
under  notice  are  worthy  of  the  best  position 
in  Che  garden.  There  are  also  man; 
excellent  kinds  for  clothing  walls,  fence*. 
or  any  other  erections  about  our  home:^ 
and  we  shall  need  much  space  if  we  wan; 
to  grow  all  that  are  good.  Here  I  name  I 
all  the  best  Tea  Roses,  and  if  w-e  wooli 
make  our  gardens  sweet  from  June  :| 
November,  these  are  what  we  shooUJ 
plant.  Every'  kind  is  described  from  o-  J 
perience  of  it  in  a,  flower  jfp.rden,  whcfc| 
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the  climbing  kinds  wreathe  the  walls  and  | 
the  dwarfs    are    grouped    in    beds    and  ' 
borders  solely  for  effect.     None,  with  me,   i 
have   ever    been    protected,    but    winter 
winds  blow  furiously  over  the  garden,  and 
on  several  occasions  more  than  20"  of 
frost  have    been    registered  among  the  | 
plants.     They  may  be  grown  with  every   j 
prospect  of  success  over  quite  the  southern  ' 
half   of    England    and    in    many    other 
favoured     spots.        The     dwarfer     kinds 
prefer  a  soil  more  light  and  open  than 
that  usually  chosen  for  other  Roses.    The 
plants  should  be  either  on  the  Brier  Stock 
or  on  their  own  roots.    The  vigorous  and 
perpetual  blooming  climbing  kinds  are 
the  best  Roses  for  walls  and  fences. 


to  buy  strong  plants  of  Tea  Roses  on  their 
own  roots,  the  trials  were  necessarily  made 
with  good  plants  grafted  on  the  Uog  Rose, 
but  all  my  experience  tends  to  show  that 
with  many  of  the  best  kinds  I  should  have 
been  more  successful  with  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  struck  in  the  open  air  in 
October.  K  simple  way  is  that  pursued 
by  cottage  gardeners,  of  putting  in  cut- 
tings in  a  bed  in  ihe  open  air  without 
protection  except  inserting  the  cuttings 
slantwise,  in  which  way  they  strike  more 
surely.  If  Tea  Roses  were  struck  in  this 
way  for  a  year  or  two,  we  should  get  a 
stock  of  healthy  plants  on  theirown  roots, 
which  we  could  soon  compare  fairly  with 
the  Roses  on  the  various  stocks  of  Manetti, 


Many  of  the  climbing  Teas  may  be 
grown  away  from  walls,  which  for  such 
hardy  vigorous  kinds  only  furnish  support, 
shelter  not  being  needed.  Plant  in  groups 
of  from  three  to  twelve  plants  where  they 
ha.ve  room  to  develop  ;  a  stake  here  and 
there  is  all  the  support  needed,  and  they 
will  make  huge  bushes  and  bear  flowers 
by  the  hundred. 

Tea  Roses  for  English  G.\ri>ens. 

The  following  Tea  Roses  are  the  best 

of  the  varieties  opening  well  in  Britain,  and 
the  result  of  a  trial  of  almost  every  obtain- 
.at>Ie  kind,  many  thousand  plants  and 
for  many  years,  all  tried  in  the  open  air 
vk'ithout  protection  of  any  kind  at  any 
season.     As  it  is  extremely  difficult  so  far 


Dog  Rose,  or  other  kinds.  Where,  how- 
ever, we  buy  Roses  worked  very  low,  it  is  a 
simple  way  to  gel  them  on  their  own  roots 
by  burying  the  union  of  the  stock  and 
graft  for  an  inch  or  two  inches  below  the 
surface,  scraping  or  cutting  off  a  little  ol 
the  bark  of  the  Rose  above  ihc  union.  In 
this  way  the  Roses  often  root  abo\e  the 
stock,  and- we  soon  get  the  advantage  of 
the  plant  on  its  own  roots.  Tho  kinds 
that  are  best  worth  doing  in  this  w  ay  are, 
we  think,  the  Tea  Roses  and  the  allied 
monthly  Roses,which  give  such  continuous 
bloom  throughout  the  summer  in  the 
flower  garden.  The  plan  de  series 
trying,  above  all  things  in  soil  supposed 
not  to  be  good  for  Rose  culture-  such  as 
hot  sands  and  other  light -soils,  in  which 
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people  often  despair  of  Roses.  I  feel 
certain  now  that  many  of  the  kinds  1  have 
lost,  or  that  bloomed  feebly  and  died  out, 
were  the  result  of  eraftingi  of  arose  from 
the  stock  itself  ancTconflict  of  the  saps  of 
plants  of  quite  different  countries  and 
natures.  To  be  quite  fair  to  all  these 
beautiftil  Roses  they  should  be  tried  in 
both  ways,  and  not  for  one  year  only  ; — 
Honourable  Edith  Gi  fiord,  Maman 
Cochet  Blanche,  Mme.  Joseph  Schwartz, 
Niphetos,  Rubens,  Mme.  Camot,  Vicom- 
tesse  Folkestone,  Jean  Pemet,  Mme. 
Ch^dane  Guinoisseau,  Mme.  Edourd 
Helfenbein,  Mme.  Hoste,  Yvonne  Gravier, 


That  r 


s  little   if  V 


remember  the 


good  ones,  and  of  those  1  have  growD  and 
found  hardy  and  opening  well,  these  are 
the  best :  Lamarque,  Celine  Forestier, 
Reve  d'Or,  Bouquet  d'Or,  L'Ideale,  W. 
A.  Richardson,  Mme.  Alfred  Caniett, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mme.  Beiard, 
Duchesse  d'Auerstadt. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  — The 
general  name  "  Perpetual "  to  all  thei'arie- 
lies  of  this  class  is  a  misnomer,  as  many 
are  not  at  all  perpetual ;  but  some  ^■arieties, 
more  especially  some  of  our  oldest  Roses, 


Bud.  of  T«  EoH 

Docteur  Grill,  Enitlie  Dupuy,  Mme. 
Charles,Mane  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier, 
Archiduc  h  esse  M  a  rie- 1  m  macu  la  ta,  M  a  ma  n 
Cochet,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  G.  Nabon- 
nand,  Grace  Darling,  Marie  d'Orleans, 
Marquise  de  Viviens,  Pauline  Labont^, 
Baronne  de  Hoffmann,  Mme.  Lambard,  I 
Mme,  Philippe  Kunzt,  Papa  Gonticr, 
Souvenir  de  David  d'Angers,  Princesse 
de  Sagan. 

CL1.MB1NG  Roses  of  t»e  Tea  Charac- 
ter.— These  are  among  the  most  precious 
of  all  plants  :  that  their  origin  is  some- 
what obscure  is  clear  from  our  finding 


keep  on  blooming  until  November. 
Amongst  the  old  H.P.  kinds  one  ma; 
instance  especially  La  France  and  Charte 
Lefebvre,  and  amongst  newer  varieties. 
Viscountess  Folkestone  and  Victor  Hugo 
as  true  perpetuals  ;  whereas  Mrs,  Johi 
Laing,  Margaret  Dickson,  Gabriel  Luim. 
General  Jacqueminot  and  many  other 
H.Ps.  do  not  usually  bloom  after  tte 
month  of  August.  To  this  large  class  ne* 
varietiesare  continually  being  added,  ft« 
which  growers  will  select  their  favouris 
shades  of  colour.  It  is  best  not  lo  foUot 
any  stereotyped  sdection.  as,  frequeotir 
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these  are  Roses  chosen  from  anything  but 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  to  either 
colour  or  form. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  practice  in 
journals  to  make  strict -selections  of  the 
most  popular  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
but  we  do  not  follow  it  here,  as  it  is  best 
not  to  be  narrow  in  one's  selection  where 
there  are  so  many  beautiful  and  well- 
known  kinds.  It  IS  otherwise  with  the 
Tea  Roses,  which  have  been  unaccount- 
ably neglected  as  Roses  for  the  open 
garden,  even  by  the  great  Rose-growing 
nurserymen,  and  of  these  a  careful  selec- 
tion has  been  given. 

Hybrid  Teas.— The  race  of  Hybrid 
Teas  was  obtained  from  crossinK  the 
beautiful  Tea  Rose  and  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  ;  and  so  we  get  a  group  inter- 
mediate in  form  and  in  colour,  and 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  La  France 
and  its  varieties,  very  charming.  They 
are  also  in  some  cases  very  endur- 
ing in  bloom,  which  makes  them  more 
usefiil  than  the  usual  red  Roses  of  our 
gardens.  The  ordinary  culture  of  the 
Rose-^rden  suits  them  well,  and  the 
finer  kinds  should,  if  possible,  be  got  on 
their  own  roots  as  well  as  grafted. 
Among  the  kinds  grown  are  :  Annette 
Camon,  Antoine  Mermet,  Augustine 
Guinoisseau(especiallyfinein  the  autumn), 
Camoens,  Cannes  la  Coquette,  Comte 
Henri  Rignon,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  Esmeralda.  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise,  one  of  the  best  Roses  for  gar- 
dens, vigorous,  with  creamy-white,  bold, 
handsome  dowers,  large  and  sweet  \  the 
leaves  have  a  distinct  fragrance  ;  Grace 
Darling,  Jules  Bassonville,  Lady  Alice, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  La  France,  Ma- 
dame Alexandre  Bemaix,  Madame  Andr^ 
Duron,  Madame  Carle,  Madame  Etienne 
Levet,  Madame  Moser,  Marquise  de  Salis- 
bury, with  glowing  crimson  flowers  and 
deep  green  leaves ;  Michael  Saunders, 
Pearl,  Pierre  Guillot,  The  Puritan,  Wal- 
tham  Climber,  Viscountess  Falmouth, 
Viscountess  Folkestone. 

Climbing  Roses.  —  If  we  look  at 
southern  Continental  gardens,  which  have 
never  received  a  tithe  of  the  labour  and 
care  lavished  on  English  gardens,  but 
which  enjoy  Che  advantage  of  warmer 
climate  and  more  constant  sun,  we  shall 
see  such  arcades,  bowers,  pillars,  and 
climbing  masses  of  beautiful  Roses  on  all 
sides  as  will  put  us  oul  of  humour 
%ivith  our  own  beautiful  individual  blooms, 
staA  will  cause  us  to  regret  the  absence 
from    our    gardens    of  these    luxuriant 


masses  that  neither  receive  nor  indeed 
require  or  obtain  any  special  care  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  If  it  be  un- 
fortunately Che  case  that  Roses  which 
produce  such  glorious  effects  in  foreign 
gardens  are  not  hardy  enough  for  us, 
why  not  try  to  raise  new  varieties  that  will 
endure  our  cold  and  changeable  season  ? 
Surely  in  a  family  that  ranges  from 
Kamtschatka  to  India,  we  may  find  at 
lease  one  species  that  shall  be  the  parent 
of  hardy  climbing  varieties,  as  beautiful  in 
our  climate  as  the  Noisette  and  indica 
major  are  in  the  south  of  France  and 
elsewhere.  We'  have  R.  sempervitens, 
and  the  several  garden  varieties,  such  as 
Fdlicite  Perpetu^,  that  will  climb  a  pillar 
or  shade  an  arcade.  The  .Ayrshire  Roses, 
R.  arvensis  and  varieties  of  the  Boursault 
Rose  (R.  alpina),  though  very  charming, 
bloom  only  in  summer.  They  are  all 
quite  hardy  and  of  vigorous  climbing 
growth,  but  they  do  not  satisfy  those  who 
love  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  the  Noisette, 
or  the  Banksian  Rose.  We  have  also  the 
continuous  blooming  R.  rugosa,  the  semi- 
double  yellow  R.  Fortunei,  and  the  beauti- 
fulR.  sinica,  the  parent  of  the  so-called  large 
white  Banksian  Rose  Fortunei.  Cannot 
some  hybrids  be  raised  from  these  and 
the  semperflorens,  alpina,  or  arvensis 
Species  ?  Let  us  make  use  of  what  we 
have  at  hand  ;  let  us  plant  in  the  wilder 
parts  such  hardy  climbers  as  are  already 
mentioned,  and  make  combinations  of 
such  red  climbing  Roses  as  can  be  found 
hardy.  When  a  warm  wall  needs  clothing, 
the  Banksian  Rose  or  the  various  hybrids 
of  the  Noisette  and  Tea  Roses  may  be 
used,  though  they  are  liable  to  be  cut 
down  in  cold  situations  and  seasons.  For 
sweetness  as  well  as  continuity  of  bloom 
Lamarque's  clusters  of  lemon-white  flowers 
must  stand  first.  Mar^chal  Niel,  though 
unrivalled  for  the  splendour  of  its  golden 
blooms,  is  only  a  shy  bloomer  in  autumn. 
Climbing  Aim&Vibert,which  is  thoroughly 
hardy,  should  be  in  every  garden.  Its 
white  clusters  are  so  contmuously  abun- 
dant and  its  foliage  so  persistent  that  it 
ranks  high  as  a  garden  Rose.  RSve  d'Or 
is  a  delightful  climber,  in  a  warm  situation, 
and  may  be  called  a  climbing  Madame 
Faicot,  so   bright   are   its   half-expanded 

MoNTHLYOR  China  Roses.— Monthly 
or  China  Roses  have  bright  and  varied 
colours,  free  growth,  hardy  constitution, 
and  are  most  constant  bloomers.  They 
are  the  first  to  open  in  the  early  summer, 
and  often  continue  to  produce  their  buds 
and  blossoms   almost    until    winter  has  ' 
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merged  into  spring  again,  a  Monthly  Rose 
bush  in  a  warm  nook  being  scarcely  ever 
without  at  least  a  bud.  They  are  per- 
petual and  perennial  in  the  fullest  sense. 
They  grow  well  either  in  light  or  heavy 
soil,  preferring  that  which  is  light  and 
warm,  but  not  dry.  Severe  pruning  is 
good  for  them,  though  on  walls,  when  the 
earliest  possible  flowers  are  wished  for,  a 
few  shoots  may  be  left  their  full  length. 
There  are  many  varieties,  all  more  or 
less  distinct  in  colour  or  habit,  from  the 


berg,  Louis  Phillippe,  Nemesis,  Prince 
Eugi^e,  Prince  Charles,  St.  Pri:c  de  BeuH, 
Laurette  de  Messimy,  Eug^e  Resal, 
Confucius,  Hermosa,  Hebe,  and  SanglanL 
Lemesle  is  one  of  the  most  handsome, 
deep  pink  with  crimson  reverse,  which 
gradually  creeps  over  and  sufiiises  the 
whole  flower ;  the  leaves  of  this  variety 
have  also  great  substance.  Ducher  and 
Rival  de  Poestum  have  white  flowers. 
The  latter  is  beautifiil,  the  flowei^  abun- 
dant, not  full,  but  of  charming  parity 


lovely  dwarf  kinds,  up  to  the  vigorous 
Crimson  Cramoisie  Grimpanie,  which 
will  climb  to  the  top  of  a  two-storied 
house  and  bedeck  it  with  rich  crimson 
flowers  during  most  of  the  year.  The 
original  single  China  Rose  forms  a  bush 
\\  to  2  ft.  high  ;  its  crimson  blossoms,  like 
brilliant  butterflies  hovering  about,  are 
lovely.  Among  the  besi  are  Alfred 
Aubert,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Cramoisie 
Superieur,  Irene  Watts,  Marie  Wolkofl", 
Nabonnand,  Illanche  de  Chine,  Fellem- 


I  and  form.     Madame  Laurette  Messimy 

'    is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  variety  which 

.  has  yet  appeared,  being  unlike 

I   any  previously-known  kind,   of 

j  growth,   and  one  of  the  most  constant 

I   bloomers. — T.  S. 

Moss  Roses.— These  are  divided  inw 
two  sections — those  which  bloom  onhr 
in  summer— that  is,  during  May.  Jane, 
and  July— and  the  so-called  perpetwU- 
fiowering  kinds.  Among  the  early  kinds. 
the  old  Common  Moss  Rose  may  be  founi 
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Uid  beautiful  it  is.  This  charming  Rose 
las  been  grown  in  English  gardens  for 
more  tlian  a  century,  and  remains  one  of 
ihe  best,  although  it  is  not  seen  nearly  so 
much  as  it  might  be.  In  a  few  gardens  1 
have  seen  this  Rose  grown  as  a  standard, 
but  it  is  not  a  success.  Dwarfs  or  bushes 
on  their  own  ro»ts  are  much  the  best, 
sending  out  long  vigorous  shoots,  if 
planted  in  rich  soil,  and  these  should  be 
pegged  down  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
other  kinds  may  also  be  similarly  grown 
with  advantage- 
In  addition  to  the  Common  Moss,  there 
is  Little  Gem,  a  charming  miniature 
Rose,  with  small  double  crimson  and  well- 
nnossed  flowers.  Crimson  Globe  has  well- 
mossed  buds,  Urge,  and  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour.  Lanei,  coo,  with  lai^e  rosy-ciim- 
son  buds,  Crested  Moss  (pale  rosy-pink), 
Marie  de  Blois  (rosy-lilac),  Celina  [rich 
crimson),  Reine  Blanche  (pure  white), 
Luxembourg  (crimson).  Baron  de  Wasse- 
nar  (bright  red),  and  White  Bath  (paper- 
white),  are  all  good,  and  there  are 
many  others.  Other  Moss  Roses  of 
note  are  classed  separately  as  perpetual 
or  autumn-flowering  kinds,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  need  for  this  separation. 
Bianche  Moreau,  for  example,  is  one  of 
the  best  white  Moss  Roses,  but  only 
blooms  once.  Other  so-called  autumnal 
kinds  are  Madame  WiUiam  Paul,  a  fine 
variety  with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  Madame  Moreau,  rose  ■  coloured, 
edged  with  white.  Madame  Edouard 
Ory,  with  large  rosy-carmine  flowers,  and 
the  Perpetual  White  Moss,  which  blooms 
in  clusters,  are  also  worth  mentioning. 
Other  good  kinds  are  Salet,  and  Soupert 
and  Netting  (bright  rose).  The  last- 
named  is  sweet-scented,  but  not  quite  so 
free  in  blooming  as  other  varieties. 
Zenobia  is  of  satiny-rose  colour.  Con- 
sidering their  charms,  it  is  curious  how 
seldom  Moss  Roses  are  well  grown  in 
private  gardens.  They  are  usually  seen 
at  their  best  in  small  gardens,  where  the 
owner  is  kind  to  his  soil.  Success  with 
Moss  Roses  cannot  be  had  except  in  good 
rich  soil.  The  Moss  Rose  is  a  form  of  the 
Provence  Rose,  to  which  the  same  remarks 
as  to  cultivation  apply. 

Scotch  Roses.— Varieties  of  our  hardy 
native  Rose,  they  are  as  callous  to  frost 
and  snow,  wind  and  storm,  as  the  pro- 
verbial Highlander  in  his  plaid  \  and,  if 
only  the  ground  be  well  broken  and 
manured  when  the  plants  are  first  put  in, 
they  are  better  able  to  take  care  of^ them- 
selves than  any  other  Rose  of  garden 
origin.     If  carefully  planted  at  first,  they 


will  need  neither  pruning  nor  protection, 
training  nor  top-dressin}>',  they  e 


number  of  years  without  special  attention. 
Scotch  Roses  are  not  particular  as  to 
soil  ;  and,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  a  light 
mulching  of  short  manure  in  November 
will  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Scotch 
Roses  are  onl^  summer-flowering,  but 
then  their  delightfully-fragrant  flowers 
come  so  early  that  they  are  especially 
welcome. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  in  cultivation 
many  very  dingy-coloured  varieties,  which 
have  got  these  Roses  a  bad  reputation 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  but 
when  only  delicately- coloured  varieties 
are  grown,  nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  a  mass  of  these  dwarf,  delight- 
fully-fragrant, and  very  hardy  Roses, 
the  buds  of  which  are  in  miniatttre  the 
perfection  of  form — a  quality  which  is 
maintained  in  the  globular  flowers  of  the 
more  double  varieties  ;  while  in  soils  and 
situations  where  the  cultivation  of  most 
other  Roses  would  be  hopeless,  flourishing 

Elants  and  flowers  in  abundance  may  be 
ad  of  the  Scotch  Roses.— T.  W.  G. 
PoLYANTHA  RosES. — These  are  often 
of  a  dwarf  bushy  habit,  rarely  exceeding  a 
foot  in  height.  The  flowers  naturally  are 
very  small,  but  fragrant.  Among  the 
good  varieties  are  Anne  Marie  de 
Montravel,  pure  white,  very  free  ;  Little 
Dot,  soft  pmk;  Mignonette,  pale  rose, 
very  pretty  ;  Perle  d'Or,  nankeen-yellow  ; 
Paquerette,  white ;  Blanche  Rebatel ; 
Cloth  ilde  Sou  pert ;  Georges  Pemet ; 
Gloire  de  Polyanlha ;  Golden  Fairy  ; 
Madame  Allegati^re  \  Marie  Pare ;  Max 
Singer  ;  Souvenir  d'E.  Chatelaine. 

There  is,  however,  some  danger  in  tak- 
ing up  seriously  new  classes  of  Roses  of  this 
kind,  because  there  are  very  few  that  are 
not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  lovely  Tea  and 
other  Roses  which  are  now  obtainable. 
Roses  that  have  not  the  flnesl  forms,  and 
are  unfit  for  cutting  for  the  house,  are 
likely  to  take  a  back  place. 

The  Banksian  Rose  (Rosa  Banksiie), 
a  native  of  China,  was  brought  to  England 
in  1807,  and  Che  best-known  sorts  are 
Alba  Fortunei,  white  and  yellow,  and  the 
Banksian  Roses  require  a  warm  wall  and 
dry  border,  with  two  or  three  years' 
growth  to  bloom  in  perfection.  Merely 
cut  out  a  few  of  the  old  already-bloomed 
shoots,  and  any  late-growing  sappy  wood 
about  July.  They  are  very  precious  for 
covering  house  walls  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  are  not  so  good  on  wet  and 
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hilly  shady  places.     Remove  any  growths   ' 
that  have  been  injured  by  severe  frosts 
during  the  winter,  but  beyond  that  little  i 
spring  pruning  is  needful. 

Noisettes. — Owin^    to  some  of  the  i 
most  important  kinds  in  this  group  being  : 
often    cUssed    with   the    Teas,   even    in 
eatables  which  class  them  as  Noisettes,   I 
there  is  much  confusion.     We  therefore 
omit  Roses  such  as  Bouquet  d'Or,  which 
we  group  among  the   Teas.     They  bloom 
long  and  well  in  clusters,  grow  freely,  and   j 
are  fragrant  and  useful  for  climbing  or 
pillar   Roses.      The   following   are   good 
vars. : — Aim^e   Vibert,   Celine   Forestier, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Cornelia  Koch,  Desprez  k  i 
Fleur    Jaune,     Fellenberg,    Grandiflora,  I 


Madame  Zoetmans,  York  and  Lancaster 
(true). 

The  Provence  Rose  or  Cabbage 
Rose,— Of  this  the  origin  is  not  known, 
but  growine-  abundantly  in  Provence,  it 
has  received  that  name,  though  the  French 
themselves  always  call  it  Rose  d  Cint- 
Ffuiiles.  "  The  rosarijn  should  devote  a 
small  bed  of  rich  soil,  well  manured,  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  charming  flower, 
growing  it  on  its  own  roots,  and  pruning 
closely.  The  Doable  Yellow  Provence 
Rose,  of  a  rich,  glowing,  buttercup-yellow 
as  to  complexion,  and  preltily  cupped  as 
to  form,  full  of  petal,  but  of  medium  siie, 
has  almost  disapfteared  from  our  gardens. 
and  I  have  only  seen  it  ai  the  Siamfoid 


Isabella  Grey,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Joseph  Ber- 
nacchi,  La  Biche,  Lamarque,  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg,  Madame  Camot,  Madame 
Alfred  Carriere,  Madame  Caroline  Kusler, 
Madame  Mas  sot,  Ophirie,  Solfaierre, 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Unique  Jaune. 

The  Damask  Rose  (Rosa  Damascena) 
is  a  native  of  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Europe  about  1370  by  Thibault  IV., 
Count  of  Brie,  returning  from  a  crusade 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Damasks  have 
pale  green  leaves,  green  shoots,  with 
numerous  spines,  are  of  free  growth  and 
hardy  ;  the  flowers  are  pretty  in  form,  and 
very  fragrant.  They  need  but  little  , 
pruning.  Among  the  kinds,  besides  the 
common  one,  are  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles, 
Leda,  Madame   Hardy,   Madanie   Stoltz, 


shows,  sent  there  from  Burleigh.  A\- 
though  common  at  one  time  in  this 
country,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
happy  or  acclimatised." — DEAN  HOLE. 

Bourbon  Roses  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  garden  RosCs.  They  seem 
somewhat  capricious  with  the  exception 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Among 
the  best  kinds  are — Armosa,  Gloire  dt 
Ro  soman  es,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire, 
Queen,  Souvenir  de  la  MaltnaisoB, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Kronprinzen  Victoria. 
Madame  Baron  Veillard,  Marquis  Bat 
baino,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  President  de  U 
Rocheterie. 

Alba  Roses.— The  Alba.  Roses  are. 
from  their  delicacy  of  colouring,  vnteres- 
ing,  and  thrive  under  ordinary  cultivarioe. 

I.:       .     l.,*.-.OOglC 
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The  moderate  growers  should  be  pruned 
closely,  not  the  others.  Blanche  Belgique, 
Belle  de  Segur,  Celestial,  Fflicit6,  Madame 
Audot,  Madame  Legras,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Mrs.  Paul,  and  Loma  Doone  are  among 
the  best  kinds. 

Evergreen  Roses  (R,  sempervirens). 
— These  are  Climbing  Roses,  with  large 
clusters  of  from  ten  to  fifty  blooms  each, 
and  holding  their  dark  green  shining 
foliage  through  a  great  part  of  winter  ; 
they  are  free  growers  and  quite  hardy. 
In  pruning,  the  head  should  be  thinned 
out,  a  few  of  the  more  pendent  shoots 
being  left  their  whole  length. 

Gallica  Roses.  —  This  is  an  old 
group,  that  used  to  be  important,  but  is 
no  longer  so  because  of  the  other  kinds 
that  have  been  raised.  The  many  kinds 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  stiff  erect 
growth  ;  and  require  close  pruning  whilst 
the  flowers  are  fragrant  and  varied  in  hue. 
The  striped  varieties  of  this  section  (Rosa 
Mundi,  etc)  are  often  called  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  following  are  the  best 
known  : — Boula  de  Nanleuil,  Blanchefleur, 
Cynthie,  D'Aguesseau,  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  Kean,  CEillet  Parfait,  Ohl,  Perle 
des  Panach^es,  Rosa  Mundi,  Village 
Maid. 

Ayrshire  Rose  (Rosa  Arvensis  vars.). 
—These  roses,  of  native  origin,  are  of 
rapid  growth,  often  running  15  or  10  ft.  in 
one  season,  and  are  of  use  in  covering 
rough  buildings,  unsightly  banks  and 
trees.  They  do  not  require  rich  soil,  and 
should  be  pruned  very  little,  or  not 
at  all.  Bennett's  Seedhng,  Queen  of 
Ayrshire,  Queen  of  Belgians,  Ruga, 
Dundee  Rambler,  Splendens,  and  Vir- 
ginia Rambler,  are  the  best-known  sorts. 

BoussAULT  Rose  (Rosa  Alpina).— 
This  is  a  distinct  species,  but  its  varieties 
form  a  worthless  group,  which  receives 
its  name  fromM.  Boursault.  Most  of  the 
varieties  are  free  from  thorns  and  have 
long  reddish  shoots.  Amadis  is  most 
grown.     It  is  one  of  the  groups  of 


a  good  Rose  soil,  the  work  will  be  light. 
In  that  case  mark  out  the  position  of  the 
hedge  2  ft.  wide,  trench  up  that  space 
2  ft.  deep,  adding  as  the  work  proceeds  a 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure.  Where 
mere  is  any  doubt  about  the  staple  being 
of  the  right  sort,  remove  it,  and  supply  its 
place  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam 
and  one  of  manure.  There  are,  howei-et, 
many  gardens  the  soil  of  which,  with  the 
addition  of  one  barrowful  of  loam  to  every 
yard  length  of  hedge,  and  about  half  that 
quantity  of  manure,  will  grow  Roses  well. 


Plants  on  their  own  roots  are  indispens- 
able, and  if  from  2  to  3  ft.  high  so  much 
the  better,  as  they  will  form  a  hedge  the 
sooner.  The  time  of  planting  must 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  plants,  but, 
if  only  small  plants  in  pots  are  to  be  had 
it  should  be  in  April  or  May.  In  any  case 
it  should  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
moderately  dry,  and  some  finely-sifted 
mould  should  be  placed  round  the  roots, 
the  ground  being  made  moderately  firm. 
Deep  planting  must  be  avoided.  The 
crown  should  be  about  1  In.  under  the 
surfoce,  as  the  soil  will  afford  it  some  pro- 
tection during  severe  weather.  As  soon 
as  the  planting  is  done,  give  some  support 
to  the  branches  ;  a  neat  stake  and  a  strong 
tie  preventing  them  from  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  Place  a  layer  of  short 
rotten  manure  over  the  roots.  This  should 
be  3  in.  thick,  and  i  ft.  wide  on  each  side. 
During  the  first  two  years  little  pruning 
will  be  necessary,  but  the  second  spring 
after  planting,  any  strong  shoots  that 
exceed  3  ft.  in  length  should  l>e  cut  back 
to  that  point.  In  the  ground  place  a  few 
neat  sticks,  to  which  tie  some  of  the 
lower  branches  to  form  the  base  of  the 
hedge  and  bring  it  into  shape.  After  the 
second  year  the  growth  will  gain  more 
vigour  and  increase  in  length.  Cut  down 
the  strongest  shoots  to  4  ft.  the  third  year 
and  from  that  time  allow  them  to  increase 
slowly  in  height  so  as  to  give  the  lower 
branches  time  to  fill  up  the  base.  Some 
supports  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
growth  in  shape.  The  after-management 
consists  in  giving  the  roots  a  good  dressing 
of  rotten  manure  every  winter.  Rake 
away  the  soil  from  over  the  roots,  lay  the 
manure  on  them,  and  then  replace  the 

Wild  and  Single  Roses. 
There  are  many  beautiftil  single  Roses, 
and  now  that  some  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  them,  we  may  expect  to  see 
them  more  freely  planted.  There  are 
vigorous  climbers  which,  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way  and  a  branched  tree  to 
support  them,  will  climb  to  a  great 
height  ;  others,  sturdy  and  bttshy,  ate 
suitable  for  planting  in  bold  groups  and 
masses,  and  rare  ones  will  merit  special 
care.  They  are  free  from  the  pests  that 
infest  the  double  Roses,  and  above  all 
things  when  single  Roses  are  ptresent 
in  the  garden  a  roseless  June  will  not 
happen  even  in  the  woi^t  of  seasoiis. 
When  Dog  Rose  and  Sweet  Brier  toss 
from  the  hedges  in  early  June  our  gardens 
might  and  should  show  some  of  the  Wild 
Rose  beauty,  for  the  single  Roses  of  many 
lands  are  at  our  disposal. 


Some  Wild  RoKs  and  Ihcic  hybrids. 
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!  (Tkt  Nitdtt  Rose)  is  t. 
beautiful  ^Vild  Rose,  which  when  leafless 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  Japan  Rose,  it 
is  so  aimed  with  the  sharpest  needle-pointed 
spines,  and  it  ha^  the  Same  stout,  vigorous 
bushy  habit  of  growth  as  nigosa.  In  flowec 
and  fruit  it  is  quite  different,  and  is  a  bright 
flowered  kind,  but  early  and  long  blooming ; 
and  it  is  always  one  of  the  Rrst  to  open.  Its 
leaves  arc  smaller  than  those  of  rugosa;  the 
flower  lai^,  rich  red,  with  a  sweet  scent.  It 
also  has  a  showy  fruit,  which  difTers  from  that 
of  the  Japan  Rose,  for,  instead  of  being  roundish 
and  smooth,  it  is  long  and  Fear-shaped,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  its  apex  covered  with 
spiny  bristles.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  as 
haidy  as  any  kind  known,  but  as  yel  un- 
common  in  gardens. 

R.  ALPlNA  {Alfint  Rase)  is  really  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  than  the 
varieties  of  wWch  it  is  the  parent— the  Hour- 
saults.  It  grows  to  a  great  siie,  with  long, 
thomless  shoots  ;  does  not  make  such  a  colour 
display  as  most  kinds,  but  it  is  welcome  for  its 
earliness,  and  a  bowl  of  its  rosy-red  flowers  is 
pretty  in  the  house  in  May. 

R.  BRACTEATA  {TAf  Miuartney  Rose)  is  a 
little  tender,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  [hat  it  repays 
a  little  extra  care,  and  is  pretty  for  a  low  wall, 
which  in  a  sunny  aspect  is  needed  to  bring  it 
out  in  its  full  beauty.  The  plant  is  almost 
evergreen  ;  leaves  dark  green  and  shining  ;  the 
flowers  large,  milk-white,  sweetly  scented,  of  a 
pretty  cupped  form.     China. 

R.  Brunonis  {SVkilt  Indian  Rese),  a  very 
handsome  Rose  and  almost  worth  growing  for 
the  sake  of  its  foliage  alone.  It  is  perhaps  a 
little  tender,  but  v^^rous;  any  injury  that 
happens  from  winter  frosts  is  quickly  eflaced. 
July  is  its  month  of  blooming,  the  flowers  in 
clusters,  pure  white,  with  a  yellow  centre. 
Alone  it  is  capable  of  covering  a  house,  and  it 
must  have  plenty  of  room.  Better  still  to  let 
it  ramble  over  trees  or  shrubs,  as  it  does  at  Kew 
near  the  Cactus  house.  A  single  Rose  named 
Fissardi  also  belongs  to  the  Musk  Rose  type, 
and  has  fragrant  Dog  Rose- like  flowers. 
Under  this  same  name,  however,  comes  one 
from  Germany  with  large  rose-coloured  blooms. 

R.  CAROLINA  (Catr/jna  ^o«)is  a  very  pretty 
Wild  Rose,  somewhat  resembling  R.  lucida,  but 
distinct,  as  it  blooms  during  August,  when 
most  kinds  are  over,  and  it  keeps  flowering 
through  September.  It  is  a  tall,  upright 
grower,  established  bushes  being  6  ft,  high. 
Its  wood  is  smooth,  with  few  spines ;  the 
leaflets  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  flowers 
come  in  clusters  of  a  doren  or  more  among 
plenty  of  foli^e,  the  buds  when  opening  being 
rich  crimson  and  the  expanded  flowers  bright 
rosy- red  sweet-scented.  The  leaves  when 
handled  have  a  distinct  and  pleasant  fragrance. 

R.  INDICA  (Indian  j^ojitJ.— This  species 
appeals  to  all  who  love  Roses,  as  a  parent  of  the 
best  races.  In  it  we  see  those  excellent 
qualities,  and  continuous  bloom,  that  have 
been  kept  through  numerous  generations,  and 
contribute  so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  Tea 
and  Monthly  Roses  of  the  present   day.     Of 


this  species  there  are  two  or  three  forms  is 
cultivation.  At  Chcshunt,  Mr.  Paul  grows  i 
lovely  form,  with  flowers  of  a  flesh-pink  colour ; 
another  variety  has  a  large  crimson-red  Itowei. 
Like  the  Tea  Roses,  this  species  i»  evo 
growing  and  blooming  from  early  summer  till 

R,  vaciDk  [Gli>siy  Rest).— Oat  of  the  best 
Wild  Roses  has  leaves  of  a  shining  green  coloor, 
and  just  when  our  narive  and  other  early  sii^te 
Roses  are  passing  away  this  comes  into  Idoom 
in  July  and  goes  on  for  severar  weeks.  lis 
flowers  are  large,  opening  flat,  clear  rosy-jnnk, 
sweet-scented,  in  clusters  of  from  five  to 
e^ht,  but  succeed  one  another,  so  that  there  is 
not  usually  more  than  one  flower  open  at  a  time 
in  a  cluster.  The  heps  are  about  as  lai^  as  a 
Haiel-nut,  deep  red,  and  make  a  bright  effect 
with  the  ^ing  leaves,  which  assume  autunm 
tints.  The  heps  hang  all  the  winter,  the  leaf- 
less wood  becomes  red,  and  through  the  dnllesi 
time  of  the  year  large  groups  of  this  Rose  are 
pretty  to  see.  A  few  plants  soon  spread  intoa 
thick  mass  as  it  runs  freely  underground,  and 
it  is  so  easily  increased  by  its  suckers,  that  it 
offers  every  facility  for  free  planting. 

R.  LUTEA.— This  very  distinct  Rose  is  belter 
known  throuph  the  forms  derived  from  it  than 
in  its  wild  form,  pretty  as  that  is,  and  it  would 
be  charming  to  grow  on  warm  banks.  There 
are  two  garden  varieties,  commonly  called 
Austrian  Briers,  one  with  yellow  flowers,  the 
other  orange  red.  both  beautiful  for  a  sunny 

R.  MACRANTHA  is  one  of  the  early  bloomos 

and  a  shouy  kind.  The  flowers  are  la^e  and 
beautiful,  chiefly  white,  but  flesh-dnted  round 
the  edges  and  in  the  centre  with  a  tah  of  fine 
yellow  stamens.  In  the  open  ground  it  makes 
a  thick  spreading  bush,  like  R.  arven^  of  our 
hedges.      Europe. 

Rosa  moschata  nivka.— The  old  Musk 
Rose  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
nearly  300  years  ago,  but  the  kind  that  bears 
the  above  name  is  of  garden  origin.  Jt  has  a 
vigorous  dim  bine  habit,  is  hardy,  not  bstidioos 
as  to  soil,  with  shoots  like  Willow  wand^  and 
sending  up  flowers  in  great  clusters  of  thirty  or 
more,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from  nine 
to  twelve  fiilly  open  at  one  time.  The  flowers 
individually  are  large,  opening  wide  and  fiat, 
white,  with  a  suSiision  of  pink  towards  the 
edges  of  the  petals  and  a  cushion  of  yelkm 
anthers  In  the  centre,  which  keep  their  colonr 
whilst  the  flower  lasts.     The  leaves  have  seven 


leaflet: 


:eof  a 


'oung  scented, 
but  small  spines  are  numerous  towards  the  tips 
of  the  shoots.  For  cutting  it  is  delightful,  as 
the  clusters  have  long  stems,  and  in  ate  house 
every  bud  opens  in  due  course.  The  buds  are 
of  a  lovely  pink  colour  before  they  open. 

R.  NUTKANA,  according  to  the  Gardat  aaJ 
Forest,  is  one  of  the  most,  showy  spedes  di 
Western  America,  having  the  largest  Bowos 
and  fruits.  Its  habit  is  described  as  stOQt,  tk 
leaves  ample  and  broad,  the  flowers  taiBt 
white,  and  the  fruits  bright  scarlet,  ^  iiL  in 
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Paul's  Cakmimb  is  a  garden  variety,  and  s 
welcome  addition  to  single  Roses  beciuise  of  its 
bright  carmine-red  Sowers.  Its  vigorous  growth 
makes  \\.  useful  for  walls,  fences,  and  on  pillars 
it  does  well. 

Paul's  Single  White  is  a  vigorous  Rose 
□f  guden  origin,  and  as  we  happen  to  have  it 
growing  beside  moschata  nivea  think  it  not 
nearly  so  good.  It  is  rampant,  hardy,  and  has 
tufe  deep  green  leaves,  the  flowers  in  large 
clusters,  scented,  the  buds  of  a  tender  pink 
colour,  but  the  flowers  do  not  open  out  like 
those  of  the  Musk  Rose,  and  the  anthers  turn 
black.  It  is  nevertheless  a  useful  single  Rose 
if  placed  apart  from  the  others,  and  it  has  one 

merit  nhich  they  lack  inflowerii^i ""~ 

The  vigorous  shoots  which  grow  u 


Aaa,  and,  although  often  planted,  is  scarcely 
ever  made  enough  of  in  country  places.  It  is 
most  oseflil  for  forming  fences  with  (^ick  or 
even  by  itself  on  good  banks,  as  it  is  SO 
spiny  that  cattle,  which  do  so  much  harm 
to  almost  every  other  kind  of  hedge  plant,  do 
not  touch  this,  so  that  it  swings  careless  in  the 
field  where  they  are.  The  plant  ought  to  be 
grown  by  the  thousand,  and  anybody  with  a 
tew  bushes  of  it  can  save  the  seed  for  this  pur- 

ese.     It  is  a  delightful  plant  from  the  time  its 
ds  burst  in  early  spring  until  the  birds  have 
eaten  the  brilliant  berries  in  winter. 

R.  RUBRIFOLIA  (Rfd-ltaved  Hose)  should 
have  a  place  for  its  lovely  tinted  leaves  and 
shoots  :  It  has  a  rambling  or  climbing  habit, 
but  also  grows  into  a  large  self-supporting  bush. 


Tbc  A 


of  the  first  blooming  usually  produce  a  great 
cluster  of  flowers  at  the  top  when  they  have 
completed  their  growth. 

R.  PoLYANTHAtSram^A^fljt).— A  rampant 
climber,  which  will  quickly  climb  a  tree,  cover 
a  building,  or,  away  from  any  support,  spread 
into  an  enormous  bush.  It  has  long,  spineless 
shoots  clothed  with  glossy  green  leaves. 
blooming  early  in  June ;  a  mass  of  white  flowers 
crowded  in  a  pyramidal  truss,  with  a  powerful 
.scent.  The  variety  grandiflora  is  an  improve- 
ment, but  as  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  planted.  It  has  all  the  vigour  of  the 
type,  and  flowers  much  la^er.  They  cluster 
in  an  immense  truss,  are  pure  white  and  sweetly 
scented. 

R.  RUBIGINOSA  {Svrielhrur).—Va\\a.pi  as 
pretty  as  any  Wild  Rose  in  flower,  fruit,  and 
deligiitfiil  fragrance.  It  is  a  native  Rose,  but 
also  distributed  through  much  of  Europe  and 


The   flowers  are  red    and    small,   the    fruits 

ish-rcd  with  soft  flesh.     Its  chief  charm, 

the  colour  of  shoots  and  leaves. 

strong    shoots    are    purple-red 

a  pale  gray  bloom,  whilst  the 

of  a  peculiar  glaucous  colour  brightly 


purplisl 


tinged  with  red.     North  America. 

R.  HUGOSA  {Xatnaiias  Kost). — A  strong 
grower  in  any  soil,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  making 
a  handsome  bush  when  isolated,  but  large 
gardens  should  have  great  groups  of  it,  and  in 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  it  is  beautiful ;  it  is  a 
long  and  persistent  bloomer,  and  reaches  the 
icnith  of  its  beauty  when  the  secondary  flowers 
come  with  the  glowing  orange  and  red  fruits 
that  have  succeeded  the  first  ikiwers.  Then  a 
second  crop  of  ripe  fruit  apjiears  late  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  showing  the  Rose 
in  another  pretty  aspect.  It  makes  a  good 
hedge,   and   where  pretty  dividing  lines  are 
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warned,  i[  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  purple,  pink,  and  wliite  forms,  this 
last  being  lovely,  and  quite  the  best  single 
white  Rose  of  the  non-climbers.  They  ate 
free  enough  to  plant  for  covert.  Rosa  Rege- 
liana  and  R.  kamtschalica  are  fonns  of  this 
species,     [apan. 

k.  spiNOsisslMA  {Burnet  j?d«).— A  pretty 
native  Wild  Rose,  which  will  grow  and  flouiish 
where   many  Roses   fail   in   the   lightest  and 


hottest  of  soils.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  Scotch 
Roses,  some  of  which  are  so  verj-  pretty  in  like 
soils ;  the  creamy  while  (lowers  of  the  wild 
plant  are  pretty  and  fragrant. 

R.  WlCHUBiANA. — A  distinct  and  charming 
Rose,  perfectly  prostrate  in  habit,  every  branch 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  a  rapid  grower  making 
shouts  II  ft.  long  in  a  season,  the  leaves 
lustrous  green,  and  flowers  sunding  a  little 
above  the  mass  of  creeping  stems,  pure  white, 
l|  to  1  in.  across.  For  rapidly  covering  sunny 
banks  nothing  could  be  more  charming  than 
this  beautiful  Japanese  Rose,  aba  for  the  bolder 
kind  of  rock-garden  drooping  over  the  larger 
rocks.  It  is  hardy  so  far  as  recent  winters 
entitle  one  to  judge,  and  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

R.  sinica  is  a  lai^e,  single,  white -flowered, 
climbing  species  from  China  or  Japan.  R. 
gigantea,  the  giant  of  single  white  Roses,  lately 
inlrnduced  from  India,  isof  doubtful  hardiness, 
otherwise  it  would  be  a  great  addition.  R, 
Be^eriana,  a  North  American  kind,  of  lowly 
growth,  has  iihile  starry  flowers.  K.  Woodsi, 
a  garden  form  of  R.  blanda,  has  rosy.pink 
flowers,  and  continues  blooming  till  stopped  by 
sharp  frost.  R.  pisocariia,  Irom  California, 
makes  a  straggling  bush,  with  Rowers  of  medium 
sire  and  bright  red,  are  well  wonhy  of  a 
place  in    the    rock-gatden.      R.    l>erl>erifolia 


Hirdyi  has  flowers  like  those  of  a  CisCus,  rich 
",ow  in  colour,  with  a  crimson  blotch  at  the 
e  of  each  petal,  but  wants  heat  and  blight 
sun.  Hebe's  Lip  is  a  garden  form,  but  a  pretty 
single  Rose  with  a  stout  hushy  habit  of  growth, 
and  large,  creamy  white  blossoms  that  have  a 
distinct  Picotee  edge  of  red  niound  the  petals. 

The  above  is  a  selection  mostly  of  the 
best  Wild  Roses  known  to  us  for  the  garden 
or  shrubberies  a.nd  fences  near  the  garden. 
There  are  many  Wild  Roses  inhahiiing 
northern  and  temperate  countries,  and 
many  Chat  have  never  been  in  cultivation 
that  are  very  beautiful  and  deserving 
of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the 
increased  cultivation  of  these  beautifol 
things  will  lead  to  further  knowledge  of 

Wild  Species  of  the  Rose  in 
Cultivation.— According  to  the  Kew 
list  the  following  wild  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation there,  and  the  number  deserves 
to  be  added  to,  as  no  doubt  there  are 
many  wild  kinds  in  the  three  continents 
of  the  northern  world  which  have  never 
been  introduced. 


a.  Chlu 


Anioica;  tanim.  North  Tcmptratc  Zone  ;  iarsli 
N.  AnKfica ;  ctnlffBlia,  Oricnl :  cimmamomra,  .\i 
TcnperaH  Zone  -.Jaiaatcrna,  Eulcm  Europe,  Orii 

Central  Auaj  ynJltrii.  Ntw  Mrxico  ;  'fr^X^ 
Ma<iiiuin*orEiiraK',fW»£H,  N.  Amtrica:> 
MfUJU.  China ;  ^fZ/nrd,  S.  EunnK  x^lgantta,  Humi 
Hariiii,  garden  erioin  :  litiKafkKnrii,  Pniii  and  / 
Minor;  kOtruiai,  Enilud  and  Inland:  /-iif. 
gin]eiioriBin;ihfMJ&,  N.  AnerkssAjM^a,  Euic 
fmamahi,  France ;  At^ftn,  China ;  irerf/w-mr-T,  Iii> 
-   'fa.  EurajM :  An-JraM,  China;  la^ra,  bibc 


Maa/liaM, 


mkrofkj'tiat  China ;  m&ti 
Europe  lo  India :  tnuililler. 
N.  Amer'-  ■   —=-—' — 


H.  America :  Mnicnt,  Orii        ,  ,    ,        

N.    America:  pmniftra.    Europe:  nftiu,    Europe 
•nbtHft,  Europe  xivbii^mtia,  Europe  :  rugntv,  Japan 


pe  :  rmpt^  miM,  Europe  :  n 
S.  Europe ;  ufiaa,  India 

and  Siberia ;  ><>7<iu,  S.  EnjUnd  ;  I _. ,^  , 

ChL™a"dj'apa?T!tn«r*S^?Penia.lrgil^:n^r&^ 

BOSHABINUS  {Rosemary).— \.  well- 
known  shrub.  R.  oJiHuiii/is,  is  not  hardv 
enough  everywhere,  but  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  dry,  warm,  rocky  banks  it  is 
useful  ;  all  like  its  fragrance,  and  the 
flowers  are  pretty  when  the  plant  is  growTJ 
on  dry  soils.  Where  it  perishes  in  winter 
in  the  open  ground  it  may  be  grown 
against  a  wall.    Cuttings  and  seed. 

BUBU8  {Brambles).  —  Trailing  atid 
often  prickly  shrubs,  some  of  the  best  frocn 
Amenca ;  the  finest  of  these  being  tbe 
Rocky  Mountain  Bramble  (R.  deliciosus  .  \ 
quite  unlike  an  ordinary  Bramble. 
being  without  spines  or  prickles.  Is 
makes  a  rounded  spreading  bush  about 
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4  li.  high,  and,  in  June,  bears  snow-white 
flowers  about  the  siie  of  Dog  Roses,  and 
like  them  in  form.  It  is  hardy  in  most 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  in  cold 
districts  may  be  grown  against  a  wall, 


which  it  quickly  clothes  with  a  beautiful 
growth,  and  flowers  more  abundantly  than 
as  a  bush.  Always  select  for  it  the  sun- 
niest and  wannest  place  in  the  garden, 

B.  odoratufl  is  3  to  8  ft.  high,  with  large- 
lobed  leaves,  and  from  June  till  August 
large  clusters  of  rich  purple  flowers.  It 
may  be  used  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  or  in  the  wild  garden,  and  is 
very  hardy.  Like  the  garden  Raspberry, 
it  sends  up  strong  annual  shoots,  which 
in  rich  soils  reach  6  ft.  There  is  no  finer 
shrub  for  planting  under  the  shade  of 
large  trees  and  in  rough  places. 

B.  nntkantiS.^This  is  found  from 
North  California  to  Nooika  Sound,  and 
is  rather  taller  in  growth  than  R.  odoratus, 


Rubus  nulkuiui  (the  Noatlia  Sound  Rupbercy). 

he  flowers  pure  white.    They  are  partial 
o  a  moist  soil,  as  near  the  margins  of 


a  pond  or  stream.  They  are  among  the 
best  shrubs  for  the  wild  garden,  where 
in  a  short  lime  they  spread  into  targe 
masses  if  in  good  soil  and  partial  shade. 
The  Salmon  Berry  (R.  spectdbilis),  from 
North-west  America,  has  flowers  of  a 
bright  red  and  very  early.  It  is  best  in 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock-garden  or 
for  the  wild  garden. 

B.  billoras,  or  B.  leacodanois  ( Whiu- 
•washfd  Bramble\  from  the  Himalayas, 
has  tall  wand-like  stems  often  10  ft.  or 
more  in  height,  whitened  with  a  mealy 
substance  on  the  bark.  Its  white  flowers 
are  not  showy,  and  are  succeeded  by 
edible-acid,  Raspberry- like  fruits.  R. 
australis,  from  New  Zealand,  is  without 
(rue  leaves,  and  prickly.  In  warm  situa- 
tions on  walls  it  grows  several  feet  high. 
The  beautiful  R.  rosasfolius  (Rose-leaved 
Bramble),  from  the  Himalayan  region,  is 
scarcely  hardy  enough  for  open-air  except 


in  favoured  spots  or  against  sunny  walls. 
Its  double  variety  (coronarius)  has-loose 
clusters  of  large  white  flowers,  which  are 
very  double  ;  it  is  often  grown  as  a  green- 
house  shrub,  .\mong  the  best  native 
Brambles  are  the  beautiful  double  varie- 
ties of  R.  fruCicosus,  which  flower  late 
in  summer.  There  are  the  double  pink 
and  the  double  white  kinds,  both  known 
under  various  names ;  but  the  names 
of  double  pink  and  double  white  are 
sufficient.  As  they  are  forms  of  distinct 
species  or  varieties,  they  differ  in  habit, 
the  double  pink  being  much  the  stronger 
and  more  free  flowering.  When  well 
placed  the  double  pink  makes  a  wide- 
spreading  mass  like  the  common  Bramble, 
and  gives  from  the  middle  of  August  till 
autumn  an  abundance  of  bloom,  every 
flower  being  a  rosetle  of  delicate  pink 
petals.  The  double  white  ts  a  form  of 
R.  tomeniosus,  and  its  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  double  pink,  but  less 
3  E 
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double.  The  double  while  and  the  double 
pink  should  be  planted  near  each  other, 
and  will  clothe  banks  or  associate  with 
bold  rocks.  Another  fine  Bramble  is  the 
Cut-leaved,  or  I'arsley-leaved  Bramble, 
which  has  a  profiision  of  while  blooms, 
succeeded  by  large  delicious  fruits.  Some 
of  the  so-called  American   Blackberries, 


such  as  the  Lawion  and  KittanJnny,  do 
not  succeed  in  our  country. 

A  few  of  the  small  kinds,  such  as  R. 
arcticus  (which  grows  a  few  inches  high 
and  bears  numerous  rosy-pink  blossoms), 
the  Cloud-berry,  R.  Chamasmorus  (also 
dwarf  and  with  white  blossoms),  the  Dew- 
berry (R.  Cccsius),  and  R.  saxatilis,  are 
pretty  in  partially- shaded  spots  in  the 
rock-garden  in  moist  peaty  soil. 

EUDBEOKIA  (Con^ott/^r).  —  North 
American  Composites,  with  showy  yellow 
flower-heads,  usually  with  a  dark  centre 
conej making  striking  plants  for  the  hardy 
border,   flowering    in    I, 


R.  MAMMA  is  a  handsome  plant  6  or  7  ft. 
high,  having  flower's  densely  set  with  liioad 

5 olden  rays  produced  in  Augiiit  and  Scplember, 
'he  lai^e  glaucous  o^'al  and  entire  leaf  al  once 
distinguishes  it  from  others  of  the  genus.  A 
native  of  the  warmer  States  of  America,  it 
thti^'es  best  in  warm  gardens  and  in  hot  sum- 
mers, and  from  lime  to  time  it  should  be  renewed 
from  imported  seeds. 

R.  PiK.s'ATA  grows  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  flower- 
ing from  July  until  hard  frosts  Overpower  it. 
It  is  not  a  long-lived  plant,  getting  loo  hard 
and  woody  at  the  base  to  continue  to  break 
well,  so  it  is  better  to  keep  a  few  seedlings  on 
hand.  Seed  isabundanlly  produced  and  easily 
raised.  Plants  flower  in  the  second  year,  and 
continue  about  live  years 


:  of 


flowers  come  early  in  July  ;  they  have  few  and 
horizontal  rays,  and  are  solitary  on  the  stalks, 
their  siie  makii^  up  for  their  small  number, 
and  the  whole  plant  having  a  majestic  appear- 
ance. It  is  better  for  frequent  diviaon,  ex- 
haust!:^ the  soil  if  left  to  itself  for  several 

R.  i-ACtsiATA  is  the  tallest  of  the  cone 
flowers,  7  to  10  ft.  high.  The  leaves,  ai  the 
name  implies,  are  unevenly  divided  into  narrow 
ribbons,  or  cut  into  laiger  lobes,  dif^renl 
individuals  varying  much  in  leafage.  The 
flower  is  large,  the  rays  curved  downwards  so 
as  nearly  to  touch  the  stalk,  and  the  cone  is 
greenish.  Plants  live  many  years  without 
spreading  much,  but  are  easily  divided,  and 
self-sown  seedlings  come  up  round  if  the  seed 
escapes  the  green  litmetsaiidchaffinches,  which 
delight  to  eal  il. 

R.  NlTll>A. — The  general  habit  of  this  is 
that  of  R.  laciniala,  but  the  leaves  are  less 
incised  than  in  any  of  that  species  ;  the  flowvrs, 
though  smaller  in  outline,  are  more  regular  and 
plentiful,  and  have  broader  and  more  golden 
rays.  They  b^n  lo  open  when  R.  laciniala 
is  over,  and  continue  into  November.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  kind,  i-igorous  and  hardj',  and 
grows  6  ft.  or  more  high  in  good  soil. 

R.  suBTOMKNTOSA.  — In  this  the  flowers 
show  hardly  any  raised  cone  ;  the  disc  is  very 
black,  and  the  golden  rays,  about  an  inch  long, 
continue  horizontal,  so  that  it  would  hardly  be 
taken  for  a  cone-flower.  It  grows  4fl.  tiigh, 
flowering  late  and  very  freely.  Diviuon. 
V'oung  plants  succeed  best ;  when  old  the}-  are 
apt,  like  R.  piunala,  to  get  so  hard  at  the  base- 
that  large  limbs  suddenly  lose  their  vital  union 
with  the  root  and  wither  before  flowering. 

R.  Pt;KPU](EA.^ln  this  distinct  cone-flowex 
the  ray  florets  are  of  a  reddish  or  mse-purplr 
hue,  and  the  flowers  are  fully  4  ins.  across. 
When  fully  established  the  plants  reach  3  lo  4 
ft.  high,  and  are  effective  on  account  of  Iheir 
free-flowering  and  erect  habit.  The  plant  onlv 
rsrely  produces  seeds,  and  these  are  generalnr 
slow  to  vegetate,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  hest 
rather  to  rely  on  careful  division  of  the  ioo«  to 
ensure  maintaining  a  stock.  Other  kincls 
closely  allied  to  this  species  are  R.  pal£ida, 
A',  angusli/blia,  R,  purpurea  intertnedia,  a. 
line   form   with  branching  habit,  and   A*.   ^. 

R.  SHKCiosA  is  given  the  unauthorised  naicc 
of  R.  Newmanm,  though  I  never  could  ciis- 
cover  why.  It  is  so  well  known  that  I  need 
say  little  more  than  advise  those  who  wish  it 
to  succeed  in  hot  and  dry  sununei^  to  dress  the 
surface  with  rich  compost  and  to  water  it  ir«II. 
or  it  withers  prematurely. 

R.  HIRTA  IS  said  by  Asa  Gray  to  be  "■•nii^l 
or  biennial,"  and  it  certainly  requires  frecjueat 
renewal  from  seed.  Two-year-old  plants  tie^^ 
to  flower  early  in  June,  and  coalinti«  ^^ 
through  summer.  It  is  well  to  select  chr 
largest  and  most  golden  flowera  for  se^ 
This  species  always  attracts  notice  in  irty  iv- 
den  from  the  bright  colour  of  the  rays  b<k1  iJ^ 
good  contrast  of  the  black  cone.  " 
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Eiceptiog  R.  maxima,  I  hive,  in  a  long 
gudenui^  experience,  found  no  difficulty  \a 
maintaimng  a  stocl:  of  all  ihese  cone-floweis. 
R.  piHiiata,  R.  laeimata,  R.  hirta  ripen  plenty 
of  seed  every  year.  I  never  found  ripe  seed 
on  any  of  ihe  others,  but  they  are  all  easily 
divided ;  ihe  whole  tribe  likes  a  rich  moist 
soil  and  a  warm  aspect.     C  WoLLEY-DoD. 

BtJMBX  (Z»(vi).— The  only  one  worth 
growing  is  our  great  native  Water  Dock 
{R.  Hydrolapathum),  sufficiently  striking 
for  a  place  amongst  ornamental  subjects 
by  the  water-side.  Its  leaves,  sometimes 
2  ft.  or  more  in  length,  form  erect  and 
imposing  tufts  ;  while  its  (lowering  stem, 
frequently  6  ft.  in  height,  has  a  dense, 
pyramidal  panicle  of  an  olive-fawn  or 
reddish  colour.  In  autumn  the  leaves 
change  to  a  lurid  red,  a  colour  they  retain 
for  some  time.  A  root  or  two  deposited 
in  the  mud  near  the  bank  of  a  pond  or 
a    slow  stream   will   require   no    further 


EUSCUS  {Butcher's  Broom). —  These 
are  distributed  throughout  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  temperate  Asia.  All  the 
hardy  kinds  may  be  planted  under  the 
drip  and  shade  of  trees  where  few  other 
evet^jeens  could  exist.  Propagate  by 
division  of  the  roots.  The  R.  aculeatus 
(Common  Butcher's  Broom)  is  a  native  of 
our  copses  and  woods,  with  curious 
prickly  leaves,  or  rather  substitutes  for 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers  which 
appear  in  April,  and  succeeded  by  bright 
rea  berries  about  the  size  of  Peas.  This 
dense,  much-branched  Evergreen  rarely 
grows  more  than  2  ft.  high,  and  its  thick, 
white,  twining  roots  strike  deep  into  the 
ground.  The  Alexandrian  Laurel  (R. 
racemosus)  is  an  elegant  shrub  with  glossy 
dark  green  leaves.  Its  stems  are  valuable 
for  cutting  from  either  in  winter  or  at  any 
other  season.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  partial  shade,  and  should  have 
deep  loamy  soil,  but  thrives  on  chalk.  S. 
Europe.  R.  Hypophyllura,  a  very  dwarf 
kind,  and  R.  Hypoglossum  are  not  im- 
portant. 

BUTA  (.ffttir).— The  common  Rue  (R. 
fraveolens)  is  not  ornamental,  but  R. 
ilbiflora  is  a  graceful  autumn- flowering 
tlant  about  z  ft.  high,  with  leaves  re- 
«mbling  those  of  the  common  Rue,  but 
□ore  glaucous  and  finely  divided.  The 
mall  white  blossoms,  borne  profusely  in 
irge  terminal  drooping  panicles,  last  until 
he  frosts.  In  some  localities  it  is  hardy, 
ut,  unless  planted  against  a  wall,  should 
enerally  have  slight  protection  in  severe 
-eatber.  It  is  also  known  as  Bcenning- 
ausenia  albiflora,  Nepaul.  Another 
retty  plant  is  the  Padua  Rue  (R.  patavina), 
to  6  in.  high,  with  small  golden-yellow 


flowers  of  the  same  odour  as  the  c 
Rue,  and  the  plant  is  about  as  hardy  a 
R.  albiflora. 


8ABBATIA  {American  Ctnlaury).— 
Pretty  N.  American  plants  of  the  Gentian 
feimily.  The  species  introduced  are— S. 
chloroides,  with  large  pink  flowers ;  S, 
campestris,  with  light  rose  flowers  ;  and  S. 
angularis,  with  purplish-red  flowers.  S. 
chloroides,  being  found  in  bogs,  requires  a 
very  moist  spot ;  S.  campestris,  an  open 
and  drier  place  ;  S.  angularis,  a  sheltered 
situation  and  partial  shade,  in  imitation  of 
that  afforded  by  the  vegetation  amongst 
which  it  grows  wild.  The  soil  should  con- 
sist of  equal  parts  of  good  flbry  loam  and 
finely-sifted  leaf-mould,  with  enough  sand 
to  make  it  open.  Seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  summer.  The  seedlings  should 
be  potted  off  before  they  become  in  the 
least  drawn,  or  they  will  make  weak 
plants,  and  they  should  be  wintered  in  a 
cold  airy  frame.  In  spring  repeatedly 
stopping  the  shoots  will  induce  them  to 
form  bushy  plants  before  flowering.  All 
are  biennial  and  should  be  raised  annually. 

SAOOHABUM.— 5.  a^ptiacum  is  a 
vigorous  perennial  Grass,  forming  tufts  of 
reed-like  downy  stems,  6  to  lo  ft,  high,  and 
clothed  with  graceful  foliage.  It  is  suited 
for  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water  and  for 
pleasure-grounds,  and  requires  a  warm 
position.  In  our  climate  it  does  not 
flower,  but  is  a  good  plant  from  its 
leaves  and  habit.  Division  in  spring,  and 
the  offsets  should  be  started  in  a  frame 
or  pit :  in  May  or  June  they  may  be 
planted  out.  N.  Africa.  S.  Maddeni  is 
a  ciuick-growing  hardy  perennial,  about  5 
ft.  nigh,  with  paceftii  leaves,  and  is  well 
worthy  ofgro  wing  with  other  large  Grasses. 

SAalHA(/'£ar/ici?r/).-The  only  species 
worthy  of  culture  is  the  Lawn  Pearlwort 
(S.  glabra),  a  plant  very  generally  known 
in  consequence  of  being  much  talked  of 
a  few  years  since  as  a  substitute  for  lawn 
Grass,  though  it  has  not  answered  the 
expectations  formed  of  it.  It  is  none 
the  less  a  pretty  little  alpine  plant, 
forming  on  level  soils  carpets  almost  as 
smooth  as  velvet,  and  these  in  early 
summer  are  starred  with  prelly  little 
white  flowers.  It  is  multiplied  by  pulling 
the  tufts  into  small  pieces  ana  then 
replanting  them  a  few  inches  apart,  when 
they  soon  meet  and  form  a  carpet.  Al- 
though S.  glabra  does  not  generally  form 
a  permanent  or  satisfactory  turf,  yet  by 
selecting  a  rather  deep  sandy  soil  a 
turf  maj'  be  made,  but  it  must  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  well  rolled,  and  this 
IS  rarely  worth  attempting.  When  the 
3    E   2 
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plant  begins  to  perish  in  flakes,  it  should 
be  taken  up  and  replanted.  Corsica, 
Syn.,  Spergula  pilifera. 

SAaiTTABIA  (y^^iwAiarf).— Water 
plants  of  the  Water  Plantain  family, 
the  best  known  being  our  native  Arrow- 
head, with  its  arrow-shaped  leaves  and 
tall  spikes  of  white  blossoms.  Its  double 
variety  is  handsome,  and  its  blossoms  last 
longer.  There  are  one  or  two  handsome 
double  kinds,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
dear,  but  Ihey  are  worth  growing  in 
ponds  ;  best  in  water  i  ft.  deep,  if  their 
tubers  are  planted  in  mud. 

BAUSBUEIA  {Maiden-hair  Tree).— 
S.  adiantifoUa  is  a  beautiful  tree  in  all 
stages  and  at  all  seasons,  perhaps  most 
attractive  during  the  autumn,  just  before 
the  leaves  drop,  since  the  foliage  assumes 
then  a  bright  yellow  hue.  Although  it  dif- 
fers much  from  the  Conifers,  it  belongs  to 
that  order,  and  is  one  of  the  few  deciduous 
members  of  it.  Probably  its  scarcity  is 
accounted  for  by  its  not  being  readily  pro- 
pagated, and  by  its  making  slow  progress 
during  its  earlier  stages,  since,  on  this 
account,  it  is  not  popular  in  nurseries.  A 
rather  deep,  fairly,  moist  soil  of  a  loamy 
nature  seems  to  meet  its  requirements,  but 
it  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  for 
a  fine  specimen  grows  on  the  shallow 
gravelly  subsoil  of  Kew.  Its  fruits  are 
said  to  be  eaten  in  China  and  Japan,  but 
they  are  rarely  produced  here. .  There 
are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  species, 
and,  when  raised  from  seed,  as  it  always 
should  be,  there  are  individual  differences. 
Syn.,  Ginkgo  biloba. 

SAIJZ(If(7/0if). — Large  and  medium 
sized  trees,  shrubs,  and  even  alpine  trailers 
of  northern  and  temperate  countries, 
mostly  hardy  and  of  singular  beauty  and 


interest  for  our  gardens  and  home  grounds, 
;n  which  they  are  much  neglected.  Not- 
A'ithstanding  the  number  of  trees  in  the 
:ountty,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  pictur- 


esque one  than  the  Babylonian  Willon-, 
which  is  not  common  in  many  district) 
about  London,  although  it  is  by  the  river 
and  in  the  eastern  counties.  There  are 
many,  however,  who  plant  this  who  do 
not  care  for  handsome  Willows  of  erect 
habit,  but,  as  we  think,  with  more  beauty 
of  colour,  such  as  the  scarlet-barked  or 
cardinal  Willow,  and  even  the  old  yellow 
Willow.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  other 
Weeping  Willows  have  been  propagated 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  so  that  we 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  old  Weeping 
Willow,  which,  occasionally,  was  apt  to 
be  cut  down  in  hard  winters.  When  the 
gardener  plants  a  Willow,  it  is  generally 
some  cunous  one  with  a  mop  head,  like 
the  "  American  "  Weeping  Willow.  Coun- 
try gentlemen  should  therefore  take  the 
Tree  Willows  under  their  own  care,  and 
plant  them  in  bold  groups  and  colonies 
here  and  there,  by  water  or  in  wet  or 
marshy  places.  A  marshy  place  planted 
with  underwood  formed  of  the  yellow  or 
red  Willow  would  be  charmingly  pictur- 
esque in  winter — indeed  at  all  times,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  of 
these  Willows  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 
In  places  which  are  much  haunted  by  the 
rabbit,  young  Willows  of  these  kinds  go 
very  rapidly,  and,  planted  by  streams  in 
meadows  where  there  are  catde,  they  are 
nibbled  down,  so  that  in  certain  districts 
a  little  care  may  be  wanted  to  protect 
them.  .  None  of  the  Willows  here  men- 
tioned should  ever  be  grafted.  1  have 
skeleton  Willows  alongside  some  ponds, 
the  sad  remains  of  grafted  Willows  which 
>vere  interesting  and  little-known  kinds, 
all  grafted  on  the  common  Sallow  {SaJis 
caprea).  The  grafted  portion  gradually 
died  ;  the  stump  on  which  they  are  grafted 
remained  sound,  and  from  it  have  come 
the  vigorous  shoots  of  many  Withies. 
Inasmuch  as  the  whole  country  and  the 
woods  near  have  many  of  the  same  tree. 
whichseeds  everywhere  near,  this  unsought 
plantation  of  a  common  tree  by  garden 
ponds,  is  far  from  a  gain.  "As  easy  to 
strike  as  a  Willow,"  is  a  proverb  amang 
gardeners,  and  there  is  no  good  teasoa 
for  grafting  these  plants.  The  graceivl 
Willow, called  in  our  gardens  the  American 
Willow,  is  invariably  grafted  on  theSallov, 
and  if  not  watched  and  the  suckers  re-  i 
moved,  will  quickly  perish  i  but  if  a  sbotKJ 
of  this  plant  be  hanging  into  water  it  | 
quickly  roots,  showing  how  easily  the  ti 
could  be  increased  if  nurserymen  wo 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it  in  the  right  *__, 
The  objection  to  the  grafting  is,  firsi  4^ 
all,  the  frei^uent  death  of  the  ttccq 
secondly,  falsified  and  weak  growth,  a 
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irhere  it  does  not  die.  endless  trouble  ; 
hirdly,  we  lose  some  of  the  true  uses  of 
he  tree,  the  habit  not  lending  itself 
ilways  to  grafting  on  the  standard 
orm.  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
ise  the  Weeping  Willows  as  rock  or 
:>ank  plants,  not  on  standards,  in  which 
xjrm  the  growth  is  often  less  graceful  than 
in  our  own  root  trees  ?  Though  we  think 
:he  finest  Willows  for  effect  in  the  land- 
scape are  the  tree  Willows,  in  all  garden 
ground  the  Weeping  Willows  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  planted,  and  we  should 
guard  against  an  excessii'e  use  of  them 
in  home  landscape  owing  to  this  same 
Lveeping  habit.  One  large  isolated  Weep- 
ing Willow,  or  a  group  of  such  trees  on 
the  margin  of  water,  gives  a  much  better 
effect  than  a  number  dotted  about.  Fur- 
ther, the  Weeping  Willow  ungrafted  when 
isolated  has  an  advantage  over  many 
other  weeping  trees  in  its  beauty  of  habit, 
all  is  grace  nnd  softness  ;  like  a  fountain 
of  water,  the  branches  rise  lightly  into 
the  air  to  fall  again  gracefully.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  other  weeping  trees 
artificially  made  by  grafting  on  standards 
there  is  none  of  this  lightness  of  aspect 
and  of  form.  Willows  are  admirably 
suited  for  giving  us  an  abundance  of 
shade  where  this  is  desired,  and  they  are 
among  the  hardy  trees  that  thrive  in  and 
near  towns.  Only  the  Willows  most  effec- 
tive in  the  home  landscape  and  in  the 
home  woods  are  named  here.  Some  small 
and  alpine  Willows  are  interesting  for 
the  rock-garden,  but  they  are  more  suited 
for  botanical  collections.  The  dwarf 
creeping  kinds  grown  in  gardens  are — 
5'.  herbacea.,  S.  lanata,  S.  reticulata,  and  S. 
serpyllifolia.,  all  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  .America.  They 
grow  well  among  stones  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  Sometimes  certain  of  these 
dwarf  forms  are  grafted  generally  on  the 
sallow,  on  which  their  lives  are  very  short, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  such  kinds  as  S.  repens  var. 
argentea  and  pendula  and  S.  casta  liar. 
Zabeli pendula,  when  stuck  on  the  ends  of 
sticks  of  a  wholly  different  nature. 

S.  ALBA  (  While  Wittaw).—!\.  graceful  and 
stately  tree  of  the  marsh  lands  and  liver  valleys 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  common  in 
Britain,  and  often  beautiful.  It  has  several 
varieties,  particularly  a  silvery  one,  and  a  red 
one  (britansis).  Sometimes  8o  ft.  or  more 
high,  with  a  trunk  diameter  of  6  to  7  ft. 

S.    BABYLONICA    [ifeifing     IVHtm').  —  A 

beautifal  weeping  tree,  and  the  best  known  of 
the  Willows  of  this  character,  though  not  the 
hardiest  that  we  now  know,  and  sometimes 
liable  to  be  cut  off  in  cold  districts.  There  is 
a  crisp- leaved  "Variety.      It  is  called  Babj'Ionian 


3  be  the  tree  under 


which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  resembles  a  Willow  ba  Poplar, 
having  narrow  Willow- tike  leaves.     Tapantind 


j  China.  S.  Safi/iniini  is  a  variety  of  this,  and 
.  seems  to  be  a  free-growing  and  most  graceful 
willow,  hut,  with  us,  not  old  enough  to  show 
its  true  form.  It  is  a  very  rapid  growing  tree, 
as,  indeed,  most  willows  are  in  river  bank  soils. 
S.  BLANDA  {Hybrid  Wteping  Witti/w).— 
TTiis  is  a  vigorous  and  fine  Weeping  Willow, 
though  not  yet  long  enough  in  our  country  to 
show  its  true  habit.  Il  is  thought  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  Babylon  and  Crack  Wil- 
lows having  regard  to  its  characteristics. 
The  leaves,  long  even  at  the  base  of  the 
branches,  are  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  long  by  less  than 

s!  CAl'REA  ( WUhy,  Sallow,  Coat  Willow). 
— The  commonest  Willow,  often  a  round 
headed  low  tree,  in  our  wmdlands,  and  the 
one  which  bears  the  pretty  calkins  early  in 
spring,  and  gathered  at  Easter,  called  Palm 
branches.  It  is  used  in  nurseries  throughout 
Europe  as  a  stock   to    secure    the    greatest 

i;rowth  of  various  Willows,  and  usually  with  a 
atal  result  to  the  life  of  each  kind  grafted  on 
it.  The  Kilmarnock  Willow  is  a  weeping 
variety  of  this  Willow.  It  is  usually  gialted, 
but  in  this  case  grafted  on  its  own  wild  parent, 
so  that  the  contest  between  stock  and  scion, 
that  takes  place  among  grafted  WilloH-s,  does 
not  occur  to  the  same  extent,  though  even  in 
this  case  it  would  be  best  to  increase  the  plant 
from   cuttings  or  lasers,  at  least  for  those  who 


handsome  weeping  tree  \\  iltows  have  a 
curious  way  of  crossing  and  intercrossing, 
hybridising  ihemsehes  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  it  s  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
this  ;  but  from  a  garden  point  of  view  this  if 
not  of  so  much  consequence      It  is  tall  with 
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long  and  pendent  blanches,  a  yellowish-green, 
often  stained  with  russet,  with  a  more  Epread- 
ing  hatHi  and  a  larger  crown  than  S.   6aby- 

S.  FRACIUS  (Cnn-i  tfii/mv;  Wilhy).—A 
fine  and  often  picluresoue  tree  of  our  river 
valleys,  and  a  native  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  including  in  it  a  variety  of 
forms,  among  the  best  being  the  Basford  Wil- 
low, and  the  broad-leaved  lorm,  lalt/olia.  S. 
Jiussilliaaa,  the  Bedford  Willow,  is  considered 
a  hybrid  between  this  and  the  While  Willow. 
There  is  also  an  orange,  twigged  form  of  the  : 
Cnc)L  Willow  (S.  dtcipiini).  \ 

S.    PENTANBRA   (Bay  Uaoed  Willow).— Pi.    , 
glossy  leaved  distinct  looking  Willow,  some- 
limesalmosta  tree  ;  a  native  of  Britain,  mostly   i 
towards   the  north   or  west,   and   the   latest   I 
flowering  Willow. 

S.  PURPUREA  [,PurpU  or  Bititr  Osiir\.--\   i 
British  Willow  of  some  grace  of  habit,  though   I 
not  quite  a  Irfe,  and  most  interesting  from 
being  the  origin  of  the  Willow  called  American   [ 
by  mistake.      It   is  lenlly  a  variety  of  this 
species,  and  a  very  beautiful  weepmg  bush,   i 
which,  however,  is  often  lost  by  being  grafted 
on  (he  common  withy,  .which  soon  kills  the 
tree.      This  Willow   and    its    varieties    and 
hybrids  are   much  grown   in   osier   beds  for 
,   iHsket  making,  though  not  so  much  as  the   . 
osier.      The  pendulous  form   of  the   Purple 
Weefwng     Willow,     commonly     called    the 
Ameriisn  Weeping  Willow  is  not  very  high, 
but    has    pretty   grey    slender    leaves,    with 
long  flexible  twigs.     It  is  usually  grafted  on   : 
and  grown  as  a  single,  umbrella  headed  tree, 
although  it  is  niuch  prettier  grouped  or  massed   | 
beside  the  water,  and  it  is  only  then  that  one 
gets  an  expression  of  its  extreme  grace.     This   | 
willow  is  grafted  on  the  common  sallow — a 
usually  coarse  crowing  willow  of  which  the 
shoots  spring  ^om  below  the  graft.     If  let 
alone  for  a  year  or  two  they  would  soon  make   i 
an  end  of  the  Purple  Willow  ;    but  by  con- 
tinually removing   them   one   may   keep   the   j 
tree  alive.     5.  purpiirta  scharfeabergtmis  is   1 
allied  to  the  above,  but  more  elegant,  and  the 
branches  tinged  with  a  bright  russet-brown. 
It  is  much  to  be  recommended  as  a  garden  tree. 

S.  KOSMARINIFOI.IA  (Graybush  H'i/lmo)  is 
a  graceful  bushy  Willow  ota  nice  gray  colour, 
especially  for  groups  near  water  or  in  moist 
ground  ;  hardy  and  of  easy  culture.     Europe. 

S.  vtMlNALls  {Osier). —  A  distinct  and 
native  Willow,  frequent  in  wet  placesin  woods 
and  osier  beds,  rarely  planted  in  gardens,  the 
leaves  and  branches  are  very  fine  in  form.  It 
is  the  Willow  most  used  for  basket  making. 

S.  viTELLlKA  (Gulden    IVillow)  is  some- 
classed    with    the    White   Willow   1:^ 


indeed,  and  quite  hardy,  which  should  never 
be  grafted.  Some  of  the  red  twined  willows, 
such   as    that    called    the    Cardinal   Willow, 


botanists,  but  from  a  planter's  point  of 
is  a  distinct  tree,  never  so  lai^e  as  the  White 
Willow,  but  effective  in  the  cdour  of  its  yellow 
branches  and  iw^s  in  the  winter  sun.  While 
old  trees  of  this  often  become  good  in  form 
and  occasionally  pendulous,  there  is  of  recent 
years  a  distinctly  pendulous  variety,  S.  ptn- 
diila,   which   is   very   graceful   and    precious 


belor^  to  S,  VUilIina.  The  twigs  are  used 
to  a  great  extent  for  packing  in  nurseries, 
and  tying  fruil  trees  in  gardens. 

aALPiaiiOSSIS.— 5.  sinuala  is  a.  hean- 
tiful  plant  of  the  Solatium  family,  and  one 
of  the  finest  of  haif-hardy  anriuals  ;  it  is 
slender,  and  has  an  erect  stem,  i  to  3  ft. 
high,  bearing  large  funnel-shaped  blos- 
soms that  have  dark  veins  on  a  ground 
which  varies  from  white  to  ctimson, 
yellow,  orange,  or  purple,  and  inteimedi- 
ate  shades.  As  the  colour  of  the  blos- 
soms is  so  variable,  the  plant  is  known 


Sa1piGlot>ii    finoBi;L 

as   S.   variabilis,   and   its   varieties   ha« 
Latin  names  according  to  their  tints. 
is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,   boi  i 
packet   of   mixed   seeds   will    produc 
pretty  variety  of  colours,  and  wrill  yield  i 
line  display,  lasting  from  late  summer  ^ 
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»utumn.  S.  sinuata  thrives  in  light,  rich, 
iandy  loam,  and  should  be  treated  as  a 
half-hardy  annual.     Chili. 

SAX  VIA  (i"ae»).— The  Sages  are  found 
in   almost  all  sub-tropical  and  temperate 
countries,    the     showiest    kinds     in    the 
mountains     of    Tropical     America     and 
Mexico,    and    hardy   kinds 
bordering    on    the    Meditei 
Few  of  the  Mexican  species 
Itardy,  but  many  of  them  are  . 
best  autumn  and  winter  omam 
■conservatot7  and  the  greenhouse,  while, 
during  summer,  others  are  pretty  in  beds 
and  borders.     Few  require  special  treat- 
ntent,    the  herbaceous   perennials  being 
rapidly  propagated  by  division  or  seed,  and 
the  ha  If- shrubby  species  by  cuttings  of  the 
young   soft  shoots  in  heat.    The  hardy 
perennial  species  require  only  a  little  care 
in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  situation  and 
soil,  but  they  are  few' in  comparison  with 
the  half-hardy  kinds.    One  of  the  hand- 
of  the  hardy  sorts  is  S.  pratensis, 
L-e    species   sporting   into    several 
lich   differ   from   each   other 
in    colour,  and  are    called    alba,   rubra, 
bicolor,  and   S.  sylvestris  is  even  hand- 
somer,  and    has   long   showy   spikes   of 
■deep  purple  flowers.    The  well-known  S. 
Sclarea    and    its    variety  bracteata    are 
^ood  plants  for  a  mixed  border,  and  so 
IS  S.  t  orskohlei,  a  species  similar  to  them 
in  habit  and  in  colour.     The  finest  of  all 
is     S.   hians,   which    is,   however,   rarely 
seen.    Some  of  the  forms  of  the  common 
£'arden    Sage   (S.  oRicinalis),    especially 
the    variegated- leaved   kind,   are   pretty  ; 
^nd    so    arc    the    blue  -  flowered    North 
American    S.    Pitcheri,    and    its    white 
varietj'.      The   pretty   purple   red-topped 
Clary  (S.  Hormmum)  is  a  South  European 
annual  of   easy  culture.      The  tufts  of 
■coloured  bracts  which  terminate  its  stems 
ma.ke  it  useful  for  cutting  as  well  as  for 
border  decoration.      The    silvery  Clary 
^S.  argentea)  is  also  an  excellent  border 
plant.     It  has  silvery  leaves,  6  to   iz  in. 
long,   which    are    handsome    when  well 
grown.     S.  candelabrum,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Spain,  is  a  half-shrubby  species 
like   the   kitchen  Sage,   and   has   similar 
foliage,  with  ample  panicles  of  rich  violet 
and  white  flowers,  borne  on  long  stalks 
clear   of  the   leaves.     S.   taraxacifolia  is 
equally  handsome. 

Of  the  half-hardy  species,  S.  patens  is 
the  most  brilliant,  being  equalled  by  few 
flowers  in  cultivation.  Although  not  hardy, 
except  in  some  districtson  light  warm  soils, 
it  is  easily  preserved  through  the  winter, 
and  readily  increased  from  cuttings.  S. 
cacaliiefolia  is  a  beautiful  plant  similar  to  S. 


patens,  but  of  the  same  hardiness  as  those 
mentioned  below.  S.  porphyranthera  is 
a  dwarf  close-growing  species  with  rich 
crimson  flowers.  It  rarely  fails  in  the 
open  border.  S.  farinacea  is  a  beautiful 
kmd  bearing  light  lavender  blossoms 
with  a  white  lip,  and  having  a  flower- 
spike  covered  with  white  powder.  S. 
interrupta,  a  very  fine  species  from 
Morocco,  has  large  white  and  light 
blue  flowers.  S.  Grahami,  a  very  old 
Mexican  kind,  has  a  distinct  habit  and 
bears  bright  carmine  blossoms.  S. 
angustifoha  and  S.  azurea  are  blue  kinds 


worthy  of  open-air  culture,  as  are  also 
several    of  the    sorts  tisually  grown  in 

freenhouses,  such  as  S.  Heeri,  S.  fulgens, 
.  (jesnerKfolia,  S.  elcgans,  S.  tricolor,  S. 
rutilans,  S.  splei^lens,  and  their  varieties; 
for,  though  some  of  them  do  not  flower 
till  autumn,  their  use  for  indoor  decoration 
is  improved  by  their  being  planted  out 
during  summer. 

In  summer  some  tender  kinds  have 
a  fine  effect  in  the  open  border,  and  are 
all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  In 
."August  and  September  they  should  be 
raised  in  a  close  cold  frame,  and  in  spring 
they  should  be  treated  hke  Hchotropcs 
or  Ageratums.  When  large  plants  are 
required,  the  old  ones  can  either  be 
potted,  or  put  close  together  in  deep 
boxes  ;  and,  if  potted,  they  should  be  cut 
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down  to  wiihin  6  in.  of  the  soil.  Both 
old  plants  and  potted  cuttings  are  easily 
wintered  in  any  dry  place  where  frost  is 
excluded.  The  tender  Sages  thrive  in 
any  good  garden  soil. 

8AMBU0US  {£/rf?r).— The  common 
Elder  (S.  nigra)  is  not  generally  admired, 
but  its  cul-leaved,  golden,  and  variegated 
varieties  are  often  planted.  A  large  Elder 
with  branches  sweep- 
ing the  turf  is  no  mean 
objeci  on  a  lawn  al 
midsummer,  when 
covered  with  its  flower- 
clusters,  or  when  in 
berry.  The  golden 
Elder  (foliis  aureis)  is 
becoming    very    corn- 


fact,— for,  like  ail  con- 
spicuous objects,  it  re- 
quires to  be  employed 

spotty   effect    will    be  | 
produced.    The  same  \ 
remark  applies,  but  in  | 
a  less  degree,   to   the  ] 
variegated         golden 
leaved      and       silver- 
leaved   Elders.      The   Parsley- leaved   or 
cut-leaved     Elder   (laciniata)   is   a   most 
elegant  shrub,  and  should  be  preferred  to 
the  common  Elder,  as  it  is  ornamental  : 
even  in  a  small  stale.      It    should    be  I 
allowed  to  form  itself  into  a  small  tree  or 
a   round    symynetrical    bush.      A   pretty 
shrub  is   the  Scarlet -berried    Elder  (S.   | 
racemosa),  which  resembles  the  common 
Elder    in    habit,  save    that    instead    of 
bearing  black  berries  it  has  clusters  of 
brilliant  scarlet  fruits.     Unfortunately,  it 
is  capricious  in  English  shrubberies,  and 
is  seldom  seen  in  perfection  of  berr>'.    Its 
natural  home  is  in  alpine  valleys,  where 
in  August   and   September   it   rivals  the 
Mountain  Ash    in    splendour.      In    hill 
districts  it  may  be  grown  and  fruited,  but 
it  must  have  a  cool  moist  spot.     Its  cul- 
leaved  variety  (serraii  folia)  is  an  elegant 


spreading  foliage,  cut  into  elegant  leaflets, 
thai  may  be  planted  in  coverts,  dry 
banks,  and  rough  shrubberies  ;  scarcely 
suitable  for  border  culture.  It  is  hardy, 
and  may    be    readily  increased    by  di- 

SAMOLtrS.— 5.  liUoralis  is  a  pretty 
trailing  plant,  with  long  slender  stems, 
smalt  evergreen  foliage,  and  numerous 
pink  blossoms  in  summer.  It  is  suitable 
for  the  bog-garden  or  for  moisi  spots  in 
the  rock-garden,  as  it  delights  in  plenty 


and  a  peaty  soil  suits  it 
best.     New  Zealand. 

SANQUINAEIA  {Bloodrocf).  —  S. 
camuUnsis  is  a  pretty  and  distinct  hardy 
plant,  its  thick  creeping  root -stocks  send- 
ing up  glaucous  leaves  about  6  in.  high, 
the  flowers,  borne  singly  on  stems  as  high 
as  the  leaves,  are  I  in.  across,  white,  «ith 
a  tassel  of  yellow  stamens  in  spring,  in 


good-siied  tufts,  having  a  pretty  effect. 
Sometimes  the  flowers  are  pinkish.  It 
grows  well  in  any  border,  but  under 
the  branches  of  deciduous  trees  on  lantis 
ii  spreads  about,  and,  without  attention, 
becomes  a  charming  wildling,  in  raoisi 
soil.  It  is  strongest  and  best  in  moist 
peaty  bottoms  in  woods  or  otherwise.  Ii 
may  be  increased  by  division  in  autumn, 
but  its  fleshy  stems  must  not  be  kept  long 
out  of  the  ground.  Poppy  family.  Nova  i 
Scotia,  Canada  and  westwards  and  south 
wards  on  the  mountains. 

SA2JT0LINA    (Lavender   Cotlon).  — 
Dwarf  half-shrubby  plants,  of  neat  habii 
and  pretty  hoary  foliage.    One  of  the  most 
distinct  and  useful  of  them  is  S.  incana.  ' 
a  small  gray  shrub,  with  close  habit  and 
narrow  leaves  covered  with  dense  white  ! 
down.    The  pale  greenish -yellow  flowers 
are  small,  not  showy,  but  the   plant  i* 
useful  from  its  form  and  silvery  hue,  ftr  j 
groups    and  edgings,  grownng  readily  a  1 
ordinary  soil  on  the  leiel  border,  c 
slopes   of  the   rock-garden.      It   is 
sidered    a   variety   of    the   betler-knom 
S.  Cham  secy  pari  ssus  (Lavender  Cottim^ 
which  is  pretty  for  banks  and  rock-pi- 
dens,  forming  silvery  bushes  2  ft.  higiv 
but   it  is   not  suited  for  association 
very  dwarf  alpine  plants.     Other  spec* 
of  Santolina  suited  for  rock-gardens  a 
S.  pectinata   and  S.  viridis,  which    fei 
bushes    something    like    the    Laveik 
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Cotton.  S.  alpina  is  of  more  alpine 
habit,  forming  dense  tufts  close  to  the 
grround,  from  these  arising  slender  stems 
l>eaTin|-  yeilow  button-iike  flowers.  It 
grows  in  any  soil,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
less  important  parts  of  the  rock-garden. 
'^'  '  ■        Cuttings  of  the  shrubby  species 


hardy  annual  from  Mexico,  with  trailing 
branches  and  brig^ht  yellow  flowers.  In  the 
single-flowered  kind  the  blossoms  have  a 
dark  purple  centre,  but  in  the  double  (S. 
procumt«ns  fl.-pl.),  which  is  by  far  the 
showier,  they  are  a  bright  yellow.  S. 
procumbens  flowers  from  July  till  late  in 
September,  and  owing  to  its  dwarf  com- 
pact growth,  it  is  useful  for  masses  in 
beds  or  for  the  front  rows  of  borders,  or 
in  suspended  baskets,  as  the  slender 
branches  droop  gracefully  over.  It  may 
be  sown  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil — in 
autumn  for  spring  flowering,  or  in  March 
and  April  for  summer  flowering. 

SAfONABIA  (^ofl^iW).— Perennial 
herbs  and  alpine  plants  or  annuals  of  the 
pink  family. 

8.  caspitoBa  is  a  neat  little  alpine 
perennial,  good  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Central  and  Eastern  Pyrenees,  flower- 
ing- in  August,  but  in  the  lowlands  its 
beautiliil  rose-coloured  blossoms  appear 
towards  the  end  of  June.  It  forms 
rosettes  of  linear  leaves,  thick,  glabrous  ; 
the  flowers,  forming  a  thick  cluster,  are 
supported  by  short  stOUt  stems.  This 
gracefiil  little  plant  is  valuable  for  the 
rock-garden.  A  sandy  soil  suits  it  best, 
and  it  endures  our  winters. 

8.  calabrica  is  a  pretty  prostrate  hardy 
annual,  6  to  9  in.  hi^h,  its  slender  stems 
covered  with  small  pjnk  blossoms  all  the 
summer.  There  is  a  white  variety.  It  is 
much  used  for  beds  and  edgings.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April, 
or  earlier  in  heat  if  bloom  is  required  early 
in  the  season,  in  rich  sandy  loam. 

S.  ocymoidss  is  a  beautiful  trailing 
rock-plant,  with  prostrate  stems,  its  rosy 
flowers  completely  covering  its  leaves  and 
branches  in  early  summer.  It  is  most 
valuable  for  clothing  arid  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  where  a  drooping  plant  is 
desired,  as  the  shoots  fall  over  the  face  of 
the  rocks,  and  become  masses  of  rosy 
bloom.  It  is  also  excellent  for  old  walls, 
and  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  mossy 
chinks  where  a  little  soil  has  gathered. 
It  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is  often  a 
good  dwarf  border  plant.  Seeds  and 
cuttings.     Southern  and  Central  Europe. 

S.  offidnalifl  (5oo/Tcor/).— This  is  a 
handsome  native  plant  about  2  ft.  high, 


with  large  blossoms,  usually  rose-pink, 
the  double  variety  being  best.  It  is  a 
rambling  plant,  and  soon  spreads  rapidly; 
therefore  it  should  not  be  planted  in 
select  borders,  but  is  pretty  for  rough 
places  in  the  pleasure-ground  and  wild 
garden,  as  it  grows  in  any  soil.    Division. 

Banna.    See  Fritillaria. 

%hS.'B.hiSESnA.{Hufilsmatis  Horn).— 
This  singular  plant,  S.  purpurea,  belongs 
to  a  family  of  Pitcher-plants,  natives  of 
North  America,  it  being  the  hardiest,  and 
handsome  when  well  grown.  Its  curious 
leaves,  hollowed  like  a  horn,  are  blood- 
red  in  colour,  and  form  a  compact  tuft  I 
ft.  or  more  in  height  and  the  same  in 
breadth  ;  the  flowers,  singular  in  shape,' 
are  not  very  showy.  It  is  a  good  plant 
for  the  bog-garden  or  for  damp  spots  in 
the  rock-garden,  in  an  open  and  fuliy-ex- 
posed  position  with  the  choicer  bog- 
plants,  m  fibrous  peat  well  mixed  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  which  is  common  in 
marshy  places.  A  layer  of  living  Moss 
should  be  placed  round  the  plant  to  keep 
it  moist.  The  plant  is  hardy  under  these 
conditions,  but  precautions  should  be' 
taken  to  prevent  birds  from  disturbing 
the  soil  and  exposing  the  roots.  Some  of 
the  hybrids  between  it  and  others  may  be 
hardy.  S.  flava,  the  hardiest  species  next 
to  S.  purpurea,  is  rarely  satisfactory  in 
the  open  air. 

8A8BAFEAS  {Ague  Tree).—S.  offid- 
nale  is  a  distinct  and  remaikable  tree, 
sometimes  growing  over  100  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  6ft.  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
a  rough  aromatic  bark  in  sandy  soils  in 
New  England,  Canada,  and  westwards 
and  southwards.  The  leaves  are  three- 
lobed,  and  vary  much  in  shape.  In  our 
country  this  plant  should  have  soils  similar 
to  those  in  which  it  grows  in  its  own,  as 
our  cool  summers  are  less  likely  to  ripen 
the  wood.     Syn...  Laurus  sassafras. 

SAXIFBAaA  {Ro<:kfoH).—1\^\i  genus 
includes,  perhaps,  more  true  alpine  flowers 
than  any  other.  In  the  Arctic  circle,  in 
the  highest  alpine  regions,  on  the  arid 
mountains  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe  and  of  Northern  Asia,  they  are 
found  in  many  interesting  varieties  of 
form  and  colour.  One  might  expect 
them  to  be  as  difficult  of  cultivation  as 
most  alpine  plants,  but  they  are  the 
easiest  to  grow  of  all.  They  were  com- 
mon in  collections  of  alpine  flowers 
where  few  other  families  were  repre- 
sented. Of  late  years  many  pretty  species 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  variety 
of  the  family  is  now  so  great  that  a  very 
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interesting  garden  might  be  made  of 
Saxifrages  alone.  For  the  purposes  of 
cultivation  some  rough  division  is  con- 
venient, as  Sa.xifr3.ges  are  very  different 
in  aspect  and  uses.  The  most  ordinary 
form  is  the  Mossy  or  hypnoides  section, 
of  which  there  are  many  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion. Their  delicate  Moss-like  spreading 
tufts  of  foliage,  so  freshly  green,  especi- 
ally in  autumn  and  winter,  when  most 
plants  decay,  and  their  countless  white 
flowers  in  spring,  make  them  very  pre- 
cious. They  are  especially  suited  for  the 
tasteful  practice  of  carpeting  the  bare 
ground  beneath  taller  plants.  They  are 
also  admirable  for  the  fresh  green  hue 
with  which  they  clothe  rocks  and  banks 
in  winter.  Next  to  these  we  may  place 
the  very  extensive  silvery  group.  These 
have  their  grayish  leathery  leaves  mar- 
gined with  dots  of  while,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  whole  a  silvery  character.  This 
group  is  represented  by  such  kinds  as  S. 
Aizoon  and  the  great  pyramidal-flowering 
S.  Cotyledon  of  the  Alps.  Considering 
the  freedom  with  which  they  grow  in  all 
cool  climates,  even  on  level  ground,  and 
their  beauty  of  flower  and  foliage,  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  precious  group  of 
alpine  flowers  we  possess.  Anybody  with 
a  cottage  garden  can  grow  them.  The 
London  Pride  section  is  another  of  great 
beauty,  the  plants  thriving  under  ordinary 
conditions  in  lowland  gardens,  and  soon 
naturalising  themselves  in  lowland  woods 
and  copses.  But  the  most  brilliant,  so 
far  as  flower  is  concerned,  are  found  in 
the  purple  Saxifrage  (S.  opposirifolia) 
group  and  its  near  allies.  Here  we  have 
tufts  of  splendid  colour  in  spring  with 
<lwarfnes5  and  perfect  hardiness.  The 
large  leathery -leaved  group,  of  which  the 
Siberian  S.  crassifolia  is  best  known,  is 
also  of  much  importance ;  the  plants 
thriving  in  ordinary  soil  and  on  the  level 
ground.  There  are  various  minor  groups. 
Such  of  the  smaller  and  rarer  alpine 
species  as  require  any  particular  attention 
should  be  planted  in  moist  sandy  loam 
mingled  with  grit  and  broki 


aretioides,  should  be  surrounded  by  half- 
buried  pieces  of  stone,  to  prevent  their 
being  trampled  on  or  overrun.  Stone 
will  also  help  to  preserve  the  ground  in  a 
moist  healthy  condition  in  the  dry  season, 
when  the  plants  are  most  likely  to  suffer. 
Very  dry  winds  in  spring  sometimes  have 
a  bad  effect  when  such  precautions  are 
not  taken.  Established  lufts  are  apt  to 
throw  out  St  em -roots  into  their  own 
cushions,  so  to  say.    These  cushions  are 


frequently  moist  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  When  the  tufis  are 
suddenly  dried,  the  plants  suffer  if  the 
ground-roots  be  dried  too. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant cultivated  kinds,  though  the  list 
excludes  many  spiecies  that  are  difficult 
to  grow  or  to  procure,  and  which  are 
found  only  in  very  full  collections. 

8.  aizoidea.— A  native  plant,  very 
abundant  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  same  pans  of  Ireland,  and 
generally  found  in  wet  places  and  by  the 
sides  of  mountain  rills  or  streams.  At 
the  end  of  summer  or  in  autumn  it  has 
an  abundance  of  flowers,  J  in.  across, 
bright  yellow,  dotted  with  red  towards 
the  base.  It  forms  dense  masses  of 
dwarf  bright  green  leaves,  and  has  leafy 
branched  flower-stems,  which  distinguish 
it  from  other  yellow  Saxifrages.  Although 
a  moimtain  plant,  it  is  easy  to  grow  in 
lowland  gardens  in  moist  ground.  Wher- 
ever a  rill  or  streamlet  is  introduced  into 
the  rock-garden  or  its  neighbourhood,  S. 
aizoides  may  be  planted  to  form  wide- 
spreading  masses,  as  it  does  on  its  nati^'e 
mountains.  Easily  propagated  by  division 
or  by  seed.     Syn.,  S.  autumnalis. 

S.  Aizoon  is  a  good  rock,  border,  and 
edging  plant.  Plants  established  for  two 
or  three  years  form  gray-silvery  tufts, 
which  do  not  flower  so  freely  as  the  w^ild 
plants,  but  this  need  not  be  regretted,  as 
It  is  the  silvery  mass,  and  not  the  flowers, 
that  is  sought.  This  Rockfoil  is  often 
grown  in  pots,  but  it  flourishes  as  freely 
as  any  native  plant,  and  is  best  perhaps 
when  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  There 
are  several  named  varieties.  S.  pecttnata, 
S.  Hosti,  S.  intacta,  S.  rosuiaris  minor,  S. 
australis,  S.  cartilaginea,  and  others  aic 
only  slight  variations  from  the  type. 
Division  in  spring. 

S.  AndrewsL— Among  the  green- 
leaved  Saxifrages  there  is  no  better  kind 
than  this.  Its  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced, prettily  spotted,  and  larger  than 
those  of  S.  umbrosa.  The  plant  is  finet 
in  the  rock-garden  than  London  Pride. 
grows  as  freely  on  any  border  soil,  and 
merely  requires  to  be  replanted  occasion- 
ally, when  it  spreads  into  very  large  tufts. 
or  to  hare  a  dressing  of  fine  light  compost 
sprinkled  over  it  annually.  The  vanctr 
Guthrieana  is  distinct  from  the  Pyrenees. 

S.  ustioides.— A  real  gem  of  ihe  «.- 
crusted  section,  forming  cushions  d 
silvery  rosettes  about  J  in.  high,  an! 
almost  as  small  and  dense  as  those  of 
Andtosace  helvetica.  It  has  rich  goldo- 
yellow  flowers,  in  April,  on  stems  a.  hcJe 
more  than   i   in.  high,  which  renoind  tat, 
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oF  the  flowers  of  Aretia  Vitalliana.  S. 
aretioides  requires  a  moist  and  well- 
drained  soil,  and  being  so  tioy,  must  be 
protected  from  coarser  neighbours.  Seed 
aad  careful  division. 

8.  Bnnari&niL — None  of  the  Rockfoils 
surpass  S.  Burseriana  in  vernal  beauty. 
It  Ls  almost  Moss-like  in  habit,  forms 
broad  patches,  and  spreads  rapidly  over 
the  earthy  interstices  of  warm  moist  sand- 
stone, if  planted  where  it  will  not  suffer 
from  stagnant  moisture.  The  blossoms 
are  borne  singly  on  slender  red  stalks, 
which  rise  2  or  3  in.  above  the  general 
siu^e  of  the  plant,  and  are  [lure  white, 
the  margins  of  the  overlapping  petals 
elegantly  frilled  or  crisped.  They  appear 
freely  in  January  and  February.  Before 
they  are  expanded,  their  crimson-brown 
unopened  buds  have  a  cheerful  effect  as 
they  emerge  from  the  compacl  silvery 
tufts  of  foliage,  while  interspersed  among 
full-blown  flowers  they  enhance  the 
pearly  whiteness  of  the  petals.  S.  Bur- 
seriana soon  forms  good-sized  tufts  in  the 
opien  border  or  in  the  rock-garden,  but 
prefers  a  dry  sunny  situation  and  calcare- 
ous soil.  All  lovers  of  hardy  spring 
flowers  should  possess  it.  There  are  two 
or  three  distinct  forms  which  differ  from 
«ach  other  chiefly  in  habit,  one  being 
much  more  tufted  than  the  others.  There 
is  also  a  form  with  larger  flowers  than 
those  of  the  type,  but  not  more  desirable  ; 
it  is  called  grandiflora. '  Lai^e  panfuls  of 
this  early  Rockfoil  are  pretty  in  the 
greenhouse.     Austrian  Alps. 

8.    cnsu   resembles   an   Androsace  in 

the  neatness  of  its  tufts.      On  the  Alps  it 

covers  the  rocks  and  stones  like  a  silvery 

Moss  ;  and  on  level  ground,  where  it  has 

some  depth  of  soil,  develops  into  beautiful 

little  cushions  2  to  6  in.  across.     It  has 

pretty  while  flowers  in  summer  on  smooth 

thread-like  stems,  i  to  3  in.  high.    Though 

a  native  of  the  high  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  it 

thrives  in  our  gardens  m  very  firm  sandy 

soil,  if  fully  exposed  and  well  watered  in 

summer.     It  may  also  be  grown   in  pots 

or  pans  in  cold  frames  nearthe  glass;  but, 

being  very  minute,  should  always  be  kept 

-distinct  from  coarse  neighbours,  as  even 

the  smallest  weeds  will  injure  or  obscure  it. 

Seeds   or   careful    division.      Of   similar 

character  are  S.calyciflora,S.luteo-viridis, 

S.    Kotschyi,  S.  valdensis,  S.  squarrosa, 

and  S.  diapensoides,  all  dwarf,  and,  for 

the    most  part,  difficult  to  grow,  though 

their    beauty  amply  repays    the  trouble 

bestowed    on    them.      They    should    be 

grown  in  the  same  way  as  S.  cssia. 

S.     CtespitOBa. — A    dwarf   kind    farm- 
ing   dense  carpet-like  masses  of  foliage, 


arranged  in  neat  tufts,  studded  tr 
with  white  blossoms.  It  succeeds  in 
almost  any  sitiution  in  any  garden  soil ; 
is  usefulformargins  to  herbaceous  borders, 
and  makes  a  beautiful  covering  for  moist 
banks.  It  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of 
all  Saxifrages,  and  of  its  numerous  varie- 
ties the  most  distinct  are  palmata  and 
grcenlandica. 

8.  conitopliylla  {Sta^s-kom  Rockfoil). 
— An  ornamental  spiecies  of  the  mossy 
section,  with  dark,  finely-divided  leaves 
and  numerous  pure  white  flowers  in  loose 
:s  in  early  summer.  It  quickly 
strong  tufts  in  any  good  garden 
soil ;  and  is  adapted  for  any  kind  of  rock- 
garden,  whether  grown  in  level  tufts  on 
the  flat  portions,  or  in  sheets  overhanging 
the  brows  of  rocks.  Spain.  Seed  or  divi- 
sion. Similar  to  this  species  are  S.  pani- 
culata,  ladanifera,  Wilkommiana,  ^eranio- 
ides,  irrigua,  ajugtefolia,  and  aquatica. 

8.  ciliata.— One  of  the  broad-leaved  or 
Megasea  section  with  large  broad  leaves, 
covered  with  soft  hair,  and  carried  on  creep- 
ing stems.  Theflower-stemsare6  to  9  in. 
high,  and  bear  numerous  large  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  in  spring.  A  native  of 
North  India,  S.  ciliata  is  suitable  for  open- 
air  culture  in  the  south  of  England  only, 
but  is  so  handsome  and  distinct  that  it 
should  be  tried  wherever  it  can  be  grown, 
A  sheltered  nook  in  the  rock-garden,  par- 
tially shaded,  suits  it  best. 

8.  cordilblia.— This  Siberian  plant 
differs  in  aspect  from  the  ordinary  dwarf 
Rockfoils,  having  ample  heart-shaped 
leaves  on  long  and  thick  stalks.  Its  clear 
rose-coloured  flowers  are  arranged  in 
dense  masses,  and  in  early  spring  half 
concealed  among  the  great  leaves,  as  if 
hiding  from  the  cutting  breath  of  March, 
S.  cordifolia  and  its  varieties  flower  in 
any  soil  and  position ;  but  to  encourage 
early-flowering,  place  them  in  warm 
sunny  positions,  where  their  fine  flowers 
ma^  be  induced  to  open  well.  These 
Saxifrages  are  perhaps  more  filled  for 
association  with  the  larger  spring  flowers 
and  herbaceous  plants  than  dwarf  al- 
pines  ;  and  may  be  naturalised  on  bare 
sunny  banks,  in  wild  sunny  parts  of  the 
pleasure-ground,  or  by  wood  walks.  They 
may  also  be  used  with  effect  near  cas- 
cades, or  on  rough  rock-  or  root-work,  or 
on  the  rocky  margins  of  streams  or  artifi- 
cial water ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  fine- 
foliaged  plants  of  the  rocks.  There  are 
several  handsome  varieties  of  S.  cordi- 
folia, the  finest  of  all  the  group  being  one 
called  purpurea. 

S.  Cotyledon  (PfrawHrfa/Jari/ra^). — 
This    beautiful    kind    embellish^    with 
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its  great  silvery  rosettes  and  elegant 
pyramids  of  while  flowers  many  parts  of  ' 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Europe, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Lapland.  It  is  the  i 
largest  of  the  cultivated  Saxifrages,  and 
also  the  finest,  except  S.  longifoiia,  the 
linear  leaves  of  which  it  does  not  possess. 
There  is  considerable  diflerence  in  the 
size  of  the  rosettes,  which  when  grown  in 


the  parent  plant  of  the  offsets  as  they 
appear.  Many  market  growers  'hare 
large  stocks  of  this  Kockfbil  in  pots.  It 
is  superb  thus  grown,  but  will  succeed 
well     in     the     rock-garden    or    ordinary 

8.  crassifblia.— A  well-known  Siberian 
species  of  the  Megasea  section,  with  large 
broad  leaves.     The  flowers  rise  from  the 


midalii  (ttw  ERU  a]|»iK  Rocldbil)^ 


tufts  are  generally  much  smaller  than  in  I 
isolated    specimens.      The    flower -stem  | 
varies  from  6  to  30  in.  high,  and  about  , 
London,  in  common  soil,  often  reaches  20 
in.    In  cultivation  the  plant  usually  attains 
a  greater  size  than  on  its  native  rocks.    A 
variety  more  pyramidal  and  more  robust 
is  known  in  gardens  under  the  erroneous 
name   of   S.   nepalensis,   and   sometimes 
\>']  the  more  appropriate  one  of  S.  pyra- 
Tiidalis.     To  get  good  specimens,  denude 


terminal  shoots  m  showy  pendent  masses 
and  are  pale  rose  with  a  suspicion  of  lilac. 
The  plant  fulfils  the  same  purposes  as  S. 
cordifolia.  The  chief  I'arieties  are  ox-aia, 
which  carries  its  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage  ;  mbra, 
similar  to  the  last,  but  with  flowers  of  a 
deeper  tinge  of  rose  ;  orbicularis,  produc- 
ing an  abundance  of  light  rosy  flowoi 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  sometimes 
considered  a  species,  but  in  .reality  orlv  a 
r.,,,      I., Google       '        ■ 
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smaller  form  af  ovaia,  with  rather  broader 
leaves  and  a  more  branching  habit ;  and 
media,  a  distinct  variety,  with  large  dark, 
shining  green  leaves  and  clusters  of 
bright  rosy-pink  flowers  on  strong  stems. 
There  is  also  a  variety  called  aureo- 
marginata,  with  variegated  foliage. 

8.  OTmbaluia.— Little  tufts  of  this 
Rockfoil  form  in  early  spring  masses  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  set  in  light  green, 
glossy,  ivy-like  leaves,  the  whole  not 
above  3  in.  high.  Instead  of  fading,  it 
presen'es  its  little  rounded  pyramids  of 
golden  flowers  until  autumn,  when  it  Js 
about  12  in.  high.  It  is  an  annual  or 
biennial,  sows  itself  abundantly,  and  is 
suitable  for  moist  spots  on  or  near  the  rock- 
garden  or  on  level  ground,  and  in  large 
pleasure-grounds  ;  is  readily  naturalised 
on  the  margins  of  a  rocky  stream  and 
elsewhere. 

8.  flagftUarlfl  is  distinct  and  free  in 
growth.  Like  its  ally,  S.  Hirculus,  it  has 
large  bright  yellow  blossoms.  Each 
rosette  throws  off  thread-like  stolons, 
which  root  at  the  tips,  and  in  moist, 
peaty,  and  gritty  soil  quickly  form  new 
rosettes.      One  of  the    most   arctic  of 

8.  Fortruet  has  large  panicles  of  white 
hlossoms   which   rise    in    profusion   from 
;  of  dark  green  rounded  leaves. 
1  desirable  plant,  for  it  flowers  in 
'  is  not  particular  as  to  treat- 

B.  giamilata  {Meadmv  Saxifrage).— 
A  lowland  plant,  with  several  small  scaly 
"bulbs  in  a  crown  at  the  root,  and  numer- 
ous white  flowers  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across.  It  is  common  in  meadows 
and  banks  in  England,  its  double  form 
being  very  handsome  ;  also  useful  as  a 
border  plant  in  the  spring-garden  or  in 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock-garden. 

8.  hyp&oides  {Mossy  Saxtfragt)  is  a 
very  variable  plant  as  regards  stems, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  but  usually  forms 
mossy  tufts  of  the  freshest  green,  and  no 
plant  is  more  usefiil  for  forming  carpets 
of  glistening  verdure  in  winter.  For  this 
reason  it  is  suited  for  the  low  rocky  bor- 
ders frequent  in  town  and  villa  gardens. 
It  thrives  in  the  rock-garden  or  on  level 
ground,  either  in  half-shady  positions  or 
■when  fully  exposed  to-  the  sun.  When  so 
-exposed  It  forms  the  fullest  tufts,  flower- 
ing profusely  in  early  summer.  It  is  also 
suitable  for  dwarf  verdant  carpets  in  the 
Jlower  garden  or  the  rock-garden  with  a 
-\-iew  to  placing  plants  above  it.  Nothing 
can  be  easier  to  grow  or  to  increase  by 
-division.  Under  this  species  may  be 
grouped  S.  birta,  S.  affiQis,S.  incurvifolia. 


S.  platypetala,  S.  decipiens,  and  several 
others,  all  showing  differences  which 
some  think  sufficient  to  mark  them  as 
species.  They  are  as  free  as  S.  hyp- 
noides,  and  appear  10  suffer  only  from 
drought  or  drying  winds.     If  when  first 

E lamed  a  few  rather  large  stones  are 
uried  in  the  earth  round  each,  the  plants 
will  soon  lap  over  them  and  preserve 
the  moisture  in  the  tufts.  S.  densa  and 
S.  Whitlavi  are  the  best  free-growing 
species,  and,  being  compact  and  always 
green,  are  suitable  for  a  margin. 

8.  jnniperina  {Juniper  Saxifrage)  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable,  with  spine- 
pointed  leaves  densely  set  in  cushioned 
masses.  The  yellow  flowers  appear  in 
summer,  and  are  arranged  in  spikes  on  a 
leafy  stem.  S.  juniperina  thrives  in  moist, 
sandy,  firm  soil  in  the  rock-garden,  and 
in  every  collection  of  alpine  plants ;  should 
be  grown  in  pots.  Caucasus.  Seed  and 
careful  division. 

8.  iuitOBCaua — One  of  the  finest  of 
the  in  crusted -leaved  section.  Tliough 
similar  to  the  pyramidal  variety  of  S. 
Cotyledon,  it  is  smaller,  its  leaves  narrower 
and  more  crowded  in  the  rosette,  whilst 
its  flower-spike,  which  is  not  erect  but 
slightly  drooping,  is  more  densely  fiir- 
nished  with  flowers.  It  is  easily  grown 
in  a  fully- exposed  position  in  a  well- 
formed  rock-garden,  in  a  we II- drained 
gritty  soil.  It  remains  long  in  flow^er, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  of  rock-garden 
plants. 

8.1igiilflta(A'f;^aw/^,5£^«0.— This  has 
broadly  obovate  leaves,  bearing  flowers 
in  small  cymose  panicles.  The  flowers 
are  while,  with  a  rosy  tint  towards  the 
margin  of  the  petals  ;  and  the  anthers 
before  expansion  are  deep  crimson.  Its 
tendency  to  early  spring  growth  makes  it 
liable  to  injury  from  frosts,  which,  occur- 
ring in  three  or  four  consecutive  seasons, 
will  uhimately  prove  fatal.  It  should 
therefore  be  given_  a  sheltered  situation 
and  a  little  shade  also.  The  varieties 
rubra  and  speciosa,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  in  every  way  finer  than  the  type.  S. 
ligulata  may  be  associated  with  others  of 
the  Megasea  section. 

S.  longifoUft.— This  Pyrenean  plant 
has  single  rosettes  often  6,  7,  and  8  in. 
in  diameter.  Its  grayish  leathery  leaves 
are  beautifully  dotted  with  white  on  the 
margins,  and  in  early  summer  it  pushes 
up  fox-brushlike  columns  of  wliile  flowers, 
from  I  to  2  ft.  long,  the  stems  covered 
with  short,  stiff,  gland-lipped  hairs.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  i 
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it  can  root  deeply,  it  is  very  striking  when 
the  long  outer  leaves  of  the  rosette  spread 
away  from  the  densely-packed  centre.  It 
may  also  be  grown  on  the  face  of  an  old 
wall  by  first  carefully  packings  very  small 
plant  of  it  into  a  chink  with  a  little  soil. 
The  stiff  leaves  will,  when  they  roll  out, 
adhere  firmly  to  the  wall  in  the  form  of  a 


sunny  pit  or  frame,  giving  it  plenty  of 
water  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  S. 
longifolia  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
ripen  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem  upwards, 
so  that  the  lower  seed-vessels  should  be 
cut  off  first,  leaving  the  unripe  capsules  to 
mature.  Visit  the  plant  every  day  or  two 
to  collect  the  seeds  as  they  ripen.     S- 


large  silver  star.  S.  longifolia  will  thrive 
on  a  raised  bed  or  border  if  surrounded 
by  a  few  stones  to  pre\'ent  evaporation 
and  injury,  also  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame, 
and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  develop  a 
weak  young  nursery  plant  into  a  sturdy 
rosette  is  to  put  it  m  a  6-in.  pot  well 
drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  stable  manure.     Place  it  in  a 


lingulata  chiefly  differs  from  this  kind  in 
having  smaller  flowers  and  shorter  stems. 
It  is  a  charming  rock-plant,  and  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  same  position  as  S.  longifolia. 
S.  crustata  is  considered  a  very  small 
variety  of  S.  longifolia,  and  should  be 
associated  with  dwarfer  plants. 

S.  Ifttweana  is  a  handsome  species  of 
the  ca^spitosa  section,  and  lar^pr  than  any 


larger  ti 
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other  in  foliage  and  flowers.    The  latter,  | 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  form  dense  | 
while    masses    in   early   summer.     After 
flowering,  this  species  forms  buds  on  the 
stems,  which  remain  dormant  ti!l  the  fol-   i 
lowing  spring.     Though  rare,  it  is  of  easy   \ 
culture.     Similar,  but  finer,  is  S.  Wallace:, 
which  is  far  more  robust,  earlier,  and  freer  ' 
as  regards  flowering,  but  which  does  not 
develop  buds  during  summer.     It  is  a 
most  desirable  plant  for  the  border  or  the 
rock-garden,  and  easily  propagated.    Poc- 
fuls  of  this  are  pretty  as  the  flowers  are 
large,  and  so  free  as  to  form  a  mass  of  i 
white.  i 

S.  miUCOidas  (Mossy  Saxi/rage).~\  \ 
beautiful  little  plant,  forming  a  dense  I 
bright  green  carpet  like  S.  hypnoides  and  I 
S.  caispitosa.  There  are  several  forms  of  ! 
it,    but  the  best  is  atro- purpurea,  which   I 

Eroduces  a  dense  mass  of  deep  red-purple 
lossoms  on  stalks  a  few  inches  high.  The 
varieties  pygm^a  and  crocea  are  pretty,  ' 
also  the  allied  kinds  S.  exarata,  S.  pede-  I 
montana,  S.  Rhei,  S.  aromatica,  and  a  few 
others  ;  they  grow  in  almost  any  soiL 

8.  oppositlfbUa.— li  is  imjussible  to  i 
speak  too  highly  of  the  beauties  of  this  I 
bright  little  mountain-plant,  in  colour  and  i 
in  habit  so  distinct  from  the  &miliar  1 
members  of  its  family.  The  moment  the 
snow  melts,  its  tiny  herbage  glows  into 
solid  sheets  of  purplish-rose  colour.  Of 
the  several  varieties  that  known  as  splen- 
dens  has  flowers  of  far  greater  brilliancy, 
though  slightly  smaller  Ulan  ihose  of  the 
type  ;  in  bud  especially  the  colour  is 
almost  carmine  and  exquisitely  beautiful. 
In  density  of  bloom  it  approaches  the 
typical  form,  but  rarely  equals  ii.  This 
variety  was  obtained  many  years  ago  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland.  S.  o.  major 
has  flowers  twice  the  siie  of  the  type, 
clear  rose,  inclining  lo  cherr>',  and  has 
less  of  a  purple  tinge.  In  S.  o.  pyrenaica 
the  shoots  are  twice  as  robust  as  those  of 
any  of  the  preceding  kinds,  and  the  flowers 
larger.  Its  finest  form  is  S.  o.  p.  maxima, 
which  has  lovely  light  rose  blossoms  as 
large  as  a  shilling.  S.  o.  alba  has  while 
flowers,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  other 
varieties.  S.  Rudolphiana  has  a  more 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  its  rosy- 
purple  flowers  are  sometimes  borne  singly, 
and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  in  pairs. 
It  is  allied  to  S.  biflora.  the  beautiful 
dwarf  species  of  loose  habit,  the  flowers  of 
which,  on  clusters  of  two  to  four,  *ary 
from  a  bright  rose  to  a  deep  blood-red,  the 
petals  narrow  and  wide  apart.  S.  Kochi 
IS  similar  in  habit  to  this,  and  its  rosy- 
purple  flowers  are  in  twos  and  fours  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots.    The  foliage  of 


S.  reiusa  is  very  short,  firm,  dense,  and 
compact,  the  small  flowers  being  borne  in 
clusters  at  the  extremity  of  erect  stalks  ; 
and  their  narrow  petals  are  usually  a  pale 
rose  colour,  sometimes  brighter.  It  blooms 
rather  later  than  the  varieties  of  S.  opposi- 
tifoha.  S.  Wulfeniana  is  closely  alhed  to 
S.  Kochi.  S.  opposiiifolta  and  its  varieties 
succeed  in  deep,  open,  rich,  loamy  soil, 
and  are  finest  in  a  fissure  or  on  a  ledge  of 
the  rock-garden,  where  the  roots  can 
ramble  backwards  or  down  to  any  depth. 
For  the  soil,  a  rich  light  loam  mixed  with 
fragments  of  limestone  or  ^rit,  small  frag- 
ments of  any  rock,  and  a  little  river  ^and 


Group  at  Silvery  Rockfmls. 

will  do.  S.  oppositifolia  must  have  sun- 
shine ;  for  though  it  will  grow  in  the  shade, 
it  will  not  flower  freely.  The  same  ireat- 
ment,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  peat  or 
vegetable  mould,  suits  S.  reiusa  and  S. 
Wulfeniana.  The  Tyrolese  species  {S. 
biflora,  S.  Rudolphiana,  and  S.  Kochi)  are 
less  easy  to  please.  They  grow  wild  on 
the  moraines  of  glaciers,  where  light 
vegetable  soil,  sand,  and  debris  of  every 
kind  blend  with  massive  rocks,  coating 
the  surface,  and  filling  the  interstices 
where  water  drips  or  oozes  around,  and 
frequently  flows  in  volume  within  2  or  3  ft., 
so  as  to  soak  the  bases  of  the  rocks  on 
which  their  rosy  carpet  is  spread.  They 
will  grow  in  pots,  but  rarely  with  the 
same  freedom  as  the  varieties  of  S.  op- 
positifolia. 
S.  peltata.— The  shield-like  leaves  of 

I.:       .     L.t-fOOgTC 
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S.  peltaca  make  it  unique  among  Saxi- 
frages ;  and  on  this  account  some  have 
referred  the  piant  to  a  section  under  the 
name  Peltiphyllum.  From  a  thick  and 
fleshy  creeping  root-stock  rise  stout  erect 
leaf-stalks,  at  the  ends  of  which  grow 
the  target-like  leaves,  i  ft.  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  white  or  pale  pink  flowers 
appear  in  spring,  a  little  before  the  leaves, 
on  stalks  I  to  2  ft.  high,  and  in  loose 
clusters,  3  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  It 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in 
the  beds  of  quick-running  streamlets 
throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 


small   rocky   or   elevated    borders.     Any 

I  ^ood,  free,  moist,  loamy  soil  suits  it,  and 

in   London    it    thrives    on   borders,    but 

should  always  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun, 

associated  with  the  choicest  spring  flowers 

and    alpine  plants.    Austria.    Seeds    or 

careful  division.     S.  coriopfaylla  is  similar 

but  not  so  valuable. 

S.  aancta.— A  beautiful  species,  forming 

I  a  dense  carpet-like  mass  of  deep  green 

foliage,    studded    in    early    spring    with 

numerous  bright  yellow  blossoms  on  stems 

I  an   inch  or  so  high.     It  seems   to  grow 

I  freely  in  any  position  in  the  rock-garden. 


fomia,  and  is  best  in  a  deep  moist  border 
of  peaty  soil.    Division  or  seeds. 

S.  pnrpnrascens  is  the  finest  of  the 
Megasea section.  Thestemis  loto  \i  in. 
high,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  pen- 
dent masses  of  red  and  purple.  Succeeds 
best  inamoist  peaty  soil  in  aralher  sheltered 
spot.     High  elevations  about  Sikkim. 

8.  Bocneliana  {RochePt  Saxifrage).— 
A  compact  and  dwarf  kind,  forming  dense 
silvery  rosettes  of  tongue-shaped  leaves, 
with  white  margins  and  distinct  dots.  In 
spring  appear  large  while  flowers  on  sturdy 
little  stems.  There  is  no  more  exquisite 
plant  for  the  rock-garden,  pans,  and  fot- 


{Mother  o)  Thousandi). 
—A  well-known  [llant,  with  roundish 
leaves  and  numbers  of  creeping,  slender 
runners,  producing  young  plants  Straw- 
berry fashion.  It  grows  freely  in  the  dry 
air  of  a  sitting-room,  and  may  often  be 
seen  gracefully  suspended  in  cottage- 
windows,  but  is  most  at  home  running 
wild  on  banks  or  rocks  in  the  cool  green- 
house or  conservatory.  In  mild  parts  of 
England  it  lives  in  the  open  air,  and 
may  be  used  in  graceful  association  nith 
Ferns  and  other  creeping  plants.  Chinai. 
Flowers  in  summer.  Closely  allied  is 
the  delicate  S.  cuscutsformis,  with  its 
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thmd-like  runners  similar  to  the  stems  of 
a  Dodder,  and  distinguished  from  S.  sar- 
mentosa  by  smaller  leaves  and  more 
imifbrm  petals.  It  may  be  used  in  much 
way  as  S.  sarmentosa,  but  being 


in  Moss  in  a  cool  fernery!  for  it  is  perfectly 
at  home,  and  the  delicate  markings  of  its 


leaves  show  up  against  the  green  of 
its  sumnindings.  The  plants  grown  in 
gardens,  as  S.  japonica  and  S.  tricolor, 

8.  StndLoyi  is  a  strong  plant  with 
leaves  nearly  as  broad  as  long.  Its 
flowers,  produced  on  broad  branching 
panicles,  are  of  a  light  pink  with  a  shade 
of  lilac.  It  is  hardier  than  its  closest 
ally  S.  ciliata,  blooms  in  March,  and 
should  be  sheltered  against  bleak  winds. 
It  is  suited  for  borders  and  rock-gardens. 

S.  tflnell*.—  A  handsome  plant,  form- 
ing tufts  of  delicate  fine-leaved  branches, 
4  or  5  in.  high,  which  root  as  they  grow. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  summer,  are 
numerous,  whitish-yellow,  and  arranged 
in  a  loose  panicle.  Similar  in  growth  are 
S.  aspera,  S.  bryoides,  S.  sedoides,  S. 
Seguieri,  S.  Stelleriana,and  S.  tricuspidata, 
all  suitable  for  clothing  the  bare  parts  of 
the  rock-garden  and  slopes,  but  require 
moist  soil  and  cool  positions.  Division  in 
spring  or  the  end  of  summer. 

8.  ninbroBa  {.London  Pride).— ■n,\s  al- 
most    universally  -  cultivated    plant     is 


abundant  on  the  mountains  round  Kjl- 
lamey,  though  it  has  long  been  g^rown  in 
our  gardens.  In  old  gardens  it  is  much 
used  for  edging,  and,  being  a  pretty 
evergreen,  should  be  freely  used  in  the 
rough  parts  of  rock-gardens,  the  fringes 
of  cascades,  etc.  It  is  naturalised  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  grows  freely 
in  dwarf  herbage,  or  in  rockj^  piarts  of 
woods.  There  are  several  varieties,  for 
example,  S.  punctata,  S.  serratifolia,  and 
Oglivieana,wliieh  is  a  most  distinct  form  of 
this  species,  with  pinkish  blossoms  in  dense 
dwarf  panicles  not  over  6  in.  high.  S.  rotun- 
difolia  and  similar  kinds  are  related  to  S. 
umbrosa,  but  are  unimportant.  This  plant 
and  its  forms  will  thrive  in  the  cold  shadeof 
high  walls  where  few  other  things  will  live. 

There  are  other  good  kinds,  but  less 
important  than  the  foregoing,  such  as  S. 
mutata,  S.  florulenta,  very  difficult  to 
grow,  the  London- Pride- like  S.  Geum,  the 
native  S,  Hirculus,  and  the  small  gray 
tufted  S.  aspera. 

Giant  Rockfoil  Hybrids.  —  The 
Giant  Saxifrages  of  our  gardens,  known  as 
Megaseas,  are  so  variously  beautiful  at  all 
seasons  that  the  wonder  is  they  are  not 
even  more  popular  than  they  now  are 
in  all  good  gardens.  From  all  the  other 
Saxifrages  they  are  known  by  their  mas- 
sive size  and  breadth  of  leaf,  while,  as  a 
general  rtile,  they  are  of  evergreen  habit, 
and  so  are  effective  at  all  times.  Most  of 
them  are  beautiful  when  in  blossom  during 
the  earlier  months  of  spring.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  their  flowers  become 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  spring  frosts ;  but 
even  if  this  occasionally  nappens,  general 
results  are  enough  lo  justify  their  culture. 
Besides,  it  is  so  easy  lo  ptol  up  the  plants 
in  autumn  and  give  them  the  shelter  of  a 
cold  frame  or  an  awning  of  mats,   since 

Slants  so  treated  bloom  freely  and  form 
andsome  plants  for  cool  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration. 

One  of  the  best  for  pot  and  tub  culture 
is  M.  crassifolia,  which  has  large  clusters 
of  its  peach  or  almond-tinted  blossoms  on 
tall  stalks,  its  fragrance  on  a  warm  day 
beingiike  that  of  Hawthorn.  Another  fine 
variety  is  cordi folia  purpurea,  which  bears 
its  pendulous  bell -shaped  flowers  on  vivid 
red  scapes  i8  in.  or  3  ft.  in  height,  the 
blossoms  being  darker  in  colour  than 
those  of  crassifolia. 

Other  very  fine  species  are  purpur- 
ascens,  Siracheyi,  cordifolia,  and  ciliata, 
the  last  with  large  hairy  leaves,  but  it 
is  the  most  tender  of  the  whole  group, 
and  its  leaves  succumb  to  the  first  sharp 
frosts.  Its  flowers  are  whitish  with  arosy- 
red  centre,  and  effective  in  warm  sheltered 
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localities  under  cold  frame  culture  in  piotB 
or  tubs,  as  above  recommended. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are 
given  in  books  ;  Megasea  cordifolia,  c, 
purpurea,  crassifolia,  ligulata,  1.  ciliata 
purpurascens,  Stracheyi,  S.  alba,  S.  Milesi, 
hybrid  a  splendens. 

Numerous  hybrids  have  been  reared  in 
this  section  of  Saxifrage  from  time  to  time. 
One  of  the  first  which  became  popular  in 


London  nurseries  about  ten  years  ago  is 
the  seedling  from  cordifolia,  now  known 
as  cordifolia  purpurea,  a  noble  plant,  and 
luxuriant  as  seen  at  its  best.  Milesi  is 
dwarf  growing,  and  nearly  if  not  quite 
deciduous,  its  presumed  parentage  being 
ciliaia  crossed  with  pollen  of  Stracheyi. 
As  seen  in  its  early  bud  stage  of  blossom- 
ing it  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  plant, 
and  is  lovely  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold 
house  or  sunny  frame.  Its  scapes  are  so 
short  that  its  rose  and  white  flowers  are 


apt  to  be  splashed  and  spoiled  by  laim 
unless  protected. 

A  very  varied  and  robust  series  of  hybrid 
Megaseas  is  that  reared  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry.  They  are  the 
result  of  crosses  between  cordifolia  x  puf' 
purascens,  and  possess  in  some  degree 
the  good  qualities  of  both  parents.  The 
plants  are  all  robust,  although  varying 
much  in  colour  of  flower  and  in  stature. 
Hybrida  splendens  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  group,  but  the  following  named  kinds 
arc  also  very  remarkable  in  habit  and  in 

M.  CORDIFOLIA  X  PURPURASCENS  VAR. 
Brilliant.— Leaves  large,  richly  tinted 
in  autumn  and  winter  ;  flowers  purple  ; 
calyces  and  pedicels  crimson  ;  fine. 

M.  CORDIFOLIA  X  PURPURASCENS  VAR. 

Campana.— Very  neat  dwarf  crowded 
foliage ;  scape  \\  ft.  with  bell-shaped  head 
of  rosy-lilac  flowers. 

M.  CORDIFOLIA  X  PURPURASCENS  VAR. 

CORRUGATA. — Dwarf  habit ;  large  rough 
leaves ;  flowers  pink. 

M.  CORDIFOLIA  X  PURPURASCENS  VAR. 

Distinction. — Dwarfcrowdedhabit,with 
enormous  head  of  pale  pink  flowers. 

M.  CORDIFOLIA  X  PURPURASCENS  VAR. 

Nan.^.^A  miniature  of  hybrida  splendens. 

M.  CORDIFOLIA  X  PURPURASCENS  VAR. 

Progress. — A  free  growing  plant,  with 
tall  scapes  of  rosy  purple  ;  bell-shaped 
blossoms,  which  are   i^  m.  across  ;  extra 

M.CORDIFOLIA  X  PURPURASCENS  VAR. 

Studv. — Compact  habit,  with  short  stout 

scape  of  rose-coloured  flowers. 

One  charm  of  these  great  Rockfoils  is 
their  rich  autumnal  and  winter  colouring. 
M.  Stracheyi  and  M,  purpurascens  are 
especially  good. in  this  way,  and  many  of 
Mr.  Smith's  hybrids  are  eflective  when 
planted  in  exposed  positions  ;  with  other 
fine-leaved  plants  they  show  to  advantage, 
some  having  leaves  sufi^used  with  crimson, 
red,  and  soft  yellow,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  vivid  colour — crimson  and  brown. 
We  have  here  a  group  of  fine-leaved  and 
flowering  plants  worthy  of  every  attention, 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  hybrids 
now  known,  line  as  they  are,  will  remain 
long  the  best  now  that  it  is  seen  that  the 
species  and  varieties  seed  so  freely  and 
give  such  good  results  when  crossed. 
The  result  promises  to  be  a  group  of 
plants  free  from  all  cultural  difficuttit^s — 
plants  that  a  cottager  may  grow  in  his 
garden,  or  a  townsman  in  his  windo* 
boxes,  and  handsome  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  care  and  attention  in  the  garden  erf  a 
queen. ^F.  W.  B. 

80ABI08A  {Scabiom).—hiMasA,  biea- 
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Dial,  and  fwrennial  plants,  forming  by  far 
the  lai^est  proportion  of  the  Teasel  family 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  old 
English  name  of  Pincushion  Flower,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  flower-heads  to 
that  useful  article,  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
appropriate  than  it  is  elegant,  although  it 
serves  its  purpose  very  weil,  and,  indeed, 
we  have  been  told  these  plants  are  known 
by  no  other  name  in  the  country,  .\lthough 
comprising  a  large  number  of  species, 
very  few  are  found  outside  the  botanic 
garden,  and  were  all  the  known  kinds 
hunted  up,  the  sorts  really  worthy  of  the 
gardener's  attention  would  certamly  not 
amount  to  a  dozen. 

8.  atro-pnrpnrea  [Sveel  ScaMous),  the 
most  common  Scabious,  which  when 
grown  in  disunct  varieties,  as  it  is  now 
sold  by  our  florists,  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  our  mixed  flower  borders,  as 
well  as  being  largely  used  for  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  decoration.  The  normal 
colour  is  said  to  be  deep  crimson,  but 
under  cultivation  all  shades  of  crimson, 
purplish-yellow,  and  white,  may  be  seen. 
Many  varieties  have  double  flowers  and 
are  preferred  by  some  growers,  but  1 
think  the  single  varieties  are  best,  and 
they  are  also  extremely  useful  for  culling. 
Under  the  name  Saudade  the  flower- 
heads  of  the  Sweet  Scabious  (S.  atro- 
purpurea)  are  used  for  funeral  wreaths  by 
the  Portuguese  and  other  nations  ;  indeed, 
the  white  varieties  have  attained  such 
purity  that  they  might  well  be  employed 
m  our  own  country,  as  Ihey  may  be  had 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year  by  being 
sown  and  grown  under  glass.  Those 
desirous  of  having  gay  groups  for  the 
flower  borders  can  order  mixed  packets 
from  their  seedsmen,  and  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  the  reserve  ground  along  with 
other  annuals  in  May,  or  even  later,  to 
bloom  thefollowingyear.  If  sown  earlier, 
however,  the  Scabious  will  bloom  the 
same  year,  for  though  considered  a  biennial 
by  many  growers  we  have  always  looked 
upon  it  as  a  hardy  annual.  By  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  open  towards  the  end  of 
March  and  ihinnmg  out  as  required,  the 
plants  will  bloom  well  towards  the  latter 
end  of  summer.  To  get  earlier  bloom,  those 
sown  the  previous  autumn  may  be  trans- 
planted in  early  spring  to  their  flowering 
quarters  ;  the  succession  will  then  be  con- 
tinued from  early  summer  until  late  au- 
tumn.    South-western  Europe. 

S.  masHAxOB,  {Sea  Scabious).— K%^GCK% 
similar  to  the  above,  equally  beautiful,  a 
hardy  annual,  and  yielding  abundance  of 
purple-crimson  flowers,  which  are  invalu- 
able for  cutting. 


S.  cancaslca  {Caucasian  Scabious)  is 
the  handsomest  and  most  useful.  It 
flowers  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn, 
a  true  perennial  on  warm  soils,  but  often 
perishes  on  cool  soils.  It  forms  dense 
tufts,  which  yield  large  Quantities  of  blue 
flower-heads,  each  usually  from  3  to  4  in. 
in  diameter,  on  long  foot-stallcs,  and  are 
useful  for  cutting,  as  they  last  a  long  time 
in  a  warm  room.  There  is  a  white  variety. 
Caucasus.     Division  and  seed. 

S.  gnuill]lifoli&  {Grass-leaved  5.)— A 
graceful  Scabious  from  i^  to  3  ft.  hi^h, 
with  pale  blue  flowers  and  silvery  white 
leaves ;  it  is  very  useful  for  the  rock-garden. 
Southern  Europe.  June  to  October. 
Division  and  seed. 

8.  pteiOCflphaI&  {Wing-headed  S.), 
is  a  very  dwarf-tufted  hardy  perennial, 
rarely  exceeding  4  in.  or  6  in.  in  height 
even  when  in  flower  ;  flower-heads  pale 
purple  in  summer.  We  find  it  very  useful 
and  less  troublesome  than  most  of  the 
other  species.  Greece.  Division.  Syns., 
S,  Pamassi  and  Pterocephalus  Pamassi. 

8.  Webbiaim  is  another  useful  species 
for  the  rock-garden  or  border,  forming 
neat  little  masses  of  hoary  leaves,  which 
are  attractive,  especially  when  the  plant 
is  grown  in  poor  soiL  Its  creamy  yellow 
flowers,  home  on  long  stalks,  are  pretty 
from  July  to  August.     Division. 

Other  kinds  are  succisa,  arvensis,  Forts, 
suaveolens.  Columbaria,  gramuntia,  but 
the  above  will  be  found  a  fair  selection  for 
most  gardens.     In  addition  to  the  annual 

rcies  given  above,  S.  stellata  will  no 
ibt  And  a  place  in  many  gardens.  It 
grows  about  3  ftin  height,  the  large  florets 
spreading  open  like  a  star,  of  a  pale  purple 
colour,perhaps  more  curious  than  beautiful. 
A  near  ally  of  the  above  is  S.  paUestina,  a 
little  taller,  flowers  larger,  but  paler  ; 
both  are  hardy  annuals,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Sweet  Scabious  and  its 
varieties,— D.  K. 

SOHISTOBTEaA  {Iridescent  Moss).— 
Tilis  Moss  {S.  pennata)  is  so  small  that  it 


colour  which  it  displays  in  suitable  posi- 
tions. Some  of  the  stones  and  sods  on 
which  it  grows  look  as  if  sown  with  a 
mixture  of  gold  and  the  material  that 
forms  the  wings  of  green  humming-birds. 
It  was  supposed  to  require  a  particular 
kind  of  rock  ;  but  its  wonderful  corusca- 
tions have  lately  been  seen  to  spread  over 
sods  of  turf  and  masses  of  peat,  as  well  as 
over  chips  of  rock  brought  from  its  native 

Silace.     Messrs.  Backhouse  have  it  inner- 
i^ction  in  the  open  air,  in  a  quiet  aeep 
gorge  of  rocks,  where  it  obtains  sufh- 
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without  being  washed  by 

S0HIZAHTHU8  {Fringt -flower).— 
Pretty  annuals  of  elegant  growth,  which 
bear  in  summer  many  showy  and  curiously- 
shaped  blossoms.  There  are  in  cultiva- 
tion a  few  species,  and  these  have  yielded 
numerous  varieties.  The  hardy  kinds  are 
S.  pinnatus,  ij  to  3  ft.  high,  and  its  rosy- 
purple  and  yellow  blossoms  are  copiously 
spotted.  Its  chief  varieties  are — papilio- 
naceus  (purple  spotted),  Priesti  (white), 
atro-purpureus  (deep  purple  with  dark 
eye),  and  Tom  Thumb  (a  dwarf  compact 
variety).  S.  porrigens  is  similar  to  S. 
pinnatus,  but  has  larger  flowers.  The 
half-hardy  kinds  are  S.  retusus  (deep 
rose  and  orange  flowers  with  crimson 
tips),  Grahami  (lilac  and  orange),  and 
Mookeri  (pale  rose  and  yellow).  These 
are  also  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  being 
grown  well.  If  treated  as  half-hardy 
annuals,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat 
in  spring,  but  if  treated  as  biennials,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  August,  the  plants 
preserved  in  the  greenhouse  till  May,  and 
then  planted  out.  Both  kinds  prefer  a 
good,  rich,  sandy  loam.    Chili. 

SOHIZOOODOH.— S.  loldanelloidtsvios 
introduced  by  Captain  Torrens,  who  in 
1891  found  the  plants  growing  beside 
sulphur  springs  in  the  mountains  of 
Japan,  and,  after  carrying  them  hundreds 
of  miles,  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing 
home  three  or  four  living  plants.  The 
flowers  of  the  Schizocodon  are  like  those 
of  a  large  Sotdanella,  prettily  fringed,  deep 
rose  in  the  centre,  passing  into  blush  or 
almost  white  towards  the  edges.  It  evi- 
dently requires  much  the  same  treatment 
as  Shortia.  Captain  Torrens  says  ; — 
"The  plant  I  found  in  an  overhanging 
bank  surrounded  by  Moss  and  moisture. 
Since  I  brought  it  home  I  have  kept  it  in 
3  pot  with  peat  and  sand.  It  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  I  have  had  it  out  two  winters 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  it  seems  to  have  stood 
the  climate  we!!.' 

80HIZ0PETAL0N.--5.  iValkeri  is  a 
curious  Cruciferous  half-hardy  annual  from 
Chili,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  slender  stems, 
and  numerous  white  almond-scented  ele- 
gantly fring«d  blossoms.  If  sown  in  .\pril 
or  May,  in  light,  warm,  rich  soil  in  theopen 
border,  it  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and 
may  also  be  sown  in  pots,  but  the  ball  of 
earth  must  not  be  broken  as  the  plant 
does  not  well  bear  transplanting. 

80HIZ0PKKAQMA  {Climbing  Hy- 
drangea).— 5,  hydratieeoides  is  a  Japanese 
climbing  shrub  allied  to  the  Hydrangea, 
with  tall  slender  stems  that  send  out  roots 
which  will  fix  it  to  a  wall.   Its  wood  is  of  a 


soft  character,  resembling  that  of  the 
slower'growing  Ivies,  and  it  annually  gives 
off  fresh  sets  of  roots  along  its  branches,  by 
means  of  which  it  clings  to  rocks,  stone, 
stucco,  bricks,  and  even  wooden  palings. 
Its  leaves  are  less  in  size  than  those  of  uie 
common  Hydrangea,  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
green,  which  contrasts  prettily  with  the 
reddish  tinted  young  -vooA.  It  is  deci- 
duous, of  free  growth,  and  flowers  freely 
in  sunny  positions.  I  know  one  case 
where  it  has  been  planted  at  a  sunny 
comer  of  the  house  near  French  windows, 
up  the  sides  of  which  there  is  lattice-work, 
and  so  charmed  were  the  owners  with  the 
tender  foliage,  feathering  the  coign  of 
the  window,  that  they  made  more  lattice- 
work in  front  of  the  window  so  that  the 
creeper  could  extend  and  form  a  natural 
sunshade  before  the  glass.  In  a  few 
years  a  plant  had  grown  1 1  ft.  high,  and 
as  much  in  width. 

80HIZOSTTLIS  {Caflre  Lily).  —  S. 
coccinea  is  a  handsome  bulbous  plant  firom 
Catfraria,  with  the  habit  of  a  Gladiolus, 
from  z  to  3  ft.  high.  The  flowers  appear 
late  in  the  autumn  on  a  one-sided  spike 
opening  from  below  upward,  of  a  bright 
crimson  colour,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  Tritonia  aurea,  and  should  be  well 
grown  wherever  cut  flowers  are  desired 
in  winter.  It  is  hardy,  and  in  a  mild 
autumn  will  flower  out-of-doors,  but 
should  have  some  protection.  A  good 
row  planted  close  to  a  wall  or  fence,  with 
some  temporary  protection  against  severe 
frosts,  will  give  many  spikes  for  cutting. 
S.  coccinea  loves  moisture  both  in  the  air 
and  in  the  soil.  "  When  residing  close  to 
the  sea  in  Dorset,"  says  West  Dorset,  *'  I 
could  grow  this  winter  Flag  splendidly 
in  a  shallow  trench  in  good  nch  soil,  la 
summer  it  was  deluged  with  water  when 
the  weather  was  dry,  and  in  autumn  a 
splendid  crop  of  strong  spikes  of  bloom 
resulted.  In  North  Hants,  with  a  hot, 
dry,  light  soil,  I  never  could  grow  it  well, 
although  I  always  kept  it  watered  at  the 

"'80IADoSlTTO^'('yM*/r//<i  Pif,e).~K 
beautiful  and  distinct  cone-bearing  ever- 
green tree,  very  slow-growing  m  our 
country,  but  a  hardy  tree  deserving  the 
best  care  and  positions  with  the  choicest 
conifers.  When  the  trees  are  well  es- 
tablished the  growth  is  greater.  It  thrives 
best  in  moist  soils  and  where  the  raJnfaU 
is  copious,  as  in  Cornwall.  Japan,  l^snd 
of  Nippon. 

8O1LLA.— Beautifiit  springflowersand 
bulbs,  mostly  natives  of  the  colder  parts 
of  Europe  or  the  Alps,  and  some  pre- 
cious for  our  gardens.    TIks^  all  flower 
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in  spring,  and  are  of  the  simplest  cul- 

In  early  autumn,  when  the  plants  are 
at  rest,  they  should  be  planted  a  few 
inches  deep  in  any  good  garden  soil,  not 
too  heavy.  When  established,  they  need 
not  be  disturbed  for  years,  except,  perhaps, 
for  a  slight  yearly  top-dressing  of  manure. 
Some  kinds,  especially  the  many-coloured 
varieties  of  the  Spanish  Scilla,  are  suited 
for  planting  by  the  sides  of  woodland 
walks,  or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies, 
and  in  the  wild  garden.  Offsets  may 
be  taken  from  established  clumps  during 


Raising  Scillas  from  seed  is  interesting, 
though  slow.  In  some  seasons  the  seeds 
are  prodticed  plentifully,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  merit,  both  as  regards  sire  and 


8.  bifblUL.—  Not  so  well  known  as  S. 
sibirica,  but  quite  as  welcome,  in  the  very 
dawn  of  spring,  and  indeed  often  in  winter, 
this  bears  rich  masses  of  dark  blue  flowers, 
and  forms  handsome  tufts.  The  flowers 
are  four  to  six  on  a  spike  ;  and  the  plant 
varies  from  6  to  10  in.  high,  according  to 
the  soil  and  warmth  and  shelter  of  the 
position.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  position 
m  ordinary  garden  soil,  the  lighter  the 
better,  but  must  be  left  undisturbed  to 
seed  and  increase  as  it  likes.  Although  it 
blooms  earlier  than  S.  sibirica,  it  does  not 
so  well  withstand  the  cold  rains  and 
storms  of  winter  and  spring,  and  there- 
fore some  tufts  of  it  should  be  placed  in 
warm  sunny  spots  of  the  rock-garden  or 
of  the  sheltered  border.  Southern  and 
Central  Europe.     Of  all  Scillas,  S.  bifolia 


Sdiu  hi 

colour,  have  been  obtained  in  this  way, 
but  there  is  room  for  improvement.  We 
retain  the  name  Scilla  as  far  prettier  than 
the  English  one  of  "  Squill." 
The  following  are  best  kinds  :— 
S.  asuBiU  {Star  Hyacinth). —  1M\^ 
flowers  in  early  spring,  opening  about 
three  weeks  after  S.  sibirica.  It  is  less 
ornamental  than  any  other  kind,  for  its 
flowers  have  none  of  the  grace  of  S,  cam- 
panulata  and  the  varieties  of  S.  nutans, 
nor  the  dwarfness  and  brilliancy  of  S. 
sibirica.  The  leaves,  usually  about  half 
an  inch  across,  are  about  i  ft.  high,  and 
easily  injured  by  cold  or  wind,  so  that  a 
sheltered  [wsition  is  best  suited  for  the 
plant.  It  is  not  exactly  suited  for  the 
choice  rock-garden,  though  worth  growing 
on  sunny  banks  in  semi-wild  spots.  Tyrol. 
Seeds  or  separation  of  the  bulbs. 


has  produced  the  greatest  number  of 
varieties.  Most  of  the  forms  known  in 
gardens  are  better  than  the  type.  S. 
prfecox  is  a  stronger  grower,  the  flowers 
larger,  more  abundant,  and  earlier.  In 
purpureo-ccerulea  the  ovary  and  base  of 
the  segments  are  rosy-purple,  gradually 
merging  into  blue,  which  becomes  intense 
towards  the  tips,  harmonising  with  the 
black  and  gold-banded  anthers.  It  is  a 
free  flowerer,  and  the  blooms  individually 
are  nearly  as  large  as  a  shilling.  In  the 
Taurian  variety,  S.  b.  taurica,  the  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  in  5.  bifolia,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  white  base, 
greatly  resemble  those  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  Chionodoxa  Lucilia.  They  vary 
from  ten  to  twenty  on  each  scape,  and 
the  leaves  are  larger  and  broader  than 
those  of  S.  bifolia.    The  white  form  of 
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S.  b.  taurica  is  very  scarce.     S.  b.  alba,  a 

prelty  ivory-while  form,  has  flowers  not 
larKer  than  those  of  the  type. 

8.  hispanica  i^Spanish  Sci/la).— One  of 
the  finest  of  early  summer  bulbs,  and, 
though  a  more  southern  species  than  most 
of  the  others,  coming  from  Portugal  and 
Spain,  is  the  most  robust  of  the  family. 
It  is  easily  known  by  its  strong  pyramidal 
raceme  of  pendent,  short- stalked,  large, 
bell -shaped  flowers,  usually  of  a  clear  light 
blue.  A  variety  major  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  is  a  noble  flower  ;  while  the 
white  variety  (alba)  and  the  rose-coloured 


Sdll»  nulani  (Blucbtll). 

variety  (rosea)  are  also  welcome,  the  white 
kind  bein^  much  grown  for  market.  S. 
hispanica  is  never  better  seen  than  peep- 
ing here  and  there  from  the  fringes  of 
shrubberies  and  beds  of  Evergreens.  The 
shelter  it  receives  in  such  positions  pro- 
tects its  large  leaves  from  strong  winds, 
but  it  is  sturdy  enough  for  any  position. 
It  deserves  to  be  naturalised  by  wood- 
walks  and  in  the  grassy  parts  of  the 
pleasure-ground.  S.  Europe.  Sj/n.,  S. 
campanulata. 

S.  italica  {Italian  5.)— This  kind,  with 
its    pale     blue     flowers,     intensely    blue 


stamens,  and  delicious  odour,  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Scillas.  It  grows  from  ; 
to  lo  in.  high,  the  flowers  small  and 
spreading  in  short  conical  racemes,  which 
open  in  Maj'.  S.  italica  is  hardy  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  thrives  best  in  warm 
and  sandy  places  sheltered  from  east 
winds.  Division  should  be  done  only 
once  every  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
bulbs  then  planted  in  fresh  positions. 
Italy  and  S.  Europe, 

8.  nittatUi  ( Wood  Hyacinth  or  Bluebell). 
—Though  the  Bluebell  abounds  in  every 
wood  and  copse,  its  beautiful  varieties  are 
not  too  well  known.  Amongst  the  best 
are— the  white  variety,  alba  ;  the  rose- 
coloured  variety,  rosea ;  the  pale  blue 
variety,  ccerulea  ;  and  a  pleasing  "  French- 
white"  variety.  The  variety  bracteata 
has  long  bracts,  and  cemua  is  a  Portu- 
guese form  with  reddish  flowers.  S. 
patula  is  closely  allied  to  the  Bluebell,  its 
flowers  being  of  a  pleasing  violet-blue, 
but  are  not  sweet  or  arranged  on  one  side 
like  those  of  the  Bluebell.  They  are  larger 
and  more  open,  and  have  narrow  bracts. 
All  these  kmds  should  be  planted  here 
and  there  in  tufts  among  common  Blue- 
bells, along  the  margins  of  shrubberies, 
near  the  rock-garden,  or  for  borders  or 
woods. 

S.  sibirica  {Sibei  ian  5.)— A  minute  gem 
among  the  flowers  of  earliest  spring,  and 
no  rock-garden,  or  garden  of  any  kind,  is 
complete  without  the  striking  and  peculiar 
shade  of  porcelain  -  blue  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  plant  from  all  other  Scillas. 
S.  sibirica  has  many  other  names,  but, 
unlike  S.  bifolia,  it  has  sported  into  few 
varieties,  S.  amccnula  bein^  the  chief, 
which,  though  not  really  distmct,  is  desir- 
able, as  it  flowers  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
the  type.  Varieties  with  larger  flowers, 
and  with  one  on  a  stem  instead  of 
two  or  five,  are  preserved  in  herbariums 
and  sometimes  cultivated,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  these  and  the  type  is  trifling, 
arising  ofVen  from  the  conditions  in  which 
the  plants  are  placed.  S,  sibirica  is  hardy, 
and  thrives  best  in  a  good  sandy  soiL 
Bulbs  that  have  been  used  for  forcing 
should  never  be  thrown  away  ;  for  they 
thrive  well  if  allowed  to  fully  develop  their 
leaves  and  go  to  rest  in  a  pit  or  ftame, 
afterwards  being  planted  out  in  open  spots 
in  warm  soil,  where  in  a  year  or  two  their 
usual  vigour  will  be  restored.  Thci"  may 
ihen  be  lifted  again  and  forced  as  before 
It  is  unnecessary  to  disturb  the  tufts, 
except  every  two  or  three  years  for 
division,  when  they  grow  vigorously.  S. 
sibirica  flowers  a  little  later  than  S.  bifoli*. 
but  withstands  the  storms  belter,  remain- 
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ing  also  much  longer  in  bloom.  In  places 
where  it  does  not  thrive  freely,  whether 
from  the  coldness  of  the  soil  or  from  other 
causes,  give  it  a  sheltered  position  to 
prevent  injury  to  its  leaves.  Ine  Siberian 
Squill  may  be  used  as  an  edging  to  beds 
of  spring  flowers  or  choice  alpine  shrubs. 
Other  cutTiVATED  Kinds. — Amongst 
Scillas  not  generally  found  in  gardens,  but 
hardy  in  dry  situations,  may  be  named  S. 

Ceruviana,  a  large  species,  with  beautiful 
road  leaves,  Yucca-like  and  very  dis- 
tinct ;  it  stands  well  in  sheltered  nooks, 
or  even  in  the  open  border  in  southern 
districts.  The  numerous  fine  blue  flowers 
are  in  a  superb  umbel-like  pyramid,  which 
lengthens  during  the  flowering  period. 
There  are  varieties,  one  named  alba,  and 
there  are  reddish  varieties,  such  as 
elegans,  also  whitish  and  yellowish  forms. 
Tufts  of  the  Peruvian  Scilla  should  be 
taken  up  every  three  or  four  years,  when 
It  is  at  rest.  Divide  the  bulbs  and  re- 
plant immediately.  The  variety  Clusi  also 
succeeds.  S.  maritima  is  properly  a 
greenhouse  species,  but  in  the  places  indi- 
cated for  S.  peruviana  it  may  be  grown 
outside  without  hurt,  though  it  rarely 
flowers.  S.  lilio-hyacintha  is  haidy,  whilst 
S.  hyacinthoides,  S.  pratensis  (amethys- 
tina),  S.  obtusifolia  (an  Algerian  species), 
autumnalis,  .^ristidis,  patula,  and  its  vari- 
ous forms,  including  cemua  and  others, 
differ  little  from  one  another. 

SCIBPnS  (J(//rwjA).—  Sedge-like 
plants  fringing  lakes  and  ponds.  There 
are  numerous  native  species  thai  might  be 
readily  transplanted,  and  the  best  are  S. 
trigueter,  S.  atrovirens,  and  S.  lacustris. 
This  is  3  to  8  ft.  high,  and  effective  on 
the  matins  of  lakes  or  streams  with  other 

tall  plants.  

SOOLOFENDBIUU  {f/arfs- tongue). 
— .S.  vulgare  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
hardy  evergreen  British  Ferns,  and  broken 
into  numberless  interesting  forms  and 
varieties,  some  being  very  beautiful.  It 
prefers  shade,  and  though  sometimes  met 
with  on  dry  stone  and  brick  walls,  its 
favourite  place  is  by  the  side  of  a  stream 
in  a  shady  ravine.  Fine  specimens  have 
been  seen  between  the  joints  of  brickwork 
at  the  tops  of  old  wells,  the  fronds  develop- 
ing fine  proportions.  A  suitable  soil  con- 
sists of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and 
loam,  good  sharp  sand  being  added,  to- 
gether with  broken  oysler-shells  or  lime- 
stone. Scolopendriums  should  be  associ- 
ated with  Lastreas,  Polys tichums,  and 
l,ady  Ferns,  or  be  placed  in  groups  on 
the  rock-garden  with  some  flowering  plant 
that  will  thrive  in  the  same  spot.  During 
hot    dusty  weather  in    summer  a  daily 


afternoon  syringing  wilt  much  refresh  and 
invigorate  the  plants.  All  the  Harfs- 
tongues  thrive  in  pots,  and  are  usefiil  for 
rooms  and  tables. 

No  fewer  than  400  varieties  of  the 
Hart's-ton^e  were  described  thirty  years 
ago,  and  since  then  this  number  has  been 
much  increased.  Most  of  these,  however, 
are  deformities^ vegetable  cripples,  so  to 
sp>eak.  A  few  of  the  characteristic  forms 
of  each  group  might  be  used  where 
collections  of  hardy  Ferns  are  being 
formed,  being  evergreen  and  diversified  in 
form.  Of  the  following  selection,  com- 
mencin^  with  simple  forms  and  ending  with 
much-divided  ones,  S.  latifolium  is  a  fine 
bold  variety,  having  wavy  spreading  fronds, 
8  to  loin,  long,  and  2  to  3  in.  broad.  S. 
reniforme  has  oblong,  roundish,  or  kidney- 
shaped  fronds.  S.  comutum  is  interest- 
ing, the  point  of  the  frond  being  prolonged 
into  a  horn-like  appendage.  S.  margina- 
tum is  very  distinct  with  fronds  crenated 
at  the  margin.  Some  of  the  best  forms  of 
S.  pinnatifidum  are  attractive,  and  S. 
crispum  is  an  old  favourite,  its  fronds 
retaining  the  habit  of  the  type,  but  the 
margin  is  frilled.  A  form  of  it  called 
grandidens  has  the  margin  deeply  incised. 
Stan sfi eld i  has  curled  incisions,  and 
Wrigleyi  is  a  luxuriant  form  with  erect 
fronds  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  length.  S. 
laceiatum  has  broad  flat  fronds,  deeply 
cut  into  lobes  of  variable  length  and 
breadth,  whilst  S.  sagittato-cristatum  has 
fronds  with  wavy  margins  and  crested 
lobes.  S.  acrocladon  has  a  narrow  frond 
slightly  widened  at  the  base,  and  divided 
at  the  upper  end  into  several  wedge-shaped 
divisions,  the  upper  margins  deeply  in- 
cised.  The  fronds  of  S.  patulum  are  cut 
down  near  to  the  base  into  two  or  three 
divisions,  each  having  a  narrow  wing  and 
a  broad  terminal  crest.  S.  digitatum  has 
pleasing  fronds  i  ft  or  more  in  length, 
with  the  divisions  terminated  by  a  forked 
and  twisted  crest.  S.  Kelwayi  is  a  hand- 
some form,  the  fronds  terminating  in  a 
large  crest  6  to  lo  in.  broad.  S.  ramosa- 
marginatum  resembles  it  in  form  of  frond, 
but  has  a  broad-winged  stalk.  Its  crest 
is  nearly  flat  and  not  unlike  the  tasselled 
frond-extremity  of  the  maximutn  form  of 
Pteris  serrulata  cristata.  The  base  of  the 
frond  of  S.  corymbiferum  is  like  the  type, 
but  the  upper  half  has  innumerable  con- 
torted and  twisted  incisions  and  looks  like 
the  leaf-ends  of  some  of  the  ragged 
Kales.  S,  Coolingi  is  very  similar  to  S. 
corymbiferum,  but  the  divisions  form  an 
intricate  mass  of  slender  segments,  curled 
and  twisted  in  various  ways  so  as  to  form 
a  globular  head.  Tliis  kind  of  division 
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represents  the  extreme  foim  of 
— r.  M.  S. 

BOUTBT.T.ATtTA  (5A<//f^).-Haitly 
perennials,  several  in  cuUivation,  but  few 
are  s<xA  garden  plants.  These  few  are 
hanasome  flowers  for  the  border,  and  on 
account  of  their  dwarf  neat  growth  may 
be  given  a  place  in  a  large  rock-garden 
in  an  open  sunny  situation  in  any  soil 
S.  macrantha,  a  native  of  Siberia,  is  the 
finest  of  all  the  species.  It  is  an  excellent 
alpine  perennial,  forming  a  hard  woody 
root-stock,  is  9  in.  high,  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  rich,  velvety,  dark  blue 
flowers,  much  finer  in  colour  than  those 
of  S.  iaponica.  S.  j»>onica  is,  however, 
a  hanasome  plant.  The  alpine  Skullcap 
(S.  alpina)  is  a  spreading  plant  with  all 
the  vigour  of  the  coarsest  weeds  of  its 
Natural  Order,  but  neat  in  habit  and 
ornamental  in  flower.  The  stems  are 
prostrate,  but  so  abundant  that  they  rise 
m  a  full  round  tufi,  1  ft.  or  more  high  in 
the  centre.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  roundish 
or  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  have 
very  notched  and  very  short  stalks,  while 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads, 
short  at  first,  but  afterwards  elongating. 
These  flowers  are  purplish,  or  have  the 
lower  lip  white  or  yellow.  The  variety 
bicolor,  with  the  upper  lip  purplish  and 
the  lower  white,  is  ver^'  pretty.  S.  lupulina 
is  a  very  ornamental  kind  with  yellow 
flowers.  Pyrenees,  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
Alps,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Division.  Flowering  free  in 
summer.  These  kinds  are  admirably 
suited  for  borders,  the  margins  of  shrub- 
beries, and  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock- 
garden.  S.  jafKinica,  S.  orientalis,  S. 
scordiifolia,  S.  altaica,  S.  galericulata,  S. 
peregrina,  and  the  British  S.  minor,  an 
mteresting  little  plant  for  the  artificial  bog, 
are  among  the  best  of  the  other  cultivated 
kinds,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  worth 
a  place  in  any  but  a  very  large  collection. 
Division  or  seed. 

80TPHANTHU8  {Cup-fio^er).—S. 
elegans  is  a  bcauttfijl  slender  climber,  5  to 
8  ft.  hip'h,  with  forked  stems,  and  valuable 
for  trailing  over  a  trellis  or  against  a  wall. 
Its  leaves  are  deeply  cut  and  enhance  its 
gracefiil  appearance.  The  flowers  come 
singly  in  the  forks  of  the  branches.  They 
are  cup-like  in  shape,  and  are  of  a  bright 
golden- yellow,  with  fine  red  spots  inside. 
They  appear  profusely  from  August  till 
October.  S.  elegans  is  easily  cultivated 
in  rich  light  soil,  and  should  be  treated 
as  a  half-hardy  annual.    Chili. 

BEDTIH  f.S'/on^irt^).— Rock  and  alpine 
plants  which  thrive  in  our  gardens  in 
nearly  every  soil.     They  may  be  grown  in 


the  ordinary  border,  in  the  rock-gardoi, 
on  walls,  and  on  ruins,  and,  indeed,  in 
any  place  where  the  roots  can  obtain 
a  foothold.  Like  the  Saxifrages,  they 
represent  a  great  diversity  of  habit,  some, 
like  S.  acre,  bein^  humble  and  creeping  ; 
while  others,  like  S.  spectabile,  are 
stately  plants  for  the  border.  A  great 
many  are  in  cultivation,  and  we  mention 
the  most  desirable  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
which  are  nearly  all  easily-cultivated 
rterennials. 

B.    acre    {Wall   P^er).~'nas    little 

elant,  with  its  smallj  thick,  bright  green 
aves  and  its  brilliant  yellow  flowers, 
grows  abundantly  on  walls,  thatch,  rocks, 
and  sandy  places.  The  variegated  variety 
(aureum,  has  shoots  with  tips  of  a  yellow 
hue  in  early  spring,  and  the  tufts  or  flakes 
look  quite  showy.  The  silvery  tones  o€ 
the  variety  elegans  are  not  so  efFecdve  ; 
nor  is  the  plant  so  vigorous  as  the  variety 
aureum.  This  is  beautiful  in  the  winter 
garden  ;  its  golden  tips  peep  out  in 
November,  and  only  vanish  with  the  heat 
of  May.  S.  sexangulare  is  similar  to 
S.  acre. 

S.  AizoOB  is  I  ft.  or  more  in  height, 
with  erect  stems  terminated  by  dense 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  It  is  an  oJd 
garden  plant  for  the  border  or  large  rod- 
garden,  and  requires  open  positions  and 
a  li^ht  soil.  Siberia  ana  Japan.  S. 
Maximowiczi  and  S.  Selskyanum  ktc 
similar. 

S.  EwenL— -A  neat  little  hardy  plant, 
rarely  more  than  3  in.  high,  with  brood 
glaucous  silvery  leaves  and  corymbs  of 
purplish  flowers.     N.  India  and  Asia. 

a.  glanctim. — A  minute  species  of  a 
grayish  tone,  forming  dense  spreaduie 
tufts  of  short  stems,  densely  clothed  wiUi 
thick  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 
Other  Sedums  are  nearly  allied  to  it ; 
for  instance,  S.  dasyphyllum,  S.  grlanduli- 
ferum,  S.  farinosum,  and  S.  brevifolium  ; 
but  though  hardy  on  walls  and  rocks,  they 
have  not  the  vigour  of  many  Stonecrops. 

S.  Lydinm.— A  pretty  tittle  plant  from 
Asia  Minor,  scarcely  an  inch  high,  similar 
to  S.  glaucum,  except  that  the  tiny  crowdei] 
leaves  are  greenish  and  tipped  with  red. 
For  edgings,  or  slopes  bordering  footpaths 
it  is  not  excelled,  and  likes  plenty  of 
moisture.  It  roots  on  the  surface  with 
great  rapidity,  and  may,  therefore:,  be 
speedily  propagated.  Very  small  pieces 
put  in  the  soil  in  spring  soon  form  a  mass 
of  rich  verdure,  scarcely  an  inch  in  height, 
and  as  level  as  a  turf. 

8.  maxiimnil,  like  S.  Telephium,  is 
variable,  there  being  no  fewer  than  1 
dozen  named  varieties.    Of  these  by  &r 
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the  most  important  for  the  garden  is 
tucmatodes,  or  atro-purpureum  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  from  the  vivid  purple 
of  the  stems  and  large  fleshy  leaves. 
It  grows  from  i  to  z  ft.  high,  and  though 
the  flowers  are  not  showy,  it  is  bold, 
stately,  and  admirably  suited  for  massing. 
It  should  be  planted  m  the  poorest,  stony, 
gravelly  soil,  and  smoke  will  not  injure 
iL    On  white  calcareous  rocks  it  is  at 

8.  pnlchsllnm  {Purple  American  Sione- 
crop). — A  pretty  species,  with  purplish 
flowers,  arranged  in  several  spreading  and 
recurved  branchtets,  bird's-foot  fashion, 
with  numerous  spreading  stems.     It  is 


a  curious  crested  variety,  : 
known  as  monstrosum  or  fasciatum.  S. 
album,  another  native  kind,  has  brownish- 
green  leaves  and  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 
Like  the  Stonecrop  it  occurs  on  old  roofs 
and  rocky  places  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
All  these  kinds  are  worth  naturalising  on 
walls  or  old  ruins,  in  places  where  they 
do  not  occur  naturally,  also  on  the  margins 
of  the  pathways  and  the  less  important 
surfaces  of  the  rock-garden. 

B.  eemperrivoides  {Scarlet  Stone- 
crop). — This  beautiful  Stonecrop  has  ros- 
ettes of  leaves  like  those  of  the  common 
House  leek,  (Sempervivum  tectorum). 
The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  form  a  dense 


The  JapuKK  Stonec 

abundant  in  North  America,  and  in  France 
is  a  good  deal  used  for  edging.  It  Is  also 
appropriate  for  the  rock-garden  or  the 
front  margin  of  a  mixed  border,  growing 
in  any  soil,  and  flowering  in  summer. 

S.  mpestre  i,Roct  Stonecrt^).  —  .\ 
densely-tufted  native  plant,  with  rather 
loose  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers,  and 
numerous  spreading  shoots  generally 
rooting  at  the  base,  but  quite  erect  at  the 
top-  It  is  frequently  used  as  an  edging 
or  border  plant.  There  are  several  similar 
kinds,  such  as  the  glaucous- leaved  S. 
prtiinatum,  commonly  known  as  S. 
eleeans  ;  S.  Fosterianum,  with  light  green 
leaves  ;  and  S.  reflexum,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  including 
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head  similar  to  the  well-known  Rochea 
falcata.  It  is  strictly  biennial,  as  it 
flowers  from  seed  freely  in  the  second  year, 
then  dies,  and  is  not  hardy,  but  during 
summer  grows  freely  on  a  dry  bank.  In 
winter  it  stands  frost  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  but  frost  and  wet  combined  arc  fatal 
to  it.  Seeds  germinate  freely,  and  should 
be  sown  in  January  in  gentle  heat,  plung- 
ing the  pot  in  water  before  sowing,  so  that 
the  soil  may  not  gel  dry.  As  soon  as 
lar^e  enough  pot  otf singly.  If  well  watered 
while  growing,  they  ought,  by  the  end  of 
the  summer,  to  be  as  large  as  a  crown- 
piece.  During  autumn  and  winter  the 
plants  must  only  be  just  kept  moist  enough 
to  prevent  their  leaves  from  shrivelhng. 
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Erroneously  called  Umbilicus  Semper- 
vivum,  this  being  quite  a  distinct  plant. 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus. 

8.  Sieboldi.  —  A  well-known  kind 
frequently  grown  in  pots.  Its  roundish 
leaves  are  glaucous,  and  in  late  autumn 
often  assume  a  lovely  rosy-coral  hue. 
They  are  in  whorls  of  three  on  numerous 
stems,  which  in  autumn  bear  soft  rosy 
flowers  which  look  pretty  in  pots,  small 
baskets,  or  vases.  The  plant  is  hardy, 
and  merits  a  place  in  the  rock-garden, 
especially  where  its  branches  may  fall 
without  touching  the  earth  and  its  graceful 
habit  may  be  well  seen  ;  but,  except  in 
favoured  places,  it  does  not  make  strong 
growth.    There  is  a  variegated  variety, 


autumn,  makes  a  bright  display,  and  is 
suited  for  edgings,  the  margins  of  mixed 
borders,  and  for  the  rock-garden.  Other 
species  are  S.opp>ositifolLum,S.  trifidum,  S. 
dentatum,  and  S.  ibericum,  the  last-named 
kind  having  white  flowers.     Caucasus. 

S.  Telephimn.  —  This  is  the  most 
variable  St  onecrop.  No  fewer  than  twenty 
forms  have  received  names  either  as  sub- 
species or  as  varieties,  but  our  native  form 
is  as  showy  as  any.  It  is  i  to  2  ft.  high, 
the  stout  erect  stems  fiimished  with  fleshy 
leaves,  and  in  late  summer  and  autumn 
bearing  dense  broad  clusters  of  bright 
rosy-purple,  but  sometimes  white,  flowers. 
S.  Telephium  is  distributed  about  the 
country,  usually  in  hedgerows  and  thickets. 


more    tender    than    the    ordinary  form.  I 

Japan.     Division.  | 

S.    Bpflctabile.— This    is    distinct  and  : 

beautiful,  erect,  and  with  broad  glaucous 
leaves.  Its  rosy-purple  flowers  appear  in 
dense  broad  corymbs  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  remain  in  perfection  for  two  1 
months  or  more.  The  glaucous  foliage, 
even  before  the  flowers  come,  is  a  pleasant 
relief  to  any  high-coloured  plant  that  may 
be  near  it.  It  withstands  extreme  cold, 
heat,  or  wet,  and  unlike  most  plants  will 
grow  and  flower  to  perfection  in  shaded  , 
places,  thriving  in  any  soil.     Japan. 

8.  Stolonifenun  {Purple  Slonecrcp).-- 
Thc  best  of  the  Sedums  with  large  flat 
leaves  is  the  Purple  Stonecrop.  Itftowers 
'"'"         ,  and  often  through  the  : 


Like  all  other  kinds  about  the  same  siie, 
it  is  useful  for  dry  borders  and  the  rough 
parts  of  the  rock-garden,  but  when  well 
grown  will  flower  the  more  vigorously. 
Cut  blooms  last  a  long  time  ;  hence  are 
often  called  Everlasting  Livelongs. 

The  Sedums  mentioned  are  the  most 
distinct.  The  pretty  S.  cosruleum  is  an 
annual  ;  and  S.  cameum  variegaium  is 
not  hardy  enough  for  our  winters.  The 
Orange  Stonecrop  (S.  kamtschaticum) 
has  dark  orange- yellow  flowers  in  summer 
and  is  hardy  in  almost  any  soil,  but  i^ 
best  in  warm  rich  loam.  There  are  in  cul- 
tivation many  kinds  of  the  easiest  cultuir. 

SELAOmEIXA.— A  few  hardy  kinds 
of  this  large  family  of  Lycopods  are  valu- 
able for  carpeting  the  femerj',  or  clothing 
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shady  spots  in  the  rock-garden.  These 
kinds  are  S.  denticulata,  S.  helvetica,  and 
S.  nipestris,  small  trailing  plants  of  a  deli- 
cale  green,  mossy  growth.  S.  Kraussiana, 
generally  known  in  plant-houses  as  S. 
denticulata,  is  also  hardy  in  many  places, 
and  in  Ireland  grows  and  thrives  better 
than  any  of  the  kinds  mentioned.  All 
these  plants  require  a  well-drained  peaty 
soil  and  shaded  and  sheltered  position. 

SEMPEBVnnjM  {HouseUek).—SMZ- 
culent  Rock  and  Alpine  plants,  of  which 
the  common  Houseleek  (S.  tectorum), 
often  seen  growing  in  patches  on  old 
roofs  and  walls,  is  the  most  familiar. 
There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  through- 
out, and  they  form  rosette-like  tufts  of 
Aeshy  leaves,  which  chiefly  differ  in  the 
colourof  the  foliage,  some  deep  red,  others 
pale  green.  The  flowers  of  most  of  them 
are  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  several  are 
yellow.  All  the  hardy  kinds  will  grow 
well  in  dry  sandy  parts  of  the  rock-garden 
where  few  other  alpines  thrive  ;  or  on  old 
waJIs,  ruins, and  the  like,  merely  requiring 
to  be  placed  in  chinks  with  a  little  soil 
Most  of  them  thrive  on  any  border,  if  the 
soil  be  not  too  stiff  and  damp,  but  they 
prefer  a  dry  elevated  ptosition,  and  full 
exposure  to  the  sun.  Nearly  all  are  easily 
increased  by  offsets,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
abundantly  produced.  Of  late  years  some 
of  the  larger  kinds,  such  as  S.  caJcareum, 
have  been  used  for  beds.     Europe  and  W. 

S.  uachnoidenm  {Cobweb  HouseUtk). 
— One  of  the  most  singular  of  alpine 
plants,  with  tiny  rosettes  of  fleshy  leaves 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  thick  white  down, 
which  intertwines  itself  all  over  the  leaves 
like  a  spider's  web.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
our  gardens  except  in  a  frame,  but  thrives 
in  moist  sandy  loam  and  exposed  spots  in 
sunny  arid  parts  of  the  rock-garden.  Its 
sheets  of  whitish  rosettes  look  as  if  a 
thousand  spiders  had  been  at  work  upon 
them,  and  in  summer  send  up  pretty  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  .\bout  London  it  some- 
times suffers  from  sparrows  plundering 
the  "  down."  Division.  Similar  to  this 
species  are  S.  tortuosum  (or  Webbianum 
ai  gardens),  S.  Fauconneii,  S.  heterotri- 
chum,  and  S.  Laggeri,  which  have  the 
rosettes  of  leaves  united  by  a  web  of 
white  threads. 

8.  amiArinm  {Sand  Houseleek).^ 
Grown  in  dense  patches,  this  plant  has  a 
lovely  effect.  It  is  much  smaller  than  its 
ally  S.  globiferum,  and,  unlike  the  latter 
species,  the  leaves  of  the  rosettes  are  not 
incurved.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow, 
pretty,  and  the  leaves  usually  rich  crim* 
S.    Heufelli,  a    similar    species,  has 


'  autumn  almost  chocolate-crimson  foliagie, 

I  the  flowers  being  yellow.    Other  species 

^   of    similar   character   are   S.   hirtum,   S. 

Neilreichi,  and  S.  sobolifemm,  which   is 

often  confused  with  S.  globiferum. 

8.  calcaremn  {Glaucout  Houseleek). — 
No  finer  Houseleek  has  ever  been  intro- 
duced  than    this,    sometimes    called    S. 
califomicum.     It  is  as  easily  grown  and 
I   as  hardy  as  the  common  Houseleek  (S. 
I   tectorum)^     and     thrives     in     any     soil. 
I  Planted  singly,  its  rosettes  are  sometimes 
I  nearly  5  in,  across,  the  leaves  glaucous, 
I  and  tipped  at  the  points  with  chocolate. 
I   It  is  deservedly  popular  for  edgings  in  the 
flower  garden  and  also  admirable  for  the 
I   rock-garden.     Other  cultivated  kinds  are 
I  S.  glaucum,  S.  Camollei,  S.  Lamottei,  S. 
I  Verloti,  and  S.  juratense,  and  these  are 
!  all  desirable  for  a  full  collection. 

S.  fimbriatmn  {Fringed  Houseleek).— 
One  of  the  most  profusely  blooming  kinds, 
the  dark  rose-coloured  flowers  appearing 
in  summer  on  stems  6  to  10  in.  high. 
The  leaves,  which  are  in  small  'rosettes, 
are  smooth  on  both  sides,  strongly  fringed, 
and  terminate  in  a  long  point,  being 
marked  at  the  end  with  a  large  purple 
spot.  S.  Funcki,  S.  Powelli,  S.  barbatu- 
lum,  S.  atlanticum,  and  S.  piliferum  are 
similar. 

S.  fflobifertim  {Hen-and-ckieken  House- 
/ifcit).— This  grows  in  firm  dense  tufls, 
its  little  round  offsets  being  so  abundantly 
thrown  off  that  they  are  pushed  clear 
above  the  tufts,  and  lie  on  the  surface  in 
small  brownish-green  balls.  The  smalt 
leaves  of  the  young  rosettes  all  turn  in- 
ward and  appear  of  a  purplish  colour,  but 
in  the  full-grown  rosettes  are  light  green, 
the  tips  of  the  under  side  being  of  a 
decided  chocolate -brown  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  their  length  ;  the  flowers  are 
small  and  yellow.  This  kind  is  well- 
suited  for  forming  wide  tufts  in  the  rock- 
garden,  and  on  banks  below  the  eye.  It 
grows  freely  in  any  soil,  and  is  also  known 
as  S.  sobolifenim,  but  this  is  the  name  of 
another  kind  similar  to  S,  arenarium. 

8.  montannm  {Mountain  Houseleek).— 
K  dark  green  kind,  smaller  than  the 
common  Houseleek,  the  leaves  forming 
neat  rosettes,  from  which  spring  dull  rosy 
flowers  in  summer.  It  is  suitable  for 
edgings  or  for  the  rock-garden,  grows  in 
any  soil,  and  is  easily  propagated.  Alps. 
S.  assimile  and  S.  flagelliforme  are 
similar. 

8.  tectomm  {Common  Houseleek).— - 
Though  a  native  of  rocky  places  in  the 
great  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  common  Houseleek,  having  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial  onhouse- 
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tops  and  on  old  walls,  is  well  known  to 
«verj'body.  It  may  be  used  in  flower- 
gardening,  but  it  would  be  better  to  select 
some  of  the  rarer  species  for  edgings  and 
other  purposes.  It  varies  somewhat,  and 
A.  glaucous  form  called  rusticum  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct.  Other  similar  varieties 
are  Royeni,  Rcegnerianum,  Sequieri, 
<:alcaratum,  and  Greenei.  Greenei  re- 
sembles the  common  Houseleek,  but  is 
smaller. 

8.  triste  is  distinct  from  other  House- 
leeks,  as  its  rosettes  of  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  dull  red,  which  makes  it  a  hand- 
some plant.  It  is  about  the  size  of  S. 
tectorum,  and  in  light  warm  soil  is  quite 
as  vigorous  and  rapid  a  grower.  Its 
lingular  colour  makes  it  a  valuable  con- 
trast to  other  plants,  but  at  present  it  is 
-not  much  known. 

Besides  these  kinds  there  are  several 
tender  species  which  are  now  largely 
used  for  summer  gardening.  The  most 
popular  of  these  are^ — S.  tabulseforme,  a 
singularly  handsome  kind,  with  broad 
rosettes  of  leaves  that  lie  flat  on  the  soil  ; 
S.  Bolli,  with  leaves  that  form  a  dense 
■cup-like  tuft  from  3  to  6  in.  across  ;  and 

5.  arboreum,  a  tall,  straggling  plant, 
-with  stout  branches  termmated  by  a 
rosette  of  foliage.  Propagated  by 
quantity  in  heat  in  spring  or  autumn 
from  offsets. 

SEHEOIO  (Groundser).~\Aa%\  of  these 
Composites  are  troublesome  weeds,  but 

6,  few  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  desirable ; — 

S.  ugsntens  {Silvery  Groundsel).— h 
minute  but  sturdy  si  I  very- leaved  plant, 
resembling  on  a  small  scale  the  popular 
Centaurea  Ragusina.  It  is  only  2  m.  high 
when  fully  developed,  and  its  leaves  are 
from  J  to  it  in.  long.  It  will  stand  any 
■weather,  and  live  in  sandy  soil  in  any 
well-drained  border.  It  is  valuable  for 
the  rock-garden,  and  makes  a  beautiful 
dwarf  edging.  Similar  to  this,  but  in- 
ferior,  are  S.  incanus,  S.  uniflorus,  and  S, 
camiolicus,  which  are  good  rock-garden 
plants.    Division. 

8.  artfltnlaiafolins  is  a  neat  little 
perennial,  with  broad  clusters  of  showy 
■clear  yellow  flowers,  on  stems  i  to  i\  ft. 
high.  The  deep  green  leaves  are  finely 
■divided,  and  give  the  plant  an  elegant 
feathery  appearance.  S.  abrotanifolius 
has  similar  foliage,  but  its  orange-yellow 
flowers  are  larger  and  are  fewer  in  number. 
Both  kinds  are  hardy  European  plants 
and  thrive  in  ordinary  soil  either  in  the 
rock-garden  or  in  the  border. 

B.  DoTOnicmn  is  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  useful  of  Groundsels.     It  is  i  fl. 


to  3  ft  high,  and  in  summer  produces 
stout  stalks  of  numerous  large  briglit 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
IS  of  easy  culture  in  any  soil.  Seed  or 
division.    Central  Europe. 

a.  slegani  {Purple  Jacoiaa).  —  This 
beautiful  half-hardy  annual  has  for  genera- 
tions been  a  favourite  garden  plant.  It 
has  a  dwarf  strain  (nana),  about  i  ft  in 
height,  and  there  are  varieties  with  dn^ 
and  double  flowers,  the  latter  being  the 
showiest  and  most  desirable.  The 
colours  of  these  varieties  vary  from  white 
to  deep  crimson.  S.  elegans  grows  best 
in  rich  sandy  loam.  It  flowers  from  July 
to  October,  according  to  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, and  looks  best  in  good-sized  masses. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S.  japoniciu.  ~  Thb  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  large  kinds.  It  is  about 
5  ft.  high,  and  its  leaves  are  nearly  I  ft. 
across,  and  are  divided  into  about  nine 
divisions.  The  flower-stems  are  slightly 
branched,  the  flower -heads  are  about 
3  in.  across,  and  the  outer  narrow  florets 
are  a  rich  oian^  colour.  S.  japonims 
is  a  hardy  moisture-loving  plant,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  water  in  summer. 
It  should  be  grown  in  a  rich  and  moder- 
ately stiff  loamy  soil,  by  a  lake  or  a  pond, 
so  that  its  roots  may  have  plenty  of 
moisture.  Japan.  Syn.,  Erythrocluete 
palmatifida. 

8.  pulcher.— One  of  the  handsomest  of 
perennials,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  and  bearing  in 
autumn  rosy-purple  flowers  2  to  3  in. 
across,  on  tall  stems.  S.  pulcher  is  hardy, 
but  its  beauty  is  somewhat  impaired  by 
thelateseasonof itsflowering.  Itsucceeds 
best  in  a  deep  moist  loam.  It  rarely 
ripens  seed  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be 
freely  propagated  in  spring  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  1  in.  long,  and  sown  like  seeds 
in  a  pan  of  light  sandy  earth,  placed  in  a 
cool  frame  or  put  on  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house.    Buenos  Ayres. 

S.  BanussnicuB. — In  moist  situations  in 
some  parts  of  the  west  of  England  S, 
saracenicus  grows  wild,  and  attains  a 
height  of  4  to  5  ft  It  is  .a  showy  plant, 
suitable  for  the  margins  of  ponds  or 
streams  in  semi-wild  places,  where  it 
spreads  rapidly,  and  if  associated  wiA 
the  Willow  Herb  (Epilobium  angusti- 
folium)  produces  a  beautiful  contrast,  as 
the  habit  of  the  growth  and  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  each  are  distinct  and  effective 
Coarse  species  similar  to  this  are  S.  Dorio 
and  S.  macrophyllus.  These  are  suitable 
for  the  wild  garden,  but  not  for  bordef 
culture. 

B.  apftthnlafoliiu  is  a  tare  baidy 
species,  and  an  interesting  and   pretty 
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plant  The  pleasing  orange-yellow  flowers 
are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  are 
borne  in  terminal  clusters  6  to  iz  in.  high, 
A  similar  species  is  the  Piedmont  Ground- 
sel {S.  Balbisianus),  from  elevated  districts 
in  Northern  Italy,  particularly  Piedmont 
It  is  3  to  9  in.  high,  and  has  hoary  root- 
leaves.  The  golden-yellow  flowers,  when 
contrasted  with  the  foliage,  have  a  re- 
markably bright  appearance.  S.  spathulx- 
folius  and  the  Piedmont  Groundsel  flourish 
in  light  rubbly  soil  and  an  exposed  dry 
situation  in  a  well-drained  rock-garden. 

SEQUOIA. — Enormous  cone-bearing 
evergreen  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America,  just  hardy  enough  to  be 
the  object  of  numerous  experiments  in  our 
country,  far  from  successful  either  from  an 
artistic  or  most  other  points  of  view.  In 
someofthebooksit  is  said  that  these  great 
trees  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
inserted  under  glass  in  autumn,  but  we 
would  beg  everybody  never  to  plant  any 
tree  of  the  kind  except  from  seed. 

S.  GICANTEA  (Big  Trei).—\  colossal  Iree 
in  its  own  country,  inhabiting  mostly,  in  scat- 
tered groups  or  groves,  the  CSilifomian  Moun- 
tains ior  a  distance  of  over  250  miles  in  length, 
existing  trees  being  over  300  ft.  high.  No 
tree  ever  introduced  has  excited  so  much 
interest  or  been  the  subject  of  so  much  costly 
experiment  in  this  country.  It  succeeds  well 
in  various  districts,  and  even  as  f&r  north  as 
Scotland,  but  after  it  grows  up  the  growth  is 
very  apt  to  be  seated  by  haish  east  winds. 
The  tree  is  not  good  in  form,  while  in  very 
few  cases  it  will  ever  attain  the  dignity  of  size 
that  it  does  in  its  native  counlty,  one  of  the 
finest  climates  in  the  world.  Even  where 
the  (tee  does  well,  the  eflecl  is  never  good  in 
the  home  laodaeape.  The  variegated  and 
golden  foimsare  lubbish,     Syn,,  Wellingtonia 
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SEUPBRVikBNS  {Rid  lVoed).~~A  noble 
evergreen  tree  thriving  somewhat  better  in 
our  country  than  the  Big  Tree,  but  planted  as 
it  usually  is  by  itself,  it  is  often  lorn  about  bj 
sleet  storms  in  our  climate,  which  is  so  very 
different  to  that  of  its  native  countiy.  Still  it 
grows  rapidly  in  good  free  soils,  and  is  worth 
trying  grown  in  a.  wood  or  grove  so  that  the 
trees  may  shelter  each  other.  Sheltering 
groves  or  woods  of  it  would  give  good  timber 
m  quick  time,  as  it  is  a  very  rapid  grower. 
The  variegated  forms  are  not  worth  planting. 
Coast  range  of  Northern  America.  Syn., 
Taiodium  sempervirens. 

SEttAPIAS.— Terrestrial  Orchids  from 
S.  Europe,  worthy  of  a  collection  of  hardy 
Orchids,  as  the  flowers  are  always  singular 
and  in  some  kinds  beautiful.  The  most 
desirable  are  S.  cordigera,  with  large 
showy  flowers,  chiefly  of  a  blood-ired 
colour ;  S.  lingua,  with  peculiar  brownish- 
purple  flowers ;  and  S.  longipetala,  with 


lai^  rosy-red  flowers.  These  are  all  9 
to  12  in.  high,  and  their  flowers  are 
densely  arranged  on  broad  erect  stems. 
The  plants  succeed  best  in  a  soil  composed 
of  two  parts  of  [>eat,  one  of  loam,  and  one 
of  sand  and  leaf-mould.  The  position 
should  be  partially  shaded,  and  well 
sheltered  from  cold  winds. 

SGSELI  ( Gum  SeseltX—S.gummifirvm 
is  a  handsome  plant,  i^  to  3  ft  high,  with 
elegantly-divided  leaves  of  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  glaucous  or  almost  silvery  tone. 
Though  a  biennial,  it  is  so  distinct  that 
some  may  like  to  grow  it  The  best 
position  for  it  is  on  dry  and  sunny  banks, 
or  in  raised  beds  or  borders. 

SHEnTELDIA.— 5.  npens  is  ahardv 
little  New  Zealand  creeper,  with  small 
leaves,  small  slender  stems,  and  tiny  white 
flowers  which  appear  in  summer.  It  is 
interesting  for  the  rock-garden,  and  grows 
in  any  good  well-drained  soil.  Pnmula 
Order. 

SHOETIi— 5.  eatacifolia  is  an  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  plant.  Itwas  first 
discovered  over  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Michaux  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  and  rediscovered  in  1877.  It 
was  found  growing  with  Galax  aphylla, 
and  forms  runners  like  this  plant,  being 
propagated  by  this  means.  The  plant  is 
of  tufted  habit,  the  flowers  reminding  one 
of  those  of  a  Soldanella,  but  large,  with 
cut  edges  to  the  segments,  like  a  frill,  so 
to  say,  and  pure  white,  passing  to  rose  as 
they  get  older.  There  is  much  beauty, 
too,  in  the  leaves,  which  are  of  rather  oval 
shape,  deep  green,  tinged  with  brownish- 
crimson,  changing  in  winter  to  quite  a 
crimson,  when  it  forms  a  bright  bit  of 
colour  in  the  r[>ck-^rden  or  border.  A 
correspondent  writing  in  The  Garden 
says:  "The  cultural  directions  given  in 
catalogues  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  shady 
situation  and  grow  it  in  Sphagnum  and 
peat,  deprive  us  of  its  chief  charm — i.e., 
the  handsome-coloured  leaves  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Instead  of 
choosing  a  shady  spot  I  selected  a  fully 
exposed  one,  and  here  two  plants  have 
been  for  over  a  year,  one  in  peat  and  the 
other  in  sandyloam.  Both  are  vigorous." 
It  succeeds  well  in  various  soils  as  de- 
scribed, and  is  hardy.  It  is  also  a  delight- 
ful plant  in  a  pot,  as  the  flowers  on  their 
crimson  stems  are  pretty,  and  one  gets  also 
the  prettily  tinted  leaves.     N.  America, 

SfeTHORPlA  {Moneyvwr{).—S.  euro- 
paa  is  a  little  native  creeper  with  slender 
stems  and  small  round  leaves,  in  summer 
it  forms  a  dense  carpet  on  moist  soil,  and 
should  always  be  grown  in  the  bog- 
garden.    The  variegated  foim  isorcttier 
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but  more  delicate  than  the  type,  and 
rarely  succeeds  in  the  open,  but  thrives 
in  a  cool  house  or  frame.    Shady  banks 
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Slbthorpii  curopiu  vultglU  (MoDcywortJ. 

and    ditches    suit    it.     The    flowers   are 
inconspicuous. 

SIDA. — S.  dioica  and  S.  Napsa  are 
stout  vigorous  plants,  suitable  chiefly  for 
the  wild  garden  and  shrubberj-  borders. 

SILENE  {Catchfty).-~K  large  famtlycon- 
taining  few  showy  plants  ;  but  among  the 
perennials  there  are  species  of  great 
beauty.  Southern  and  Central  Europe  is 
the  home  of  the  Silene,  though  a  few 
species  extend  westward  to  America,  a 
few  eastward  to  Siberia,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  them  will  be  found  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  .4sia 
Minor.  The  following  dwarf  kinds  are 
suitable  chiefly  for  the  rock-garden  :— 

8.  acanlifl  (Cushion  Pink).—t\.  dwarf 
alpine  herb  tufted  into  light  green  masses 
like  a  wide- spreading  Moss,  but  quite 
Arm.  In  summer  it  becomes  a  mass  of 
pink,  rose,  or  crimson  flowers  barely  peep- 
mg  above  the  leaves.  Many  places  on  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland, 
North  Wales,  and  of  the  Lake  District  of 
England  are  sheeted  over  with  its  firm  flat 
lufls  of  verdure,  often  several  feet  in  dia- 


meter. In  cultivation  it  is  as  beautiful  a$ 
when  wild,  and  grows  freely  in  almost  any 
soil  in  the  rock-garden,  not  shaded,  or  in 
pots  and  pans.  There  are  several  varieties  : 
alba  ;  exscapa,  with  flower  stems  even  less 
developed  than  in  the  typw  ;  and  mus- 
coides,  dwarfer  still  ;  but  none  of  them 
are  feir  removed  from  the  typical  form  or 
are  of  greater  importance  for  the  gardetu 

B.  afpflStru  {Alpine  CatcAfiy).—X  very 
dwarf  and  compact  alpine  plant,  hardy 
and  beautiful  when  in  bloom.  It  succeeds 
in  any  soil  and  is  4  to  6  in.  high.  Its 
while  flowers  appear  in  May.  It  should 
be  used  abundantly  in  every  rt>ck-garden. 
Some  forms  are  quite  sticky  with  viscid 
matter,  while  others  are  free  from  it.  S. 
qiaadridentata  and  quadriflda  are  similar. 
AH  the  alpine  Silenes  are  propagated 
either  by  division  in  spring  or  by  seed. 

8.  Eluabetlue.— A  remarkablj;  beautiful 
alpine  plant,  the  flowers  looking  more 
like  those  of  some  handsome  but  diminu- 
tive Clarkia  than  of  the  Silenes  commonly 
grown.  They  are  very  large,  bright  rose 
with  the  claws  or  bases  of  the  petals  white. 
One  to  seven  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  3 
to  4  in.  high.  It  is  considered  difficult  to 
cultivate,  but  if  strong  plants  are  secured, 
is  as  easy  to  manage  as  the  Cushion  Pink. 
It  is  rare  in  a  wild  state,  but  occurs  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Italy,  amidst  shattered  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  sometimes  in  flal^ 
rocks  without  any  soil.  It  thrives  freelyin 
a  warm  nook  m  the  rock-garden,  id  a 
mixture  of  about  one-third  good  loam, 
one- third  peat,  and  one- third  broken 
stones,  and  should  be  planted  where  its 
roots  can  penetrate  18  to  24  in.  back,  into 
congenial  soil.     Flowers  rather  late  in 

8.  m&ritima.— The  handsome  double 
variety  (S.  maritima  fl.-pl.)  of  this  British 

Elant  is  noteworthy,  not  only  for  its  flowers, 
ut  for  its  dense  spreading  sea-^reen  carpet 
of  leaves,  pleasing  on  the  margins  of  raised 
borders,  the  front  edge  of  the  mixed 
border,  or  hanging  over  the  faces  of  stones 
in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock-gaiden. 
The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  those  of 
the  double  vanety  rarely  rise  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  above  the  leaves,  which 
form  a  tuft  about  2  in.  deep.  There  is  a 
pretty  rose-coloured  variety,  less  rambling 
than  the  type. 

8.  psBdnla. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  flne  biennial,  notably  compacts, 
compacta  alba,  Bonnetti,  ruberrima,  and 
variegaia,  all  improvements  on  the  original. 
The  compacta  varieties  are  mostly  us«l  for 
spring-bedding,  and  form  compact  rounded 
tufts  about  4  in.  high.  The  other  forms  arc 
6toi2in.high.    To  obtain  the  finest  planK   1 
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for  spring- flowering,  seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  reserve  garden  in  autumn,  and  after- 
wards transplanted  to  permanent  beds. 
Flowers  appear  from  May  to  August, 
according  to  the  season  of  sowing.  Italy 
and  Sicily. 

8.  p«iinaylvMUC&.~The  wild  pink  of 
the  Americans  is  a  dwarf  and  handsome 
plant,  forming  dense  patches,  and  from 
-April  to  June  has  clusters  of  six  or  eight 
purplish-rose  flowers,  about  1  in.  across, 
on  stems  from  4  to  7  in.  high.  It  succeeds 
best  in  rather  light  sandy  soil,  but  is  not 
fastidious,  and  is  a  native  of  :^andy,  gravelly 
places  in  many  parts  of  N,  America.  It 
will  occasionally  flower  the  first  year  from 
seeds,  but  it  does  not  generally  do  so  till 
the  second  season,  and  may  also  be  readily 
increased  bv  cuttings. 

S.  Pomilio.— A  beautiful  species,  re- 
sembling our  own  Cushion  Pink  in  dwarf 
firm  tufts  of  shining  green  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  S.  Pumilip,  however,  are  a 
little  more  succulent  and  obtuse.  The 
rose-coloured  flowers  are  also  much 
larger,  handsomer,  and  taller,  though 
scarcely  more  than  1  in.,  above  the  flat 
mass  of  leaves,  so  that  the  whole  plant 
seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  3  in. 
It  thrives  in  rock-gardens  as  well  as  the 
Cushion  Pink,  and  should  be  planted  in 
deep  sandy  loam  on  a  well-drained  and 
thoroughly-exposed  spot,  sufficiently  moist 
in  summer,  lacing  the  south.  Place  a 
few  stones  round  the  neck  of  the  young 
plant  to  keep  it  firm  and  prevent  evapor- 
ation. Once  it  begins  to  spread,  it  will 
take  care  of  itself.  There  is  a  white 
variety  which  is  not  cultivated.     Tyrol. 

8.  SchaAa.~A  much-branched  plant 
from  the  Caucasus  forraingvery neat tuft.s, 
4  to  6  in.  high,  covered  with  lai^  purplish- 
rose  flowers.  It  is  hardy.  As  it  flowers 
late  (from  July  to  September,  or  later),  it 
fhould  not  be  used  where  spring  or  early 
summer  bloom  is  chiefly  sought,  but  in 
summer  is  more  suitable  than  most  alpines 
for  edgings  Co  permanent  beds,  or  for  the 
front  margin  of  the  mixed  border.  It 
grows,  however,  in  the  rock-garden  in 
almost  any  position.  Seed  or  division  of 
established  lufts. 

S.  viigimca  {Fire  Pink).—h  brilliant 
perennial,  with  flowers  of  the  brightest 
scarlet,  2  in.  across,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  somewhat  slender  stalks  lie  flat  on 
the  soil  and  the  flowers  are  borne  a  few 
inches  above  it.  The  Fire  Pink  succeeds 
in  a  well-drained  rock-garden  ;  but  re- 
quires careful  attention,  particularly  in 
winter,  as  at  that  season  excessive  moist- 
ure is  hurtful.  It  is  a  native  of  open 
woods  in  America,  from  New  York  south- 


wards, flowering  from  June  to  August. 
The  best  plants  are  obtained  from  seed, 
as  it  does  not  bear  division  well.  S. 
rupestris,  a  sparkling  -  looking  while 
species,  little  more  than  3  in.  high  when 
in  bloom,  reminding  one  of  a  dwarf  S. 
alpestris,  is  better  worthy  of  a  place  ;  and 
so  is  S.  Hookeri,  a  dwarf  and  rare  Cali- 


NorthAmerican  Sunflower-iike  perennials, 
of  stately  habit,  and  among  those  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  "  wild  garden  " 
to  me.  There  they  are  at  home  among 
the  most  vigorous  growers,  as  they  thrive 
and  flower  freely  on  the  worst  clay  soils. 
S.  laciniatum  is  a  vigorous  perennial  with 
a  stout  stem,  often  8  ft.  in  height,  and 
fine  yellow-coloured  flowers,  on  droop- 
ing heads,  which  have  the  peculiarity 
of  facing  the  east.  S.  perfoliatum  (Cop 
Plant)  is  4  to  8  ft.  in  height,  and  has 
broad  yellow  leaves  6  to  15  In.  long  and 
flower-heads  about  2  'in.  across,  S.  terc- 
binthinaccum  (Prairie  Dock)  has  stems 
4  to  10  ft.  high,  panicled  at  the  summit, 
and  bearing  many  small  heads  of  light 
yellow  flowers.  A  variety  (pinnatifldum) 
has  leaves  deeply  cut  or  pmnatifid.  S. 
terebinthinaceum  has  a  strong  turpentine 
odour.  Other  species  are  S.  trifoliatum, 
S.  integrifolium,  and  S.  tcmatum.  If 
planted  in  numbers  in  bold  masses,  these 
plants  produce  a  stately  effect  in  the  wild 
garden,  especially  in  autumn. 

SILYBnM  {kilk  TkistUy—S.  mari- 
anutn  is  a  robust  and  vigorous  native 
biennial,  J  ft.  or  more  in  height,  well  worth 
associating  with  other  large  fine-foliaged 
plants.  Its  large  leaves  are  variously  cut 
and  undulated,  and  tipped  and  margined 
with  scattered  spines ;  they  are  bright 
glistening  green,  and  variegated  with 
broad  white  veins.  The  Milk  Thistle  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  thrives  in 
almost  an^  well-drained  soil.  The  foliage 
is  more  vigorous  if  the  flower-stems  are 
pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  A 
few  plants  raised  in  the  garden  and 
planted  out  in  rou^h  and  somewhat  bare 
places  or  hanks,  will  soon  establish  them- 
selves. S.ebumeum  is  much  like  the  above, 
but  with  spines  like  ivory,    Syn.,  Carduus. 

SISYElNOHinM  {Satin-J!&wer).—\n- 
daceous  plants  from  North-West  America, 
only  one  species  of  which  is  worth  grow- 
ing, namely  S.  grandiflorum,  a  beautiful 
perennial  that  flowers  in  early  spring, 
and  with  narrow.  Grass-like  leaves  ;  the 
flowers,  borne  on  slender  stems  6  to  12 
in.  high,  are  bell-shaped  and  drooping, 
rich  purple  in  the  type  and  transparent 
white  in  the  variety  album.  No  garden 
r.  ,:,„., I.. t.-.OC">'.^IC 
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should  be  without  them.  They  are  charm- 
ing for  the  rock-garden  or  borders,  but 
like  best  a  light  peaty  soil  or  sandy  loam. 
Division. 

PKTMMTAi —Beautifuldwarfevei^reen 
shrubs  from  Japan,  distinct,  compact,  and 
charming  for  peal  beds  or  large  rock- 
gardens. 

The  only  ores  worth  cultivating  are  S. 
japonica  and  S.  Fortunei.  There  has  been 
much  confusion  between  these  two  species, 
the  plant  universally  known  in  gardens  as 
S.  japKinica  not  being  Japanese  at  all,  but 
"f  China,  iis  proper  name  being 


Fortune.      Unlike    S.     Fortunei, 


berried  species,  plant  specimens  of  the 
two  sexes  near  lo  each  other.  Of  5. 
Fortunei  (the  S.  japwnica  of  gardens)  S. 
rubella  is  a  seedling  form.  S.  japonica 
argentea  is  a  seedling  or  sport,  only 
differing  from  the  type  in  having  the 
leaves  bordered  with  white.  S.  Fortunei 
ismuchdwarferthanS.  japonica,  and  does 
well  as  a  pot-j)lant  for  window  decoration. 
BKILAOINA  {Wild  Spikenard).— 
Graceful  but  not  showy  hardy  perennials, 
somewhat  resembling  Solomon's  Seal. 
They  are  easily  managed  plants,  and  the 
North  American  species  will  be  found 
useful  for  mixed  herbaceous  borders, 
having  rich  green  foliage  and  white 
feathery  flower-heads  in  May  and  June. 


Sldmi 

dioecious.       Both    sexes    have     received   i 
specific  names.     S.  fragrans,  for  instance, 
is  simply  the  male  of  the  true  S.  japonica.  - 
The    first    plant    of    S.   japonica   which 
flowered  in  this  country  was  named  S. 
oblala,  but  has  been  proved  lo  be  identical 
with    the    one    named    S.    japonica    by 
Thunberg.     That  name   has  been  trans- 
ferred to  il,  and  the  one  called  S.  japonica 
in   gardens   is    now   called    S.    Fortunei. 
The  Skimmias  thrive  as  well  in  strong  i 
clay  as  in  poor  sandy  soil  and  peat.     S. 
^fionica   is   one   of  the   very  best   town   I 
Evergreens  we  possess.     Other  forms  of  | 
S.  japonica  are  S.  Foremani,  S.  Rogers!,   I 
S.   oblata   ovata,    S.   o.   Veitchi,   and    S. 
fragrant issi ma.       To    produce     beautiful 


B,  oltfaeea  is  a  native  of  temperate 
Sikkim,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  fbr 
many  years  at  Kew.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  manage  where  the  plants  are 
disturbed  periodically,  and  is  a  slow 
grower,  slow  to  increase,  and  a  shy 
seeder.  It  is  the  most  striking  of  the  few 
species  of  this  genus  in  cultivation,  and 
in  the  south  at  any  rate  it  will  be  found 
hardy,  succeeding  best  in  a  rich  peaty  soil 
with  a  northern  exposure.  It  is  called 
Chokli-bi  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim,  where 
the  young  flower-heads,  sheathed  in  th«r 
tender  green  covering,  form  an  excellent 
vegetable. 

8.  racsmosa  and  B.  stellate  are  natives 
of  North  America,   both  white-floweied 
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and  hardy.  Thev  may  be  cultivated  with 
ease  in  the  mixed  flower  border,  where  in 
May  and  June  they  are  very  attractive. — 
D.  D. 

8H£LAZ{(7rwn  ^niir).— Distinct  and 
handsome  climbing  shrubs,  nearly  all 
evei^reen.  They  are  most  suitable  for 
walls,  but  several  may  be  grown  over 
large  tree  roots  or  may  be  trained  over 
tree  trunks,  requiring  in  this  case  the 
most  sheltered  position  that  can  be  found. 
In  some  cases  it  is  not  the  low  winter 
temperature  that  kills,  but  rather  the  in- 
sufficiency of  summer  warmth  that  pre- 
vents development.  All  the  kinds  respond 
to  good  dry  soil,  and  if  the  soil  is  not 
good  it  should  be  made  so.  If  suitable 
cuttings  can  be  got  they  will  usually  strike, 
but  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  root- 
ing them.  The  plants  may  sometimes 
be  divided,  or  pieces  may  be  taken  off) 
which  readily  make  plants,  and  this  is 
usually  the  surest  method  of  propagation 
for  hardy  kinds.  The  following  are  the 
more  hardy  kinds  of  Smilax  cultivated  in 
this  country : — 

S.  ASFERA.— A  well-marked  species,  with 
angular  and  usually  prickly  stems,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  5  ft.,  or  even  10  fl.  In  colour 
the  leaves  are  dark 
gteen,  with  flecks  of 
white  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  the  flowers 
whitish  and  fragrant. 
It  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe  and  the  Can- 
aries,   and    has    many 

S.  A.  VAR.    BUCHAN- 

ANiANA.  —  With    this 

variety  I  am  acquainted 

only  by  a  specimen  al 

Smilax  upeta.  Kew.      It  has  a  long 


leaf. 


ith 


mai^nal  setpe.  I  do  not  find  the  name  in 
books,  but  the  plant  is  distinct  and  is  probably 
a  native  of  India. 

S.  A.  VAR.  MACU LATA. —This  is  marked  by 
a  dense  growth  of  slender  stems,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  3  ft.  and  bearing  leaves  of 
small  siie,  sa  dark  as  to  be  almost  coppery  in 

S.  A.  VAR.  MAtiRlTAMCA  has  angular  Stems 
which  reach  a  considerable  height.  The  stems 
and  branches  have  few  prickles,  and  ihey  are 
rate  on  the  leaves.  It  is  a  handsome  plant, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Canaries. 

S.  BONA-NOX  (Bristly  Green  Briar\.—T\ie 
root-stocks  have  lai^e  tubers  ;  the  stems  ate 
slightly  angled,  the  branches  often  four-angled, 
the  leaves  green  and  shining  on  both  sides,  and 
their  mai^ns  are  fringed  with  needle-like 
prickles.     N.  America. 

S.  Cantab.— Kor  many  years  this  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 
It  is  evergreen,  the  strong  ^ools  reaching  a 


height  of  about  12  ft  or  more,  the  stems 
round,  armed  with  strong,  straight  green 
prickles ;  the  branches  slender,  and  usually 
without  prickles.  The  male  flowers  are  fra- 
grant, in  umbels  of  about  eight  to  twelve. 
This  plant  is,  perhaps,  nearest  to  S.  ralundi- 
folia  among  the  hardier  kinds,  but  the  leaves 
differ  distinctly  in  shape. 

S.  <iLAUCA. — The  height  of  this  plant  is 
about  3  ft.  It  has  stems,  blanches  and  twigs 
angled,  armed  with  rather  5 


scattered  prickles,  or  may  sometimes  be  with- 
out any.  The  leaves  are  partially  persistent, 
glaucous  beneath  and  sometimes  aE)ove.  N. 
America. 

S.  HERBACEA.— I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
worth  cultivation  outside  of  a  botanic  garden, 
but  it  is  easily  grown  as  an  ordinary  herbaceous 
plant  and  is  sure  to  be  interesting.  Thetubers 
ate  numerous,  short  and  thick,  the  stems 
unarmed,  usually  branched,  and  bearing  ovate 
leaves  with  numerous  tendrils.  Its  herbaceous 
habit  distinguishes  it  from  all  othets  in  cultiva- 
tion.    N.  America  and  Japan. 

S.  HISPIDA. — This  is  quite  a  distinct  plant 
on  account  of  the  stems,  which  are  usually 
thickly  hispd  with  slender  straight  prickles. 
The  leaves  are  thin  and  green  on  both  surfaces, 
the  nia^ns  usually  toothed.     N.  America. 

S.  IjIIJrii'OUa.— A  high  climbing  species, 
the  stems  round,  armed  with  strong  straight 
prickles,  the  branches  angled,  mostly  unarmed. 
It  is  eve^een,  and  the  plant  is  easily  iec<^- 
nised  1^  its  leatbetj',  bright  gteen,  three- 
nerved  leaves,  elliptic  in  shape.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  this  I  have  seen  in  Canon  Ellacombe's 
garden  at  Billon.     N.  America. 

S.  psbudo-China.— The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  armed  with  straight,  needle -like 
prickles,  the  upper  part  and  the  branches 
mostly  unarmed.  The  leaves  become  leathery 
when  old.  They  are  ovate,  often  narrowed 
about  the  middle  or  lobed  at  the  base,  seven 
or  nine-netved  and  gteen  on  both  sides,  some- 
times toothed  on  the  maigin.  N.  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

S.  ViOTUsni  f on \  {Green  Briar).— A  Vigh 
climbing  species  with  la^e,  thin  and  nearly 
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lound  leaves.  The  stems,  branches  and  young 
shoots  often  four-angled,  the  prickles  are  slout, 
scattered,  and  sometimes  a  little  curved.  This 
is  a  handsome  strong-growing  species,  and  I 
have  had  fine  specimens  from  Mr.  Burbidge, 
of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin.  N,  America.  Sytit.  S.  cadata  and 
S.  quadrangularis. 

b.  TAMNOIDES, — Under  this  name  at  Kew 
in  the  Bamboo  Garden  is  a  plant  of  very 
satisfactory  qualities,  growing  freely  and  illus- 
trating well  how  such  a  plant  may  be  used  to 
ramble  over  tree  stumps  and  help  to  make  a 
mass  of  picturesque  vegetation.  It  has  the 
habit  of  a  free-growing  S.  aipera,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  bearing  numerous  black 
berries. 

S.  Walteri  has  stems  angled,  prickly 
below,  the  branches  usually  unarmed.  The 
berries  are  bright  red,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  are  produced  in  this  country.  N. 
America.  R.  Irwi.\  Lynch.  " 

BOItAlIUM  {^Poiato  Tree).— A  family  of 
many  species  that  are  graceful  when  young 
and  free-growing,  but  too  ragged  forataste- 
ful  garden  ;  some  kinds  require  a  warmer 
clime  than  ours.  Most  of  the  Solanums 
maybe  raised  from  seed  or  from  cuttings, 
the  latter  making  good  plants  by  May. 
The  kinds  namea  may  be  associated  wiUi 
the  larger-leaved  plants,  but  do  not  as  a 
rule  attain  the  height  and  vigour  of  those 
of  the  first  rank  like  Ricinus.  As  a  rule, 
they  require  a  temperate  house  in  winter, 
and  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May 
should  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  sheltered 
position  in  rich  light  soil.  The  Potato 
tree  (S.  crispuiti),  a  native  of  Chili,  is  the 
only  ornamental  Solanum  hardy  enough 
for  the  open  air.  In  the  south  and  in 
coast  districts  it  may  be  grown  without 
any  proteciioi>,  but  elsewhere  it  needs  the 
shelter  of  a  wall.  When  fully  grown,  it 
is  12  to  16  ft.  high,  and  in  late  summer 
has  large  clusters  of  fine  purple-blue 
flowers,  which,  in  the  most  favoured  spots, 
are  succeeded  hy  small  whitish  berries. 
When  grown  against  a  wall,  it  should  be 
pruned  vigorously  in  autumn,  or  it  will  be 
injured  by  frosts  ;  but  when  it  thrives  as 
a  standard  this  is  unnecessary.  S.  ias- 
minoides  is  the  most  heaulifiil  of  the 
family  we  know  of  in  England,  and  a 
lovely  hardy  climber.  With  its  delicate 
white  and  starry  flowers  and  trusses,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  things  for 
planting  against  the  walls  of  the  house  in 
Dorders  of  peat  or  other  light  soil.  It  is 
frequently  grown  in  greenhouses,  but 
thrives  on  walls  in  southern  England 
and  Ireland  generally.  Other  Solanums 
of  note  are  the  South  American  S. 
betaceum,  quite  a  small  tree  with  oval 
pointed  leaves  like  those  of  the  Beet, 


and  deep  green  colour.  It  is  suitable  for 
grouping  in  round  beds  with  dwaifrt 
plants  or  shrubs  at  its  base,  but  is  much 
more  suitable  for  isolation  on  slopes,  etc 
A  rich  soil  is  best.  Id  the  variety  pur- 
pureum  the  leaves  are  ^reen,  tinged  with 
violet,  and  in  other  varieties  the  floiiers 
are  tinged  with  purple,  the  fruits  being 
striped  with  brown.  S.  crinitum,  from 
Guiana,  is  fine  in  medium-sized  groups  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  one  may 
mention  also  the  late  mauve-flowered 
S.  lanceolatum  ;  S.  macranthum,  whidi 
grows  in  one  year  nearly  7  ft.  high,  the 
elegant  leaves  deeply  cut  (  S.  robustuin, 
and  the  ornamental  S.  Warscewicii, 
resembling  S.  macranthum,  but  dwaifer, 
more  thick-set,  and  with  small  white 
flowers.  The  stem  is  armed  with  slightly 
recurved  strong  spines.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  handsome  of  the  Solanums. 
BOLDANELIiA,  —  Diminutive  and 
charming  alpine  flowers,  at  one  time  con- 
sidered very  difficult  to  grow,  but  not  really 
so  if  grown  in  peaty  or  sandy  and  moist 
soil,  and  coarse  vigorous  plants  are  k^ 
away  from  them.  They  should  always  be 
in  the  rock-garden,  and  also  in  the  part 
of  the  regular  garden  devoted  to 
dwarf-plants.  So  long  as  the  idea  pre- 
vailed that  the  rock-garden  was  to  be  a 
heap  of  burnt  bricks  and  other  like 
rubbish  piled  up  so  that  the  first  dry 
wind  thoroughly  dried  up  every  root  and 
plant  upon  it,  these  things  could  not  be 
grown.  S.  alpina  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  plants  growing  near  the 
snow-line  on  many  of  the  great  mountain- 
chains  of  Europe.  It  is  not  brilliant, 
but  has  beautiful  pendent  pale  bluish 
flowers,  bell-shaped,  and  cut  into  narrow 
strips.  Three  or  four  are  borne  on  a 
stem  2  to  6  in.  high,  springing  from  a 
dwarf  carpet  of  feathery  roundish  shining 
leaves.  The  plants  thrive  best  in  moist 
districts,  and  in  dry  ones  evaporation  may 
be  prevented  by  covering  the  sround  near 
them  with  Cocoa-fibre  whic£  is  mixed 
with  sand  to  give  it  weight  The  most 
suitable  position  is  a  level  spot  in  the 
rock-garaen  near  the  eye.  S.  alpina 
is  increased  by  division,  though  being 
usually  starved  and  delicate  from  con- 
finement in  small  worm-defiled  pots, 
exposed  to  daily  vicissitudes,  it  is  rarely 
strong  enough  to  be  pulled  to  pieces.  S. 
montana  is  allied  to  S.  alpina,  haWnj 
larger  leaves  and  purer  blue  flowers.  Like 
S.  alpina  it  inhabits  several  of  the  great 
Continental  chains,  and  thrives  under  the 
same  treatment.  It  is  readily  increased 
by  division,  but  the  cause  that  usoaDv 
renders  S.  alpina  too  weak  to  be  divided. 
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renders  S.  montana  weak  alsa  S.  pusilla 
has  kidney-shapied  leaves,  with  the  corolla 
not  deeply  cut  into  fringes.  The  very 
small  S.  minima,  with  its  minuie  round 
leaves  and  its  single  flower,  fring'ed  for  a 
portion  of  its  length  only,  is  rare.  Both  of 
these  plants  thrive  under  the  same  condi- 
tionsastheothers;  but,  being  much  smaller, 
require  more  care  in  planting,  vii.  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  and  good  loam  with  plenty  of 
sharp  sand,  and  associated  with  minute 
alpine  plants.  They  require  plenty  of  water 
in  summer.  S.  Clusii  and  S.  Wheeleri  are 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  (Prim- 
rose order.) 

aOLTDAGO  (Golden  .fforf).— These  N. 
American  Composites  in  borders  exter- 
minate valuable  plants,  and  give  a  coarse, 
ragged  aspect  to  the  garden.  They  are 
also  such  gross  feeders  as  to  impoverish 
any  good  border.  They  hold  their  own, 
however,  in  a  copse,  or  a  rough  open 
shrubbery  among  the  coarsest  vegetation. 
Forafullcollection  the  best  areS.altissima, 
S.  canadensis,  S.  granditlora,  S.  nutans,  S. 
multitlora,  S.  rigida,  and  S.  Virgaurea. 

SOFHOKA  {New  Zealand  Laburnum). 
— S.  Itlraptera  is  a  large  tree  in  its  own 
country,  and  makes  a  charming  wall- 
plant  here.  The  variety  grandiflora 
has  larger  (lowers  and  is  more  robust, 
while  the  variety  microphylla  is  remark- 
,ab1e  for  finely -divided  leaves  and  smaller 
flowers.  In  sheltered  gardens  against 
walls  in  the  southern  and  the  mild 
parts  all  may  be  grown,  though  they 
may  need  extra  protection  in  severe 
winters.      Another  species  in  cultivation 


is  S.  chilensis,  which  also  needs  protec- 
tion.    Syn.,  Edwardsia. 

S.  japonica  {Pagoda  7>-«).— One  of 
the  finest  of  flowering  trees,  elegant  in 
foliage,  and,  in  September,  covered  with 
dusters  of  white  bloom.     It  is  one  of'the 


largest  of  trees,  and  when  old  has  a  wide- 
spreading  head  with  huge  limbs.  Its 
long  pinnate  leaves  retain  their  deep- 
green  colour  until  autumn.  Where  space 
IS  hmited  it  may  be  kept  in  bounds  by 
hard  pruning.  There  are  several  varieties 
— a  drooping  kind,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  pendulous  trees,  and  a  variegated- 
leaved  kind,  which  is  not  satisfactory,  as 


from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  many 
varieties  coming  chiefly  from  S.  grandiflora 
and  S.  tricolor.  They  are  about  i  ix.  high, 
of  slender  growth,  and  bear  lat^e  showy 
flowers  which  vary  from  white  to  bright 
scarlet  and  deep  crimson,  usually  havmg 
dark  centres.  Spataxis  are  valuable  for 
early-summer  flower,  and  should  be  treated 
like  Ixias.  S.  pulcherrima  {the  Wand- 
flower),  is  so  distmct  that  its  claim  to  be  a 


i>  (Wan. 


Sparaxis  has  often  been  made  the  subject 
of  comment.  Its  tali  and  graceful  flower- 
stems  rise  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  fl.,  and  wave 
in  the  wind,  but,  though  slender,  are  so 
tough  and  wiry  that  they  are  never  broken 
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in  a  stonn,  like  the  much  stouter  and  much 
stronger-looking  stems  of  the  Pampas 
Grass.  For  six  or  seven  weeks  S.  pul- 
cherrima  has  lovely  P'oxglove  -  shaped 
bells  on  almost  invisible  wire-like  lateral 
foot-stalks.  Though  the  flowers  of  the 
type  are  usually  rosy-purple,  there  are 
fonns  which  are  nearly  white,  and  some 
of  almost  every  mtermediate  shade,  while 
others  are  beautifully  striped.  S.  pul- 
cherrima  is  finer  and  more  elegant  than 
S.  Thunbtrgi,  which  is  stiffer  and  much 
dwarfer — its  erect  fiower-stems  being  sel- 
dom more  than  aj  ft.  high— and  its  flowers 
have  very  short  stalks,  whilst  ihey  are 
not  pendulous.  The  best  position  for  S. 
pulcherrima  is  in  clumps  among  shelter- 
ing shrubs.  In  such  a  position  it  might 
be  associated  with  Tritonia  aurea,  as  the 
two  plants  flower  together,  S.  pulcherrima 
is  about  as  hardy  as  Tritonia,  Montbretia 
Pottsi,  and  similar  plants,  and,  though 
more  diflicull  to  establish,  well  repays 
a  little  care  during  the  first  year  or  two. 
It  has  a  great  objection  to  removal,  and, 
if  necessary,  this  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  It  succeeds 
in  dry  as  well  as  damp  positions,  if  it  has 
a  rich  friable  soil,  or  if  when  beginriing  to 
grow  it  is  well  watered. 

SPAETIUM  {Spanish  Broom).  —  S. 
jutueum  is  a  South  European  shrub, 
blooming  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
when  shrubberies  are  usually  flowerless. 
tl  is  thin-growing,  8  or  lo  ft.  high,  and  its 
Rush-like  shoots  have  so  few  leaves  as  to 
appear  leafless.  It  bears  erect  clusters  of 
fragrant  bright  yellow  flowers  shaped 
like  Pea-blossoms,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
useful  for  dry,  poor  soils,  where,  like  the 
common  Broom,  it  does  well,  coming 
freely  from  seed  scattered  broadcast 
where  we  wish  it  to  grow. 

8PECULABIA{  Venues  Looking-glass). 
— These  are  similar  lo  Campanulas,  and 
often  placed  with  them,  though  distinct 
enough  for  garden  purposes.  S.  Specu- 
lum, with  numerous  open  bell-like  bright 
violet-purple  iJowers,  is  one  of  the  show- 
iest of  our  annuals.  Besides  the  large- 
flowered  form  called  grandiflora,  some- 
times purple  and  sometimes  while,  there 
is  a  double- flowered  kind  which  comes 
true  from  seed,  also  a  dwarf  compact 
form  with  violet-blue  flowers.  S.  penta- 
gonia  is  another  favourite,  its  flowers 
larger,  but  less  abundant  than  those  of  S. 
Speculum,  purple  in  colour,  with  a  deep 
blue  centre.  S.  Speculum  and  S.  penta- 
gonia  generally  scatter  seed,  which  ger- 
minates year  after  year,  and  no  trouble  is 
necessary,  except  to  prevent  the  plants 
getting  too  plentifiil.    Both  are  hardy. 


8PHEN0OYKB.— -S'.j^.^nraisabeauti- 
fulhalf-hardyMexicanaiinualCompositeof 
slender,  much-branched  growth,  about  I 
ft.  high.  The  flowers,  produced  from  July 
to  September,  are  yellow  with  a  brownish 
centre  encircled  by  a  conspicuous  black 
ring,  the  centre  being  orange  in  the  variety 
aurea.  5.  speciosa  will  succeed  if  sown 
in  the  open  in  spring,  but  it  does  better 
as  a  half-hardy  annual,  sown  in  early 
spring  in  heat,  in  any  ordinary  light  soil, 
S.  anthemoides,  introduced  last  century, 
and  also  called  sometimes  Amotis 
anthemoides,  differs  from  S.  speciosa  in 
having  the  underside  of  the  florets  pur- 
plish mstead  of  yellow.  Though  a  large 
and  varied  family,  these  are  the  only  kinds 
to  our  knowledge  in  cultivation.  Sytt., 
Ursiniapulchra. 

BPIOELIA  (JTww  Grasses.  Maril- 
andica  is  a  beautiful  native  of  North 
America,  distinct  from  all  other  hardy 
plants.  It  forms  a  dense  tuft  of  slender 
stemsabout  i  ft.  high,  each  being  terminated 
by  long  tubularflowers  which  are  deep  red 
outside  and  deep  yellow  inside.  The  plant 
is  rare  in  gardens,  being  considered  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate.  In  its  native  country  il 
grows  in  sheltered  situations,  the  roots 
finding  Iheir  way  deep  down  into  a  body 
of  rich  vegetable  mould.  These  natural 
conditions  should  be  imitated  ;  and  if  the 
soil  be  not  good,  take  it  out  3  ft.  in  depth 
and  fill  up  with  a  well-sanded  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf- mould,  and  peat.  Partial  shade 
in  summer,  with  abundance  of  moisture 
in  hot  weather,  is  essential,  whilst  it  is 
suitable  for  borders,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rock-garden,  or  for  margins  of  beds  of 
American  plants. 

SPIRSA  (iVfOfAff  5«'ff/).~neautiful 
plants  in  nature,  and  important  for  the 
garden,  of  easy  culture,  distinct  habit,  and 
often  of  fine  form.  They  grow  well  in 
rich  soil  in  borders,  and  are  aJso  excellent 
for  the  margins  of  water.  There  are  also 
a  number  ofshrubby  species  of  the  highest 

8.  Armums  [Goat's-btard)  is  a  vigorous 
perennial,  3  to  5  ft.  high,  beautiful  in 
foliage  and  habit  as  well  as  in  flower.  I1& 
flowers  are  freely  produced  in  summer  b 
large  gracefully  -  drooping  plumes.  S. 
Aruncus  is  as  good  in  midsummer  as  the 
Pampas  Grass  is  in  autumn.  It  is  valu- 
able for  grouping  with  other  fine-fbliaged 
herbaceous  plants.  It  thrives  in  ordinaiy 
soil,  but  succeeds  best  in  a  deep  moist 
loam.  Division.  Various  parts  of  Eun^ 
Asia,  and  America. 

S.  astilboidas  is  a  new  species,  arrdtf 
unusual  merit  for  borders.  It  is  amoistun- 
loving  plant,  and  will    be    found  nioir 
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satisfectory  in  every  way  on  the  banks  of  I 
a  stream  or  pond.  It  is  quite  distinct,  the 
inflorescence  much  branched,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  creamy  white  closely  packed 
on  the  stems.— K. 

S.  rUipendnla  {Dro^orf}.—k  British 
species,  i  to  zft.  high,  with  loose  clusters  of 
yellowish- white  flowers,  often  lipped  with 


S[«rM>  Aruncu.. 

red.  When  ihe  flower-stems  are  pinched 
off,  it  forms  an  effective  edging  plant,  its 
Fern -like  foliage  being  distmct.  The 
double  variety  (S,  Filipendula  fl.-pl.)  U 
useful  in  the  mixed  border.     Division. 

S.  gi|»iitea,  recently  introduced,  may 
be  described  as  a  gigantic  Meadow  Sweet, 
growing  from  6  to  lo  ft.  high,  with  huge 
palmate  leaves  and  large  fleecy  bunches 
of  white  flowers  terminating  the  tall  stems. 
Its  place  is  in  rich  bottoms  or  by  water  in 
deep  soil. 

S.  lob&ta  {Queen  of  the  Prairie)  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  Spirseas, 
and  from  i8  to  36  in.  high,  with  deep  rosy 
carmine  flowers  in  large  terminal  cymes. 
It  does  best  in  sandy  loam  in  the  mixed 
border,  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  or 
in  beds  among  groups  of  the  finer  per- 
ennials. Similar  to  S.  lobata  are  the 
handsome  S.  Humboldti  and  S.  digilata. 
Syn.  S.  venusta. 

S.  palmate   is  a  beautiful  herbaceous 


and  in  late  summer  broad  clusters  of 
lovely  rosy-crimson  blossoms.  When  well- 
grown  it  is  4  ft.  high,  but  often  less, 
and  being  considered  tender,  is  grown 
largely  in  pots  ;  but  it  is  hardy,  succeeding 
in    moist    deep    loam    well  enriched  by 


decayed  manure.  It  isaflneplantformany 
positions  in  large  rock-gardens,  in  borders, 
or  on  the  margin  of  shrubberies ;  and 
may  be  naturalised,  as  il  is  quite  vigorous 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself  It  looks 
best  in  masses.  The  variety  elegans  is 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  ;  the  flowers  pale  pink, 
and  altogether  inferior  to  the  best  forms  of 
S.  palmata.  A  good  effect  is  got  by 
planting  the  species  by  the  edge  of  streams 
or  ponds  :  a  mass  of  lovely  colour  is 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  too-ofien  bare 
spots  are  clothed  with  beauty. 

8.  Ulsuria.— This  common  British 
Meadow  Sweet  is  seldom  cultivated,  but 
worse  things  are  often  seen  in  borders.  It 
deserves  a  place,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  in  the  mixed  border,  on  the 
margins  of  shrubberies,  or  in  the  rougher 
parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  where  it  may 
be  planted  with  other  subjects  which  do 
not  require  much  looking  after.  Almost 
any  soil  will  suit  it,  but  a  moist  one  is 
best.  TTie  variegated-leaved  form  is 
ornamental,  the  creamy-yellow  and  green 
variegation  being  effective. 

Shrubby  Meadow  Sweets. 

S.  arinfolia  {Spray  Bush),  a  lovely 
shrub  8  to  10  ft.  high,  and  I  have  seen  it 
much  higher  grown  on  walls.  It  is 
of  proved  merit  and  hardiness,  and 
we  should  seek  to  give  full  expres- 
sion to  its  singular  beauty  by  careful 
planting  and  grouping  in  the  full  sun — and 
taking  care  not  lo  let  it  gel  destroyed  in 
the  horrible  jumbie  that  nurserymen  and 
most  other  planters  give  us  when  they 
plant  a  "shrubbery."  It  is  a  kind  often 
met  with,  but  mostly  in  shrubbery  thickets, 
while  to  show  off  its  beauty  to  advantage 
it  requires  an  open  position.  When 
isolated  it  forms  a  large  bush  of  good 
form  laden  during  summer  with  spray-like 
panicles  of  small  whitish  flowers. 

S.  cantoniensls  (Cnntoa  S.)  is  a 
slender  bush,  about  a  yard  high,  bearing 
an  abundance  of  small  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  less 
common  double  variety.  The  Plum- 
leaved  Spir«a  {S.  prunifolia)  is  repre- 
sented in  gardens  by  Ihe  double  variety 
(flore-pleno),  a  beautiful  shrub,  with 
flowers  like  tiny  snow-white  rosettes,  in 
early  summer  wreathing  every  twig.  S. 
media,  better  known  in  gardens  as  S. 
confusa,  reserabics  S.  cantoniensis,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  included  in  a  selec- 
tion ;    but    its    variety    rotundiflora    is 

B.  Donelasi  and  S.  NoblMLna  are  so 

similar  in  growth  and  flower  that  they  may 
be  conveniently  coupled,  though  as  they 
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flower  &t  diflerent  times  it  is  well  to  have 
them  both.  They  are  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  they  bear  dense  erect  dusters  of  deep 
red  flowers.  N,  America.  S.  Dou^lasi 
succeeds  in  every  part  of  the  Bntish 
Isles,  but  S.  Nobleana  is  less  hardy. 


japonica,  very  dwarf  and  compact,  rapid 
in  growth  and  hardy,  about  3  ft.  high,  with 
broad  clusters  of  deep  rose-pink  flowers. 
A  fine  new  variety  is  A.  Waterer.  Even 
in  such  a  beautiful  family  it  outshines  in 
brilliancy  of  colour.     It  is  a  variety  of  S. 


S.    japonica     {Rosy    Busk    Meadow  japonica,  which  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 

Sweet)  is  easily  recognised  by  its  slendec  years  has  been  known  in  gardens  under 

stems  3  or  4  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  broad  '.  other  names,  such  as  S.  catlosa,  Foitunei, 

flat  clusters  of  deep  pink  flowers.    The  :  the  name  S.  japonica  having  been  emme- 


the  type,  while  the  variety  alba  bears 
white  flowers  in  small  clusters.  It  is  a 
variable  species,  and  has  numerous  syno- 
nyms. All  the  varieties  in  catalogues 
ranged  under  the  names  S.  caliosa  and 
Fortune!  belong  properly  to  S.  japonica. 
S.  bella  is  dwarfer  and  denser  than  S. 
japonica.     S.  Bumalda  is  a  variety  of  S. 


ously  applied  to  a  totally  diflerent  plant 
in  fact — Astilbe  or  Hoteia  japonica. 
The  parent  of  A.  Waterer  is  the  variety 
of  S.  japonica  named  S.  Bumalda,  which  b 
distinguished  from  the  type  by  its  dwaifer 
growth  and  persistent  bloom  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn.  From  S 
Bumalda  the  A.  Waterer  variety  does  not 
differ  except  in  brilliancy  of  colour. 
8.  Hyp6iicifolia,  from  Asia   Minors 
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the  type  of  a  small  group,  all  elegant  in 
growth  and  pretty  in  flower.  The  tall 
slender  stems  arch  over  gracefully,  and  in 
good  soils  and  sheltered  spots  reach  a 
height  of  8  ft.  In  the  flowering  season 
the  branches  are  wreathed  with  small 
dusters    of    small    white    flowers.      S. 


SpirKK  japonica,  A.  WaUre 

flagelliformls    and    S.    acuta   are    forms 
superior  to  the  type. 

8.  Thvnbergi  {Thunbergs  Meadow 
Sweet)  is  a  favourite  shrub  forforcinginto 
early  flower.  It  is  a  dense  bush,  withsmall 
bright  green  leaves,  and  in  early  spring  a 

E refusion  of  tiny  white  blossoms.  It  is 
ardy,  and  especially  suitable  for  planting 
in  a  bold  rock-garden  or  on  a  raised  bank 
among  tree-stems.  Few  shrubs  are  so 
fine  in  autumn,  its  small  leaves  changing 
to  brilliant  crimson. 

8.  Lindleyana  (Plume  Meadow  Sweet) 
is  a  noble  shrub,  sometimes  10  ft.  high,  its 
graceful  foliage  divided,  and  delicate 
green,  the  flower  clusters  large,  white, 
and  plume- like,  being  at  their  best 
about  the  middle  of  August.  It  thrives 
best  in  warm  deep  soil,  not  too  light 
or  too  heavy,  and  should  be  sheltered 
from  cold  wmds,  which  injure  its  young 
growth  in  spring.  It  has  in  some  soils 
peculiar  ways,  and  in  others,  especially 
of  a  chalky  and  warm  nature,  it  blooms  well 
enou^jh  to  deserve  the  epithet  superb. 
In  cool  soils  it  does  not  always  attain  such 
a  grand  flowering  state.  In  too  cool  soils 
it  seems  to  spread  more  at  the  root,  but  in 
al!  cases  is  beautiful  for  its  foliage  and  habit. 
Himalaya.  Division.  The  other  pinnate- 
leaved  Spiraeas,  such  as  S.  sorbifolia  and 
S.  Pallasi,  are  less  desirable. 

There  are  so  many  confusing  names 
applied  to  these  plants,  and  so  many 
useless  varieties,  that  the  following  remarks 
by  Mr.  Goldring  are  worth  atlention  : — 
In  a  laige  genus  like  Spiraea,  numbering 


half  a  hundred  reputed  species  and  en- 
cumbered with  almost  twice  the  number 
of  names  and  synonyms,  how  perplexing 
it  must  be  to  single  out  the  choice  few 
required  for  the  garden,  and  when  there 
is  absolutely  no  information  given  in 
nursery  catalogues  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  kinds 
enumerated. 

The  bush  Spirsas 
are  all  beautiful  ; 
none  are  worthless  in 
the  sense  that  many 
other  shrubs  are,  so 
that  there  is  naturally 
a  tendency  among 
those  whoknow  them 
best  to  eulogise  every 
kind ;  but  how  few 
are  the  gardens 
where  there  is  need 
for  more  than  a  dozen 
kinds  in  proportion 
to  the  host  of  other 
beautiful  shrubs,  un- 
less it  be  in  those 
to  collect  as  many 


where  the  obje 

The  fact  is,  1 
number  of  Spi 


;  have  r 


'  too  great  a 
great  a  simi- 
larity among  many  of  them,  and  flowering 
much  about  the  same  time.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  I  count  in  a  Continental 
catalogue  no  fewer  than  twenty  varieties 
of  the  common  North  American  S.  salici- 
folia,  and  the  synonyms  of  these  number 


Sptnea  Mrbifolin. 

half  as  many.  No  collection  of  Spirsas 
need  number  more  than  a  dozen  kinds  to 
represent  the  finest  types  of  beauty  of 
flower  and  growth.  Good  grouping  of 
this  select  dozen  kinds  in  a  garden  would 
produce  better  effect  than  the  too  common 
way  of  dotting  about  single  plants  of  many 
kinds  which,  when  crowded  by  other 
shrubs  of  diverse  habit,  never  display  that 
free  growth  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
charms  of  the  shrubby  Meadow  Sweets 
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My  doien  would  include  ihe  following   ] 
kinds,  which  are  placed  according  to  their   ' 
average     heights,     beg^inning     with    the 
tallest; — S.  Undleyana,ari3?folia,Dau^lasi, 
trilobata   var.   Van   Houttci,  prunlfolia  fl. 
pi,  japonica  superba,  confusa,  canescens  ' 
var.  nagellaia,  canioniensis,  bella,  Thun- 
bergi,  and  japonica  Bumalda. 

The  above  selection  includes  types  of 
all  the  sections,  and  Is  sufficient  for  any 
garden  in  a  general  way,  but  should  more 
be  required,  a  second  doien  niay  be 
selected  to  include  the  following  : — S. 
opulifolia,  salicifolia  grandiflora,  Noble- 
ana,  sorbifolia,  japonica  paniculata,  cana,  ' 
Blumei,  japonica  rubemma,  tomentosa, 
crenata,  japonica  alba,  and  bullata  (crispi- 
folial 

From  these  selections  I  have  excluded 


Douglasi,  and  others,  and  lesser  groups  of 
the  dwarfer  kinds,  or  these  may  form 
masses  at  jutting-oul  portions  of  a  main 
tree  and  shrub  group.  The  small  kinds, 
such  as  Bumalda,  should  always  be  planted 
in  a  group.  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  one  must  plant  a  hundred  of  a 
son  at  the  outset,  but  a  definite  plan 
should  be  made  in  one's  mind  as  to  where 
the  bold  groups  of  good  colours  shall  be, 
and  then  a  dozen  plants  can  in  the  course 
of  a  few  seasons  be  made  to  extend 
throughout  the  projected  group  by  pro- 
pagatmg. 

Contrast  a  Spinca— any  of  them— 
growing  in  a  deep  moist  loam  with  one 
growing  in  a  poor,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil 
One  would  scarcely  at  first  think  they 
were   of  the   same   kind.      The   fact    is. 


that  'fine  shrub  Exochorda  grandiflora,  I 

which    is  sometimes  known  as    Spirfea 
grand  i  flora. 

Let  me  plead  on  their  behalf  against  I 
the  baneful  practice  of  planting  such 
graceful  shrubs  in  the  "mixed"  shrubbery,  I 
where  the  delicate  have  to  fight  the  | 
strong,  and  where  one  seldom  sees  a 
healthy  shrub.  Such  is  not  the  place  for 
these  elegant  plants,  which  being  for  the 
most  part  surface- rooters  cannot  bear 
to  be  encroached  upon  by  ravenous 
Laurels  and  the  like.  The  place  for 
Spiraeas  is  an  open,  sunny  spot,  away  from 
the  roots  of  big  trees  and  shrubs,  yet 
connected  with  the  main  masses  of  shrub- 
bery by  intelligent  grouping.  If  a  garden 
were  large  enough,  I  should  always  have 
isolated  groups  (good  bold  masses  from 
lo  to  15  ft.  across),  of  the  taller-growing 
kinds,  such  as  S.  Lindleyana  ariiefolia, 


shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  require 
cultivating  in  order  to  get  their  beauty. 
Even  if  the  soil  is  good  and  deeps  the 
site  for  Spiraeas  and  suchlike  shrubs 
should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  trenched 
at  the  outset  if  gooa  results  are  expected. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Spiraeas 
generally  are  lovers  of  moisture,  and  I 
have  noticed  where  I  have  seen  them 
growing  wild  in  Japan  and  America  that 
they  like  moist  places.  If  they  were  not 
near  streams  or  boggy  places,  they  were 
growing  best  where  plenty  of  moisture 
reached  them.  Some  grow  actually  in 
boggy  places,  and  the  finest  Spirals  I 
have  seen  in  English  gardens  have  been 
on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams. 
Wherever  there  are  moist  spots  in  a 
garden,  such  as  near  a  pond,  lake,  <h 
stream,  there  should  groups  of  Spiraeas  be 
planted.     Spiraea  Lindleyana  is  a  grand 
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shrub  for  the  water-side  planted  in  bold 
groups,  and  masses  of  others  might  be 
made  to  fringe  a  lake  or  stream  in  a 
beautiful  way. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  Spirjeas  I 
refer  the  reader  to  The  Garden  (Vol. 
XII.),  where  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  de- 
scribed in  detail  about  fifty  kinds,  and  to 
the  notes  on  Spira^as  scattered  through 
every  one  of  the  many  volumes  of  The 
Garden.^^.  G. 

'  SPBAOtJEA  S.  umbellaia  is  a  singular 
and  pretty  plant  allied  to  Claytonia,  6  to  9 
in.  high,  with  fleshy  foliage,  and  spikes  of 
showy    pinkish   blossoms.     If  seeds    are 


perennial,  about  I  ft.  high,  and  if  planted 
in  a  partially- shaded  border  succeeds  in 
any  soil.  It  has  spikes  of  red  flowers. 
Division. 

8TAPHn.EA(5/<«/fl'*rA'K/).-0nlyS. 
cokhica  is  important,  this  being  a  beauti- 
ful shrub  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  in  early 
summer  large  terminal  clusters  of  snow- 
white  flowers.  It  is  hardy,  and  grows 
well  in  any  good  soil,  preferring  partial 
shade ;  but  it  is  commonly  forced  into 
flower  for  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring. 

STATICB  {Sea  Lavender).— PlaMs  of 
the  Leadwort  or  Plumbago  family,all  dwarf 
perennials  or  annuals,  chiefly   natives  of 


sown  early  in  February  in  a  warm  frame, 
and  the  seedlings  are  afterwards  pricked 
out  singly  in  small  pots,  and  planted  out 
in  May,  the  plants  will  bloom  in  August 
and  September  ;  but  if  sown  in  May,  the 
plants  will  not  flower  till  the  following 
summer.  In  light  soils  S.  umbellata  will 
resist  an  ordinary  winter,  but  is  best  pro- 
tected by  a  frame.  Like  most  tap-rooted 
plants,  It  does  not  bear  transplantation 
well,  except  while  small.  If  seeds  are 
plentiful  they  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  ;  but,  as  seeds  are  usually  scarce, 
they  should  be  soiVn  in  pots,  in  a  mode- 
rale  temperature.     California. 

STAOHTS  ( IVounOworf).  —  Few  of 
these  perennials  are  worth  cultivating,  the 
common  S.  lanata,  the  woolly -leaved 
plant,  being  used  for  edging,  thriving  in 
any  soil.     S.  coccinea  is  a  rather  pretty 


shore  and  mountain  districts.  Most  of 
them  bear  lat^e  twiggy  flower- stems 
covered  with  myriads  of  small  flowers, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  dry  and  mem- 
braneous, and  long  retain  their  colour 
after  being  cut,  so  that  ihey  are  frequently 
mixed  with  other  everlasting  flowers  for 
vase  decoration  in  winter.  The  larger 
species  require  least  care  when  in  an  open 
exposed  bed  of  sandy  soil,  while  many  of 
them  are  admirable  for  the  rock-garden. 
The  best  of  the  larger  kinds  are  S. 
Limonium,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties  ;  S.  latifolia,  the  finest  of  all,  with 
wide- spreading  flower-stems  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  small  purplish-blue  flowers  ;  and 
S.  tatarica,  a  dwarfer  species,  withdisiinct 
red  flowers.  The  smaller  species,  such  as 
5.  minuia,  S.  minutiflora,  S.  caspia,  S. 
eximia,  are    good    rock-plants.    Aipong 
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the  half-hardy  annuals  and  biennials  the 
best  are :  S.  Bonduelli  (yellow),  a  biennial 
if  protected  in  winter  ;  S.  spicata,  with 
spikes  of  small  rosy  dowers  ;  Thouini 
(violet),  very  free  flowering  ;  and  sinuata 
(purple  and  white),  pretty,  and  easy  to 
grow.  There  are  several  varieties  of  S. 
sinuata  hybrida  which  have  varied  colours,  ; 
and  make  pretty  Border  flowers.  All  the 
annual  and  biennial  Statices  should  be 
raised   from   seed    in   early   spring,   and 

Elanted  out  when  large  enough.  The 
alf  -  hardy  biennials  need  protection 
during  winter,  and  should  not  be  planted 
out  until  the  spring  after  they  are  raised. 

BTAUNTONIA.— .S-.  hexaphylla  is  afine 
evergreen  twining  pinnate- leaved  shrub 
from  China,  hardy  enough  in  the  south  and 
in  the  wa.rmer  parts  of  these  islands  for 
wall-culture.  Its  small  flowers  are  whitish, 
fragrant,  and  produced  in  early  summer. 
It  must  have  a  sheltered  sunny  wall,  and 
during  severe  frosts  be  protected  in  a 
simple  way. 

Stenactu.    See  Ericeron. 

BTEPHAHA2n)BA.— Graceful  shrubs 
allied  to  the  Spirx;as,  these  need  good 
soil  for  one  to  see  them  at  their  best. 
They  like  a  good  loamy  soil,  well  drained, 
but  still  moist,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
easily  propagated  of  shrubs.  Cuttings 
taken  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
before  the  wood  is  too  hard  root  readily  ; 
they  can  also  be  increased  by  division. 
I  have  noticed  that  when  plants  of  S. 
Hexuosa  which  have  been  growing  long 
in  one  spot  are  removed,  quite  a  little 
thicket  of  young  plants  will  spring  from 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground. 

S.  FLBXUOSA. — Although  the  earlier  intro- 
duced of  the  two  species,  this  has  not  long 
been  in  cultivation.  It  grows  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
hit;h  with  us,  but  will  ra-obably  gel  to  be  quite 
twice  as  hl^h  in  more  favourable  climates.  It 
forms  a  thick  bush,  suckeiing  freely  from  the 
base  like  a  Spinea  or  a  Kerria,  and,  like  those 
plants,  is  inipioved  by  an  occasional  Ihinnir^ 
out  of  (he  older  growths.  As  it  is  chiefly  for 
the  graceful  arching  shoots  clothed  with  the 
prettily  cut  foliage  that  it  is  grown,  this  shrub 
IS  seen  to  greatest  advantage  as  an  isolated 
bush  or  in  a  small  group.  Its  branches  are 
thin,  wiry,  and  crooked,  and  it  blossoms  in 
June,  the  flowers  being  crowded  on  short 
branching  panicles,  small  and  greenish  white, 
fapan  and  Coiea.      Syn.  Spiraa  incise. 

S.  Tanak.*, — From  S.  fiexiiosa  this  new 
species  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  coarser, 
more  succulent  growth  and  l^  its  larger,  but 
much  less-divided  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  greenish,  and,  being  less  crowded  on 
■'■-  'onger,  lax  panicles,  add  even  less  to  the 
ctiveness  of  the  plant  than  do  those  of  S. 
--      '   -  n.  W.J.  Bean, 

IBGIA    {Uh-of-the- Field). 


—Pretty  and  interesting  hardy  bulbs,  the 
flowers  of  much  firmer  texture,  and  able 
to  withstand  a  far  greater  amount  of  bad 
weather  than  those  of  the  autumn-bloom- 
ing Crocus,  and  are  thus  better  adapted  for 
our  climate.  One  source  of  failure  with 
Stembergias  is  moving  theni  at  the  wrong 
time  or  before  growth  has  fully  developed. 
What  they  want  is  thorough  ripening  in 
summer  and  a  slight  protection,  such  as 
dry  litter,  during  the  winter.  In  sandy 
loams,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the 
bulbs  will  get  the  necessary  ripening 
without  being  lifted,  and  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  leave  ihem  undisturbed  until 
they  attain  flowering  size.  We  have  them 
thriving  on  stiff  soils  and  blooming  freely 
every   year,   and   for  many  years  in  the 

S.   colducULor&.—  This   is   one   of  the 

old  garden  plants,  having  been  cultivated 
by  Clusius  and  Parkinson.  Ilisdescribed 
as  fragrant,  and  perfuming,  with  its  Jessa- 
mine-scented flowers,  the  fields  of  the 
Crimea  about  the  Bosphorus.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  and  come  with  the  fruit  in 
spring :  and  the  sulphur-yellow  flowers 
appear  in  autumn  at  about  the  same 
time  as  those  of  S.  lutea.  It  is  found 
on    ^T  exposed  positions  in  the   Cau- 


casus and  Crimea,  and  is  hardy  in  this 
!  country.    S.  dalmatica  and  S.  pulchella 


S.  Fuclieriaii&  is  nearly  allied,  hardy, 
and  has  the  habit  of  S.  lutea,  from  wbidi 
it  differs  chiefly  in  flowering  in  sprii^ 
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instead  of  autumn,  and  by  its  stalked 
ovary  and  capsule.     Caucasus. 

S.  Intea.  —  This  is  the  great  autumn 
or  wioter  Daffodil  of  Parkinson,  and  a 
very  pretty  hardy  plant,  best  on  some 
gravelly  soils.  The  absence  of  seed  on 
this  bulb  in  a  cultivated  stale  is  remark- 
able, seeing  how  plentiful  it  is  and  also 
how  well  it  flowers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

My  experience  tells  me  that  the  bulbs 
must  be  large  before  they  will  tlower 
freely,  and  imported  bulbs  are  generally 
small,  and  will  take  a  year  or  two  to  attain 
flowering  size.  S.  lutea  has  five  or  six 
leaves,  each  about  half  an  inch  broad, 
about  a  foot  long',  and  appearing  at  the 
sometime  as  the  flowers  in  autumn.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
Lily  of  Scripture,  as  it  grows  abundantly 
in  the  vales  in  Palestine.  S.  anguslifolia 
appears  to  be  a  narrow-leaved  form,  very 
free-flowering,  and  growing  rather  more 
freely  than  S.  lutea. 

S.  grnca,  from  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  has  very  narrow  leaves  and  broad 
perianth  segments. 

S.  aicnla  is  a  form  with  narrower 
leaves  and  segments  than  the  type,  while 
the  Cretan  variety  has  considerably  larger 
flowers. 

S.  macrautlts.— This  is  a  really  hand- 
some species,  the  leaves  blunt  and  slightly 
glaucous,  about  an  inch  broad  when  fuUy 
developed  about  midsummer ;  flowers 
bright  yellow  in  autumn.  Asia  Minor. 
— D.  D. 

As  for  some  time  these  plants  are 
not  likely  to  be  common,  the  rarest  of 
them  should  have  a  place  in  our  bulb 
borders,  or  on  rocky  borders  in  gritty  or 
open  soil,  associated  with  the  rarer 
Narcissi  and  the  choicer  hardy  bulbs. 
The  effect  of  the  oldest  cultivated  kind 
in  masses  near  the  shelter  of  walls  in 
autumn  is  very  fine. 

STIPA  {Feather  Crajj).— None  of  the 
stipas  is  so  elegant  as  the  5.  European  5. 
-  pennata.  In  bundles  its  beauty  almost 
equals  that  of  the  tail  of  a  bird  of  paradise. 
S.  pennata  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  strong  stiff  tuft  of  common  Grass, 
except  in  May  and  June,  when  the  tuft  is 
surmounted  by  numerous  gracefully- arch- 
ing flower-stems,  nearly  z  ft.  high,  and 
covered  with  long,  twisted,  feathery  spikes. 
It  loves  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  may  be 
used  either  in  an  isolated  position  or  in 
groups  of  small  plants,  but  its  flowers 
are  too  short-lived  except  for  borders. 
Division  or  seed.  S.  calamagrosiis,  S. 
capillata,  and  S.  elegantissima  are  other 
good  Feather  Grasses. 


8T0EESIA.— .S'.  cyanea  is  a  handsome 
hardy.\mericanperennial,  i8  to24in.high, 
and  of  stout  free  growth,  with,  in  Septem- 
ber, large  showy  blue  flowers  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a  China  Aster.  It  grows 
freely  in  good  warm  soils,  but  from  its  late 
flowering  does  not  aiways  expand  its 
flowers  well.  In  damp  localities,  place  a 
hand-light  over  the  plants  at  the  flowering 
season,  but  so  arranged  as  to  allow  free 
admission  of  air.  S,  cyanea  is  useful  for 
the  conservatory  in  autumn  and  winter. 
Division  in  spring.  Insert  the  slips  a  few 
inches  apart  m  a  warm  border  or  a  frame, 
in  sharp  sandy  soil.  As  soon  as  they  get 
well  rooted  and  begin  to  grow,  transplant 
them.  A  little  river  sand  and  leaf-mould 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil. 

8TEATI0TES  {Water  Soldier).- S, 
aloides  is  an  interesting  native  water-plant 
with  a  compact  vasiform  tuft  of  leaves, 
from  the  centre  of  which  arises  in  summer 
a  spike  of  unattractive  blossoms.  In 
artificial  lakes  or  ponds  it  will  take  care 
of  itself 

m^MTmfSBTEB.\^{OstrickFem).— 
The  fronds  of  these  tine  hardy  exotic  Ferns 
are  not  unlike  ostrich  feathers.  They  are 
of  two  kinds,  fertile  and  sterile,  the  former 
being  always  grouped  in  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  and  the  latter  forming  a  cordon 
round  them.  Struthiopteris  can  be  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  creeping  under- 
ground stems,  which  run  for  some  distancfr 
round  well-established  plants.  Good  well- 
drained  peat  and  loam  is  necessary,  and 
group  the  plants  in  bold  slightly- sheltered 
spots,  where  their  noble  appearance  will 
tell.  As  they  are  deciduous,  plant  among 
and  around  them,  for  winter  effect,  some 
Polystichums  or  other  robust  evergreen 
Ferns,  while,  for  effect  at  other  seasons^ 
some  of  our  finer  Lilies  would  form  a 
useful  mixture.  The  kinds  suited  for 
gardens  are  S.  germanica  and  S.  pennsyl- 
vanica.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  hardy  Ferns,  having  fronds 
nearly  3  ft.  long,  and  weil  suited  for  the 
slopes  of  pleasure  -  grounds,  cascades, 
grottoes,  the  rough  rock-garden,  and  for 
the  margins  of  streams  and  pieces  of 
water  ;  it  will  thrive  either  in  the  full  sun 
or  in  the  shade.  S.  pennsylvanica  dosely- 
resembles  it,  but  has  narrow  fertile  fronds. 
Both  kinds  add  much  beauty  of  form  to  a 
garden,  and  should  not  be  confined  to  a. 

BTUABTIA.— Among  the  rarest  and 

choicest  of  hardy-flowering  deciduous 
shrubs.  They  are  allied  to  the  Camellia^ 
and  S.  virginica  and  S.  pentagyna  are 
both  natives  of  N.  America,  being  intro- 
duced   during    the    last    centuiy. .    The 
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former  is  the  best  known,  and  fine  speci- 
mens may  be  found  in  several  old  English 
gardens.     It  is  a  rounded  and  spreading 
bush,  6  to  loft.  high,  andin  early  summer, 
usually   about   May,   bears  creamy- white 
flowers  with  crimson-red  stamens,  about  3 
in.  across,  in  shape  like  those  of  a  single  \ 
Kose.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  London   : 
and  in  gardens  of  Sussex  and  other  coast   \ 
counties   S.  virginica  is  perfectly   hardy, 
the  finest  specimens  we  have  seen  being  ; 
in  a  rather  moist  light  soil  in  situations 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  sheltered  on  ' 
the  north  and  east  by  trees  and  shrubs. 
S.  virginica  and  S.  pentagyna  (labelled  in   ' 
some  gardens  Malachodendron  ovatum)  ! 
are  both  of  slow  growth,  but  the  latter  is 
rather  larger  and  taller  than  the  former, 
And  with  similar  white  flowers.     Its  native 
habitat  is  said  to  be  more  northern  than 
that   of  S.    virginica,    and    it    is    there- 
fore considered  the  hardier.    S.  pseudo- 
Camellia    resembles    the    other    two    in 
growth,  foliage,  and  habit,  but  its  flowers 
are  larger  and  whiter,  and  have  yellow 
stamens  instead  of  red.     It  has  withstood 
full  exposure  for  some  years  in  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery  in  Surrey.    These  Stuart-  ' 
jas  are  so  beautiful  when  in  bloom  that 
they  should  be  well  grown,  and  though 
sometimes  thought  capricious,  there  must 
be   numerous   gardens   where   the    exact 
-conditions     suited     to    them     could     be 

STTLOPHOBUM.— -J.  diphyllum  is  a 
handsome  Poppy  wort,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles Celandine  (Chetidonium  majus), 
but  is  a  much  finer  plant.  Its  foliage  is 
grayish,  and  its  large  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  freely  produced  In  ea^ly  summer.  S. 
■diphyllum  is  i  to  2  ft.  high,  N.  America. 
Syns. — S.  ohioense  and  S.  japonicum. 

8TTBAX  (5/:>/vw).— The  Styraxes  are 
■deciduous  shrubs,  the  Japanese  kinds 
being  pretty  when  in  flower,  and,  though 
rare  in  gardens,  are  likely  to  become 
generally  cultivated.  S,  serrulata  (also 
<:alled  S.  japonica)  is  beautiful.  It  is  now 
becoming  common  in  some  of  the  best 
nurseries,  but  has  not  been  introduced 
long  enough  to  show  what  size  it  will  grow 
to  in  this  country.  Though  in  Japan  it 
is  said  lo  be  a  tall  tree,  here  it  is  known 
only  as  a  dense  shrub  of  neat  habit.  Its 
white  flowers  have  a  tuft  of  yellow  stamens 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across, 
and  arc  shaped  like  a  shallow  bell.  They 
are  profusely  borne  singly  on  thin  stalks, 
-on  the  under  sides  of  the  nattish  branches, 
and,  with  the  foliage,  look  pretty  about 
midsummer.  The  variety  S.  virgata  is 
also  in  cultivation.  Both  the  type  and 
4he  variety  grow  freely  in  the  open  border, 


in  a  light  position  in  good  soil,  and  seem 
thoroughly  suitable  for  the  southern  parts 
of  England  and  warm  districts.  The  N. 
Amen  can  kinds,  S.  americana  and  S. 
pulvenilenta,  are  not  important,  as 
they  flower  less  freely,  and  are  rarer. 
S.  oflicinalis,  which  yields  the  Storax  of 
commerce,  is  not  so  pretty  as  S.  serrulata. 

8WEBTIA  {Marsk  Swertia).  —  S. 
Perennis  has  slender  erect  steins,  1  to  3  ft 
high,  terminated  by  erect  spikes  of 
flowers,  which  are  grayish -purple  spotted 
with  black,  and  produced  in  summer.  It 
is  not  showy,  but  interesting  for  the  bog- 
garden,  or  for  moist  spots  near  the  rock- 
garden,  and  may  be  naturalised  in  damp 
places  in  peaty  soil.     Seed  or  division. 

STUPHOKIOABPUS  (.Snewberry).— 
The  common  Snowberry(S.racemosus)  is  a 
familiar  sbrub,  but  we  would  exclude  it 
from  a  choice  selection  \  also  the  Wolf 
Berry  (S.  occidentalis) ;  and  S.  vulgaris, 
the  Cora!  Berry,  or  Indian  Currant,  which 
has  small  purplish  berries  in  clusters. 
The  flowers  of  these  kinds  are  not  showy, 
theirgrowth  is  not  neat,  and  theysmother 
choicer  things.  Their  chief  value  is  for 
pleasure  -  grounds,  for  undergrowth  in 
woods,  or  for  ornamental  covert  (as  birds 
eat  the  berries),  and  they  all  flourish 
under  almost  any  circumstances.  A  pretty 
variety  of  S.  vulgaris  has  its  foliage  varie- 
gated with  green  and  yellow.  It  is  now 
common,  and,  being  hardy  and  idgorous, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  variegated  shrubs. 

STHPHTAKDBA.—  Campanula-like 
[dants,  S.pendulabeingashowy  perennial 
from  the  rocky  parts  of  the  Caucasus, 
with  branched  pendulous  stems  and  large 
cream-coloured  bell-like  flowers,  almost 
hidden  in  the  leaves.  It  is  hardy,  and 
rarely  more  than  i  ft.  in  heighL  It  tikes 
to  be  associated  with  most  Bell-flowers,  but 
is  best  seen  at  the  level  of  the  eye  in  the 
rock-garden  ;  it  is  also  a  good  border 
plant  in  ordinary  garden  soil  Seed.  The 
Austrian  S.  Wanneri  rarely  exceeds  i  ft. 
in  height,  with  deep  mauve  flowers  borne 
freely  on  branching  racemes.  Like  S. 
pendula,  it  prefers  a  light,  warm,  rich  soil 
and  a  piarti ally- shady  situation.  Both 
plants  are  short-lived,  and  duplicates 
should  be  kept  at  hand. 

STMPHYTUMfOm/Wj').— These  Bor- 
age-worts are  chiefly  bold,  but  somewhat 
coarse  plants,  suited  for  naturalising  in 
rather  open  sunny  places,  since,  when 
well  developed,  their  foliage  has  a  fine 
efiect  in  masses.  The  largest  and  best 
kinds  for  the  wild  ^rden  are  S.  aspeiri- 
mum  and  S.  caucasicum,  Tlie  Bohemiati 
Comfrey  (S.  bohemicum)  is  a  handsome 
perennial,  about  1  &  high,  with  in  early 
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'  erect  twin  racemes  of  brilliant 
reddish-purple  flowers.  The  variegated- 
leaved  form  of  the  conunon  Comfrey  (S. 
officinale)  has  striking  variegation.  S. 
officinale  is  effective  in  a  garden  of  hardy 
flowers,  although  generally  seen  only  in 
mixed  collections  of  hardy  variegated 
plants.  Like  S.  bohemicum  it  succeeds 
ID  any  ordinary  garden  soil  in  open  sunny 

SnUHQA  (iiVof).— Beautiful  flower- 
ing shrubs,  thriving  well  in  Britain,  though 
not  so  well  in  some  cold  soils  and  places 
where  late  frosts  are  frequent.  Most  of  the 
common  Lilacs  may  be  classed  in  three 
species,  viz.  the  common  Lilac  (S.  vulgaris), 
the  Chinese  Lilac  (S.  chinensis),  and  the 
Persian  Lilac  (S.  persica).  There  are 
several  sorts  of  the  first  two.  Of  the 
white  varieties  the  best  are  Marie  Le- 
grange.  Alba  ^irandiflora.  Alba  magna,  and 
Alba  virginahs.  If  only  one  white  kind  is 
selected,  it  should  be  Marie  Legrange. 
The  finest  of  the  coloured  sorts  is  Souvenir 
de  L.  Spath,  which  has  massive  clusters  of 
large  richly-coloured  flowers.  Charles  the 
Tenth  is  a  first-rate  sort,  and  usually 
forced  into  early  bloom,  when  its  flowers 
are  white.  Other  kinds  of  good  colour 
are  Alphonse  Lavall^,  Louis  Van  Houlte, 
Rubra  de  Marley,  Le  Gaulois,  and  Aline 
Mocquery.  Some  double  sorts  have 
recently  come  into  cultivation,  the  chief 
ones  being  Lemoinei,  Ranunculiflora, 
Renoncule,  Hyacinthiflora  plena,  and 
Rubella  plena.  These  have  denser  fiower- 
clusters,  and  usually  last  longer  than  the 
single  varieties.  An  indispensable  Lilac 
is  the  small  Persian  (S.  persica)  which  is 
distinct  from  the  others,  and,  being  dwarf 
and  erect,  is  well  suited  for  the  outskirts 
of  a  group  of  Lilacs  or  a  shrubbery.  Its 
small  flower-clusters  are  of  a  pale  lilac, 
or  are  nearly  white.  The  pretty  variety, 
with  deeply-cut  leaves  (lacimata),  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  Rouen  or  Chinese 
Lilac  (S.  chinensis),  also  known  as  S. 
dubia  and  S.  rothomagensis,  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  common  Lilac  and 
the  Persian  Lilac,  and,  like  the  latter,  is 
desirable.  The  large  S.  Emodi,  from  the 
Himalayas,  is  coarse  in  growth,  and  not 
remarkable  for  its  flowers,  which  are  pale 
purple.  They  come  after  those  of  the 
common  Lilac  are  past.  There  is  a 
variegated  form.  The  Hungarian  Lilac 
(S.  Josikasa)  is  a  pretty  shrub,  different 
from  other  Lilacs.  It  reaches  a  height  of 
nearly  6  ft.,  and  bears  erect  spikes  of 
small  pale  mauve  flowers.  5.  japonica, 
known  also  as  S.  amurensis  and  Ligustrina 
amurensis,  bears  in  summer  large  dense 
clusters  of  creamy-white  flowers,  which 


somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Japanese 
Privet.  Though  a  native  of  Japan,  it  is 
suitable  for  English  gardens.  Though 
deep  loamy  soil  best  suits  Lilacs,  they  will 
grow  in  almost  any  ground.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  pruning,  espiecially  to 
removing  root-suckers  as  they  appear. 
The  shrubs  are  often  grafted  on  the 
Privet,  but  die  on  it.  All  who  care  for 
Lilacs  should  get  plants  from  layers  of  all 
the  finer  sorts. 

The  ipeda  of  avrinn  Kre  amureMiis,  Muichoo ; 
liiiunsit,  ChiiM  r  SmeSi,  N.  Indim  ;  jatiktra,  TniM- 
vAnri.^;  BblMta,  Cbiiu; /criiVii,  Penu.  Caucuui; 
rvhtmliMia,  MaiKhw  ;  villiia,  China;  tmlatril, 
Tr»n«ylyan» -.iiiMKnu,  N.  Chiiu  ;  viMina,  Chin» ; 
ymnaiuMti,.  W.  China. 

Very  interesting  as  these  species  are 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view  little  is 
yet  known  of  their  beauty  in  our  country, 
and  such  of  them  as  have  been  tried  have 
less  beauty  than  the  finer  hybrid  forms  of 
the  old  Lilac. 

TAGETBS.— The  beautiful  half-hardy 
French  and  African  Marigolds  have  been 
for  centuries  favourite  garden  annual 
flowers.  There  are  also  perennial  Tagetes, 
but  they  are  not  hardy  enough  to  make 
satisfectory  plants  out-of-doors,  thourii 
one  or  two,  such  as  T.  lucida  and  T. 
Parryi,  are  desirable.  The  annuals  in 
cultivation  are  all  natives  of  Mexico.  The 
following  are  the  best  :— 

T.  erecte  {African  Marigold)  is  easily 
known  by  its  siilf,  erect  habit,  and  massive 
double  yellow  blooms.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  African  Marigold  is  that  one-third  of 
the  seeds  saved  from  the  finest  double 
flowers  always  produce  single  ones,  while 
the  rest  are  invariably  double.  A  bed 
of  them  on  the  turf  is  finer  when  the 
deep  orange  and  pale  yellow  forms  are  in 
association.  Sow  seed  under  glass  in 
April,  for  then,  even  without  bottom-heat, 
they  will  germinate  freely.  When  the 
young  plants  are  3  in.  in  height,  dibble 
them  out  again  either  into  a  frame  or 
under  hand-lights,  as  slugs  are  partial  to 
the  young  plants.  Where  very  large 
flowers  are  desired,  the  soil  must  be  rich, 
and  the  buds  on  the  branches  should  be 
thinned  out. 

T.  patnla  {French  Marigold)  is  a 
charming  summer  annual,  the  colours, 
not  so  limited  as  in  the  .African  Mari- 
gold, as  there  are  many  varieties  striped, 
mottled,  and  coloured  with  yellow,  orange, 
chestnut,  and  other  hues.  The  older 
forms  are  coarser,  spreading  yet  tall,  and 
in  good  soil  make  huge  plants,  carrj'ing 
scores  of  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  if 
good,    are    double,    rounded,    sometimes 

>artly    reflexed,    and    invariably    pretty. 
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Miuigold,  but  has  much  smaller  (lowers, 
«ither  double  or  single.  It  was  formerly 
largely  used  for  summer  bedding,  its 
elegantly-cut  leaves  being  perhaps  its 
most  pleasing  feature.  As  it  needs  a 
little  starving  to  induce  it  to  bloom  freely 
in  beds  and  masses,  the  soil  must  be 
rather  poor.  Like  all  other  Marigolds,  it 
stands  drought  well,  T.  3.  pumila  is  a 
dwarf  form. 

TAMAftTT  (ramanj*).—  Graceful 
hardy  shrubs,  often  neglected  owing  to 
the  too  common  habit  of  not  grouping 
and  making  right  use  of  each  shrub  in 
relation  not  only  to  soil,  but  also  to  ex- 
posure and  position.  Lost  in  the  jumble 
of  ihe  shrubbery,  these  would  never  give 
any  good  effect,  and  would  probably  soon 
perish  from  the  attacks  of  laurel,  privet, 
elder,  and  other  hungry  rubbish  of  the 
conventional  shrubbery,  but  their  true  use 
is  for  seashore  gardens  and  for  holding 
the  soil  of  river  banks.  They  are  among 
the  best  shrubs,  too,  when  we  have  tg 
plajit  near  the  sea,  the  fine  branches  split- 
ting up  the  winds.  On  shores  they  are 
often  found  all  round  the  north  of  Africa 
and  southern  Europe,  but  they  are  also 
beautiful  away  from  the  shore  if  group>ed 
properly  in  a  full  exposure.  As  to  kinds, 
we  are  richer  in  names  than  in  plants, 
a  number  of  terms  being  nursery  names 
for  the  few  cultivated  species  and  their 
varieties.  Among  hardy  shrubs  these  are 
remarkably  distinct  in  the  feathery  charac- 
ter of  their  growth.  No  other  woody 
plants  we  can  grow  in  the  open  air  give 
the  same  fine  effect  as  they  do,  and  of 
the  shrubs  that  can  be  grown  on  the  sea- 
shore there  is  none  so  good. 

T.  ehinanaia  is  a  recent  introduction, 
and  has  been  distributed  from  some  nur- 
series as  T.  japonica  plumosa.  It  is  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  our  native  kind.  It  has 
very  plumose  branches,  and  is  a  most 
graceful  shrub  with  pink  flowers. 

T.  gollica  {French  Tamarisk).  —  Is 
found  wild  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
England,  in  France,  and  North  Africa.  It 
is  a  shrub  ;  ft.  lo  lo  ft.  high,  or  in  N. 
Africa  a  tree  30  ft.  high  or  more.  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink,  and  borne  on  short 
cylindrical  spikes  in  summer.  T.  anglica 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  this  species,  which 
vary  according  to  the  climate  of  which 
they  are  natTve.  T.  africana  and  T. 
algeriensis  are  names  that  have  been 
given  to  the  African  forms  of  the  species. 
T.  hiapida  (Kaskgar  7".).— According 
to  M.  Lemoine,  this  new  species  is  from 
Central  Asia.  It  is  certainly  distinct, 
the  foliage  being  of  a  very  glaucous  hue. 
"  The  leaves  are  very  small  and  imbricated 


on  the  stem,  and  its  inflorescences  are  of  a 
rosy  carmine,  brighter  than  in  the  other 
species  in  cultivation "  (Lemoine).  It 
flowers  in  autumn.  Syn.,  T.  kaschgarica. 
T.  tetiandn  is  very  like  T.  gallica  in 
general  appearance,  but,  as  the  name 
implies,  it  is  distinguished  by  having  four 
instead  of  five  anthers.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
growingandfloweringfreely  near  London. 
The    flowers    are    pinkish  white.     Cau- 

Uyricaiia  gernuinlca  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  Tamarix,  and  often  figures  in 
nursery  catalogues  under  the  latter  name. 
It  differs  in  having  ten  stamens  to  each 
flower.  The  branches  are  erect,  rather 
sturdier  than  in  the  true  Tamarisks,  and 
the  leaves  are  of  a  pale  glaucous  hue,  the 
flowers  white  or  rosy  !n  June.  It  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.     W.  J.  B. 

TANAOETITM  {Tansy).— Kn  elegant 
variety  of  the  common  Tansy,  T.  ■vutgare, 
much  dwarfer  in  stature  than  the  type,  is 
the  var.  cri  spurn.  Its  emerald-green 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  have  a  cnsped 
appearance.  It  is  quite  hardy,  will  grow 
anywhere,  and,  if  the  shoots  are  thinned 
in  spring  to  give  them  room  to  suspend 
their  graceful  leaves,  the  plant  looks  much 
better  than  if  the  stems  are  crowded. 
The  flowers  should  be  pinched  off  before 
they  open. 

T.  Herderl,  a  silvery  species,  is  a 
characteristic  plant  for  the  rock-garden  ; 
the  leaves  abundant  on  thick  forked  stems, 
which  rise  a  few  inches  from  the  surface. 
The  bright  yellow  flowers  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  silvery  foil.    Division. 

TAXODITTM  {Summer-leafing  Cypress). 
tT.  dtsUckum  is  a  beautiful  and 
stately  tree,  attaining  in  its  own  country, 


Easlem  America,  Delaware  to  Florida,  a 


it  is  a  tree  of  proved  hardiness  and  e 
lence,  though  neglected  by  planters  since 
the  Califomian    and    other   half  hardy 
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conifers  became  so  popular.  It  is  a  native 
of  swaiitpy  places  in  river  banks  and  is  best 
platited  in  like  situations  in  our  country. 
From  the  roots  of  old  trees  in  such  situa- 


the  shape  of  great  growing  knobs  some- 
times 3  or  4  ft.  high  and  a  foot  throu|;h. 
A  tree  of  such  beauty  and  distinction 
should  be  grouped  and  massed  in  the 
many  places  in  England  where  water 
enters  mto  the  home  landscape,  the  fresh 
green  of  the  summer  leaves  being  a  very 
welcome  gain.  There  is  a  pendulous 
variety  of  it,  but  any  other  so-called 
varieties  of  it  are  better  not  taken  any 
notice  of.  In  planting  this  tree  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  healthy  young 
plants  from  seed  only. 

TAXDS  {Common  Kra/).— This,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  evergreen  trees,  has 
been  much  used  in  our  flower-gardens  for 
many  years,  clipped  and  distorted  in  what 
is  called  "topiary"  work.  Evelyn  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  practice  with  the 
Yew,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  it  had 
no  earlier  authority,  but  probably  it 
ori^nated  with  very  old  gardens,  in 
which  the  Yew  tree  stood  by  the  door  or 
gate  and  had  to  be  clipped  if  it  was  not 
to  overshadow  the  house  or  garden.  In 
such  a  case  clipping  was  necessary,  but 
in  modem  gardens  much  clipping  of  a 
less  profitable  kind  is  often  resorted  to, 
so  that  the  Yew  is  seldom  seen  in  all  its 
stately  grace.  As  a  hedgre  its  use  in 
gardens  is  frequent  and  often  good,  but 
its  misuse  is  evident  in  many  of  the  great 
gardens  of  the  world,  such  as  Versailles, 
where  nothing  is  more  ugly  than  the 
Yews  cut  hard  against  the  sky-line,  many 
of  them  distorted,  diseased,  and  ugly  from 
constant  clipping  for  years.  Their  effect 
at  Versailles  is  bad,  either  against  the 
palace,  the  landscape,  or  the  trees  around. 
Although  intimately  connected  with  the 
flower  garden,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  Yew,  being  a  gross  feeder,  should  be 
kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  flowers 
of  the  garden.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
hedges  are  used  where  walls  would  be 
better,  as  the  walls  have  not  the  defect  of 
robbing  the  good  soil  near.  It  is  more 
as  shelter,  and  as  fine  evergreen  trees 
for  groups  seen  from  the  flower  garden, 
that  Che  Yew  is  precious.  As  a  shelter- 
belt  there  is  perhaps  no  tree  known  to 
us  quite  so  good  Jn  all  stages  of  its 
life.  Unlike  many  other  fine  evergreen 
trees,  it  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  heavy 
snowfalls  and  winds,  and  we  have  rarely 
seen  it  injured  by  them.  A  precious 
shelter  from  the  north  and  east  may  be 
created  round  the  flower  garden,  or  any 


choice  garden,  by  its  means,  if  allowed 
Co  grow  naturally  and  planted  not  too 
thick.  Delightful  shaded  bowers  may 
be  formed  under  old  Yew  trees  ;  and 
alcoves  and  arches  for  seats  under  clipped 
Yews  occasionally.  Lines  of  hedging  Yew» 
should  never    be  formed   without  good 

The  Golden  Yews  and  variegated  kinds 
will  form  striking  groups  of  colour  ;  but 
are  better  held  together  Chan  dotted  about 
at  regular  intervals,  which  is  fatal  to  all 
artistic  eflfect.  The  Golden  Yew,  and 
every  Yew  worth  having  of  variegated 
sorts,  is  most  striking  in  colour  in  bold 
picturesque  groups.  The  Irish  Yew,  a 
plane  of  striking  form,  has  been  very 
much  over-used  by  those  who  do  not 
consider  the  effect  of  things  on  the 
landscape.  I  have  seen  houses  with  rows 
of  Irish  Yews  on  every  side,  destroying 
all  possibility  of  good  effect  from  other 
and  far  more  beautifiil  trees,  and  all  the 
variety  and  life  that  should  be  in  an 
English  garden.  Variegated  and  other 
interesting  forms  often  come  from 
seed. 

Of  the  recognised  forms  sold  in 
nurseries  not  one  of  which  is  half  so 
precious  as  the  wild  or  common  Yew, 
the  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  classi- 
fication by  Mr.  William  Paul ; — 

Varieties  of  Spreading  Habit.— 
T.  baccata,  common  Yew.  T.  b.  fnictu- 
luteo  {yellow -berried  Yew)  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant ;  the  fruit  yellow  instead  of 
red  ;  growth  vigorous.  T.  b.  nigra,  is  a 
striking  plant  of  bold  upright  growth  ; 
leaves  bluish-green.  It  is  effective  in  the 
landscape,  forming  a  somewhat  sombre, 
but  massive  tree.  T.  b.  procumbens  forms 
a  spreading  bush  with  bright  green  leaves, 
the  plant  having  a  reddish  tint. 

Varieties  of  Erect  Habit, —  T.  b. 
fastigiata  (Irish  Yew)  is  a  plant  of  rigid 
growth,  columnar  in  form ;  leaves  claik 
green.  Seeds  of  this  variety  produce  for 
the  most  part  the  common  Yew,  but  some 
vary  in  form  and  tint.  T.  b.  cheshunt- 
ensis  is  a  graceful  variety,  of  pyramidal 
growth,  the  leaves  a  glossy  green.  It  is 
midway  between  the  common  and  lrirf> 
Yew,  but  less  formal  than  the  Idtter  and 
grows  twice  as  fast.  T.  b.  pyramidalis 
resembles  cheshuntensis  in  form  ;  but  the 
leaves  are  broader,  and  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots  is  reddish.  T.  b.  nidpa^ 
ensis  (Nidpath  Yew)  resembles  cheshtmt- 
ensis,  but  is  of  stiffer  growth,  being 
columnar  rather  than  pyramidal,  with  a 
disposition  to  spread  at  the  top.  T.  b 
similar,  but  has  smaller  and 
:s,,is  almost 
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the  Irish  Yew,  and  fonns  a  dense  tree,  j  variety,  the  branches  shooting  horizontally 
>  T.  b.  nana  is  a    neat  dwarf  plant    of     to  some  distance  from  the  main  stem,  and 


compact  upright  growth,  with  leaves  of  drooping 
a  dark  and  more  fflossy  green  than  the 
common  Yew.  It  is  equally  suitable  for 
a  single  tree  on  the  lawn,  for  planting  in 
ma£ses,orforBdwaifhedge.  T.b.  er^cta 
is  similar,  but  of  larger  growth,  with 
smaller  leaves.  T.  b.  erecu  Crowdcrii 
is  of  compact  pyramidal  growth,  and  re- 


t  their  points.  The  foliage  is 
'  ample  ana  of  a  dull  dark  green.  T.  b. 
':  Jacksonii  is  a  distinct  weeping  variety, 
I  with  small  light  green  curled  leaves.  T. 
b.  recurvata  is  a  handsome  variety,  with 
I  leaves  of  a  pale  green.  The  habit  is 
!  diflFuse  and  rather  drooping,  the  leaves 
I  curled  in  the  way  of  Picea  nobilis. 


•embles  erecta,  but  has  smaller  branches, 
lod  will  probably  not  grow  to  so  large  a 
iize.  It  is  of  more  regular  growth  than 
;recta,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  ^ 
in  improved  variety  of  it,  T.  b.  ericoides 
empetrifolia)  is  a  neat  plant  of  dwarf 
■rowth,  closely  set  with  branches ;  the 
saves  small  and  the  bark  reddish. 

Varieties   of    Weeping    Habit.— 
'.  b,  Dovastonii  is  a  picturesque  weeping  i 


Varieties  with  Variegated  Fou- 
AGE.—  T.  h.  variegaia  (Golden  Yew)  is  a 
well-known  plant  of  great  beauty,  suited 
for  planting  in  masses,  and  relieving  the 
monotony  of  large  surfaces  of  green. 
It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
Golden  Yew  is  a  male  plant,  but  there  are 
two  or  more  varieties  of  too  close  an 
external  resemblance  to  be  distinguished ; 
r,  the  offspring  from  seed  retain 
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the  variegation  of  the  parent,  though 
differing  slightly  among  themselves,  T. 
b.  elegantissima  is  paler,  more  erect  and 
uniform  in  growth  than  the  last-mentioned. 
Both  varieties,  if  grown  entirely  in  the 
shade,  quickly  become  green,  but  regain 
their  golden  appearance  on  re-exposure 
to  the  sun.  T.  b.  fastigiata  variegaCa 
(variegated  Irish  Yew)  is  a  sport  from  the 
Irish  Yew,  with  occasional  silver  leaves  ; 
of  slow  growth,  and  hardly  striking  enough 
to  become  a  general  favourite.  T.  b. 
fastigiata  variegata  (Handsworth  variety), 
one  of  the  best  variegated  Yews,  is  most 
useful,  growing  freely  and  standing  the 

sun  well.         

TOHIHATOHEWIA.— This  beautiful 
alpine,  T.  isa/idea,  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  hardy,  and  not  particular  as  to 
soil  or  situation,  but  prefers  growing 
among  rocks.  From  a  tuft  of  spathulate 
oblong  leaves  which  is  forniea    in  the 
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first  year,  appear  the  flowers  in  the  second 
season  ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green,  thickly 
beset  with  shining  silky  hairs,  from 
amongst  which  rises  the  thumb-thick 
flower-stalk  showing  a  combined  thyrsus 
of  Syringa-like  bright  rosy  hiac  flowers, 
which  are  fragrant  like  vanilla.  The 
bunch  is  over  a  foot  across,  and  is  in 
great  beauty  throughout  the  month  of 
May.— M.  L. 
TEOOHA  {Trumpet  Creeper).-~UanA- 


some  and  distinct  climbing  shrubs  of 
much  beauty  of  habit  as  well  as  of  flower. 
They  are  not  so  often  seen  in  our  country 
as  abroad,  although  well  fitted  for  alt 
the  southern  and  warmer  parts,  and,  in 
the  case  of  one  sp>ecies  and  its  varieties, 
hardy,  flowering  well  against  walls  far 
north  of  London.    Syrt.,  Bignonia. 

T.  RADiCANs. — A  native  of  North  Americ«, 
and  an  old  garden  bvouiite.  Its  lon^,  wiiy 
stems  send  out  loots  like  Ivy,  and  clmg  to 
walls  or  any  support.  There  is  a  variety 
named  major,  with  larger  flowers  of  a  paler 
tint  and  more  robust  foliage.  A  strong  plant 
will  nin  up  a  wall  40  ft.  high.  It  is  useful  ala> 
for  covering  arbours  and  pergolas.  It  is  distin- 
guished at  the'  first  glance  from  T.  gramdifiora 
by  its  more  slender  branches,  smaller  and  hairy 
leaf,  and  its  smaller  flowers  arranged  in  ter- 
minal cor)'mbs.     It  is  also  hardier  and  has 


several  varieties ! — Flava  sptciesa,  flowers  long, 
orange-red  ;  leaves  distinct  by  their  smxll, 
much  indented  folioles,  with  long  narrow 
points.  This  form  is  dwarfer  ihan  the  type 
and  can  be  easily  grown  as  a  shrub.  Grjotdi- 
flara  alropurpurea,  flowers  deep  red-purple 
and  large.      A  viporous  shrub,  requiring  mmA 


)  flower  well. 


intermediate  betw< 


Print 


I  species,  of  which 

large  panicles. 
T.   hybrida,    this  form,  a   cross    between    T. 

Cundifiora  and  T.  radicans,  has  small,  hairy 
Lvesand  handsome  orange  flowers  in  panicles. 
T.  GRAN  DlFLORA.— This  is  B  Chinese  plant, 
not  so  hardy  as  the  American  Trumpet  Creeper, 
but  more  showy  in  bloom,  the  droofmg 
flowers  oiange-scarlet,  in  large  clusters.  Its 
foliage,  loo,  IS  larger,  Uit  Ihe  plant  10  show  in 
v^our  and  beauty  should  be  planted  in  1^ 
soil  and  against  a  warm,  sunny  wall.  It  hu 
produced  (he  following  varieties  : — Airantia, 
which  forms  a  roundri  bush  if  let  alone,  hai 
line  foliage  of  a  deep,  shining  green,  with  ribi 
covered  with  down.  The  flowers  are  um^ 
yellow,  small  for  a  variety  of  T.  gmmjiiwt. 
the  lobes  narrower  and  less  open  than  in  tke 


lA. 
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type.  In  Mme.  Calm,  the  handsomest  of  the 
race,  the  flowers  are  Urge,  of  a  fine,  deep 
salmon-ied,  orange -red  outside.  Rubra, 
floweis  a  fine  deep  red,  leaves  hajiy  on  the 
lower  Mde,  a  distinct  and  pretty  variety. 
Saaguinta    Tkunbirgi     is    probably    only    a 


wild  fonn  of  its  parent,  from  which  il  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flowers,  which  are  more 
highly  coloured,  the  tubes  shorter  and  lobes 
much  reflexed.  The  branches  and  leaves  are 
quite  smooth.     It  is  a  vigorous,  free-flowering 

shrub.  

TBCOPHTIiiEA,— r.  cyanocrocus  is  a 
beautiful  spring -flowering  bulbous  plant 
from  Chili,  of  dwarf  growth,  and  hearing 
large  open  deep  blue  flowers.  The  variety 
Leichdini  has  a  white  centre  and  a  sweet 

Eerfume.  This  variety  is  not  thoroughly 
ardy,  except  in  very  mild  localities,  but 
it  succeeds  well  under  frame-culture. 
About  August,  bulbs  of  flowering  size 
should  be  planted  3  in.  deep,  in  rich  soil 
in  a.  frame.  If  potted  a  depth  of  2  in.  is 
sufficient,  and  plunge  the  pots.  They 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  have  as  much 
air  as  possible.  The  lights  must  be  taken 
off  in  February  and  March,  when  the 
iveather  becomes  warm,  and  the  pots 
should  remain  exposed  until  the  (lowers 
begin  to  expand.  The  plants  may  then  be 
transferred  to  the  greenhouse. 
TelekU.  See  Bupthalmum. 
TELLIMA,— Perennials  of  the  Saxi- 
frage order,  from  N.  America,  resembling 
Heucheras.  T.  grandiflora  has  leaves 
prettily  coloured  and  veined  like  HeUchera 
Richardsoni,  and  spikes  of  small  yellowish 
bell-like  flowers,  thriving  in  any  soil. 
Division. 

TETTOEITJM  {Germander).—!^  few  of 
these  Labiates  are  of  neat  dwarf  growth. 
T.  Chamjedrys  (Wall  Germander)  is  6  to 
10  in.  hilrh,  with  shining '  leaViss  and 
reddish- purple  flowers  in  summer.  It  is 
found  throughout  Europe  on  walls  and 
rocks,  and  is  suitable  for  borders  "and 
oaXuralisation  on  ruins,  stony  banks,  etc., 
in  any  light  soil,  whilst  as  an  edging 
plant  it  is  useful 


T.  Humn  {Cat  Thyme)  has  somewhat 
the  habit  of  the  common  Thyme,  with 
bright  red  flowers  in  summer.  Beirig'  a 
Spanish  plant,  it  is  likely  to  prove  hardy 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  these  islands  ; 
then  only  on  ruins,  old  walls,  or  in  dry 
chinks  in  chalk  or  gravel  pits.  If  planted 
out  the  soil  should  be  brick  rubbish, 
etc.,  with  sand  and  a  little  poor  dry  loam. 
The  Cat  Thyme  should  be  placed  where 
cats  cannot  get  to  destroy  it.     Cuttings. 

T.  PoUtun  {Pol^  Germander)  is  a 
curious  dwarf  whitish  herb,  3  to  5  in. 
high,  with  small  pale  yellow  flowers 
densely  covered  with  short  yellow  down, 
and  appearing  in  summer.  It  is  suitedfor 
sunny  spots  in  the  rock-garden,  and  for 
light  free  soil,  but  is  not  hardy  except  in 
the  milder  southern  districts  and  in 
favourable  spots  in  the  rock-garden, 
where  it  grows  freely.  Seed,  cuttings, 
and  division. 

T.  pyrenaictun  {Pyrenean  Germaniier) 
is  a  dwarf  hardy  perennial,  3  to  7  in. 
high,  with  purplish  and  white  flowers  in 
dense  terminal  clusters.  The  leaves, 
branches  and  stem  are  thickly  covered 
with  soft  down.  It  is  suitable  for  the 
rock-garden  and  for  borders. 

T.  parpurenm  is  a  quaint,  rigid,  ever- 
green dwarf  bush,  6  to  9  in.  high,  its 
erect  twigs,  studded  with  bright  rosy 
purple  flowers,  giving  a  bit  of  good 
colour  at  a  late  and  desirable  season. 
Seed,  cuttinjfs,  or  division.  T.  hyrcani- 
cum,  T.  lusitanicum,  T.  orientate,  and 
T.  multiflorum  are  also  noteworthy, 

THALIA.— r.  eUalbaia  is  one  of  the 
most  stately  of  water-side  plants,  and  its 
glaucous  foliage  and  elegant  panicles  of 
purple  flowers  are  welcome  along  the  mar- 
gins of  shallow  ponds  or  streams,  as  it 
IS  hardy  in  sheltered  positions  in  this 
country.  It  is  best  grown  in  pots 
or  tubs  pierced  with  holes,  in  a  mixture 
of  stiff  peat  and  clayey  soil,  and 
river  mud  and  sand.  The  plant  attains 
fullest  development  in  warm  places  in  the 
southern  counties,  where  alone  it  may  be 
planted  out.     S.  Carolina.     Division. 

THALIOTBUM  {Meadow  Rue).— 
Perennial  herbs  wnlh  elegant  foliage,  but 
not  showy  flowers.  Pi.  kv/  of  the  smaller 
species  rival  indelicacy  of  form  and  colour 
some  of  the  charming  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
and  may  be  associated  with  flowering 
plants,  or  those  of  fine  or  charac- 
teristic foliage.  T.  anemonoides  (Rue 
Anemone)  is  usually  only  a  few  inches 
high,  its  white  flowers  being  nearly  1  in. 
in  diameter,  and  open  in  April  and  May. 
It  is  best  suited  for  the  rock-garden  in 
deep  moist  soil  and. partial  sh<^e.  ,  The 
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double  variety  may  be  preferred  to  the 
type.  N.  America.  T,  minus  fonns 
compact  slightly  glaucous  symmetrical 
tufts,  12  to  18  in.  high.  May  be  grown  in 
any  soil,  but  the  slender  (lower-stems, 
which  appear  in  May  and  June,  should 
be  pinched  off.  Not  only  in  aspect  does 
this  bushy  little  tuft  resemble  the  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  but  its  leaves  when  mingled 
with  flowers  are  pretty  1  stiffer,  however, 
and  more  lasting  than  Fern  fronds.  T. 
minus  would  look  well  isolated  inlarge  tuAs 
as  an  edging,  in  borders,  or  in  groups  of 
dwarf  subjects.  Division.  T.  adiantifolium 
is  similar.  T.  tuberosum  is  about  9  in.  high. 


be  associated  with  it  and  other  border 
plants  of  the  season.  It  grows  best  in 
good  soil  in  an  open  situation,  and  is  a 
native  of  California,  also  other  parts  of 
Western  North  America,  T.  fabacea 
occurs  £uther  north,  and  should  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds.  T.  barbata  is  a  beau- 
tiful   Himalayan    species    with    purple 

flowers.  

THIiABTAHTHA-—  T.  dubia  isahaod- 
some  creeping  perennial  of  the  Gourd 
family,  ^m  N.  China  and  India,  with 
long  climbing  stems  bearing  many  bright 
yellow  flowers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  it  survives  the  winter  in  the  open  air. 
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tractive     yellow     Lupine-like     blos- 
soms.    T.   moniana  is  said    to    be 
a   variety    of   the    older    T.    fabacea    or 
rhombifoiia,  but  is  distinct   in  aspect,  of 
graceful  growth,  and  as  it  flowere  at  the 
same  time  as  the  perennial  Lupine,  may 


THLABPL-r.  laiifolium  is  a  . 
vigorous  perennial  from  the  Cancasos 
6  to  12  in.  high,  with  large  root-leaTOi 
and  flowers  something  like  Uiose  ctf  Aiatb 
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albida,  but  larger.  Suitable  for  borders, 
the  spring  garden,  beds,  and  naturalising 
with  the  dwarfer  floweVs  of  spring  and 
early  summer  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
Division  and  seed.     Syn.,  Iberidella. 

THUNBEBOIA.— r.  alala  is  a  beauti- 
ful half-hardy  annual,  common  in  green- 
houses, an  elegant  dwarf  climber  of  the 
easiest  culture,  and  in  summer  valu- 
able for  draping  dwarf  trellises.  The 
flowers  of  the  type,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  are  yellowish-buff,  but  there  are 
other  varieties  ;  alba  is  pure  white  ;  auran- 
tiaca,  bright  orange  ;  Fryeri,  orange  with 
a  white  eye ;  Doddsi  has  variegated 
foliage ;  and  others  with  yellow  and 
sulphur  flowers.  T.  alata  and  its  varieties 
grow  4  to  ^  ft.  high,  and  from  July  till 
October  their  slender  stems  are  covered 
with  bloom.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in 
heat  JD  early  spring,  and  the  seedlings 
potted  separately  when  large  enough.  In 
May  plant  them  out  in  good  light  soil. 

TEU7A  {Arbor-vita).  —  Evergreen 
cone-beaiing  trees,  some  of  much  beauty, 
but  the  group  is  represented  in  gardens 
by  numbers  of  worthless  shrubs  and  mean 
trees ;  happily,  the  species  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  seem  from  the  many 
names  that  have  been  given  to  their  mostly 
ugly  varieties. 

T.  DOLOBRATA  (Japanesi  Ariar-viia).~-A 
distinct  and  beautiful  evei^reen  tree,  perhaps 
the  most  graceful  of  the  group,  fine  in  colour 
and  very  hardy.  Happily  of  this  as  yet  few 
varicdes  have  been  found,  these  being  worth- 
less dwarf  and  vari^ated  kinds.     The  tree  is 

woods  in  Japan,  and  to  grow  well  under  other 
trees,  and  it  should  be  worth  trying 


It  c 


freely  from  layers,  in  &ct,  tfie  lower  branches 
of  the  trees  root  themselves  freely,  and  these 
over  facile  ways  of  increase  make  it  all  the 
iDOie  necessary  that  we  should  get  healthy 
seedling  trees,  as  suckers  are  not  unlikely  to 
take  bushy  rather  than  tree  form.  Sj/h., 
Thuyopsis. 

T.  GIGANTEA  {Giant  Arbor-jiila). — A  tall 
and  noble  tree,  fine  in  stature  and  form,  hardy 
tuid  healthy  in  our  country,  thriving  in  ordinary 
soils,  and  a  free  and  rapid  grower,  even  with- 
out the  special  attention  in  the  way  of  soils 
such  conifers  often  receive.  It  attams  in  Its 
own  country  a  maiJmum  height  of  150  ft.,  and 
its  wood  is  fine-grained  and  very  useful. 
N.  W.  America,  finest  on  the  Columbia  river. 
Sj/n.,  T.  Lobbi,  T.  Craigiana,  T.  meniieHJ. 

T.  JAPONICA  {SlandisA't  Arbor-Vila). — A 
graceful  evergreen  tree  of  medium  size  attaining 
a.  height  of  over  50  ft.,  with  branches  of  a 
slender  pendulous  character,  of  a  fresh  green 
colour,  and  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  central 
Japan.  It  was  introduced  by  Fortune,  and 
sent  out  by  the  late  John  Standish,  of  Ascot, 


but  has  not  yet  been  much  cultivated.  The 
form  u^iually  grown  is  said  not  to  be  the  true 
wild  tree,  a  reason  for  getting  seed  from 
Japanese  sources.  Happily  this  has  not  yet, 
■'      '        ■  •—<■"•"- "-"ssof  varieties. 


( iVtilem  Arbor-vita). — A 
rather  poor  haidy  evergreen  tree  which  has 
varied  much  in  colour  and  foliage  and  form, 
ponderous  Latin  names  having  been  appUed  to 
worthless  varieties,  over  twenty  being  given  in 
some  catalogues.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  get 
shelter  fences  and  hedges  rapidly,  though  oy 
no  means  so  good  for  that  purpose  as  our  own 
native  shrubs  like  the  Yew  and  the  Holly,  and 
it  would  be  no  great  loss  to  omit  it  from  the 
garden  altogether ;  all  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  chiap  evet^reens  often  used 
to  form  the  muddle  mixture  of  the  common 
shrubbery. 

T.  OHiBNTALis  [Ckituse  Arbor-vita).— A 
low  tree  with  little  of  the  beauty  of  the  Pine 
or  Cypress,  and  which  has,  unfortunately, 
given  rise  to  a  crowd  of  varieties,  variegated, 
silvery,  golden,  and  other  dense,  monstrous 
and  pendulous  shapes,  "mystified"  by  Latin 
names.  Not  only  are  they  poor  in  themselves, 
but  they  keep  the  mind  away  from  the  central 
fact  of  the  beauty,  dignity  and  grea.t  \-alue  of 
the  pine  race.  These  varieties  have  again 
synonyms  and  some  of  them  under  the  wrong 
name  of  Relinospora  get  into  cultivation. 

Tlmyopsia.     See  Thuya. 

TffYMUa  {Thyme).— Jt-ocV  and  alpine 
creeping  plants  suited  for  arid  parts 
of  the  rock-garden  and  where  many 
other  plants  will  not  thrive.  They  spread 
quickly  into  wide  dense  cushions,  and 
ought  not  to  be  placed  near  delicate  or 
minute  alpine  plants.  Nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  a  sunny  bank 
covered  with  the  common  wild  Thyme 
(T.  serpyllum)  and  the  white  variety.  T. 
lanuginosus,  though  usually  considered 
a  very  woolly  variety  of  our  common  wild 
Thyme,  is  pleasing  at  all  seasons,  forming 
wide  cushions  in  any  soil,  provided  it  be 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun.  Another 
desirable  plant  is  the  variegated  form  of 
the  Lemon-scented  Thyme  (T.  citriodorus 
aureus),  which  is  more  robust  than  the 
green-leaved  kind,  and  retains  its  leaves 
through  the  winter.  The  Golden  Thyme 
is  9  in.  high,  dense  and  compact,  and  used 
for  edging'.  It  may  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings, which  strike  readily  in  September, 
either  in  hand-glasses  or  in  colt]  frames, 
and  should  be  planted  out  in  spring. 
Those  cuttings  which  are  best  variegated 
should  be  chosen,  as  others  may  revert  to 
the  normal  green  type.  Various  other 
Thymes  are  worthy  of  the  dry  arid  slopes 
of  a  large  rock-garden,  and  of  old  rums. 
The  minute,  creeping,  and  Peppermin 


scented  T. 


kt-ith  flowers  so  small 
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as  to  be  almost  invisible,  should  be  planted 
in  every  rock-garden,  where  it  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  welcome  weeds.  Other 
kinds  in  cullivation  are  T.  aioricus,  T. 
aiureus,  T.  bracieosus,  T.  Zygis,  T.  thuri- 
ferus,  T.  Cham^drys,  and  T.  Mastichioa. 
'SlAS.'SLLK{Foam  Flower).  — T.  cordis 
folia  is  a  hardy  plant  of  rapid  increase, 
flourishing  in  almost  any  soil  and  posi- 


tion, of  great  beauty,  bearing  Utile  starry 
flowers  creamy-while,  the  buds  delicately 
tinged  with  pink,  a  good  mass  of  them 
seen  a  few  yards  off  having  a  close  like- 
ness to  a  wreath  of  foam.  The  young 
leaves  are  tender  green,  spotted  and 
veined  with  deep  red,  while  the  older  ones 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  are  of  a  rich  red- 
bronze.  All  the  care  it  needs  is  division 
every  two  years,  the  plants  being  at  their 
best  the  second  year  after  division. 

TIOEIDIA  (Tiger  Flerwcr).  —  T. 
pavonia  are  bulbous  plants  with  very 
showy  flowers,  not  hardy  generally. 
In  some  of  our  most  southerly  counties 
they  would  be  tolerably  so  in  light 
soil  and  a  warm  position,  but  it  is 
safer  to  treat  ihem  as  one  would  the 
gandavensis  Gladioli  and  tender  bulbs  of 
a  similar  nature.  The  annual  lifting, 
storing,  and  spring  planting  are  not  great 
undertakings,  and  the  bulbs  are  better  for 


having  the  bulblets  of  the  past  season's 
growth  separated.  In  some  warm  gardens 
the  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground  all  (he 
winter,  well  protected  with  ashes,  and 
the  results  are  satisfactory.  Choose  the 
sunniest  spot  in  the  garden  where  there 
will  be  no  cutting  winds,  as  these  spoil  the 
great  delicate  flowers.  Soil  that  is  light 
and  the  subsoil  gravelly  are  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  these  bulbs.  A 
sandy  loam  lightened  and  enriched  by 
leaf-mould  is  the  best  lo  ensure  a  strong 
and  rapid  growth.  The  bed  should  have 
at  least  18  in.  of  good  soil,  and  when  this 
is  dug  up  and  allowed  to  settle,  plant  the 
bulbs  the  second  or  third  week  in  April 
3  in.  deep  and  6  in.  apart,  putting  a  little 
sharp  sand  round  each  before  filling  in  the 
holes.  If  a  dry  time  sets  in  when  the 
foliage  is  half  grown,  the  bed  should  be 
well  watered  occasionally.  From  about 
midsummer  onwards  till  September,  gr 
even  later,  the  plants  will  be  in  bloom, 
and  the  stronger  the  plants  the  nuMC 
flowers  will  the  sheaths  yield.  In  October 
the  foliage  generally  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
a  sign  that  the  bulbs  are  ripening.  Lift 
by  November,  bunch  them,  and  hang  in  an 
airy  shed  till  they  are  drj-. 

T.  Pavonia  vah.  c.randifixira.— Flowen 
U^i  and  brighter  in  colour  than  the  type  as 
introduced  from  native  localilies  and  figured 
in  early  botanical  books.  Under  this  name  1 
would  include  the  names  sptciosa,  spltruienj, 
—   and  ll'Aeelerf. 
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yellow,  heavily  blotched  wilh  red  at 
the  bases,  and  with  inner  segments  similarly 
variegated.  The  names  cananinsis  or  com-ki- 
fiora  grandifiora  probably  represent  a.  font 
differing  slightly  as  regards  brilliancy  of  colour, 
but  il  is  undoubtedly  a  seedling  form  of  the 
original  T.  conekifiora. 

T.  P.AI.BA.— Flowers  withsepaUand  petals 
of  ivory  whiteness,  heavily  blotched  ai  the 
bases  with  carmine-red 

T.  P.  A.  IMMACOLATA.— This  new  variety 
is  a  sport  from  the  ordinary  white-flowered 
form  of  Ibis  beautiful  summer- flowering  bulb. 
Its  name  immaculala  (without  spots)  has  been 
given  to  it  in  allusion  to  the  uniform  snowy 
white  colour  of  ihe  flowers,  which  are  in  Ihe 
interior  entirely  de\oid  of  the  conspicuous  spoil 
characteristic  of  the  other  varieties. 

T.  P.  1.1  L AC EA.— Flowers  with  tos>-  carmioe 
sepals  and  petals,  the  bases  variegated  with 
while,  a  cross  between  T.  Pavmia  and  T. 
Pavonia  alba. 

T.  P.  ROSEA.— Flowers  with  rose-coloured 
sepals  and  petals,  the  bases  variegated  nitli 
yellow,    a    cross    between    T.     F<nvnia.    aDd 

These  comprise  the  varieties  and  synonjnu 
of  ihe  true  Tigridita,  unless  the  new  T. 
Privglei  belongs  lo  this  section.  The  B^ 
mnias,  as  the  small-Sowered    Tigndiaj  wert 
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once  geQerically  nameil,  comprise  a  few  species 
which,  though  interesting  botanically,  are  not 
at  present  of  horticultural  importance.  The 
species  that  are  or  have  been  in  cultivation  are 
B.  lulea  from  Peru  and  Chili,  B.  viotacia,  B. 


expect  n 


;  species  it  s 


Of  the  n 

said  to  grow 
scarlet  flowers. 

TTT.TA  {Lime;  Linden).— Ua%\\y  sum- 
mer leafing  trees  and  of  northern  and 
temperate  regions.  The  common  Lime 
is  cut  into  fantastic  and  often  ug-ly  shapes 
lit  French  and  Austrian  and  Dutch  gar- 
dens. It  was,  no  doubt,  the  readiest  tree 
to  hand  in  the  old  times  when  this  fashion 
was  more  common  ;  but  if  we  sought  such 
effects  now  we  have  many  trees  that 
would  be  better  for  this  purpose  than 
the  Lime,  which,  from  its  vigorous  growth, 
takes  much  mutilation  to  keep  it  in  the 
desired  shape.  By  far  the  best  effect  of 
the  tree  is  when  it  is  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  shape,  and  its  fragrance  is  often 
welcome  on  the  lawn.  The  "  pleached  " 
alleys  of  old  English  gardens  were  often 
made  of  this  tree,  but  it  is  much  easier 
to  get  them  now  from  various  trees  betier 
in  colour  and  leaf,  such  as  the  fine  leaved 


Acacias  or  gracefiil  fruit  trees  like  the 
Japanese  and  other  crabs,  which,  while 
giving  us  the  shade  we  seek,  also  give 
beautiful  flowers  in  season.  Some  of  the 
species  of  Limes  are  very  handsome  trees, 
hardy,  fine  in  form  and  leaf,  and  good  on 
lawn  or  in  grove. 

The  species  are  T.  heterophylla  (N. 
America),  awifnivina  (do.),  ^^f«nj- (do,), 
cordaia  (Europe),  dasystyla  (Orient), 
ericklora,  mandshurica  (Japan),  Miguei- 
iana  (Japan),  mongoliea  {C\an&),  pcliolaris 
(Hungary),  platypkyllos  (Europe),  Pod- 
horsciana  (Podolia),  rubra  (Tauria),  semi- 
cuneata  (Siberia),  toinenlosa  (Europe), 
vulgaris  (do.).  An  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  the  Lime  is,  that  while 
the  common  and  well-known  Lime  ot 
gardens  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  two 
oiher  species  less  known  are  natives  of 
Britain,  viz.,  platypkyllos  and  cordata. 

TBACHELIDM  {Blue  Tkroafwort).— 
T.  aeruUum  is  a  much-branched  peren- 
nial, I  to  3  ft.  high,  bearing  in  summer 
broad  clusters  of  small  blossoms,  blue 
in  the  type  and  white  and  lilac  in  the 
varieties.  It  can  be  grown  only  in  the 
warmest  situations  in  dry  borders,  rocky 
banks,  and  old  ruins  or  walls.  It  is  an 
elegant  plant  for  vases,  etc.  Mediter- 
ranean,    Seed  or  cuttings. 

TEADEBOANTLA.  ( Virginian  Spider- 
wort).  —  Beautiful  herbs,  some  quite 
hardy,  of  which  T.  virginica  is  by  far 
the  best,  and  with  its  varieties  repre- 
sents all  the  beauty  of  the  family.  It 
is  12  to  30  in.  hi^h,  and  has  showy 
purple-blue  flowers  in  summer.  There 
are  several  varieties,  one  with  double 
violet,  and  one  each  with  single  rose- 
coloured,  lilac,  and  white  blossoms. 
These  grow  in  any  soil  and  are  suitable 
for  the  mixed  border,  margins  of  shrub- 
beries, the  rougher  parts  of  extensive 
rock-gardens,  and  for  the  wild  garden. 

Trichonema.    See  Romulea. 

TEIOUBPIDAaiA.— 7-.  kexapetala  is 
a  lovely  flowering  shrub  from  Chili, 
which  has  flowered  in  the  gardens  at 
Castlewellan  several  years,  and  appears 
to  be  hardy  there.  It  is  planted  in  a 
shady  border  near  a  large  Yew  hedge,  in 
peat,  leaf  soil,  and  loam  in  equal  propor- 
tions. It  flowers  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  in  autumn,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  a  deep  rich  crimson.  Being 
near  the  sea  there  is  very  little  frost  in 
ordinary  winters,  and  the  plant  requires 
no  proieciion,  but  in  a  less  favoured 
climate  it  would  be  well  to  pot  it  and 
winter  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Syn., 
Crinodendron  Hookerianum. 

r.,:n    .,l..t.-.OC">'.^IC 
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TEICYBTia— 7:  kirla  is  an  interest- 
ing Japanese  perennial,  about  3  ft.  high, 
with  slender  erect  stems  terminated  by  a 
few  curiously- shaped  pinkish  blossoms, 
spotted  with  purplish-black.  It  is  per- 
fectly_  hardy,  but  flowers  so  late  that  it  is 
invariably  damaged  by  frosts.  The 
variety  nigra  flowers  three  weeks  earlier, 
and  is  therefore  better,  whilst  the  flowers 
are  more  attractive.  T.  pilosa  is  dwarfer, 
but  is  otherwise  a  similar  plant,  though 


by  Lord  Anncsley. 


rarer.    They  all  thrive  in  a  moist  peat 

border,  partially  shaded,  and  if  somewhat 
protected,  so  much  the  better. 

TElEKTALia(5/flr-/ow<r).— r.^unj- 
paus  is  a  delicate  and  graceful  plant  found 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  which  in- 
habits shady,  woody,  and  mossy  places. 
It  has  erect  slender  stems,  rarely  more 
than  6  in.  high,  bearing  from  one  to  four 
flower-stems,  each  supporting  a  while  or 
pink-tipped  star-shaped  flower.  Healthy 
well-rooied  plants  are  not  difficult  to 
establish  among  bog-shrubs  in  some  half- 
shady  part  of  the  rock-garden,  or  in  the 
shade  of  Rhododendrons  and  .American 
shrubs,  in  peat  soil.  T.  europieus  is  suit- 
able for  association  with  Linnfea,  Pyrolas, 
and  Pinguiculas,  among  mossy  rocks. 
Flowers  in  early  summer.     Division. 

TBIFOLIOM  {Trefoil).— kxaon%  the 
few  garden  varieties  are  some  dwarf 
and  desirable  creeping  alpines,  the  best 
being  T.  uniflorum,  a  neat  trailing  plant 


with  pink  and  white  flowers,  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  Trefoil,  borne  singly, 
and  studded  profusely  over  the  plaiit. 
li  delights  in  an  exposed  position  on 
the  rock-garden,  with  an  open  space  on 
which  to  creep,  T.  alpinum  is  a  stout 
spreading  kind,  3  to  6  in.  hi^h,  bearing 
large,  but  not  brilliant  flowers  m  summer, 
the  upper  petal  flesh-coloured  and  streaked 
with  purple.  It  is  suitable  for  the  rock- 
garden  and  margins  of  borders,  T. 
rubens  is  a  stout  perennial,  about  I  ft. 
high,  with  large  dense  heads  of  carmine 
flowers  in  early  summer.  It  grows  almost 
anywhere,  but  prefers  dry,  calcareous, 
marly  or  gravelly  soil,  therefore  is 
specially  suited  for  naturalisation  on  arid 
declivities  with  a  southern  aspect.  T, 
pannonicum,  with  creamy-white  flowers,  is 
ornamental.     Division  or  seed. 

TEILUUM  {(fWrfii/v).— Perennials 
of  low  growth,  which  inhabit  the 
woods  of  N,  America.  The  finest  is 
T.  giandifiorum  (White  Wood  Lily),  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  plants,  6  to  12 
in.  high,  with  on  each  stem  a  lovely  white 
three- petatled  flower,  fairer  than  the  white 
Lily,  and  almost  as  large.  It  is  a  free- 
growing  plant  of  goodly  siie  in  a  shady 
peaty  border  in  open  air  ;  but  in  a  sunny 
or  exposed  position  its  large  soft  green 
leaves  do  not  develop.  Depressed  shady 
nooks  in  the  rock-garden  or  the  hardy 
fernery  suit  it  admirably.  In  the  rosy 
variety  the  rosy  hue  is  most  pronounced 
in  the  young  stage,  and  the  leaf-stalks 
and  the  foliage  are  of  a  more  broniy  shade 
of  green  than  in  the  type.  T.  atro-pur- 
pureum,  T.  erythrocarpum,  T.  sessile,  and 
T.  pendulum  are  not  equal  to  T.  grandi- 
florum,  but  some  of  them  are  pretty,  whilst 
all  are  interesting. 

TBITELEIA  {.Spring  Star-flower).— 
T.  uniflora  is  a  delicately-coloured,  free- 
flowering,  hardy,  bulbous  plant,  4  to  6  in. 
high  ;  the  flowers  white,  with  bluish  re- 
flection^, and  marked  on  the  outside 
through  the  middle  of  the  divisions  with  a 
violet  streak,  which  is  continued  down  the 
tube.  They  open  at  sunrise,  and  are 
conspicuously  beautiful  on  bright  days, 
but  close  in  dull  and  sunless  weather.  Tlie 
plant  comes  into  flower  with  or  before 
Scilla  sibirica,  and  during  April  remains 
in  effective  bloom.  T.  uniflora  flowers 
profasely  in  pots,  and  even  in  an  un- 
favourable position  in  clay.  There  are 
several  forms,  which  differ  In  the  shade 
of  their  flowers,  Associated  with  the 
best  Scillas,  LeuccMum  vemum.  Iris 
reticulata,  dwarf  Daffodils,  and  the  like, 
T.  uniflora  is  delightfiil,  and  is  equally 
useful  for  the    rock-garden,  borders  oV 
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edgings.  S.  America.  T,  (Leucocoryne) 
alliacea  is  nearly  allied,  less  pretty,  and 
thrives  under  similar  circumstances.  For 
other  species  see  BrODI-EA. 

Tritoina.    See  Kniphofia. 

TBITONIA-  —  Graceful  and  rather 
brilliantly  coloured  plants  from  the  Cape, 
but  different  from  most  S.  African  plants 
in  their  hardiness  and  vitality,  sometimes 
in  the  poorest  conditions  of  soil  and  ex- 
posure, growing  indeed  like  weeds,  and 
so  close  that  I  have  used  ihem  between 
shrubs  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  ;  and  well  they  do  it,  giving 
very  graceful  bloom  in  masses  towards 
the  summer  and  autumn.  In  rich  light 
loamy  soils  they  give  but  little  trouble  ; 
in  some  clay  soils  where  the  drainage  is 
less  under  control  they  are  apt  to  fail,  but 
we  have  seen  them  thrive  admirably  in 


year,  while  the  batch  that  had  (towered 
and  remained  in  the  ground  the  winter 
previous  would  be  the  one  to  be  lifted 
this  coming  autumn.  In  this  way  little 
loss  would  be  sustained  in  a  single  year 
by  deterioration,  and  the  cormsif  harvested 
at  the  right  time  and  well  kept,  /.«.,  cool 
and  dry,  will  more  than  repay  the  labour 
and  trouble  this  lifting  in  alternate  years 
involves.  Even  in  those  gardens  where, 
so  far  as  the  soil  and  other  local  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  there  is  no  real 
need  to  I  ft  the  roots,  the  above  plan 
should  be  of  value  for  the  longer  time  of 
blooming  it  gives. 

B)r  reason  of  the  somewhat  numerous 
hybrids,  chiefly  of  T.  Potlsi,  the  numbers  of 
beautiful  things  in  this  group  are  greatly 
increased,  a  few  of  the  most  worthy  being 
Etoiie  de  Feu,  rich  orange  and  yellow  ; 


n  (White 


d  Lily). 


poor  clayey  soil,  not  wet.  In  badly  drained  I 
soils  it  is  best  perhaps  to  raise  the  bed   ' 
by  an  addition  of  soil  of  a  lighter  nature   ' 
than  to  undertake  its  improvement  at  the 
original  level.  All  danger  can  be  avoided 
by    lifting,  though   some   incline   to   the 
belief  that  the  lifting  is  injurious.    The 
success  which  has  attended  the  planting 
of  dry  stock  of  these  things  during  the   . 
early  spring  months— frequently  as  late  . 
as  April — is  the  best  proof  that  the  harm   1 
resulting  from  drying  such  things  is  of 
very  small  moment.  Where  both  systems  | 
can  be  pursued  in  any  one  garden  it  may   I 
safely  be  predicted  that  a  long  succession   I 
of  bloom  will  be  the  result.    The  spring-   j 
planted  stock  of  this   year  may  remain    \ 
through  the  coming  winter  in  the  soil  to   , 
give   an   earlier  bloom  in   the   following   | 


Gcrbe  d'Or,  golden  ;  Soleil  Couchant,  a 
very  free  variety,  golden  yellow  ;  Trans- 
cendant,  orange- vermilion  shade,  one  of 
the  most  showy  ;  Aurore,  orange- yellow, 
very  large  and  eficctive  ;  and  Phare,  red- 
dish crimson.  These,  together  with  crocos- 
miaflora,Pol/si?inA\\s\zni\.ygrandi/iora, 
make  up  a  very  beautiful  set  of  equal 
hardiness  and  usefulness  in  the  open 
garden.     Syn.,  Montbretia. 

Culture  in  the  West  Country,— 
We  have  seen  the  Triionias  (of  the 
Monlbrelia  section)  thrive  for  years  and 
bloom  e\ery  year  freely  on  poor  clay  ;  the 
belter  soils  and  more  copious  rainfall  of 
the  western  side  of  the  country  make  a 
difference,  and  this  about  their  culture  in 
a  I'heshire  garden  may  be  useful  to  those 
who   work   under  like   cpndiliona,  .  "To 
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make  them  do  well,  the  chief  point  is  to 
keep  them  thin,  and  so  they  must  be 
divided  every  year.  This  may  be  done  at 
any  time  in  autumn  before  the  ground  is 
frozen  up.  My  practice  at  Edge  after 
digging  them  up — suppose  there  are  twelve 
stfilks,  that  is,  twelve  bulbs  in  each  clump, 
with  three  or  four  young  points  to  each 
bulb^is  to  have  fifty  or  one  hundred  pwts 
ready  and  to  put  three  bulbs  into  each 
pot,  filling  up  with  any  waste  soil,  drainage 
being  superfluous.  The  less  they  grow 
before  March  the  better.  They  must  not 
be  cut  down  till  spring.  When  all  the 
pots  are  full  they  are  placed  together  in 
some  sheltered  waste  spot  out  of  doors 
and  well  watered — ^for  if  kept  dry  they  die 
—then  they  are  covered  with  a  foot  or 
two,  according  to  weather,  of  dry  leaves 
or  other  litter,  enough  to  ensure  their 
safety  from  frosts.  By  the  end  of  March 
they  are  safe,  and  may  then  be  planted 
out  anywhere,  letting  the  bulbs  be  at  least 
6  in.  deep,  either  amongst  herbaceous 
plants,  which  they  like,  or  amongst  low 
shnibs.  I  have  some  in  beds  of  dwarf 
Roses,  where  they  do  and  look  very  well. 
As  they  increase  at  least  four-fold  every 
year,  the  gardener  must  harden  his  heart 
and  not  be  tempted  to  let  ihcm  grow  more 
densely,  but,  as  he  will  find  that  most  of 
his  friends  have  as  many  as  they  wajit, 
throw  the  surplus  on  to  the  rubbish  heap. 
I  find  one  morning  in  each  year  enough 
to  dig  all  up  and  fill  a  hundred  pois,  for 
the  work  may  be  done  in  Ihe  roughest 
and  most  hasty  way  without  detriment  to 
the  welfare  of  the  bulbs.  Indeed,  I  have 
sometimes  buried  the  clumps  in  a  soil 
heap  for  winter,  littering  them  over  as 
described,  and  planting  the  bulbs  out  by 
threes  in  spring.  The  main  objects  are 
not  to  let  them  get  frozen,  and  not  to  let 
them  get  dry  or  grow  during  winter.  I 
generally  also  replant  three  bulbs  where 
I  dig  up  each  clump.  If  the  winter  is 
mild,  these  survive  and  the  pots  are  not 
wanted  ;  if  they  are  killed,  the  pots  take 
their  place.  They  flower  better  if  a  spade- 
fiil  of  rich  stuff  is  put  in  where  each  pot 
is  planted.  1  recommend  especially 
EtoiU  de  Feu,  scarlet,  A  I  both  in  colour 
and  habit ;  Aurore,  bright  orange  and 
very  robust,  growing  more  than  a  yard 
high ;  Drap  tf  Or,  bright  yellow ;  Solfatare, 
pide  yellow  ;  Feu  <f  Artifice  and  Bouquet 
Farfait,  mixed  orange  and  yellow  ;  Poitsi 
grandiflora,  scarlet  outside,  yellow  inside, 
distinct  and  free  flowering,  with  orna- 
mental seed-heads."— C.  Wor.LEY-Dou, 
Edge  HalL 

T.    anrea.  —  This    beautiful     South 
African  bulb  often  seen  in  a  greenhouse 


is  a  useful  plant  for  the  open  air.  It 
grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  branched 
spikes  of  rich  yellow  flowers  2  in.  across. 
Two  fine  forms  of  it  are — maculata.  with 
flowers  deep  orange  colour  stained  with 
brown,  3  in.  across,  borne  on  spikes  4  ft. 
in  height ;  and  imperialis,  equally  tall,  with 
large  flowers,  narrower  in  the  ptetal  ajid  of 
a  brighter  orange  shade.  In  the  garden 
T.  aurea  succeeds  in  any  soil  except  clay, 
but  prefers  moist  peaty  beds  associating 
well  with  and  under  conditions  favourable 
to  choice  peat-loving  shrubs.  In  the 
warmer  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  it 
may  be  left  in  the  border  all  winter  pro- 
tected with  a  layer  of  leaves  or  under  the 
shelter  of  a  south  wall.  It  spreads 
rapidly,  becoming  almost  a  weed  in  warm 
peaty  borders.  Though  tolerably  hardy, 
the  lateness  of  flowering  is  an  objection 
to  leaving  the  bulbs  out  all  the  winter, 
and  besides  this,  they  are  liable  to  be 
killed  in  severe  winters  unless  well  pro- 
tected. It  is  better,  therefore,  to  lift 
Ihem  about  the  middle  of  November. 
Anything  like  drying  off  or  storing  the 
roots  in  a  dry  place  is  fatal ;  they  should 
not  be  uncovered  for  a  single  day. 

TBOLLHTS  (Glode/ower).  —  Hand- 
some stout  perennial  herbs  of  erect 
habit,  never  requiring  support.  They 
may  be  grown  in  beds  or  borders,  or 
naturalised  by  ponds,  streams,  or  in 
any  wet  place,  as  they  flourish  well 
among  the  natural  vegetation  and  give 
dehghtful  effects.  They  are  of  a  dense 
habit  of  growth,  and  both  foliage  and 
flowers  rise  from  an  underground  crown. 
The  roots  are  numerous  and  deep-search- 
ing, especially  in  a  border  where  drainage 
removes  the  waler-level  to  a  considerable 
depth.  The  flowers  vary  from  a  pale 
yellow  to  a  deep  gold,  almost  bordering 
on  vermilion.  The  Globe-flowers  bloom 
in  spring  or  in  summer,  and  are  at  their 
best  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Occasion- 
ally old-established  plants  develop  a  few 
flowers  in  September  and  October  ;  but 
these  flowers  depend  alike  on  the  season 
and  the  strength  of  the  plant  itsel£ 
Division  in  September  or  March  ;  bat 
if  divided  in  March,  a  few  bright  dry 
days  will  injure  the  foliage,  and  the 
blossoms  are  certain  to  be  puny  and 
short-lived.  Another  way  to  propagate 
is  by  seeds,  but  Globe-flowers  rarely 
vegetate  in  the  year  theyare  sown,  coming 
up  vigorously  in  the  following  spring,  and, 
if  carefully  attended  to,  making  fine 
flowering  plants  th«  second  season  ;  not, 
however,  attaining  their  fiill  development 
until  the  fourth  year  or  even  later.  They 
grow  freely  in  any.soiL  and  thrive  in  a 
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good  stiff  loam  overlying  a  cool  moist  sub- 
soil, but,  if  in  a  dry  situation,  should  have 
plenty  of  manure  partly  to  retain  moisture. 

T.  acaolis.— A  native  of  the  higher 
Himalayan  Mouniains,andoneofthemost 
channingdwarf  bog-plants,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 4  to  6  in.  in  height,  its  bright  yellow 
flowers  suffused  with  purple-brown  on  the 
outside.  It  is  hardy,  has  been  many  years 
in  cultivation,  and  will  be  found  most  use- 
ful for  ihe  low  or  moist  spots  in  the  rock- 
garden,  growing  best  in  a  fine  peaty  soil. 

T.  osiaticns  {Orange  Globe-flower), 
which  also  includes  chinensis,  Forlunei, 
and  other  forms,  has  rich  orange-yellow 
flowers  and  bright  orange-red  anthers,  is 
h^rdy  even  in  the  most  exposed  positions, 
and  differs  from  the  European  Globe- 
flowers  chiefly  in  its  less  globular  flowers, 
small  finely-divided  foliage  and  taller 
growth.     China  and  Japan. 

T.  enropsns  [Mountain  Globeflower) 
grows  about  15  in.  high,  has  lemon-yellow 
flowers  and  is  an  extremely  variable  plant, 
so  widely  spread  that  almost  every  locality 
has  its  particular  form.  Raised  from  seed 
it  also  gives  much  variety,  in  habit,  flowers, 
and  foliage.  T.europa^s  has  various  names 
in  gardens,  such,  for  instance,  as  pumilus, 
giganteus,  dauricus,  paUidus,  americanus, 
albus,  aurantiacus,  and  napellifolius.  A 
few  of  these  are  distinct  varieties,  dauricus 
being  noted  for  its  large  bloom  and  large 
much-divided  leaves  on  long  olive-green 
foot-stalks. 

TBOPiOLUM  (Mutor/wm).- These 
are  almost  confined  to  the  mountainous 
region  from  New  Granada  to  Chili,  sel- 
dom descending  into  the  tropics,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  require  great  heal. 
This  indeed  is  rather  unfavourable  to 
them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  frost  cuts  most  of  them  down  to 
the  ground.  They  love  a  half-shaded 
situation,  and  succeed  in  the  open  air 
in  the  summer.  Tliere  are  annual  and 
perennial  species,  and  the  perennials  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  with 
fibrous  roots,  and  the  other  with  tuberous 
roots.  The  rapid  ^frowth  of  the  annuals  T. 
majus  and  T.  mmus  is  proverbial,  and 
their  hardiness  in  a  temperature  above 
fi-eezing- point,  as  well  as  their  indiffer- 
ence to  soil,  should  recommend  them 
where  anything  unsightly  is  to  be  hidden. 
The  following  are  the  most  filled  for  the 
open  air  :— 

T.  ftdtmcom  {Canary  Creeper).— Vyi- 
doubtedly  the  favourite  among  Tro- 
psolutns,  and  almost  unrivalled  for 
elegance  among  yellow  flowers.  Its 
precise  home  is  uncertain,  as  it  occurs 
all  over  the  west  of  S.  America,  from 


Mexico  to  Chili ;  but  it  has  doubt- 
less spread  from  the  .Ajides.  It  thrives 
in  sun  or  shade,  but  is  best  in  a  position 
with  a  north  aspect,  festooning  trellises, 
arbours,  shrubs,  etc.  It  rarely  fails  to 
produce  a  profiision  of  pretty  yellow 
blossoms  even  in  town  gardens.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  April  in  the  open 
ground  in  sandy  loam.  Syns.,  T.  pere- 
grin um  and  T.  canariense. 

T.  Lobbianiun.— This  beautifiil  annuaJ 
is  of  vigorous  climbing  growth,  and  easily 
known  from  the  old  T.  majus  by  its  more 
or  less  hairy  foliage.  The  varieties  of  it 
difTer  chiefly-in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms 
which  are  mostly  yellow,  scarlet,  and 
crimson.  The  plant  will  clothe  unsightly 
spots,  or  provide  temporary  shelter  during 
summer.  Seeds  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  April.  All  the  afier-culture 
needed  is  guidmg  the  leading  shoots  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  grow. 
T.  Lobbianum  has  a  pleasing  effect  when 
sown  here  and  there  amongst  shrubs  in 
the  back  of  a  border.  As  the  plants  grow, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  bushes,  and 
climbing  over  or  through  them,  throw  out 
wreaths  of  lovely  blossoms  which  retain 
their  beauty  until  cut  down  by  frost. 
Temporary  floral  fences  may  also  be  made 
with  this  plant,  all  that  is  required  being 
a  row  of  Pea  slakes  for  the  shoots.  It 
will  also  assume  a  pyramidal  form  by  being 
allowed  to  overrun  the  dead  tops  of  young 
Fir  trees.  In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 

T.  majnB  (.Large  Indian  Cress  or  Nas- 
turlium)  difftTS  from  T.  minus  in  being 
larger,  and  from  T.  Lobbianum  in  the 
absence  of  hairiness.  There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  it,  mostly  hybrids. 
The  climbing  sorts  are  useful  for  the 
same  purposes  as  T.  Lobbianum,  and 
require  the  same  treatment,  the  most 
important  varieties  of  T.  majus  being  the 
dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  strain,  which  in- 
cludes many  sorts.  Few  annuals  come 
into  flower  more  quickly  than  these  dwarf 
Nasturtiums,  and  few  bloom  longer  or 
more  constantly.  In  poor  soil  the  com- 
pactum  forms  bloom  best.  Their  rich, 
bold  colours  are  superb  in  masses,  and 
they  are  never  without  flowers  from 
first  to  last.  Seeds  or  cuttings  put  in 
about  the  middle  of  September.  A  few 
dozen  plants  in  store  pots  will  yield  a 
large  number  of  cuttings  in  spring,  these 
making  the  best  plants  for  summer.  The 
other  Tom  Thumb  kinds  maybe  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  spring,  but  the  com- 
pactum  race  grows  so  freely,  if  raised  in 
this  manner,  that  it  is  best  to  sow  under 
and  then  plant  out.    If  sowd  jinder 
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glass  the  plants  bloom  earlier,  and 
more  compact.     Ail  who  love  rich  ma; 
of  colour  will   find  these  dwarf  Nas 
tiums  worth  cultivating.     The 
are  so  numerous  and  beautiful,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection ;  and  the 
catalogues  of  the  seedsman  abound  with 
names  of  favourite  sorts, 

T.  pflntapliTllanL— A  rapid  growing 
climber,  6  to  lo  ft.  high,  with  yellowish- 
red  flowers.  It  win  cover  pillars,  walls, 
chains,  bowers,  and  revels  in  sunshine, 
succeeding  well  on  the  south  wall  of  a 
greenhouse  or  in  any  warm  aspect.  It 
does  best  in  tight  and  warm  loams  or 
calcareous  soils.    Division  or  seed.   Chili, 

T.  polyphyllom. — Thisisoneofthemost 
valuable  hardy  plants  ever  introduced. 
While  its  foliage  may  form  a  dense 
carpet  on  a  bank,  its  wreaths  of  flowers 
usually  throw  themselves  into  irregular 
windings  and  groupings.  It  is  very 
distinct  whether  in  or  out  of  flower.     Its 


TcopKuluid  polyphyllum. 

leaves  are  glaucous,  almost  Rue-like  in 
tone,  and  cut  into  fine  divisions  or  leaflets. 
In  a  warm  rock-garden  the  stems  creep 
about,  snake-like,  through  the  tielghbour- 
ing  vegetation,  sometimes  extending  to  a 
length  of  3  or  4  ft.  The  flowers  are  deep 
yellow,  and  as  profuse  as  the  leaves.  The 
plant  is  tuberous-rooted,  and  quite  hardy 
m  dry  situations  in  the  rock-garden,  also 
on  sunny  banks,  but  should  not  often  be 
disturbed.  It  springs  up  early,  and  dies 
down  at  the  end  of  summer.  Chilian 
Cordilleras. 
T.  speciosum  {Flame  Naslurtium).-— 


A  splendid  creeper,  with  long  and  elegant 
annual  shoots,  gracefully  clothed  with 
leaves  from  the  axils  of  which  spring  such 
brilliant  vermilion  flowers,  that  a  lon^ 
shoot  is  startlingly  effective,  especially  if 
seen  wandering  among  Ivy  leaves  or  in 
verdure  of  any  kind.  It  has  been  long 
introduced  from  S.  America,  but,  notwith- 
standing its  graceful  beauty  and  hardiness, 
is  little  known,  especially  in  the  south  of 
England.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any- 
thing more  worthy  of  a  position  where 
its  shoots  may  fall  over  or  climb  up  the 
face  of  some  high  rock  or  bank  in 
the  rock-garden  ;  while  it  is  suited  for  an 
open  spot  in  the  hardy  fernery,  or  for  any 
other  position  where  its  peculiar  beauty 
may  be  well  seen.  It  is  very  beautiful 
when  clambering  through  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  enjoys  a  deep,  rich,  and 
rather  moist  soil,  in  cool  places,  or  near 
the  sea-  No  pains  should  be  spared  to 
establish  it  in  a  vigorous  condition. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  The  Garden: 
This  beautifiji  climber  evidently  dislikes 
hot  sun  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the 
great  portion  of  the  failures  in  growing  it 
are  due  to  a  want  of  a  cool  and  compara- 
tively moist  atmosphere.  Several  years 
ago  a  friend  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  this  plant  received  some  roots 
from  the  fine  old  specimens  that  grow  on 
Lismore  Castle.  By  my  advice  some  of 
the  roots  were  planted  against  a  west 
wall,  in  front  of  which  grow  some  good- 
siied  Nut-bushes  and  a  few  tolerably  large 
Apple  trees,  so  that  in  the  hot  summer 
weather  the  sun  could  only  reach  the 
plants  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily.  The 
remaining  roots  were  planted  against  a 
north  wall,  where  scarcely  any  sun  came, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  dwelling-house, 
where  the  full  force  of  the  afternoon  sun 
was  felt.  In  all  these  cases  the  soil  was 
alike.  The  plants  behind  the  Nut-bushes 
and  Apple  trees  grew  remarkably  well 
and  bloomed  as  freely  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  lirst  year  of  planting.  On 
the  north  wall  the  growth  was  good,  but 
the  flowers  were  not  so  numerous  ;  but  in 
the  sunny  position,  although  the  roots 
made  a  growth  of  a  foot  or  so,  this 
growth  gradually  withered  away  as  soon 
as  the  power  of  the  sun  made  itself  felt. 
There  could  be  no  belter  proof  that  the 
successful  growth  of  the  Flame-flower  is 
simply  a  matter  of  ptosilior,  and  that,  even 
in  the  southern  counties,  the  re  are  probably 
few  gardens  where  the  requirements  of  the 
plant  may  not  be  met. 

When  a  position  is  selected,  the  soil 
should  be  made  light,  deep,  and  free  by 
leaf-mould,  peat,  fibry  loam,  and  sand,  ac- 
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cording  10  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Mulch  in  summer  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  leaf-mould  or  manure  to  prevent  exces- 
sive evaporation  ;  and  whatever  manure 
is  used,  it  must  be  well  decayed.  The 
young  plants  should  be  planted  in  spring, 
the  roots  being  inserted  6  or  8  io-  m  the 


sion  of  the  old  roots  is,  however,  much 
[he  best  way  to  propagate. 

T,  tnberoBtun.— A  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful tuberous- rooted  climber  from  Peru, 
with  slender  stems  3  to  4  ft.  high,  and  in 
summer  a  profusion  of  showy  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowers  on  slender  stalks.  It 
should  be  grown  in  open  spots  in  the 
poorest  of  soils,  with  its  branches  sup- 
ported or  allowed  to  trail  along  the 
ground.  As  it  is  not  hardy  in  all  soils, 
Ufi  the  tubers  in  autumn,  store  in  a  dry 
place,  and  plant  out  in  spring. 

T8UGA  {Hemlock  Spruce).— h  dis- 
tinct and  graceful  group  of  evergreen 
cone-bearing  trees,  remarkable  for  their 
fine  form  of  leaf  and  graceful  toss  of 
branchlet,  and  also  in  their  own  country 
at  least  for  picturesque  and  often  stately 

The  one  best  known  in  Britain,  so  far, 
is  the  Canadian  Hemlock  Spruce,  a  tree 
of  proved  hardiness  in  our  country, 
but  rarely  showing  the  dignity  of  form  it 
does  in  its  own,  probably  from  the  use  ot 
cutting  plants.  No  tree  of  the  pine  race 
should  be  planted  in  any  form  but  that  of 
healthy  seedlings.  The  splendid  forms 
of  these    trees    so    promising    for    our 


Tiopieolum  sptcicsuai  in  Scotljuid. 

soil  and  well  watered.  The  Flame  Nas- 
turtium is  best  where  the  shoots  may 
ramble  among  the  spray  of  shrubs.  Ferns, 
or  trailers,  but  as  it  must  be  placed  on  a 
cleared  spot,  it  is  well  to  put  a  few 
branchlets  over  the  roots  for  the  young  ' 
shoots  to  crawl  over.  It  is  much  better  ! 
to  let  them  have  their  own  wild  way 
than  to  resort  to  any  staking  or  support, 
except  that  of  other  subjects  growing  near. 
Division  or  seed.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  in  a  pan  or  box,  in  light 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.     Place  in  a 

Eit  or  a  frame,  and  keep  the  soil  moist, 
ut  not  wet,  until  the  plants  make  their 
appearance  in  spring.      The  careful  divi- 


country,  coming  as  they  do  from  moist 
cool  regions,  will  be  best  secured  by 
taking  any  necessary  care  to  securing 
healthy  seedling  trees,  never  large  ones. 

The  Japanese  and  Indian  species  of 
this  family,  T.  Sieboldi,  Brunoniana,  and 
ditiersifolia  are  not  proved  to  be  of  such 
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distinct  value  as  the  American  kinds. 
Syn.f  Abies. 

T.  Canadrnsis  [Hemlock  Sfruct).  —  A 
forest  tree  sometimes  over  lao  ft.  high  with  a. 
diameter  of  4  ft  in  the  trunk,  inhabiting  very 
cold  northern  regions  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Minnesota  and  southwards  along  the  moun- 
tains. This  tree  has  been  much  planted  in 
England,  but  it  has  not  so  far  seemed  to  attain 
■he  stature  and  form  (hat  it  shows  iti  Canada. 
The  varieties  of  this,  which  are  rather 
numerous,  are  of  slight  value.  In  my  own 
planting  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce  near  water, 
while'  the  growth  is  free,  constant  and  un- 
harmed by  any  winter,  1  am  vexed  to  see 
every  tree  breaking  from  the  bottom  into  half 
a  doien  or  more  stems,  splitting  up  the  energies 
of  the  tree.  I  saw  a  very  pretty  hedge  of  the 
Hemlock  near  Philadelphia  ;  it  would  prove, 
I  think,  a  good  evergreen  hedge  plant  where 
the  horribly  dangertms  poison  of  our  own  yew 
makes  it  impossible  to  use  it  as  a  hedge  in  any 
place  to  which  horses  or  cattle  have  access. 

T.  CarOLINIANA  {Carslint  Htmloct).^J^ 
forest  tree  attaining  a  height  of  70  to  80  ft., 
4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  very  graceful  and 
beautiful  tree  in  a  mature  state.  As  yet  a 
tree  little  planted  in  our  country,  but  very 

tromising  at  least  for  the  southern  parts  of 
Ingland  and  Ireland.  All^hany  Mountains, 
ascending  to  over  4,000  ft.  in  North  Carolina. 
Syn. ,  Abies  Caroliniana. 

T.at,9.Tt.Kn)iKK{lVeslimHimliKiSpruce). 
— A  noble  tree  of  fine  and  picturesque  habit, 
allied  (o  the  Eastern  Hemlock  but  a  larger 
tree — sometimes  aoo  ft,  high,  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  10  to  iz  ft.  A  native  of  Puget 
Sound,  British  Oilumbia  to  Alaska,  and  Are 
coast  r^on  of  Northern  California,  and 
coming  from  such  fog-moistened  region  we 
look  tor  a  1  ree  hardy  enough  for  our  island 
climate,  and  in  thb  noble  Hemlock  we  have  it. 
The  foliage,  as  graceful  as  a  fern,  is  of  a  deep, 
lustrous  green,  and  silvery  while  beneath.  It 
is  a  hardy  tree  in  this  country,  but  it  is  best  to 
plant  it  in  the  sheltered  places  in  deep  moist 
S3iL  5)7ti. ,  Abies  mertensiana,  and  Albertiana. 
T.  Pattoniana  {Alpine  Htmloct).  —  A 
beautiful  and  stately  tree  100  10  150  ft.  hi^h, 
and  from  6  to  10  ft  in  diameter  of  trunk,  with 
dark  green  foliage  on  slender  branches  that 
sway  in  the  slightest  wind.  Alpine  and  sub- 
alpine  forests  in  the  Sierras  of  Northern 
California,  the  Cascades  and  Northern  Rocky 
Mountains,  often  at  (^eat  elevations.  Hardy 
and  at  home  in  Britain.  T.  Hootiriana  is  a 
northern  variety,  smaller  and  sharply  pyramidal 

T.  TstlGA  {/afanese  Htmlock  Sfiru^e).— 
This  tree,  known  also  as  T.  Sitbeldi,  is  as 
graceful  in  growth  as  the  Canadian  Hemlock 
Spruce  and  is  quite  as  hardy.  It  takes  more 
of  the  character  of  a  large  and  dense  spreading 
bush  than  of  a  tree,  and  is  useful  for  grouping 
with  other  conifers. 

TXILIFA  trir/r^;.— Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  hardy  bulbotls  flowers,  the 
finest  self  Tulips  being  UDSurpiissed  for 


brilliant  effect  in  the  garden.  The  main 
point  is  to  obtain  and  plant  the  best  kinds 
in  quantity,  for  exquisite  as  a  single 
flower  of  the  striped  or  flaked  Tulip  may 
be,  it  is  only  the  self-coloured  species 
and  varieties  that  give  the  best  display. 
Tulips  ,have  been  so  long  grown  and 
are  so  variable  in  character  that  con- 
siderable confusion  exists  among  them. 
The  popular  ^rden  forms  may,  broadly 
speaking,  be  separated  into  two  classes, 
early  and  late  flowering'.  T.  suaveolens 
from  Southern  Russia  is  now  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  numerous  early- 
flowering  varieties,  of  which  Due  van 
Thol  is  a  femiiiar  example ;  but  these, 
though  commonly  planted,  are  of  less 
value  for  the  garden  than  the  finer  latet 
fornis  which  opwn  in  May.  These  have 
all  come  from  T.  Gesnenana,  and  whilst 

Csscssing  infinite  variety  of  colour,  all 
ve  the  same  fine  form  and  stately 
character  of  the  parent.  These  late 
I  Tulips  coming  in  succession  to  the  Datfo- 
;  dils  are  precious  garden  flowers  of  easy 
'  culture,  but  not  grown  to  anything  like 
!  the  extent  that  they  should  be.  For 
i  about  three  centuries  they  have  been 
grown  by  the  florists,  who  have  raised 
numerous  varieties,  which  form  an  enor- 
mous class  divided  into  four  sections — 
viz.  breeders  or  self-flowers,  bizarres, 
bybloemens,  and  roses.  When  a  seed- 
ling flowers  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
usually  a  self,  and  in  a  few  years  (but 
occasionally  not  until  thirty  years)  it 
will  break  into  the  flamed  or  feathered 
state.  A  feathered  Tulip  has  the  colour 
finely  pencilled  round  the  margin  of  the 
petals,  the  base  of  the  flower  being  pure, 
and  in  a  flamed  flower  stripes  of  colour 
descend  from  the  top  of  the  pietals  to- 
wards the  base.  In  the  bizarres  the 
colours  are  red,  brownish-red,  chestnut, 
and  maroon,  the  base  being  clear  yellow  ; 
in  the  bybloemens  the  colours  are  black 
and  various  shades  of  purple,  the  base 
being  white ;  and  in  the  roses,  rose  tA 
various  shades  and  also  deep  red  or 
scarlet,  the  base  being  white  again. 

We  want  however  more  Tulips  of  the 
same  character  as  the  florists'  forms  in  self- 
colours.  At  present  White  Swan,  Bouton 
d'Or,  rich  yellow,  Golden  Beauty,  self 
yellow,  and  Golden  Eagle,  yellow,  edged 
with  red,  are  good  kinds  )  but  little  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
production  of  latge,  late,  self-coloured 
Tulips.  The  Parrot  Tulips,  with  curiously 
cut  petals, are  self-colouredand  valuable  in 
the  garden,  as  they  make  a  bright  display. 
Tulips  are  easily  grown,  the  rich  soil  of 
old  gardens  suiting  them  best      They 
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may  be  planted  from  October  to  the 
middle  of  November,  and  the  old  Tulip 
growers  used  to  put  a  little  sand  at  the 
base  of  each  bulb,  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial It  is  well  to  lift  the  bulbs  every  two 
or  three  years,  or  they  become  too 
crowded  and  give  small  (lowers.  When 
the  old  flower  stems  are  turning  yellow, 
the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up,  dried,  and 
stored  till  planting  time  or  replanted  at 
once  if  convenient,  as  nothing  is  gained 
by  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground  a  long 


gated  form,  Aubretias,  Hepaticas,  Prim- 
roses, Cowslips,  Silene  pendula,  Pansies 
and  Violets,  Saxifrages,  Iberis  corifolia, 
Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  and  many  others 
make  excellent  carpets. 

Among  the  wild  Tulips  there  are  beau- 
tifiil  kinds  distinct  from  the  garden 
varieties  ;  the  larger  kinds,  noble  flowers 
for  free  planting,  and  the  smaller  sorts 
gems  of  bright  beauty  for  nooks  in  the 
rock-garden  or  in  beds  and  borders  of 
choice  bulbs. 


Old  garden  Tul[pl. 


time.  They  can  be  increased  by  means 
of  their  little  offsets.  Some  species  rarely 
or  never  increase  in  this  way,  and  re- 
course must  be  had  to  sowing  seed,  which 
if  sown  when  ripe  germinates  the  follow- 
ing spring,  but  the  bulbs  do  not  attain 
their  full  siie  for  six  or  seven  years.  Beds 
of  Tulips  may  be  carpeted  with  small 
tufted  or  creeping  plants,  and  there  are 
many  hardy  flowering  and  pretty  leaved 
plants  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  White 
Rock  Cress  (Arabis  albida)  and  its  varie- 


T.  .ACUMINATA  IS  curious,  but  its  petals 
too  long  and  thin  Co  create  a  display. 

T.  Alberti,  from  Turkestan,  is  rather 
low-growing,  with  undulated  leaves  of  a 
glaucous  green  colour  trailing  on  the 
ground  ;  the  flowers  red,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  T.  Greigi  in  shape,  but 
the  petals  are  marked  at  the  base  with  a 
blotch  of  yellow  margined  with  black. 

T.  AUSTRALis  is  variable  in  colour,  but 
always  pleasing,  allied  to  T.  sylvestris, 
not,  however,  so  robust  in  habit,  whilst  the 
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flower  is  niore  funnel-shaped,  flushed  on 
the  outer  side  with  red.   Syn.,  T.  Celsiana. 

T.  Batalini  is  a  small-growing  species, 
seldom  exceeding  4  in.  in  height,  with 
leaves  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  rather 
large  flowers  (nearly  3  in,  in  length)  of  %. 
pale  yellow  colour. 

T.  BiFLORA,  from  the  Caucasus,  a 
species  known  very  long  ago,  is  not  very 
striking  with  its  smaU  pale  yellow  flowers, 
which,  however,  are  borne  in  a  cluster  of 
three  or  four  at  the  top  of  the  flower-stem 
instead  of  being  solitary,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  flowers  of  every  other  species  of 
Tuhp. 

T.  CT.USIANA,  the  dainty  Lady  Tulip, 
came  from  the  Mediterranean  region  as 
long  ago  as  1636,  has  small  flowers,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  not  more  than  i  ft.  or 
so  in  height.  The  flowers  are  white,  with 
a  flush  of  rose  on  the  outer  surface,  and 
purplish -black  at  the  base.  T.  stellata  is 
a  near  ally.  It  requires  a  deep  vegetable 
soil  and  warm  sheltered  position. 

T.  DlDIERI,  a  May  flowering  kind  from 
the  Alps,  grows  tall,  and  has  large  bright 
red  flowers  with  black  blotches  mside  at 
the  base.  A  variety  of  T.  Didieri  named 
Bilietiana,  equally  handsome,  has  yellow 
flowers. 

T.  EiCHLERi,  a  native  of  Georgia,  is 
another  superb  and  robust-growing  species 
with  large  leaves  and  broad  flowers  of  an 
intense  scarlet -red  colour,  Che  petals 
roundish  in  shape,  having  at  the  base 
a  black  blotch  margined  with  yellow. 

T.  ELEGANS,  a  graceful  bright-coloured 
kind,  opens  late  in  April,  the  flowers 
bright  red  with  yellow  eye,  the  petals 
long,  tapering    to    a    point    slightly  re- 

T.  FLAVA,  a  bright  pleasing  yellow,  has 
a  distinct  bar  of  green  down  the  centre  of 
the  petals,  which  also  detracts  from  its 
beauty,  but  has  one  redeeming  point — vii., 
its  flowers  continue  quite  a  fortnight  after 
those  of  all  other  Tulips  are  past. 

T.  FRAGRANS  is  a  doubtfiil  species,  and 
given  in  some  books  as  a  synonym  of  T. 
sylvestris,  our  wild  Tulip,  from  which  it 
differs  in  its  very  sweet  fragrance.  In 
habit  and  size  of  flowers  it  is  the  same, 
the  letter  yellow,  and  very  pretty.  The 
wannest  spots  must  be  selected  for  this 
kind,  which  sometimes  fails  during  the 
winter  unless  under  especially  favourable 
conditions. 

T.  FULGENS,  a  form  of  T.  Gesneriana, 
has  that  graceful  aspect  characteristic  of 
the  race,  the  flowers  rich  crimson,  borne 
on  tall  stems. 


the  lar^e  late-flowering  race,  should  be 
grown  m  every  garden,  and  being  obtain- 
able in  quantity,  planted  in  bold  groups  or 

In  Sussex  I  saw  one  or  two  very  fine 
pictures  made  by  planting  the  lar^  crim- 
son Tulipa  Gesneriana  in  quantity.  In 
one  case  a  large  oval  Erica  bed  had  been 
thickly  planted  with  some  few  hundreds 
of  this  kind,  and  formed  a  solid  shietd- 
like  mass  of  colour,  more  brilliant  than  a 
soldier's  coat,  and  very  picturesque  it  was 
as  seen  through  the  sofl  pa.y  trunks  of 
Scotch  Fir  trees. 

In  another  instance  the  bulbs  had  been 
planted  in  a  solid,  but  not  quite  regular 
line,  on  a  dry,  rich  and  warm  hedge-bank 
of  turfy  loam,  and  just  through  and  above 
the  great  crimson  blooms  the  common 
Quince  had  thrust  its  soft  leafy  branches, 
thickly  set  with  small  white  or  delicate 
rose -flushed  flowers. 

It  has  an  immense  bright  red  flower 
borne  on  a  tall  stem,  sweetly  scented,  with 
a  black  zone  inside  at  the  base  ;  cut  and 
taken  whilst  in  the  house,  the  flowers  last 
admirably,  and  by  artificial  light  at  night, 
they  open  as  widely  as  in  the  sun  by  day. 
The  finest  form  is  that  called  spathu- 
lata.  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  The  so- 
called  "  Darwin"  Tulips  are  self-coloured 
forms  of  this  species,  and  very  handsome 
they  are.— F.  W.  B. 

T.  Greigi,  which  was  introduced  about 
the  year  1871,  has  not  yet  received  all  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  is  low-growing, 
the  flower-stem  seldom  exceeding  8  in.  in 
height,  the  leaves  marked  with  purplish 
blotches,  and  the  large-sized  flowers  (from 
over  3  to  nearly  4  io.  in  length),  of 
a  dazzling  vermilion- red  colour  ^intly 
marked  at  the  base  with  a  dark  spot. 
It  is  hardy,  comes  into  flower  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  few  things  can 
equal  the  brilliant  display  product  by  a 
bed  of  Tulipa  Greigi  in  full  bloom. 

T.  Kaufmanniana,  from  Turkestan,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  known.     It 

S3WS  from  8  to.  iz  in.  high,  has  broad, 
t  leaves,  flowers  very  large  (nearly  4  in. 
in  length),  generally  white,  or  pale  creamy- 
yellow  tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside, 
the  petals  marked  with  a  broad  orange 
blotcn.  This  fine  species  is  hardy,  and 
comes  into  flower  in  April. 

T.  KOLPAKOWSKYANA,  also  from  Tur- 
kestan, is  a  brilliant  species,  not  exceed- 
ing I  ft.  in  height;  the.  flowers,  which 
are  large  (3  in.  or  more  in  length),  arc  of 
a  lively  red  colour,  sometimes  yellow 
with  very  small  blotches  or  spots  at  the 
base. 

T.  LANATA,  a  low-growing  species  with 
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red  flowers,  is  remarkable  for  the  little 
woolly  point  which  forms  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  petals. 

T.  Leichtlini,  from  Cashmere,  grows 
\\  ft.  high  with  a  flower  always  erect,  the 
three  outer  petals  bright  purple,  with  a 
broad  white  margin,  the  inner  ones 
yeUo wish- white,  much  shorter  than  the 
outer,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex. 

T.  LINIFOLIA  has  glaucous  leaves 
deeply  undulated  and  flowers  of  a  dazzling 
red  colour,  with  small  black  spots  at  the 
base,  T.  Dammanniana,  a  native  of 
Syria,  much  resembles,  but  is  somewhat 
more  sensitive  to  cold  than  T.  linifolia. 
♦  T.  MACROSPEiLA,  closely  allied  to 
Gesneriana,  flowers  late  in  May,  has  large 
bright  crimson  flowers,  with  a  distinct 
black  yellow-bordered  blotch  at  the  base 
of  each  petal,  and  stamens  also  black 
about  one  third  the  length  of  the  flower. 

T.  MACULATA  is  a  well-marked  form 
with  a  hairy  stem  and  bright  red  flowers, 
having  a  black  blotch  at  the  base,  flower- 
ing towards  the  latter  end  of  May. 

T.  MONTANA,  distributed  over  a  con- 
siderable area  in  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan,  is  a  small- sized  species 
seldom  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  with 
flowers  resembling  those  of  T.  Oculus- 
solis  of  the  south  of  France,  usually  red, 
but  sometimes  yellow. 

T.  OcuLUS-soLis  is  very  distinct,  its 
flowers  brilliant  scarlet,  with  an  eye-like 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  of  a 
shining  black  colour,  bordered  with  yellow. 
T.  prsecojt  is  apparently  an  early  form  of 
Ibis,  but  more  robust  in  growth. 

T.  Orphanidea,  from  Greece,  a  fine 
sftecies,  is  closely  allied  to  T.  sylvestris, 
and  has  large  yellow  flowers,  tinged  with 
red  on  the  outside. 

T.  OsTROWBKYANA,  one  of  the  newer 
species  from  Turkestan,  is  allied  to  T. 
Oculus-solis,  and  has  bright  red  flowers 
with  black  blotches  at  the  base. 

T.  PULCHELLA,  from  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  Taurus  range,  has  flowers  of  a 
purplish-red  colour,  with  black  and  yellow 
markings. 

T.  RETROFLEXA,  probably  a  hybrid 
between  acuminata  and  Gesneriana,  is  a 
truIybeautiAit  kind, growing  2  ft.  in  height ; 
with  recurved  flowers  of  a  pure  soft  yellow, 
striking,  distinct,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to 

T,  SAXATILIS,  a  native  of  Crete,  is  a  fine 
species,  growing  from  iz  to  16  in.  high, 
with  flowers  a  peculiar  mauve  tint,  passmg 
to  yellow  at  the  base. 

T.  SYLVESTRIS,  a  British  species  every- 
body ought  to  grow,  is  pale  yellow,  with 
casual  edgings  of  red,  and  frequently  the 
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scapes  carry  two  flowers,  but  the  roost 
valuable  property  of  all  is  its  aromatic 

T.  UNDULATIFOLIA,  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  does  not  exceed  10  in.  in  height, 
has  glaucous  leaves  deeply  undulated  at 
the  margin,  and  flowers  of  a  brilliant 
crimson-red,  with  black  blotches  margined 
with  yellow  at  the  base.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  is  closely  allied  to  T.  ciliatula. 

T,  ViOLACEA,  a  recent  introduction,  is 
also  one  of  the  first  kinds  to  flower,  and 
is  of  a  deep  self-red  colour  and  welcome 
for  its  earli^ess. 

T.  VITELLINA  has  large  finely-shaped 
flowers  of  a  lovely  delicate  yellow  tmt, 
and  open  with  the  earliest  of  the  Gesneri- 
ana section.  It  is  a  splendid  Tulip,  its 
dwarf  sturdy  habit  fitting  it  to  withstand 
heavy  rains  and  winds. 

Tulipa  Species  \—Aatrli,  TurkMliiii  ;  allaim, 
SibeHan  Alps:  ariilita,  China:  aultralil,  Portugal, 
Frann:    Btccaritua.   luly  ;  AAMteaa^  Tiuketlan  1 

ilimon,  do.  :  cainfiafelaU.  (?) :  cauiaiica,  CaucBHU ; 

Knmu,  luly:  irt'lica,  cfelE ;  criitaluln,  F^rsi; 
cutfiilata,  Algeria.  Perui ;  dat^iltmeii,  Titrkciun  ; 
Didiiri,  Europe  ;  tdatil,  China,  Japan  :  EUkUri, 
Tutkuian :  tUgam  (T) ;  trjihnnUiiiUt.  Cliina ;  tlrusoi, 
Italy  \  fe/ioir*,  Annenia  \  /ragntiu,  Algeria ;  fugtits 
ran«,  ,.'™^'.     /Jf^^^u^'  j^^^' 

ica.    Hungary;     liitntii, 

Koifial/ev/ikiaHat  do,  ;  Ktnitikirtvi,  do.  ;  KrarHrana, 
io.  ;  IttnAtts,  Bokhara ;  liHifelia,  do.  ;  Lffvnvi,  Syria ; 
Itinda,  Europe:  mae-lula  p);  mWii/m,  Italy  i 
MaHMUna,  Europe  ;  Mtnlmna.  VjttC  ;  xiil-attlil, 
S.  Eunpe,  Etat ;  arimlaUi,  S,  Europe,  Caucuui ; 
Orflisntdim,  Greece ;  Oifnuiw*™™,  Tuiknian ;  sxy 
fiiala,  Tauria;  PainrimiaMa,  Europe;  falint, 
'Siberia ;  tlatfiliriia,  France  1  ^at^llrsma^  Persia  ; 
prsKBXt  S.  Eunjpe,  .^yiia  \  frimKliHa,  Algeria  ;  pubrS' 
imi(Q :  tukluUa,  Cllida ;  Rtfll  (t) ;  rtlralltxm,  (J)  \ 

jaiiiiaHt,Cnu;  aair'—^-  '—'■■■ ■-—  '"»-■ 

h  Turkeuan  :  i 

. ,  atran^tata,  £t . — ,  _. . 

stittla.  Pcnta:  ItlTafkyUa  Turkeitau;  IhianiekaKisa. 
CenL  Ksa  ;  Iriikylla.  Turkestan  ;  tnrluilaHicit,  do.  ; 
anJutaliMia.  Asia  Minor :  nnifisra,  Siberia ;  vielatea, 
Penia. 

TUNICA.— 7".  Stvcifraga  is  a  small 
plant  with  a  profusion  of  wiry  Stems 
that  bear  numerous  elegant  little  rosy 
flowers.  It  forms  tufts  a  few  inches 
high,  does  best  on  poor  soils,  hut  thrives 
■ivithout  particular  care  anywhere.  It  is 
a  native  of  arid  stony  places  on  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps ;  but  it  often 
descends  into  the  lowlands,  where  it  is 
found  on  the  tops  of  wails.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  will  grow  in  such 
positions  and  on  ruins  in  this  country.  It 
IS  a  neat  plant  for  the  rock-garden  and 
fringes  of  borders,  and  thrives  like  a  weed 
between  the  stones  in  a  rough  stone  wall. 

TIJBSILAOO  {Coltsfooi].—T.  farfara, 
the  variegated   form,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
'tself  by  runnine  undergrotmd. 
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like  the  Nettle  or  the  Couch  Grass,  and, 
being  of  spreading  habit,  is  not  easily  got 
rid  of  when  established.  It  may  be  used 
with  good  effect  in  shady  positions  where 


1.  long 
,  long, 


other  plants  will  not  thrive,  and  does  well 
as  an  edging  to  a  clump  of  Ferns,  or  as  a 
groundwork  to  plants  with  graceful  foh age. 

TTPHA  {Reed Mace).— T.  latifoliax^^ 
native  water-side  plant,  growing  in  tufts 
of  two-rowed  flat  leaves,  1 8  to  24  i 
and  1  or  \\  in.  wide.  From  the 
of  each  tuft  springs  a  stem  6  i 
high,  terminated  in  the  flowering 
by  a  close  cylindrical  spike  9  jh 
which  is  of  d.-irk  oli^'C,  but  changes 
brownish- bbck  as  it  ripens.  T.  ungusii- 
folia  is  like  it  except  in  the  siie  of  the 
narrower  leaves  and  spike,  and  of  the  two 
is  perhaps  the  more  graceful,  and  T. 
minor  is  a  smaller  form  of  it.  T.  minima 
is  the  smallest  of  the  hardy  kinds,  iz  in. 
10  18  in.  in  height,  with  slender  rush-like 
leaves  and  dense  or  globose  heads,  those 
of  the  other  kinds  being  much  longer 
than  they  are  broad. 

ULEX  {Fur2f).—-Y\ie.  native  Furre  is  so 
beautiful  and  is  so  well  suited  for  clothing 
dry  banks  and  the  like,  that  it  should 
be  included  among  flowering  shrufcs. 
Where  the  common  Furre  grows  wild, 
the  double  variety  is  well  worth  planting, 
as  it  is  more  effective  in  bloom  than  the 
single  kind,  and  lasts  longer.  There  is 
also  a  dwarf  sort  named  nanus,  which 
deserves  a  place,  as  it  flowers  at  mid- 
summer when  its  commoner  relative  is 
past  flowering.  This  is  also  a  native, 
and  in  places  where  it  flourishes  it  makes 
a  dense  prickly  bush  2  fl.  high. 


{Irish  Fume)  is  a: 
roon  variety  of  europa^us,  somet' 
with  in  botanical  collections.  As  all  the 
kinds  of  Furze  arc  difficult  to  transplant 
when  large,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  small 
plants  of  the  double  and  of  the  dwarf 
kinds,  and  to  sow  seed  of  the  common 
single  kind.  In  most  nurseries  the  stock 
of  double  Furze  is  in  pots,  so  that  at  any 
time  the  plants  may  M  had  and  planted. 
There  are  few  liner  sights  than  a  bank 
of  double  Furze  in  full  bloom,  and  it 
fortunately  may  be  grown  in  every 
garden.  Vigorous  pruning  when  its 
bushes  become  straggling  is  alt  the 
attention  it  needs.  In  severe  winters 
all  forms  of  these  plants  are  liable  to 
be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  often 
start  up  as  vigorous  as  before. 

UIJkn7B(.^/m).— Summer-lealing  forest 
trees  of  northern  and  temperate  regions 
and  of  importance  in  plantmg,  though  the 
dangerous  habit  of  the  common  Elm  of 
suddenly  dropping  heavy  branches  should 
make  us  cautious  about  planting  it  near 
houses.  Some  of  the  varieties  and  species 
that  may  be  of  interest  in  botanical  collec- 
tions are  not  worth  a  place  in  private 
grounds,  and  those  planted  should  be  of 
the  most  distinct  and  stately  kinds  only, 
as  weedy-looking  Elms,  common  in  some 
districts,  never  give  any  but  a  poor  efiecL 
The  common  habit  in  many  districts  of 
forming  avenues  and  shade  trees  of  Elm 
only,  might  well  be  modified  in  favour  of 
other  trees  of  proved  value,  as  the  dis- 
figurement which  occurs  after  storms  in 
Elm-planted  villages  and  roadsides  is 
deplorable. 

0.  AMERICANA  (irfl/^r£/™).—Aiai^  and 
handsome  tree  inhabiting  moist  soil  and  bonks 
9f  streams  in  Newfoumlland  and  westwards 
and  southwards,  quite  hardy,  and  usefid  in 
Biilain.     There  Is  a  weeping  variety. 

U.  CAMPESTRIS  {Comimn  i'/w).— This  tree 
is  common  and  naturalised  in  out  river  valleys, 
and  is  often  blown  down  by  storms  in  numbers. 
If  we  wish  to  shade  our  road  or  walks  with 
trees  we  certainly  should  lake  the  trouble  to 
find  those  which  anchor  themselves  securely, 
which  this  doesnot.  There  are  many  varieties. 
the  Coinish,  a  pendulous  one,  and  the  usual 
variegated  ones  always  more  attractive  in  the 
nursery  stale  than  ihcy  are  rfhen  they  gel 
older. 

U.  MONTANA  {Mountain  or  Wyck  Elm\- 
A  fine  tree,  distinct  and  handsome  as  a  shade 
and  lawn  tree,  and  not  so  liable  to  c 
accidents  as  the  cummnn  Elm.  There 
rather  numerous  varieties,  p)TainiitBl  uprighl 
growers,  and,  best  of  all,  a  weeping  variety,  i 
beautiful  hardyand  distinct  tree  thriving  almos 
anywhere.  There  are  many  specimens  in 
London  gardens,  and  the  trees  being  grafted 
on  their  own  wild  form,  the  junction  is  a  soaod 
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ind  enduring  one  and  the  tree  impiovea  with 
"fie. 

UUBILICTTS.— Succulent  pUnts  simi- 
lar to  Houseleeks,  Spinosus  being  a  very 
singular-looking  plant,  with  leaves  fbnn- 
ing  a  rosette  soroethtng  like    that    of 
a  Sempen-ivum,  each    leaf    bearing    a 
spine  at  the  apex.    The  yellow  flowers 
appear  early  in  summer,  and  form  a  cyli 
dneal  spike  on  the  top  of  the  flower-ste 
It  is  a  good  plant  for  dry  sunny  spots 
the  rock-garden,  and  is  tolerably  hardy, 
but  slugs  destroy  it  whenever  they  have 
a  chance.    Siberia,  China,  and    Japan. 

U.  ChiyBantlins  is  about  4  in.  high. 


in  rich  garden  soil,  gathers  strength  from 
year  to  year,  and  when  well  established  is 
a  beautiful  object. 

UBOSPEBinTM.— £/.  DaUckampi  is 
a  rather  handsome  composite  from  S. 
Europe  ;  ofdwarf  tufted  growth,  with  large 
heads  of  lemon -yellow  blossoms.  it 
thrives  in  an  open  position  in  any  light 
soil,  and  is  hardy. 

nVULABIA  {BMviori).  —  Graceful 
perennials  alliedtoSolomon's  Seal, bearing 
yellow  blossoms.  There  are  four  cultivated 
species,  chinensis,  grandi flora,  puberula, 
and  sessilifolia.  Of  these  grandiflora  is 
the  finest,  and  the  only  one  worth  growing 


iVTth  short  panicles  of  yellowish  flowers, 
ind  suitable  for  the  same  positions  as 
ipinosus. 

U.  SemperTiTOm  forms  a  roseite-like 
uft  of  succulent  leaves,  and  produces 
n  the  second  year  of  its  growth  a 
urge  cluster  of  pink  flowers  on  a  stem 
bout  6  in.  in  height.  It  is  useful  for 
a rpet -bedding,  and  when  used  for  this 
urpose  the  flower-stems  must  be  pinched 
ut.  Hardy  in  the  rock-garden  or  in 
■ell- drained  soiis.     Kurdistan. 

UNIOLA.  — i/.  lalifolia  is  a  handsome 
erennial  Grass  from  N.  America,  z  to  q  ft. 
igh,  with  a  large  loose  panicle,  bearing 
rg'e  flattened  spikelets.    A  clump,  placed 


..(Van 
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generally.  It  attains  a  height  of  i  to  2 
^,  and  its  numerous  slender  stems  form 
a  compact  tuft,  with  flowers  long  and 
yellow,  drooping  gracefully,  and  pretty  in 
early  summer.  It  is  a  good  peat  border 
plant,  thriving  best  in  a  moist  peaty 
soil.  North  .\merica,  except  chinensis. 
Division. 

VAOOnmrM  (W-iflr/Z^^ry).— A  few 
of  the  best  Vacciniums  may  be  planted 
for  ornament  in  peat  soil,  though 
none  are  in  the  first  rank  of  ftowenng 
shrubs.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
is  V.  corymbosum,  the  Blue  Berry 
of    the    North    American    swamps,     a 
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rather  large  shrub,  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  snia.ll  pinkish  flowers  in  dense 
clusters.  The  Penngylvanian  Blue  Berry 
(V.  pennsylvanicum)  is,  about  October, 
usually  a  mass  of  scarlet  and 
Though  not  remarkable  for  flowei 
its  decaying  foliage  assumes  inaui 
liant  tints.  Canadense,  erythrir 
dum,andovatum,withournativeV 

Mynillus,  and  uliginosum  give  ii ._ 

a  plantation  of  peat-loving  shrubs.  V. 
Vitis-ida;a  (Red  Whortleberry)  is  a  dwarf 
British  Evergreen,  with  Box-like  foliage 
and  clusters  of  small  pale  flowers,  m 
summer,  followed  by  berries  about  the 
size  of  Red  Currants,  borne  on  wiry 
stems  3  to  9  in.  high.  It  forms  a 
neat  little  bosh  in  the  rock-garden 
or  in  beds  of  peat  soil.  The  Marsh 
Cranberry  (V.  Oxycoccos)  is  a  native  of 
wet  bogs  in  Rritain,  with  slender  creeping 
shoots  and  drooping  dark  rose  flowers. 
It  requires  welter  soil  Chan  Vitis-id.-ea. 
The  American  Cranberry  (V.  macro- 
carpum),  a  much  larger  plant,  deserves  a 
place  with  bog  shrubs  ;  it  fruits  profusely 
m  beds  of  peat  soil.  V.  hirsutum  is 
showy  late  in  summer  when  it  becomes  a 
brick-red  colour  in  the  leaves,  which  is 
most  persistent,  lasliny  many  weeks. 

VALEBIANA  (Ka/<'n««),  —  Hardy 
perennialand  mountain  plants,  of  which  the 
only  one  wonh  cultivating  in  a  general  way 
is  the  golden- leaved  variety  of  V.  Phu— an 
effective  plant  in  spring,  when  its  foliage 
is  young  ;  it  is  of  neat  tufted  habit,  and 
grows  freely  in  any  soil.  A  few  dwarf 
alpine  Valerians  are  sometimes  grown, 
but  they  arc  not  attractive.  The  flowers, 
too,  are  unpleasantly  scented.  Some  of 
the  larger  species  are  pretty  in  rough 
places  in  moist  land. 

VALLOTA  {Scarborough  Lily).~y. 
purpurea  is  a  handsome  Amaryllis-like 
plant,  hardy  in  mild  climates.  It  requires 
a  warm  situation  in  light  soil,  for 
instaiice,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
and  in  such  positions  it  often  thrives 
better  than  in  pots  under  glass,  but 
the  bulbs  must  be  protected  during 
severe  frosts.  The  outdoor  culture  of 
this  plant  deserves  more  attention  than  ic 
has  hitherto  had.  Some  flowers  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  grown  in  his  garden, 
were  superb.  Offsets  detached  from  the 
parent  bulbs.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

VANCOUVERIA.— r.  hexandra  is  a 
most  graceful  and  distinct  plant,  JO  to 
18  in.  high,  with  light  fern-like  leaves  and 
slender  spikes  of  pale  flowers,  and  is  a 
charming  plant  for  the  fernery  and  rock- 
garden,  best  in  peatysoil.  It  isabsoluiely 
distinct  in  aspect  from  any  other  plant. 


and  grown  in  broad  tufts  and  groups 
it  is  charming.    Vancouver.     Division. 

VENIDIUM.— F.  calenduloitum  is  a 
beautiful  half-hardy  Cape  perennial  of 
dwarf  spreading  growth,  with  in  summer 
showy  yellow  Marigold-like  blossoms.  A 
good  effect  is  gained  by  putting  out  several 
plants  on  a  warm  sunny  border.  Cuttings 
inserted  in  August  root  freely,  and  may 
be  potted  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
through  the  winter,  when  they  must  not 
have  much  water,  or  they  will  damp  off. 
Seeds  germinate  freely  in  a  hot-bed  in 
early  spring  ;  both  should  be  planted  oul 
in  May,  in  friable  soil. 

VEBATRUM  {While  Hdlebore).—  V. 
album  is  a  handsome  erect  pyramidal 
perennial,  3^  to  5  ft.  high,  with  large 
plaited  leaves  and  yellowish- white  flowers 
m  dense  spikes  on  the  top  of  the  stem, 
forming  a  large  panicle.  The  leaves  arc 
handsome,  and  most  effective  when  the 
plant  is  in  small  groups,  either  in  ibe 
rougher  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground  or 
by  wood  walks,  thriving  in  peaty  soil. 
The  root  is  exceedingly  poisonous.  \. 
nigrum  differs  from  V.  album  in  having 
more  slender  stems,  narrower  leaves,  and 
blackish-purple  flowers.  V.  viride  te^ 
sembles  V.  album,  except  that  its  flowers 
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VEEBASCUM  (,!/«//««).— These  are 
stately  plants,  mostly  only  of  biennial 
duration,  but  the  best  are  so  handsome  and 


long  flowering  as  to  be  quite  essential  i 
Che  garden,  where  in  many  cases  <xa 


VERBASCUM. 
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introduced  they  take  care  of  themselves 
and  :ome  year  after  year  like  the  Foxglove. 
The  liner  kinds  merit  good  treatment  and 
free  planting  in  bold  groups, 

V.  Ohalli,  orV.  vemale  {NelfUd-leavtd 
Mullein),  is  a  perennial  species,  attains  lo 
ft.  in  height,  and  when  well  grown  forms 
a  most  imposing  group.  The  bright 
green  leaves  come  up  early  ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  yellow,  with  purple  filaments, 
and  last  a  long  time.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe.  V.  Crassifolium,  a  charming 
species,       with      yellowish 


the  flowers  rich  yellow,  the  leaves  woolly 
forming  bold  rosettes.  A  biennial  from 
the  Orient.  V.  phceniceum  (Purple-leaved 
Mullein),  one  of  the  best  perennials  for 


Verbaicum  phlodiouUs- 

woolly  leaves  and  robust  spikes  of 
large  yellow  flowers,  is  a  native  of 
Portugal.  V.  cupreum  is  nearly  alhed 
to  V.  phteniceum,  hardy,  a  true  perennial 
with  copper- coloured  flowers,  quaint  and 
interestmg,  flowering  from  May  to  August. 
V.  nigrum,  a  native  of  Britain,  is  pretty, 
a  true  perennial  hke  V.  Chaixi  in  flower, 
but  rarely  more  than  3  ft.  high.  A  hand- 
some form  of  it,  now  grown  in  gardens, 
with  pure  white  flowers,  is  a  good  plant. 
South  Europe. 

V.  olTmpictim  is  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  family,  the  flower-stems  in  strong 
specimens  attaining  6  to  10  ft.  in  height. 


VnbMcum  pboeniCMm. 

borders  in  small  gardens,  is  very  variable, 
there  being  white,  violet,  lilac,  rose,  and 
purple-flowered  varieties,  flowering  from 
May  to  .August.     S.  Europe. 

V.  phlomoides  is  the  best  of  all  Mul- 
leins, varying  in  height  from  J  to  9  ft. 
according  to  the  richness  of  soil,  its 
flowers  rich  yellow  opening  succession- 
ally  over  a  prolonged  period,  the  display 
lasting  in  beauty  nearly  the  whole  season 
through.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  should  be  grouped  boldly  in  pictur- 
esque ways  among  shrubs  and  the  larger 
hardy  plants.     S.  Europe. 

V.  ^yrsjiAiAtina  (Pyramidal  Mullein), 
from  Siberia,  with  candelabrum -like 
hranches  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  is  a 
good  plant,  perennial  on  warm  rich  soils, 
and  effective  with  its  lowering  flowering- 
stems  and  huge  rosettes  of  crisped  leaves. 

Other  \'erhascums  of  interest  are 
macrurum,  longifolium,  virgatum,  Blat- 
taria,  nivcum.  Boerhavi,  sinuatum,  and 
o  Hen  talc. 
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TEBBENA.— Beautiful  halfhardy  trail- 
ing plants  which  of  late  years  have  not 
been  so  popular  in  gardens,  probably 
on  account  of  the  disease  that  attacks 
them.  Verbenas  bloom  profusely  out-of- 
doors  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn ;  and  if 
the  lustre  of  the  (lowers  happens  to  be- 
come dimmed  by  a  storm,  a  burst  of  sun- 
shine quickly  restores  their  beauty. 
From  the  Continent  have  come  many 
fine  varieties,  and  some  excellent  kinds 
arc  the  produce  of  English-saved  seed. 
A  pretty  bed  may  be  gained  by  mixing 
a  few  good  varieties  together.  The 
Verbena  should  have  a  dry  open  border, 
and  trench  the  ground,  well  dressing  it 
with  spent  hot-bed  manure  and  leaf-soiL 
Put  out  the  plants  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  as  they  grow  peg  the  shoots 
securely  over  the  bed,  keeping  them  well 
thinned.  The  best  way  of  ensuring  good 
cuttings  for  spring  propagation  is  to  keep 
a  few  store  plants  in  pols  all  the  summer, 
and  in  the  autunm  cut  them  pretty  close. 
Give  them  a  shift  then  into  larger  pots  of 
rich  soil.  Soon  afterwards  set  these  store 
plants  in  a  cool  house,  or  a  pit  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  Of  late  years 
Verbenas  have  been  most  successfiiliy 
raised  from  seed  sown  about  the  middle  of 
January,  in  light  soil  in  a  warm  frame  or 
pit.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out, 
when  a  few  weeks  old,  in  2j-in.  pots,  and 
when  the  plants  are  fully  established, 
they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass 
in  a  pit  which  is  well  ventilated,  in 
order  to  induce  stout  hardy  growth. 
About  the  end  of  March  the  seedlings 
should  be  potted  singly  in  z|-in.  pots, 
and  a  month  later  they  should  be 
transferred  to  3- in.  pots.  About  the 
middle  of  May  the  plants  should  be 
planted  out  about  2  ft.  apart  in  a 
-sunny  border,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
will  be  aglow  with  flower.  Verbenas 
raised  from  seed  are  valuable  for  garden 
adornment  in  summer,  and  need  not 
be  cut  for  propagation,  while  they  run 
tittle  risk  of  disease  or  of  insects. 
Keeping  the  plants  free  from  insects 
and  disease  in  winter  Is  a  troublesome 
matter ;  but  with  seedlings  under  fait 
conditions  insects  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  seedlings  would  certainly  have 
a  vigour  that  would  gel  over  the  so- 
called  disease.  In  any  case  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Verbenas  in  any 
number  and  of  the  greatest  vigour  may 
be  raised  from  seed  in  the  same  year 
that  .they  adorn  the  garden,  or,  in 
other  words,  may  be  treated  as   annual 

Slants.      The    wonderful    diversity     and 
rilltancy  of  colour  and   the   profusion 


of  the  flowers  combine  to  place 
Verbenas  grown  from  seed  among  the 
most  valuable  plants  we  possess. 
Verbena  seed  is  sold  in  colours — 
scarlet,  blue,  white,  carnation,  flaked, 
and  other  forms,  and  all  kinds  come 
remarkably  true.  The  scarlet  kind  is  a 
(ine  reproduction  of  the  old  Defiance,  and 
its  growth  and  the  quantity  of  its  bloom  arc 
marvellous.  The  compact  pur^ish-red 
kermesina  is  very  pleasing  and  eflectivc. 
V.  TsnoBft  is  a  perennial  kind,  12  to  18 
in.  high,  with  heads  of  purple-violet 
blossoms,  hardierthan  ordinary  Verbenas, 
not  so  liable  to  mildew,  and  looks  all  the 
brighter  for  drenching  rains.  It  is 
easily  kept  through  the  winter,  and 
if  its  fleshy  roots  are  stored  thickly  in 
boxes,  plants  may  be  propagated  in  spring 
from  the  young  shoots  thrown  out 
When  the  roots  have  to  be  lifted  is 
autumn,  place  them  at  once  in  the 
boxes  where  they  arc  to  start,  keeping 
them  in  a  cool  place  until  the  time  foi 

eutting  them  in  heat.  In  herbaceous 
orders  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  years,  but  should  be  protected  through 
the  winter 


V.encelioides\%  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  I  to  2  fi.  high,  with  broad 
clusters  of  golden-yellow  bkissoms.  Cali- 
fornia,Texas,and  Mexico.  V.giganteafrcm 
Jamaica  isahout6i  ft.  high.  When  young 
It  is  very  pleasing,  its  round  green  stems 
being  covered  with  large,  winged,  glisten- 
ing, delicate  green  leaves.  It  is  suitabk 
for  rich  beds  or  groups,  and  should  be 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  early 
m  June.  V.  pinnatifida  is  a  rough  half- 
shrubby  species,  with  larger  leaves  than 
those  of  V.  gigantea.  Both  V.  gigantea 
and  V.  pinnatifida  re<^uire  hothouse  treat- 
ment in  winter.  Cuttings  in  early  spring 
are  best,  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
most  sheltered  position,  also  the  richer 
and  lightest  soil  that  can  be  Riven  them. 

VEENONIA  {Ironiveed).  —  Coarse 
North  American  Composites.ofwhich some 
half-a-dozen  species  are  in  cultivation. 
They  bloom  so  late  that  they  are  scarcely 
worth  a  place  in  the  border ;  but  \'. 
prxalta  is  a  fine  stately  plant  for  the  wild 
garden.  Even  if  its  flowers  are  injured 
or  escape  us,  it  may  be  gronii  in  a  copse, 
ditch,  or  open  spot  in  a  wood.    Divisioa 

VEEOHICA  {Speedivell).  —  !^  large 
family  of  dwarf  and  shrubby  plants,  some 
trailing  or  carpeting  in  their  growth,  the 
flowers  being  generally  of  a  blue  shade. 
but  often  imperfect  m  colour,  varying 
from  rose  to  a  dull  white.  Plants  of  tbe 
same  species  vary  much  in  form,  there- 
fore the  naming  of  the  different  Spe«dwclb 
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is  difficult  and  perplexing.  The  shrubby 
T4'ew  Zealand  kinds  are  good  in  mild 
<3istricts,  where  they  do  not  get  much 
laun  in  ordinary  winter,  and  fbrseaside^r- 
dens  are  especially  valuable,  as  they  with- 


Sbrubby  Speed  wrell. 

Stand  wind  and  spray  better  than  most 
shrubs.  V,  speciosa  is  the  commonest  in 
seaside  places.  It  is  of  dense  growth,  with 
broad  leaves  and  erect  feathery  spikes  of 
deep  purplish-blue  flowers.  The  variety 
imfierialis  has  flowers  of  a  rich  red-purple, 
and  in  rubra  they  are  inclined  to  red  or 
to  rose-pink.  V.  speciosa  is  but  half- 
hardy,  in  cold  localities  requiring  pro- 
teaion  in  winter,  but  is  a  good  shrub  for 
a  light,  airy,  and  cool  greenhouse.  V. 
saJicifolia  (the  Willow-leaved  Veronica), 
called  also  V.  Lindleyana,  is  about  2  ft. 
high,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and  spikes 
of  white  or  purplish  flowers.  V.  ligustri- 
folia  has  narrower  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  in  feathery  spikes.  V.  elliptica, 
known  also  as  V.  decussata,  is  something 
like  V.  speciosa,  but  smaller  both  in  foliage 
and  growth  ;  and  V.  Andersoni,  said  to 
be  a  hybrid,  also  resembles  V.  speciosa, 


having  spikes  of  bluish-violet  flowers. 
The  variegated  form  of  Andersoni  is  a 
half-hardy  bedding  plant,  but  though  fine 
in  itself  used  too  much  in  parks  and 
gardens.  Many  well  variegated  things 
are  spoilt  through  being  planted  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  Ail  the  foregoing  are 
half-hardy,  but  suitable  only  for  walls  and 
warm  spots  in  the  mildest  districts  and  at 
the  seaside.  Of  the  larger  kinds  only  one 
is  thoroughly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  England, 
V.  Traversi,  a  neat  shrub,  forming  a 
round-headed  bush  about  4  ft.  high,  in 
late  summer  very  beautiful  when 
crowded  with  spikes  of  pale  mauve 
flowers.  Among  dwarfer  kinds,  V,  vcr- 
benacea,  V.  fruticulosa,  V.  alpina,  V. 
aphylla,  V.  Nummukria,  V.  Gulhrieana, 
V.  austriaca,  V.  incisa,  V.  bellidioides,  and 
V.  Dabneyi,  are  of  good  dwarf  habit, 
and  suited  for  a  rock<garden.  The  pink 
variety  of  V.  officinalis  forms  when 
established  dense  patches  of  pink- 
coloured  blossoms,  sometimes  raised  3  in. 
above  the  ground.  These  mentioned  are 
so  hardy,  that  they  may  be  divided  or 
transplanted  at  all  seasons.  Such  kinds 
as  V.  longifolia  require  frequent  division 
to  prevent  too  crowded  growth.  Most  of 
the  kinds  ripen  abundance  of  seed,  and 
round  them  come  up  seedlings  which  vary 
in  colour  and  form. 

V.  amethyatina  is  iz  to  18  in.  high, 
but  rather  too  diffuse.  It  should  be  cut 
down  in  autumn,  as  otherwise  it  trails  in 
an  untidy  way.  In  June  it  produces  many 
terminal  racemes  of  blossoms. 

V.  CliailuadryB  {Germander  Spee^ivell) 
has  been  recommended  for  covering 
beds  where  late- flowering  bulbs  are 
grown.  A  curious  variety,  named  pedun- 
culata,  is  quite  distinct  and  a  neat  plant. 

V.  gentianoideB  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Speedwells,  and  flowers  in  May. 
Three  forms  are  common— the  type 
with  gray  flowers,  a  variety  with  white 
flowers  and  bright  glossy  leaves  like  the 
Gentianella,  and  another  with  handsome 
variegated  leaves.   All  are  worth  growing. 

V.  incana,  also  called  V.  candtda,  is  a 
dwarf  plant  with  silvery  leaves,  and  dark 
rich  purple  flowers.  It  is  used  with 
good  effect  in  bedding,  its  gray  leaves 
being  a  contrast  to  most  other  foliage.  V. 
neglecta  is  similar  but  inferior.     Division. 

V.  longifolia  is  the  commonest  garden 
species,  generally  sold  as  V.  spicala,  and  in 
four  varieties — blue,  white,  rose-coloured, 
and  purple.  The  variegation  of  theleaves 
is  uncertain  and  irregular,  but  the  habit  of 
the  plant  Js  good.  The  rich  colour  of  the 
flower,  the  length  of  the  flower-spike,  and 
the  sturdy  and  compact  growtn  of  the 
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It  make  it  handsome  for  the  border, 
rows  well  in  any  ordinary  soil. 

V.  pectlnata  is  a  pretty  trailing  kind, 
with  serrated  downy  leaves  and  blue  or 
rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  well  suited 
for  dry  spots  in  the  rock-garden,  for 
the  margins  of  borders,  and  for  other 
places. 

V.  proetrata. — A  very  dwarf  species, 
making  spreading  tufts.  There  are 
varieties  with  rose-coloured  and  white 
flowers  which  appear  in  early  summer. 


are  often  quite  obscured  by  the  flowers. 


France,  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
on  stony  hills  and  dry  grassy  places. 

V.  repena  clothes  the  soil  with  a  soft 
carpet  of  bright  green  foliage,  covered,  in 
spring,  with  pale  bluish  flowers.  It 
thrives  well  on  moderately  dry  soil,  but 
delights  in  moist  comers  of  the  rock- 
garden. 

V.  ntpeBttiS  trails  neatly  and  closely, 
and  flowers  abundantly  in  June.  To 
those  who  have  seen  large  masses  of  it 
in  rock-gardens  it  will  want  no  further 
recommendation.  There  are  several 
alpine  species  nearly  allied  to  it. 

V,  BatoTQlnfoUft  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the   Speedwells,  though   somewhat   rare. 


with  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  V. 
saxatilis,  of  the  same  intense  blue,  and  in 
abundant  upright  ra.cemes. 

V.  MTfttalia  —A  native  of  alpine  rocks 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  of  a 
few  places  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  forms  neat  tufls  6  or  8  in.  high,  the 
flowers  being  little  more  than  \  in.  across, 
of  a  pretty  blue,  striped  with  violet,  and 
with  a  narrow  but  decided  ring  of  crim- 
son near  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the  base 
of  which  is  pure  white. 

V.  gpicata  is  a  dwarf  native  plant,  not 
more  than  5  or  6  in.  high,  useful  for  bare 
comers  of  rock-gardens,  but  seldom 
flowering  before  the  end  of  July.  V. 
corymbosa  is  a  name  given  to  x-arieties 
of  two  or  three  species,  but  the  best  seems 
to  be  a  form  of  V.  spicata.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  plants  for  rock-gardens,  being 
profuse  and  continuous  in  bloom,  v. 
hybrida  is  generally  classed  as  a  varie^ 
of  it,  but  seems  quite  distinct,  since  it  is 
far  more  robust,  and  its  flowers  vary  m 
colour  from  dark  purple  to  lavender  and 
light  rose.  It  grows  wild  in  profusion  en 
mountain  limestone  hills  near  Llandudno 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  north-western 


is  botanically  considered 
a  variety  of  V.  longifoiia,  but  for  garden 
purposes  is  very  distinct.  It  is  the  hand- 
somest of  the  hardy  Veronicas,  and 
flourishes  in  spite  of  spring  frosts  and 
cold  summers.  Its  large  dense  spikes 
of  deep  purple-blue  flowers  are  eflec- 
tive,  and  it  should  always  have  a  posi- 
tion among  the  choicest  hardy  flowers 
in  a  good  deep  loamy  soil  and  open 
situation.    Japan.     Division  or  seed. 

V.  tanrica.— A  dwarf,  wiry,  and  almost 
woody  species  from  Tauria,  forming  neat 
dark  green  tufts,  under  3  in.  high  ;  its  fine 
Gentian-blue  flowers  bome  abundantly. 
It  is,  perhaps  the  neatest  kind  for  form- 
ing spreading  tufts  in  level  spots  of  the 
rock-garden,  or  drooping  from  chinks, 
and  for  association  with  the  dwarfest  al- 
pine plants.     Division  or  cuttings. 

V,  Teucriiun.— A  Continental  plant, 
the  stems  of  which  form  spreading  masses, 
from  8  to  12  in.  high,  covered  in  eariy 
summer  with  flowers  of  an  intense  blue, 
at  first  in  dense  racemes,  but  these  aftn- 
wards  become  much  longer.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  the  rock-garden,  or  for  borders, 
and  grows  freely  in  ordinary  garden  st^L 
Seeds  or  division. 

V.  virginica  and  other  tall  species  are 
3  to  4  ft.  high,  and  flower  in  July,  but  arc 
deficient  in  colour. 

VESIOABIA.— Hardy  evergreen  per- 
ennials, of  which  V.  grieca  is  the  hand- 
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somest,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  better-known  V.  utriculata,  long 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  flowers  open 
in  succession  for  several  inches  on  each 
stem.  Rocky  districts  in  Dalmatia  and 
other  places  in  South  Europe.  Cuttings 
or  seed.  Both  V.  grajca  and  V.  utricu- 
lata flourish  in  dryish  soil,  on  dry  sunny 
parts  of  the  rock-garden. 

VIBUBNUM  {Guelder  ^ox?).— Hand- 
some and  vigorous  shrubs  of  northern 
regions ;  of  much  beauty,  of  berry  as  well 
as  flower  ;  and  with  few  exceptions  of  the 
easiest  cultivation.  They  simply  need  a 
soil  of  fair  quality  and  plenty  of  moisture. 
They  can  be  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings and  layers  or  seed— the  best  way. 


Some  of  the  kinds  are  not  worthy  of  a 
place  in  gardens,  cither  from  not  being 
distinct  from  others,  or  from  not  showing 
their  best  characters  in  our  country,  and 
those  admitted  here  are  distinct  and 
of  value  in  our  country.  As  N.  Asia  is 
very  rich  in  these  plants  we  may  look  for 
some  good  kinds  from  it,  but  it  is  best  at 
first  to  limit  the  kinds  to  those  giving 
really  good  eflects. 

V.  CASsiNOlDES.— Of  the  American  Vibur- 
num, this  is  one  of  the  best,  crowing  some  6 
1.  high,  with  thick  leathery  leaves,  3  in.  lo 
\  in-  lonf<,  and  yellowish  white  flowers, 
luring  the  esriy  pnrt  of  June,  in  flat  c^mes  4 
n.  to  5  in.  across,  and  handsome  fnul,  the 
jerries  changing  flrsl  to  rose  colour  and  finally 
o  bluish  black.  As  ihey  do  not  ripen  aniul- 
aneously,  fruits  of  both  these  colours,  as  well 
IS  greeii  ones,  occur  on  a  cluster  at  the  same 
ime.      Northern  anil  Arctic  America. 

V,  FURCATUM. — Is  H  Tare  and  handsome 
pecies,  a  native  of  North  Japan  at  low  levels, 
liA  of  the  mountains  of  the  more  southern 
■ortions,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  for 
utumn  colour.  The  leaves,  which  are  large 
nd  broad,  turn  brilliant  scarlet  and  reddish 
urple  before  they  fall,  and  it  grows  iz  ft.  lo 
5  A.  in  height.    Japan. 


in  hedgerows  and  copses,  especially  in  chalk 
or  limestone  soils.  At  its  best  it  is  almost  a 
small  tree,  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high.  The  flowers 
are  white  during  May  and  June  on  flat  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  red 
at  first,  ultimately  black,  and  the  leaves  often 
die  off  a  rich  red.  There  is  a  variegated  form 
of  no  particular  value. 

V.  LANTANOIDBs  [Hobble  Bush  or  Moose- 
■wood). — A  North  American  kind,  a  large 
shrub,  the  leaves  are  almost  round,  and  whilst 


The 


'ers  sterile,  and  they  ai 
neter ;  both  they  and  the  smaller  ones 
'  that  fill  the  centre  are  white.  The  fruit  is 
.  at  first  coral-red,  afterwards  dark  purple  or 
'   almost  black,  and  the  foliage  dies  off  a  rich 

claret. 
I       V.    MACROCEfHAmii     {Great      Snowball 
I  Buik). — A  Chinese  species,  not  very  hardy, 
I  but  its  flower -clusters  are  enormous.     In  some 
I   places  it  thrives  against  a  wall,  but  is  rarely 

seen  in  good  health.  Fortune  mentions 
I  having  seen  it  30  ft.  high  in  Chusan.  The 
I  wild  plant  from  which  it  has  been  derived  is 
I  in  cultivation,  and  is  known  as  V.  Keteleeri. 
!  This  has  the  centre  of  the  truss  (which  ismuch 
I   flatter  than  in   V.  nieurocephalum)  filled  with 

fertile   flowers,    the    outer   ones   only  being 

I  V.  ouORATissiMUM.— As  a  rule,  when 
grown  out  of  doors  this  is  given  a  pUce  on  a 
wall,  as  it  is  not  hardy  in  all  winters.  It  is 
evergreen,  its  foliage  beine  handsome.  Each 
;  leaf  3  to  6  in.  long,  leathery,  and  of  a  lus- 
trous dark  green.  The  flowers  are  in  corymbs, 
and  although  small  and  dull  white,  are  charm- 
ing for  their  fragrance.  China.  Syn.V.  Awafuki. 

\'.  Opulus  {Guelder  Rest). — A  handsome 
and  often  rather  tall  native  bush,  frequent  in 
the  underwoods  of  many  districts.  In  the 
wild  form  the  outer  flowers  only  of  the  cyme 
are  sterile,  and  these  arc  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across ;  the  centre  is  tilled  with 
small  perfect  flowers.  In  autumn  this  plant  is 
valued  for  its  clusters  of  fine  red  fruits  and  for 
the  colour  of  its  leaves.  Of  its  best  known 
varieties,  is  the  Var.  Sjs.Kii.^{lhe  eommon 
Guelder  Rote).  This  has  few  or  no  perfect 
flowers,  the  whole  truss  consisting  of  the 
more  showy  barren  ones.  This  causes  it  to 
lose  its  flatness  and  makes  it  much  more 
rounded,  which,  together  with  the  pure  white- 
ness of  the  flowers,  has  led  10  its  being  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Snowball  Tree.  A  yellow 
fruited  kind  differs  from  the  type  in  the  fruits 
being  yellow  instead  of  red  when  ripe, 

V,  SiRBOLDt. — A  handsome  and  distinct 
evergreen  bush,  with  laige  glossy  leaves  and 
large  heads  of  while  flowers,  in  May  and  June 
in  southern  England.  A  promising  kind,  at 
least  for  districts  where  our  evergreens  usually 
escape  the  effects  of  hard  winters. 

\.  TiNUS  {Launiitinus).—A  beautiful  and 
fragrant  evergreen,  thriving  over  a  lal^e  area 
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of  Great  Britain  and  Irelonil,  especially  near 
Ihe  sea  and  on  warm  and  gravelly  soil,  though 
now  and  then  injured  by  severe  winters  even 
in  the  country  south  of  London.  In  sunny 
positions  it  usually  flowers  freely,  but  not  in 
shade,  commencing  to  bloom  in  December,  it 
will  continue  till  the  end  of  March.  Although 
all  its  flowers  are  perfect,  il  does  not  ripen 
fruit  regularly,  but  fruits  occasionally  occur,  Ihe 
colour  being  a  dark  blue.  There  are  severul 
varieties  of  the  Launislinus,  one  of  which,  the 
Var.  luciuum,  has  line  large  leaves,  shining 
and  almost  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  the 
flowers  and  flower-trasses  also  are  larger.  It 
is  possibly  not  quite  so  hardy  as  some  forms  of 
Lauruslinus,  and  should  have  a  sheltered, 
-  sunny  spot.  Another  variety  is  Var.  kirtvm, 
Ihe  distinguishing  character  of  which  is  the 
hairiness  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  Var. 
purpunim  has  the  leaves  suffused  with  a  dull 
purple  tinge.  Laurustinus  can  be  slruck  from 
cuttings. 

V.  PLICATDM  {Japanese  Guelder  Roie\—K 
very  slurdy,  robust,  flowering  shrub.  1  have 
seen  young,  newly-rooted  plants  injured  the 
flrst  year  aAer  being  pul  out,  but  when  once 
eitablbhed  it  will  stand  any  frost  up  lo  30° 
without  lasting  injury.  It  is  a  shrub  of  neat, 
yet  graceful  l^bil,  well  clothed  with  dark 
green,  rather  plaited  leaves.  It  bears  its 
nne  trusses,  3  in.  or  more  across,  on  short 
branches  springing  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  previous  year's  growth,  thus  forming  line 
sprays  of  pure  white  blossom.  Sytt.  V. 
Tomentosum  Var.  W.  J.  B. 

VICIA  (Fi'/i::*).— Perennial  and  annual 
plants,  several  of  which  are  natives.  V. 
Cracca,  V.  Orobus,  V.  sylvatica,V.  Sepium, 
and  V.  argentea  are  the  most  desirable, 
but  are  not  of  great  importance.  V. 
argentea  has  elegant  silvery  leaves,  but  is 
rare  in  cultivation.  Vicias  grow  freely 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  are  raised  from 

VIEnSSEUXIA  (Blue-eyed  Peacock 
Iris). —  V.  glaucopis  is  a  beautiful  bulbous 
plant  9  to  15  in.  high,  with  flowers  in  early 
summer,  about  2  in.  across,  pure  white, 
with  a  beautiful  porcelain -blue  stain 
nearly  \  in.  broad  at  the  base  of  each  of 
the  three  larger  divisions.  This  stain  is 
deep  violet  at  the  base,  and  margined 
with  dark  purple  teeth.  The  plant  should 
be  grown  on  warm  sheltered  borders  in 
sandy  peat  or  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
Increased  by  separation  of  the  bulbs  in 
aulumn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Syn.,  Iris 
Pavonia. 

TILLABSIA  (  Yellcnu  Buckbca,i).—  V. 
nyinph<eoiiies  is  an  interesting  British 
water  plant,  with  lea\es  like  those  of  a 
Water-Lily,  but  smaller,  and  floating.  Its 
yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  summer  singly, 
but  are\'ery  numerous,  and  lasting  through 
the  summer.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
water  flowers.     Division. 


VIHOA.  {Periwinkle).  —  Peretmial 
trailers,  hardy  and  vigorous  in  almost  any 
soil.  The  well-known  V.  major  (codudoo 
Periwinkle)  is  useful  for  banks  on  masses 
of  rootwork,  and  also  for  rocky  places  or 
by  wood  walks  and  there  are  seveial 
variegated  varieties,  including  a  eolden- 
ieaved  kind.  The  lesser  Periwinkle  (V. 
minor)  is  much  smaller  than  V.  major, 
and  useful  for  the  same  positions,  has 
several  varieties  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion j  a  white-flowered  one  (V.  m.  alba), 
a  reddish  one,  and  one  or   two  double 
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ones,  and  there  are  also  se\*eral  variegated 
forms.  V.  herbacea  is  much  less  frequently 
seen  than  our  common  Periwinkles,  but 
is  more  worthy  of  culture  on  rocks,  as  il  is 
not  rampant  iri  habit.  It  is  a  native  of 
Hungary,  flowers  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, and  its  stems  die  down  every  I'car. 
V.  acutiloba  is  a  distinct  and  elegant 
Periwinkle,  and  flowers  late  in  autumn 
and  in  winter,  bearing  delicate  mauii 
blossoms.  It  is  stiitable  for  sunny  banks 
and  slopes  and  for  warm  borders. 

VIOLA  ( Violet).— K  beautiful  and  u-ell- 
known  family,  many  kinds  of  which  are 
alpine  flowers.  Some  \'iolets  arc  among 
the  most  beautifiil  ornaments  which  be- 
deck the  alpine  turf;  and  even  the  com- 
mon Violet  itself  may  almost  be  claimed 
as  an  alpine  plant,  for  it  wanders  along 
hedgerow  ancl  hillside,  along  copses  and 
thin  woods,  all  the  way  to  Sweden. 
From  all  kinds   of  Violets  the  world  of 

ild  flowers  derives  a  precious  treasare 
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no  family  has  ^ven  our  gardi 
thing  more  precious  than  the  n 
races  of  Pansies  and  the  various  kinds  of 
lai^,  showy,  sweet-scented  Violets.  Far 
above  the  feint  blue  carpets  of  the  various 
scentless  wild  Violets  in  our  woods  and 
heaths,  our  thickets  and  bogs,  and  above 
the  miniature  Pansies  that  find  their 
home  among  our  lowland  field-weeds ; 
for  above  the  larger  Pansy-like  Violas 
(varieties  of  V.  lutea)  which  flower  so 
richly  in  the  mountain  pastures  of  northern 
England  and  even  on  the  tops  of  stone 
walls  ;  above  the  targe,  free-growing 
Violets  of  the  American  heaths  and 
thickets,  we  have  true  alpine  Violets, 
such  as  the  yellow  two-flowered  Violet 
(V,  biflora),  and  large  blue  Violets  such 
as  the  V.  calcarata  and  V.  comuta.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
beautj[  of  these  alpine  Violets.  They 
grow  in  a  turf  of  high  alpine  plants  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  so  in  height.  The 
leaves  do  not  show  above  this  densely- 
matted  turf,  but  the  flowers  start  up, 
waving  everywhere  thousands  of  little 
banners.  Violets  are  of  the  easiest 
culture ;  even  the  highest  alpine  kinds 
thrive  with  little  care,  and  V.  comuta  and 
V.  calcarata  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
thrive  even  more  freely  than  in  their 
native  uplands,  the  foliage  and  the  stems 
being  much  stronger.  Some  of  the  many 
stronger  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Violet 
might  be  naturalised  with  advantage. 
Slow-growing  compact  kinds,  like  the 
American  Bird's-foot  Violet,  enjoy,  from 
their  stature>and  their  comparative  slow- 
ness of  growth,  a  position  in  the  rock- 
garden  or  in  the  choice  border,  and  in 
such  a  position  they  are  of  easy  culture 
in  moist  sandy  soil,  Violets  of  ail  kinds 
are  easily  increased  by  cuttings  from 
stout  short  runners.  All  runners  that  are 
wiry  and  hard  should  be  rejected,  and 
none  should  be  taken  from  plants  that 
have  grown  in  pots  or  under  glass.  The 
cuttings  shoula  be  taken  off  the  first 
week  in  April  if  they  are  to  bloom  next 
year.  They  should  be  put  under  hand- 
lights  on  a  shady  border,  and  kept  close 
until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  the  lights 
may  be  tilted  a  little,  and  the  space 
gradually  increased  until  at  last  the  lights 
may  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  By 
September  the  plants  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting,  and  may  be  placed  in  beds 
4  ft.  wide,  three  rows  i  ft.  apart  being 
in  one  bed.  This  space  will  afford  room 
to  hoe  between  the  rows  while  they  are 
growing.  They  will  soon  spread  and  fill 
the  beds,  but  they  must  not  remain  more 
than  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  years  in 


the  same  place,  or  the  flowers  will  become 
small  and  short  stemmed.  If  they  are 
more  than  two  years  in  the  same  place, 
they  must  receive  liberal  top-dressings  of 
rotten  manure,  or  copious  applications  of 
manure  water.  Another  mode  of  pro- 
pagation, which  is  perhaps  attended  with 
less  trouble,  is  to  get  a  few  large  plants 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  and 
to  tear  them  into  as  many  pieces  as 
possible,  each  piece  having  a  little  bit  of 
root  attached  to  it  Little  pieces  without 
roots  may  be  placed  under  hand-lights 
and  treated  like  cuttings. 

The  following  are  amon^  the  most 
desirable  for  general  cultivation  ; — 

V.  b  ifl  ora  ( Tivo-Jlowered  Yellow 
Violet).  — 1)m%  bright  littie  Violet  is  a 
lovely  ornament  on  the  Alps,  and  in  many 

Earts  it  densely  clothes  every  chink 
etween  the  moist  rocks.  It  even  crawls 
under  great  boulders  and  rocks,  and  lines 
shallow  caves  with  its  fresh  verdure  and 
its  little  golden  stars,  and  is  useful  in 
rock-gardens  where  rude  steps  of  stone 
give  winding  pathways.  It  will  run 
through  every  chink  between  the  steps. 
Europe,  N,  Asia,  and  America. 

V.  calcarata  (Spurred  Violei).—Ttii% 
plant  resembles  the  well-known  V,  comuta 
in  flower  and  spur,  but,  instead  of  form- 
ing leafy  tufts,  it  increases  by  runners 
under  the  earth,  V.  calcarata  is  a  pretty 
plant  on  the  Alps,  usually  found  in  high 
situations,  amidst  dwarf  flowers,  and  is  so 
plentiful  that  its  large  purple  flowers 
sometimes  form  sheets  of^  colour,  and  it 
is  as  charming  in  the  rock-garden  as  in 
its  native  wilds.  Its  yellow  variety  (flava) 
is  the  same  as  V.  Zoysi. 

V.  conillta  {Horned  Pansy).— A  moun- 
tain Pansy,  with  sweet-scented  flowers 
pale  blue  or  mauve,  valuable  but  super- 
seded by  the  many  charming  tufted 
Pansies  raised  during  recent  years.  Alps 
and    Pyrenees.      Division,     cuttings,    or 

V.  cucnllata  {Large  American  Violet) 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  common 
Violet,  though  without  its  delicious  scent. 
It  belongs  to  a  section  which  includes  V. 
primutefolia,  blanda,  obliqua,  sagittata, 
palmata,  delphini folia,  canadensis,  pube- 
scens,  striata,  and  others  only  fitted  for 
a  place  in  botanical  collections. 

V,  gracilifl  is  a  remarkably  pretty 
dwarf  species,  never  failing  to  produce 
in  spring  an  abundance  of  deep  purple 
blossoms  in  dense  tufts.  It  is  hardy  in 
light  soil.     Mount  Olympus. 

V.  lutea  (Mountain  Violet).  —  The 
yellow  form  of  this  Violet  is  very  neat 
and  compact,  3  to  6  in,  high.    From  April 
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onwards  it  flowers  abundantly,  and  its 
flowers  are  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and  hand- 
some yellow,  the  three  lower  petals  being 
stnped  with  thin  tines  of  rich  olack. 

V.  Hanbyaim.— One  of  the  prettiest 
of  Violets,  abundant  in  flower,  free  and 
robust  in  growth,  and  quite  hardy. 
Geneiaily  it  begins  to  bloom  about  the 
end  of  February,  but  it  attains  its  greatest 
beauty  in  May.  The  deep  purple-blue 
flowers  resemble  those  of  V.  comuta ; 
and  there  is  also  a  yellow  variety.  Algeria. 

V.  odorata  {S-wtet  Violet).—1\i\%  well- 
known  plant  is  in  a  wild  state  widely 
spread  over  Europe  and  Russian  Asia, 
and  is  common  in  various  parts  of  Britain, 
while  it  is  grown  in  almost  every  garden, 
and  enormous  quantities  of  it  are  sold  in 
London,  Paris,  and  many  other  cities. 
Its  delicious  odour  distinguishes  it  from 
other  Violets.  It  may  be  grown  where 
almost  everything  else  but  weeds  would 
fail,  forming  carpets  for  open  groves  or 
the  fringes  of  woods,  of  hedges,  the  open 
parts  of  copses,  or  for  banks.  Instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  bed  for  cutting 
from,  it  should  fringe  shrubberies,  rock- 
f;ardens,  or  ferneries.  In  such  positions 
It  requires  no  care,  and  rewards  the 
planter  by  filling  the  cold  March  air 
with  unrivalled  sweetness.  It  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil,  but  best  on  free  sandy 
loam.  It  is  well  to  naturalise  the  plant 
on  sunny  banks,  fringes  of  woods,  and  on 
the  warmer  sides  of  bushy  places  to 
encourage  a  very  early  bloom. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sweet  Violet  is 
of  great  importance,  not  only  for  private 
gardens,  but  also  to  supply  the  vast 
demand  for  it  in  lai^e  cities.  About  Paris, 
the  cultivation  of  Sweet  Violets  for  the 
markets  is  largely  c*ried  on,  and  in  some 
places  three  or  four  acres  may  be  seen 
covered  with  these  flowers.  The  ground 
is  well  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
is  rich,  free,  and  warm.  The  plantations 
are  made  in  spring,  those  required  for 
the  winter  markets  being  grown  in  frames. 
Sweet  Violets  may  be  propagated  to  any 
extent  by  division,  but  strong,  healthy, 
free-flowering  plants  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  wnicn  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  gathered.  In  cold 
dry  parts,  where  Violets  do  not  succeed 
well,  and  also  where  they  are  required 
in  mid-winter,  it  is  better  to  raise  a 
number  of  healthy  plants  every  year,  and 
to  put  them  in  a  light  frame  m  a  sunny 
position  in  autumn.  With  very  little 
trouble  we  may  have  Violets  long  before 
they  bloom  in  the  open  ground.  Plants 
which  are  obtained  by  setting  out  runners 
in  spring  in  rich  soil,  and  receive  in  dry 


weather  all  the  water  they  need,  may 
be  set  in  a  cold  fiame  early  in  autumn. 
Allow  them  to  grow  until  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  fill  the  frames  with  leaves, 
put  on  the  sashes  with  a  shutter  over 
these.  The  plants  must  have  abundance 
of  air  on  mild  days,  and  water  as  they  need 
it  Aframe  of  three  sashes,  separated  into 
three  parts  by  boards,  may  be  uncovered, 
one  sash  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  thus  a  succession  of 
flowers  will  be  kept  up,  Violets  do  not 
like  forcing,  neither  do  they  need  it  if 
their  crowns  are  ripened  early,  attd  they 
are  tempted  by  the  protection  of  glass  to 
open  out  genially  and  exhibit  their  fra- 
grant blossoms. 

In  the  open  border  Sweet  Violets 
thrive  on  a  moderately  heavy  rich  soil; 
if  the  soil  happens  to  be  light  and  gravelly, 
some  stiff  material  and  plenty  of  mantire 
must  be  added  to  it  ;  and  if  poor  and 
hard  clay,  it  wil!  be  benefited  by  the 
sharp  gntty  matter  and  abundance  of 
rotten  manure.  Violets  require  shelter, 
but  not  that  of  a  wall ;  and  in  town  gardens 
or  gardens  surrounded  by  high  walls 
they  are  seldom  healthy.  Their  natural 
shelter  is  a  hedgerow,  in  which  they  %^ 
currents  of  pure  air,  which  are  essential 
for  keeping  down  red-spider  and  for 
maintaining  the  foliage  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Violets  grow  wel!  on  the  north 
or  north-east  side  of  a  Hornbeam  hedge, 
if  somewhat  naked  at  bottom,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  their  leaves 
early  in  spring,  and  aflbrd  a  partial  shade 
in  summer.  When  the  soil  is  deep  and 
rich,  however,  Violets  will  bear  a  consider- 
able amount  of  sunshine.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  few  plants  in  different  positions, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  siiccession  of  blootn. 
On  south  borders  Violets  dwindle  and  die  ; 
but  a  few  roots  on  sunny  banks  will  give 
some  early  pickings. 

The  insects  that  trouble  the  Violet 
most  are  green-fly  and  red-spider.  The 
first  is  generally  the  result  of  a  close  un- 
healthy atmosphere,  and    is    easily  got 


hand -dusting  with  sulphnr 
is  the  best  remedy,  but  it  is  easy  to 
prevent  its  occurrence  by  syringing  the 
plants  and  their  surrounding 

The  varieties  of  the  Violet  are  very 
numerous.  We  have  the  single  white  and 
the  single  rose,  the  double  white,  the  Cor, 
(a  very  largeand sweet  variety),  the  Queen 
of  Violets,  Admiral  Avellan,  La  Grasse 
Bleue,  La  France,  California,  Princess  erf 
Wales,  Luxonne,  Belle  de  Chatenav, 
WhiteCiar,  Lady  Hume  CampbeU  Mane 
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Louise,  Viaoria  Regina,  Wellsiana,  and 
the  perpetual  blooming  Violet^  we  11 
known  in  France  as  La  Violette  des  Quatre 
Saisons.  It  differs  slightly  from  the 
Sweet  Violet,  but  is  valuable  for  flowering 
long  and  continuously  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring.  It  is  the  variety  used  by  the 
cultivators  round  Paris.  The  double  white, 
or,  as  it  becomes  in  the  open  air,  the  rosy- 
white  Belle  de  Chatenay,  has  a  robust 
habit.  Though  not  so  pure  as  the  old 
double  white  kind,  it  blooms  more  freely, 


when  grown  in  frames,  or  in  beds  in  the 
open,  where  the  thick  growth  keeps  the 
flowers  well  up  from  the  soil.  Blandyana, 
another  double,  is  a  rather  free  bloomer 
with  dark  flowers. 

V.  pedat*  (Sirifs-foot  Vwlf^.—The 
most  beautiful  of  the  American  Violets, 
with  handsome  flowers  i  in.  across,  pale 
or  deep  lilac,  purple  or  blue,  the  two 
upper  petals  being  sometimes  velvety  and 
deep  violet  like  the  petals  of  a  Pansy. 
The  variety  bicolor  is  prettier  than  the 
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and  is  not  so  loose  in  its  growth.  The 
Neapolitan  kind,  V.  o.  pallida  plena,  will 
doubtless  ever  be  a  favourite,  m  spite  of 
other  and  newer  kinds,  but  it  needs  a 
frame  in  severe  weather.  Marie  Louise 
is  a  fine  kind,  and  is  a  great  advance  upon 
the  Neapolitan  kind  ;  its  flowers  are 
larger,  rather  deeper,  and  more  freely 
produced.  The  old  double  blue  kind  has 
very  full  and  neat  flowers,  but  its  stems 
are  short.     It  is,  however,  very  beautiful 


type  ;  its  floMers  larger, and  the  petals  are 
arranged  flat  like  those  of  a  Pansy,  the 
two  upper  ones  rich  velvety  purple,  and 
the  three  lower  delicate  blush.  V.  pedata 
is  free  in  growth  in  a  light  rich  soil  in 
partial  shade,  but  the  variety  bicolor 
succeeds  only  in  certain  localities,  and  is 
rare  even  in  its  native  soil.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  the  choice  rock-garden,  but 
may  also  be  grown  in  borders  where  the 
soil  is  peaiv,  sandy,  and  moist. 
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V.  reniformiB  {New  Holland  Violet).— 
This  mantles  the  ground  with  a  mass  of 
small  leaves,  has  numerous  slender  creep- 
ing stems,  and  bears  ihraughoul  the 
summer  blue  and  white  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  about  Z  inches  from  the 
([round.  It  is  pretty  far  planting  out  over 
a  bed  of  peat  or  very  light  earth,  where 
taller  plants  are  put  out  in  a  scattered 
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manner  during  the  summer,  but  being 
very  small  and  delicate,  it  should  not  be 
used  with  coarse  subjects.  It  must  be 
treated  tike  a  lenrler  bedding  plant— taken 
up  or  propagated  in  autumn,  and  put  out 
in  May  or  June.  Australia.  Division. 
V.  r.  grandiflora  is  a  larger  plant  in  all  its 
parts.    -S>n.,  Erpetion. 

V.  rothomageiiaU  i^otfcw  VioM).—X 
handsome  plant  belonging  to  the  tricolor 
group,  dwarf,  and  with  low  creeping  stems 
which  bear  in  spring  numerous  purple  and 
white  blossoms.  It  is  a  free  grower,  but, 
being  a  native  of  Sicily,  is  not  so  hardy  as 
some  Violets,  and  should  be  grown  in  a 
light  soil  and  a  warm  border. 

V.  tricolor  {HearfS'tase).—T\x  Pansy 
is  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  V, 
tricolor,  though  it  is  probably  descended 
from  V.  altaica — a  species  to  which  a 
good  many  Pansies  seem  nearly  allied. 
But  the  Pansies  are  so  numerous,  so  varied, 
and,  withal,  so  distinct  from  any  wild 
species  of  Violet,  that  little  can  be  traced 
of  their  origin.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain  :  the  parents  of  this  precious  race 
were  true  mountaineers.  Only  alpines 
could  give  birth  to  such  rich  and  brilliant 
colour  and  such  noble  amplitude  of  bloom. 
Its  season  never  ends  ;  it  often  blooms 
cheerfully  enough  at   Christmas,  and  is 


sheeted  with  gold  and  purple  when  the 
Hawthorn  is  white  with  blossoms.  Such 
a  flower  must  not  be  ignored  on  our  rock- 
gardens,  even  though  it  thrives  in  almost 
any  soil  and  position.  It  may  be  treated 
as  an  annual,  a  biennial,  or  a  perennial, 
according  to  climate,  position,  and  soil. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  weeds  in  Scot- 
land, the  wild  V.  lutea,  may  be  grown  in 
the  south  of  England,  if  shehered  from 
the  midday  sun.  It  thrives  capitally  with 
a  north  or,  better  still,  a  north-east 
exposure,  if  sheltered  by  tall  trees  or 
buildings,  so  that  it  may  get  the  cool  sun 
of  the  early  morning  only. 

For  borders   one  way  is  to  grow  the 

flants  from  seed.  The  Belgian  or  foncy 
ansies  are  remarkable  for  the  strange 
and  almost  gorgeous  variety  of  their 
colours  and  the  unusual  size  of  many  of 
the  blooms.  They  are  more  hardy  as 
seedlings,  and  more  robust  as  plants,  than 
the  other  kinds,  and  yield  agreater  variety 
of  colours.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
July  or  August,  in  pans  of  light  leafy  soil, 
such  as  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  mould  from 
rotted  turf,  and  placed  in  a  cool  shady 
place.  When  mixed  seeds  are  sown,  sow 
each  separately  at  a  distance  of  i^  in.  or 
so.  As  soon  as  the  first  seeds  have  ger- 
minated and  the  seedlings  have  three 
pairs  of  leaves,  they  should  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  weaker  and  more 
backward  ones,  for  amongst  the  seedlings 
which  are  the  last  to  appear  will  be  found 
the  greatest  proportion  of  finely-coloured 
flowers.  It  is  important  to  sow  the  seed 
when  fresh. 

It  is  rarely  convenient  to  plant  the 
seedlings  at  once  where  they  are  to 
bloom,  therefore  they  should  be  placed  in 
pots  plunged  in  a  cool  place  in  the  open 
ground,  and  shifted  to  their  final  place 
m  time  to  get  well-established  l>eforc 
winter  sets  in.  They  stand  the  winter 
well,  and  the  only  danger  lies  in  hea\'y 
rain  or  sleet  succeeded  by  sharp  frosts. 
A  pot  inverted  over  each  plant  to  protect 
the  soil  from  too  much  wet  would  be 
sufficient  protection.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  move  Pansies  in  spring  unless  they 
have  been  kept  in  pots  during  winter,  in 
which  case  they  may  be  planted,  thot^h 
with  as  little  root-disturbance  as  possible. 
Pansies  are  divided  into  two  sections 
— the  show  or  English  kinds,  and  the 
fancy  or  Belgian  kinds.  The  first  com- 
prises five  divisions  :  white  and  yellow 
ground  belted  Pansies,  white,  yellow, 
and  purple  Pansies.  The  selfs  must  be 
clear  decided  colours,  and  should  have  a 
black  well-defined  blotch  under  the 
eye.    The  belted  kinds  should  have  a 
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white  or  yellow  ground,  together  with 
centre  blotch,  and  a  broad  mai^in  of 
bronzy-red,  chestnut,  purple,  or  crimson, 
or  other  hue  ;  the  colours  must  be  dense, 
and  the  margins  distinctly  defined.  The 
tlowers  of  the  show  section  should 
be  rounded  in  form,  stout  of  petal,  and  of 
good  size,  but  size  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  quality  of  the  markings.  A  fency 
Pansy  should  have  a  large  deep-coloured 
blotch,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  petal  and  portions  of  the  side 
petals.  The  rest  of  the  flower  may  be 
white,  yellow,  buff,  red,  maroon,  purple, 
crimson,  and  various  other  shades,  but 
not  so  dense  as  the  centre  blotch.  Some 
fancy  Pansies  are  flaked  or  parti-coloured, 
but  al!  good  ones  are  showy  and  beautiful 
beyond  the  ioiagination  of  those  who 
have  only  seen  common  strains.  Named 
Pansies  come  fairly  true  from  seed,  but 
the  only  way  to  secure  a  stock  of  any 
fwrticular  variety  is  to  take  cuttings. 
When  any  plant  or  plants  show  flowers 
which  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate,  the 
best  way  is  to  sacrifice  the  bloom  for  the 
year,  pinch  the  bloom-buds  off"  as  fast  as 
they  show,  feed  the  piant  well  with  dress- 
ings of  leaf-mould  pricked  in  about  the 
roots,  and  peg  the  first  shoots  down  so  as 
to  leave  the  crown  of  the  plant  exposed, 
for  fresh  healthy  shoots  to  rise  from.  A 
few  shoots  should  be  taken  off"  when  they 
have  made  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaves, 
and  be  planted  in  light  soii,  sand,  and 
leaf-mould,  under  a  hand-glass,  and  kept 
moist  and  shaded.  The  pegged -down 
stems  will  produce  shoots  which  may  be 
taken  off  in  the  same  way  ;  and  when 
well  rooted  treated  as  seedlings. 

A  good  plant  combines  a  profusion  of 
fine  flowers  with  a  dwarf,  short -stemmed, 
stocky  habit,  and  the  plant  when  in  bloom 
is  a  round  green  bush,  with  theflowers  about 
^  in.  clear  of  the  leaves.  It  is  useless  to 
save  seed  before  a  stock  of  lirst-class 
plants  is  obtained.  July  is  early  enough 
:o  sow  the  seed  in  the  south  of  England, 
)ut  farther  north  it  may  be  sown  earlier, 
intil  in  Scotland  it  should  be  sown  in 
he  spring. 

Tufted  Pansies. — These  are  hybrids 
if  Pa.nsies  and  alpine  Violets.  The  term 
'  tufted  "  has  been  very  properly  used  to 
[istmgn^ish  plants  of  a  spreading  habit, 
ike  Pinks,  Aubrietia,  and  Alpine  Violets, 
rom  plants  with  simple  erect  stems,  like, 
ay,  the  Stock,  Lupine,  and  Aster.  Some- 
tnies  the  two  forms  of  habit  occur  in  the 
ame  family ;  for  instance,  there  are 
'iola^  that  are  tufted  and  Violas  that  are 
ot- — the  German,  French,  and  other 
ansies  in  our  gardens  do  not  spread  at 


the  root  as  the  tufted  Pansies  do.  Plants 
of  this  "  tufted  "  habit  are  often  a  mass  of 
delicate  rootlets  even  above  the  ground, 
so  that  they  are  easily  increased.  Hence 
when  older  Pansies  die  after  flowering, 
those  crossed  with  the  alpine  species 
remain,  like  true  perennials,  and  are  easily 
increased.  The  term  Pansies  is  a  good 
one  in  all  ways.  Without  an  English 
name,  we  shall  always  have  confusion 
with  the  Latin  name  for  the  name  of  wild 
species.  To  all  of  these  belongs  the  old 
Latin  name  of  the  genus  Viola.  It  is 
now  agreed  by  botanists  that  all  cross- 
bred garden  plants  ~  including  tufted 
Pansies,  of  course — should  have  popular 
English,  and  not  Latin,  names.  "  Beading 
Vidas"  is  a  vulgar  compound  of  bad 
English  and  Latin ;  whereas  "tufted 
Pansies  "  is  a  good  English  name  with  a 
clear  meaning. —  The  Garden,  l6th  Jan. 
1892. 

These  are  the  flowers  hitherto  generally 
known  as  Violas  and  bedding  Pansies, 
and  Dr.  Stuart,  who  has  raised  some  of 
the  best  and  truest  of  them,  says : — 
"  Botanically,  Violets,  Pansies,  and 
Heart's-ease  are  all  the  same.  Tufted 
Pansies  are  crosses  from  the  garden 
Pansy  and  Viola  comuta,  the  latter  being 
the  seed-bearer.  Pollen  from  V.  comuta 
applied  to  the  Pansy  produces  a  common 
enough  form  of  bedding  Pansy — never 
the  tufty  root-growth  obtained  when  the 
cross  is  the  other  way.  I  have  proved 
this  by  actual  hand-crossing.  Most 
strains  of  tufted  Pansies  are  bred  the 
wrong  way,  and  in  consequence  lack  the 
fibrous  tufty  root  which  makes  the 
Violetla  strain  perennial." 

Having  settled  the  name,  the  next  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  select  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  charming  flowers,  which 
are  certainly  more  valuable  for  our  flower 
gardens  than  the  ordinary  Pansy,  fine  and  . 
rich  in  colour  as  these  are.  They  are  so 
because  the  colours  are  simple  and  gener- 
ally pure  and  true,  and  because  they  are 
most  eflfective  when  used  in  groups,  and 
then  they  are  perennial,  and  may  be  easily 
increased  and  kept  true. 

The  new  race  of  Tufted  Pansies  raised 
by  Dr.  Stuart,  of  which  Violetta  was  the 
first,  is  a  precious  addition  to  this 
large  family,  because  the  flowers  are 
pure  in  colour  and  so  sweetly  scented. 
The  older  tufted  Pansies  were  welcome, 
but  al!  of  them  had  wiry  streaks  about  the 
eye,  not  a  serious  detraction,  but  it  is  a 
gain  to  have  kinds  that  are  quite  rayless, 
as  are  all  of  Dr.  Stuart's.  Violetta  the 
first  has  small  flowers,  but  all  the  later 
have  large  flowers,  and  in  other 
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respects  they  are  equal  to  the  older  sons, 
much  more  tufted  in  habit,  and  better 
garden-plants  in  every  way.  Among  the 
best  kinds  are  Albino,  Blue  Gown,  Blush 
Queen,  Bridal  Wreath,  George  Muirhead, 
Queenie,  Lucy  Franklin,  Flower  of  Spring, 
King  of  Whites,  Sweet  Lavender,  and 
Sylvia.  These  in  their  several  shades  of 
colour  are  certainly  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  ever  seen.  The  best  of 
the  older  kinds  with  white  flowers  are  Mrs. 
Kinrear,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Violetta, 
Mrs.  Gray, and  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale 
(with  a  delicate  bluish  shade).  Near  these 
creamy-whites  come  a  group  ef  creamy 
or  pale  yellow-coloured  kinds,  such  as 
mentioned  above.George  Lord,  Henry  IV., 
and  Devonshire  Cream.  Among  yellows 
there  is  nothing  better  than  Ardwell  Gem, 


Pembroke,  Molly  Pope,  Stephen,  and 
Mrs.  Greenwood.  Perhaps  the  most 
precious  of  all  are  the  lavenders  and 
delicate  blues,  such  as  Ariel,  Florizel, 
Azurea,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  For- 
midable, and  Bessie  Clarke.  Of  the 
blues  and  rich  dark  purples  we  have 
.Archie  Grant,  Blue  King,  Holyrood, 
Cliveden  Purple,  Lottie,  and  Max 
Kolb. 

Although  we  like  the  colours  simple  and 
pure,  there  are  other  pretty  ones  of  a 
different  kind,  such  as  Columbine,  Blue 
Cloud,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Countess  of 
Kintore,  Skylark.  In  the  south, however, 
they  are  uncertain,  liable  lo  vary  much  in 
colour,  and  never  good  in  effect  like  the 
true  selfs.  Some  kinds,  like  Violetta,  are 
white,  running  off  to  delicate  bluish  or 
lilac  hues.  These  delightful  thin^  are  so 
easily  raised  and  crossed,  that  it  might 


almost  be  well  if  each  garden  had  its  o«n 
colours,  by  the  raising  of  a  few  kinds  f<w 
itself,  so  as  to  have  as  much  variety  a± 
possible. 

These  plants  iove  a  light  and  cool 
moist  soil.  In  northern  districts  they  are 
naturally  more  at  home  under  ordinary 
conditions  than  in  the  south,  and  to  bring 
them  to  perfection  in  the  south,  spedaJ 
treatment  is  necessary. 

For  early  spring-flowering  the  cuttings 
should  be  rooted  in  July  or  August,  and 
planted  out  in  their  places  the  first  or 
second  week  in  October.  They  commence 
blooming  early  in  April.  In  heavy  soils, 
that  is,  such  as  are  liable  to  crack  with 
drought,  use  abundance  of  leaf-soil,  burnt 
ashes  from  the  rubbish  fires,  and  the  like. 
to  bring  them  into  better  working.  Also 
select  a  dry  time  for  digging,  working 
in  the  above  with  plenty  of  short  manure 
from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  scattering 
an  inch  or  so  on  the  surface  for  the  roots 
at  planting  time.  Cuttings  are  better  than 
divisions  ;  particularly  if  they  are  made  of 
the  young  shoots  stripped  from  the  old 
stool  with  a  heel  attached.  To  annually 
obtain  a  supply  of  these  cuttings  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plant  out  a  rcseire  batch  of 
plants  for  the  purpose.  About  the  second 
week  in  June,  cut  them  back  to  w-ithJn  3 
in.  of  the  soil.  A  month  afterwards  the> 
will  be  bristling  with  young  shoots.  As 
soon  as  3  in.  long,  scatter  some  fine  soil 
and  leaf- mould  among  the  young  gron-ths, 
and  keep  well  watered  for  a  fortnight,  by 
which  time  the  majority  will  be  making 
roots  freely.  A  fortnight  later  they  will  he 
ready  for  planting  in  nurser\'-beds  in  a 
shady  spot  and  in  good  soil.  As  growth 
is  renewed,  pinch  out  the  top  of  each  to 
encourage  the  quicker  formation  of  shoots 
at  the  base.  By  October  there  will  be 
some  grand  plants  for  putting  into  their 
permanent  quarters,  full  of  youth  and 
vigour  that  will  produce  masses  of  Aowen 
by-and-by. 

Virgilia.    Sec  Cl.vdrastis. 

VISO ARIA.  —  V.  oaitala,  a  showy  and 
beautiful  hardy  annual  from  South  Europe. 
is  well  suited  for  a  border.  Seed  should 
be  sown  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  the 
seedlings  thinned  out  when  large  enougb. 
V.  oculata  is  6  or  8  in.  high,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  rose-coloured  blossoms  with 
a  dark  centre.  The  varieties  cardinalis 
(bright  crimson-puqjie),  ccerulea  (bluish)^ 
alba  (white),  Dunnetti  (rose),  splendens 
(scarlet),  picta  elegans  (crimson  pur|^, 
edged  with  white),  and  a  dwarf  \ariety, 
nana,  about  9  in.  high,  are  desirable. 

VI800M  ALBini  (/»/«//<■/■(«■). -This 
half-shrubby  parasite  on   trees  is  often 
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■welcome  in  the  pleasure  ground  or 
orchard,  and  is  not  without  beauty  of 
■colour,  but  where  abundant  it  is  very 
injurious  to  trees  of  all  kinds,  being  a 
true  parasite  and  living  on  the  sap  ot  its 
supporting:  tree.  It  grows  on  many  trees, 
■both  evergreen  and  summer- leafing — 
orchard  trees,  limes,  poplars,  elms,  ' 
willows,  hornbeam,  beech,  acacia,  horse- 
chestnut,  firs — rarely  on  the  oak  in  Britain. 
In  districts  where  the  plant  is  wild,  the 
thrushes  spread  it  about  by  wiping  the 
seeds  off  their  bills  on  the  bark.  In 
orchards  or  woods  it  is,  where  plentiful, 
very  injurious  to  both  fruit   trees  and 


timber.  As  to  the  best  way  of  increasing 
this  plant,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  writes  ;— 

"  1  find  growth  of  the  seeds  certain  if 
they  are  placed  on  clean,  fresh,  smooth 
bark  in  Aprii  or  May,  and  then  covered 
with  one  thickness  of  black  muslin  or 
lawn,  so  that  birds  do  not  peck  them 
away,  as  they  do  if  unprotected.  Many 
make  the  mistake  of  putting  on  the  seeds 
at  or  about  Christmas- time  before  they 
have  ripened  enough  to  grow.  Do  not 
cut  slits  in  the  bark  in  which  to  insert  the 
seeds  ;  ihe  best  way  is  simply  to  apply  it 
to  the  clean  bark  only. 

"  Apart  altogether  from  its  botanical 
interest  or  its  antiquarian  lore,  the  mistle- 
toe, when  well  grown  in  dense  masses  on 
either  apple  or  pear,  really  becomes  an 


effective  plant  in  cither  garden  or  in  the 
winter  landscape.  The  warm  yellowish 
sap-green  or  olive-green  leaf  masses 
dangling  from  bare  and  leafless  trunks 
or  branches  are  distinct  and  effective, 
thickly  set  with  the  clustered  berries  that 
glisten  in  the  sunshine." 

VITKX  {ChasteTrif).-  V.  Agnus-castus 
is  a  very  old  S.  European  shrub,  with 
divided  leaves,  and  in  late  summer, 
clusters  of  small  pale  lilac  flowers.  It 
grows  6  to  10  ft.  high  against  a  wall,  but 
even  thus  protected  is  liable  to  be  killed 
durinjr  a  severe  winter. 

VITIS(Fi>«).--Woodyc!imbing  shrubs 
of  much  interest  and  garden  value, 
owing  to  their  luxuriant  habit, 
,^race,  and  handsome  foliage,  which 

rid 

Whilst  some  are  valuable  for  the 
walls  of  houses,  others  may  be  used 
for  co\'ering  arbours,  pergolas,  the 
pillars  of  verandahs,  old  tree  stumps 
or  sloping  banks.  In  ihe  rase  of 
the  stronger,  taller-growing  species 
they  may  be  made  10  clamber  over 
living  trees.  They  are  moisture- 
loving  plants,  and  require  liberal 
treatment.  Where  space  is  limited 
Ihey  can  be  kept  at  any  required 
size  by  means  of  pruning,  but  the 
best  effects  are,  of  course,  obtained 
where  they  can  ramble  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Where  they  are  in- 
tended to  spread  over  living  trees, 
they  should  always  be  planted 
sufficiently  far  away  from  Ihe  trunk 
to  allow  rain  and  light  to  reach 
ihem,  and  with  good  rich  soil  to 
start  in.  In  the  majority  of  the 
species  increase  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  cuttings  or  by 
single  "  eyes  "  treated  like  those  of 
the  common  Grape  Vine,  though  some, 
however,  can  only  be  increased  by  seeds. 
Layering  will  occasionally  prove  success- 
ful with  those  that  refuse  to  root  from 
cuttings.  Crafting  should  only  be  resorted 
to  as  a  last  ri 


Vitis, 

V.  SBtivalifl  (Summei  Graft).  —  The 
leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  colour  when  old, 
but  in  a  young  slate  covered  on  the  lower 
surface  with  a  reddish  down.  The  leaves  of 
[his  measuring  from  4  <□  6  ins.  across,  the 
berries  small— about  Ihe  size  of  Black 
Currants— acid  liut  edible.  New  England  to 
Florida,  and  wt-stwards. 

V.  califoniica  (6Wi/.>mid«  »'iW}.— This 
if  the  best  of  the  American  Grape  Vines,  (ex- 

D,,„.,.A3<lioglc 
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eluding  the  Ampeteptis  secliun)  for  colour  in 
auiumn,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers, 
climbing  over  lofty  trees.  lu  leaves,  which 
lam  a  deep  crimson  in  autumn,  are  rounded 
and  covered  with  down. 

V.  COldifolu  {Frost  Crapt).—K  vigorous 
X'ine  with  thin,  Ihtee-lobed  leaves.  mI^asu^ing 
3  to  6  ins.  in  diameter,  the  lobes  ending  in  a 
long,  tine  point.  The  berries  are  black  and 
only  eatable,  after  frost.  A  moisture- loving 
Vine,  affecting  in  a  wild  stale  the  hanks  of 
streams.  New  England  to  Nebraska  and 
southwards. 


grown  in  the  United  Stales.  It  olicn 
ascends  high  Irces  in  its  own  coiintrj'  and  may 
be  planted  in  ours  with  this  end  in  view.  New 
England  to  Minnesota  and  southwards. 

V.  VUlpUU  (Seuthern  Fex  Graft).— A 
distinct  Vine,  the  leaves  are  smalt  (2  to  J  ins. 
across)  and  rounded,  smooth  and  shining  on 
both  surfaces,  bright  green.  Other  Ameriaui 
Grape  Vines  worth  proviing,  Init  iios.<iessiiig  no 
particular    value    t«yond    those    already    de- 


rribed. 


'upeit'u 


V.  ripan&{^'>vr»r/«  Viae).—\a  this  the 
sweet,  Mignonette-like  perfume  of  the  flowers 
of  many  American  Vines  is  in  this  species 
es]>ecially  apparent.  The  variety  falmala  has 
the  branchlets  and  frequently  the  petioles  of  a 
red   colour.     Nova  Scotia    to  Manitoba  and 

V.  LabnUCa  {Nerlktrn  Fax  Grape).  — Ui 
leaves  arc  amongst  the  largest,  Ixith  the)-  and 
the  young  hranchlets  being  coverett  on  the 
under  surface  with  a  rusty-coltmied  or  some- 
limes  whitish  down.  In  a  wild  state  the  frutl 
has  a  musky  flavour,  but  by  cullivalion  it  has 
been  much  improved,    -  ■ 


1  a  photOETppb  by  Miu  WilLmott. 

This  is  bctler  known  as  Amptlofsis  qaittqmi' 
folia,  its  folia^  chai^ng  in  Ihe  fall  of  ibc 
year  to  various  shades  of  crimson,  scsrlet,  and 
puiple.  For  covering  arlxiurs,  walls,  veraiidato. 
or  old  tree  slumps  there  is  no  climber  whiii 
produces  so  luxuriant  an   effect  in  so  shon  ■ 
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brilliant  autumnal  colours.  This  iii  self-sup- 
porting, and  will  attach  itself  firmly  to,  and 
climb  tothe  tops  of  high  walls —a  useful  quality. 
Vitis  Coignetue  {CrimsoH-Uaved  Vine).  — 
For  niany  years  a  Vine  clambering  over  a  tall 
Pine  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  nursery  at 
Knap  Hill  hits  been  at  once  a  puzile  and  a 
delight  to  all  who  have  seen  it.  The  foliage 
before  latling  turns  a  glorious  crimson,  making 
one  of  the  tnosl  beautifiil  of  autumn  garden 
pictures.  There  is  now  every  reason  to 
believe  thai  it  is  KiVii  Coignilia,  of  which 
numerous  plants  have  been  lately  raised  in  this 
country  from  seeds  collected  in  Japvi.  The 
undcT-sur&ce  of  the  leaf  is  covered   with  a 


V.  inCOIUtatU.— As  is  the  case  with  So 
many  of  the  Vines,  this  shows  great  variety  in 
the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  this  tendency  to 
variation  shows  itself  also  in  the  colours  the 
leaves  pi:l  on  in  autumn.  In  the  hesi  forms 
the  leaves  assume  various  rich  tints  of  purplish- 
red  and  crimson.  There  is  also  n  form  whose 
foliage  has  a  hroniy  hue  more  or  less  through- 
out the  season,  but  especially  when  young. 
Cuttings.  Japan.  Sym.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi 
and  A.  tricuspidata. 

V.  BonunetL— It  has  large  leaves,  differ- 
ing from  all  the  Vines  in  cultivation  (except 
Spinovitis  Davidi)  in  having  the  branches  and 
petioles  covered  with  bristles  or  sloul  hairs. 


other 

V.  heterophylla  {Hifp-itaved  Vint).—k 

variety  of  this,  known  as  hum uli folia,  is  the 
most  beautifulof  the  various  forms  oflhiss|iecics, 
and  in  autumn  bears  pretl)^  turquoise -blue 
l)enries.  This  Vine  requires  in  most  places  a 
position  on  a  wall  in  order  to  induce  it  to  fruil 
with  proper  freedom,  and  succeeds  better  in 
dry,  poor  soil.  A  variegated  form  is  pretty, 
the  foliage  being  mottled  with  white  or  feint 
pink.  A  sheltered,  sunny  pceilion  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  varie^tion  to  its  full 
eittent.     China,  Japan,  and  Corea. 


I       SpinovitiS    Davidi    is  nearly  allied   to 

I   V.  Romaneti,  having  the  same  bristly  or  even 

prickly  character.  Both  this  and  V.  Romaneti 


of  the  common  Grape 

vine  the  following  may  be  alluded  to  ;  Piir- 
/ur/ii.— This  is  one  of  the  deepest  purpte- 
foliaged  plants  we  possess.  Although  the 
colour  becomes  most  intense  in  autumn  the 
leaves  have  a  broniy-purple  tinge  from  the 
first.  Var,  npiifolia  is  the  ftrslcy-leaved 
Vine.     Its  leaves  are   very   deeply   cut,    frc- 

3uently  into  several  leaflets,  which  are  again 
eeply    lobed.     Besides   these  there    are  the 
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Miller's  (irape,  with  smallish  leaves  covered 
with  white  down,  and  ihe  "  Teinturier" 
Grape,  the  leaves  of  which  assume  a  beauti- 
ful claiel  coEour  before  they  fall,  and  among 
the  lai^e  number  of  Vines  grown  in  wine- 
making  countries  there  are  man;  worth  grow- 
ing for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following 
Asiatic  species :  V.  ficifolia,  a  distinct  plant 
with  small  tound-Iobed  leaves  like  those  of  the 
Fig  i  V.  fiexuosa.  V.  Tkuxberni,  whose 
foliage  turns  red  in  autumn  ;  and  V.  seriana- 
fatia,  an  interestii^  species  of  the  Ampelopsis 
group,  with  tuberous  roots  like  a  Dahlia,  and 


pafmale    or    bipinnate    foliage.       All    these 
are  natives  of  China  and  Japan.     V.   hima- 
layana  is  a  North  Indian  species  with  sUikinc 
tnfoliale  leaves.— W.  J.  B. 
Yittadenia.    See  Erigeron. 


IBaiA  ( Tufted  Nairbeir). 
— A  charming  group  of  aipines,  closely 
allied  to  the  Hairbells,  and  mostly  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Dalmatia  and 
Asia  Minor.  They  are  all  useful  free- 
flowering  aipines,  and  hardy,  forming 
tufts  which  bear  large  heads  of  pretty, 
bell-shaped,   upright   flowers,   of  various 


shades  of  purple.  The  chief  points  in 
their  culture  are  full  exposure,  plenty  of 
sunshine,  a  free  gritty  soil,  ana  raising 
the  plants  above  the  surrounding  level,  so 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  stagriant 
moisture  remaining  near  them. 

All  the  species  are  true  perennials, 
easily  cultivated,  vigorous,  and  free- 
flowering;.  They  are  difficult  to  increase 
by  division  on  account  of  the  long  roots 
thej'  make,  but  they  ripen  seed  freely, 
which  if  sown  directly  it  is  gathered 
rarely  tails  to  germinate.  Syn.  Edrai- 
anihus. 

W.  D.iLMATiCA,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Dalmatia,  is  a  lufied  species  with 
narrow  Grass-like  leaves,  2  to  4  in.  in 
length,  and  flower-stems  at  first  drooping, 
afterwards  erect,  4  to  6  in.  high,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  violet-blue  colour,  in 
clusters  which  appear  in  July  and 
.\ugust. 

W.  GR.*C1US.  —  This  is  a  variable 
species  from  New  Zealand,  with  square, 
hairy,  much-branched  stems,  the  leaves 
opposite,  narrow  toothed,  and  hairy,  the 
flowers  terminal,  erect,  but  nodding  while 
in  bud,  blue,  large,  and  attractive,  flower- 
ing all  through  the  summer.  \V.  stricta, 
littoralis,  capillaris,  and  pol}-morpha  are 
varieties  of  this  kind. 

W.  GRAMiNiFOLiA  is  the  commonest 
and  easiest  to  manage,  forming  tufts  of 
long  Grass-like  leaves,  bearing  bunches 
of  large  purple  flowers.  It  ripens  seed 
freely,  and  that  scattered  about  in  the 
rock-garden  usually  germinates  readily. 

W.  HEDERACEA  {Ivy -leaved  Hair- 
hell), — A  native  plant  closely  allied  to 
Campanula.  It  has  creeping  thread-like 
branches,  which  bear  small  leaves  and 
light  blue  flowers.  There  is  about  it  an 
interest  and  erace  not  found  in  other  more 
robust  members  of  the  family,  especially 
when  seen  interlaced  with  the  pink  60^ 
Pimpernel  on  British  bogs.  Worthy  of  a 
place  for  a  moist  spot  in  the  rock  or  bog- 
garden,  and  easily  increased  by  divisirat. 
It  is  abundant  in  Ireland  and  the  soutli 
and  west  of  England. 

W.  KiTAiBELi  is  a  sturdy  tufted  species, 
with  large  purplish  blue  flowers  and 
narrow  toothed  leaves. 

W.  Pu.MiLiO  forms  a  dwarf  tuft  q 
narrow,  ncedle-like  leaves  of  a  bluish  tii> 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  ha 
large  flowers  of  a  reddish-lilac  or  bluis 
colour,  bell-shaped,  numerous,  and  bom 
erect  on  short  stems,  coming  in  succcs 
sion  on  the  tuft  for  more  than  two  mouh 
in  May  and  June. 

W.  PUMILIORUM  is  the  rarest,  and  il 
though  little  different  from  \V.    PumiKa 
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it  gives  us  aiKrther  shade  of  colour,  smaller 
and  narrower  leaves,  a  more  straggling 
habit,  and  longer-tubed  flowers.    We  find 

it  an  excellent  hardy  plant  for  the  rock- 
garden,  where  on  raised  mounds  of  free 
gritty  soil  it  grows  and  flowers  vigorously. 

W.  SAX  1  COLA.— A  beautiful  species 
from  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand,  with 
leaves  in  close  tufts  and  pretty  flowers 
which  first  appear  in  June  and  keep 
coming  in  succession  till  November.  It 
is  easily,  raised  from  seed  and  varies 
greatly  from  white  to  deep  blue.  The 
best  forms  can  be  increased  by  division. 
It  makes  a  handsome  rock  plant,  and. 
when  left  undisturbed  and  allowed  to  shed 
its  seeds  freely,  gives  the  cultivator  no 
trouble,  but  makes  a  highly  attractive 
picture. 

W.  SERF VLLI  FOLIA,  with  its  small  and 
Thyme -like  leaves  and  abundance  of 
purple-blue  flowers,  is  effective  on  ledges 
in  the  rock-garden. 

\V.  TENUIFOLIA  is  a  dwarf  compact 
growing  species,  with  hairy  stems,  short 
slender  leaves  and  small  flowers,  six  to 
ten    in    a    head,   violet-blue    or   whitish- 

WAITZIA.— Half-hardy  annual  Com- 
posites from  Australia.  Of  the  four  kinds 
of  Waitiias  in  cultivation  all  are  valuable 
for  their  pretty  flowers,  which  are  useful 
for  winter  bouquets.  W.  acuminata  has 
a  variety  with  purple  flowers,  and  another 
with  yellow  flowers.  W.  aurea  has  bright 
yellow  flowers.  W.  corymbosa  has  white 
and  purple  flowers,  and  the  flowers  of  W. 
grandiflora  are  like  those  of  W.  aurea,  but 
finer.  All  grow  about  i  ft.  high,  and 
require  to  be  treated  like  other  tender 
annuals,  such  as  Rhodanthe.  They 
succeed  best  in  an  open  position  in  sandy 
peat.  Seeds.  The  seedlings  should  be 
shifted  into  different- sized  pots  before 
planting  out  in  May.  Waitzias  flower  in 
August  and  September. 

WALDSTEfflli.— Dwarf  Rosaceous 
plants,  three  of  which,  W.  geoides,  W.  fra- 
garioides,  and  W.  trifolia,  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  last  is  the  most  attractive,  but 
not  one  is  ornamental  enough  for  border 
culture,  but  only  for  dry  banks  and  such 
places.     Their  yellow  flowers  appear  in 

^^wIItSONIA  {Bugle  Uiy).  —  Bulbous 
plants  representing  some  ofthe  most  beau- 
tiful of  thelarge  Iridaceous  family.  Several 
of  the  finest  were,  long  ago,  favourites  in 
gardens.  VVatsonias  cannot  be  called 
hardy,  but  in  the  southern  counties  some 
of  them  succeed  perfectly  in  open  borders. 
There  are  only  a  dozen  species  and  about 
as  many  varieties,  half  of  which  are  varia- 


tions from  W.  Meriana.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  S.  Africa,  but  their  head- 
quarters are  at  the  Cape.  There  is  a 
great  diversity  of  colours,  and  some  of 
the  trade  lists  even  advertise  a  "mixed" 
selection  representing  "all  colours."  The 
commonest  species  seem  tobe  W.  Meriana, 
W.  coccinea,  W.  iridifolia,  W.  rosea  alba, 
W.  humilis,  W.  angusta  {also  known  as 
W.  fulgida),  and  W.  aletroides.  .All  these 
kinds  are  true  Watsonias,  and  have  much 
more  showy  flowers  than  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  genus.  The  white  Watsonia 
(W.  alba)  is  a  lovely  plant,  flowering  in 
early  summer.  With  regard  to  culture, 
treatment  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  the  early  Gladioli  will  suit  them. 
Where  they  are  pown  in  frames,  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  is  saved,  and  they  give 
finer  flowers  as  the  young  growths  are 
protected  when  they  most  need  it. 
Generally,  however,  it  will  be  found  best 
to  grow  the  plants  in  warm  situations  in 
open  borders  of  light  rich  soil.  Of  the 
varieties  offered  in  trade  lists,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  representative  :  W. 
coccinea,  fulgens,  Meriana,  alba,  humilis, 
mat^nata,  rosea,  speciosa,  fulgida,  brevi- 
folia,angustifo!ia,Grooivorsi,  Louis  XV]., 
Wreede,  Duchess,  George  IV.,  Chilea, 
Due  de  Bern,  and  Dlucher. 

WEIOELA  {Bush  Honey5uckle).-~TaR 
Weigelas  have  long  been  in  the  front 
rank  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  are  de- 
servedly popular,  being  elegant,  rapid  in 
growth,  and  beautiful  in  bloom.  A  multi- 
tude of  varieties  have  sprung  from  W. 
floribunda,  W.  grandiflora  (known  also 
as  W.  amabilis),  W.  rosea,  and  W,  hor- 
tensis.  These  are  natives  of  China  and 
japan,  have  been  introduced  within  the 
last  forty  years,  and  so  much  hybridised 
that  they  are  rarely  found  pure.  The 
most  valuable  sorts  have  come  from  W. 
grandiflora,  which  has  the  largest  flowers, 
while  the  smaller,  but  more  numerously- 
flowered  kinds,  have  originated  from  W. 
rosea  and  W.  floribunda.  The  varieties 
have  been  raised  chiefly  on  the  Continent, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  their  names,  A 
selection  ofthe  best  kinds  should  include 
the  following  ;  Abel  Carriire,  numerous 
small  flowers  of  deep  red  ;  Isolinx,  large 
flowers  of  white  or  pale  rose  with  yellow 
markings  ;  Van  Houttei,  large  and  showy 
white  and  red  flowers  ;  Lemoinei,  numer- 
ous small  deep  crimson  -  red  flowers  ; 
GroCnowe^enei,  one  of  the  best,  the 
flowers  bemg  large,  of  pink  or  pale  rose, 
with  a  yellow  blotch  ;  striata,  a  pretty 
sort,  having  flowers  striped  with  red  and 
SteUneri,  with  numerous  deep  red 
rouscriijjson- 
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red  flowers  ;  hortensis  ntvea,  more  spread- 
ing than  that  of  others,  with  larger  and 
paler  foliage,  and  large  pure  white 
Howers  ;  and  Candida.  If  a  larfie  collec- 
tion is  needed,  the  following  may  be  added 
to  those  already  enumerated  :  Carminea, 
Emile  GalM,  Docteur  Baillon,  Edouard 
Andr^,  Aug.  Wilhelm,  Diderot,  Montes- 
quieu, and  Desboisi.  The  golden-leaved 
W.  Looyraansi  aurea  is  a  very  fine  orna- 
mental shrub,  usually  retaining  its  bright 
golden  foliage  through  the  season.  Its 
variegated -leaved  form  is  also  excellent. 
All  sorts  are  of  free  habit  if  planted  in 
good  sail  in  an  open  position.  They 
should  never  be  crowded,  but  grown  as 


isolated  groups  on  lawns,  or  placed  on 
the  margins  of  shrubberies.  Weigelas 
make  large  bushes,  6  to  lo  ft.  high  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  and  their  graceful 
drooping  branches  are  ornamental,  even 
when  leafless  in  winter.  They  should  be 
top-dressed  annually  with  good  rich  soil, 
and  pruned,  leaving  the  vigorous  stems 
and  the  branches  that  yield  the  finest 
bloom.  Weigelas  are  now  classed  boiani- 
cally  in  the  genus  Diervilla,  which  also 
includes  other  species,  such  as  D.  sessili- 
flora  and  U.  tnfida,  from  N.  America. 
Neither  of  these  is  to  be  recommended 
for  general  cultivation,  though  both  are 
worth  planting  for  the  bright  tints  of 
their  autunm  foliage, 
WH1TLAVIA.-W.  !-r,i?,diflora  is  a 


beautiful  plant  allied  to  the  Nemophila,  at- 
taining a  height  of  about  i  ft.  of  branched 
growth,  with  an  abundance  of  showy  bell- 
shapedblossomsofarichdeepblue.  There 
is  a  white  variety,  and  also  one  called 
gloxinioides  with  white  and  blue  flowers. 
W.  grandiflora  is  a  hardy  annual,  and 
may  be  sown  either  in  autumn  or  in 
spring  in  the  open  border,  in  good 
friable     soil.       California.       Hydrophyl- 

WIOANDIA.  —  These  noble-leaved 
plants  are  natives  of  the  Tropics,  but  they 
succeed  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  The 
best  is  W.  caracasana,  from  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  New  Granada ;  but 
even  this  will  only  succeed  in  the  warm- 
est and  best  shehered  southern  ganlens. 
W.  caracasana  may  be  used  with  superb 
effect  either  in  a  mass  or  as  a  single 
plant.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  shoots,  or  from  seeds,  the  young 
plants  grown  in  a  moist  and  geni^ 
temperature  through  the  spring  months, 
and  kept  near  the  light,  so  as  to  preser\'e 
the  plant  in  a  dwarf  and  well-clolbed 
condition.  It  should  be  very  carefully 
hardened  off  previous  lo  being  planted 
out  at  the  end  of  .May.  The  stems  of  W. 
macrophylla,  from  Mexico,  are  covered 
with  short  stinging  hairs, bearing  brownirii 
viscid  drops,  which  adhere  to  the  hand 
like  oil.  W.  imperialis,  a  new  variety, 
is  said  to  excel  the  others  in  its  growth. 
W.  Vigieri  is  another  fine  kind,  of  qin^ 
and  vigorous  growth,  and  of  remarkable 
habit.  Its  leaves  are  3  ft.  9  in.  long 
(including  the  leaf-stalk),  and  are  33  in. 
across,  and  its  stem,  nearly  7  ft.  high  Mid 
3:0.  in  diameter,  bears  a  column  of  leaves. 
This  plant  is  distinguished  by  its  leaves 
and  stem  being  covered  in  a  giUitp 
degree  with  glossy,  slender,  srindi|g 
bodies,  so  thick  as  to  give  the  a^^R 
a  glistening  appearance.  W.  urttij^p 
often  planted,  but  is  decided lyjnferiaMa 
the  foregoing,  except  in  its  power  of  sav* 

I  An  Wigandias  have  clusters  of  blue  or 
I  violet  blossoms,  which  are  not  often 
borne  in  the  open  air  with  us.  lo 
I  their  native  habitats  they  range  from 
'  3  to  12  fi.   high,  W.  caracasana  being 

the  tallest. 
;  WISTABIA  (C/j-t/w).— The  noblest 
of  all  woody  climbers  ever  introduced  to 
Europe.  Besides  giving  a  beautiful  cover- 
ing  for  houses  or  other  buildings,  the 
imon  Wistaria  is  of  great  value  used 
a rious  other  ways.  It  can  be  grow-a 
pergolas,  on  arbours,  and  even  00 
In  Mr.  Waterer's  nurserj-  at  Knap 
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trees.     In  the  end, 
nums  will  get  the  i 

while  the  two  flower  together,  and  the 
pale  blue-purple  racemes  of  the  Wistaria 
and  the  golden  ones  of  the  Laburnum 
make  a  fine  contrast.  An  old  Oak  that 
has  seen  its  best  days  would  be  a  suitable 
support  for  it.  In  gelling  this  or  any 
other  climber  to  grow  on  living  trees,  the 
difficulty  is  at  the  start,  chiefly  because 


doubt,  the  Labur-  |  standards  at  least  in  the  good  situations 
t  of  it.  but  mean-  '  in  the  south,  and  bowers  and  the  most 
beautiful  lacework  of  summer-houses  may 
be  formed  with  this  climber  aione.  For 
example,  a  strong  framework  of  tent 
shape  might  easily  be  covered  with  it. 
The  timbers  or  irons  of  the  roof  mi^ht  be 
close  enough  for  the  foliage  of  the  Wistaria 
to  cast  a  slight  shade  over  the  interior,  and 
the  motive  for  such  a  thing  would  be  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  shrub  when  in 
flower,  garlanding  it,  and  forming  a 
temple  of  graceful  bloom. 

W.  CH1NENS1S.— The  oldest  kind  intro- 
duced and  so  liir  (he  most  beaulifiil.  Its 
single  and  double  white  forms  are  beautiful, 
although  neither  of  them  flowers  with  anything 
like  (he  freedom  of  (he  true  plant.  The 
double  blue  form  is  a  poor  thing,  and  in  wet, 
stormy  weather  these  double  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  damage. 

In  the  VAR,  HACROnOTRVS  the  flowers  are 
of  a.  paler  shade  of  blue-putple,  and  (he 
racemes  are  longer,  (he  flowers  being  farther 
apart.  A  variegated  form  is  not  wonh  a  place. 

\V.  BBACHVBOTRVs.  —  Ahhoiigh  nearly 
sevenly  years  since  a  Wistaria  under  this  name 
was  brought  to  Europe  from  Japan  by  Siebold, 
bu(  little  can  be  said  of  i(.  Judging 
by  published  figures,  it  appears  to  be 
no  more  than  a  dwarf  variety  of  W.  ckineasis, 
with  racemes  of  (he  same  blue-purple  flowers, 
only  shorter,  as  Ihe  specific  name  suggests. 
Var.  -allia  has  been  spoken  highly  of  in  [he 
United  Slales,  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 

\V.  MULTiJUCA  ifapanesi  Gly(inc).~\ 
very  Iteautiful  plant  with  racemes  often 
between  z  ft.  and  3  ft.  long,  fluwering  a 
fortnight  later  than  the  Chinese  Glycine,  the 
blossoms  much  less  closely  packed  on  the 
spikes.  The  colour  is  not  invariably  the 
same  in  different  plants,  but  it  is  always  a 
of  delicate  lilac  and   white.      "" 


of  the  livingTrools  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
s  to  K'row,  and  then  the  Wistaria  should 
be  planted  well  away  from  the  trunk 
where  sun  and  rain  can  reach  it.  A  good 
plan  is  to  sink  a  large  tub  with  the  bottom 
knocked  out,  and  till  this  with  ^ood  rich 
loam  and  leafraould,  and  by  the  time  the 
Wistaria  has  filled  this  with  roots  il  will 
be  able  to  hold  its  own. 

It  now  and  then  makes  very  graceful 


variety  alba   has  flowers  wholly  white,   and 
'   there  are  two  formsof  the  plant  in  cultivation, 

■  W,  JAPONICA. — The  plant,  a  rare  climber, 
sometimes  met  with  under  this  name  belongs 
to  (he  closely  allied  genus  MiUellia.  The 
flowers  appear  in  small  racemose  clusters  in 

I  June  and  July,  and  are  while. 

W.  FRUTESCBNS.— This  IS  the  only  species 

I  found  wild  in  the  New  World.  It  is  a 
climber,  but  not  a  slrong  grower,  the 
flowers  pale  blue-purple,  arranged  densely  in 
racemes  3  ins.  to  3  ins.  loi^  in  June.     Tnerc 

I  are  two  varieties  in  cultivation,  one,  magnifica, 
has  racemes  over  I  fl.  in  length  ;  the  second  is 

1    a  whiteform.-\V.  J.  I). 

W00D8IA.— These  pretty  deciduous 
hardy  Ferns  arc  admirably  suited  for 
a  northern  position  in  the  alpine  or  rock- 
garden.  .As  they  are  impatient  of  sun- 
shine, drainage  should  receive  special 
attention,  and  they  should  have  a  mixture 
of  fibry  peat  and  loam,  which  has  some 
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broken-up  sandstone  mixed  with  it.     It  is 

a  good  plan  to  place  Woodsias  between  i 
little  blocks  of  sandstone  which  just  peep  ' 
out  of  the  soil.  These  blocks  of  stone  ' 
could  be  covered  with  Sedums  and  other  1 
flowering'  rock  filants.  The  best  hardy  | 
species  are  W.  ilvensis  and  W.  alpina ;  i 
there  is  also  a  very  beautiful  North  i 
American  kind  named  W.  obtusa.  | 

WOODWABDIA.— There  are  a  few 
hardy  species  of  these  noble  Ferns.  AUare 
handsome,  have  broad  beautifully  arching  . 
fronds,  which  are  especially  ornamental  if 
seen  a  little  above  the  lei'el  of  the  eye. 
Woodwardias  thrive  under  the  ordinary 
conditions    of   the    hardy    fernery,    and 
succeed  in  a  shady  position  if  they  have  a 
light  peaty  soil  that  is  moist  in  summer, 
Tnc  principal  hardy  kinds  are  W.  areolata   | 
(angustifblia)  and  W.  virginica,  both  from  | 
N.  America  ;  W,  japonica  and  W.  orien-  : 
talis,  from  Japan  ;  and  W.  radicans  from 
Madeira.     W.  radicans  is  the  lenderest, 
and  requires  a  sheltered  position,  and 
perhaps  protection  in  severe  cold. 

WOLFBNIA.—  IV.  carintkiaca  is  a  re- 
markably dwarf,almost  stem  less  evergreen 
herb,  12  to  18  in.  high,  bearing  in  summer 
showy  spikes  of  drooping  purplish-blue 
flowers.  Found  only  on  one  or  two  moun- 
tains in  Cari  nth  ia.  W.carinthiacaisapretty 
plant  for  rock-gardens  or  borders,  but 
should  have  a  light  moist  sandy  loam.  W. 
Amherstiana  from  the  Himalayas,  similar 
to  the  Carinthian  species,  but  more  showy, 
rare,  and  we  have  seen  it  only  in  Kew 
Gardens.  It  is  hardy,  grows  freely  in  any 
position  in  the  rock-garden,  but  prefers  a 
shady  spot  and  light  rich  soil.  Scrophu- 
lariacea-. 

XANTHOOBBAS  {Chinese  Chestnut). 
— ,V.  sorbifolia  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  hardy 
tree,  but  not  a  rapid  grower  ;  its  leaves 
elegant,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  marked  with  red,  borne  in  erect  clus- 
ters, but  to  thrive  it  requires  a  climate 
warmer  than  that  of  Britain. 

After  having  been  for  many  )'ears  a 
rare  plant  in  English  gardens  it  is  becom- 
ing more  widely  known  and  cultivated, 
and  among  the  gardens  where  it  succeeds 
well  is  that  at  Offington,  Worthing,  where 
it  has  ripened  its  fruits,  which  recall  to  us 
in  form  and  size  the  fruits  of  the  Horse 
Chestnut.  The  seedlings  raised  from 
English  ripened  fruits  may  give  us  fine 
varieties,  as  there  is  a  great  difference 
among  individuals  of  this  shrub  as  regards 
the  size  of  flower  and  cluster  as  well  as 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  China.  At 
Kew  it  thrives  but  indifferently  compared 
with  specimens  I  have  seen  in  mild  coast 


gardens,  but  I  imagine  that  against  a 
wall  it  succeeds  better,  for  at  Kew  it 
reaches  the  top  of  a  iz  ft.  wall,  while  as 
an  open  bush  it  is  only  half  that  height. 

ZESANTHEMT7M.— ^.  aimuum  is  a 
hardy  annual,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Ever- 
lasting flowers,  growing  about  2  ft.  high, 
and,  if  sow-n  in  patches,  yields  abundant 
masses  of  white,  purple,  and  yellow 
double,  single,  and  semi-double  blossoms. 
A  packet  of  mixed  seed  sown  in  any 
ordmary  garden  soil  in  March  will  give  a 
variety  of  colours.  The  principal  kindsart 
—Album,  whit«  ;  imperiale,  dark  violet- 
purple  ;  plenissimum,  dark  purple,  double ; 
superbissimum,  double,  globe-flowered  ; 
and  Tom  Thumb,  a  compact  dwarf  variety. 
The  flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting,  and, 
if  dried  in  autumn,  are  useful  for  winter 
decoration.     S.  Europe.    Compositfe. 

XEBOPHTLLUM  (Turkey's  Beard). 
— X.  aspkodeloides  is  a  beautiful  tuberous- 
rooted  plant  with  the  aspect  of  an  Aspho- 
del, forming  a  spreading  tuft  of  grassy- 
leaves,  its  tall  flower-stem  terminated  by 
a  raceme  of  numerous  white  blossoms. 
It  grows  well  in  a  moist,  sandy,  peaty 
bolder,  and  in  the  drier  parts  of  boggy 
ground.     Pine  barrens  in  N.  America. 

X.  tenoz. — This  very  beautiful  species- 
is  found  wild  in  various  parts  of  North 
America,  especially  in  Pine  barrens,  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  continent- 
The  flower-stems  2  to  5  ft.  high,  the  raceme 
varying  from  1  (o  2  ft.  long,  the  flowers 
crowded  and  attractive,  the  segments 
white  with  a  violet  centre.  Uivisioti  or 
seed.     D.  K. 

TTTCCA  {Adam's  Netdle).—\T\  its  own 

?eculiar  habit  and  style  of  growth  the 
ucca  has  no  rival  among  hardy  plants. 
Though  the  stiffest  of  all  garden  plants, 
it  has  grace  and  elegance,  under  all  con- 
ditions, if  the  plant  is  not  cramped  for 
room.  Yuccas  seem  fitted  for  various 
uses,  as  a  single  plant  may  stand  alone  od 
a  lawn,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  bed,  or 
numbers  may  be  grouped  with  other  plajits, 
or  form  a  bed  by  themselves.  Yuccas  look 
especially  well  on  rock-garden  banks. 
They  arc  not  very  particiSar  about  soil, 
but' do  not  flourish  so  well  in  sand,  chalk, 
or  peat.  They  are  hardy  save  in  very 
severe  winters  and  on  coo!  soils.  All  ot 
the  kinds  mentioned  below  are  so  v^orous- 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kill  them. 
Suckers,  unless  carefully  taken,  are  apt  to 
die  down  to  the  ground  when  first  planted ; 
but  if  they  are  left  alone  they  wili 
renew  their  growth  in  a  few  months. 
There  are  several  hardy  species  well  suited 
for  the  flower-garden,  and  quite  distinct 
r. ,:,,.. I., tTOOQrC 
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from  each  other.    The  effect  of  well-de- 
veloped Yuccas  is  equal  to  chat  of  any  hot- 
house plant  that  we  can  venture  to  place  in 
the  open  air  for  the  summer,  while  they 
are  green  and  ornamental  at  all  seasons. 
The  free-flowering  kinds,  Y.  filamentosa 
and  Y.  flaccida,  may  be  associated  with 
any  of  our  nobler  autumn -flowering  plants, 
from  Gladiolus  to  the  great  Stance  laii-  | 
folia.      Even  species  that  do  not  flower  > 
so  often,  like  Y.  pendula  and  Y.  gloriosa,  : 
are  magnificent  if  grown  in  the  full  sun  . 
and  planted  in  good  soil.    Division  of  the 
tem  and  the  rhizome.      Yuccas  should  be   ' 


planted  singly,  beginning  with  healthy 
young  plants,  so  as  to  secure  perfect 
specimens. 

T.  aloifolu.— A  distinct  species,  with 
a  stem  which,  fully  developed,  is  as  thick 
as  a  man's  arm, and  6  to  i8  ft.  high.  The 
numerous  leaves  of  the  plant  are  dark 
green,  but  have  a  slight  glaucous  bloom  ; 
ascend  rigidly;  are  i8  lo  21  in.  long, 
broad  at  the  middle,  while  their  homy 
margin  is  rolled  in  for  2  or  3  in.  below  the 
point,  and  is  finely  toothed  in  the  remain- 
mg  portion.  The  flowers  are  almost 
while,  and  are  borne  in  a  vast  pyramidal 
panicle.  Y.  aloifolia  is  hardy,  but  is  not 
generally  known  to  be  so.     It  should  be 


tried  on  well-drained  slopes  in  good  sandy 
loam.  The  finest  varieties  are  quadricolor 
and  versicolor.  Their  leaves  are  variously 
edged  with  green,  yellow,  and  red.  They 
are  hardy,  but  as  they  are  yet  far  from 
common,  it  will  be  best  to  use  them  in  the 
greenhouse  or  the  conservatory,  or  to 
place  them  in  the  open  air  during  sum- 
mer. They  look  very  pretty  when  isolated 
on  the  Grass,  the  pols  bemg  plunged  to 
the  rim.     S.  America  and  W.  Indies. 

T.  uicnstifoUa.— This  is  the  smallest 
of  all  the  Yuccas.  When  in  flower  it  is 
not  more  than  3  ft,  high.  Its  long  strips 
of  leaves  are  nearly  1^  ft.  in  length,  but 
are  not  more  than  \  in.  in  width.  They 
are  thick  and  rigid,  of  a  pale  sea-green 
colour,  and  fringed  with  white  filanients. 
Y.  angustifoiia  bears  a  simple  raceme  of 
white  flowers  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 
Till  it  is  more  plenti^l,  it  should  be  grown 
in  warm  borders,  in  well-drained  sandy 
loam.  It  is  excellent  for  rock-gardens.. 
N.  America. 

T.  c&nalicnlata.— The  leaves  of  this 
Yucca  are  entire — i.e.  neither  toothed  nor 
fjlamentose  at  the  margin,  and  form  a 
dense  rosette  on  a  stem  i  or  2  ft.  high. 
Each  leaf  is  20  to  24  in.  long,  and  2  to  2i 
in.  broad  at  the  middle,  strong,  rigid,  and 
deeply  concave.  TTie  flowers  are  creamy- 
white,  and  borne  in  a  large  panicle  4  or  5 
ft.  high.  It  is  well  suiteo  for  isolation  or 
groups,  but,  till  more  plentiful,  should  be 
encouraged  in  favourable  positions  and  on 
warm  soils.     Mexico. 

T.  fllanuntosa.— Awell-known  species, 
with  apple-green  leaves  and  a  much- 
branched  panicle,  4  lo  6  fi,  high.  It 
varies  very  much  when  raised  from  seed. 
One  variety  (con cava)  has  short,  strong, 
broad  leaves,  which  are  more  concave 
than  those  of  the  type ;  another  variety 
(maxima)  has  narrow  leaves  which,  though 
nearly  2  ft.  long,  are  onlj[  z\  in.  broad.  It 
has  a  panicle  7  10  8  ft.  high.  Y.  filamen- 
tosa flowers  with  much  vigour  and  beauty. 
It  has  a  fine  variegated  variety.  All  the 
varieties  of  Y.  filamentosa  thrive  best  in 
peaty  or  fine  sandy  soil.     N.  America. 

T.  flftccida. — A  siemless  species,  some- 
what resembling  Y.  filamentosa,  but 
smaller,  has  a  downy  branching  panicle, 
3  or  4  ft.  high,  and  bears  close  rosettes  of 
leaves  18  to  24  in.  long,  and  about  \\  in. 
broad  at  the  middle.  They  are  often 
fringed  with  filaments,  the  young  ones 
nearly  erect,  and  the  old  ones  abruptly 
reHexed  in  the  middle,  and  appearing 
almost  broken.  This  gives  such  an 
irregular  aspect  to  the  tufts,  that  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the 
varieties  of  Y'.  filamentosa.    Y.  flaccida. 
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.also  flowers  more  regularly  and  abund-  i 
anCly  than  Y.  filamentosa,  and  is  well  , 
suited  for  groups  of  the  liner  hardy  plants,   , 
for  borders,  or  to  plant  in  large  isolated 
tufts.    N.  America, 

T.  gUnceeceiiB.  —  A  free-flowering 
kind,  with  a  panicle  3  or  4  ft.  high,  and 
sea-green  leaves,  about  18  in.  long,  with  ' 
a  few  filaments  on  the  margins.  The 
flowers  arc  greenish- yellow,  when  in  bud 
tinged  with  pink,  which  gives  the  whole 
inflorescence  a  peculiarly  pleasing  tone. 
It  is  a  very  useful  and  omamental  sort,  ' 
fine  for  groups,  borders,  isolation,  or  for 
placing  among  low  shrubs.     N,  America. 

T.  Kloriosa.— A  large  and  imposing 
Yucca  of  distinct  habit  and  somewhat 
rigid  aspect.  Its  flower-stem  is  over  7 
ft.  high,  much  branched,  and  bears  an 
immense  pyramidal  panicle  of  large  al- 
most white  flowers.  Its  numerous  leaves 
are  stilT  and  pointed.  It  is  one  of  the 
noblest  plants  in  our  gardens,  and  is 
suitableforalmost  any  position.  .  It  varies 
very  n)uch  when  grown  from  seed,  and 
this  is  a  good  recommendation,  as  the 

SMter  variety  of  fine  form  we  have  the 
tter.  Its  chief  varieties  are  Y.  g.  longi- 
folia,  plicata,  maculata,  glaucescens,  and 
minor.  The  soil  should  be  a  rich  deep 
foam.     N.  America, 

T.  pendula.— Perhaps  the  best  species, 
considering  its  graceful  habit,  vigour  and 
hardiness.  It  grows  about  6  ft:,  high  ;  its 
leaves,  at  first  erect  and  of  a  sea-green 
colour,  afterwards  become  reflened  and 
change  to  a  deep  green.  Old  and  well- 
established  plants  standing  alone  on  the 
Grass  are  pictures  of  grace  and  symmetry, 
from  the  lower  leaves  which  sweep  the 
ground  to  the  central  ones  that  pomt  up 
as  straight  as  a  needle.  It  is  amusing  to 
think  of  people  putting  tender  plants  in 
the  open  air,  and  running  with  sheets  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  and  rain  of 
autumn  and  early  summer,  while  perhaps 
not  a  good  specimen  of  this  fine  plant  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  place.  There  is  no 
plant  more  suited  for  planting  near 
flower-beds  or  for  associating  with  them. 
N.  America.     =■  Y.  recurva. 

T.  Treculeann.  —  This  species  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  both  from  its 
habit  and  from  the  dimensions  of  its 
lea\'es.  Like  many  Yuccas  of  its  family, 
young  specimens  of  V.  Treculeana  differ 
considerably  from  those  which  have 
reached  maturity.  Thus,  while  the  leaves 
of  young  specimens  are  benl,  and  generally 
inflected,  those  of  mature  specimens  are 
erect,  rigid,  long,  and  straight.  The  stem 
of  the  plant  is  about  10  m.  in  diameter,  I 
and  furnished  on  all  sides  with  leaves  ■ 


about  4  ft.  long,  straight,  thick,  and  deeply 
channelled,  very  finely  toothed  on  the 
edges,  and  end  in  a  stiff  sharp  point.  The 
stout  branched  flower-stalk  is  about  4  fl- 
long,  the  branches  erect,  12  to  20  in.  long, 
bearing  flowers  »-ith  long  narrow  petals 
of  a  shining  yellowish- white.  If  placed 
singly  it  is  excellent  for  banks  and  knolls, 
and  is  also  suitable  for  the  boldest  grtiups. 
Texas. 

Any  one  wishing  to  have  3  distinct 
collection  of  Yuccas  would  find  the  kinds 
mentioned  suitable,  but  there  are  several 
other  spiecies  more  or  less  desirable. 
The  dead  flower-stems  of  Yuccas  make 
capital  supports  for  delicate  creepers. 

ZAFAHIA  {Creeping  Virvain).  —  7.. 
nodiflora  is  a  pretty,  spreading  trailer,  with 
prostrate  stems  2  or  3  ft.  in  length,  which 
late  in  summer  bear  small  round  heads 
of  little  purplish  flowers.  Suitable  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  rock-garden,  for 
borders  or  edgings  in  free  warm  soil. 
Asia  and  Anienca.  Syn.  Lippia  nodiflora. 

ZAUSOHHEBIA  {CalifomMn  Fuch- 
sia).—Z,  californica  is  a  distinct  and 
bright  perennial  hardy  in  warm  soils  in 
sheltered  places,  but  in  cold  localities 
requiring  a  little  winter  protection,  such 
as  a  covering  of  ashes.  It  grows  13 
to  18  in.  high,  and  yields  an  abundance 
of  gracefully  drooping  bright  vermilion 
flowers  durmg  summer  and  autumn.  It 
flourishes  in  sandy  loam  in  the  rock- 
garden,  and  groivs  capitally  on  an  old 
wall,  but  on  heavy  and  moist  soils  does 
not  thrive.     California.     Division  or  seed. 

ZEA.  {Indian  Corn).—Z.  Mays  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  Grasses  that  thrive 
in  our  climate,  almost  indispensable  to 
our  gardens,  and  has  a  fine  appearance 
either  isolated  or  associated  with  other 
fine-leaved  plants,  Cuzko  and  Caragua 
are  the  largest  of  the  green  varieties, 
and  gracilllma  the  smallest  and  rnost 
graceful.  The  variegated  or  Japanese 
Maize  is  a  handsome  variety  that  comes 
true  from  seed.  It  is  useful  for  inter- 
mingling with  arrangements  of  ordinary 
bedding  plants  for  vases ;  and  may  be 
grown  in  light,  rich,  warm  soil  in  the 
margins  of  beds  of  sub-tropical  plants. 
or  in  any  position  where  its  varie^tion 
may  be  well  seen,  and  where  its  grace- 
ful leaves  are  effective.  It  has  a  habit 
of  breaking  into  shoots  rather  freely 
near  the  base  of  the  central  stem,  and 
this  should  recommend  it  for  planting 
on  the  turf  in  an  isolated  manner,  or  in 
groups  of  three  or  five.  The  seeds  of 
the  Maize  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle 
hot-bed    in    April,  although    seeds    will 
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occasionally  succeed  out-of-doors.  Gradu- 
ally harden  ofTthe  plants  before  they  have 
made  more  than  three  or  four  little  leaves, 
keeping  them  in  a  cool  tiame  near  the 
glass,  so  as  to  keep  them  sturdy,  finally 
exposing  them  by  taking  off  the  lights. 
This  method  is  perhaps  the  more  desirable 
in  the  case  of  the  variegated  Maize,  which 
does  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  the  green 
kinds.  In  no  case  should  the  plants  be 
drawn  up  long  in  heat,  for  if  they  are 
they  will  not  thrive  so  well.  The  first 
few  leaves  of  the  variegated  kind  are 
.green,  but  soon  begin  to  manifest  the 
striping.  The  plants  should  be  planted 
out  about  the  middle  of  May. 

ZELKOWA  ( Water  £M).— Elm- like 
summer- leafing  trees,  distinct  in  form. 
Several  kmds  are  in  cultivation,  acuminata 
of  Japan,  crenata  of  the  Caucasus  {Syn., 
Planera  Richardi).  Versckaffelti  of  East- 
em  Asia,  and  aquatica  of  N.  Anierica. 
In  Britain  these  trees  take  their  place 
amon^  the  trees  of  a  secondary  nature, 
not  being  very  remarkable  for  growth  or 
flower,  though  the  form  of  one  kind 
(crenata)  is  distinct  and  good.  Syn., 
Plantra. 

ZESOBIA.— Z.  speciosa  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shrubs  in  the  Heath  family, 
about  a  yard  high,  with  small  roundish 
leaves  of  a  pale  green.  In  the  variety 
pulverulenta,  the  leaves  are  almost  white, 
covered  with  a  mealy  glaucescence ; 
flowers,  white  and  wax-like  in  form,  re- 
semblingthose  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  come 
in  summer  in  beautiful  loose  drooping 
clusters.  A  well-flowered  specimen  is 
most  charming,  and  lasts  for  some  weeks 
in  beauty,  thriving  in  a  peaty  soil  or  a 
sandy  loam.  It  comes  from  the  South- 
jcm  United  States ;  and  is  therefore 
not  absolutely  hardy.  In  nurseries  it 
is  known  as  Andromeda  cassinisefolia 
and  A.  speciosa,  and  its  variety  Z.  pulveru- 
lenta as  A.  dealbata  and  A.  pulverulenta. 

ZEPHTBA27THEB  {Zephyr-f&wer).— 
This  beautiful  Hower  has  been  termed  the 
Crocus  of  America.  There  are  about 
fourteen  species, — low-growing  bulbous 
plants,  with  grassy  leaves,  which  appear 
in  spring  with  or  before  the  Crocus-like 
flowers,  which  are  white  or  rosy-pink, 
large  and  handsome.  Zephyranthes  re- 
quire rest  during  winter,  and  at  that 
season  are  best  kept  dry.  In  ^ring  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  the  full  sun  in 
sandy  soil.  They  do  well  in  the  green- 
house, four  or  six  being  planted  in  a  pot. 
Offsets.     The  valuable  species  are  : — 

Z.  Atwnasco  {Atamasco  if/j-).— This 
handsome  plant  is  a  native  of  N.  America, 
where  it  is  a  conspicuous 


damp  places  in  woods  and  fields.  Its 
glossy  leaves  appiear  at  the  same  time 
as  the  blossoms,  and  slightly  exceed  them 
in  height.  The  white  flowers  are  striped 
with  rose,  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  borne 
singly  upon  a  scape  6  in.  high.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  July,  grows  well  in  the 
open  border,  and  increases  rapidly  by 
offeets,  which  should  be  removed  and 
divided  in  the  spring  of  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  Z.  Candida  is  similar,  but 
less  hardy. 

Z.  cattoata.  —  This  lovely  plant  has 
narrow  leaves,  and  its  flower-stem,  which 
is  about  6  in.  high,  bears  a  delicate  rosy 
flower,  2  or  3  in.  long.  It  blossoms  freely 
in  the  open  border  if  kept  dry  in  winter, 
and  should  be  grown  in  light  sandy  loam. 
S.  America,  Z.  rosea,  a  beautiful  species, 
with  flowers  of  a  bright  rose,  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Cuba. 

Z. '  tnbispatha.— A  handsome  plant, 
bearing  a  white,  slightly  fragrant  flower. 
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of  .\ntigua, 
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;  plant,   it  will 
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species  and  Z. 
with  under  the 
I  name  of  Z,   Spoflbrthiana.    Z.  Treaiiie, 

I  a  new  species  resembling  Z.  .Atamasco, 
I  is  too  rare  for  us  yet  to  speak  of  its 
I  culture. 

'  ZIETEHIA.— Z.  l^anduliifolia  is  a 
I  dwarf,  creeping,  half-shrubby  perennial  of 
'  a  grayish  hue,  6  to  ii  in.  high,  with  purple 
i  flowers  in  summer,  borne  in  whorls, 
'.  forming  a  spike  about  6  in.  long,  with  a 
slender  downy  stalk.  Suitable  for  the 
margins  of  borders  and  the  rougher  parts 
I  of  the  rock-garden,  or  for  naturalisalion  in 
I  ordinaiysoil.  Division.  Caucasus. 
I  ZINNIA. — Half-hardy  annual  plants  of 
I  splendid  colour  and  thriving  best  in  our 
I  country  on  good  warm  soils.  They  are 
I  among  the  most  effective  of  summer- 
'  bloommg  plants,  and  they  flower  well  until 
'  autumn.  Their  blooms  are  not  easily 
I  injured  by  inclement  weather,  but  retain 
I  all  their  freshness  and  gay  colouring  at  a 
j  time  when  many  bright  flowers  present  but 
I  a  sorry  appearance.  In  mixed  borders, 
'  and  in  beds  among  sub-tropical  plants, 
[  well-grown  Zinnias  arc  always  attractive, 
I  but  require  a  deep  loamy  soil  and  a 
I  warm  open  situation.  Seed  should  be 
I  sown  in  gentle  warmth.  Nothing  is 
'  gained  by  sowing  before  the  middle  or 
j  end  of  March,  as,  if  the  young  plants  have 
'  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time  before 
I  being  planted,  they  are  apt  to  become 
i  root-bound  and  stinted  for  nuttimeijt,  and 
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to  lose  something  of  that  fresh  free 
growth  which  should  b«  maintained  until 
they  come  into  flower.  If  the  tissues 
once  harden  so  much  as  to  bring  the  young 
plants  to  a  standstill,  there  will  be  little 
chance  of  rapid  progress  when  they  are 
set  out  in  the  open  ground.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  them  out  much 
before  the  second  week  in  June,  as 
they  are  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
changes,  and  are  completely  ruined  by 
a  few  degrees  of  frost.  Plant  ihem  in 
well-stirred,  fairly-enriched  soil  and  in 
full  exposure,  for  they  love  to  bask  in  the 
sun's  tiercesi  ra.ys,  and  demand  merely 
a  surface-covering,  to  protect  the  roots, 
and  a  constant  supply  of  moisture.  In  a 
bed  by  themselves,  they  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  soil  were  thrown  out,  and 
a  good  depth  of  fermenting  manure  were 
well  trodden  in,  and  the  soil  replaced. 
Both  the  single  and  double  Zinnias  are 
fine  garden  planls,  and  display  a  diversity 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  equalled  by  few 

Elants.  The  double  forms  ha\e  of  late 
een  most  in  request,  although  both  the 
double  and  single  varieties  have  been 
greatly  improved.  There  is  one  good 
characteristic  about  double  Zinnias— ihey 
are  not  all  so  rank  and  unwieldy  as  the 
single  t}-pes,dwarfinghavinggone  hand-in- 
hand  with  multiplying  petals  in  the  flowers. 


Selection  has  also  done  something  to 
induce  a  better  habit ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  particular  types  of  flower  ottea 
improve  in  habit  and  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  the  single  Zinnias  are  very 
beautifiil,  for  instance,  the  yellow,  carmine, 
rosy-purple,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  orange 
kinds.  Z.  elegans  is  the  species  from 
which  the  numerous  varieties  mentioned 
in  catalogues  have  been  derived.  Z- 
Darwini  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  with  very- 
double  flowers  of  various  colours.  Z. 
Haageana,  known  also  as  Z.  inexicaoa,  has 
a  very  neat  habit,  and  rich  orange-yellow 
blossoms ;  it  also  occurs  with  double 
flowers. 

ZTGADEHUa  —  Plants  of  the  Lily 
family,  of  no  great  ornamental  value,  for 
their  flowers  are  all  greenish-yellow,  but 
their  distinct  growth  makes  them  worth 
cultivating  in  a  botanical  or  a  full  col- 
lection. They  are  slender  bulbous 
Elants,  with  narrow  grassy  leaves,  and  tall 
ranching  flower-stems,  i  to  4  ft.  high.  Z. 
Fremont!  (also  known  as  Z,  glaberrimus, 
Z.  chloianthus,  and  Z.  Douglasi)  is  the 
largest  flowered  species.  The  other  kinds 
areZ.Nutta]liandZ.(>aniculatus.  Zygadeni 
thrive  best  in  a  moist  peaty  border  in  a 
shady  position  protected  from  cold  winds. 
California. 
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By  no  means  the  least  of  the  difficulties 

that  the  cultivator  of  plants  has  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  number  of  different  kinds 
of  insects  that  feed  on  the  objects  of  his 
care,  at  times  rendering  all  his  efforts  of 
no  avail.  To  keep  a  garden  tolerably  free 
from  insect  pests  is  never  an  easy  task, 
and  in  some  seasons  an  utterly  impossible 
one,  but  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  a 
little  well-directed  care.  Prevention  is, 
of  course,  "  much  better  than  cure,"  and  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  in  this  way  by 
never  allowing  any  weeds  to  grow  in  a 
garden,  as  the  insects  that  feed  on  them 
often  prefer  chose  in  cultivation.  A  weedy, 
uncared-for  corner  in  a  garden  is  a  regular 
nursery  for  all  sorts  of  insects.  Rubbish, 
stones  and  the  refuse  of  a  crop  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lie  about,  as  they 
form  a  welcome  shelter  to  many  kinds  of 
pests.  Anything  taken  from  a  plant  that 
has  been  attacked  by  an  insect  or  fungus 
should  at  once  be  burnt.  Some  plants 
suffer  most  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
when  they  are  ouile  young  ;  in  such  cases 
the  plants  should  be  pushed  into  vigorous 
growth  as  quickly  as  possible  by  suitable 
cultivation.  Birds  should  be  encouraged 
in  gardens.  Few  persons  realise  the 
enormous  number  of  insects  killed  by 
them,  especially  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  nearly  all  the  young  birds 
are  fed  on  animal  food.  Toads  also  are 
most  useful  creatures  in  gardens,  and 
should  be  encouraged  far  more  than  they 
are.  All  dead  leaves  should  be  collected 
and  burnt,  unless  they  are  required  for 
leaf-mould,  when  they  should  be  made 
into  a  heap  as  soon  as  possible.  Any 
leaves  that  do  not  fall  with  the  others 
should  be  picked  off  and  burnt,  as  they 
often  contain  chrysalides.  When  borders 
are  being  dug,  a  sharp  look-out  should  be 
kept  for  chrysalides  or  cocoons  which 
may  be  turned  up.  Any  ground  that  is 
not  in  use  should  be  kept  well  hoed  and 
broken  up.  This  will  keep  down  weeds 
and  expose  any  insects  which  may  be  in 
the  soil  to  the  birds.  As  soon  as  the 
attack  of  any  insect  is  noticed,  steps 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  check  it,  as  in 


this  case  the  old  proverb,  ■'.\  siuch  in 
tims  saves  nine,"  is  especially  true.  If 
anls  are  seen  running  over  plants,  it  is 
generally  the  case  that  the  latter  are  in- 
fested by  aphides  or  scale  insects,  and 
when  ants  make  their  nests  at  the  roots 
of  plants  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
roots  are  attacked  by  one  of  the  root- 
feeding  aphides. 

Remedies  will  be  applied  in  a  more 
intelligent  manner  if  those  who  use  them 
are  acquainted  with  a  few  elementary 
entomological  facts  ;  so  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  typical  female  insect  when 
in  a  perfect  state  lays  eggs  ;  from  these 
are  hatched  grubs,  maggots  or  caterpillars, 
according  to  the  kind  of  insect ;  these 
usually  feed  voraciously  and  increase 
rapidly  ;  they  change  their  skins  several 
times,  and  when  full  grown  become 
chrysalides  ;  from  these  in  due  course  the 
perfect  insect  emerges.  Butterflies,  moths, 
beetles,  bees,  wasps,  ants  and  some  other 
kinds  of  insects  undergo  these  changes, 
which  are  very  marked.  Others,  such  as 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  cockroaches,  bugs, 
earwigs,  green  flies  and  scale  insects, 
really  go  through  the  same  changes,  but 
they  are  much  less  apparent  ;  (he  young 
just  hatched  from  the  egg  very  much 
resembles  its  parents.  It  is,  of  course, 
very  much  smaller  and  is  never  winged, 
but  there  is  a  general  femily  resemblance 
between  them.  The  young  one  as  it 
grows  at  times  changes  its  skin,  and  at  a 
certain  change  the  wings  may  be  seen  in 
a  very  rudimentary  condition.  The  insect 
is  then  in  the  state  that  answers  to  the 
chrysalis  slate  in  the  other  insects,  and  on 
the  next  change  of  skin  the  insect  appears 
in  its  mature  condition,  .^fter  attaining 
this  period  in  its  existence  it  never  grows. 
A  butterfly,  bee,  wasp,  fly,  or  whatever 
the  insect  is,  when  in  its  perfect  state 
never  becomes  any  larger.  All  insects  in 
their  mature  condition  have  a  general 
similarity  in  their  structure,  although  it 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  trace  the  three 
divisions  in  which  they  are  formed,  namely, 
head,  thorax  or  forebody,  and  body,  which 
in  a  wasp  are  particularly  well  marked 
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The  head  is  furnished  with  the  organs  of 
the  mouth,  the  feelers  or  antenna;,  and 
eyes.  To  the  forebody  are  attached  the 
legs  and  the  wings.  The  body  contains 
the  breathing,  digesti\'e  and  olher  in- 
ternal organs.  Every  insect  should  have 
three  pairs  of  legs  and  two  pairs  of  wings, 
but  in  some  kinds  the  latter  are  altogether 
wanting,  orthere  is  only  one  pair.  Insects 
do  not  breathe  through  openings  in  their 
heads,  as  the  higher  animals  do,  but,  as 
a  rule,  through  pores  arranged  along  their 
sides,  which  lead  into  tubes  that  convey 
the  air  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Insecticides  act  upon  insects  in  different 
ways  ;  some  smother  the  insects  by  clog- 
ging  their   breathing    apparatus,   or    by 
their   action    on   their    skins,   others   by 
poisoning  their  food.     Those  first  men- 
tioned  stiould   be   used    in   the   case   of 
msects  which  feed  by  suction,  the  others 
when  Che  insects  have    biting    mouths. 
Insecticides,  as  a  rule,  have  no  effect  on 
the  eggs,  so  that  it  is  always  best  in  the 
case  of  insects  that  breed  very  rapidly  to 
use  them  again  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  pierhaps  even  a  third  time,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  the  pest  has  been  j 
exterminated.      There  are  now    several  1 
kinds  of  spraying  machines  and  spraying  ' 
nozzles  in  the  market.    With  them  the  ' 
insecticides  can  be  used  much  more  eco-  ' 
nomically  than  with  an   ordinary  syringe,   ■ 
and   the)'   can   be   applied   with   greater   ; 
ease    to    the  undersides  of   the    leaves 
where  the  insects  are  as  a  rule. 

Insecticides. 

Carbohc  acid  (crude)  i  pint,  soft  soap 
1  quart,  water  i  gallon,  or  carbislic  acid  1 
part,  water  50  to  100  parts.  I 

Paraffin  1  wineglassful,  soft  soap  1  pint,   I 
mixed. vers'  thoroughly   together   with  a 
little  hot  water,  and  then  add  one  gallon  of 
water.     This  must  be  kept  well  stirred.       | 

Paratfin   emulsion.  —  Soft    soap    1   1 
quart,  well  mixed  in  1  quarts  of  boiling   1 
water,  while  hot  add  1  pint  of  paraffin  oil, 
churn  or   pump    the   mixture  through   a 

§arden  engine  for  5  or  10  minutes,  then 
iluie  ten  or  twelve  times  with  water,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  turpentine.  Or  , 
condensed  milk  1  to  i^  pints,  water  3 
pints,  mix  together  and  add  i  gallon  of 
paraffin,  chum  until  it  forms  a  butter, 
dilute  with  ten  or  twehe  times  its  bulk  of 

Quassia  extract.  —  Boil  6  ois.  of 
quassia  chips  in  a  little  water  for  half  an 
hour,  strain  off  the  liquor  and  add  it  to  ; 

4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  and  mix  thoroughly  in   < 

5  gallons  of  water  ;   if  it  is  to  be  used  to 


kill  red  spider,  add  half  a  pound  of  flowers 
of  sulphur. 

Tobacco  water.— Boil  i  01.  of  strong 
tobacco  in  half  a  gallon  of  water  and  strain 
when  cold. 

Soluble  paraf>tn.— Half  a  pint  to  2 
gallons  of  water  for  mealy  bug,  quarter  of 
a  pint  to  2  gallons  of  water  for  aphides  or 
red  spider. 

The  water  used  with  insecticides  should 
always  if  possible  be  soft  water  ;  if  this  be 
impossible  add  a  little  soda. 

PLANTS  AND  THEIR  PESTS. 

Anrmoire     Sc«  snake   millipede  anil    wire- 


fly,  froghopper,  earwig,  roi 
tpider.    ibnps,    and    wire- 

„     aphides,  frogboppcT.  earwigs 
Margucriic  Daisy  fly,  plani 

.,    aphlc^,  black    Vine   wee«il 


uSt. 


FuchsiA...    .- ,     aphid*.. 

Oladiolui    „     reds>ide-, 

Hyacinth    „     bulb  miles,  NirciMut  fly. 

'  "*   "    '''*oni!».»n»teSilSj.^!^ 

Mignonelte „     white  Cabbage  bulleifly. 

Narcissus    ,    baib  mile.  NaicisMU  fl>-.  snake 

millipedes. 

Pionie Rowbeeik. 

Panues slugs,  siails,  snake  millipedes 

Phlox    (raghopper,  thrips. 

Rote     aphides,  beil  malhs.  Row  hee- 

ile.RoK  gull  fly,  led  KpidcT. 

VertflKunu','.'.    '."      ".,     Mullein  mMh.°^ 

Ants  (Lasius  niger). — Ants  are  not 
injurious  directly  to  flowering  plants  in 
any  way,  but  they  are  so  at  limes  by  mak- 
ing their  nests  at  the  roots  of  plants. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  plant  is  infested  at  the  roots 
by  one  of  the  root-feeding  aphides,  and 
that  the  ants  chose  the  locality  on  that 
account,  so  that  they  might  benefit  by  the 
sweet  substance  secreted  by  the  aphides. 
When  a  pianl  is  overrun  by  ants  it  is  an 
almost  certain  sign  that  it  is  infested  by 
aphides  or  scale  insects.  Ants  may  be 
destroyed  by  pouring  boiling  water,  para- 
ffin oil,  carbohc  or  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  ten  or  twelve  times  their  bulk  tif 
water,  into  their  nests.  If  in  a  position  in 
which  it  is  undesirable  to  use  any  of  these, 
a  garden  pot  with  the  holes  at  the  bottom 
closed  and  partially  Riled  with  leaves 
should  be  inverted  over  the  entrance  to 
the  nest,  and  the  ground  round  the  nest 
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kept  well  watered  ;  the  ants  will  soon  leave  , 
the  damp  earth  and  move  their  nest  into 
the  dry  pot.     In  about  a  fortnight  the  pot 
may  be  removed  and  its  contents  thrown 
into  a  pail  of  boiling  water. 

Aphides  (the  family  to  which  the  green-  ' 
fly  and  other  nearly  allied  insects  belong) 
may  be  destroyed  in   various   ways,  but 
whatever  means  are  used  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  applying  them  as  soon  as  the 
insects  are  noticed,  as  the  latter  increase 
and  multiply  in  the  most  rapid  manner.   ' 
Spraying  or  syringing  the  plants  is  one  of 
the    most    effectual    methods  of  killing 
these  pests.     For   this   purpose   use    the   . 
extract  from  6  oz.  of  quassia  chips,  4  oz.  of 
soft  soap, well  mixed  and  added  to  5  gallons 
of  water ;  parafRn  emulsion,  or  a  quarter  of  < 
a  pint  of  soluble  paraffin  in  two  gallons  of  < 
water.     They  may  also  be  destroyed  when   ; 
the  plants  are  wet  by  dusting  them  with   1 
snuit,powdered  tobacco,orPyrethrumpow-  I 
der  (commonly  known  as  insect  powder),or 
they   may   be   killed   by  tobacco  smoke.   : 
This   can   be   effected   out   of   doors   by   ' 
covering  the  plant  with  some  tolerably  air- 
tight cloth  and  applying  the  smoke  with  a 
fumigator.     When  pruning  Roses  in  the   ' 
spring  orautumn,  the  shoots  cut  off  should   I 
always  be  burnt,  as  they  may  have  some 
eggs  of  these  insects  on  them. 

Bell  moths   or   Rose   Tortrices  , 
(Tortricidse). — The  caterpillars  of  several   I 
members  of  this  family  attack  the  leaves   | 
and  flower-buds  of  Roses,  rolling  up  and   , 
feedingon  the  leaves,and  eating  the  young 
petals,  or  making  holes  in  the  buds.   From   I 
the  sheltered  positions  that  the)[  occupy,in-   i 
secticides  are  almost  useless  ;  pinching  the 
curled  leaves  is  the  easiest  way  of  killing 
them,  if  you  can  be  quite   sure  that  the   ' 
intended  victim  has  not  dropped  out  before   ' 
your  fingers  closed  on  the  leaf ;  or  a  basket   ^ 
may  be  held  under  the  leaf  or  bud,  which 
should  be  cut  off  so  that  it  falls  into  the   \ 
basket.     The  leaves  and  buds  should  then   1 
be  burnt  or  crushed.  1 

The  bulb  mite  (Rhizoglyphus  echin-  | 
opus).— This  little  mite  feeds  on  the  bulbs  1 
of  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and  probaWy  on  ! 
those  of  other  bulbous  plants.  It  also  ' 
attacks  the  stems  of  Carnations.  It  is  I 
impossible  to  make  any  insecticide  reach  , 
them  while  the  bulbs  are  in  the  soil,  and  . 
even  when  taken  up,  as  the  mites  work 
between  the  scales  of  the  bulbs,  it  is  only 
after  many  hours  soaking  that  they  can  be  I 
reached.  For  this  purpose  use  the  extract  . 
from  4  oz,  of  quassia  chips  mixed  in  2 
gallons  of  water,  or  3  lb.  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water.  I 
Xhe  bulbs  should  be  allowed  to  soak  in  one  ' 
of    these  mixtures  for  twenty-four  hours,  ' 


and  even  then  it  may  not  be  successful,  as 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  fluid  pass  freely 
between  the  scales  of  the  bulbs,  as  there 
is  often  air  imprisoned  there.  Immersing 
the  bulbs  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  I2cr 
Fahr.  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would,  I 
believe,  kill  them  ;  the  mites  when  taken 
from  the  bulbs  and  placed  in  water  at  1 1 5° 
Fahr.  died  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The 
mites  are  only  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  milk-white 
colour,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
grains  of  sand,  but  they  may  readily  be 
detected  with  a  good  pocket  lens. 

The  Carnation  FLY(Hyiemyianigre- 
scens).^TTie  grubs  of  this  fly  feed  on  the 
pith  of  the  stems  of  Carnations,  doing 
much  injury  to  the  plants.  The  grubs 
each  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  are  nearly  white  with  dark  heads. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  burning  the 
affected  plants. 

The  cockchater  or  May  bug  (Melo- 
lonlha  vulgaris). — This  insect  is  injurious 
to  plants  both  as  a  beetle  and  as  agrub  ;the 
cockchafers  feed  on  the  leaves  of  various 
trees,  and  the  grubs  on  the  roots  of  most 
plants.  It  appears  to  be  useless  to  try 
and  kill  the  grub  with  any  insecticide,  but 
strong  sah  and  water,  orgas  liquor  diluted 
with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  renders 
the  soil  distastefial  to  them.  The  only 
practical  way  of  destroying  them  is  to  open 
the  ground  round  a  plant  which  is  attacked 
and  find  the  grub.  When  full  grown  the 
grubs  are  each  about  two  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  usually 
lie  in  a  curved  position,  are  whitish  in 
colour,  but  the  tail,  which  is  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body,  is  bluish.  As  they  take 
three  years  to  come  to  maturity,  one  grub 
will  do  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  in 
the  course  of  its  life.  The  cockchafers 
may  be  shaken  or  beaten  off  the  trees  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  are 
generally  slug^sh,  and  crushed  or  col- 
lected as  they  he  on  the  ground. 

D.^DDY- LONG  LEGS  OR  CRANE  FLY  {Tip- 

ula  oleracea). — The  grubs  of  this  insect  are 
among  the  most  mischievous  of  our  gar- 
den pests,  as  they  destroy  the  roots  of 
turf  and  many  other  plants  they  will  eat 
right  through  the  tap-root,  and  then  go  on 
to  another  plant  and  do  the  same.  They  arc 
greyish  brown  grubs;  when  full  grown  they 
are  each  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long 
andabout  aquarterof  an  inch  in  diameter, 
thickest  near  the  tail,and  tapering  towards 
the  head.  They  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  leather  jackets.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  kill,  and  when  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  they  usually  are, 
no  insecticide  can  be  made  to  reach'them 
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with   fatal   effect.     Watering   very    thor- 
oughly with  strong  hquid  nnaniirc,  such  as 
a  solution   of  guano,  sail,  or   nitrate   of 
soda,  has  been  found  beneficial,  as  it  is 
distasteful  to  the  grubs  and  stimulates  the  < 
plants.    They  may  be  trapped  by  burying 
slices  of  Turnips,  Mangold,  Carrots,  or  | 
Potatoes  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  ;  . 
each  slice  should  have  a  small  skewer 
stuck  into  it,  so  that  it  may  be  more 
«asily  found.    The  traps  should  be  exam- 
ined every  morning.  I 

The  common  dart  moth  (Agrotis  I 
segetum). — The  caterpillars  of   this  very   I 
common  moth  live  on  the  roots  of  many   | 
ditftrent  plants  grown  in  gardens.    Their 
favourites  are  Auriculas,  Dahlias,  China 
Asters,  and  Balsams.  They  usually  feed  on 
the  crowns  or  just  below  them,  and  often   I 
bite  right  through  the  roots.    They  feed  | 
at  night,  lying  hidden  under  stones,  clods, 
or  some  similar  shelter  during  the  day,   ' 
Warm  soap  and  water  applied  to  the  roots  I 
of  the  attacked  plants  until  the  cracks  and 
holes  in  the  ground  are  filled  will  bring  the 
caterpillars  to  the  surface,  but  turning  up   j 
the  ground  with  a  spud  and  picking  out  j 
the  pests  is   the   most   practical   way  of  ! 
killing  them.     .\  full-grown  caterpillar  Is 
from  one  and  a  half  Inches  to  two  inches  j 
in  len^h,  and  are  of  a  smoky  yellow  col-   i 
-our  with  various  small  black  spots  and 
paler  longitudinal  stripes. 

The    earwig    (Foriicula  auricularis)  . 
feeds  on  many  kinds  of  flowers,  but  is  par-  ' 
ticularly   fond   of   those   of   the   Dahlia, 
Chrysanthemum  and  Camatinn.  The  only  . 
■way  of  destroying  them  is  by  trapping  ' 
them,  or,  as  tbey  are  night  feeders,  by 
catching  them  on  the  flowers  after  dark. 
The  Ijest  traps  are  the  hollow  stems  of 
Sunflowers  or  Broad  Beans,  from  which 
they  may  be  blown  into  a  basin  of  boiling 
water,  or  water  on  which  a  little  paraffin  is  | 
floating,  small  garden  pots  filled  with  dry  | 
Moss  or  hay,  or  pieces  of  paper  crumpled   . 
up.     Or  pieces  of  sacking  or  canvas,  tied  j 
so  that  they  hang  in  folds,  or  folded  and 
laid  upon  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
plants,   are   also   very   useful    traps.     In 
fact  anything  in  which  they  can  hide  dur- 
ing the  day  is  useful 

The  frog-hopper  (Aphrophora  spu- 
maria). — The  well-known  little  masses  of 
froth  so  ofttn  seen  on  plants,  and  com^ 
monly  called  cuckoo  spit  or  frog  spittle, 
are  formed  by  this  insect  when  in  its  im- 
mature state,  as  a  covering  to  itself,  and 
the  amount  of  sap  withdrawn  from  the 
plant  for  the  sustenance  of  the  insect  and 
the  formation  of  the  froth  is  very  consider- 
Me  and  tlie  cause  of  much  injury  to  the 

mt.     Honeysuckles,  Lavender,  Lilies, 


Carnations,  Phloxes  and  grasses  are 
among  the  plants  which  suffer  most  from 
their  attacks.  The  best  way  to  destww 
this  insect  is  to  remove  it  with  a  small, 
stiflish  brush,  which  should  then  be  dipped 
in  a  pan  of  water;  or  the  shoots  andleaies 
may  be  drawn  through  the  fingers,  which 
should  be  dipped  In  water,  to  remove  the 
froth  and  insects,  before  cleansing  another 
leaf.  Syringing  is  not  of  much  use.  as 
probably  only  the  froth  would  be  washed 
off. 

The  .Marguerite  Daisy  fly  (Phyto- 
myza  affinis). — The  grubs  of  this  insect 
burrow  in  the  lea\'es  of  these  Daisies,  and 
also  in  those  of  Chrysanthemums,  Ciner- 
arias, and  other  composite  plants,  and  feed 
on  their  inner  substance.  When  many 
leaves  arc  attacked  in  this  way,  the  plants 
are  not  only  rendered  unsightly  by  the 
discolouring  and  blistering  of  the 
leaves,  but  they  suffer  very  considerably  in 
health.  The  best  way  of  destroying  this 
insect  is  by  cutting  off  the  Infested  leai'es 
and  burning  them,  or,  if  the  attack  has 
only  just  commenced,  by  pinching  the 
leaves  at  the  part  where  the  grubs  are. 
Syringing  with  insecticides  is  not  of  much 
use,  as  they  would  not  reach  the  grubs, 
but  they  would  have  the  effect  probably  lA 
preventing  the  flies  from  lajing  their  eggs 
on  the  leaves,  if  they  could  be  applied  at 
the  right  time. 

The  Mullein  moth  (Cucullia  ver- 
basci). — The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  feed 
on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  ^lullnns, 
and  when  abundant  quite  ruin  the  appear- 
ance .of  the  plants.  When  full-grown 
they  are  about  two  inches  long  and  of  a 
greenish- white  colour,  with  a  yellow  band 
across  each  joint,  on  which  are  several 
lat^e  black  spots,  so  that  they  are  con- 
spicuous insects  and  may  easily  be  picked 
off  by  hand. 

Plant  bugs  (Hemiptera). — These  in- 
sects are  often  injurious  to  the  foliage  and 
buds  of  plants,  the  buds  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums being  frequently  injured  by  them. 
These  insects,  of  which  there  are  many 
sperfts,  are  provided  with  a  long  beak, 
with  which  they  suck  the  juices  of  the 
leaves  and  buds.  They  vary  much  in 
size ;  the  species  that  attacks  Chrysan- 
themums is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  the  head  and  forebody  are  black, 
and  the  wings  brownish  yellow.  The 
perfect  insects  run  and  fly  readily,  so  thai 
It  is  not  easy  to  kill  them,  but  in  their 
immature  condition  they  have  no  wings, 
and  may  be  killed  by  syringing  or  sjway- 
ing  the  plants  with  paraffin  emulsion 
or  quassia  extract  and  soft  soap. 

Red  spider  (Tetranychus  telaritis;.— 
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This  most  annoying  jiest  is  often  very 
destructive  to  the  foliage  of  plants,  par- 
ticularly to  those  which  are  dry  at  the 
roots.  The  best  way  of  destroying  them 
is  by  spraying  or  syringing  with  one  of  the 
following  mixtures  ;  l  lb.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  2  lbs.  of  fresh  lime,  boiled  in 
4  gallons  of  water,  then  add  i\  lb.  of  soft 
soap,  and,  before  using,  3  more  gallons  of 
water  ;  or  the  extract  from  6  oz.  of  quassia 
chips,  4  oz.  of  soft  soap,  and  half  a  pound 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  well  mixed,  added 
to  5  gallons  of  water  ;  paraffin  emulsion  ;  ' 
or  2  or.  or  3  01.  of  Gishurst  compound  in 
I  gallon  of  water. 

The  Rose  beetle  or  green  Rose 
CHAFER  (Celonia  aurata).— This  hand- 
some metallic  green  beetle  is  unfortu- 
nately very  injurious  to  the  flowers  of  the 
Rose,  Pseony,  Candytuft,  Lilac,  Elder, 
and  several  other  tfees  and  plants.  Their 
grubs  also  are  destructive  to  the  roots  of 
many  plants.  They  are  very  much  like 
those  of  the  cockchafer,  and  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  them,  and  are  each  about 
I J  inches  in  length  and  scarcely  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  dirty  white  colour. 
The  tail,  which  is  the  thickest  part  of  the 
insect,  is  bluish.  They  he  in  a  curved 
position  some  2  inches  or  3  inches  betow 
the  surface,  so  that  no  insecticide  can 
reach  them.  Watering  very  freely  with 
liquid  manure  or  soapsuds  is  distasteful 
to  them  and  may  mjjce  them  shift  their 
quarters.  The  beetles  are  each  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
are  so  conspicuous  that  they  may  easily  be 
picked  off  the  flowers. 

The  Rose  gall-fx-y  (Rhodites  rosae). 
-•—These  gall-flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
young  shoots,  and  in  the  midribs  of  the 
leaves  of  Briers,  the  young  grubs  from 
which  form  the  curious  mossy  galls  for- 
merly known  as  "bedeguars,"  sometimes 
z  inches  or  3  inches  m  diameter,  often 
seen  on  Briers,  and  at  times  on  other 
Koses.  The  best  way  of  destroying  this 
insect  is  to  cut  ofl'and  burn  the  galls. 

The  Rose  SAWFLIES  (Hylotoma  rosa- 
rum  and  others). — ^The  grubs  of  these 
insects  feed  on  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  foliage  of  Roses.  Some  (the  species 
just  named  among  them)  eat  away  the 
leaves,  leaving  only  the  thicker  ribs  ; 
others  feed  only  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  do  not  touch  the  lower  skin  or 
the  veins ;  another  species  rolls  up  the 
leaves  into  tubes  about  the  size  of  a  quill 

Kn  and  feeds  within  this  shelter  ;  another 
es  on  the  pith  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  grubs  mostly  become  chrysalides  in 
the  eiirth,  so  that  after  a  bad  attack  it  is 
best  to  remove  the  earth  from  under  the 


bushes  to  the  depth  of  about  3  inches  and 
bum  it,  or  bury  it  not  less  than  i  foot 
below  the  surface.  The  grubs  should  be 
picked  off  by  hand,  or  the  bushes  may  be 
syringed  or  sprayed  with  paraffin  emul- 
sion, or  quassia  extract  and  soft  soap,  or 
Paris  green.  In  the  autumn  cut  off"  and 
bum  any  shoots  that  appear  to  be  withered, 
as  they  may  contain  chrysalides. 

Scale  insects  (Coceidje).— These  in- 
sects infest  Roses,  Cotoncasters,  &c.  To 
destroy  them  spray  or  syringe  with  para- 
ffin emulsion,  or  quassia  extract  and  soft 
soap  ;  then,  if  possible,  any  of  the  insects 
that  are  on  the  stems  or  shoots  should  be 
scraped  off.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
spray  again  to  make  sure  of  killing  any 
of  the  young  thai  escaped  the  first  appli- 

The  Garden  SNAIL(Helixaspersa).— 
There  is  practically  nothing  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  killing  them  hut  hand-picking. 
Thrushes  are  very  found  of  them. 

Slugs. — There  are  several  kinds  of 
slugs  thai  infest  gardens  ;  the  commonest 
is  Limax  agrestis,  its  ravages  being  only 
too  well  known.  Small  heaps  of  bran, 
each  placed  on  a  small  piece  of  slate  or 
board,  make  good  traps.  Dusting  with 
fresh  lime  is  very  useful,  and  large  num- 
bers may  be  killed  t>{  an  evening  if  the 
plants  that  are  attacked  and  the  ground 
round  them  are  searched  with  the  aid  of 
a  lantern.  If  the  slug  be  stabbed  or  cut 
through  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  at  the 
shield  (that  part  just  behind  the  head)  the 
creature  dies  immediately. 

Snake  millipedes  (belonging  to  the 
genera  Julus,  Blanjulus,  and  Polydesmus) 
^These  creatdics  are  among  the  most 
annoying  pests  in  gardens,  as  they  are  so 
difficult  to  destroy.  They  feed  on  the 
roots  of  Lilies  and  other  bulbs,  Anemones, 
Pansies,  Stocks  and  various  plants  in  the 
flower  garden.  Few  insecticides  have  any 
effect  on  them,  as  their  skins  are  so  horny 
and  smooth  ;  but  a  strong  solution  of  salt 
or  nitrate  of  soda  will  kill  them  if  it  can 
be  made  to  reach  ihem.  They  may  be 
trapped  by  layii^  bricks,  slates,  tiles, 
pieces  of  board,  turf  or  Cabbage  leaves 
about,  as  the  millipedes  are  fond  of  creep- 
ing under  such  things.  They  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  centipedes — with 
which  they  are  often  confused,  and  which 
are  of  great  use  in  gardens — by  the  slow- 
ness of  their  movements,  while  the  centi- 
pedes are  very  active.  There  is,  however, 
one  exception,  the  luminous  centipede,  a 
long,  thread-like  creature,  2  inches  to  2^ 
inches  in  length,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
extraordinary  number  of  legs,  moves  with 
the  greatest  deliberation.  The  snake  mil- 
3  L 
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lipedes,  according  to  the   species,   when   | 
full-grown  each  measures  from  half  to   i    \ 
Inch  in  length,  a.nd  are   composed  of  a 
^reat  number  of  joints.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "flattened  snake  millipede,"  | 
they  are  nearly  cylindrical  in  form.  i 

Thrips  (Thrips  adonidum).— This  in- 
sect is  more  injurious  to  plants  grown  | 
under  glass  than  to  those  in  the  open  air; 
but  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  and 
some  other  plants  often  suffer  from  their 
attacks.  Syringing  or  spraying  with  para- 
ffin emulsion,  quassia  extract  and  soft  soap, 
CiishursI  compound,  or  tobacco  water  are 
the  best  remedies  for  outdoor  use. 

Various  caterpillars.— Besides  the 
caterpillars  already  meniioned,most  plants 
in  the  flower  ga:rden  are  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  caterpillars  of  various  moths, 
which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate. 
Sufliceit  to  say  that  theyare  best  destroyed 
by  hand-picking. 

The  white  Cabbage  and  Turmp 
BUTTERFLIES  (Pieris  brassicK  and  P. 
rapi). — In  the  flower  garden  the  cater- 
pillars of  these  butterflies  are  very  injuri- 
ous to  theleavesofTropieolums  of  various 
kinds  and  Mignonette.  The  plants  should 
be  carefully  looked  over,  and  the  cater- 
pillars picked  ofl'.  If  very  numerous, 
syringe  or  spray  with  paraffin  emulsion. 

WiREWORMH  (the  grubs  of  various  spe- 
cies of  "click  beetles,"  Elateridas). — These 


well-known  pests  are  by  no  meajis  easy  to 
get  rid  of,  and  as  they  are  over  two  years 
in  coming  to  maturity,  if  left  alone  they 
have  plenty  of  time  to  do  a  great  amount 
of  harm.  They  attack  various  flowering 
plants,  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
Carnations  and  plants  of  that  nature. 
Those  belonging  to  the  largest  species 
when  full-grown  are  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  much  resemble  a  piece 
of  brass  or  copper  wire  of  that  length,  and 
they  are  almost  as  tough.  No  insecticide 
is  of  much  use,  and  trapping  them  is  the 
best  way  of  destroying  them.  Slices  of 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  or  Rape-cake 
buried  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
make  good  traps.  Each  should  have  a 
small  skewer  stuck  into  it  to  show  where 
it  was  buried.  They  should  be  examined 
every  morning.  Most  birds  are  fortu- 
nately very  fond  of  them. 

WOODLICE,  if  found  to  congregate  at 
the  base  of  a  wall  or  in  other  positions, 
may  be  killed  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  them.  They  may  be  trapped  by  lay- 
ing bricks,  tiles,  or  pieces  of  slate  oi 
board  near  their  haunts,  which  they  will 
creep  under.  Toads  kill  great  numbers 
of  them.  Or  they  may  be  poisoned  by 
laying  pieces  of  Potato  about  which  ha\~e 
been  boiled  in  water  in  which  some  arsenic 
has  been  placed.  G.  S.  S. 
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1    for 
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;  ihe,  j64 


in  Kent,  a,  3} 
«■■«  frottcling/iiKt,  jjK 
Design,  an  m  rctaiion  10 
flower  gardening  and,  3 

FW«'    an  ^'teur   on 

3d8  1  Skmiland  Part, 
flam  of.  3M  ;  Btautyor 


Jum^  villa,  piai.  t/. 


flmmr  itnUr  in,  83  ; 
or  Liicben    flower  Ijor- 
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3  for    .he,  ,« 
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"0^1^°^ 
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Greville*.  576 
GroiDRlf,  645 


■Jickory,  j«g 
Hmpopha,  501 

HdLMci,  proIKling,  ,BS 
Holly,  j» 
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HoL^iicek,''™     '  "' 
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Fungus,  ihe,  (lo 
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HeiutnKlilt,  taj,  6tS,  6;o 
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F^ch,  iSi 
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A/i 


Hop.  '93 
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Gnpe,  i6g,  669 
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Hypericum,  S97 
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"''Is. 

KtligMKaidl    R 
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'««.■><>/,' j8j 
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